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Foreword 

THE- TOPIC  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  was  "Reading 
m  the  Total  School  Curriculum"  and  many  segments  of  the  pro- 
gram were  planned  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  theme.  As  I 
reviewed  , the  papers  in  this  volume  on  which  the  presentations 
weretba?edi  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  better  title  for  the  proceed- 
l^^f ^ '^0"''^  be  "Reading  and  Realism."  Granted,  all  of  the 
papers 'do  not  meet  the  criterion  of  realism,  but  many  have  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  actual  problems  of  today  rather  than 
^^'^  theoretical  world  of  make-believe. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  helping  the  learner  achieve  reading 
power  commensurate  with  his  ability  and  his  needs  must  con- 
tmuously  strive  to  view  the  reading  processes  in  relation  to  the 
pragmatic  environment  in  which  the  learner  lives.  We  must  syn- 
th^ize  new  knowledge  with  the  old,  but  also  be  willing  to  discard 
either  the  old  or  the  new,  if  one  is  found  wanting.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  research  worker  in  the  discipline  called  read- 
ing, or  indeed  communication,  who  is  unwilling  to  assume  some 
type  of  responsibility  for  relating  his  findings,  conclusions,  and 
implications  to  the  practical  classroom  setting. 

I  hope  a  number  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  will  prove  to 
have  such  practicality  either  in  terms  of  the  specific  suggestions 
stated  or  in  stimulating  critical  and  creative  thinking  based  on 
the  ideas  presented.  For  aside  from  occasional  flights  into  the 
wonderful  world  of  fantasy,  the  reader  is  concerned  essentially 
with  reading  as  a  functional  activity  permitting  him  to  achieve 
reahstic  goals. 

We  are  all  indebted  not  only  this  year  but  for  the  past  eleven 
years  to  Dr.  J.  Allen  Figurel  for  his  masterful  accomplishment  of 
editing  the  annual  convention  proceedings.  The  task  has  grown 
more  monumental  each  year,  and  yet  the  increased  quantity  of 
material  has  only  resulted  in  increased  quality  of  editing.  Dr 
Figurel  retires  from  his  position  as  editor  of  Part  1  of  the  conven- 
tion proceedings  as  IRA  experiments  with  a  new  format  for  1969. 
TRA  shall,  of  course,  always  call  on  Dr.  Figurel  for  his  excellent 
counsel.  He  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Reading  Association.  We  applaud  him 
for  his  dedicated  and  superior  service. 

H.  Alan  Robinson,  President 
International  Reading  Association 
1967-1968 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  READING  ASSOCIATION  Came  into  being  Jan- 
^vtary  1,  19^6,  through  the  merger  of  the.  Interjiational  Council 
for  the  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction  and  the  National 
Asspcia^^^  Teaching.  It  is  a  professional  orgahiza- 

tioniprjndividuals  and  groups  who  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  irnprpYem  of  reading  programs — both  developmental  and 
cremedial^^  children  and  adults-^and  with  providing  adequate 
.guidance  in  all  situations  in  which  reading  serves  as  a  vital  aid 
to  learning; 

The  Association  publishes  three  professional  membership  jour- 
nals. The  Keading  Teacher  and  the  Journal  of  Reading  are  pub- 
lished eight  times  a  year — October  through  May.  The  Reading 
Teacher  is  a  publication  devoted  to  all  aspects  of  reading  at  the 
elementary  school  level;  the  Journal  of  Reading  is  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  reading  programs  in  high  schools  and  at  the 
college  and  adult  levels.  Reading  Research  Quarterly  b  issued 
each  year  in  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  and  is  a  scholarly 
journal  concerned  with  experimental  research  and  theoretical 
speculation  in  reading  and  related  areas. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  teaching  or 
supervision  of  reading  at  any  school  level,  to  parents,  and  to  other 
persons  interested  in  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  Members 
and  council  affiliates  represent  all  fifty  of  the  United  States  and 
many  nations,  such  as  Australia,  Canada,  England,  Germany, 
New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Japan,  Denmark,  and  others.  For  complete 
information  about  membership  in  the  Association  and  subscrip- 
tions to  IRA  journals  write  to  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Staiger,  Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer,  International  Reading  Association,  Six  Tyre 
Avenue,  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 

All  parts  of  Volume  13,  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  the 
back  issues  of  the  Proceedings,  are  available  from  the  publisher. 
International  Reading  Association,  Inc.,  Six  Tyre  Avenue,  New- 
ark, Delaware  19711.  The  early  volumes,  1  through  8,  of  the 
Proceedings  were  published  in  cooperation  with  Scholastic  Book 
Services. 

The  International  Reading  Association  attempts,  through  its 
publications,  to  provide  a  forum  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
opinion  on  reading.  This  policy  permits  divergent  view- 
points without  assuming  the  endorsement  of  the  Association. 
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READING  AND  REALISM  is  Part  1  of  thc  thirtf^nth  annual  proceed- 
ings of  the  International  Reading  Association.  In  previous  ira 
proceedings,,  hundreds  of  papers  on  every  facet  of  reading  and 
reading  education  have  appeared*  A  roster  of  past  authors  would 
cglHPXiMji  Who**  in  reading*  Each  volume^  has  bro^ 

forth  divergent  but,  nevertheless,  important  viewpoints,  often 
accomparijed  by  significant  research  studies*  By  far  the  greatest 
hunibNBr  of  contributions  came  from  classroom  teachers*  The  re- 
suit  was  that  each  volume  was  a  compendium  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  theories,  practices,  and  procedures  for  each  year* 

As  the  annual  programs  of  iRA  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  ever  growing  membership,  so  did  the  annual  proceedings,  a 
growth  of  from  less  than  200  pages  in  the  first  (1956)  volume, 
to  912  pages  in  this  Part  1  of  the  thirteenth  (1968)  annual 
proceedings  volume — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three 
smaller  publications  covering  special  interest  areas  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  as  Parts  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  1968  Proceedings* 
When  volumes  get  too  big  they  become  impractical,  especially^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cocts. 

Reading  and  Kealkvi  contains  only  the  formal  papers  pre- 
sented at  iRA*s  Boston  Convention  which  was  held  April  24-27, 
1968*  Lack  of  space  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  the  papers 
of  discussants  and  reactors*  Areas  covered  by  this  publication  in* 
elude  the  following:  reading  instruction  and  materials,  the  cur- 
riculum in  reading,  reading  organization,  preservice  and  inservice 
education  of  teachers  of  reading,  research  evaluation  and  reports, 
and  issues  in  reading  on  the  international  scene*  Three  smaller 
publications  comprise  Volume  15:  Current  Issues  in  Readings 
edited  by  Nila  Banton  Smith;  Reading  Disability  and  Perception, 
edited  by  George  D*  Spache;  and  Reading  Evaluation^  edited  by 
Dorothy  DeBoer* 

The  editor  has  enjoyed  planning  and  editing  the  last  eleven 
volumes  of  the  series*  He  feels  he  has  profited  much  from  this 
activity  and  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
past  and  present  officers  of  the  Association,  Headquarters  staff 
members,  and  thousands  of  teachers  and  college  educators  who 
have  made  the  publication  of  the  volumes  possible* 

J*  Allen  Figurel 
Editor 
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Reading  in  the  Total  School 

Curriculum 

H.  Alan  Robinson 
Hofstra  University 


ON- THE  OPENING  PAGE  of  llii>  exciting 

.and^irightem  Tft^  Dynamics 

of  .Chahge}  Don  Fabun  (5)  uses  the 
follo\ying,:bneLtale  as  an  introduction, 
i  jiave.  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  the 
saniei 

At  exactly  5:13  a.ni.,  the  I8tli  of 
April,  1906,  a  cow  \\as  standing  some- 
wHere  between  the  main  bar  i  and  the 
milkir.g  shed  oil  the  old  Shafter  Ranch 
intGalifornia^  minding  her  own  bu;>iiiess. 
Suddenly,  -the  earth  shook,  tiie  skies 
frcnibiod,  and.  vihen  it  was  all  over, 
thcra  was  nothing  showing  of  the  co-.t 
above,  ground-but  a  hit  of  her  tail  stick- 
ing up.  For  the  student  of  change,  the 
Shafter  iCqw  is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  our 
timcsr^Shc  si ood  quietly  enough,  think- 
ing* such'  gentle  thoughts  as  cows  are 
likely  to  have,  while  huge  forces  outside 
her  ken  built  up  all  around  hor  and — 
within  a  niinute— discharged  it  all  at 
once  in  a  great  movement  that  changed 
the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
stroyed  a  city,  and  swallowed  her  up. 
And  that's  what  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  now;  how,  if  we  do  not  learn  to 
understand  and  guide  the  great  forces  of 
change  at  work  on  our  world  today,  we 
may  find  ourselves  like  the  Shaftcr  cow. 
swallowed  up  by  vast  upheavals  m  our 
way  of  life — cjuite  early  some  morning. 

The  learners  of  today  and,  indeed, 
tomorrow  may  well  be  attempting  to 
cope  with  forces  outride  our  ken  or 
range  of  understanding.  Hence,  our 
task  as  educators  specifically  con- 
cerned with  the  reading  procebs  must 
be  that  of  assisting  students  to  become 
potent,  independent  readers  as  nnich  at 
lionie  as  possible  with  the  reading  mat- 
ter confronting  them  in  the  many  dib- 
ciplines. 

^.We  cannot  settle  for  the  teaching  of 


reading  skills  or  attitudes  during:  only 
one  or  two  segments  of  our  school  day. 
We  cannot  settle,  even,  for  the  augr 
nieiited  concept  of  teaching  a  common 
body  of  skills  during  reading  period 
and  then  applying  them  in  the  content 
areas.  We  catt  only  settle  for  t!ie  fdil- 
ity  of  having  readitig  instruction,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  conmuniication 
tools,  ititegrated  tlironghout  the  total 
school  curriculunt. 

Skills  and  attitudes 

Reading  (as  viewing  and  observhig, 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing^  is  a 
process,  not  a  subject.  It  lias  no  con- 
tent of  itb  jwr..  It  may  be  considered 
a  subject  by  the  learner  who  is  at- 
rcsearchers  who  are  studying  the  pro- 
ccbs  itself,  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
a  subject  by  the  learner  who  is  at- 
tempting to  put  it  to  use  in  unlocking 
the  ideas  of  a  given  discipline.  Al- 
though a  brief  segment  of  the  primary 
bchool  curriculum  focuses  on  reading 
as  .such  in  order  to  help  learners  make 
the  transition  from  spoken  to  written 
language,  the  Ixdk  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum at  all  levels  must  emphasize 
the  acquisition  of  the  abHity  to  read  the 
nniltivaried  materials  confronting  the 
learner  in  his  society. 

An  examination  of  past  and  existing 
reading  programs  makes  one  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  typically,  the  ''reading 
program'*  is  considered  an  entity  and 
viewed  as  another  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  juxtaposition  to  the  social  stud- 
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i^^!2!^  Ridding  / 

:\  Jes  .prpgram^^  the  math  program,  the 
:«:jence.  program.  In  some  school  sit- 
-uatioiis,. teach  have  been  encouraged 
:t6/"appiy'  the  reading  skills  in  the 

.55?^^*^^'?^^?-  ^^^^  cases 

v^B^^.  i^^^  reading  program  encompassed 
:the  _t6M  school  ciirriadiim,  wliere 
:riMi(Ung  skills  Jiave  been  introdticcd, 
;    taugKt^^^  in  their  most 

.  ,?PE^?R™^;  environriients — where  tiiey 
rlVaff^^jm^  in  order  to 

:  Itest  ainderst*!^  of  tlie  aii- 

i Jthor.ami  f^^^        to  evaluate  it. 

It  appears  have  assumed  that  if  a 
I^rtiailar  reading  skill  is  tauglit  in  one 
situation,  it  can  I)e  applied  by  the 
learner  in  all  other  situations.  And 
jet,  psychological  researcli  reveals  that 
the  -*  .  .  .  similarity  between  the  origi- 
nal and  transfer  taskb  is  a  major  factor 
in  influencing  the  degree  of  transfer  of 
Jearning.  In  general,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  two 
~7  tasks,  the  greater  the  amount^  of  posi- 
tive transfer  obtained"  (•/). 

There  appears  to  l)e  a  vast  difference 
between  the  skill  of  inference-making 
in  the  narrative  discourse  of  a  basal 
reader  or  anthology  and  the  expository- 
discourse  of  a  scientific  treatise,  for  ex- 
ample. Aside  from  the  authors*  pat- 
terns of  writ uig  differing  from  reading 
assignment  to  reading  assignment,  it 
may  even  be  valid  to  assume  that  the 
skills  called  common  skills,  such  as  in- 
ference-making, differ  in  nature,  de- 
|)ending  upon  the  type  of  writing  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Consider,  as  an  example,  the  skill  of 
critical  reading.  Th.-^  very  word  skill 
applied  to  this  term  is  probably  a  mis- 
nomer;  for  it  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
thinking  process  activated  by  a  large 
cluster  of  subskills.  President-elect 
Helen  Hiius  states  that  **critical  read- 
ing requires  the  evaluation  of  the  ma- 
terial, comparing  it  with  known  stan- 
dards and  norms,  and  concluding  or 
acting  upon  the  judgment*'  (7). 

We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
learners  in  this  changing,  complex  so- 
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ciety  nui.st  attempt  to  read  critically 
and  that  teachers  miist  learn  how  to 
help  them  do  so.  If  the  reading  pro- 
gram is  considered  to  be  a  vast  array 
of  skills  and  attitudes  fonning  an  inter- 
twined network  throughout  the  disci- 
plines represented  in  a  curriculum,  the 
teacher  <loesn't  have  to  try  to  teach 
and  the  leanier  doesn't  have  to  learn 
something  called  criiicai  reading  at  one 
given  jxynt  in  time.  In  a  compart- 
mentalized program  the  teacher  can 
plot  the  teaching  of  the  ability  to  read 
critically  across  a  multitude  of  disci- 
plines throughout  the  school  day.  In 
a  depart m en talized  situation — certainly 
more  complex  to  implement — a  group 
of  teachers  will  need  to  plan  together 
in  order  to  permit  the  learner  to  en- 
gage in  a  broad  spectnun  of  activities 
which  may  result  in  his  ability  to  r'^ad 
critically.  The  host  of  other  reading 
skills,  too,  can  be  plotted  in  like  man- 
ner across  the  total  school  airridilum. 

There  is  no  one  sequence  of  skills. 
Research  in  Uie  field  of  reading  has 
never  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
specific  sequence  or,  in  fact,  has  it  ever 
sliown  the  superiority  of  one  sequence 
over  another  seq;ience.  Developmental 
reading  programs  have  been  created 
(particularly  the  sequence  of  skill  de- 
velopment) through  the  logical  think- 
ing of  educators  e.xperienced  in  the 
field.  .Such  logical  and  creative  think- 
ing can  also  help  us  place  the  reading 
skills  diroughout  the  total  schdbl  air- 
ricuhun  in  problem-solving  sequences 
until  adequate  research  in  our  field 
provides  conclusi*  e  answers.  The  de- 
velopmental reading  program  could 
be  considered  the  complete  set  of 
reading  skills  and  attitudes  needed  in 
order  to  contend  with  all  of  the  mate- 
rials to  be  read  by  each  student  during 
his  school  career.  Those  who  say, 
'*\Vell,  what's  new  about  this;  this  is 
what  we  believe,"  will  have  to  make 
the  movement  from  theoretical  frame- 
work to  implementation. 

If  we  are  to  assist  our  charges  in 
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contending  \vith  the  world  of  change,  it 
isAC&^^  we  provide  a  commu- 

nications pr(^ram  which  will  permeate 
%e -total  school  airriailum.  Each  new 
piete  of  instructional  material  must  be 
subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  in  rela- 
tion to  such  questions  as,  "How  can  I 
Kelp  ^ch  reader,  who  must  interact 
wjtlutWs  material,  carry  on  a  fniitful 
<naIogue  with.the authors?  What  can  I 
<!o  i§  gi^e  each  reader  the  power  to 
^evalimte  the  results  his  dialogue?** 
OUvipusly  siich  questions  are  of  sig- 
'nificance  throughout  the  airriculum  as 
materials  are  read,  studied,  and  ana- 
lyzed in  a  broad  variety  of  disciplines. 
Obviously  skills  and  attitudes  will 
change  in  relation  to  the  demands  of 
the  teacher  and  the  learner  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials. 

Learners  and  materials 

We  are  confronted  totiay  with  a 
multitude  of  learners  who  want  to  and 
must  interact  with  society  now.  They 
cannot  wait  for  tomorrow.  And,  per- 
haps more  important,  they  cannot  and 
must  not  be  cheated  by  an  educational 
system,  unequipped,  unready,  and 
sometimes  unwilling  to  change. 
Xfouthing  such  phrases  as  "meeting  in- 
dividual differences**  and  "^1ke  the 
child  where  he  is"  means  nothing  to  the 
learner  who  sits  in  a  reading  group 
called  the  Bluebird.^  or  in  a  history 
cla.ss  where  **read  and  discuss  the 
chapter'*  is  the  constant  ai>.sigmnent. 

As  John.  H.  Fischer,  president  of 
Teachers  College^  Columbia,  has  .said. 
"We  are  reluctant  to  face  the  truth  that 
the  nature  of  our  comnumities  and  the 
forces  that  affect  them  have  changed 
much  more  rapidly  than  our  readiness 
either  to  recognize  the  changes  or  to 
respond  to  them.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  in  human  experience  that  preoc- 
cupation with  oUI  as.sHmptions  has  <li- 
verted  attention  from  new  facts,  but 
the  nostalgia  and  inertia  we  exhibit  re- 
garding the  operation  of  schools  differ 


sharply  from  our  attitude  toward  other 
institutions**  (d). 

The  learners  of  todiy  need  to  face 
realism  within  the  classroom,  not  only 
outside  of  it.  We  cannot  continue  to 
**play  at**  learning.  Methods  and  mar 
terials  must  be  utilized  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals sitting  in  classrooms. 

On  the  broad  horizon  we  must  con- 
tinuously and  actively  put  pressure  on 
schools,  school  systems,  counties,  and 
states  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
adopting  a  given  text  for  a  given  level 
for  all  students  in  its  jurisdiction.  We 
must  work  toward  matching  the  mate- 
rials of  instruction  to  the  present  abili- 
ties of  youngsters.  But  also  we  must 
work  toward  matching  the  content  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  to  the  ego- 
needs,  the  community-needs,  the 
work-needs,  and  the  interests  of  those 
youngsters.  We  must  work  toward 
the  goal  of  an  active  and  well -stocked 
library  or  communications  center  in 
each  school  staffed  by  librarians  who 
are  child-  and  life-oriented  in  contrast 
to  a  traditional  book-orientation. 

It  i.s  im|x:rative  that  we  read  and  in- 
terpret some  of  the  present  research 
directed  tow\ani  **how  children  learn** 
so  we  may  differentiate  instruction 
with  regard  for  the  methods  the 
learner  find.s  most  beneficial.  If  we 
cannot  do  this  work  on  our  own,  a 
member  of  the  school  or  school  system 
.staff  should  be  obligated  to  help. 
.\ctual  attention  to  the  differing  ways 
individuals  learn,  with  .suitable  instruc- 
tion planned  to  consider  such  differ- 
ences, forces  us  to  abandon  the  three- 
group  method  as  tftc  ivay  of  teaching 
reading.  Planning  must  encompass  a 
wkle  number  of  appraaches  utilizing 
f  -tliosc^procecUires  and  materials  most 
suitable  for  particular  learners. 

The  nature  of  instruction  and  of  the 
materials  used  in  instruction  nuist  be 
dcvlicated  toward  developing  citizens 
who  not  only  respect  themselves  and 
those  about  them  Imt  also  have  experi- 


^K^;' : :  i       ^  Reading  a 

;eiwed.  ttt  varied  materi«ils 

J[often'  contr^^^  and  are  imwill- 

ing:t6  Jc^^  set  of  principles  on 

tare  vyue^  T^^^  become  citizens 

who,  ^after^  the  niess«ige 

jof '  an  J  aiitKof,  J  raise  quest  ions,  d  isagree, 
ylfyf^  the  message  in  light  of 
:teif  exp^^  and  place  the  nics- 
'^^ge  ^w'tlijn.  the  framework  of  what 
4lic3^^  :K^  present  and  what 

^iKeJgmay^e^^^^^ 

Cljase  IpeaUs^  pf  a  h igl i er  I  ite rac y, 
beyond  the  lever  of  simple  coniprelicn- 
JJgfi  of  a  hiessage,  toward  the  use  of 
what  we.  read  in  sharpening  onr  **pcr- 
ception  of  tlie  world  about  u.s  and  the 
.people  who  inhabit  it :  the  j)0wcr  to 
^ornpfdicnd;  the  mathematical  and  sci- 
;gntific  concepts  and  modes  of  inciuiry 
ivinch  arc  reshaping  the  modtrn 
;>vorld ;  the  capacity  to  enter  undcr- 
^  standingly  and  a))prcciati\cl\  into 
^'AHj^s,  modes  of  bcha\ior,  ami  points 
of  view  afishig  in  cultures  different 
from  our  own;  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider !dc«is  even  when  they  seem  tlirc.it- 
ening  to  cherished  beliefs  or  vested 
interests;  a  disposition  to  carry  on 
steadily,  tlirough  reading  and  other 
channels,  incjuirics  directed  toward  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  the  culti- 
vation of  understandhig" 

Adherence  to  the  idea  tir.t  readhi*^ 
instruction  is  conducted  at  one  time  or 
two  times  during  the  da\  witii  one  or 
two  sctb  of  materials  .ind  mmuc  supple 
mentary  readers  will  nut  licl|>  (le\eIop 
higher  litertttes.  As  Cha,->c  albo  say>. 
"We  ca|i  no  longer  settle  for  an  at 
tempt  to  (le\clop  the  higlier  litcrac\ 
only  in  persons  for  whom  the  d<jors  of 
learning  arc  opened  wide  hy  favorable 
early  environment.  In  the  future  thchc 
powers  and  thcbC  values  will  he  made 
available  on  equitable  terms  to  ;.II.  or 
they  may  not  for  long  be  available  to 
any**  (2).  Chase  ninde  tliis  statement 
in  1961,  We  accept  it  and  endorse  it 
in  1068  But  its  implementation  ha^ 
hardly  begun, 
Xfany  educators  are  on  the  inniiedi- 
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ate  firing  line.  They  may  agree  that 
Jill  of  these  things  should  be  done  and 
tlhat  they  should  have  a  role  in  doing 
them.  But,  most  important  of  all,  they 
w«ant  to  know  what  to  do  rlp^ht  now. 
Bright  and  experienced  people  are 
wrestling  with  such  serious  probleins 
and  are  finding  answers  difficult. 
Solutions  are  not  at  hand  ;  but  I  do 
havx  a  few  suggestions  which  coidd  be 
implemented : 

1.  Place  emphasis  on  prevention 
rather  than  remediation.  Begin  help- 
ing the  child  who  evidences  problems 
when  the  problems  are  first  noted — 
nursery  school,  kindergarten,  or  grade 
one.  Call  it  "remediation**  if  that 
means  is  tjie  only  way  to  obtain  funds. 

2.  Don*t  broaden  the  remedial  pro- 
gram if  it  appears  to  encom|Kiss  more 
tlmn  one  third  of  a  school *s  popula- 
tion ;  in  these  cases  the  term  remedial 
rcadbuj  makes  no  sense.  Put  avaihable 
funds  to  work  in  curricidum  clianges 
(again,  calling  it  'Veniedial  reading'*  if 
this  is  essential). 

.3.  If  a  reniedial  re«ading  prognam  is 
serv  icing  a  portion  of  the  school  popu- 
lation on  a  time  schedule  such  as  two, 
three,  or  five  f)erio(ls  a  week,  twenty 
minutes  to  liw  hour  in  duration,  don't 
accept  the  cliche  '*t*ake  the  child  where 
he  i.s"  without  more  serious  considera- 
tion. If  a  child  goes  back  to  situations 
in  classHioms  where  he  is  expected  to 
attempt  to  read  materials  beyond  the 
reading  level  assigned  to  him  by  the 
reading  teacher,  he  needs  more  assist- 
.mce  than  just  working  on  grade  level. 
"Taking  him  where  he  is"  must  refer 
to  his  total  f)lace  in  the  school  society. 
.\  dichotomy  between  the  remedial 
program  and  classroom  f)rograms  must 
not  exi.st.  The  retarded  reader  must 
be  lielped  to  at  least  contend  partially 
with  the  ideas  he  is  meeting  in  the 
reJiding  materials  of  the  classroom. 
Work  with  hhn  on  needed  skills,  yes, 
hut  also  help  him  achieve  some  small 
mea.sure  of  success  in  his  classroom. 
Find  easy-to-read  books  that  will  give 
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Kim  some  background  in  the  concepts 
:3ealt  ^vith  in.  His  classroom  or  class- 
^^ooips:  AVork  on  the  vocabulary  and, 
nndeedj.soriie^of^^^^^  patterns  of  writing 
ihe<js,nieetjng  in  more  complex  ma- 
^teriajs.  Certainly  this  approach  is  not 
;p€rfect^tl^^  total  curriculum  s>IiopI(I  be 
suitedao^^^^^^^^  needs,  but  until 

i!ft^.t;4i?ft?'^'W  ^  jMSt  confront  m  with 
Avqrkbook  exercis^^  on  t>kills  separated 
ifomjiif.  r^ealisiii-of  the  rest  of  tlie  cur- 
ifiajliifn. 

^  j4:  If: only  one  textook  must  be  used 
by  all.  differentiate  assignnients.  Each 

_le«'irner  doesn't  have  to  read  the  bame 
material,  ronnit  the  retarded  reader 
to  study  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs, 
oi-  small  portions  of  icxt  with  a  definite 

fpufpose  or  purposes  in  inind.  Don't 
have  other  members  of  the  class  read 
the  same  information  but  have  them 
read  parts  of  an  assignment  for  a  vari- 
ety of  other  purposes.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion  tlie  retarded  reader  will 
have  a  vital  part  to  play  in  {)resenting 
his  information  and  will  also  be  able  to 
learn  from  the  oral  report of  others. 

5.  Eiicounige  the  reading  specialist, 
when  one  is  present,  to  work  with  the 
classroom  _te.icher  in  te.ini-tejiching  sit- 
il'^tiQUS  whene\er  feasible.  This  com- 
bination will  pernu't  skill  application  to 
the  iniinedi.ite  needs  of  the  curriculum. 

6.  Avoid  .issuniing.  and  particularl\ 
stathig  o\er  and  over  again  to  stu- 
dents, that  rciding  ii>  the  most  impor- 
tant tool  of  learning  for  all,  for  it  may 
not  be  so,  .ind  is  probably  not  so,  for 
many  individuals.  Do.  though,  dem- 
on str.ite  the  importance  of  reading  in 
numerous  situations  b\  bringing  in  and 
permiuing  many  types  of  reading  ma- 
terials in  the  classroom.  Set  up  and 
encourage  reading  for  a  nuiltitude  of 
purposes.  Some  students  think  that 
reading  is  only  essential  to  please  the 
teacher  and  get  the  assignment  done. 

7.  Doirt  talk  about  the  joys  of  read- 
ing, demonstrate  them  Bring  a  book 
you're  reading  ^to  bcbool.  Read  it 
from  time  to  time  so  students  niav  ob- 
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serve.    Laugh,  cry,  and  talk  about  it. 
Let  die  teacher  be  a  visible  model  to 
"emulate. 

'Teachers  and  teacher  education 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  variety  of 
technifjues  and  uses  of  materials  that 
teachers  have  worked  out— particu- 
larly teachers  in  large  urban  areas  fac- 
ing situations  unlike  those  reported  iii 
their  professional  textbooks  or  dealt 
with  in  university  classes.  The  sadr 
(lest  scene,  however,  is  to  observe 
those  teachers  who  work  in  the  midst 
of  a  changed  environment  but  don't 
recognize  it — who  go  on  trying  to  do 
what  they  have  learned  and,  in  the  face 
of  failure,  blame  their  failure  on  the 
learners. 

In  actuality  the  blame  nuist  be 
placed  most  fully  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  trainers  of  teachers  in  colleges  rmd 
universities  who  explore  reading  the- 
ory and  teach  approaches  of  the  piist 
without  regard  for  the  preseiit,  who 
lia\e  not  themselves  been  inside  a 
classroom  for  the  past  five  or  ten 
>ears.  But  also  the  blame  must  fall  on 
the  schools  themselves,  schools  in- 
vohed  in  the  current  scene  but  schools 
which  are  doing  little  to  change  die 
teaching  behaviors  of  their  hiade- 
qnately  prepared  teachers. 

Perhaps  Da  vies  ovcrdramatizes  hi 
his  presentation  of  the  problem,  but  he 
certainly  reflects  truth  about  teacher 
education  in  general  when  he  says. 

Teacher  education  is  the  slum  of 
Anic»*iean  education.  It  is  a  slum  be- 
cause it  is  characterized  by  neglect,  pov- 
erty, isolation,  ah'enation,  exploitation, 
lack  of  status,  and  in.sccurity.  Teacher 
education  is  in  trouble,  just  as  slums 
are  in  trouble,  because  r.ot  enough  in- 
fluential in>titutions  or  agencies  or  in- 
di\iduals  take  it  seriously  or  care  enough 
about  it  to  take  positive  action.  The 
scholars  don*t ;  the  graduate  schools 
don't;  school  systems  don't;  the  colleges 
don't;  the  .state  legislatures  don't;  the 
teacher  organizations  don*t;  the  Office 
of  Education  doesn't.  Our  society  sim- 
ply hasn't  been  willing  yet  to  <Ievote 
adequate  intellectual  and  monetary  re- 
sources to  the  task  of  developing  high 
quality  i^ersoimel  for  our  schools.  To- 
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/ '  day  tKcfe  is  the  possibility  that  the  slum 
;^  cai^^^  The  opportunity  for 

renewal  and  reform  and  rejuvenation  is 
: -here  (J).  ~. 

.^^There  are  positive  trends  today. 
THe  ^scte^      and  the  graduate  schools 
.Jjrg  iyrning.  to\vhrd  the  kind  of  re- 
Vli^rch^which        serve  practicably  in 
-&ping,  wirt^^  differences  if 

•the  resuU^  can  be  iin- 

jP!.eni=?.%y^^  enough.    The  col- 

leges, itate^  of  education, 

^and^  school  systems  in  given  states  are 
Jfcginning  to  face  the  problems  of 
teacfiier  education  by  scheduling  collo- 
quies ,oh  tlie  topic.    Our  government 
has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
iiou^by  passiiig  a.new  act  which  places 
^cc«Tipletci  empliasi   on  funding  propos- 
_  als  directed  toward  the  training  of 
teachers,  particularly  those  who  will 
AVork  in  urban  areas. 

Steps  we  might  take 

1.  Every  teacher  of  a  reading  or 
language  arts  methods  course  must  pay 
periodic  visits  to  the  schools  in  which 
his  teacher-students  are  employed,  or 
at  least  in  schools  similar  to  those  ser- 
viced by  his  students.  Better  yet.  he 
should  become  involved  in  some  type 
of  project  with  one  or  more  of  the 
schools  so  he  may  ha\e  a  continuhig 
and  fairly  deep  involvement.  He 
should  then  take  a  careful  look  at  his 
course  of  study  in  relation  to  his  actual 
observations.  Changes  in  the  course 
of  study  should  then  be  executed,  pref- 
erably with  consultation  services  from 
some  of  the  most  expert  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  schools  visited. 
This  advice  is  directed  toward  noted 
reading  authorities  as  well  as  the  neo- 
phyte to  the  field.  Old  cliches  are  too 
often  offered  to  earnest  teachers  who 
deserve  better  responses. 

2.  Let  the  time  arrive  when  teachers 
of  reading  methods  courses  team  up 
with  teachers  of  methods  courses  in 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and 
other  subjects  to  help  students  learn 
not  only  the  teaching  of  a  discipline. 
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but  also  the  procedures  for  helping 
learners  cope  with  the  reading  of  tlie 
various  materials  used.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  reality  in  help- 
ing students  meet  ttie  reading  needs  of 
the  varied  disciplines  is  that  teachers 
themselves  have  never  been  con- 
sciously confronted  with  the  specific 
reading  tasks  needed  in  given  types  of 
discourse.  And  this  type  of  education 
must  be  ongoing  both  in  graduate  level 
courses  and  in  the  school  system  be- 
cause materials  are  clianging  in  nature 
at  a  rapid  pace.  The  reading  skills  the 
high  school  student  needed  in  dealing 
with  the  chemistry  textbook  of  even 
five  years  ago  are  much  different  from 
those  needed  today. 

3.  Student  teaching  experiences 
should  be  developed  during  the  fresh- 
man year  of  college  and  continued  each 
year  during  the  total  college  period. 
Just  as  we  suggest  that  the  college  pro- 
fessor must  he  a  part  of  the  school  set- 
ting, we  must  insist  that  the  graduate 
has  had  many  real  experiences  in 
schools  before  selling  his  wares.  Even 
if  we  find  much  attrition  from  fresh- 
man year  through  senior  year,  the  ex- 
periences will  be  worthwhile.  Those 
students  who  do  not  eventually  become 
teachers  will  still  profit  from  their 
classroom  visits.  Undoubtedly  the  ac- 
ademic learning  in  the  college  courses 
will  be  enlianced  when  coupled  with  a 
nuiltitude  of  ol)ser\  ations  and  teaching 
experiences  directly  within  the  school 
setting  over  a  period  of  years. 
.  4.  We  must  encourage  dialogues 
followed  by  action  among  those  teacher 
educators  most  deeply  concerned  in  a 
given  comnnmity,  county,  region, 
provhice,  or  state,  ira  has  taken  some 
giant  steps  in  this  direction  by  concen- 
trating of  late  on  buildnig  strong  state 
reading  organizations.  Some  of  these 
organizations  have  already  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  together  the  impor- 
tant forces  in  reading  instruction. 
Right  now  there  are  departments  of 
education,  teacher  education  institu- 
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tipris,  arid  representatives  of  many  of 
the  sclippl  isysteins  in  the  state  sitting 
jdown  (p  discuss  how  to  improve 
teacher  ediicatioh  in  reading  both  at 

/the  prese^^^^^  and  in-service  level  s» 
foth  within  the  college  and  university 
and'  withiii  the  school  systems  tliem- 

i^selyes. 

5.  Scjipol  systems  must  begin  to  re- 
vjse\'lKeif  schedules  so  teachers  are 
permitted  to  become  involved  in  in- 
^fvice  >ypflc  arid  group  planning  with 
Tgreatef  ffejquw        Such  work  should 

be  scheduled  during  a  teacher's  work- 
day rather  than  after  it  when  under- 
staiiclatle  fatigiie  sets  in.  It  is  not  in- 
^coriceivable  (arid  in  fact  it  is  being  ac- 
complished in  some  places)  that  in- 
service  activities  are  part  of  the  daily 
schedule.  Certainly  school  systems 
-should  capitalize  on  Saturdays  and 
summers  as  appropriate  times  for  com- 
pensated endeavor.  The  nature  of  in- 
service  activities,  too»  must  change 
from  the  very  broad  and  general  to  the 
specific  if  we  are  to  make  changes  in 
teaching  behavior.  Inviting  an  author- 
ity to  talk  to  a  faculty  may  be  satisfac- 
tory as  an  initial  step,  but  it  can't  be 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  or  it 
serves  little  purpose.  Teachers  must 
be  helped  to  describe  an  instructional 
problem  which  can  be  solved  through  a 
series  of  operations.  For  example, 
classroom  diagnosis  as  a  topic  for  an 
in-service  program  is  much  too  broad 
a  concept.  But  focusing  on  grasping 
the  main  idea  as  an  important  skill  in 
reading  social  studies  materials  and 
then  helping  teachers  develop  informal 
tools  to  evaluate  the  learner's  ability  to 
grasp  some  main  ideas  are  feasible. 
The  teacher  at  first  may  need  to  learn 
just  what  the  skill  is  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant. But  such  enlightenment  must 
be  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
actual  tool,  trials  in  the  classroom  set- 
ting, evaluation  of  the  tool  and  the 
trials,  and  revision  if  necessary. 

6.  The  facilities  used  for  in-service 
^rofrfams    need    vast  improvement. 


With  the  types  of  programs  being  of- 
fered today  and  the  many  that  will  ar- 
rive in  the  close  tomorrow,  the  teach- 
er-students must  be  able  to  manipulate 
materials,  see  and  take  part  in  demon- 
strations, and  have  time  to  try  out 
ideas.  With  programed  materials  and^ 
large  systems  approaches,  in-service 
education  must  stress  actual  involve- 
ment— that  is,  the  environment  must 
be  suitable  for  the  activity.  Very  few 
modern  programs  can  be  demonstrated 
in  a  room  minus  electrical  outlets. 

Reading  in  the  total  school  curriai- 
lum  is  difficult  to  achieve.  It  is  difficult 
because  a, program  across  a  network  of 
disciplines  involves  the  careful  plan- 
ning and  expertise  of  numerous  people. 
It  is  difficult  because  the  curriculum, 
as  well  as  the  materials  used  within  the 
curriculum,  must  not  be  the  same  for 
all  learners.  But  just  as  the  content  of 
the  curricula  must  change  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  each  student,  so  must  we 
help  each  obtain  and  polish  the  tools 
essential  for  unlocking  the  ideas  pre- 
sented in  print. 

Change  is  inevitable.  We  must 
change  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  as 
difficult  as  the  path  may  seem.  We 
are  obligated,  by  our  very  calling,  to 
urge  and  abet  change  in  stu'^lents.  We 
are  obligated  to  accept  all  students  on 
equal  teims.  We  are  obligated  to  help, 
with  the  best  of  our  ability,  prepare 
students  for  a  world  which  none  of  us 
can  foresee  witli  much  accuracy.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  the  field  of 
speciality-communication  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  important  and,  perhaps, 
mo.st  complex  aspect  of  human  devel- 
opment. 
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yLOpkiNG   TO   THE   YEAR    AHEAD  onC 

l.iloes  npt  neecl  to  be  a  Nostradamus  to 
Irealize  that  this  is  indeed  a  time  of 
ty:.^  challenge  and  oppor         for  the  ira 
Jis  well  as  for  the  entire  teaching  pro- 
fession.   Fortiniately,  over  the  past 
:  seyefaL  years  tlie  Association  has  in- 
;cr^^       its  participation  in  upgrading 
J  tlje  educa^^^  of  the  vari- 

piis  nations  represented  in  its  member- 
ship through  its  expanding  publica- 
tions program,  conventions,  world  con- 
:  ;gresses,  and  vast  range  of  other  act ivi- 
T^ties:  ^With  such  a  firm  momentum  al- 
ready established,  we  enter  the  forth- 
coming year  with  full  confidence  that 
the  International  Reading  Association 
is  ready  to  accept  the  challenges  facing 
it.  Not  only  are  we  ready  to  accept 
them  but,  in  fact,  view  them  as  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Association  to  grow 
even  more  effective  in  its  basic  role  of 
providing  service  and  leadersiiip  in  the 
area  of  reading. 

Hence,  the  theme  for  next  year  will 
be  "Challenges  and  Opportunities  in 
Reading/'  Hy  hc.irching  out  chal- 
lenges and  making  opportimities  of 
them,  the  Association  will  be  able  to 
play  a  significantly  more  active  role  in 
giving  direction  to  educational  |)ractice. 
This  is  a  lofty  goal.  To  relate  it  to 
reality  one  must  first  look  at  the  fac- 
tors within  the  ^Vssociation  that  are  es- 
sential if  the  Association  is  indeed  tu 


extend  its  influence. 
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As  in  any  profes- 
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sional  organisation,  ira's  strength  rests 
in  its  people — that  is,  in  its  member- 
ship, in  the  (luality  of  its  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  quality  and  range  of 
its  ser\  ices.  The  remainder  of  this  re- 
port is  organized  .iround  these  three 
factors. 

Membership 

At  present,  ira  has  approximately. 
55,000  members  and  subscribers. 
More  than  52,000  of  these  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  approximately 
2,500  are  in  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  reading  associations 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Japan,  and  Is- 
rael are  affiliated  with  ira.  Within 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  mem- 
bers affiliate  with  local  and  regional 
councils  which  provide  strong  local  ties 
as  well.  One  very  plausible  explana- 
tion for  the  phenomenal  membership 
growth  of  IRA  is  the  grass  roots  nature 
of  local  councils,  as  well  as  state  *and 
rot^ional  councils. 

I'or  the  new  year,  a  goal  has  been 
set  for  a  6  percent  increase  in  member- 
ship. Tiie  purpose  underlying  this 
goal  is  not  simply  to  gain  numbers  for 
numbers'  sake.  In  fact,  from  a  strictly 
economic  point  of  \iew.  increased 
meniberohif)  can  mean  trouble,  espe- 
cial I  \  in  a  period  of  increasing  costs. 
Last  year,  for  example,  services  to  in- 
dividual members  cgtst  $1.13  more  than 
the  membership  fee. 
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Mefribersliip  growth  is  important  for 
two  professional  reaboiis.  A  larger 
liiembersliip  enhances  the  authority  of 
the  Association  as  it  represents  its 

^"nieinbers.  Secondly,  becall^e  nieniher- 
ship  implies  a  professional  coniniitnient 
to  the  goals  of  the  Association,  an  in- 
creasing iiienibership  serves  as  a  means 

:^r^^l&^"?^PP^"g  more  leadership  people 
iin'ilie^  field. 

_  To  hieet  the  projected  goal,  special 
effqrfe  will  be  made  through  tlie  local. 
state\  aiid  regional  councils.  Recent 
experience  suggebts  that  state  councils 
lii  the  United  States  and  regional 
councils  in  Canada  are  especially  effec- 
tive vehicles  for  recruiting  additional 
meiiibers.  The  Organization  and 
Sfembership  Connnittee,  chaired  b\ 
Albert  Kingston,  is  charged  with 
major  responsibility  in  regard  to  this 
goal.  Jack  Fluiiiphrey  as  Organiza- 
tion Chairman  for  the  United  State.s 
and  his  counterpart  in  Canada.  Eti.d 
King,  will  also  bear  ke\  responsibilit\ . 

Responsibility  for  growth  in  meni- 
l)ership  on  an  international  liasl.s  will 
rest  with  a  newly  formed  International 
Affairs  Committee  chaired  b\  Henry 
Bamnian.  E\e  Malnujuist  ha.s  de\el- 
oped  a  ten -point  plan  outlining  ira's 
role  in  raising  reading  standards 
around  the  world.  Tu  further  support 
Council  de\  elopment.  the  Council  Pro- 
gram .Aids  Committee,  iieaded  by  \'ir- 
ginia  >foore.  ha»  (le\  eloped  special 
program  kits  including  printed  mate- 
rial, recordings.  2  \  2  .slides,  reprints, 
and  a  biblio^'raphy. 

The  administration 
.Marked  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  central  administratifm  or  Head- 
quarters of  IRA  in  recent  years. 
Increase  in  membership  ha  required  a 
larger  headquarters  stalT.  In  turn,  a 
larger  staff  has  made  the  procuring  of 
special  taleiv  .  po.<sible.  With  the 
same  relali\  e  elTort.  i.  e..  the  same  per- 
cent of  income  being  spent  for  admin- 
istration as  in  the  past,  the  A.ssociation 
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now  has  an  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary, a  business  manager,  an  editor, 
and  a  computer  programer.  Increase 
in  size  will  cause  other  specialists  to  be 
added.  Perhaps  the  next  person  will  be 
a  specialist  in  research. 

This  is  well  and  good  but  one  must 
admit  that  it  is  all  quantitative.  Is 
there  a  qualitati\e  appraisal  of  IJead- 
(|uarters  as  well?  Indeed,  yes.  Rxr- 
tenth  a  cpa,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  with  nonprofit  organizti- 
tions.  and  the  president  of  a  publishing 
company  reviewed  the  statistical  and 
financial  records  of  die  Association,  in- 
cluding its  projections  for  die  future. 
They  agreed  that  the  Association  has 
been  well  managed  and  has  been 
served  well  by  its  Headquarters  StafT. 
Tliey  did  suggest — in  fact,  strongly 
recommended — that  the  Board  develop 
a  management  policy  statement  to  g»ve 
direction  to  future  decision  making. 
The  .\ssociatioii  has  reached  the  level 
of  complexity  where  this  direction  is 
highly  desirable.  De\  eloping  such  a 
statement  has  been  given  high  priority 
for  the  coming  year. 

One  cannot  speak  ot  Headquarters 
without  mentioning  the  building  pro- 
gram. This  project  has  been  moving 
on  schedule  with  1970  set  as  die  target 
date  to  move  into  the  new  Headquar- 
ters building.  This  \ear  i»  critical  for 
the  fund  raising  acti\ities  being  di- 
rected by  William  Sheldon  who  has 
de\  eloped  an  extensi\c  program  of  ac- 
ti\ities  for  indi\idual  members  and  die 
A ssociat ion's  council s. 

.Seivicc 

The  As.sociation  makes  its  major 
contribution  in  the  realm  of  service. 
Service  is  the  prime  reason  for  the 
Association's  existence,  and  we  must 
look  to  the  range  and  quality  of  its 
ser\ices  to  judge  its  effectiveness.  The 
AhsociatioiTs  services  center  around 
information — gathering  and  at  times 
generating  and  disseminating  it.  This 
handling  of  infonnation  in  reading  re- 
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-sjijis  jn  foiir  major  activities  around 
iwhich  : the  activities  of  the  Association 
i  center: 

•  ^Publications 

-•'Gonventidns,  Institutes,  Confer- 
ences, Workshops  (or  whatever 
nanie:mjght4)e  given  tcMfe  gath- 
ering, of  people  to  see,  listen,  and 

•  Spokeshian  for  the  reading  pro- 

•  Infoniiation  Center 

Piiblicauons 
.  Publications,  which  last  year  (1966- 
1967)  accounted,  for  approximately  40 
i)ercent  of  ira^s  total  budget  ($220,000), 
are.  the  Association's  major  service  ac- 
ttiyity.  The  magnitude  of  this  effort  is 
further  enhanced  when  one  recognizes 
that  all  manuscripts  are  provided  by 
.authors  with  no  cost  to  ira.  This  will- 
ingness to  serve  makes  this  high  level 
of  productivity  possible. 

At  least  -tliirty-five  different  items 
are  scheduled  to  be  published  next 
year.  The  journals,  commissioned 
volumes.  Reading  Aids,  Perspectives, 
and  Bibliographies  are  continuing  se- 
ries and,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  this  number.  However,  new  publi- 
cation efforts  are  also  scheduled  for 
next  year  : 

1.  The  EKic/cKiER  Monograph  Se- 
ries— four  volumes — (first  two: 
A.  Sterl  Artley  and  Ruth  Strang) 
funded  through  the  ira  Research 
Fund. 

2.  A  series  of  monographs  to  inter- 
pret reading  instruction.  A 
CSOK/Indiana  I'niversity  Foun- 
dation Project  provides  the  man- 
uscripts for  IKA. 

3.  Convention  Abstracts  for  the 
Kansas  City  Convention.  The  an- 
nual convention  has  grown  to  a 
size  which  makes  publishing  pro- 
ceedings too  expensive.  Joseph 
Nemeth  will  serve  as  editor  of 
the  abstracts  volume. 

4.  Discussions  are  in  process  with 


the  Department  of  Audiovisual 
Instruction  to  commission  a 
jointly-sponsored  volume  on 
multimedia  and  reading. 

Conventions,  institutes,  workshops, 
seminars 

The  Second  World  Congress  in  Co- 
penhagen and  the  1969  Convention  in 
Kansas  City  immediately  come  to 
mind.  Dorothy  Dietrich  is  planning 
the  Saturday  program  and  William 
Po^well.  *lie  seminars  for  Kansas  City. 
In  addition.  .Alan  Robinson  working 
with  Kenneth  Goodman  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Psycholiiiguistics  and  Read- 
ing, has  scheduled  four  regional  semi- 
nars on  linguistics  and  reading  for 
next  year  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
Toronto,  and  Los  Angeles. 

A  Perspecti\es  Conference  is  sched- 
ided  at  the  ascd  meetings  in  Chicago 
in  March  1 969.  sponsored  by  the 
Reading  Development  Committee,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Book 
Council  and  ira.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  is  **De\  eloping  Lifetime 
Readers." 

Likewise,  the  Region:;!  Planning 
Committee,  chaired  by  .Amelia  Melnik, 
is  charged  with  organizing  regional 
conferences,  seminars,  or  institutes  on 
timely  topics. 

The  Automation  in  Reading  Com- 
mittee is  also  planning  a  special  pre- 
con  vent  ion  institute  at  Kansas  City. 
The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  agreed  to  sponsor  a  per- 
spectives conference  at  Kansas  City 
concerned  with  parents  and  reading. 

\'arious  provisions  of  the  Educa- 
tional Professional  De\elopments  Act 
are  being  explored  for  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  special  teacher  institutes. 

Spokesman  for  the  reading  profession 
In  its  role  as  spokesman  for  the 
reading  profession,  ira  relates  on  sev- 
eral froiits  with  other  professional  or- 
ganizations, with  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  with  professionals  in  the 
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:bf^d:  feaim  of  educational  endeavors, 
fand'^^^^^  IRA  IS  already 

dee^lX;  involye^^^^^  this  area  of  service 
tandf^plaris  to  significantly  increase  its 
^^effortXi^^B^^  a  stroiiger  force  in 
tnflu^ncmg^^^  Much 
admijii^^^^^^^  and  committee  effort  is 
\^liedule^  the/following: 

l'?^';™  ;^^^^  of  the  Consortium 

of  Professional  Organizations 
t^ficenj^e^^  Teacher  Educa- 

>HA,     AG  A,  NCTE, 

_   pAvi),jRA  w  to  partic- 

ipate in  projects  concerned  with 
ypg?^E[!}&-^the  nation's  teaching 
foTO;  This  participation  may  in- 
clude sp^iy  projects  under  epda. 
;  <*-^s  a  joint;^^sfx)nsor  of  eric/crier, 
the  Associcltion  serves  a  leader- 
ship function  in  this  highly  sig- 
riifica^^^  activity.  The  eric/crier 
Advisory  Committee  is  cospon- 
,  sored  by  ira.  The  Association's 
journals  all  provide  regular  fea- 
ture columns  to  keep  members  in- 
formed of  the  Qearinghouse's  ac- 
tivities. 

•  The  Education  Television  Com- 
mittee, Hazel  Horn  Carroll, 
Chaifmah,  is  charged  with  re- 
guesting  space  on  one  of  combat's 
educational  channels  for  ira  pro- 
graming and  for  requesting  a 
grant  from  the  Corporation  of 
Public  Broadcasters  to  support 
such  programing. 

•  The  Automation  Connnittee,  Dun- 
can Hanson,  Chairman:  the  Com-  J 
mittce  on  the  Evaluation  of  In-/ 
structional    Materials,  Robert^ 
Dykstra,  Qiairman:  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  and  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, Richard  Watson,  Chair- 
man; and  the  Committee  to  Pre- 
pare Guidelines  for  Reading  Fa- 
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cilities,  John  Martin,  Chairman, 
are  all  charged  with  developing 
standards  and/or  guidelines  to 
provide  direction  for  the  profes- 
sion. 

•  Several  committees  are  charged 
with  relating  to  other  .professional 
organizations  to  work  toward, 
common  goals.  The  Library  and 
Literacy  Committee,.  Ruth;  ^,t^^ 
son,  Chairm^ ;  to  coqrdjnate«w(th 
XCTE  and  ala.  The  Literacy  Comr 
mittee,  Joseph  Mangano,  Chair- 
man ;  to  work  with  ncte,  napsie, 
and  ALA.  Professional  Standard^^ 
and  Ethics,  Richard  Watson, 
Chairman ;  to  relate  with  Ascb  and 

TEPS. 

These  samples  provide  an  indication 
of  the  thrust  for  next  year  in  laA's  role 
as  spokesman.  In  addition,  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee,  under  Ralph  Pres- 
ton's leadership,  is  cliarged  with 
searching  out  issues  upon  which  the 
Association  should  take  a  stand. 

Essential  to  next  year or-|iny  year. is- 
planning.  Nila  Banton  Smith  -will 
complete  the  report  of  the  Long-Range 
Planning  Committee.  Dr.  Smith's  re- 
port will  serve  as  a  useful  guideline  for 
the  Association's  projections  for  ftiturc 
developments. 

A  committee  serving  as  a  "think- 
tank"  met  for  an  entire  day  in  Boston 
to  review  current  i:eeds  and  develop- 
ments of  the  profession  and  of  the  As- 
sociation. An  Advisory  Committee, 
chaired  by  Ira  Aaron,  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Executive  Offi- 
cers and  the  Board  as  an  outcome  of 
this  meeting. 

The  Association  will  indeed  be  bus- 
ily engaged  this  next  year  facing  chaU 
lenges  and  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunitles  provided. 


The  Tides  of  Time 

Arthur  L  Gates 
Colttnibin  University 


AT  A  DINNER  givcii  in  lioiior  of  his 
:^irtiulay,|Ru^^^^^  Biiig,  General  Man- 
ager; ot  tKe  ^Iet^6poUtan  Opera,  re* 
marU^i^  *jl  ani  obviously  getting  old, 
but  know  that  old  age  lias 

QBny"  I?3yaiitagcs;*'  A  fter  licsitat  i ng 
:seVera^^^  added,  *1)ut  I  just 

1rat}*t:scm  td  tliink  what  they  are/' 
.  -infave  tried  to  discover  any  advan- 
tage? j'i^ve  and  two  have  come  to 
HIq^  •  Qpe,  I  have  been  an  observer  of 
tile  reading  i?cenc  for  a  long  time  and, 
two,  I  am  now  at  the  age  when  one  is 
said  to  be  in  his  second  childhood  and 
I  should  be  able  to  sense  letter  than 
others  children's  joys  and  frustrations. 
Here,  conse(|uently,  are  a  few  opinions 
■ — (lriJtwoo<l  from  the  Tides  of  Time 
which  havc  !)een  swept  along  and  de- 
posited in  my  mind. 

The  first  is  that  the  teaching  of 
reading  must  he  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  times  and  it  sliouhi,  there- 
fore, ctiange  with  time.  The  critical 
conditions  of  life  change  radically  dur- 
ing a  lifetime.  My  elementary  school 
days  were  spcwi  in  a  three-story  build- 
ing that  housed  grades  one  to  six  in  a 
small,  isolated  town  in  northwestern 
Cilifornia.  Tlie  school  contained  no 
library  room  nor  classroom  bookshelf. 
In  the  towr\  were  no  automobiles,  or  li- 
brary, or  !)ook  stores,  or  iiewspa|>er  or 
magazine  stands,  no  movies,  or  street 
names,  or  letters.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle of  anything  anywhere  for  a  young- 
ster to  read. 

Education  was  then  regarded  as 
very  serious  business:  the  school  bad 
no  place  for  such  frivolous  things  as 
storyl>ooks.  I  was  well  along  in  the 
second  grade  when,  for  the  first  time,  a 
teacher  lialted  work  to  read  the  class  a 
story.  We  were  as  astonished  as  we 
were  thrilled.  We  sensed  that  this 
a  violation  of  a  fundamenial  rule 


of  the  educational  establishment  of  that 
day.  • 

Even  during  the  1918-30  period 
when  I  was  most  active  as  an  investi- 
gator of  reading,  the  majority  of 
American  schools  and  communities 
were  similar  in  many  respects.  For 
example,  as  OifTord  Woody  reported 
in  1921-22  (N)  and  as  I  found  a  few 
,  years  later  (7).  the  typical  teacher  of 
primary  reading  $\Knt  nearly  half  of 
tier  time  drilling  pupils  on  letters  ^nd 
phonics  and  related  study  of  isolated 
words,  much  as  she  had  done  when  I 
was  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  order  to  suggest  the  amount  and 
kind  of  changes  that  have  ocairred  in 
general,  I  will  sketch  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  l)egimiing  word  study  methods. 
The  first  method  in  the  western  world 
was  an  al|)lial>et  inettio<I,  which  intro- 
duced the  letters  More  words.  In  bis 
Orbts  Picttis  published  in  1657  (5)  the 
famous  Bohemian  educator  and  scluhr 
Comenius  described  it  as  "that  most 
troublesome  torture  of  wits"  which 
kept  children  employed  "for  some 
months,  or  even  in  some  cases  for  a 
year  or  more/'  He  recommended  a 
"word  recognition  method"  which  has 
been  advocated  in  a  variety  of  new 
forms  during  the  intervening  300 
years.  Even  when  sup|)orted  by  vari- 
ous procedures  such  as  letter  sounding, 
augmented  alplial)ets.  and  phonic 
schemes,  the  letter-first  or  to  use  the 
|)0|)ular  current  tenns  "code"  or  "al- 
|)lial>ctic  code"  or  "code  enipluisis" 
method,  in  the  o|)iiiion  of  such  critical 
observers  as  James  McKeen  Oittell, 
John  Dewey,  G.  Staidey  Hall,  Ed- 
mund Huey.  Grace  Fernald.  and  oth- 
ers ex|)ressed  l)efore  1920.  continued 
to  |>crplex  tnany  children.  Indee<l, 
this  opinion  was  shared  by  the  authors 
of  the  first  vcjirbooks  of  the  National 
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*  Society  (of  the  Stinly  of  Education  de- 
moted" exclusiydy  to  reading,  the 
TwentietlvpiM  in  1921  (//)  and 
the  Twenty-fourth  in  1925  (12).  The 
yearbooks  presented  the  views  of  the 
leading  scholars  of  the  day,  Ernest 
Horn/Williani  S.  Gray,  G.  M.  Whip- 
ple>  G.  A.  Yoakam,  Stuart  Courtis.  E. 
L.  Tliorhdike,  and  others.,  The  fol- 
-Jp^Vif}?  i.^  quo^w^  from  the  summary  of 
Tccoinniendations  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Yeiyrljwk : 

"Kccomnicmlaiion  2.  \o  seiwraic  work 
id  plionicj;  iihould  Im?  done  m\u\  ilic  child 
lia^  vMahlishcd  thu  lwl)it  of  ihwight  *«ct- 
tinjr.  Iia«>  a  reasonable  slock  of  $\^\\x 
words*  and  has  bcftun  to  note  freely 
krbss  shn'ilariiiei  and  dilTerences  in 
\vor<ls. 

This  statement  was  the  official  iannch- 
ing  of  this  still  widely  used  method. 
Let  us  call  it  the  Twenty-fourth  Year- 
hook  method. 

Although  I  was  not  a  mcniber  of  ei- 
ther* of  these  yearbook  conunittees.  1 
was  asked  to  review  the  Twenty-fourth 
Yearl)0ok  at  the  annual  presentation 
meeting.  Ik-iug  critical  of  delaying 
teaching  the  letters  and  all  visual 'and 
auditory  insij^hts  until  after  a  batch  of 
sight  words  had  hcen  introduced,  my 
recommendation  was  that  h  would  be 
J>etter  if  they  were  introduce<l  simulta- 
neously and  evolved  together.  Indeed, 
before  I  knew  what  u;un  to  appear  in 
this  yearbook. '  f  and  m\  as>i.stants 
were  already  at  work  preparing  two 
"programed"  outfits  of  ex|)erimental 
material,  the  description  of  one  of 
which  begins  with  the  following: 

**On  every  page  ...  on  which  new 
words  are  first  prhited.  the  whole  al- 
phalHit  is  [placed  in  a  column]  down 
the  right  side  of  the  page,  and  each  new 

word  printed  l)eside  its  ini*  i  letter  

This  device  helps  the  f)uf)ils  to  catch 
the  signific;uice  of  initial  letters,  to 
learn  the  alphal>et  in  good  form  and 
for  a  genuine  pnri)ose.  and  frequently 
to  observe  together,  similar  word  .  .  . 
l)arts'*  (IS),  Further  experience  was 
^-^vided  by  asking  each  child  to  cut 
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out  the  introductory  word  cards  and 
make  up  an  alplial)etixed'  "word  pic- 
ture'* dictionary  as  he  went  along. 
When  I  first  published  a  basal  reading 
series  in  1930.  I  was  forced  to  omit  t!ic 
first  <le\ice  Init  managed  to  keep  the 
dictionary  cards  and  a  <luminy  diction- 
ary. The  extra  material  sold  so  poorly 
the  piibli>hcr  drop|)ed  it  from  the  first 
revised  edition. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Yeari)6ok  com- 
mittee's recoiiunendation  was  widely 
adopted  and  |)crliaps  rightly  .so  in  the 
light  of  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
1025.  MoNt  of  the  children  entering 
.school  then  knew  no  letters  at  all; 
fewer  than  one  in  ten  knew  as  matiy  as 
half  of  them.  But  today  is  another 
day.  In  a  natibnal  survey  jit.st  com- 
pleted (/).  Walter  .MacGinaie  and  I 
found  in  Mriking  contrast  that  instead 
^  of  one  out  of  ten.  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
l)eginners  today  already  know  .some, 
many,  or  most  of  the  letters  in  the  test. 
Children  examined  near  the  end  of 
kindergarten  do  almost  as  well.  Such 
a  difference  means  that  the  problem  of 
teaching  the  alphaliet  or  employing  a 
"co^le"  approach  today  is  utteriy  dif- 
ferent from  the  issue  in  1925. 

Today's  youngsters  have  many  other 
advantages  over  tho>e  of  yesteryear. 
MacGinitie  and  I  found  that  about  80 
l>ercent  of  l)t)th  the  kiiiderj»arten  and 
fir>t  j^rade  \oimgsters  are  alreiidy  able 
to  read  a  niimlwr  of  words:  40  percent 
of  tho>e  entering  the  fir^t  grade  recog- 
nised more  Jhan  half  of  the  words  in 
the  test.  Xote  that  if  you  teach  letters 
and  phonics  to  these  youngsters  the 
fir.st  da\  they  enter  first  grade,  you  are 
nut  .starting  them  with  a  code  method: 
you  are  really  introducing  them  ex- 
actly as  the  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook 
reconunended.  namely,  after  they  liave 
learned  to  recognize  a  ''stock  of 
w^jrds.*' 

Tele\ision  has  given  tod.ay's  children 
a  story  sense  far  in  advance  of  the 
youngsters  of  yesteryear.  In  all  these 
and  other  res|)ects  today's  children  are 
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^.^yrjUiwd  of  1920.  Indeed, 

rd^^^liat  and  I  liavc  sug- 

i^^ia^paticni  6f^^  whfch  children 
ittm--to  quite  as  they  learn  now 
ri9>iund»sum  and  use  spoken  lan- 
.guagc>^nkrely  by.  living  a  normally  ac- 
ttiv^^;^^^^  life.  TlKit  stage  is 

cdo^  inght  .r^^  it  could  be 

^r^hj^  and  ea!:>ily  if  we 

were:  to;mak^  obvious  additions 
-toij^tclcra^  and  ordinary 

^^^^  could 

fc-provid(Kl.cl)«aply  in  any  home  or  in 
thiis^  seems  likely  will 

91^  ^Nir  doors  to  all  children  of 
(fw;  qT  possibly  three* 
.^n?^lPbi|P^Phy*^^^^  dispositions,  the 
ddnsxof  today's  typical  ttcachers  have 
^    so  chang(Bd.  Slionld  a 'teacher  of  the 
1920*s  visit  our  schools  today,  she 
might- react  in  the  manner  suggested 
recently:  by  a  congressmen,  who  said, 
"if /Franklin      Roosc\'elt  were  alive 
and  observing  the  American  scene 
today,  he  \vpuld  tiim  jn  his  grave.'* 

To  restate  the  first  thesis:  Tlie 
values  of  most  reading  materials  and 
methods  depend  more  upon  wliat  chil- 
dren do  at  the  time  in  school  and  out, 
upon  attitudes  and  abilities  they  pos- 
sess, and  upon  the  skills  and  habits  of 
tlieir  teacher  tlian  upon  any  inherent, 
absolute  virtue  of  the  material  or 
method  itself  or  on  any  basal  psycho- 
logical principle.  Experimental  results 
obtained  before  1930  are  often  very 
different  from  those  secured  today,  and 
practical  reconmiendations  made  then 
were  and  should  liave  been  different. 


One  should  expect  that  most  of  them 
will  not  be  valid  now.  Also,  if  one 
tries  to  reach  conclusions  about  desira- 
ble practices  today  by  summing  up  the 
results  of  studies  done  over  a  span  of 
many  years,  one  will  merely  get  ambi- 
guity. Any  study  done  in  the  past  is 
meaningless  when  taken  out  of  context 
^hat  is,  when  interpreted  without  tak- 
ing fully  into  account  the  vital  cliarac- 
O   tics  of  the  time.   "Sufficient  unto 


the  day  the  [educational  practices) 
thereof." 

Rapid  changes  now  under  way 

My  second  thesis  is  that  such  e.x- 
traordinarily  rapid  changes  are  now 
under  way  in  the  many  forces  which 
afTect  the  teaching  of  reading  tliat 
drastic  clianges  from  the  1925  mate- 
rials and  methods — not  merely  minor 
modifications— are  desirable  at  all  ley- 
els.  Qiildren  from  ages  two  to  jour^  m 
the  New  York  City  area  spend  atxmt 
forty-eight  hours  a  week  l>efore  their 
home  TV  sets  and  devote  only  gradually 
less  time  as  they  get  older.  Daily  they 
face  a  world  flooded  with  words- 
printed  words  in  books,  journals,  ads, 
placards,  billl)0ards,  and  spoken  words 
from  live  lips  and  loudspeakers.  New 
teaching  machines  and  incredible  com- 
puters will  soon  be  common  commodi- 
ties. Tliere  are  juarvelously  promising 
new  slow-motion  picture  and  other 
machines  and  devices  whose  values  for 
teaching  reading  are  yet  to  be  e.x- 
plored.  The  major  task  ahead  is  how 
to  capitalize  upon  these  mighty  forces 
which  already  are  having  an  almost  in- 
credible influence  on  the  intelligence 
and  verbal  powers  of  young.sters.  In 
all  seriousness,  something  will  liave  to 
be  done  to  put  a  brake  on  this  runaway 
child  de\*elopn:ent.  Wliat  are  we  com- 
ing to?  I  recently  liad  a  dream  that 
made  me  shudder  in  tlismay,  but  it 
may  have  been  prophetic.  I  dreamed 
tliat  I  saw  a  child  in  a  second-story 
apartment  cleverly  taunting  another 
youngster  on  the  street  belo*v.  The 
latter,  stung  by  the  sluirp  comments, 
s!ioute<l:  "You  think  you  are  mighty 
smart,  don't  you.  but  I  bet  you  don't 
dare  come  down  and  fight.'*  To  which 
the  first  child  replied,  "I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accommodate  you,  but  how 
can  I  ?  I  liaven't  learned  to  walk  yet." 

T!ie  need  for  good  programing 
My  contemporaries  and  I  are  guilty 
of  many  failures  of  commission  and 
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qmissipn^^  being  to  promote 

^rhef  and  more  eflfectively  the  possi- 
^  biiities^  of  what  is  now  called  "Pro- 
j  "  Jf;^ing''  with  a  capital  P.  The  basic 
3'  ^principles  were  described  and  illus- 
tfated;ih.seye^^^^  by  E,  L.  Thorn- 
■  \     dike^^  century,    I  was 

v St^tiy:  .attracted  by  their  promise 
'whenT  \vas"a  graduate  student  in  ex- 
|)<eri%ntaj^  -psyciiplogy .  The  fact  is 
\  ^r^R^^  r^/^^^^^^  experimental  outfits 
for  teaching  beginning  children  to  read 
that  my  helpers  and  I  prepared  be- 
tiyeeri  1924-27  were  really  progran)s  of 
this  sort.  One  of  these  contained 
about  1,200  8>4  X  11  inch  pages  of 
teaching  materials  for  use  during  the 
first  year  of  work.  Indeed  the  major 
hope  of  my  early  years  was  to  intro- 
duce-a  program  based  fundamentally  on 
outfits  of  this  general  type. 

But  alas,  in  the  1920-1930  decade 
wlien  these  materials  were  prepared 
and  tried  out  experimentally,  this  ap- 
proach was  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  existing  school  practice  and  budg- 
ets and  the  new  theories  of  progressive 
education  then  gaining  acceptance. 
Out  of  it  came  in  published  form  for 
^^^eneral  use  only  a  new  trifle  called  a 
"Preparatory  Book"  winch,  despite  the 
lioples  of  author  and  publisher,  never 
grew  up  to  be  more  than  a  pathetic 
fragment  of  the  program  originally 
planned.  When  I  realized  near  the 
time  of  completing  the  second  revi.^ion 
that  I  could  not  get  a  really  programed 
outfit  published,  I  simply  quit  the  en- 
terprise. 

The  paramount  importance  of 

the  teacher 
The  experiments  with  these  pro- 
gramed materials  conducted  between 
1925  and  1930  dcmon>trated  to  my 
satisfaction  at  least  that  while  diey 
would  help  the  teacher  enormously, 
they  would  not  do  it  all.  I  fotuid  that 
the  most  detailed  and  extensive  outfits 
I  could  prepare  still  failed  to  meet  the 
'g'*'*s  of  many  yotnigsters  and  left 
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much  to  be  desired  for  some  oflthem. 
It  becaiue  obvious  that  the  most  neces- 
sary and  subtle  individual  pupil  guid- 
ance could  be  provided  only  by  a 
teacher— in  fact  for  a  few  children 
only  by  a  teacher  who  had  deveioped  a 
high  level  of  professional  insight^ 
This  is  still  my  conviction.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that,  for 
example,  how  well  today's  basal  reader 
outfits  work  depends  mainly  upon  how 
adequately  the  teachir  supplies  the  de- 
tailed guidance  and  instruction  that  the 
luaterials  do  not  provide.  And  there 
is  an  awful  lot  they  do  not  include. 

Meeting  individual  needs. 

The  test  of  time  has  shown  that  no 
method  of  teaching  the  iipportant  read- 
ing skills  yet  invented  has  been  opti- 
mum for  all  children  or  even  a  major- 
ity of  them.  Materials  and  procedures 
best  suited  for  some  children  in  a  typi- 
cal class  are  often  spectacidarly  bad  for 
others  in  the  same  group.  Despite 
these  facts  most  basal  reading  pro- 
grams are  now  as  nearly  alike  as  the 
manikins  in  Macy  s  store  window. 

Such  materials  as  the  basal  readers 
should  be  replaced  by  materials  so  ex- 
tended and  diversified  as  really  to  meet 
the  obvious  need  for  fully  individual- 
ized progranu'ng.  Authors  of  basal 
readers  and  other  materials  should  and 
would  take  the  lead  in  making  major 
improvements  if  pid)lishers  will  give 
them  the  reins.  The  potentially  pow- 
erful IRA  should  begin  now  to  insist 
that  teachers  get  all  the  printed  matter 
that  they  need  truly  to  tailor  instruc- 
tion to  fit  the  individual.  A  typical 
class  should  have  several,  perhaps  a 
half-dozen,  really  different,  ade(|iiately 
programed  outfits  and  a  teacher  who 
can  use  each  of  them  with  high  sagac- 
ity and  skill. 

Xccd  for  better  teac  her  training 
M\  generation  is  guilty  of  doing  less 
than  was  needed  to  provide  for  teach- 
ers of  reading  a  degree  of  diagnostic 
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.andi^techiiichl  excellence  that  has  been 
4possiBle.  'Even  now  only  a  few  teach- 
crs=fe<»ive.-a of  these  in- 
>sighti  .  an^^^^^^  practically  all 

.comeziin vgiadu^^  school.  Undergrad- 
^uaV-.J^cheT  Jjajning  uistitiitions  do 
;ri^.%iI>ro^ld^^^^  In  one  of  the  last 
Vbfimyt^ira  chats  with  the 

il^eV^VSu^  we  agreed  that 

^  rio^^really  .  ODm^  program  of 

-tekching^  .reading  can  be  sustained, 
hjiKh\less™un[)rp       in  the  schools  un- 
.  fess,  ithe  4eaci^     training  institutions 
.ptqyide  g<wl  practical,  as  well  as  theo- 
retfctra^  it  on.  We  both 

adihittc^  sadly  that  we  hadn't  done  as 
much  as  we  shouUl  to  improve  teacher 
training. 

Tliis  neglect  is  no  longer  e.xcusable. 
Every  eleriieutary  teacher  should  now 
be  equipped  at  least  as  well  as  the  typi- 
cal "reading  specialist"  by  means  of  an 
internship-type  training  ccjuivaleut  to  a 
full  academic  year  of  work.  If  ele- 
mentary teachers  reach  a  fairly  high 
level  of  the  sophistication  in  reading 
now  possible,  all  that  they  teach  at  the 
present  time,  and  more,  could  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years,  leaviuf^  later 
grades  for  nuich  needed,  highly  spe- 
cialized diagnostic  analysis  and  ad- 
vanced, completely  individualized  study 
base<l  on  well-programed  materials  and 
activities  and  ex|>ert  teacher  guidance. 
The  latter  work  will  require  considera- 
ble information,  skill,  and  technical 
aids  not  available  at  present  but  which 
soon  should  be. 

Need  for  better  research 
During  luy  lifetime,  research  related 
to  teaching  reading  has  been  moving 
away  from  intricate  ^aborator\.  ex])eri- 
mental.  and  analytical  work  of  the  kind 
initiated  by  Cattell,  Thorndike,  Judd, 
and  others  toward  large-grou])  studies. 
Modern  computers  and  machine- 
scored  tests  ha\e  made  this  type  of 
study  increasingly  quick,  cheap,  and 
impressive.  One  can  arrange  to  liave 
O    cral  classes  taught  with  two  or 
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more  different  metho<ls^.give  a  few 
tests  before  and  after,  turn  on  the  com- 
puters, and  without  ever  seeing  one  of 
liis  subjects  at  work  come  up  with  re- 
sults of  a  big  study.  But  what  does 
one  ha\e  really  A  great  deal  of  value 
for  solving  certain  problems,  to  be 
sure,  but  very  little  for  others. 

At  best  these  studies  yield  only  veiy 
uncertahi  suggestions  concerning  the 
causal  relationships  which  are  so  criti- 
cal in  teaching.  Each  reading  pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  a  congloriiefatioh 
( sometimes  a  mosaic,  sometimes 
merely  a  mess)  of  a  score  or  more  of 
vital  components  whose  specific  contri- 
butions are  not  determined  or  con- 
trolled. If  one  studies  what  happens 
to  different  children  in  the  same  exper- 
imental classes,  where  two  or  more 
])rograms  are  being  compared,  one  will 
see  that  these  vital  individual  differ- 
ences are  i>wampe<l  by  the  group  re- 
sults. 

Scientists  in  medicine  discovered 
this  fact  long  ago.  To  be  sure,  statis- 
tics,  such  as  data  on  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  are  gathered  and  publi- 
cised frecpiently ;  but  die  most  impor- 
tant findings  are  made  by  thorough 
scientists  in  their  lalx)ratories  working 
with  extremely  analytical  methods  and 
with  rigorously  ot  served  precautions 
again^>t  l>euig  fooled  by  uncontrolled 
variables. 

Hans  Selye.  who  is  ])robably  the 
best  informed  livuig  authority  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  research  hi  the 
medical  field,  has  described  a  number 
of  "traps'*  and  **tricky  dilemmas."  for 
which  the  investigator  must  be  ever  on 
the  lookout.  He  reports  one  which  is 
essentially  similar  to  familiar  studies  in 
the  field  of  education:  "Each  of  five 
groups  of  anhnal^>  \b  treated  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  but  in  only  one  ...  is 
there  a  striking  change.  ...  In  this 
group,  however.  c\ery  animal  shows 
the  change  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  statistiail  significance  of 
the  difference  l)etween  this  and  all  the 
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oHier  groups.  .  .  .  The  experimenter, 
therefof§,  is  very  likely  to  conclude 
':  ;  that  the  treatment  was  the  cause 
of-tKe  change."  And  he  will  often  be 
iffterly  iyrqng  because  "what  you  gave 
is  nof  ri  what  acted."  And 

Br,  Seiye  proceeds  to  give  a  half-dozen 
.         exajppies  of       ways,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  i^^^^^^         in  which  other 
:    ^  influ^ces    (or  variables)   did  their 
S  i^^  He  adds,  "Fallacies  of 

type  are  extremely  common,  and 
A^^t^.  difficult  to  detect.  .  .  .  For  the 
Ijeriefit  of  younger  investigators,  1 
siipiild  like  to  iK)int  out  that  despite  my 
(rxperierice  hardly  a  month^  goes  by 
when  I  am  not  fooled  by  one  of  the 
'  camouflages  of  this  vicious  trap"  (Q), 
I  sus|)ect  that  they  are  more  numerous 
and  more  subtly  concealed  in  our  field. 

There  is  a  tendency  recently  to  min- 
imize the  importance  of  uncontrolled 
variables  often  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  be  washed  out  by  piling  up 
more  cases.  If  this  observation  is  cor- 
rect, one  is  moving  in  exactly  the  op- 
ix)site  direction  from  that  followed  by 
the  scientific  workers  in  medicine. 
One  cannot  make  clothes  wash  out 
cleaner  by  throwing  more  dirty  gar- 
ments into  the  machine.  My  intent, 
however,  is  not  to  deplore  the  use  of 
mass-statistical  mctho<li>  but  merely  to 
bewail  the  prevailing  shortage  of  ana- 
lytical and  e\f)erimental  studies. 
Statistics  is  a  working  tool  that  ha.s 
l)een  greatly  inif)ro\ed  during  the  last 
century.  It  is,  however,  no  substitute 
for  the  more  analytical,  experimental, 
or  clinical  research  Such  outstanding 
scientists  as  Darwin.  W'undt,  fames. 
Freud,  Piaget,  and  Skinner  did  not 
really  nse  statistics  at  ail. 

Comnjcnts  on  two  m<ijor 
recent  studies 
The  two  extraordinarily  e.ctensivc 
studies  recently  reported,  one  in  part 
by  Guy  Hond  and  Robert  Dxkstra  (2) 
in  i)art  by  Dykslra  alone  (6).  a  com- 
^'*-'son  of  first  grade   programs  is 
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based  wholly  on  mass  statistical  data; 
and  the  other  by  Jeanne  Gliall  (3),  a 
survey  of  studies  made  since  1910,  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  same  kind 
of  data.  These  reports  by  our  top 
scholars  are  admirable  in  general,  and. 
tlie\  contain  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  our  future  efforts. 

They  both  offer  suggestions  fojuone  - 
type  of  practical  step,  however,  which 
is  based  on  very  shaky  evidence. 
.Although  Jeanne  Cliall  quite  justifiably 
states  that  none  of  the  newly  proposed 
extended  alphabets,  or  linguistic  or 
phonic  byhtems.  has  proved  to  lie  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  she  strangely  sug- 
gests a  panacea  herself.  She  writes 
^'School  systems  can  improve  reading 
standards  by  tising  one  of  the  *com- 
plete'  code  emphasis  programs  .  .  ;  or 
one  of  the  separate  phonics  programs 
a^  a  rei)lacenient  for  the  word  percep- 
tion program  in  the  conventional  basal 
reader  series"  (-/).  \yiiile  the  particu- 
lar f)roce(hire  for  using  the  code 
method  which  she  recommends  seems 
likely  to  be  a  very  good  one  for  many 
of  today's  children,  such  a  widespread 
substitution  of  a  code  emphasis  ap- 
proach for  other  procedures  is  not  jus- 
tified, by  either  of  these  studies  or  by 
any  other  existing  evidence. 

I  had  just  finished  writing  the 
preceding  statements  when  I  encoun- 
tered the  first  of  the  final  reports  of  the 
cooperative  first  grade  studies.  This 
one,  supervised  by  Edward  B.  Fry  (8) 
lb  based  on  the  full  three-year  period. 
It  sliows  no  sigmTicaut  difference 
<nnong  the  three  programs  and  no  sup- 
port for  Jeanne  ClialKs  view  that  "the 
best  beginning  reading  residts  are 
achieved  by  using  a  *code  emphasis* 
(i.t.a.,  linguistic,  or  phonics)  ap- 
proach." The  Fry  study  shows  that  a 
group  of  New  Jersey  teachers  got 
(|uite  as  good  results  with  a  widely 
used  basal  svsteni  as  with  any  of  the 
new  code  emf)liasis  af)proaches  they 
tried.  This  finding  alone  should  make 
one  hesitate  before  changing  whatever 
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.meth(^..these  basal  books  contain  to  a 
^c(>de  procedure.  This  conchision  is 
W.to  say  tiiat  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
;3my  Basal^systoTi  to  one  and  only  one 
apprpa^^ 

-Th^e.  reports  of  other  studies  will  ap- 
,pear  |ater,.and  I  expect  their  outcomes 
.wlil,  differ..    Indeed  anyone  who  ap- 
..praises-the  results  which  are  to  come 
pr  who  repeats  Jeanne  Chall's  review 
.of  the.  studies,4one  in  the  past  is  in  for 
^a  merry  garne  of  hide-and-seek  as  the 
alleged  advantage  of  the  code  ap- 
proach, like  a  mischievous  child,  ap- 
pears and  disappears  from  study  to 
study,  indeed  from  time  to  time  in 
;Sorne  instances  in  the  course  of  the 
same  study,  as  in  the  case  of  Fry's  re- 
port.   Such  (lifTerences  are  likely,  to 
occur  when  the  role  of  certain  influ- 
ences is  not  known.   For  example,  re- 
call that  MacGinitie  and  T  found  that 
at  least  three  quarters  of  representative 
American     children     have  already 
learned  to  read  a  few  or  many  words 
before  they  entered  the  first  g»ade. 
No  matter  how  they  are  taught  from 
that  time  on,  the  investigator  doesn't 
know  how  they  learned  the  words  in 
the  first  place,  whether  by  "look  and 
say,**  or  visual  analysis,  or  by  letters 
and  sounds,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  let- 
ters and/or  sounds  were  introduced  be- 
fore,  after,   or    simultaneously  with 
whole  words.  It  it*  impossible  to  draw 
conclubions  about   .^uch  introductory 
methods  from  such  a  confused  mass  of 
data. 

All  of  these  studies  together  dnnon- 
^  .strate  that  it  is  time  to  ask  the  propo- 
nent of  any  svstem  or  procedure  of 
widespread  ch<inge  to  determine  first, 
and  not  last  or  ne\er  as  has  been  and 
still  often  seems  to  be  the  custom,  for 
what  particular  type  or  types  of  chil- 
dren and  what  type  of  teacher,  if  any, 
his  scheme  works  best.  The  fact  that 
none  of  the  progniiiis  now  under  re- 
view is  demonstrably  best  for  <ill  chil- 
dren in  all  situations  should  not  blind 
Q      to  the  possibilit).  ho\ve\er,  timt 


each  of  the  methods,  old  as  well  as 
new,  may  be  superior  for  some  chil- 
dren and  for  certain*teachers. 

These  two  studies  make  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions.   One  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  emptiness  of  the  ex- 
travagant  claims   made    for  several 
methods  recently  introduced.  I  do  not 
want  to  imply  that  the  failure  of  any  of 
the  new  word-study  schemes  to  show,  a 
discernible  advantage  over  other  meth- 
ods, new  or  old,  means  lhat  search  for 
a  better  procedure  is  futile.    On  the 
contrary,  there  are  numerous  possibili- 
ties as  yet  untried,  indeed  undiscov- 
ered, as  well  as  others — such  as,  mate- 
rials and  methods  of  the  type  that 
Donald  Durrell  is  working  on  now — 
which  may  prove  to  be  truly  superior 
for  many  children.    Jeanne  Chall's 
suggestion  tliat  letters  and  phonics  be 
introduced  early,  for  a  short  time  and 
in  niiniinuni  quantity,  may  work  very 
well  with  many  of  today's  children. 
The  general  plan  of  introducing  letter 
sounds  and  phonic  study  early  in  the 
beginning  stage  and  for  a  short  time 
only  could  be  adopted  when  begun 
simultaneously  with  whole  words.  As 
Ruth  Strang  suggests  briefly  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Reading  Teacher, 
( 10),   the  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook 
plan,  the  words  first  plan,  has  distinc- 
tive merits,  some  of  which  may  show 
themselves  only   by   influencing  the 
learner's  attitude  toward  reading  in 
general. 

W'e  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  what  is  better  on  the  average  is 
superior  for  all.  If  you  ask  today  for 
whom  any  one  of  these  methods  is 
best,  the  only  vjilid  .answer  is  all  de- 
pends." It  is  as  simple — it  i*?  as  tough 
— as  tiiat. 

The  need  for  materials 
for  teachers  to  try 
Xo  amount  of  genenal  research  will 
tell  yoH  for  sure  which  method  is  best 
for  you  to  use.   Each  teacher  must  try 
out  different  approaches  with  her  v<ari- 
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ous^Rupils  until  she  discovers  the  best 
fit  for  each  type  of  pupil  in  her  group. 
Further  debate  aboiit  what  single 
method  should  be  adopted  by  all  is  fu- 
tilje  in  my  opinion.  The  only  sensible 
procedure  is  to, provide  several  sets  of 
materials,  programed  and  adaptable  in 
flie  rn^ern  sense,  for  each  teaclier  to 
iise  exl^eriifientally.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide such  a  choice  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses-of  toclay's  typical  basal  reader 
programs. 

Similar  packets  of  'programed  mate- 
rials shoiild^  be  prepared  for  all  the 
major  reading  abilities  at  every  grade 
ieyel.  An  assembly  line  scheme  would 
permit  the  teacher  to  select  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  reading  program  for  her 
pupils  as  she  assembles  her  lunch  from 
the  cafeteria  line.  She  could  then 
choose  a  well-balanced  diet  suited  to 
individual  tastes  with  a  mininunn  risk 
of  indigestion  for  either  teaclier  or 
pupil.  Thus,  instead  of  changing  all 
the  basal  programs  tomorrow,  and 
again  a  decade  later  if  conditions 
change  as  they  surely  will,  let  us  keep 
an  assortment  of  programs  to  enable 
each  teacher  to  determine  by  trial 
whicli  ones  serve  her  puqx)ses  best. 
Any  new  one  that  shows  merit  shoiild 
be  made  available  for  trial  whenever  it 
appears  in  good  working  order.  A 
teaclier  who  is  already  geUing  very 
good  results  should  not  be  advised  to 
be  content  with  it  for  she  is  likely  to  be 
the  one  to  profit  the  most  from  a  supe- 
rior p  dure  should  one  come  along. 
If  all  teachers  would  adopt  an  alert, 
experimental  attitude,  it  would  provide 
a  most  vital  basis  of  progress  in  teach- 
ing. Members  of  ira  are  persons  who 
possess  this  drive. 

A  service  for  ira  to  render 
Someone  may  say.  "We  can't  afford 
all  these  materials.*'  If  teacher's  time 
and  pupil's  efficiency  and  joy  in  learn- 
ing to  read  are  of  high  value,  the  costs 
j^'"  be  less,  not  more.  Even  if  we  dis- 
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regard  these  considerations,  we  can  af- 
ford the  cost5.  This  country  is  the 
wealthiest  in  the  worid  with  taxes 
among  the  lowest.  The  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  is  now  850  billion  per 
year  and  growing.  A  few  billions  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  national  level  of 
verbal  comi)etence— something  that 
will  contribute  to  making  this  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  professions— can 
be  afforded.  W'e  must  insist  on  this 
now.  The  potentially  powerful  ira 
should  take  the  lead,  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  (to  cite  only  one 
example)  has  done  so  successfully. 
Association  members  must  l)ecome  far 
more  venturesome,  not  merely  in  Jam- 
ily  sessions  or  meetings,  but  in  the 
public  domain.  Members  must  be- 
come more  demanding,  at  least  for  the 
materials  and  facilities  needed  to  teach 
reading  better. 

I  am  really  aflame  with  envy  of 
ira's  youth  and  opportunities.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  a  new  day  is 
dawning.  Greet  the  new  day  with 
confidence  and  ride  'ligh  on  the  Tides 
of  Time. 
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Bridges  to  Understanding 

Constance  M.  McCullough 
San  Francisco  State  Collie 


f HOUCH^>rAN  H  invented  read- 

^  ing.  he  has  failed  over  many  centuries 
leither  to.  explain  it  satisfactorily  or  to 
:   ;^dcvelop  a  suitable  procedure  for  the 
4(^nier.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  hap- 
:pier  to  win  debates  on  what  we  think 
1;  .  we  know  about  reading  than  we  are  to 
learn  more  than  we  have  evef  before 
V    conceived  about  it. 

To  consider  this  field,  we  must  first 
understand  ourselves.  We  view  the 
phenomenon  of  reading  from  individ- 
ual perspectives.  Each  perspective  has 
some  validity  but,  as  yet,  not  complete 
validity.  We  analyze  logically.  The 
elements  we  have  so  far  managed  to 
discover,  we  isolate  into  separate  bits 
for  children  to  learn  in  sequence. 

Wc  liarbor  the-  misconcept»on  that 
one  bit  must  precede  another.  This  is 
the  case  because,  after  our  initial  dis- 
coveries, we  let  logic  obscure  the  na- 
ture of  language  and  iearning  and  nile 
our  decisions. 

One  spring  day  I  heard  a  noise  that 
seemed  like  the  niffled  snorting  of  a 
horse.  What  a,horse  was  doing  in  my 
garden  I  couldn't  imagine.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  scattered  seed  on 
the  patio  and  that  twenty  quail  had 
been  feeilmg  there.  Evidently  some- 
thing had  frightened  them.  What  I 
Q  '  heard  was  the  nish  of  their  wings 
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as  they  all  took  off  to  safe  perches.  I 
enjoyed  concluding  that  twenty  quail 
equal  one  horse  power. 

On  another  occasion  I  watched  an 
ancient  cat  of  generous,  pondefoiis 
proportions  walking  slowly  down  the 
hill.  I  wondered  what  the  quail  would 
do  and  expected  to  hear  another  whir 
of  wings.  But  those  quail  flew  a  short 
distance  l>ehind  the  cat,  formed  a 
ragged  half-circle,  and  escorted  him  off 
the  bill.  I  concluded  from  tbis  that 
twenty  quail  are  greater  than  one  an- 
cient cat. 

As  a  human  being,  man  has  a  most 
marvelous  ability  to  develop  concepts ' 
and  to  classify  knowledge.  But  he  is 
n*)t  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that 
vhen  one  classifies  or  identifies,  he  fo- 
cuses so  intently  on  the  category  or  the 
object,  that  he  loses  sight  of  important 
relationships. 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence  that 
I  should  liave  discovered  that  horses 
and  quail  have  something  in  common 
or  that  fright  in  the  presence  of  the 
predator  should  be  reversed  when  the 
cat  is  old  and  the  quail  are  many.  Yet 
the  principle  that  air  in  motio«  sets  up 
vibrations  and  the  adage  that  in  unity 
there  is  strength  are  observations  of 
considerable  consequence. 

My  learning  about  horses,  quail,  and 
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cats,  as,  separate  entities,  had  blinded 
itie-to  fundamental  relationships,  just 
as  concentration  on  word  recognition, 
comprehension,  and  speed  as  separate 
enttties  to,  be  cultivated  separately, 
blinds  me  to  the  interrelationships 
aniongjhem,  which  should  also  be  cul- 

I -sense  -in  our  thinking  about  the 
reading:  pr(x^  and  the  teaching  of 
radingja^fa  to  appreciate  the  na- 
ture of  the  phenomenon  with  which  we 
deal.  I  sense  it  when  we  teach  conso- 
nants first  and  vowels  second,  or  vice 
versa.  I  sense  it  when  we  measure 
language  and  omit  every  fifth  word  in 
a  passage  to  see  what  happens  to  com- 
prehension. I  sense  it  when  we  leap 
from  the  teaching  of  words  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  children  who  know  the 
words  will  be  able  to  answer  our  com- 
prehension questions.  I  sense  it  when 
we  have  children  practice  at  great 
length  what  they  do  not  yet  under- 
stand. 

Neither  the  process  nor  the  teaching 
can  possibly  be  simple.  Language  is 
not  yard  goods  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
mixing  all  the  dry  ingredients  first. 

In  this  paper  I  hope  to  foster  three 
ideas :  that  the  reading  act  is  a  matter 
of  the  interaction  of  concepts,  cognitive 
patterns,  and  linguistic  patterns;  that 
logical  analysis  suggests  the  presence 
of  seven  or  more  distinct  operations, 
some  of  \\\  ;%.h  we  are  neglecting  to 
teach;  that  the  behavior  within  any 
one  of  the  seven  operations,  as  well  as 
among  these  operations,  is  a  matter  of 
relativity  or  environment. 

Relativity  in  reading 
Lee  Deighton  beautifully  illustrated 
the  principle  of  relativity  in  concepts 
two  years  ago  at  the  Association's  an- 
nual convention,  taking  the  words  of  a 
phrase,  one  at  a  time,  and  showing 
how  the  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  has  to  be  held  in  abeyance  as 
succeeding  ideas  tmfold. 
^  The  word  liiile  opens  possibilities  of 


littleness  in  relation  to  all  sizes  of 
things.  The  addition  of  white  limits 
little  to  the  relative  size  of  something 
which  could  be  white.  The  whiteness 
itself  depends  upon  the  surface  that  re- 
flects it.  The  further  addition  of  the 
word  house  makes  a  larger  littleness 
than  the  addition  of  pwuse  would, 
while  one  still  wonders  whether  the 
whiteness  is  of  painted  wood,  stucco, 
brick,  or  stone. 

Deighton  noted  that  while  the  eyes 
plod  along  from  left  to  right,  physically 
able  to  grasp  little  more  than  a  word  at 
a  time  except  for  peripheral  vision,  the 
nerve  iniptilses  are  cleaning  hotise  at 
200  miles  an  hottr,  breezing  through 
cobwebs  and  neglected  corners  of  the 
cerebral  mansion,  brushing  off  old  con- 
cepts, calling  up  related  materials,  and 
nibbing  each  new  bit  of  information 
against  all  that  has  gone  before,  mak- 
ing alterations  as  necessary.  The  sor- 
cerer's apprentice  was  a  slouch  in  com- 
parison. 

Take  an  entire  sentence  now  to  ex- 
l)erience  some  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
principle  of  relativity :  the  first  word  is 
t-h-e.  How  does  one  know  how  to 
pronoimce  the  t-h?  One  knows  it  only 
if  he  has  heard  the  word  before,  for  t-h 
has  two  possible  pronuncia^^ions  in  that 
position.  How  does  one  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  e?  One  knows  it  only 
after  he  has  determined  the  initial 
sound  in  the  following  word  or  has 
mentally  formed  the  sotmd  of  the  sec- 
ond word  as  a  whole. 

The  second  word  is  h-e-a-r,  so  /-/i-r 
is  "thuh."  If  one  were  a  child  who 
spoke  a  dialect  of  English  or  a  foreign 
language  devoid  of  t-h-e's,  one  could 
hope  that  his  teacher  would  give  ear 
and  speech  training  with  many  sen- 
tences containing  ''thee's"  and 
*'thuh*s"  before  one  was  expected  to 
read  them. 

As  an  English  speaker,  one  expects 
t-h-e  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by 
a  noun :  "the  somethingorother,"  or  by 
an  adjective  and  'hen  a  noun,  and  so 
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oA:  with  the  possibilities.  With  the 
ticxt  word^  b^e-a-r,  one  can  anticipate 
its  role  as  he  tries  to  decode  its  printed 


^'.^  ;  The  ^^a  may  yield  "beer''  or  "bear/' 
f  The  rjhat  f611o>ys  the  e^a  creates  new 
:I?p|sibnitie^^^^        as  "bur"  and  "bar." 
.      Happily,  iii  spitie  dialects,  "bar"  is  just 
fighti   But  aidmittedly  one  would  be 
.  tmiich;  bett^^    off*  if  he  could  have 
sighted  the  b^ar  before  he  had  to 
i^uhd  it^oiit.   One's  brain  is  going  to 
l^ve  to  consider  the  possibilities  and 

r     nafro^W  down  the  candidates  as  the 

;  ^  tsentence  proceeds. 

The  b^f  instead  of  A  bear  suggests 

^  ^  a  partiailar  bear.  But  The  bear  can 
also  be  the  beginning  of  a  generaliza- 

^  tion^  such  as  The  bear  is  a  mammal. 
Another  matter  of  relativity  is  the 
meaning  of  bear:  a  shaggy  mammal?  a 
constellation?  a  dealer  in  stocks?  a 
portable  punch  press?  or  figuratively,  a 
cross  person?  Think  how  often  one 
dismisses  word-meaning  with  a  syno- 
nym. 

The  next  word  could  be  rug  or 
claws  or  skin,  with  bear  in  the  adjec- 
tive position.  But  the  next  word  is  d- 
%'d.  The  closed  syllable  ending  in  d 
ogives  I  what  some  people  call  a  short 
sound  and  others  call  an  unglided 
sound,  both  of  which  terms  are  a  com- 
fort to  specialists  and  a  confusion  to 
the  young.  The  arrival  of  a  verb  form, 
did,  confirms  the  fact  that  hear  is  a 
noun.  It  also  diminishes  the  proba- 
bility that  the  sentence  is  a  statement 
of  principle  or  general  truth,  for  prin- 
ciples and  generalizations  are  often  in 
the  pre^nt  tense,  while  did  suggests  a 
completed  act. 

The  ne.xt  word  is  n-o-t.  Again  one 
has  a  closed  syllable,  this  time  with  a 
cooperative  /.  "Did  not  what?"  the 
reader  asks.  If  the  sentence  ends  here, 
the  reader  must  think  back  to  precede 
ing  sentences  to  find  what  the  bear  did 
not  do. 

The  next  word  is  Uo-o-k,  with  two 
choices  for  the  sound  of  the  vowels. 
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The  spoken  language,  is  the  deciding 
factor.  Since  look  follows  did,  did  is 
an  auxiliary  verb.  Since  the  bear  did 
not  look,  the  bear  is  probably  alive, 
though  inattentive.  Therefore,  it  is 
probably  not  a  portable  punch  press. 

The  following  word  is  l-i-k-e.  Like 
has  two  good  reasons  ior  being  pro- 
nounced as  it  is.  The  silent  e  rule  helps 
the  reader  if  he  knows  it.  Or,  if  the 
word  is  in  the  sight  vocabulary  al- 
ready, there  is  no  problem.  If  the 
child  has  observed  that  -ck  is  used 
when  the  vowel  is  short  and  that  k 
follows  alone  when  the  vowel  is  long, 
he  lias  an  additional  support  for  his 
choice  of  pronunciation. 

The  verb  phrase  does  not  end  in 
look:  it  ends  with  like.  The  meaning 
of  look  like  is  resemble.  So  the  bear 
isn't  looking  at  anything.  Maybe  it 
isn't  even  alive.  Back  comes  the  por- 
table punch  press,  just  like  a  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Now  the  reader  thinks  the  sentence 
must  go  on  to  tell  what  the  bear  does 
not  resemble.  The  next  word,  t-h-e, 
heralds  a  coming  noun,  t-o-y.  So  t-h-e 
is  "thuh"  unless  the  author  is  going 
to  say  THE  toy  of  all  possible  toys. 
Toy.  a  delightfully  dependable  word, 
may  even  rhyme  with  the  reader  him- 
self :  boy. 

Now  bear  is  associated  with  toy. 
Since  the  stock  market  is  not  child's 
play,  the  stock  market  bear  drops  out 
of  the  running.  Since  one  could  have 
a  toy  portable  punch  press,  the  press 
stays  in  there  punching.  A  live  mam- 
mal or  someone  who  is  cross  could  still 
be  the  subject  also. 

The  sentence  could  well  end  there, 
but  it  doesn't.  The  next  word,  t-h-a-t, 
contains  the  same  problem  of  choice 
between  voiced  and  unvoiced  th.  The 
reader  must  again  depend  upon  what 
he  has  heard  before.  That  is  a  refer- 
ent word  meaning  toy  again  and  pre- 
dicting the  unfolding  of  a  clause  with 
the  toy  idea  in  it. 

The  bear  did  not  look  like  the  toy 
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that  what?  The  next  word  is  hap- 
pily again  a  closed  syllable.  Coming 
inihiediately  after  that  without  an  in- 
tervening verb,  it  declares  itself  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  clause.  Word  order 
tells  the  reader  the  function  of  //.  A 
Japanese  reader  as  yet  iniaccnstonied 
to  English  order  and  mindful  of  his 
own  subject-object -verb  order  would 
miss  this  signal. 

/^  raises  the  question  of  identity.  // 
cannot  be  toy,  for  toy  is  already  repre- 
sented by  that.  Bear  is  the  only  noun 
to  which  //  could  refer.  Bears  are  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  but  sometimes  a 
speaker  settles  for  it  .  Perhaps  one  has 
a  liv  e  bear  or  perhaps  a  portable  punch 
press.  A  cross  person  is  a  rather 
doubtful  associate  with  a  toy. 

The  last  word.  7i'-a-.f,  i.s  a  maverick 
with  a  special  sound  for  the  a  and  a  c 
sound  for  the  s,  IVas  is  consii;tent 
with  the  tense  of  did.  If  was  a  toy  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  l>car  did 
not  look  like  one.  Essentially  we  ha\e 
three  equations:  It --bear;  that  = 
toy;  bear  z=z  toy, 

Tlie  bear  was  a  toy.  It  was  not 
alive.  It  could  lia\e  been  a  te(ld\hear 
or  a  portable  punch  press.  It  was  a 
particular  l)ear,lTot  jiist  a  general  bear. 
Only  previous  sentence.^,  later  sen- 
tences, pictures,  or  physical  settings 
could  tell  one  which  kind  of  bear  it 
was. 

The  sentence  is  really  compo  .ed  of 
two  sentences : 

The  bear  zvas  a  toy. 

/ .        .  ^ 

//  did  not  look  like  one. 
(or:  It  looked  real.) 
The  first  .sentence  kil)els  the  bear  and 
classifies  it  as  a  toy.   The  .second  sen- 
tence comments  on  its  appearance. 

What  is  the  main  idea  of  those  two 
sentences?  The  subjects  of  but!',  are 
bear  (bear  and  it).  The  objects  of 
both  are  the  toy  (toy  and  oue).  The 
first  verb  expresses  past  existence  and 
the  second,  past  appearance: 

The  toy  bear  looked  real. 
O   ^  
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Why  didn't  the  clumsy  author  say  this 
in  the  first  place? 

It  nnist  amaze  the  rentier  as  it 
amazes  nie  that  all  of  these  undercur- 
rents, the  relativity  of  soii/id  and  letter 
and  word  and  order  and  structure  and 
function  and  concept,  are  invohed  in 
the  deci.sion-niaking  that  produces 
comprehension. 

Elements  of  the  reading  act 
.\t  present  it  appears  that  the  read- 
ing act  re(|uires  several  interrelated 
and  interacting  ingre(Hents  which,  to 
function  well  and  to  be  understood 
properl\.  shinild  not  be  taught  in  com- 
plete isolation.  To  list  them  in  an 
order  does  not  imply  a  sequence  in 
which  they  .should  be  taught.  It  im- 
plies only  that  the  writing  of  English  is 
a  word  at  a  time. 

1.  IVord  Form.  The  reader  nnist 
he  able  to  decode  the  symbols,  by  sight 
methods  or  sound  methods  or  by  con- 
textual clues,  to  arrive  at  the  English 
sound  patterns. 

2.  .Senteuce  Order  and  Structure. 
The  reader  nuist  observe  the  role  that 
the  word  plays  in  the  order  and  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence. 

.3.  Word  Meaning.  The  reader 
nnist  determine  the  meaning  a  given 
word  should  have,  given  its  form,  its 
role  in  the  .sentence,  and  the  .sugges- 
tions of  its  meaning  from  the  larger 
en\  ironnient :  tliJit  is.  previous  sen-r 
tences.  physical  .setting,  etc. 

4.  Sentence  Meaning.  The  reader 
must  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence in  view  of  the  sound,  order, 
function,  and  meaninj,  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  suggestions  from  the  larger  en- 
vironment. 

5.  Sentence  Function.  The  reader 
nui.st  determine  the  kind  of  idea  the 
sentence  offers  and  its  role  in  the  pat- 
tern of  thoughts  around  it. 

6.  Ilvaluation  and  Interpretation. 
The  rea<ler  nuist  measure  the  author's 
style  and  views,  again. st  his  own  expe- 
riciice.  filtering  them  through  his  cog- 
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riitive  and  aflfcctiye  sieve.  Interpreta- 
tion includes  the  intonation  which  the 
header's  understanding  of  the  author's 
intentibn^  invokes.  The  reader  must 
interpret  beybn  what  the  author  has 
said,  applying  his  own  thought  proc- 
esses to  the  ideas,  both  as  he  meets 
them  and' after  he  has  finished  reading. 

7.  Use.  The  reader  must  use  the 
ideas  he  gains  and  the  ideas  he  gener- 
ates from  the  reading.  Some  of  these 
%ses  pccuil  to  h  he  reads  or  even 
motivate  Him  to  read  in  the  first  place. 
Some  of  them  appear  later  in  dreams 
and  old  memories. 

I  have  used  the  e.xample  of  one  sen- 
tence. Yet  sentence-to-sentence  rela- 
tionships, paragraph-to-paragraph  re- 
lationships, and  ch.ipter-to-cKipter  re- 
lationships are  obviously  aspects  of  the 
.relativity  principle.  In  present  prac- 
tice we  confine  our  study  too  much  to 
single  words  or  single  sentences,  as 
though  they  were  islands. 

Concepts  and  cognition 
To  understand  the  material  an  au- 
thor writes  and  to  understand  our- 
selves as  we  read,  we  must  try  to  de- 
termine the  way  in  which  the  English 
speaker  views  the  world.  All  his  life 
he  has  received  sensory  impressions  of 
objects  and  living  organisms  in  pat- 
terns of  events  and  situations.  He  has 
developed  thought  and  feeling  reac- 
tions to  these,  so  that  his  reception  and 
memory  are  not  photographic,  accurate 
impressions,  but  rather  enlargements, 
diminutions,  .ind  distortions.  Recall 
may  produce  anger,  joy,  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  the.se  impressions, 
the  English  receiver  observes  certain 
kinds  of  rekitiouships:  the  parts  of 
wholes,  the  cause  of  an  effect,  the 
order  of  ideas  or  events,  the  likene.ss  or 
difference,  the  equality  of  one  idea 
with  another,  and  the  subordination  of 
one  idea  to  another.  His  reception  ain 
be  faulty:  and  the  relationships  he 
thinks  he  observes,  invalid;  hut  this 
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perception  is  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing  and  this  is  what  he  does. 

The  English  speaker's  concepts.  e.x- 
pressed  in  his  language  and  complete 
with  observed  relationships,  then  be- 
come the  grist  for  his  mill.  He  cru^tes 
certain  products:  theories,  laws  ajnd 
principles,  generalizations,  summaries, 
definitions,  classifications,  and  proce- 
dures. In  support  of  these  products 
he  gives  examples  or  elaborates  or  ap- 
plies* 

In  employing  these  ideas,  relation- 
ships, and  products,  he  may  use  diver- 
gent thinking,  convergent  thinking,  in- 
ductive reasoning,  deductive  reasoning. 
His  purpose  may  be  evaluation,  expo- 
sition, or  persuasion. 

But  here  is  the  punch  line:  The 
order  in  which  the  author  arranges. his 
thoughts  is  highly  individual.  To  fol- 
low an  author,  the  reader  has  to  be 
ready  for  anything.  E.xpectant,  yes; 
but  ready  for  individuality. 

Furthermore,  the  author  will  not  al- 
ways signal  his  intention.  He  may  not 
say,  "First  .  .  .  next  .  .  .  finally.  .  . 
He  may  not  say.  "On  the  contrary"  or, 
"In  a  nutshell.*'  The  reader  is  The- 
seus trying  to  find  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth,  with  only  a  string  of  words 
to  guide  him.  And  if  he  treats  the 
ideas  as  a  mere  string  of  words,  he  is  a 
lost  soul. 

The  author  who  dv>es  not  give  extra 
signals  to  his  intentions  forces  the 
reader  to  detect  relationships  among 
ideas  and  to  determine  the  destination 
of  the  author  from  the  given.  He  needs 
all  of  his  storage  of  concepts,  of  ways 
in  which  ideas  and  attitudes  can  be 
expressed  In  "book  English,"  of  pos- 
sible relationships  among  ideas,  and  of 
the  kinds  of  language  usuaUy  asso- 
ciated with  a  \  ind  of  idea.  He  must 
know  that  an  idea  is  a  creature  not 
only  of  its  expression  but  of  its  en- 
vironment. 

At  any  educational  lc%'el.  when  one 
builds  concepts  in  the  English  vocabu- 
lary, one  .should  keep  in  mind  the 
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many  dimensions  of  meaning  and 
meaning-relationship  that  create  a  con- 
cept. One  can  consider  the  cognitive 
relationships  and  products  that  have 
been  mentioned.  In  addition,  one  can 
explore  behaviors,  qualities,  and  uses. 
The  qualities  of  an  object,  in  theni- 
:/  selves,  comprise  a  huge  category: 
number  amount,  texture,  flavor,  mois- 
ture, solidity,  size,  shape,  color,  sweet- 
ness, acidity,  odor,  sound.  One  does 
not  have  to  confine  his  disaissions,  as 
often  done  now,  to  the  language- 
oriented  relationships:  that  is,  syn- 
onyms, antonyms,  homonyms,  hetero- 
nynis,  derivations,  and  derivatives. 

Language  and  reading 

Wliat  of  language  and  reading?  If 
one  could  imagine  an  author  with  an 
identical  twin  who  had  had  identical 
experiences — and  psychologists  assure 
us  that  this  is  iuiix)ssible — one  could 
suppose  that  the  author's  language  an<l 
the  author's  concepts  would  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  his  twin.  But  in 
a  school  in  San  Francisco,  one  doesn't 
ordinarily  find  a  classroom  full  of  an 
author's  identical  twins. 

The  author  is  older.  He  grew  up  in 
the  country.  He  lias  lost  some  of  his 
regional  isms.  Xo  matter  how  care- 
fully one  selects  the  reading  material, 
short  of  the  children's  own  e.vpression 
and  dialect,  the  author  is  going  to  he 
more  or  less  out  of  this  world. 

The  schools  must  act  early  in  the 
child's  life,  early  enough  so  that  the 
child  doesn't  find  himself  infe-ior  to 
others  in  his  class  who  are  learning  to 
lead — inferior  because  he  isn't  used  to 
the  concepts  and  vocabulary  of  **l)ook 
English,**  the  sounds  of  "book  En- 
glish," the  order  of  "book  English," 
the  structures  of  "book  English,'*  the 
relationships  of  ideas  in  "book  En- 
glish,** and  the  various  literary  forms. 

Wliat  one  needs  from  linguists  more 
than  "rats  that  have  sat  on  mats,'*  al- 
though even  those  have  a  certain  lim- 
ited  utility,  is  a  chart  of  the  sounds  in 
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English  words  which  cause  difficulty 
to  children  whose  language  or  whose 
dialect  does  not  contain  them  all  or 
does  not  have  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tions. Needed,  as  well,  is  a  cliart  of 
the  sentence  structures  to  be  taught  to 
children  of  varied  bn'^kgrounds.  If  a 
teacher  could  loo.  ^s  a  chart  and 
see  that  final  con^oI...  .ts  and  final  con- 
sonant clusters  are  problems  for  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  si)eakers,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  her  Negro  dialect  speak- 
ers, she  could  teach  children  in  a 
group  Instead  of  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions. Chinese  speakers  as  well  as 
some  Negro  dialect  speakers  omit  the 
verb  "to  be**  (Joe  good  for  Joe  is 
good)  and  have  some  common  prob- 
lems with  tense.  To  a  sentence  like 
Joe  likes  peanuts,  Japanese  and  Hindi 
speakers  bring  a  mind-set  of  Joe  pea- 
nuts likes.  The  busy  teacher  needs  in 
one  place  a  presentation  of  linguistic 
information  which  shows  the  common 
needs  of  the  mixtures  she  finds  in  her 
classes.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  she  can 
listen  and  invent  s|)eech  games  and 
learning  sequences. 

The  work  of  Labov,  Bailey,  Stewart, 
Sluiy.  and  others  has  revealed  the  ap« 
palling  handicap  under  which  a  Negro 
dialect  speaker  may  struggle  m  learn- 
ing to  read  "book  English.**  Many  of 
the  signals  to  tense  and  number  are 
lost  in  the  omission  of  word  endings. 
Standard  English  si>eakers  have 
enough  homonyms  to  worry  about  as  it 
is.  but  the  terminal  fading  practiced  in 
some  Negro  dialects  creates  many 
more  homonyms.  Witliout  the  final 
consohant  sounds,  bear,  bed,  bet,  beg, 
and  bell  sound  alike.  The  unex|>ected 
difference  in  their  spelling  on  the 
printed  page  is  enough  to  discourage 
anyone. 

The  learning  of  standard  English 
sounds  and  sentences  is  not  an  imposi- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  majority 
upon  minorities,  but  a  way  of  seeing 
that  children  who  have  to  read  "l)ook 
English"  in  order  to  get  an  education 
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Sid  tojlmvc  lifelong  access  to  the  great 
English  libraries  of  this  world  have  the 
Janguage  equipment  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

New  bridges  to  understanding 

It  we  are  going  to  develop  readers 
with  appreciation  for  the  versatility  of 
the  language  and  with  readiness  for 
shift,  and  cliange  when  the  author 
?P""gs  his  surprises,  we  are  going  to 
iuive  to  change  the  ways  we  think 
ai>out  reading  and  about  the  teaching 
of  reading.  One  of  the  great  changes 
must  be  in  rigidity  al)0Ut  what  consti- 
tutes reading  and  wliat  constitutes  lan- 
guage arts.  The  great  dichotomy  must 
have  its  times  together. 

Having  children  tlihik  of  many  ways 
to  say  the  same  thing  is  not  an  unre- 
lated oral  activity  but  a  preparation  for 
the  versatilit>'  of  authors.  Having 
children  listen  to  one  sentence  and 
write  or  say  what  the  next  sentence 
might  1)0  is  not  just  oral  and  written 
English  but  a  study  of  reasonable  se- 
quences to  expect  in  reading. 

The  study  of  sentence  order  and  sen- 
tence function  I)eloiigs  in  t!ie  reading 
lesson  when  coin  prehension  problems 
ocair.  Breaking  sentences  hito  sev- 
eral short  sentences  or  bnilding  short 
sentences  into  one  condensed  statement 
has  relevance  to  conipreliension.  what- 
ever the  new  teniiinology  may  l)e. 

In  teaching  the  comprehension  of 
paragraphs  or  longer  passages,  we 
need  to  prepar  children  for  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  author  dej>ends 
upon  such  stnictures.  as  parallelism,  or 
upon  the  concepts  with  which  he  is 
dealing  to  show  change  of  topic.  You 
do  not  have  to  l)e  told  the  author  is 
changing  the  subject  if  you  notice  that 
a  scattering  of  words  like  coat- 
dressed'trottsers  is  followed  by  itorst*- 
whinny-stall.  Then,  again,  there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  author  does  not 
change  the  subject  but  (h)es  iiitro<luce 
another  as{)ect  of  it.  Enuiiierative  ma- 
terbl  which  allots  different  numl)crs  of 


sentences  to  different  points  without 
telling  the  reader  a  new  point  is  being 
made  makes  special  demands  on  the 
ability  to  trace  likeness  of  ideas. 
Wluit  used  to  seem  to  be  a  psycholo* 
gist|s  game  of  playing  with  word  asso- 
ciations is  something  of  great  value  in 
the  detection  of  continuity  in  thought. 

The  reverse  sid<;  of  the  coin  is  the 
C.  C.  Fries  contribution  of  sensible- 
sounding  nonsensical  sentences,  like 
The  ooglcy  iggle  agglcd  cgglcly  in  the 
ugglc.  Here  the  reader  is  at  the 
mercy  of  sentence  order,  variant  end- 
ings, and  words  like  in  and  the  to  sug- 
gest the  relationships  though  not  the 
identity  of  the  nonsense  words. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  my  classes  pre- 
sented the  case  of  a  high  school  girl  of 
good  intelligence  who  could  read  orally 
with  goml  phrasing  and  accuracy  and 
could  answer  fact  questions  but*  re- 
gardless of  the  simplicity  of  the  mate- 
rial given  her  to  read  either  orally  or 
silently,  could  not  answer  questions  re- 
quiring more  than  a  i>arrot  respon.se. 
By  cohicidence  on  the  same  night  an* 
other  teacher  presented  her  procedure 
\i\  using  boxed  reading  material  v/ith 
passages  to  rea<l,  questions  to  answer, 
answer  keys  to  consult,  and  records  to 
keep.  .She  e.xplaiiied  that  if  a  child 
made  a  nu.stake.  she  luid  him  cross  out 
his  answer  and  copy  the  one  the  an- 
swer key  had  given.  At  the  l)Ottom  of 
his  answer  .slieet.  under  a  heading  ask- 
ing him  to  tell  what  he  would  do  next 
time  to  improve,  this  teachers  pupils 
wrote.  "I  shall  try  Imrder/*  and  "I 
shall  Ik?  neater,"  She  was  vastly 
pleased,  and  I  chose  to  deJay  my  attack 
on  her  self-concept. 

When  can  more  time  Ik?  given  to  in- 
strttction  in  the  subskills  of  compre- 
hension? Only  when  teachers  know 
what  to  do.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  little  other  than  trial-aiid-error  that 
helps  the  reader  bridge  the  gap  l)e- 
tween  the  limited  introduction  of  new 
words  and  the  end  questions.  When  a 
child  misses  the  answer  to  a  compre- 
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P-^  hehsion  question*  wc  need  to  analyze 
t ;  what  the  question  really  demands  of 
i;  him.    In  one  of  the  New  Stanford 

Reading  Ttsts  there  is  a  passage 
? ,         whose  whole  meaning  hinges  on  the 

word  literacy^.   A  reader  who  asso* 
I-         dates  literacy  with  garbage  collection 

might  seem  doomed  to  failure*  But  a 

reader  who  recognizes  certain  inter  re* 
:  lationships  in  the  passage  may  answer 

all   the  questions  correctly  without 
L         being  sure  of  the  concept.  .  -  ^ 
Jr.  Here  arc  a  few  of  many  questions 

i  worth  considering  witli  children : 

I  Does  however  always  mean  a  change 

Ij         of  direction  in  thought  ? 
i  How  do  structure  words  like  by  and 

r  on  get  their  meanings  ? 

I  Does   but    sometimes    mean  and! 

f  When? 

f  How  can  you  tell  whether  since  means 

i  a]ter  or  because? 

I  How  can  you  tell  whether  you  is  sin- 

I  guJar  or  plural  ? 

\  In  how  many  ways  does  the  author  in- 

dicate number?  tense?  different  time 

i .         relationships  ?     position  ?    direction  ? 

I  manner?  sequence?  stress?  juncture? 

How  can  you  detect  the  author's  atti- 

;  tude  (such  as  use  of  sti|>crlativcs,  use 

of  connotative  words)  ? 

^  How  can  you  tell  when  one  group  of 

^  words  is  complete  and  another  is 

r  begtm? 

\  How  do  you  know  which  of  sevcnil 

meanings  of  a  word  to  ifi&'^in  a  sicii-^^ 

\  tence?  What  proves  tha'unsuitability 

of  one?  ^ 
How  can  >'ou  tell  when  the'^toihor  is 

f  continuing  a  thought?  starting  a  new 

'  thought  ? 

How  do  you  detect  differences  in  levels 
of  thought  or  kinds  of  thought?  (A 

I  bear  ale  the  iuieat  versus  A  bear  eats 

meat.) 

How  do  you  distinguish  a  principle 
from  an  illustration?  a  piinciplc  from 
the  reason  given  for  the  suitability  of 
the  illustration  to  the  principle? 
;  How  do  you  distii-guish  fact  from 

^'^•^inion? 
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How  can  you  detect  double  meanings?  - 
(//  you  model  yourself  after  idols,  you  ^  l 
may  soon  find  yourself  unanployed,)  i 

Oiildren  should  have  experiences  in 
listening  for  the  effect  of  the  addition  \ 
of  modifiers  u|)on  the  meanings  of 
iKisic  sentences  and  in  listening  to  the  ] 
effect  on  total  meaning  when  a  word  is  ^ 
changed  or  a  sentence  added.   They  j 
also  nee(i  lo  learn  to  untangle  l!ie  au-  3 
thor's  use  of  reverse  order  {stndH  men  | 
physically    versus   physically    small  \ 
men),  auldrcn's  ability  to  generate  ^ 
one  condensed  sentence  from  two  or  ^ 
more  given  sentences  can  lead  to  the 
expression  of  a  main  idea.  Learning 
how  to  express  a  generalization  from 
such  a  summation  is  another  important 
skill.  ! 

To  pursue  the  dynamics  of  reading  a  ; 
hit  further,  take  this  sentence : 

Bugs  never  left  Joe,  i 
Is  Joe  a  |)erson  in  need  of  Lifebuoy? 
Ls  lie  a  lower  animal?   Is  bugs  used  f 
figtiratively  to  mean  troubles  in  gen- 
eral ? 

Then  comes  the  next  sentence: 
His  faithful  dog  follmced  him 

everytchere, 
Xow  it  is  |)ossible  that  the  dog's  name 
is  Bugs,  or  it  could  ht  the  dog's  popu- 
lation. ^ 

**C(iod  old  Bugs/'  said  Joe, 
The  capital  B  in  this  context  acts  upon 
the  meaning  like  dot. 

Notice  that  in  the  first  scjitencc. 
Bugs  ne7*er  left  Joe,  one  of  the  reader's 
troubles  is  that  the  verb,  left,  does  not 
reveal  whether  Bugs  is  singular  or 
plural. 

Take  two  other  sentences: 

Bill  urnt  down  to  the  station 
early  to  meet  the  train  Joe  had 
takrn.  lie  was  so  eager  to  see 
him. 

The  question  is:  Who  is  he  and  who  is 
himf  Authors  find  it  easy  to  keep  the 
object  of  their  main  focus  in  the  sub- 
ject j>osition :  Bill  went.  .  .  .  He  was. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  tliat  Bill 
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mc  wbjeidt  of  the*  second  sentence, 

im^ipte^^^^^  of  Joe. 

di^^^         first  sentence  siig- 
g^P^miefff^^  It  is  the  word  ifar/y 
^suidWll^^  Jlhat  Bill  might 

{have  he^hadn't  cared  much, 

i^e  cautse,]^^^  the  effect,  early 

Tamyall  cause-effect 
icon^KM^^  of  the  reader 

itfatfiiSp^^Hnn  the  identity 

:  JNdticc^  is  garbled 

t^id'inu^  in  the  reader's 

fif^l  Posribfy  fir^  of  all,  Joe  took 
CtlK^tratin;  Bfll  was  eager  perhaps  all 
^|He^{twne,  but  at  least  second.  Tlie 
that  1^  Biirs  going 

'to^ferstotiOT^  the  first  we  arc  told. 
/  ISjaiipn  tiM  tram  are  concepts  which 
mtwt  j^  as  related  entities, 

irel^tjcd  to  each  other  and  to  human 
lyings* 

Notice  particularly  that  linguistic 
:knowIedge.  awareness  of  cognitive  re- 
>il^ionships,  and  generalizations  at)out 
Human  behavior,  all  contribute  to  lie 
f eider's  understanding. 

I  have  analyzed  separately  and  logt- 
cally,  but  in  the  reading  act  it  is  the  in- 
terrelationship of  matiy  factors  that 
counts.  Even  context  clues  to  mean- 
ings of  strange  \vor<ls.  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  thought  to  be  linguis- 
tic or  cognitive  or  e.x])eriential.  are 
probably  a  mixture  of  language, 
thought,  and  experience.  The  sounds 
and  stress  the  render  assigns  to  a  sym- 
bol may  change  as  he  progresses 
through  a  sentence:  tlie  meanings  of 
words,  plirases,  clauses,  sentences,  and 
larger  units  of  composition  may 
change  many  times.  Tlie  reader  trav- 
els througii  a  maze  uf  |)os5ibilities.  He 
must  learn  to  make  use  of  itis  pieces  of 
equipwent  almost  as  though  they  were 
one,  and  it  is  this  skill  which  %ve  hair 
not  cultivated. 

Everythnig  in  life  and  langitage, 
which  is  a  product  of  life,  is  relative. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  would  start  with  any 
one  part  of  the  reading  act  and  call  it  a 
good  banning.  Tlie  treasures  of  this 
house  cannot  be  unlocked  with  a  key 
for  one  tumbler.  History  will  keep 
raising  doubts  alxHit  our  procedures 
until  our  practices  become  SRiitaUe  to 
tlie  phenomenon  with  whkji  w^  dell. 

Researchers,  producers  of  .material, 
and  teachers  at  every  levd  p^f  in<iruc- 
tion  must  work  to  understand  it.  The 
material  for  its  exploratk)n  is  on  every 
}>age  of  the  naturd  language.  Match 
this  knowledge  with  tlte  art  and  sci- 
ence of  maintaining  in  children  a  zest 
for  discovery  and  a  pride  in  l)ecoming. 
Then  you  liave  the  magic  formula. 
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Children  and  Poetry 

Nakcy  Larrick 
Lehigh  University 


I  WISH  FOR  THE  MOMENT  I  Were  a 
Joan  Baez  or  Judy  Collins.  If  so,  I 
would  have  my  guitar  to  play  for  you 
and  invite  you  to  sing  some  of  the  old 
folk  songs  children  love.  When  we 
were  all  swinging  with  the  melody  and 
familiar  with  the  stanza  pattern,  I'd 
suggest  you  add  more  stanzas  as  we  go 
along,  thus  making  this  ancient  oral- 
language  literature  more  and  more 
your  own. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
been  doing  with  elementary  school 
children  through  the  workshop  in  po- 
etry for  children  at  Lehigh  University. 
Folk  songs  have  l)een  one  of  the  most 
successful  means  of  bringing  children 
and  poetry  togetlier. 

One  of  the  most  popular  song>  is 
that  old  timer  which  begins  Little 
bird,  little  bird,  fly  through  my  win- 
dow." Each  stanza  is  just  like  the  last 
except  for  the  introduction  and  some 
neAT  word  or  phrase  to  repKice  little 
bird" — robin,  bluebird,  woodpecker, 
and  so  on.  Tlie  swinging  rhythm  and 
simple  lines  seem  to  invite  e\en  the 
least  articulate  five-year-old  to  chime 
in.  Caught  up  by  the  charm  of  the 
melody,  children  add  stanza  after 
stanza  until  the  known  supply  of  birds 
vanishes  and  singers  begin  to  draw  in 
their  own  candidates — Mother  (loose. 
Batman,  and  even  Santa  Claus.  Sixth 
graders  find  such  a  list  equally  conta- 
gious and  may  sing  out  an  invitation  to 
Tar/n.n  or  even  King  Kong  to  *'fl} 
through  m\  window  and  eat  molasses 
candy." 

"Bought  Me  a  Cat"  is  another  popu- 
Kir  folk  song  with  \arious  children 
singing  the  mciv-mm  of  the  cat.  the 
baa-baa  of  the  sheep  and  so  on,  until 
the  list  of  animals  sounds  like  the  ros- 
ier of  Xoah's  Ark.  With  this  start  on 
*olk  songs,  one  fifth  gnide  introduced 


its  own  variations  on  "She'll  Be 
Coniin'  Round  the  Mountain."  Instead 
of  the  lady  *Vi(ling  six  white  horses" 
as  of  yore,  the  fifth-grade  heroine  was 
cclebratctl  in  lines  that  went  something 
like  this: 

Shell  be  riding  in  a  chariot  when 

she  comes!  Ciddiap! 
Shell  be  wearing  a  red  bikini 
when  she  comes!  Oo-la-la! 
Then, 

Shell  be  wearing   a  mini-skirt 
when  she  comes!  Woxv-lVotv! 

Finally,  (in  slow  tempo) 
Shell  be  riding  in  a  hearse  when 
she  goes !  Boo-hoo ! 

These  old  songs  and  the  modern  im- 
provisations on  the  old  tunes  seem  to 
loosen  up  even  the  most  indifferent 
youngsters  and  bring  them  into  the 
group  enterprise.  Even  kindergarten 
children  from  foreign-language  fam- 
ilies find  themselves  joining  in  as  they 
have  not  done  before. 

In  niaii\  groups,  the  old  stanzas  and 
new  variants  have  been  hectographed 
by  demand  of  children  who  read  ea- 
gerly and  critically  what  they  have 
been  singing  so  vigorously. 

With  this  kind  of  introduction, 
poetr\  is  at  once  associated  with  pleas- 
ure in  the  minds  of  children.  It  is 
something  they  do  because  they  like  it 
and  because  everybody  is  doing  it  with 
real  satisfaction. 

I  Use  the  word  **do"  and  '\loing"  as 
(|U(>tes  from  the  children  who  invaria- 
bly speak  of  ^'doing  a  folk  song"  or 
''doing  some  new  verses"  or  even  ^^Can 
we  do  poetry  today  ?"  At  first,  it 
bothered  me  to  have  the  word  '^do"  as- 
sociated with  poetry.  Hut  I  soon  real- 
ized that  this  grew  from  their  feeling 
of  participation.  They  w^ere  respond- 
ing to  the  rhythm  with  e\ery  muscle — 
—singing  or  chanting,  sometimes  clap- 
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,pihg,  or  beating  out  the  rhythm  with 
improvised  instruments,  occasionally 
skipping  and  swinging  to  the  music. 
TTie  ideas  became  their  ideas,  particu- 
_larly.  as  .they  added  their  ,  own  varia- 
tions on  the  old  rhythmic  patterns. 

What  is  poetry? 

L  suppose  no  definition  of  poetry 
would. satisfy  everyone.  And  certainly 
no  poem  appeals  to  all  of  us. 

But  at  least  two  elements  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  of  us,  I  believe,  as  pre- 
requisites for  a  poem.  These  are 
rhythm  and  words. 

How  well  the  rhythm  of  a  poem 
sings  out  to  you  will  depend  on  your 
ability  to  hear  the  poet's  melody  and 
make  it  your  own.  If  a  poem  is  read 
haltingly  or  in  a  deadly  singsong,  it 
-has  as  little  melody  as  a  Chopin  prel- 
ude clattering  from  the  faltering  fingers 
of  an  untrained  and  unfeeling  pianist. 

The  reader  of  a  poem  must  hear  the 
melody  which  the  poet  records  in 
words  alone.  He  must  be  a  musical 
participant,  sharing  the  poet's  rhythm. 

In  much  the  same  way.  the  reader 
must  become  a  thinking  participant  as 
he  reads  the  words  of  the  poet.  What 
does  this  poem  mean  to  him?  It  may 
mean  one  thing  to  you  and  something 
quite  different  to  me.  depending,  in 
part,  on  what  each  of  us  brings  to  the 
poem.  There  is  no  one  to  say  you  are 
right  and  I  am  wrong.  In  fact,  this 
seeming  parailox  points  to  one  distin- 
guishing feature  of  poetry :  It  hints, 
suggests,  implies,  and  leaves  a  mystery 
for  the  reader  to  ponder  over.  Carl 
Sandburg,  in  his  wonderful  "Short 
Talk  on  Poetry."  quotes  an  Irish  phi- 
losopher as  saying.  **\Vhat  can  be  ex- 
plained is  not  poetry''  (/). 

"The  poems  that  are  obvious."  says 
Nakazawa,  **are  like  the  puzzles  that 
are  already  solved.  They  deny  us  the 
joy  of  seeking  and  creating"  (2). 

If  a  person  is  to  read  and  love  po- 
etry, he  must  be  ready,  then,  to  seek 
anH  create.  He  must  be  a  partner  of 
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the  poet,  bringing  his  ideas,  his  imagi- 
nation, to  the  solution  of  the  poet's 
puzzle. 

To  develop  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion, we  have  encouraged  children  to 
record  some  of  their  own  observations, 
first,  in  the  factual  manner  of  an  ob- 
server and  then  in  the  imaginative  lan- 
guage of  a  poet.  To  the  observer,  fog 
is  a  cloud  resting  close  to  the  ground. 
The  scientist  might  say  fog  is  a  layer 
of  minute  globules  of  water  in  air  near 
the  earth's  surface.  This  statement  is 
a  puzzle  already  solved.  Everything 
has  l)een  explained. 

But  what  <loes  that  same  fog  suggest 
to  an  imaginative  person?  What  is  it 
like  ?  How  does  it  make  him  feel  ? 

Carl  Sandburg  (3)  gives  ns  hints 
when  he  says 

The  jog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 
It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on,* 
After  coming  to  school  one  morning 
through  dense  fog,  a  seven-year-old 
(4)  put  it  this  way: 

.  .  .  fog  is  a  monster 
eating  up  buildings  and  houses 
and  cars  and  trees  and  roads. 
A   fifth-grader  said,  'Tog   is  an 
angry  spirit  that  kidnaps  people  with 
his  great  cape." 

And  from  a  third  grader:  "Fog  is 
walking  nowhere  without  a  sidewalk." 

Having  created  some  poetic  images 
of  their  own,  these  children  were  dou- 
bly appreciative  of  the  imagery  in 
Sandluirg's  tiny  poem. 

We  have  encouraged  children  to  go 
outside  and  look  at  the  clouds,  to  walk 
in  the  rain  and  snow,  to  handle  rocks 
and  seashells  and  seedpods.  and  then 
record  their  poetic  images.    The  re- 

*  Krom  Chicago  Poems  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
Copyright  1916  by  Holt.  Rineliart  and  Wins- 
ton/hic.  Copyright  1944  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinchart 
and  Winston,  Inc. 
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suits  have  been  exciting  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. 

An  eight-year-old  (5)  in  a  very  de- 
prived area  said, 

...  _    The. Kai7i_f alls  like  pussywilloivs. 
They  jail  dancing. 
A  first  grader  ((5)  said. 

When  rain  drops  on  jloivers 
It  makes  a  little  noise 
Like  a  lady  bug  zualking  on  grass. 
Another  (7)  said, 

Thunder  is  like  giants  boivling 
When  it  lightens 
A  giant  gets  a  strike. 
Often  children  have  been  launched 
on  a  creative  spree  after  reading  or 
hearing  a  book  of  published  poems 
such  as  Hailstones  and  Halibut  Bones 
by  Mary  O'Neill  {8).    Each  poem  in 
this  book  is  about  one  color — "What 
Is  Gold?"  ^nVhat  Is  Purple?"  and  so 
on.    Then  the  children  have  consid- 
ered what  various  colors  suggest  to 
them  and  liave  come  up  with  such  po- 
etic images  as  this  {9)  from  a  seven- 
year-old  ; 

/  like  broivn 
because  paper  bags 

are  brown 
And  Negroes 
arc  broivn 
sitting  in  the  sun. 
I  like  broivn 
because  roots  are  broivn. 
A  sixth  grader  (10)  wrote, 
Purple  is  bravery 
And  mountains  jar  aivay 
Ripe  grapes  and 
Fl oiuers  bloom ing 
A  day  ivhen  all  goes  iirong. 
To  one  third  gr<ider  (11) 

Green  is  like  a  meadow  oj  grass 
Banana  peels  that  are  not  ripe 
And  broccoli. 
Teachers  in  the  workshop,  who  have 
tried  to  recprd  their  own  poetic  ideas, 
gain  new  respect  for  children  when 
they  read  what  children  write  and  new 
«ippreciation  for  the  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity of  children.  Often  children  see 
more  than  adults  and  when  they  write 
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about  what  they  have  seen,  their  poetic 
imagery  is  more  tinged  with  emotion. 

For  example,  in  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  Bethlehem  Steel  domi- 
nates the  scene,,a  five-year-old  said : 

When  I  see  the  steel  mill 

I  jeel  strong 

Like  a  ivorking  truck. 
In  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  fourth 
graders  look  out  their  classroom  win- 
dows to  a  series  of  abandoned  slate 
quarries  which  they  seemed  to  take  for 
granted.  After  several  weeks  of  po- 
etry, they  suddenly  seemed  to  see  the 
desolation  spread  before  them.  One 
wrote,  "The  quarry  is  like  another  pla- 
net where  everything  is  dark  and 
dead.*' 

One  day  the  same  group  began  to 
talk  about  their  "feelings,"  as  they  put 
it.  To  the  teacher's  surprise,  the  chil- 
dren listed  chiefly  such  feelings  as  mis- 
ery, disgust,  rejection,  confusion,  bore- 
dom, loneliness,  and  sadness.  When 
the  children  wrote  about  these  feelings, 
they  came  up  with  such  comments  as 
these : 

"Lonelitiess  is  having  your  teacher 
send  you  out  in  the  hall." 

And,  "Sadness  is  having  your 
friends  run  away." 

With  each  workshop  and  the  w*ive 
of  children *s  poems  it  brings,  we  real- 
ize that  children  tend  to  respond  with 
jceling  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of 
us  had  realized.  Seven-year-old  Judy 
{12),  who  seems  so  gay  and  carefree, 
writes  this : 

//  kitten  is  a  little  thing 
That*s  huggable. 
The  sound  it  makes 
When  you  are  lonely 
Fills  your  heart. 
Perhaps  this  sensitivity  of  children 
explains  their  complete  affection  for 
Prayers  jrom  the  Ark  written  by  Car- 
men Rcrnos  de  Gasztold  and  translated 
from  the  French  by  Rumer  Godden 
(13),     Although  brought  out  as  a 
book  for  adults,  this  exquisite  little 
book  is  adored  by  children  of  all  ages. 
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Lthinkjf  children  could  have  only  one 
volume  by  a'  single  poet,  their  choice 
would  be  Prayers  from  the  Ark.  Each 
prayer  is  from  a  different  animal  in  the 
Arkirthe-^pig,-^  the.  ahorse,,  the.  little 
ducks,  the  giraflfe. 

As  each  creature  oflfers  up  his 
'.prayer,  we  realize  that  this  sensitive 
"'^^ench  woman  is  picturing  her  world 
"with  realism  that  has  tremendous  enio- 
ttipnal  impact.  The  pig  grunts  and 
sniffles,  gnints  and  sniffles,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  will  be  made  into 
bacon.  The  goldfish  makes  the  weary 
round  of  his  prison  of  glass,  always 
seeking  escape  which  never  comc.>. 
The  elephant  is  embarrassed  by  his 
great  self,  shamed  by  the  damage  done 
by  his  big  feet.  The  old  harse,  stand- 
ing on  thickened  legs,  lias  only  his 
loneliness  to  offer  up  to  the  Lord. 
Even  the  -^upering  foal  mentions  the 
''uneasiness  that  runs  through  tlie 
whole  world**  and  asks  that  God  **set  a 
star  to  watch  over  nie  and  hush  my 
fear**  (14),  The  plaintive  pleas  of 
each  animal  seem  to  touch  the  heaus 
of  children. 

Is  this  what  children  find  so  appeal- 
ing about  the  prayers  from  the  Ark? 
Is  this  why  they  ask  to  hear  them  so 
many  times  that  they  can  correct  the 
slightest  clip  of  the  reader?  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  so  as  I  hear  more  and 
more  children  commenting  on  the 
tragic  notes  that  ring  out  to  them. 

Now  we  are  finding  children  eager 
to  write  their  own  prayers  from  tlie 
Ark.  Of  those  we  have  received  from 
children,  little  animals  and  insects  are 
most  frequendy  represented.  The  bee 
protests  the  threat  of  ddt,  the  mouse 
wants  to  eat  from  a  big  dish,  the  snake 
asks  for  a  singing  voice  to  replace  his 
dreaded  hiss. 

Children  seem  to  find  satisfaction  in 
putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  these 
lowly  ones.   They  think  of  these  ani- 
realistically — in  terms  of  hard- 
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ships  and  cruelties — and  they  respond 
from  the  heart. 

The  new  realism 

All  of  this  seems  to  show  children's 
growing  interest  in  the  liarsh  reality  of 
the  world  around  them.  For  most  of 
them,  this  means  crowded  city  streets 
rather  than  ''the  host  of  golden  daffo- 
dils" that  many  of  us  grew  up  with. 

Bethlehem  kindergarten  children  re* 
sponded  to  the  glowing  steel  mill  of 
their  city  with  greater  feeling  than 
they  did  to  a  carpet  of  autumn  leaves. 
The  Bangor  youngsters  chose  to  write 
about  the  ugliness  of  the  quarry  rather 
than  the  seedpods  and  tall  grass  the 
teacher  had  collected.  Apparently,  in 
both  cases,  children  found  a  relation-^ 
ship  with  reality  which  was  deeply 
personal. 

It  should  not  surprise  us,  then,  to 
find  them  veering  to  the  realistic  po- 
etry of  the  bolder,  more  modem  writ- 
ers. Carl  Sandburg,  who  wrote  of 
Chicago  as  'Miog  butcher  of  the  world,** 
is  a  favorite  of  youngsters  in  the  mid- 
dle grades  and  junior  high  school. 
Langston  Hughes,  Charles  Reznikoff, 
and  Gregory  Corso  speak  the  vigorous 
— often  harsh — language  these  children 
like. 

I  have  met  with  children  of  grades 
five  to  eight  in  several  of  Philadel- 
phia's inner-city  schools  to  try  to  find 
the  poems  these  youngsters  respond  to 
most  eagerly.  Their  favorite  is 
*'Taught  Me  Purple"  by  Evelyn  Tooley 
Hunt  which  first  appeared  in  Negro 
Digest  (15), 

My  mother  taught  me  purple 
Although  she  never  icore  it, 
Wash-grey  was  her  circle 
The  tenement  her  orbit. 

My  mother  taught  me  golden 
And  held  me  up  to  see  it, 

Above  the  broken  molding 
Beyond  the  filthy  street. 
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My  mother  reached  jor  beauty 

And  for  its  lack  she  died, 
Who  kneiv  so  much  of  duty 
She  could  not  teach  me  prided 

We  liave  many  children  whose 
mothers  taught  them  purple,  but  did 
not  teach  them  pride.  Like  Luigstoii 
Hughes  in  the  poem,  Harlem/'  thcir> 
is  "a  dream  deferred/*  drying  up  "like 
a  raisin  in  the  sun/' 

The  melody  of  poetry  sings  to  thcni 
as  it  docs  to  all  children.  _\Vhen  the 
emotional  involvement  is  in  harmony 
with  their  experience,  the\'  embrace 
"the  joy  of  seeking  and  creating/' 
This,  I  think  is  the  goal  of  all  reading. 
Indeed,  of  all  education.  It  is  what 
I)oetry  is  doing  for  chikiren  today. 
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RK.M>IN(.  I.NSTRC(TI0N  can  and  mu.st 
he  iinpr()\ed  if  echication  i^  to  keep 
pace  with  the  |>re^ent  atomic  and  com- 
puter age.  This  hnpn)\ement  cannot 
be  dela)ed  until  I )etter- trained  teacher ^ 
come  frotn  institutioub  of  higher 
education.  Itnpro\enient.s  in  instruc- 
tion cannot  await  the  results  t»f  re- 
search to  an.^wer  man>  maj.>r  (jue.s- 
tions.  Tlieref<jre,  if  plaris  ha\e  n(jt  al- 
readv  been  made  and  procedures  al 
ready  in.stituted  to  inipro\e  reading  ni 
each  school  in  the  C.S..A.,  the  time  to 
begin  is  iiext  week,  next  \ear  nia\  lie 
too  late.  Vigorous  leadership  and  en- 
thusiastic support  are  needed  in  order 
to  approach  quality  education  for  all 
future  citizens. 
Administrators,    supervisors,  and 


reading  consultants  are  charged  with 
the  leader.sliip.  ICvcry  reading  teacher, 
classroom  teacher,  and  librarian  can 
assist  in  this  urgent  task.  Their  close 
allies  will  be  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  prepare  new  teachers. 
Su|)|M>rt  for  impro\ed  uistruction  must 
come  from  publishers  of  textbooks, 
basal  readers  and  supporting  materials, 
puhlishers  of  trade  hooks,  newspapers 
and  inaga/ines,  and  the  ne\\  industrial 
combine^  suppKing  teaching  machines 
and  computerized  instructional  ma- 
terials. Parents  and  the  public  have 
been  aroused  and  show  readiness  to 
add  their  sup|)ort. 

Wheie  to  begin 
Readiness  for  reading  begins  in  the 
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home.  Many  parents  are  eager  to  help 
their  children  and  are  searcliing  for 
guidance.  The  resources  most  availa- 
ble are  the  popular  maga;:ines  and 
newspapers  which  tend  to  specialize  in 
the  spectacular  approach.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, schools  are  providing  guidance 
for  parents  that  harmonizes  with  the 
school  program.  The  great  majority 
of  schools,  however,  have  failed  to  cap- 
italize on  this  valuable  resource.  In 
fact,  many  schools  resist  offering  help 
to  parents.  A  tremendous  opportunity 
lies  within  reach  of  schools  which  will 
use  it  wisely. 

Increasingly,  parents  who  are  un- 
prepared to  provide  readiness  for  read- 
ing have  access  to  preschool  programs 
such  as  Head  Start  and  nursery 
schools.  Kindergartens  are  Ixjcoming 
commonplace.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
reading  can  l)e  improved  by  beginning 
at  these  levels.  The  (|ue.stion  of  how 
to  begin  has  not  yet  been  answered. 
Some  would  shift  tlie  formal  beginning 
reading  program  down  to  earlier  year.^ 
while  others  would  recognize  the  facet 
of  reading  readiness  to  be  improved  by 
specific  types  of  instruction  (18). 
Probably  each  procedure  .should  be  of- 
fered to  cbiblren  for  their  choice  (/). 

Studies  Mich  ah  thohe  by  Ourkin  (9 ) 
demonstrate  that  some  chiblren  learn 
to  read  before  age  si.\  without  any 
school  instruction.  N'o  estimates  can 
be  made  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
might  begin  to  read  if  teacborh  en- 
couraged learning  and  if  tbe\  adapted 
metho<lb  and  materials  to  abilities  and 
interests.  Is  there  any  reason  for  fail- 
ing to  gi\e  younger  children  an  opi)or- 
tunity  to  begin  to  read  ? 

Emphatically,  the  opportunity  does 
not  imply  the  same  e\f>ectation  for  all. 
especially  tho.se  pupil .s  who  are  not  in- 
teret>ted  in  reading  or  who  ha\e  not  ac- 
quired some  or  all  of  the  abilities 
which  facilitate  early  reading  succe.s.s. 
Among  the  recognized  factors  consid- 
ered essential  are  visual  perception, 
auditory  discrimination,  ability  to  lis- 
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ten  and  follow  directions,  left-to-right 
orientation,  and  some  level  of  language 
understanding  and  facility. 

Visual  perception,  a  term  describing 
a  composite  of  abilities,  has  been  ana- 
lyzed into  some  of  its  component  parts. 
The  ability  to  bold  a  figure  in  mind 
against  distraction  (12)  has  been  re- 
|>eatedly  shown  to  account  for  neirly 
one  quarter  of  the  variance  in  early 
reading.  V^isual  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly of  letters  and  words,  appears 
to  t)e  im|)ortant  to  reading  success 
(2),  Therefore,  teachers  in  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade  should  appraise 
visual  |)erception  and  provide  experi- 
ences to  strengthen  it  to  insure  reading 
progress.  Spache  et  al  (19)  demon- 
strated that  visual  perception  could  be 
improved  and  was  helpful  to  reading 
progress  even  among  pupils  whose  in- 
struction in  reading  was  delayed.  His 
study  offered  examples  of  simple  exer- 
cises that  teachers  could  use  readily. 
Manning  (13)  develojHjd  a  levels-ap- 
proach to  preparation  for  and  begin- 
ning reading  instruction  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers. 

Likewise,  auditory  di.scrimination 
ba.s  been  .studied  sufficiently  to  know 
that  it  accounts  for  a  portion  of  the 
\ariance  in  reading  achievement,  espe- 
cially by  third  grade.  The  amoniit  of 
influence  and  the  respon.ses  to  instruc- 
tion to  improve  auditory  discrimina- 
tion are  likely  to  \ary.  de|)ending  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  test.s  and  the  kinds 
of  in.structional  mater iai.s  used,  but  im- 
provement makes  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  reading  progress. 

Ability  to  listen  has  l)een  inferred: 
as;  a  rule  teachers  read  to  young  read- 
ers. Without  floubt.  a  more  carefully 
planned  program  of  instruction  could 
IcafI  to  improved  comprehension  of 
.stories  (22)  and  of  ability  to  follow  di- 
rections. A  by-product  may  be  in- 
creased attention-s|)an  which  has  been 
shown  to  relate  to  early  reading 
achievement. 

Left-to-rigbt  direction  caii  l>e  taught 
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consistently  in  following  oictures  or 
stories,  drawing  lines,  and  c*t  any  other 
appropriate  time.  Teachers  who  read 
to  children  have  often  lost  this  chance 
-^toJbuild^an.  under  stand  in  g  essential  to 
reading. 

Because  of  the  individual  differences 
of  young  children,  a  flexible  program 
is  essential.  A  new  look  at  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  kindergarten  is  in  order. 
In-service  training  for  a  large  number 
of  kindergarten  teachers  would  give 
them  the  tools  for  diagnosis  of  abilities 
that  undergird  beginning  reading  and 
the  incentive  to  experiment  in  develop- 
ing many  basic  abilities  which  would 
give  their  pupils  a  distinct  advantage 
in  first  grade. 

Concern  is  often  expressed  about 
using  elsewhere  the  books  and  other  in- 
structional materials  now  considered 
the  sole  property  of  the  first-grade 
teacher.  This  problem  needs  immedi- 
ate attention  because  it  is  not  defensi- 
ble to  deny  children  their  right  to  read- 
ing progress  because  of  the  lumibers  on 
the  spines  of  books.  ^\  wealth  of  in- 
structional materials  is  available  today. 
If  more  than  lip  service  is  given  to  in- 
dividual differences,  books  and  curricu- 
lae  should  be  no  deterrent  to  meeting 
the.se  differences.  All  pupils  are  entitled 
to  have  maximal  op|K)rtutiities  to  read, 
beginning  when  they  are  ready  to  start. 

Following  through 
Reading  instruction  in  the  primar\ 
gradcb  needs  careful  scrutinv  The 
importance  of  early  success  to  later 
achievement  has  been  sliown  b\  a 
number  of  studies  Ft  seems  axio- 

m.itic  that  the  best  teachers  are  needed 
at  the  beginning.  Ft  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  teachers  be  tlexil)le 
and  able  tn  u.se  a  \ariet\  at  approaches 
nither  than  attempting'  to  fit  children 
to  a  single  approach. 

Obviously  tho^e  cliildren  wlio  al- 
ready read  need  to  cjiUtinue  imniedi 
ately.   The  pnictice  of  providing  read- 
ing readiness  activities  for  all  children 
O 
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is  a  waste  of  time  for  some  and  even 
becomes  a  deterrent  if  they  are  bored. 
Studies  such  as  those  by  Durrell  (10) 
and  the  recent  one  by  Spache  (19)  at- 
test to  the  value  of  beg  in  iiing  reading 
instruction  immediately.  Children  who 
read  deserve  stimulating  instruction  re- 
gardless of  the  curriculum  for  average 
pupils  at  first  grade. 

Methods  for  teaching  beginners  has 
been  the  topic  of  heated  arguments, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  profession. 
When  defensible  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem were  not  forthcoming,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  supported  the 
largest  cooperative  research  project 
ever  undertaken  to  compare  a  large  va- 
riety of  beginning  reading  methods. 
In  their  report  from  the  center  t'lat 
processed  all  of  the  findings.  Bond  and 
Dykstra  (4)  concluded  that  no  single 
method  was  distinctly  su|)erior  in  all 
situations  and  that  there  was  no  "best 
method."  Shortly  thereafter,  the  de- 
bate was  reopened  l)y  ChalKs  book  (6) 
in  which  she  came  to  different  conclu- 
sions about  the  "best  method*'  to  use 
for  beginners.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  for  the  greatest  number  of 
children  depends  on  the  strength  of 
conviction  of  the  teacher  that  a  given 
method  is  most  effect i\e.  If  so.  Bond 
and  Dvk.stra's  advice  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  teachers  and  the  leiirning 
situation  may  be  the  best  policy  for  fu- 
ture planning. 

The  accumulated  research  demon- 
strates very  convincingly  that  several 
approaches  to  beginning  reading  may 
be  offered  to  >i)ung  children  rather 
than  rel\ing  on  any  single  approach 
as  has  been  the  usual  practice.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  learn 
easilv  by  the  whole  word  approach. 
With  increased  attention  to  natural 
langu.ige  pitterns  in  materials,  this  ap- 
proach will  continue  to  be  u.seful. 
However,  children  who  prefer  auditory 
modalities  may  begin  re«iding  easily  by 
following  stories  on  records  or  tape. 
.\s  tliC)  listen  and  see  the  words  of  the 
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story,  they  learn  to  match  pages,  sen- 
tences, and  words.  I^ft-to-right  ori- 
entation is  required  to  follow  the  story. 
The  language  need  not  be  simplified 
unduly  to  provide  practice  in  recogniz- 
ing commonly  reairring  words,  thus 
developing  a  sight  vocabulary. 

In  instances  where  the  whole  word 
approach  proves  to  be  confusing,  some 
children  may  profitably  approach  read- 
ing by  learning  phonemic-graphemic 
correspondences;  or,  the  experience 
approach,  accompanied  by  writing  may 
have  just  the  right  appeal.  Proper 
choices  among  and  blending  of  these 
approaches  are  likely  to  enhance  learn- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  pupils. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  imply 
that  teachers  of  iMigiimers  should  profit 
by  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches to  reading.  Moreover,  these 
teachers  can  operate  far  more  effec- 
tively it  they  can  diagnose  early  prob- 
lems and  reteach  inunediately  to  pre- 
vent prolonged  failure.  The  tMiie  has 
long  passed  when  giving  all  children 
"more  of  the  same'*  is  justified,  either 
by  research  or  exi)erience.  hikewise. 
pacing  of  pupil.s*  progress  through  the 
early  stages  of  reading  will  surely  vary 
with  the  learning  rates  of  children. 

Some  schools  are  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  indi\idual  differ- 
ences through  organizational  changes 
Almost  all  studies  have  shown  that 
change^  in  grouping  do  not  help  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  equivalent 
chajiges  in  j^ractices  and  by  reasonable 
expectations.  While  the  ungraded  pri- 
mary organization  helps  to  relieve 
teaciiers  of  common  expectations  in 
achievement  of  all  pupils,  this  flexihil- 
ity_f:)nly  alloivs  for  differentiation,  it 
does  not  insure  adaptation  to  individual 
differences  (15).  Therefore,  schools 
need  not  wait  for  major  organizational 
changes  to  free  teachers  to  adapt  to 
pupil  differences. 

So  far,  nothing  new  has  been  offered 
to  improve  reading  instruction  for  the 
future.     Instead,    wliat    is  already 
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known  and  practiced  in  a  few  schools 
is  reemphasized  as  deserving  of  wider 
application.  In  short,  the  suggestions 
involve  flexibility  in  providing  readi- 
ness for  reading,  beginning  instruction, 
and  that  for  children  who  already  read. 

In  addition,  a  few  current  practices 
might  l)e  reconsidered  in  view  of  re- 
cent research.  ^  Studies  done  at  Cornell 
(//)  show  that  as  children  begin  to 
read  they  search  for  clues  to  recognize 
words.  Clay  {8)  confirmed  this  find- 
ing and  supported  the  contention  that 
it  is  essential  to  teach  as  many  clues  as 
children  can  learn,  as  early  as  possible. 
Indeed  the  evidence  on  expecting  ht- 
ginners  to  read  orally  in  natural  speech 
patterns  mitigates  against  the  delinea- 
tion of  individual  printed  words.  In 
an  effort  to  match  print  with  speech, 
some  children  found  it  necessary  to 
point  to  each  word,  a  practice  that  has 
long  been  discouraged  by  most  teach- 
ers. As  the  function  of  the  white 
spaces  between  words  was  fully  under- 
stood and  as  pointing  became  less  es- 
sential, children  often  read  in  a  stac- 
cato fashion  as  though  they  were 
marking  each  word  with  their  voices. 
In  view  of  this  and  similar  findings,  it 
may  l)e  that  emphasis  on  smooth  ex- 
pressive oral  reading  defeats  one  of  the 
essential  aspects  of  learning  to  recog- 
nize words.  Neither  pointing  nor 
staccato  reading  needs  to  continue  be- 
yond the  early  stages  and  both  should 
be  abandoned  as  soon  as  word  corre- 
.spondences  ha\e  been  established. 

As  many  cues  as  possible  need  to  be 
introduced  as  early  as  they  can  be 
learned :  semantic,  syntactical,  lan- 
guage pattern,  morphological  corre- 
spondence, and  the  like.  As  each  is 
learned,  young  children  need  time  to 
solve  words;  therefore,  pressing  for 
immediate  responses  frequently  dimin- 
ishes pupils'  practice  of  cues  and  re- 
sults in  guessing.  Placing  a  premium 
on  immediate  recognition  of  words  is 
u.seful  in  testing  instantaneous  sight 
vocabulary,  but  it  is  of  little  value  in 
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heliMng  a  pupil  try  one  cue  after  an- 
other until  he  solves  the  word. 
Furthermore,  errors  made  should  be 
useful  to  teachers  in  determining  how 
to  help  pupils  at  this  level. 

The  balance  between  oral  smd  silent 
reading  has  always  been  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Three  purposes  for  reading 
orally  have  generally  been  accepted: 
for  diagnosis,  for  conveying  a  message, 
and  for  artistic  representation.  To 
these,  a  fourth  purpose  may  be  essen- 
tial— confirmation  and  reinforcement. 
Several  studies  have  shown  that  saying 
words  and  sentences  orally  facilitates 
word  recognition.  Perhaps  silent 
reading  is  introduced  too  early  for 
many  children.  This  practice  may  ac- 
count for  whispering  and  mouthing 
words.  Not  only  children  but  adults 
who  encounter  difficulty  revert  to  oral 
reading.  Experimentation  is  needed 
to  find  the  most  appropriate  stage  of 
growth  at  which  to  begin  the  transfer 
from  oral  to  silent  reading. 

In  general,  children  need  far  more 
practice  in  reading  than  most  get  in 
order  to  develop  fluency  and  security 
in  decoding.  For  many,  a  small  share 
of  a  basal-reader  lesson  is  their  only 
practice.  Personal  reading  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  as  motivation  for  in- 
creased competence.  These  purposes 
for  personal  reading  are  highly  en- 
dorsed. It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
personal  reading  of  interesting  content 
also  provides  necessary  practice  which 
should  reduce  the  cues  required  to  rec- 
ognize words.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  wealth  of  materials  be 
provided  and  time  for  personal  reading 
be  set  aside  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
reading  program. 

Before  considering  the  next  steps,  it 
may  be  well  to  summarize  what  has 
been  proposed.  There  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  in  the  primary  grades 
reading  instruction  can  be  improved. 
Specific  suggestions  include  1)  pro- 
viding diflFerentiated  instruction  from 
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reading  readiness  to  any  reading  level 
pupils  can  reach ;  2)  offering  a  vari- 
ety of  approaches  to  beginning  readers 
rather  than  a  single  approach;  3) 
diagnostic  teaching  with  priorities 
placed  on  decoding  accompanied  by 
gradual  introduction  of  the  comprehen- 
sion and  interpretation  skills;  4)  as- 
certaining that  beginners  recognize 
word-for-word  correspondence  be- 
tween printed  and  spoken  words,  per- 
mitting "crutches"  such  as  finger-point- 
ing and  staccato  reading  for  a  short 
time  if  needed ;  5)  delaying  silent 
reading  for  pupils  who  need  additional 
reinforcement  in  learning  words 
through  oral  reading;  6)  allowing  time 
for  beginners  to  solve  words  and  using 
errors  as  the  basis  for  needed  instruc- 
tion ;  and  7)  encouraging  personal 
reading  as  early  as  possible. 

Moving  ahead 
It  is  unfortunate  that  by  the  middle 
grades  many  teachers  appear  to  believe 
that  all  children  have  learned  to  read 
and  henceforth  will  read  to  learn. 
Less  flexibility  and  adaption  to  indi- 
vidual and  group  differences  than  in 
the  early  grades  often  are  practiced, 
but  the  needs  are  fully  as  great.  Even 
though  the  time  available  for  teaching 
reading  :s  reduced  by  additions  to  the 
curriculum,  adaptations  must  be  made 
if  all  pupils  are  to  continue  to  make 
progress. 

In  addition,  the  content  of  printed 
materials  believed  to  be  appropriate  for 
these  years  is  less  familiar  and  further 
from  children's  experiences.  The  vo- 
cabulary increases  markedly,  especially 
in  the  different  content  areas,  as  does 
the  variety  of  language  patterns.  If 
earlier  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
learning  the  cues  to  solving  words  and 
on  determining  what  the  author  said, 
at  the  middle-grade  level  emphasis 
may  pro{>erly  be  placed  on  identifying 
the  cues  to  the  message  the  author 
meant  to  convey.    Too  often  this  as- 
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pcct  of  understanding  is  neglected  at 
the  middle-grade  levels. 

To  improve  instruction  during  these 
school  years,  a  few  of  the  many  possi- 
ble suggestions  are  offered  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  section. 

First,  if  continued  instruction  in 
learning  to  read  accompanies  reading 
to  learn,  growth  in  both  aspects  appears 
to  be  enhanced.  Many  pupils  still 
"need  help  with  decoding,  and  contin- 
uous emphasis  on  the  variety  of  mean- 
ings of  many  words  is  crucial  as  these 
words  are  met  in  new  contexts.  Most 
children  should  attend  to  literal  com- 
prehension of  passages  of  increased 
difficulty  and  complexity.  In  prepar- 
ing for  competency  in  independent 
reading,  pupils  should  learn  to  deter- 
mine the  relevance  of  different  selec- 
tions to  a  given  topic ;  this  ability  re- 
tjuires  them  to  read  several  sources,  to 
summarize  and  synthesize.  From 
these  few  examples  of  expectations  it 
should  be  clear  that  teachers  will  profit 
from  using  a  variety  of  sources  rather 
than  just  a  single  textbook  for  their 
reading  instruction.  Another  implica- 
tion is  that  assignments,  guidance,  and 
questions  asked  must  go  beyond  the 
factual  level  which  requires  only  direct 
recall.  Dealing  with  this  type  of  ques- 
tion calls  for  more  time  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  thnn  is  needed  for  re- 
producing a  state!iient  from  the  text. 
Often  unequivocal  answers  cannot  be 
given  so  that  the  teacher  guides  the 
disaission  to  arrive  at  the  l>est  consen- 
sus, demonstrating  the  kind  of  reason- 
ing and  the  selection  of  evidence  to 
support  one  answer  in  preference  to 
anoth'^r. 

Second,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  rational  judgments  about  materials 
so  that  pupils  will  develop  the  founda- 
tion for  critical  reading.  Xo  longer 
can  we  afford  to  have  children,  even  in 
the  middle  years,  say  know  it  is 
true  because  it  says  so  in  my  book/* 
Children  need  encouragement  to  ques- 
tion many  statements  and  conclusions 
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in  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  sources.  Indeed,  every  teacher 
should  expose  children  at  this  level  to 
different  versions  of  the  same  event  or 
situation  and  to  guide  them  in  using 
available  resources  to  judge  accuraqr 
and  worth  of  each  source  so  as  to 
arrive  at  defensible  conclusions. 

Third,  after  fluency  and  understand- 
ing have  been  achieved,  pupils  may 
profitably  begin  to  learn  to  sldm.  The 
impact  of  Woods  "Reading  D}'- 
namics**  program  (24)  and  subsequent 
analyses  (21)  of  it  reveal  the  tremen- 
dous need  that  adults  feel  for  coping  • 
with  the  volume  of  print  encountered 
daily.  Little  if  anything  has  been  done 
to  teach  skimming  until  recent  years. 
During  the  middle  grades,  therefore, 
pupils  can  learn  to  locate  specific  infor- 
mation, such  as  proper  names  and 
dates,  the  answers  to  questions  when 
they  are  given  in  the  same  words,  and 
the  like.  They  can  learn  when  to  skim 
or  read  rapidly     well  as  how  to  do  it. 

Fourth,  reading  in  each  of  the  con- 
tent areas  is  an  essential  part  of  the  de- 
velopmental reading  program  in  the 
middle  years.  There  is  general  cpn- 
sensus  among  experts  that  the  atti- 
tudes and  skills  are  taught  best  along 
with  the  content.  However,  teachers 
find  it  difficult  to  divide  their  atten- 
tions between  teaching  the  airricular 
knowledge  t'^  be  acquired  in  science  or 
social  studies  and  the  reading  of  the 
materials.  Consequently,  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that,  periodically  or  as 
needed,  the  reading  lesson  include  the 
appropriate  way  to  read  arithmetic 
problems,  science,  and  other  texts  be- 
cause reading  periods  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  literary  materials.  Such  in- 
struction might  include  a  study  of  vo- 
cabulary, symbols,  maps,  graphs,  time 
charts,  patterns  of  thinking  (inductive, 
deductive),  and  the  appropriate  rates 
of  reading  in  each  area. 

Fifth,  as  in  the  earlier  levels,  in- 
struction should  continue  to  include 
personal  reading,  not  incidentally  but 
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as  an  intq;ral  part  of  the  program. 
Seme  children  will  choose  to  read  sni 
encc  fiction,  science  magazines,  or 
other  informational  materials.  Others 
w.illjchoosejp_r«id.  fiction.  All  pupils 
a^ess  to  a  wide  variety  of  books 
which  satisfy  their  interests  and  needs. 
Individual  conferences  about  personal 
reading  have  proved  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous motivating  factor  (16)  as  they 
demonstrate  that  the  teacher  places 
high  priorities  on  the  use  of  reading  as 
well  as  on  learning  to  read  better  just 
to  score  higher  on  end-of-the-year 
tests. 

Continue  instruction 
In  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
teachers  often  expect  student*  to  have 
reached  maturity  in  reading.  Stand- 
ardized test  scores,  sensitive  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  and  even  the 
students  are  aware  that  this  condition 
is  not  true.  Frequently  retarded  read- 
ers are  given  special  help  by  remedial 
teachers,  and  slow  learners  may  l)e 
placed  in  special  English  classes. 
Average  and  superior  readers  are  usu- 
ally given  assignments  without  reading 
guidance.  But  gifted  children  state 
that  they,  too,  need  instruction  in  read- 
ing (20).  Most  teachers  who  have 
specialized  in  various  content  areas 
profess  no  competence  or  interest  in 
teaching  reading  except  for  some  En- 
glish teachers  whose  major  competen- 
cies lie  in  reading  literature.  Without 
further  knowledge  of  reading  most 
teachers  could  give  considerably  more 
assistance  than  they  do.  Three  spe- 
cific suggestions  are  offered  as  exam- 
ples. 

First,  the  vocabulary  unique  to  each 
subject  area,  or  with  meaning  different 
from  common  usage,  can  be  taught. 
Several  studies  (5)  have  shown  the 
close  relation  l)etween  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  acqiiire<l  relating  to  differ- 
ent topics.  Many  effective  procedures 
for  instruction  have  been  published  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  on  tech- 
.•^•que. 
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A  second  procedure  suggested  is  to 
offer  guidance  in  preparing  assign- 
ments. For  example,  rather  than  tell- 
ing students  to  read  a  chapter  or  a 
given  number  of  pages,  why^not  jug- 
gest  what  is  to  be  learned  from  Ihe  as- 
signment? Perhaps  a  few  parts  can  be 
skimmed  to  get  the  general  ideas; 
other  parts  would  be  read  carefully  to 
remember  certain  kinds  of  informa- 
tion; another  section  may  be  judged 
to  illustrate  the  kind  of  reasoning  ap- 
propriate to  the  topic.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, students  might  be  asked  to  fol- 
low the  logical  development  of  the 
topic,  look  for  errors  in  the  logic,  de- 
fend or  question  the  conclusions,  and 
the  like.  Such  assignments  help  stu- 
dents apply  the  flexibility  of  reading 
skills  which  many  have  acquired.  At 
the  same  time,  students  can  acquire  the 
information  and  attitudes  of  the  content 
area.  Assignments  to  read  differently 
for  different  purposes  are  rare  accord- 
ing to  studies  of  high  school  students 
(17).  It  seems  clear  that  this  proce- 
dure would  enhance  reading  compe- 
tency. 

A  third  suggestion  is  to  plan  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  are  asked  so 
that  the  purposes  for  reading  will  be 
met.  Smith  found  that  many  good 
readers  really  "r^d  their  teacher." 
For  example,  some  students  noted  that 
one  teacher  always -asked  for  all  of  the 
minute  details  so  the  students  almost 
memorized  the  texi.  Another  teacher 
usually  asked  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions ;  then  the  students  thought 
about  the  ideas  in  their  assignments. 
Different  kinds  of  products  of  reading 
may  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  that 
questions  asked  are  in  harmony  with 
purposes  set. 

A  fourth  suggestion  concerns  per- 
sonal reading.  Each  teacher  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  stimulate  his 
students  to  read  more  than  is  assigned. 
Studies  (14)  have  shown  that  personal 
reading  reaches  a  peak  in  the  junior 
high  school  years  and  then  decreases. 
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If  each  teacher  could  use  a  few  min- 
utes to  acquaint  students  with  some 
books*  as  do  many  teachers  and  the 
coach  at  the  Laboratory  School  at  the 
„  IJniver^.  of  .Chicago,  personal  read- 
ing may  become  habituated  and  carry 
over  to  adult  years. 

The  suggestions  offered  are  not  new, 
nor  do  they  attempt  to  cover  the  broad 
range  of  reading  competencies.  They 
are  offered  as  examples  of  some  ways 
in  which  reading  instruction  for  the  fu- 
ture could  be  improved  by  applying 
what  is  already  known.  It  is  hoped 
that  as  small  improvements  in  instruc- 
tion are  instituted,  major  reassess- 
ments of  total  curriculum  and  practice 
will  be  made. 

The  reliance  on  .standardized  tests 
alone  to  determine  reading  competence 
has  limited  the  scope  of  reading  in- 
structions in  some  schools.  Ho|)cfully. 
newer  tests  will  be  forthcoming  and 
will  embrace  additional  skills  and  abili- 
ties. The  studies  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity (23)  reveal  that  critical  read- 
ing can  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  type  of  instruction  is  ur- 
gently nccde<l  l)cyond  the  elenientar)' 
grades.  Standardized  tests  may  be  de- 
vised to  determine  levels  of  competence 
hi  using  printed  materials  critically. 

In  the  future,  reading  instruction 
must  not  l)e  discontinued  until  it  re- 
duces the  higher  level  of  illiteracy  de- 
scrit)ed  by  Chase  as  failure  to  rea<l  re- 
flectively through  an  active  internal 
dialog.  He  emphasized  the  value  of 
abstracting  ideas  from  print  hut  went 
on  to  state  .  .  but.  if  we  stop  th'^re, 
we  are  continuing  the  production  of 
higher  illiterates  whose  a!)ility  to  ab- 
sorb and  recall  may  l>e  very  great,  but 
whose  capacity  to  understand  them- 
selves and  the  world  in  which  they  are 
living  may  be  very  sniair*  (7).  To 
date,  only  feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reach  this  goal. 

Innovations  and  future  instniction 
^^ndivldual  teachers,  researchers,  atid 
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the  wealthy  combines  of  industry  are 
searching  for  a  **breakthrough"to  revo- 
lutionize reading  instruction.  It  is  dif- 
ficult  to  anticipate  the  outcomes  of  all 
of  the  talents  being  assembled  to  im- 
prove reading  competence  in  the  next 
decade.  Hc;vever,  the  insights,  ideas, 
and  new  successful  experiences  of 
every  teacher  will  add  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge.  With  so  much  to 
learn  in  such  a  fundamental  area  as 
reading,  and  with  the  future  of  educa- 
tion at  stake,  each  person  must  make 
his  contribution  wl«etlier  it  be  large  or 
sma!;.  From  all  one  knows  at  present, 
the  contribution  of  each  classroom 
teacher  will  make  the  greatest  differ- 
ence in  the  next  generation. 
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Reading  Instruction  in  the  1970*s 
for  Megalopolis  or  Center  City 

W1LLIA.M  D.  Sheldon 
Syracuse  University 


DURING  the  past  ten  years  one  has  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  development  of 
interest  in  the  educational  problenis  of 
the  center  city.  While  teachers  in  cen- 
ter city  schools  did  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  decay  of  the  city  had  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  schools  u\ 
which  they  taught,  apiiarently  the  rest 
of  the  greater  community  had  not  any 
awareness  of  the  conditions  which  ex- 
isted in  the  ghetto  schools. 

Popular  novels  developing  the  theme 


of  blackboard  jungle  were  forerunners 
of  the  more  obscure  sociological  trea- 
tises dealing  with  the  center  city 
schools.  Such  books  as  Dark  Ghelio, 
Education  in  Depressed  Areas,  The 
Inner-City  Classroom — Teacher  Be- 
liavior,  just  to  mention  a  few,  focusscd 
attention  on  the  plight  of  an  abandoned 
population  of  school  children  taught  in 
rat-infested  schools,  located  in  danger- 
ous and  neglected  neighborhoods. 
At  the  present  time  the  focus  of 
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American  cducatioail  attention  h  on 
the  center  city.  Whether  the  present 
efforts  will  rcsuh  in  l)Ctter  education 
is  problematical.   School  populations 

 have  been  mixed  by  bussing  to  prevent 

fiirther  segregation  of  the  j>oor. 
Ungraded  primary  classes  and  team 
teaching  have  provided  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  groiii)ing  and  teaching 
of  children.  Textbooks  i,ave  l)een  de- 
signed emphasizing  the  racial,  social, 
economic,  and  educational  status  of  the 
learner.  Efforts  have  l)een  made  to  rid 
the  ghetto  schools  of  the  wasp  influ- 
ences by  integrating  te.\tl)ook  charac- 
ters»  honoring  minority  groups  in  the 
social  studies,  and  recognizing  the 
learning  disadvantages  of  the  i>oor. 
Attention  has  l)een  focusscd  on  inter- 
vention programs  for  the  very  young 
slum  dweller  and  on  the  upgrading  of 
education  of  his  parent.s.  Programs  of 
work-school  have  been  develoj)ed  for 
the  teenaged  dro|K)ut  of  center  city 
poor  families.  The  great  percentage  of 
Head  Start  program.^  and  the  special 
educational  efforts  made  |K>ssible  tuuier 
Title  I  of  the  ease  have  been  devel- 
oped for  the  poor  children  of  the  cen- 
ter city. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  necessary 
and  need  to  l)e  multiplied ;  and  it  looks 
as  :f  the  recent  ru^h  of  protestN,  vio- 
lence, and  destruction  in  the  center 
city  will  not  allow  an\one  >o  forget  the 
plight  of  the  poor  city  dweller.  In 
fact.  America  has  harelv  l)egun  to 
provide  the  help  that  is  needed  to 
equalize  the  educational  opportuiiitieN 
and  employment  possibilities  of  the 
dwellers  of  city  ghettos  in  general  and 
the  Xegro  minority  in  particular. 

However,  while  the  center  city 
plight  has  catight  the  imagination  of 
socially  conscious  .\mericans,  an 
equal!)  grave  educational  program  has 
been  developing  almost  unnoticed  in 
the  great  megalo|K>li>e.s  of  .\merica. 
This  article  will  develop  the  thesis  that 
if  the  U.S.  is  to  continue  its  role  of 
world  leadership  through  a  superior 
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educational  system,  then  it  must  re- 
evaluate the  great  suburlwn  areas  that 
have  develo|)ed  in  the  past  20-40  years 
and  recognize  that  problems  of  the 
same  or  even  greater  magnitude  in 
terms  of  the  education  of  youth  are  oc- 
airring  in  niegalo|)olis  as  exist  in  the 
center  city. 

In  order  that  one  imdcrstand  mega- 
loi)olis,  think  for  a  moment  of  that  vast 
area  which  stretches  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  Boston.  The  area  has  been 
well  descril)ed  by  Jean  Gottmann  in 
his  lK>ok  Megalopolis,  written  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Within  this 
megalo|)olitan  area,  known  as  Bos- 
wash,  live  more  tlian  one  third  of  the 
I)eople  of  this  nation.  While  the  hiige 
urban  comple.xes  of  Waslvlngtcn.  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  K'ewark,  New 
York,  and  Boston  dominate  the  c<:ene 
and  capture  inost  of  the  headlines  de- 
voted to  any  topic,  good  or  bad,  X\%ft 
bulk  of  the  |)eople  live  in  between  the 
urban  centers  in  villages,  small  cities, 
suburban  towns,  developments,  or 
scatterc<l  jKKkets  between  every  urban- 
like  cluster. 

Megalo|>olis  is  dominated  by  the  au- 
tomoI*ile.  The  poptilation  is  highly 
mobile,  and  its  heterogeneity  increases 
each  year.  The  mobility  in  any  given 
sect(»r  is'  upward,  sidewards,  and 
'*ovvn wards.  The  trend  is  usually 
from  center  city,  to  city  fringes,  to  the 
first  circle  of  .suburbia,  and  on  to  the 
elite  semi-rural  estates  of  the  new  aris- 
tocracy. Rach  move  from  the  center 
city  involves  more  ex|)ense.  and  the 
last  move  outward  is  usually  the  one 
that  breaks  the  economic  back  of  the 
family  and  forces  it  to  retreat  back  to 
the  city  again. 

It  is  within  this  state  of  megalo|K>li- 
tan  flux  that  the  ignored  schools,  aliottt 
which  the  writer  is  concerned,  e.xist  on 
n;.>nies  drawn  largely  from  taxes  on 
single  family  homes.  The  typical  com- 
numity  is  characterized  by  votes  on 
bond  issues  for  badly  needed  buildings 
which  can  be  defeated  or  passed  by 
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what  seems  like  a  cranky  whim  of  the 
taxpayers;  b>  traiiMent  >c1uh)1  Miperin- 
tendents  and  teaciier.s .  hy  fleets  of  ex- 
pensive school  biibbe.  :  and  by  liorde.^ 
of  arrived,  newly  arri\ed,  and  still  ar- 
riving children. 

Perhaps  a  \iew  of  Center\ille,  a  top- 
ical district  school  in  tlie  megalopoli.s, 
will  make  graphic  the  plight  of  many 
Center  villa  was  once  a  crcsi^roadb 
hamlet  of  250,  located  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  center  of  one  of  our 
large  Boswash  cities  The  ugly  red 
brick  building  which  dominated  the 
busy  corner  for  many  years  was  the 
community  school.  The  school  served 
some  100  pupils  in  grades  K  to  8. 
When  pupils  completed  Centerville 
school,  they  were  usually  bussed  to  the 
high  school  in  Hunting\  ille,  some 
seven  miles  away.  The  serenity  of 
Cencer\ille,  protected  bv  potato  farms, 
nurseries,  and  duck  farms,  wiis  undis- 
turbed from  1820  to  1945.  From  the 
last  year  of  W  orld  War  U  to  1968  Cen- 
terville has  been  transformed  in  e\cr\ 
respect.  Today  25.000  people  li\e  in 
and  around  Center\iIIe  The  potato 
fields  are  co\ered  with  lum.sing  devel- 
opments. The  last  nurser\  is  read\  to 
close  up  its  greenhouses,  and  the  ducks 
are  long  since  silenced. 

Tlie  red  brick  scIkm;!  house  is  .still 
connected  with  die  educational  enter- 
prise as  a  hou.se  for  tools  and  machin- 
ery of  the  huildini^  and  trroinul.s  staff  of 
the  school.  The  Center \ ille  scho(;l 
system,  now  a  sprawling  enterprise, 
spreads  out  over  an  area  of  thirt\ 
square  nn'les.  A  large  educational  pal- 
ace, locatefl  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict, house>  some  1700  high  srhool 
student'-.  On  tiie  eastern  and  we.stern 
extremities  of  the  area,  nine  miles 
apart,  statid  two  beautiful  junior  high 
schools — one  crow  fled  with  1200  pu- 
pils, the  other  holding  9()0  pupiK  but 
expecting  to  be  at  capacitv.  1200.  in 
two  years  or  less. 

Nine  600-pupil  e^enientarv  schools 
are  scattered  throttg'.iout  the  school 


district.  In  all,  the  school  system 
houses  9200  pupils.  Projections  sug- 
gest that  by  1975  the  school  population 
will  reach  20,000;  and  the  community, 
already  screaming  about  taxes,  will  be 
asked  to  build  nine  new  elementary 
schools,  tw^o  junior  high  schools,  a  new 
high  school,  an  administration  build- 
ing, and  bus  garages,  and  to  begin  to 
think  about  replacing  or  rebuilding  the 
original,  jerry-built,  elementary  schools 
erected  between  1945-1955. 

The  problems  of  buildings  are  for 
others.    Concern  here  is  with  the  edu- 
cational program — the  pupils,  teachers, 
and  administrators  and  their  interac 
tions. 

Consider  the  location  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  for  a  moment.  The 
west  side  of  the  district  is  nearest  to 
the  city  and  is  bordered  by  a  highly 
mobile  community  which  is  presently 
saturated  with  former  city  dwellers. 
A  small  area  of  this  once  glamorous 
suburb  is  now  slum-like  in  appearance. 
The  i>opulation  of  the  neighboring  sub- 
urb, newly  arrived  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  is  suffering  from  being 
both  o\erexten(le(l  economically  and 
dcpri\t'd  because  of  its  former  socio- 
econoiiiic  and  educational  status.  Two 
of  Centerville's  elementary  schools 
border  on  this  suburb.  On  the  north- 
west bonndarv  of  the  district  one 
finds  another  elementary  .school.  It 
b(»rders  on  a  communitv  which,  due  to 
the  t.iot  that  cheap  dwellings  were  built 
to  hon.se  nn'grant  farm  ancl  nursery 
workers.  n(Av  is  a  suburban  ghetto. 
The  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
state  is  seeking  ways  of  closing  the 
sciiools  in  die  ghetto  suburb  and  at- 
taching portirnis  of  the  school  popula- 
tion to  eaci.  of  the  more  affluent  neigh- 
l)oring  .sidmrban  .school  districts.  The 
nor  til  west  Cf)rner  elementary  school 
lias  a  graduall)  changing  population  in 
terms  of  racial,  social,  and  economic 
statiis.  I'^ive  years  ago  Negro  children 
and  children  from  poor  white  families 
began  to  appear  in  the  school.  Today 
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30  percent  of  the  school  children  are 
considered  deprived  or  neglected. 

As  far  as  the  other  west  end  elemen- 
tary school  is  concerned,  it  has  a  rela- 
tiv^'y  mobile  population  of  pupils  who 
come  mainly  from  the  suburbs  closer 
to  the  city  and  then  move  east  as 
parents  seek  a  higher  socioeconomic 
neighborhood.  Some  pupils  drift  into 
the  schools  from  the  more  affluent  East 
as  their  parents  find  that  they  have 
overextended  themselves  economically 
and  physically.  Fathers  of  such  fam- 
ilies, moonlighting  after  driving  thirty 
miles  into  and  from  jobs  in  the  city, 
found  they  could  not  keep  up  the  pace. 
Mothers,  forced  to  work,  found  the 
new  life  an  unhappy  and  dissatisfying 
one  as  they  were  made  aware  that  the 
morale  of  their  children  was  disinte- 
grating from  lack  of  parental  care. 

A  study  of  one  of  the  western 
schools  reveals  that  from  September 
19r7  to  April  1968.  85  pupils  of  the 
600  left  the  school,  some  bound  east 
and  "upward.**  some  bound  west  and 
"downward."  other .s  transferring  north 
or  south — with  fanu'lies  remaining  in 
the  same  socioeconomic  milieu.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period.  90  pupils  had 
joined  the  school.  A  few  had  come 
from  the  city:  .^ome.  from  the  near 
western  suburl):  a  few.  from  the  east; 
and  others,  from  random  schools  bo^n 
public  and  private. 

Of  great  importance  is  tluit  of  the  90 
pupils  joining  the  .school,  only  45  had 
«iccompan\  ing  rccortis  which  were 
meaningful.  The  other  45  were  witli- 
out  records  excef)t  for  meaningless  re- 
|>ort  cards.  Teachers,  tlie  residing 
con.sultant.  an<l  the  psvchohigi.st  *>f  the 
Centerville  F*)lementary  School  spent 
time  studying  eaHi  child  in  order  to 
make  placement  for  te<iching  a.s  sensi- 
ble as  possible.  An  nctn,il  v  isit  to  ecich 
teacher  receiving  new  piif»ils  and  Ioj-- 
ing  others  revealed  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  teacher  felt  that  the  ex- 
change was  not  in  his  favor. 
Ingriably  the  pupil .s  fron.  the  ritv  and 
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some  city  suburbs  lacked  basic  skills. 
Pupils  from  the  eastern  suburbs  often 
seemed  upset,  lacking  in  discipline. 
Of  course,  the  teachers  might  have  ex- 
aggerated, but  the  observer  was  able  to 
visit  the  children  who  had  moved  in 
and  to  look  at  the  records  of  those  who 
had  left.  The  teachers  seemed  to  be 
right  in  their  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
The  exchange  was  not  often  to  their 
best  interests. 

The  strategies  of  teaching  the  new- 
comers usually  included  particular  at- 
tention to  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic  skills. 

If  the  teacher  taught  the  magic 
three-group  plan  in  a  heterogeneous, 
self-contained  class,  the  new  pupils 
usually  did  not  quite  fit.  If  the  pupil 
was  badly  disoriented — only  a  few 
such  pupils  were — then  pupil  reaction 
to  the  newcomer  could  be  negative. 
Pupils  readily  noted  the  discomfiture 
of  teachers,  often  joined  forces  with 
their  leader,  and  added  to  the  problem.- 
of  the  poor  student. 

Occasionally  of  course,  the  teacher 
received  a  newcomer  who  fitted  in 
beautifully  with  one  of  the  operating 
groups  and  might  even  lead  them. 
The  observer  met  several  of  these  very 
welcome  additions  to  the  classroom, 
but  tliey  were  in  the  minority. 

Anodier  important  issue  raised  by 
the  entrance  of  new  pupils  is  the  need 
to  educate  the  parents  and  pupils  alike 
to  a  new  set  of  ground  rules. 
Xewcomers  only  need  to  raise  a  slig\t 
fiis.^  to  upset  teaclieiS  and  administra- 
tors alike. 

Teachers  are  affe'  ed  in  subtle  w«iys 
In  Qwu  the  modest  mobility  suggested 
aixne.  After  all,  tnore  tlian  two  thirds 
of  tiic  pupils  are  steady  customers,  but 
.somehow  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
fme  third  of  tlie  population  seems  to 
ov.tvveigh  in  almo.st  every  area  the  sta- 
bility created  by  the  two  thirds  who 
remain. 

There  are  two  critical  areas  noted 
insofar  as  reading  instruction  for  those 
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entering  the  school  i,s  concerned.  Tho 
first  relates  to  the  pnpil.s  enterinjj;  the 
first  and  second  grades  who  have  not 
yet  begiMi  to  read  at  the  beginning  lev- 
els. Often  teachers  are  unable  to  co|)e 
with  the  newcomer.  If  a  remedial 
reading  teacher  is  available,  tiie  he.st 
that  can  be  done  in  nio.st  cases  i.s  the 
giving  of  a  confirming  tliagnosi.s  which 
simply  indicates  that  the  teacher  wa.s 
right.  Johnny  hasn't  learned  to  read 
at  the  beginning  le\el  While  many 
teacher^  are  succe>.sftd  in  teaching  be- 
ginning steps  in  reading  to  .small 
gronps  of  \er\  young  pnpils,  it  often 
seems  impossible  for  the  >anie  able 
teachers  to  pick  up  the  child  who  has 
liad  an  unsucces.sful  beginning  in  an- 
other first  grade  or  has  .^pent  his  time 
hi  first  and  part  of  second  grade  with- 
out learning  what  w.i^  ex|)ected  (^f 
hini.  Teaclier.s  consulted  with  »>n  tiiis 
probleui  are  tIienKeI\c>  cinifused  :>> 
the  fact  tliat  "notliing"  thev  can  do 
seems  to  work,  and  t!iis  conchuMon  re- 
sulting in  >pite  nf  the  fact  tint  tlie\ 
were  successhil  with  Iiuiidre(K  of  oth- 
ers. 

Tiie  M'cond  critical  area  relate n  to 
the  middle  grade->  and  the  pupil  who 
enters  the  fourth  or  fifth  giade  with 
real  deficits  in  In>  reading  ability,  lie 
is  not  uu\\  .1  .stranger  but  an  luisuc- 
cessfid  one,  and  t'le  impact  of  tiiis  di- 
agnosis on  the  pupil  and  IiIn  |)eers  is 
often  drastic  Remedial  help  is  needed 
if  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  ( outciU  Mtb 
jects  tlinnigh  reading  Social  stuihes. 
science,  and  arithmetic  pose  problems 
for  tiie  newcmnrr  winch  tlio  i)est- 
staftVd  element. uv  .school  oftcii  caiiuca 
cope  with.  The  fir-t  superficial  dia^- 
noMs  nf  the  pupil  needs  c.\teiisii»n.  and 
before  \er\  long  a  new  "proliU'in" 
reader  has  been  identified  ami  fi\ed  in 
place  like  a  inittei  |]\  pinned  to  a  hoard 

.\  return  to  the  iart^'^T  seciie  leveal** 
tliat  fi\e  elementarv  •)cii'>M!>  in  tlii- 
.-jcbool  di^iict  send  their  pnpik  to  the 
western  juni(H'  high  Three  of  the 
Qi    ds,  with  rola(i\el\  stable  popula- 
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tions,  supply  si.\  hundred  fairly  able 
juipils— "ready  to  go,"  in  terms  of  the 
demand  of  the  jiniior  high  school. 
The  other  tw^o  schools  supply  three 
hundred  pupils  of  widely  divergent 
abilities.  In  addition  to  having  pupils 
of  lower  in's  and  reading  ability,  bodi 
school.'^  are  identified  as  those  supply- 
ing the  "trouble-makers."  The  three 
\ears  (if  junior  high  school  compound 
the  problems  of  the  poor  readers  and 
emotionally  disturbed  from  the  elemen- 
tar\  school.  In  spite  of  good  remedial 
and  c(»rrecti\e  reading  the  dropout  die 
seems  to  ha\e  been  cast.  Some  of  the 
pupils  spend  a  fourth  year  in  junior 
high  .school  but  to  little  or  no  avail. 
The)  are  merely  older  when  they  fi- 
nally reach  the  senior  high. 

B\  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  in  this 
junior  high  school,  some  30  percent  of 
the  population  are  in)t  |)repared  for  the 
academic  demands  of  the  senior  Iiigh 
scIkkJ  the\  will  attend.  Marked  by 
their  transieiic),  inade(|uate  reading, 
emotional  problem^,  and  socioeconomic 
^tatu^,  man\  of  diese  pupils  will  leave 
high,  school  before  graduation.  Un- 
less these  pupils  eventually  learn  to 
read  with  ade(|nacy,  they  might  well 
join  the  ranks  of  the  semiliterate. 
CertainI)  man\  will  not  he  fully  eni- 
])lo\ahle  in  our  modern  society,  domi- 
nated as  it  is  b\  the  need  for  all  as- 
pects of  communication. 

The  senior  high  school,  fed  by  pupils 
from  the  two  juniia'  high  schools,  is 
able  to  provide  a  sound  educational 
pr(»giam  Un'  the  majoritv  of  its  pupils. 
In  spite  of  rumors  or  claims  to  the 
ciMitraA,  it  i-s  a  two-track  academic 
ncIhmiI  If  one  talked  to  the  principal 
and  his  ad\i>ers,  one  wcndd  gam  the 
notion  that  an>  pupil  entering  Ccnter- 
\ille  Senior  High  School  could  receive 
an  edncation  which  would  enhance  his 
future  Close  ins|)ection  of  students 
and  j.ro^iam  rcNcal  that  this  condition 
is  not  true.  The  cluMer  c^f  inadequate 
])n])ils  who  ha\e  come  from  the  West 
Jnniitr  High  School  and  a  few  from 
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the  East  Junior  High  School  fit  in  nei- 
ther track.  The  academic  pro^^ani.  of 
which  Centerville  High  \b  proud  de- 
mands mastery  of  the  language  skills 
in  particular  for  success.  The  nonaca- 
demic  program  with  its  offerings  of 
business  subjects,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  ^rtc  includes  academic 
demands  w!.ich  are  out  of  line  with  the 
abilities  of  the  inadecjuate  students 
coming  from  the  junior  high  .school. 

Of  course,  the  high  school  princii)al 
and  his  teacherj,  have  a  conscience  and 
do  their  hest.  hut  this  hest  is  not  good 
enough.  The  provision  of  a  remedial 
reading  course  for  the  tenth  grade 
pupils  i)rovides  the  administration  with 
the  feeling  that  they  have  done  *'some- 
thing"  about  those  i)oor  kids  from 
West  Junior  High.  A  few  teachers 
try  to  adjust  their  offerings  so  that  the 
hiadequate  reader.s  can  learn  .some- 
thing in  their  c<)ur^es.  H\  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  grade  most  of  the  ])oor 
readers  get  the  me.ssige.  The  high 
school  is  not  for  them  h^or  all  practi- 
cal purj)0^es  their  academic  career^ 
end.  The  .students  eidier  droj^  out  in 
tlie  tenth  grade  or  hang  out  on  tlie 
fringes  of  the  high  .school  >ct'ne  until 
they  are  eligible  for  the  armed  .>er\ice.s 
or  for  a  job  whicii  api>eals  to  them. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  other  tilings  of 
a  less  i^lea.sant  nature  can  hap|)en  t*) 
.separate  the  .student  fmm  the  school 

The  Center\ille  scliool  .s\stem  can 
count  then  some  10  to  20  percent  of 
the  .students  who  reach  the  tenth  grade 
as  academic  casualties  These  stu- 
dents cannot  read  n<le(iuatel> .  arc  lack- 
ing in  I.ni)wledge.  and  cannot  j>rorit 
frcmi  any  instruction  which  deman.ls 
mastery  over  language  or  aritiimctic 
skills.  The  school  M^tem  can  justiu 
its  failures  on  the  basis  of  family  back- 
grotmd.  scK'ioccononuc  status,  tran- 
siency, and  a  v;..iet>  of  j>s\cholo«;ical 
and  intellectual  ])roi>lenis.  but  the  jus- 
tification does  tiot  remove  the  fact  tbat 


Center\ille.  in  sj^ite  of  the  high  cost  of 
its  educational  program,  has  allowed  a 
large  number  of  individuals  to  slip  into 
the  main  stream  of  American  life  as 
semiliterate.  more  of  less  unemploya- 
ble, and.  to  a  certain  degree,  antisocial 
and  often  maladju.sted. 

Centerville*s  j^roblem  is  relatively 
unnoticed  and  certainly  not  publicized. 
Yet  the  Centervilles  of  megalopolis 
have  j^robably  produced  a  number  of 
dropouts  ecjual  to  those  produced  by 
the  much  better  advertised  center  cities 
in  the  same  megalopolitan  area. 

What  solution  does  one  have  for  the 
])roblem?  Perhaj^s  one  could  suggest 
a  rereading  of  Conant's  suggestions 
for  a  new  design  for  the  American 
high  .school.  One  might  suggesi  a 
changed  em])liasis  in  academic  tech- 
ni(|ues  in  the  junior  high  school — a 
strategy  which  would  focus  on  devel- 
o]Mng  literacy  above  all  else  for  tho.se 
])U])ils  who  cannot  read  adequately. 

One  might  al.so  advocate  a  more  re- 
ali.stic  ai)j)raisal  of  the  elementary  in- 
structional i)rogram  wiiich  might  lead 
to  a  more  ]ireci.se  and  ongoing  diagno- 
.si.s  and  treatment  of  any  pui)il  who  is 
unable  to  read  as  well  as  j^redicted. 
con.sidering  his  ability  The  major  ex- 
penditure for  in.struction  might  be 
made  during  the  |)rimary  grades  so 
that  teat. her-] mpil  ratio  is  more  reason- 
able and  ])Ui)ils  are  not  allowed  to 
j)rogrcss  in  failure  hecau.se  of  the  in- 
abilit\  of  primary  teachers  to  deal  with 
large  groups  of  jnijiils. 

!M>r  the  nu»ment  one  ha.s  attempted 
to  foctis  attention  on  the  |>Iig!it  of  the 
schools  in  the  moi)ile  .snl»ur!)s  of  a 
megalopolis.  This  i^light  is  as  serious 
in  magnitude  and  total  effect  as  that  of 
the  center  n{y  and  equally  deserviiig 
in  the  att(Mition  of  tiie  nation.  Uidess 
th's  ;Utcnti(m  is  gi\en.  the  j^roblem  of 
the  semiliterate  in  America  will  never 
!)e  .solved 
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FEW  CONVICTIONS  in  education  have 
persisted  as  long  as  has  the  concept  of 
the  "gifted"  child  as  an  individual  of 
high  IQ.  This  concept  usually  includes 
the  belief  that  the  IQ  is  a  relatively 
constant,  unchangeable  index.  This 
definition  of  the  gifted  child  arose  with 
the  advent  of  the  intelligence  test  and 
the  comprehensive  studies  of  L.  M. 
Terman,  who  assigned  the  term 
"gifted"  to  the  child  earning  an  IQ  of 
130  or  above.  In  early  studies,  about 
one  percent  of  elementary  school  pu- 
pils obtained  iQ*$  of  130  and  higher. 
Recent  studies  disclose  larger  numbers 
of  such  children.  Thus,  James  J.  Gal- 
lagher, after  summarizing  the  studies, 
concluded  that  about  2  to  4  percent  of 
children  have  iq's  of  132  or  above  and 
may  be  referred  to  as  "gifted"  (2) . 

Characteristics  of  the  gifted 

Three  widely  quoted  studies  of  the 
gifted  were  made  in  the  twenties  by  L. 
M.  Terman,  Leta  HoHingworth.  and 
the  writer.  The  results  of  the  three 
studies  were  similar. 

For  example,  in  the  writer's  group, 
the  following  characteristics  were 
found.  The  children  were  not  physical 
or  social  misfits.  They  were  slightly 
above  the  average  of  a  control  group  in 
their  physical  development  and  social 
adjustment. 

These  children  showed  remarkable 
attainment  in  reading  ability.  Thus  38 
percent  learned  to  read  by  five,  and 
some  as  early  as  three  or  four.  An 
outstanding  characteristic  of  these  chil- 
dren was  their  unusual  vocabulary  de- 
velopment which  ap|)eare(l  early  and 
continued  to  be  remarkable.  For  ex- 
ample, a  boy  of  ten  said.  "Flaunt 
means  to  show  or  display  with  intent 
to  show."  And  Mars  was  defined  as 
"ti^io^et,  god  of  war,  also  a  verb." 


These  children  not  only  made  rapid 
progress  in  language  acquisitions  but 
usually  also  learned  rapidly  in  other 
areas.  By  the  time  they  were  in  the 
fourth  grade,  *hey  had,  on  the  average, 
educational  information  and  skills  of 
children  classified  two  years  above 
them.  Many  equalled  the  average 
scores  of  children  in  classes  three  or 
four  grades  more  advanced. 

Such  an  exceptional  child  was  six- 
year-old  Bill,  who  arrived  at  school  the 
first  day  carryhig  the  book  All  About 
Electricity,  The  principal  said  to  him, 
'That's  a  good  book.  I  hope  you  are 
enjoying  the  pictures."  Bill  replied, 
"I'll  soon  finish  reading  it.  And  I  do 
like  the  pictures."  Bill  was  actually 
reading,  understanding,  and  enjoying 
this  book.  Moreover,  he  had  already 
read  a  number  of  other  books  of  third 
to  fifth  grade  ratings  in  difficJulty. 

Like  many  other  gifted  children.  Bill 
had  parents  who  encouraged  produc- 
tive learning  from  the  first.  They  rec- 
ognized the  imjx)rtance  of  their  role  in 
providing  rich  and  varied  experiences 
for  Bill,  as  well  as  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  his  language  ability 
and  intelligence.  But  many  children 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  Bill. 

Recently  attention  has  been  called 
dramatically  to  the  great  need  of  chil- 
dren generally  for  varied  learning  ex- 
periences during  the  period  from  birth 
to  six  yn<xrs.  S^me  writers  are  vehe- 
ment in  their  insistence  for  more  ade- 
quate opportunities.  Vor  example, 
Maya  Pines  writes 

Millions  of  children  are  being  irrepara- 
bly damaged  by  our  failure  to  stimulate 
them  inicllectually  during  their  crucial 
years— from  birth  to  six.  Millions  of 
others  are  being  held  back  from  their 
true  potential. 

1  .nes  points  out  further  that  "the 
child's  intelligence  grows  as  much  dur- 
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ing  his  first  four  years  of  life  a.s  it  will 
grow  in  the  next  thirteen/*  Failure  to 
provide  intellectual  stimulation  during 
the  early  years  will  mean  *'a  loss  of 
brilliance"  for  middle-class  children 
and  'Tor  the  children  of  poverty,  how- 
ever, an  unplanned  intellectual  diet  in 
the  early  years  means  almost  certain 
disaster—preordained  failure  in  school 
and  adult  life"  (7). 

Undeniably  there  has  been  a  great 
neglect  of  intellectual  stimulation  for 
young  children,  both  in  the  home  and 
in  nursery  schools.  The  value  of  \ar- 
ied  opportunities  at  an  early  age  has 
been  repeatedly  shown.  The  writer's 
studies  attest  to  the  importance  of 
early  opportunities  and  early  learning 
experiences  in  the  lives  of  the  gifted. 
The  children  in  his  group  typically 
came  from  homes  in  which  abundant 
opportunities  were  given  in  their  early 
years  for  seubory-motor  and  perceptual 
learning  and  for  first-hand  exploration 
of  the  environment.  In  these  homes, 
language  proficiency  and  reading  abili- 
ties were  nourished  also  during  the 
early  years.  Under  these  conditions 
more  than  half  of  t!,e  \)U\)\\^  learned  to 
read  betore  coming  to  school.  Such 
environmental  conditions  undonbtedh 
played  an  important  role  in  accelerat- 
ing the  learning  ability  and  increasing 
the  intelligei.ce  ratings  of  this  group, 
ft  is  plausible  to  assume  that  the  provi- 
sion of  such  conditions  would  rai,>e  the 
incidence  of  superior  cliildren  in  areas 
in  which  deprivation  and  ''di.^'id van- 
tage** are  generally  found.  Improve- 
ment might  also  transpire  in  other 
groups.  Tluis  the  average  lo  might  he 
increased.  The  |>ossil)ilities  are  mdecd 
heartening,  j.  McV.  Hunt  conmients 

.  .  it  h  not  unrcasoiiabk*  to  entertain 
the  liypo^hesis  that,  uith  a  sonrul  "^cic-n- 
tjfik'  educational  psycliolo^y  of  earl>  tx- 
penente,  it  inij^fit  hotoirr  f<'as'lilc  to 
raise  the  average  level  of  intelligence— 
by  a  substantial  decree  .  this  \nb- 
stantial  degree"  might  ht  of  the  order 
of  30  points  of  IQ  (6) 
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Q    [his  hyix)thebi.s  will  require  valida- 
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tion.  We  already  know  that  environ- 
mental changes  do  affect  iq*s  greatly. 
Xo  longer  is  the  IQ  looked  upon  as  a 
product  chiefly  of  hereditary  factors 
and  hence  regarded  as  largely  un- 
changeable. The  |)en(lulum  has  swung 
to  an  emphasis  on  tlie  environment  and 
opportunities  for  early  learning  as  fac- 
tors whicli  influence  intelligence. 
Programs  to  improve  intelligence  are 
proposed  by  several  writers,  for  exam- 
ple, Siegfried  and  Therese  Engelmann 
in  Give  Your  Child  A  Superior  Mind. 
This  book  is  described  as  "a  pro- 
gramed, step-by-step  guide,  which 
show.s  you — simply  and  clearly — how 
to  increase  your  child's  intelligence." 
On  the  jacket  it  is  stated  further  that 

Before  your  child  enters  kindergarten  he 
can.  Learn  the  basic  rnlcs  of  language 
.  .  .  I. earn  the  alphabet,  learn  the  names 
of  the  geometric  shapes,  and  begin 
connting  .  .  .  I^arn  to  spell,  tell  time, 
add.  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  under- 
stand fractions  and  basic  algebra  •  •  • 
l.e:irn  to  read  .  .  .  Learn  to  deal  with 
such  complex  mathematical  problems  as 
the  s(|uares  of  numbers,  e<piations,  fac- 
tors and  exponents. .  .  .  (1). 

Additional  research  .should  be  un- 
dertaken in  this  area  to  tes.t  claims  and 
validate  liypotheses.  However,  it  has 
alreadv  been  shown  that  early  learning 
opj>ortunities  ha\e  led  to  remarkable 
attainment  of  readi!ig  and  language 
proficient y  by  many  young  children. 

Investigations  of  children 
who  read  early 
Recent!},  several  investigators  have 
stressed  early  instruction  in  reading. 
For  example,  Dolores  Durkin  in  Chil- 
dnn  Who  Read  Early  (Teachers  Col- 
lege Press.  describes  the  prog- 
ress of  cbildrcn  who  learned  to  read 
betore  starting  to  school.  Her  group 
included  not  only  gifted  but  average 
and  .somewhat  below  average  boys  and 
girLs.  In  fact,  one  third  of  one  group 
had  iq\s  of  1 10  and  lower.  Concerning 
thi^  group.  Durkin  .states  .  .  the 
children  who  .started  to  read  at  an 
earlier  age  entered  the  first  grade  with 
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superior  achievement  in  reading  and 
maintained- their  lead  over  a  five-year 
period." 

Notable  was  her  conclusion  that  the 
cKiidren.  who  learned  to  read  l)efore 
^coniiiig  to  school  were  not  "a  special 
brand  of  children"  readily  identifiable, 
^  However,  their  parents,  were  charac- 
terized as  liaving  resi)ect  for  learning 
and  encoiirag^       in  their  children. 

The  writefs  studies  of  gifted  pupils 
who  read  early  yielded  somewhat  simi- 
lar results  in  so  far  as  parents*  atti- 
tudes were  concerned.  The  parents  of 
the  early  readers  often  read  aloud  to 
their  children  and  answered  questions 
patiently  and  fully.  Four  was  the 
golden  age  for  questions.  As  the  chil- 
dren's experience  was  extended  and 
enriched,  they  were  encouraged  to  tell 
their  own  stories,  and  to  listen  to  sto- 
ries told  to  them.  However,  the  par- 
ents did  not  put  pressure  on  their 
children  to  learn  to  read.  They  did  pro- 
vide an  assortment  of  books  and  maga- 
zines at  home:  alphabet  and  number 
books,  dictionaries,  easy-to-read  books, 
encyclopedia,  children's  magazines, 
and-^story  books  of  many  kinds. 
Spelling,  writing,  and  counting  were 
introduced  to  some  boys  and  girls. 
Libr?/y  books  were  also  read  by  some 
children.  The  children  in  this  group 
usually  learned  to  read  without  mucli 
direct  help  or  specific  instructions 
from  the  parents. 

Certainly  there  is  now  enough  evi- 
dence on  early  learning  to  justify 
changing  a  commonly  held  concept  of 
die  role  of  reading  in  the  kindergarten. 
In  many  kindergartens  reading  in- 
struction has  been  largely  outlawed. 
This  extreme  position  should  be  al- 
tered. Instead  educators  should  strive 
to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
reading  readiness  and  reading  at  this 
time.  There  miglit  well  he  introduced 
in  the  kindergarten  the  types  of  activi- 
ties Durkin  describes  as  ''exposure'* 
experiences.  These  would  include  em- 
^j»sis  on  the  making  of  simple  experi- 
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ence  charts  dictated  by  the  children, 
wide  use  of  labels  for  names  of  pupils 
and  objects  in  the  classroom,  and 
many  other  language  activities  asso- 
ciated widi  the  development  of  vocabu- 
lary and  concepts.  In  this  atmosphere 
for  learning,  the  gifted  child  will  utilize 
his  reading  ability  as  occasions  arise. 

The  case  for  teaching  babies  and 
youiig  children  to  read  should  l>e  in- 
vestigated further  and  evidence  ad- 
duced to  show  the  value,  retention,  and 
worth  of  such  acquisitions.  In  the 
meantime,  the  writer  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  suggest  the  use  of  standard, 
uniform,  inflexible  materials  for  teach- 
ing babies  and  young  children  to  read. 

It  is  being  found  that  many  children 
can  succeed  in  reading  at  age  four  or 
earlier.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
authorities  in  reading  instruction 
stated 

There  arc  .  .  .  factors  which  suggest 
thai  most  children  could  learn  to  read  in 
their  fourth  year.  They  learn  to  under- 
stand spoken  language  quite  well  by 
their  second  year,  and  psychologically 
there  is  little  difference  between  learn- 
ing, as  it  were,  **to  read"  spoken  words 
and  learning  to  read  printed  words. 

h'  children  arc  to  learn  to  read  at  an 
earlier  age,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
methods  and  materials  different  from 
those  commonly  used  in  the  first  ^rade 
should  be  employed.  Modern  facilities 
for  printing,  however,  make  it  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  materials  which  would  enable  a  child 
who  can  receive  a  bit  of  shrewd  guid- 
ance, largely  to  learn  to  read  by  himself 

Such  materials  are  now  being  devel- 
oped. The  Uilkiiig  tyi)ewriter  has  l)een 
used  effectively  with  ery  young  chil- 
dren, adaptations  of  .  *  Montessori 
materials  lia\e  been  employed  advanta- 
geously in  experiments  with  "disad- 
vantaged** pupils  in  several  American 
cities,  the  effective  use  of  the  Initial 
Teaching  Alphabet  with  four-  and 
five-year-old  children  in  England  has 
been  reported:  and  other  innovations 
have  been  introduced  successfully  in 
our  cotmtry. 

It  is  possible  that  the  general  provi- 
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..^.sioH  of  preschpoi  experience  of  the 
S         /fp"?^       the  homes  of  many 
;f|ft^,-chijdr^^  who  read  early  might 
:. .  .^liicr^  of  verbally  gifted 

chndrcn;  Such  opportunities  should 
^ /enable  ira  pupils  to 

-,  %^S1pP  ^^-H?!^^  unexpressed  poten- 
•£4jSlpc^.  Ti*|re  is  a  nee^  also  to  offer 
\^,^o|(i^  experi- 
;  ,en£?§^^Q''  v^?fe^!*y  g^^^  pupils  in  the 
. :  jSC^^       Although   some  important 
t  j^lPX^y^)^"  made  in  extending  and 
.  -  ^enrichihg^  for  such  pu- 

^    pils;  the  educational  provisions  are 
-:  .meager  and  inadequate   at  present 
^    (19).  These  opportunities  should  be 
erilafged.  Moreover,  in  one's  zeal  f'*. 
making  much  heeded  provisions  for 
.    the  "disadvantaged**  pupil,  one  should 
riot  lessen  his  interest  in  the.  verbally 
gifted  ^pupli.    There  is  need,  too,  to 
give  greater  attention  to  the  stimula- 
tion and  encouragement  of  creativity. 

identification  of  the  creative  pupil 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  use  of 
standard  measures  of  intelligence  will 
not  enable  one  to  identify  the  creative 
pupil  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  not  new. 
Indeed,  many  years  ago,  the  writer 
pointed  out  that  the  overlearned  mate- 
rials of  standard  intelligence  tests  were 
unsuitable  to  elicit  original,  imagina- 
tive responses.  He  found,  too,  that 
the  correlations  between  iq  and  per- 
formance judged  to  be  highly  creative 
were  low.  Accordingly,  he  proposed 
that  the  definition  of  the  gifted  be  ex- 
panded. As  early  as  1940,  he  sug- 
gested that  "giftedness**  should  be  esti- 
mated by  ob.^ervation  of  a  child's  hi- 
havior.  The  child  whose  performance 
is  "consistently  or  repeatedly  remark- 
able in  a  worthwhile  type  of  human 
endeavor  might  well  be  considered 
gifted"  (17), 

It  has  recently  been  ^hown  that  very 
large  numbers  of  highly  creative  pupils 
would  not  be  identified  were  one  to 
O   solely  on  iq.    For  example,  E. 
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Paul  Torrance's  studies  led  him  to 
conclude  that  **about  70  percent  of  the 
top  20  percent  on  measures  of  crea- 
tivity would  have  been  excluded  from 
gifted  groups  which  were  selected  on 
the  l)asis  of  intelligence  only'^  (10). 

Several  investigators  have  attempted 
currently  to  construct  measures  of 
creativity  (15).  An  examination  of 
the  tests  and  procedures  suggested  by 
workers  such  as  J.  W.  Getzels  and  P. 
W.  Jackson  will  readily  reveal  the 
complexity  of  giving  and  scoring  these 
instruments  (5).  Although  study  and 
development  of  measures  of  creativity 
are  highly  desirable  in  experimental 
situations,  the  tests  usually  are  im- 
practical for  classroom  use  (9). 

Critics  have  stressed  certain  limita- 
tions in  the  tests  and  the  need  for  cau- 
tion in  using  them.  Such  criticism  un- 
doubtedly will  lead  to  extension  of  the 
studies  and  clarification  of  important 
issues.  Despite  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  tests  of  creativity,  there  are  a 
number  of  practical  and  rewarding 
leads  which  teachers  may  follow  in 
identifying  and  guiding  creativity.  E. 
P.  Torrance  has  suggested  procedures 
such  as  the  use  of  a  "new  idea  box"  in 
the  classroom  to  stimulate  original 
unique  responses  (10).  And  he  has 
suggested  other  tecliniques  for  encour- 
aging creativity  in  young  children. 

A  somewliat  widely  used  and  practi- 
cal procedure  suggested  by  the  writer 
is  referre<l  to  as  t\je  "work-sample" 
technique.  In  this  approach,  the  pos- 
session of  a  gift  is  recogniised  by  the 
pupil's  performance  in  situations  that 
stimulate  original,  imaginative,  behav- 
ior (8). 

The  "work-s«'imple"  technique  has 
l)een  employed  successfully  in  fostering 
creative  writing.  Kor  example,  the 
imaginative  and  symbolic  film.  The 
Hunger  in  the  Forest,  photographed 
by  the  distinguished  cameraman,  Arne 
Sucksdorfif.  was  shown  in  about  eighty 
classrooms  located  in  thirty-four  cities 
(/P).   The  film,  unaccompanied  by  a 
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.  omui^  presents  a  simple  story  of 
li  nuntcr*s  c^^^  of  the  forest  and 

'^shbws  himi^as  hc^  f^^  the  problem  of 
footing  members  of  a  deer  family. 
More  thousand  compositions, 

written  iiy  the;  children  after  viewing 
^il^^fiipr  wcrc^^  according  to  the 
je^tCTt4to  w^^^  writing  disclosed 

:»nsitivity,  originality,  and  other  cre- 
ative crairaH  About  ten  per- 
*cent^of|^^^  were  thought 
to  reveal  cxa  promise.  Many 
outstanding  products  were  written  by 
pupils  of  iq's  below  130,  the  lower 
limit  sometimes  suggested  to  indicate 
giftcdriess. 

Another  technique  that  is  being  em- 
ploydl  with  success  involves  children's 
reaction  to  the  "open-end"  story,  a 
type  of  story  teachers  may  compose 
from  incidents  descril>ed  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  (16).  One  such  story 
is  an  appealing  account,  entitled  "The 
Cat  in  the  Wall,"  in  which  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  child's  beloved  cat  is  de- 
scribed. After  a  long  search,  "meows" 
coming  from  inside  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  living  room  revealed  the  cat's  loca- 
tion. Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
to  entice  the  cat  to  come  out.  Finally, 
the  fire  department  was  called  and  a 
hole  was  cut  in  the  wall.  As  the  fam- 
ily watched  eagerly  to  see  the  cat  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  a  "meow"  at  the 
front  door  announced  a  guest — the  cat 
who.se  ''meows'*  had  la.st  i)een  heard 
coming  from  inside  the  wall.  The 
children  were  asked  to  write  letters 
telling  how  the  cat  got  in  and  out  of 
the  wall.  This  story  appeared  in 
Highlights  jor  Children.  Among  the 
many  responses  were  letters  that  sug- 
gested unusual  promise  of  creativity  in 
writing  on  the  part  of  many  pupils. 

Similarly  in  other  areas,  giftedness 
may  be  estimated  by  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  reveal  remarkable  f>er- 
formance.  There  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  think  of  the  gifted 
^  '"eluding  pupils  having 
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high  verbal  ability; 

unusual  potentiality   for  science 

and  mathematics ; 
promise  in  arts  such  as  music, 

creative  writing,  and  dramatics ; 
proficiency  in  social  leadership; 

and 

mechanical  ability. 
The  "work-sample"  technique  is  being 
used  to  identify  the  potentially  gifted 
in  each  of  these  areas. 

The  foregoing  approaches  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  subjective  judgment  by 
skilled  persons  in  appraising  the  merit 
of  various  products.  When  criteria 
are  lacking,  it  is  difficult  to  differenti- 
ate among  products  referred  to  as  cre- 
ative. However,  some  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  formulation  of  cri- 
teria. For  example.  Nina  W.  Walter 
(12)  has  presented  some  outstanding 
children's  poems  and  has  set  forth  cri- 
teria for  selecting  and  evaluating  them. 
It  is  desirable  also  for  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  examine  other  practical 
suggestions  such  as  those  of  Robert  C. 
Wilson  (13)  in  the  form  of  devices 
and  activities  designed  to  help  the 
child  understand  and  practice  the  cre- 
ative process. 

In  all  this  work  it  seems  clear  that 
certain  factors  are  important  in  elicit- 
ing creative  expression.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  classroom  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  appear  to  be  crucial 
items  which  sometimes  present  real  ob- 
stacles to  creative  expression.  It  has 
been  found  that  some  teachers  may  be 
indifferent  to  or  may  resist  new  ideas 
and  creative  response.  It  appears  nec- 
essary to  encourage  such  tjeachers  and 
many  pupils  as  well  to  respect  new 
ideas  and  to  prize  originality  and  cre- 
ativity (11). 

.Again  and  again,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  creative  pupils  present 
problems  in  i)ersonal  and  social  adjust- 
ment more  frequently  than  verbally 
gifted  pupils.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  verbally  gifted  pupil  tends 
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I        more  often  to  confonn  and  to  1)C  liked 

by  the  teacher. 
( ;  It  niay  readily  be  seen  that  the  pos- 

l^l      sibility  of  employing  reading  to  meet 
i::      the  needs  of  gifted  and  creative  pupils 
b        is  great.    Not  only  will  reading  skill 
1         and  wide  reading  help  the  pupil  to  gain 
information  and  expand  interests  but 
-  :  .     guided  reading  may  aid  him  in  satisfy- 
ing_  pressing  personal  and  social  needs, 
as  well  as  in  building  an  appropriate 
ideal  of  self.  It  may  also  help  him  to 
I        understand    and    practice  improved 
I         human  relations. 

|;  Reading  for  gifted  and 

I  ^  creative  pupils 

t  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  ver- 

l  l)aUy  gifted  child  involves  the  provision 
L  of  individually  appropriate  reading  ex- 
I  periences  from  the  beginning  of  his 
:  school  entrance  (14),  If  he  is  ahle  to 
I  read  on  entering  kindergarten  or  fir^t 

;  grade,  he  should  Ik:  encouraged  to  do 

so  from  varied  reading  bource.s  that  are 
:  individually   suitable   and  api)ealing. 

r  In  every  class»  op|K)rt unities  should  he 
provided  and  guidance  offered  so  that 
the  gifted  pupil  will  continue  to  de- 
velop his  re;iding  ahilitie.^  and  to  apply 
tliem  widely, 

For  gifted  children  who  have  not 
learned  to  rtad  before  entering  schooU 
provisions  should  he  made  for  rapid 
acquisition  of  reading  skills,  for  the 
sjitisfaction  and  expansion  uf  interests, 
and  for  meeting  devciopujental  needs 
;  through  reading. 

The  following  procedure  has  been 
foimd  helpfid  in  guiditig  the  reading  of 
the  gifted  pupil.  It  involve^  the  a<l- 
ministraiion  of  an  iuten;.st  inventor)  to 
the  niemherb  of  an  entire  class.  Small 
groups  of  children  with  iiitereNts  in 
connnon  can  be  identified,  and  reading 
materials  of  varving  difficult v  can  be 
made  available  to  siUi.sfy  the  variation.s 
in  ability  within  each  interest  group. 
Thus,  each  child  may  ^elect  and  share 
his  discoveries  from  reading  material 
a  suitable  level.    In  this  situation 
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the  gifted  child  makes  his  contribution 
from  reading  challenging  sources  of 
appropriate  difficulty. 

Wide  use  of  children's  literature 
may  provide  further  extension  of  inter- 
ests. Gifted  children,  as  studies  have 
shown,  usually  have  varied  and  rich 
interests.  They  collect  stamps,  coins, 
and  siHTcimens  of  various  kinds;  they 
frequently  explore  animal,  bird,  and 
plant  life;  they  enjoy  following  discov- 
eries in  outer  space ;  and  in  other  ways 
reveal  a  large  number  of  interests, 
There  are.  of  course,  some  gified  chil- 
dren whose  l)ackgrounds  are  impover- 
ished and  who  need  to  be  'encouraged 
to  cultivate  worthy  interest  patterns. 
For  these  children,  as  for  others,  the 
use  of  an  interest  inventory  may  yield 
clues  of  significance. 

The  role  of  interest  is  of  foremost 
importance  to  classroom  teachers  who 
practice  "individualized"  or  "personal- 
ized** read i Jig  instruction.  In  these 
clas.ses.  pupils  are  encouraged  to  select 
their  own  books  and  to  become  re- 
sourceful in  the  use  of  the  library. 
Conferences  with  tiie  children  afford 
opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  gain 
insight  h  concerning  each  pupil's  needs. 
I'nder  such  conditions,  gifted  children 
are  stimulated  to  read  widely,  to  de- 
velop and  expand  their  interests,  and 
to  find  genuine  .satisfactions  in  books. 
Sijnilarly.  the  teacher  who  practices 
the  language  experience  approach  will 
aUo  seek  wide  reading  as  a  source  for 
expanding  the  horizons  and  <leepening 
the  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  order  to  offer  assistance  to  ver- 
bally gifted  pupils  who  are  in  need  of 
imprc»ved  reading  skills,  the  teacher 
shouUl  first  ascertain  the  reading  sta- 
tus and  needs  of  every  child. 
Conferences  with  each  pupil  may  l)e  of 
iielp.  Specific  suggestions  for  building 
skills  siiould  then  be  given  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  Gifted 
pupils  often  need  help  in  reading  criti- 
cally throughout  the  intermediate 
grades  and  the  junior  high  school. 
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In  the  high  school,  reading  that  fo- 
cusses  attention  on  problem  solving  is 
being  encouraged  and  creative  thinking 
is  also  being  fostered.  Questions 
asked  by  teachers  are  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  the  awareness  of  the  intellec- 
tual operations  involved  in  answering 
them.  The  following  example  of  the 
Guilford- system  is  given  by  James  J. 
Gallagher  (J). 


ideal  of  self  consonant  with  their  abili- 
ties and  promise.  Such  pupils  some- 
times find  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment by  identifying  themselves  with 
the  central  characters  in  stories. 
Thus,  an  insecure  girl  may  profit  from 
her  discovery  of  the  way  another  girl 
obtained  the  respect  and  sanction  of 
her  classmates  in  Eleanor  Estes*  The 
Hundred  Dresses,  A  better  apprecia- 


OperatioH 

Cognitive-^Mcmory 
Convergent  Thinking 
Divergent  Thinking 

Evaluative  Thinking 


Guilford  System  by  Intellectual  Operations 


Example 

Whom  did  Hamlet  kill  by  mistake? 
Explain  why  Hamlet  rejected  Ophelia. 
Name  some  other  ways  Hamlet  might 

iiavc  accomplished  his  goals. 
Was  Hamlet  justified  in  killing  his  uncle? 


Reading  to  satisfy  personal 
and  social  needs 
The  suggestions  offered  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  verbally  gifted  who  need 
challenge  and  enriched  experience  i« 
reading.  They  apply  equally  to  pupils 
who  show  outstanding  promise  in  writ- 
ing, art,  music,  and  other  fields. 
Rei)eatedly,  E,  P.  Torrance  has 
stressed  the  problems  in  adjustment 
displayed  by  the  creative  pupil,  partic- 
ularly in  peer  relationships.  He  states 

It  will  be  no  news  to  guidance 
workers  that  peer  groups  exercise  ratlier 
severe  sanctions  against  tlieir  most  cre- 
ative members.  In  no  group  thus  far 
studied  lias  the  author  failed  to  find  rel- 
atively clear  cvideticc  of  the  operations 
of  tliesc  pressures.  ... 

Many  of  tiie  higlily  creative  individn- 
ais  are  disturbing  elements  in  classroom 
groups  tn  elementary  schools.  The 
prc^)lcm  of  teachers  and  guidance  voik- 
ers  resolves  itself  into  one  of  help- 
ing highly  creative  liu-- /i-tmls  maintain 
those  clwractcristicri  which  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  creative  talent 
andi  at  the  same  time,  helping  them  ac- 
quire skills  for  avoiding,  or  reducing;  to 
a  tolerable  level,  the  peer  sanctions 
(10). 

It  is  the  res]>onsibility  of  the  p«irent. 
the  teacKer,  and  the  librarian  to  make 
available    to    creative    pupils  books 
which  may  help  them  to  meet  personal 
^'^•id  social  problems  and  to  build  an 
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tion  and  a  fairer  evaluation  of  his  own 
father  were  gained  by  an  unhappy  boy 
from  reading  Meindert  De  Jong's 
Shadrock,  ^Iany  boys  and  girls  have 
enh.inced  their  imderstanding  of  f.imily 
life  and  its  res|>onsibilities  by  reading 
books  such  as  Eleanor  Estes*  Ginger 
Pye,  Identification  with  the  charac- 
ters hi  Sydney  Taylor's  All-of-a- 
Kimi'luvuily  has  led  some  girls  to  a 
heightened  understanding  of  social 
values  and  family  life.  Similarly,  an 
aggressive  child  was  stimulated  to 
mo<lify  his  own  behavior  by  reading 
Clyde  Robert  Bulla's  Riding  the  Pony 
Express. 

Bi»)graphies  also  ofTer  abundant  op- 
portunities for  children  to  become 
identified  with  wholesome  characters 
whose  life  stories  may  inspire  and  fos- 
ter the  development  of  desirable  ideals 
of  self.  Such  reading  is  often  of  spe- 
cial service  to  gifted  pupils  whose  aspi- 
rations are  frequently  inappropriate  in 
terms  of  their  youthful  promise.  Of 
course,  reading  alone  will  not  assure 
this  outcome  but,  accompanied  by  stiit- 
able  experience  and  discussion,  it  will 
often  prove  e.xtremely  helpful. 

The  teacher  is  obviously  a  key  figure 
in  the  realization  of  desirable  objec- 
tives on  the  part  of  gifted  children. 


Sf:  Reading  . 

Effective  teachers  arc  able  to  recognize 
Y[u;kd  gifts  in  chiklrcfu    And  they 
to  offer  such  pupils  indivuhtally 
;9uit2ible  and  challenging  experiences. 
^;Provisiqhs  arc  made  by  them  for  the 
|«veiopmerit,  application,  and  exten- 
:lsWn^of:_r<^^^      skills.   Through  read- 
-ing.Igift  to  satisfy 

^^d^cn^ich  their  interests,  find  solu- 
|tions.td  personal  and  soclil  problems, 
taml  build  a  worthy  idea!  of  self.  A 
fpfogfam  of  tliis  kind  will  not  only 
jequip  the  pupil  for  continued  dcvelop- 
5mcnt  throiigh  wide  reading  l)ut  will 
also  afford  the  basis  for  lifetime  satis- 
{factions  to  lit  found  in  l)Ooks. 

Summary  and  conchtsions 

The  writer  has  briefly  summarized 
some  studies  of  gifted  and  creative 
pupils  and'^lias  iiidicated  needs  for  re- 
vising long-held  convictions  and  for 
motiifying  practices  in  the*  area  of 
reading  instniction. 

First,  the  writer  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  early  learning  ex|)crienccs  in 
modifying  iQ*s  and  cited  studies  which 
suggest  that  the  incidence  of  the  gifted 
might  l)e  appreciably  rai.sed  by  provid- 
ing more  extensive  ()j)portiniitie.s  for 
learning  in  early  childhood.  Sugges- 
tions for  enrichment  of  the  environ- 
ment were  drawn  from  studies  of  the 
early  diversified  opjwrtnnities  offered 
gifted  pupils  and  cluldren  who  learned 
to  read  early. 

Seconal,  he  stressed  the  value  of 
early  acquisition  of  reading  skill  and 
the  provision  of  wiclc  rending  exi)eri- 
ence  in  fostering  the  clevclopment  of 
the  gifted  pupil.  He  sujrgested  also 
the  value  of  introducing  rciiding  in- 
struction early — jKirhaps  at  age  four  in 
expanded  programs  of  education  gen- 
erally. 

Third,  he  indicated  the  need  for  re- 
vising the  widely  hehl  comietiou  that 
the  gifted  pupil  can  be  identified  M)lel\ 
by  use  of  iq  ratings.  Becau>e  of  low 
correlatiou>  between  lo  and  \ariou> 
measures  of  creativitv,  the  writer  con- 
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eluded  that  the  \Q  reveals  only  one 
ty|>e  of  ability  or  promise.  If  the  cri- 
terion for  giftedness  were  limited  to  an 
IQ  of  130  and  al>ove,  one  might  miss 
the  majority  of  creative  pupils. 

Fourth,  he  |>ointed  out  t!iat  the 
gifted  pupil  might  be  more  defensibly 
defined  as  any  pupil  whose  perform- 
ance in  a  worthwhile  type  of  human 
endeavor  is  consistemly  or  repeatedly 
remarkable.  He  descril)cd  some  tech- 
niques that  have  ')een  effectively  uti- 
lize<l  in  identifying  gifted  pupils  in  var- 
ious fields. 

Fifth,  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
considering  reading  as  a  continuous 
meaningful  process  designed  to  .satisfy 
interest  an(l  needs.  Some  ways  of 
identifying  interests  were  set  forth  as 
well  as  means  for  satisfying  worth- 
while pattern.s. 

Sixth,  he  described  the  characteris- 
tics of  verbally  gifted  and  creative  pu- 
pils. It  was  iwinted  out  that  creative 
pupils  often  exi)erience  adjustment 
problems.  And  it  was  suggested  that 
guided  reading  might  help  to  alleviate 
diflkultie.s  and  to  promote  luunan  rela- 
tion.s.  Reading  was  looked  i\\m\  as 
only  one  a\eiiuc  in  this  endeavor. 
Rut.  a.sMKriated  with  an  enriched  pro 
gram  in  the  language  arts,  reading  was 
coiibitlered  a  .source  for  offering  out- 
.standiiig  help  to  the  gifted  and  the  cre- 
ati\e  pupil  in  meeting  his  needs  and  in 
fostering  his  mental  health. 

Coniprehensive  programs  for  gifted 
and  creative  students  are  infrequently 
found  in  scliool.s.  There  continues  to 
be  a  neglect  of  such  pupils  as  attention 
and  opi>ortunities  are  increasit^gly  of- 
fered to  the  "disadvantaged**  and  other 
exceptional  groups.  .Among  the  "dis- 
advantaged" there  are  also  many  gifted 
and  creative  pupils  .vlio  should  be 
identified  and  lielj>ed  to  realize  their 
poteiitialitieN  Thus,  reading  offers  ati 
a\eiine  h\  which  potentialities  may  be 
more  full)  reali;:ed  and  sati.sfactions 
mav  1)0  heightened. 
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Building  on  What  Wc  Know 

Ruth  G.  Strickland 
Indiana  University 


EVERY  CHILD  brings  a  langua^'< 
school.  For  some  time  the  lingi 
have  been  reminding  lis  that  the  cli.  u 
of  five  or  six  is  almost  a  lingiiist'c 
adult.  Unless  lie  is  seriously  handi- 
capped physically,  mentally,  or  envi- 
romnentally,  he  controls,  widi  slight 
exceptions,  if  any,  the  sound  or  pho- 
^"-imlc  stnicture  of  his  language;  he 
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Indies,    ap{)arently   effortlessly,  its 
mmatical  core;  and  lie  knows  and 
i  its  basic  vocabulary.  Observations 
Indiana  University,  those  of  Loban, 
Hunt,  and  others,  support  this  claim 
and  suggest  that  the  limited  structures 
one  found  children  using  in  the*  experi- 
mental studies  and  those  any  one  en- 
counters through  casual  ubsci  vation  of 


iS6j  '  Reading  , 

tjic  free  talk  of  children  arc  only  a 
|t|iiri»rt  of  the  child's  latent  reper- 
toire. •*Thc  achievement  of  this  reper- 
tpirefis  a  renwkable  example  of  self- 
ri^uoition  wKk*  the  schools  do  well 
to  build  VVluit  the  child  has  learned 
a[r«dy^fic  fe^^  under  the  pres- 

;sui^;pf^  and  plcaisures 

^pfvdaily^         If  school  is  to  continue 
4Hc^pr6c^^es  alfc^^   started  it  mtist 
stirTUie^^M^    kind  of  pressure  and 
;kindte  (J), 

The  chitd*s^^p^  achievement 
How  iias  the  child  achieved  this 
mastery  of  his  kmguage  in  the  years 
fet^recn  two  arid  five  or  six?  More 
iriformatbn  has  been  amassed  in  the 
past  ten  years  on  wliat  the  child  docs 
as  he  learns  his  language  tlian  the  en- 
tire accumulation  of  previous  years. 
'Teachers  of  reading  need  to  be  aware 
of  what  the  child  has  achieved  and  how 
he  has  achieved  it  because  the  task  is 
to  expand  his  command  of  oracy  and 
help  him  achieve  a  like  measure  of  lit- 
eracy. 

A  study  of  the  available  research  on 
children's  language  led  Eric  I-enneberg 
of  Harvard  University  and  Children's 
Medical  Center  to  state  the  following: 

The  onset  of  speech  is  an  extretnely 
regular  pHcnomcnon,  api)eartni^  at  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  child's  physical  develop- 
ment and  iollowhig  a  fixed  sequence  of 
events,  as  if  all  children  followed  the 
9ame  general  "stratt^jr"  from  the  time 
they  WKin  to  the  inrriod  at  which  they 
have  mastered  the  art  of  speaking.  The 
first  things  that  are  learned  are  princi- 
ples— not  items:  principles  of  categori- 
zation and  pattern  perception.  Tlie  first 
words  refer  to  classes,  not  unique  ol>- 
jects  Or  events.  The  sounds  of  language 
and  the  contiguration  of  words  are  at 
once  |)erceived  and  reproduced  according 
to  ormciples:  they  are  patterns  in  time, 
and  they  never  function  as  randomly 
strung  up  items.  Fiom  the  beginning. 
%'ery  general  principles  of  semantics  and 
syntax  are  manifest.  E\a\  if  the  matu- 
rational  scale  as  a  whole  is  distorted 
through  retarding  disease,  the  order  of 
developmental  milestones,  including 
onset  of  speech,  remains  invariable. 
Onset  and  accomplishment  of  langtsage 
learning  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by 
Q    iral  or  linguistic  variations  (7). 
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Interesting  examples  of  Lenneberg's 
points  are  found  in  the  contributions  of 
Miller  and  Ervin  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  in  the  work  of 
Gleason,  Menyuk,  and  others  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Har\-ard.  A  brief  sketch  of  ^evidence 
we  all  recognize,  some  of  it  with  little 
thought  for  its  significance,  follows. 

Qiildren  come  equipped  to  ieahi  any 
language,  of  course;  and  durir^  their 
first  year,  while  they  do  an  immense 
amount  of  listening,  they  are  also  bab- 
bling, perhaps  using  all  the  sounds  of 
all  the  languages  from  Arabic  to  Zulu. 
But  by  the  first  birthday  the  baby  who 
lives  in  an  Eng-ish-speaking  environ- 
ment is  uttering  English-sounding  syl- 
lables with  English  intonation.  Then, 
following  a  period  in  which.he.makes 
do  with  one-word  utterances  which 
may  carry  the  impact  and  meaning  of 
entire  sentences,  there  is  a  period  of 
"telegraphic  speech"  when  the  child 
says,  "David's  shoe,**  "Sweater  off/' 
"Daddy  come,'*  "Blue  truck,"  and  the 
like.  Researchers  have  found  that  at 
this  stnge  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the 
child  to  repeat  an  entire  sentence.  To 
say  to  a  child  at  this  stage,  "Put  the 
l>ook  where  it  belongs;."  or  "I  will  not 
do  that  again."  or  "Now  you  say  it" 
elicits  the  resjwnse  "Put  belongs"  or 
"Do  again."  Not  until  the  child  has 
made  the  pattern  his  own  can  he  re- 
peat it. 

Between  the  child's  first  two-word 
titterance  at  about  eighteen  months 
and  his  third  birthday,  the  child  learns 
all  the  essentials  of  English  grammar. 
By  the  age  of  thirty-si.x  months  many 
a  child  can  prodtice  all  the  major  types 
of  English  sentences,  even  up  to  ten 
words.  And  by  the  time  he  enters 
school  at  five  years  of  age  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  is  so  vast  and  complex 
tliat  no  one  has  yet  hcen  able  to  pro- 
gram even  the  most  sophisticated  com- 
puter to  tun)  out  the  sentences  that  a 
hve-year-old  can  produce  with  case 
and  assurance  (d). 
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The  young  child's  intuitive  aware- 
ness of  ..principles  of  plionology  and 
syntax  is  manifest  at  a  number  of 
points.  He  early  learns  that  the  plural 
form  of  a  noun  ends  in  /-s/  or  its 
equivalent.  He  does  not  need  to  know- 
that  if  a  noun  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a 
voiced  consonant  like  b,  d,  or  g  one 
adds,  a  /-z/  sound.  He  says,  **boys/' 
"beds.*'  He  adds  an  /-s/  sound  to 
"hats"  and  ''trucks"  and  an  /-3z/ 
sojurid  to  **wishes"  and  "matches." 
Having  sensed  a  principle,  he  now  ap- 
plies it  oserconsistently  to  produce 
such  combinations  as  "deers,"  "feets," 
and  "gooses."  The  same  awareness  of 
principle  is  evident  as  he  forms  the 
past  tense  of  verbs.  The  verb 
"played"  ends  in  a  /-d/  sound, 
"walked**  ends  in  a  /-t/  sound,  and 
"waited**  in  an  /^d/  sound.  The  child 
appears  to  recognize  classes  of  words. 
He  does  not  add  an  /-ed/  morpheme 
to  a  noun  nor  an  As/  morpheme  to 
fo^m  the  past  tense  of  a  verb.  He  fol- 
lows his  pattern  e.xactly,  even  with 
words  that  are  irregular.  He  says. 
"My  daddy  buyed  me  a  new  balloon 
because  I  breaked  my  other  one." 
Even  as  he  becomes  aware  of  irregu- 
larities in  verbs  or  in  comparatives  and 
suj>erlatives,  he  applies  his  intuitively 
sensed  rules  fairly  consistently.  He 
says,  "I  brang  my  new  book  today," 
following  the  pattern  of  "ring"  and 
"sing**  or  "My  new  book  is  more  bet- 
ter than  my  old  one.**  applying  both 
regular  and  irregular  forms  in  the 
same  sentence. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  child  appears  at  this  time  to  be 
doing  just  what  the  common  folk  of 
England  did  after  the  conquest  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  in  1066.  That 
was  a  period  when  the  government  of 
England  was  carried  o!i  in  the  French 
language  and  only  those  whom  Hugh 
Sykes  Da  vies  of  Cambridge  University 
calls  "the  little  people**  used  English, 
and  in  approximately  three  hundred 
•^'"s  tliey  regularized,  simplified,  and 
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carried  English  forward  at  many 
points.  In  fact,  Davies«  holds  that, 
given  another  few  years  in  their  ex- 
clusive care,  English  might  now  form 
all  its  past  tenses  by  adding  /-ed/  to 
the  present  and  all  of  its  comparatives 
and  superlatives  by  adding  /-er/  and 
/-est/.  Ciiildren*s  logic  shows  the  same 
tendencies. 

Jean  Berko  Gleason  tells  of  an  ex- 
periment in  which  a  child  was  shown 
pictures  of  one  mouse  and  two  mice 
and  told,  "This  is  a  mouse  and  now 
there  are  two  mice.**  The  examiner 
then  asked,  "\Vhat*s  this?  and  this?*' 
The  first  graders  in  particular  an- 
swered "one  mouse — two  mouses**  oi 
"two  gooses"  or  the  "bell  ringed,**  hav- 
ing only  a  second  before  heard  the 
correct  form  (d). 

Word  order  is  important  in  English. 
Children  learn  its  common  patterns 
early,  but  if  a  pattern  becomes  re^ 
versed,  as  it  does  in  the  passive,  chil- 
dren find  it  hard  to  learn.  If  one  asks 
a  first  grade  child  to  respond  to  two 
pictures — one  of  a  cat  chasing  a  dog 
and  the  other  of  a  dog  chasing  a  cat — 
by  pointing  to  the  picture  called  "the 
cat  is  chased  by  the  dog,**  only  about 
half  of  them  respond  correctly.  They 
ignore  the  little  words  that  signal  the 
passive  and  respond  only  to  the  word 
order. 

All  of  this  makes  it  clear  that  the 
child  (Iocs  not  learn  his  language  en- 
tirely by  imitation  and  as  a  series  of 
separate  items.  He  early  senses  pat- 
terns, rules  for  the  operation  of  his 
langtiage,  and  applies  them.  The  evo- 
lution of  syntactive  rules  and  sentence 
types  is  remarkably  similar  in  most 
children. 

Wick  Miller,  formerly  of  Berkeley 
and  now  in  Utah,  is  convinced  that 
eacli  child  appears  to  create  anew  the 
photinlogy  and  syntax  of  his  language. 
He  sa>s.  "The  evidence  supports  the 
notion  that  the  child  develops  a  set  of 
rules,  tests  the  rules  with  the  sentences 
he  hears,  and  changes,  modifies,  aban- 
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iilbhsi  .and  dabprates  his  rules  in  the 

Uilhtpfw^^  (9). 

-\^pmei  a  writer  and 

tStiident5;of  ^  language  in  the 

;Soviet  Uhi^^^^  on  children's 
-  gn^matical  skill  ? 

r  ;a;;^A  (M  notion  of  gram- 

-matical^'^nilcs^^;^  correctly  all 

;  noun  cases,iyerbitcnses.  and  moods,  even 
iwhcnfh&'use^^^^  words.  This 

7lj)crc(^tiw^  a  most  amaz- 

-  Jingtphciiwnenoh  of  early  childhood. 
r  ;;>  diildrOT'r  locutions  are  often  more 
and  "improve" 

^uiwnCifc  r  -T  1  , 
i^.  ^  Not.  in  vain  did  Leo  Tolstoy,  ad- 
dressiriff  himself  to  adults,  write.  "... 
(TKc  Child)*  realizes  the  laws  of  word 
formation  abetter  than  you  because  no 
one  so  often  thinks  up  new  words  as 
children**  (2). 

^rs.  Gleason  furnishes  examples  of 
this  latter  point  from  the  talk  of  her 
own  children.  A  child  of  two  and  a 
half  was.  feeling  put  upon  when  some- 
one asked  her,  "Who  loves  you  ?"  and 
she  answered,  "Nobody!"  Later,  when 
she  felt  better  about  it  she  was  asked 
again,  "Who  loves  you?*'  and  she  an- 
swered^ "Yesbody."  a  creation  by  anal- 
ogy which  was  clearly  her  cm. 
Another*  child  of  three  asked. 
"Mommy,  what  do  giraffes  eat?" 
Following  her  mother's  answer,  "Well, 
they  eat  leaves,  mostly,"  tHe  child 
thought  a  bit  and  asked,  "And  what  do 
they  eat  lessly?" 

Every  teacher  and  many  parents  can 
add  to  the  list  of  children's  language 
inventions.  These  inventious  make  it 
very  clear  that  children's  language 
learning  is  not  all  imitation.  Imitation 
ftinctions  of  necessity  in  the  learning  of 
vocabulary  items  but  the  child  very 
early  crer.tes  sentences  of  his  own  that 
are  not  copies  of  adult  sentences. 
Whatever  it  is  that  the  child  does,  it  is 
extremely  complex — a  remarkiible  tyf>e 
of  theory  construction ;  and  lie  does  it 
in  an  astonishingly  short  time. 
Chukovsky  says. 

In  truth,  the  younp  child  is  t^^  hard- 
est   mental    toiler    on    our  planet. 
Q    >rtunatcly,  he  docs  not  even  suspect 
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this.  .  .  .  Among  the  early  acquisitions 
of  the  child's  mind,  the  one  having  the 
highest  value  is  his  treasure""  of  "'words' 
and  grammar.  He  himself  hardly  no- 
tices the  gigantic  effort  he  is  exerting 
while  he  accomplishes  this  learning  so 
systematically,  expediently  and  expedi- 
tiously. .  .  .  This  most  inquisitive  of  all 
creatures,  the  child  "from  two  to.  five." 
values  knowledge  above  all  else  (2). 

What  the  child's  language  reveals 
To  return  to  the  statement  with 
which  this  paper  began,  every  child 
brings  to  school  a  language.  That  lan- 
guage tells  his  teacher  three  things. 
The  quality  of  the  child'.s  language 
mirrors  the  language  of  his  home  and 
the  educational  and  cultural  level  of  his 
parents.   The  vocabulary  a  child  has 
amassed  tells  of  his  experience;  if 
there  are  many  nouns,  he  has  had  wide 
firsthand  and  vicarious  experience  and 
opportunity  to  talk  about  it;  the  pres- 
ence of  many  verbs  indicates  that  he 
has  engaged  in  many  activities,  again 
either  actually  or  vicariously.  The 
child's  language  behavior  tells  of  his 
self-image :  self-respecting,  confident, 
and  outgoing,  or  timid,  repressed,  and 
fearful.  The  one  thing  the  child's  lan- 
guage cannot  tell  the  teacher  is' how 
bright  the  child  is.  The  child's  lan- 
guage is  a  product  of  his  life  experi- 
ence.  He  learned  what  he  had  oppor- 
•tunity  to  learn — what  was  there  for 
him.    If  his  parents  speak  English 
well,  use  a  wide  vocalndary,  and  talk 
with  the  child  al>out  his  interests,  he 
also  speaks  English  well.    If  the  lan- 
guage of  his  home  is  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,    Spanish    American,  Appa- 
lachian, Southern  Negro,  Gullah,  or 
just  of  the  "Me  and  him  ain't  got 
none"  variety,  that  is  what  the  jchild 
has  learned  .md  *ill  that  he  could  learn, 
however  bright  he  might  <be.    If  this 
language  is  a  kind  that  will  stand  in 
his  way  in  the  economic  and  social 
world,  the  school  is  oblig^ited  to  do  ev- 
erything in  its  power  to  help  him  add 
to  his  repertoire  informal  standard 
English.  Since  the  child's  school  books 
as  well  as  most  that  fic  will  rejid  out- 
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side  of  school  are  written  in  this  lan- 
guage, his  success  in  learning  to  read 
irdosely  relateS  to  the  schooPs  success 
in  helping  him  with  language. 

This  learning  calls  for  a  great  deal 
of  opportunity  to  hear  and  gradually  to 
use  the  target  English.  Yet  in  all  too 
many  schools,  teachers  start  immedi- 
ately at  the  1)eginning  of  the  year  to 
3york  on  .reading  without  learning  what 
^ch  child  can  do  with  language;  and 
many  teachers,  because  of  the  pressure 
to  teach  reading,  make  little  use  of  oral 
language.  Herbert  Muller.  in  report- 
ing the  Dartmouth  Conference  at 
which  British  and  American  scholars 
and  teachers  disaissed  the  lan^iage 
and  reading  programs  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  says,  in  speaking  of 
some  of  the  strange  methods : 

And  the  neglect  of  talking  by  the 
schools  has  become  stranger  in  the  mo<l- 
em  world,  where  people  are  listening  to 
more  talk  than  ever  before  in  history^  on 
radio  and  television,  and  many  are  doing 
more  talking  too  in  the  endless  commit- 
tees and  conferences  alike  in  business, 
government,  and  the  professional  world. 
In  the  democracies  which  make  so  much 
of  free  speech,  the  torrent  of  platitudi- 
nous, illogical,  often  irresponsible  talk, 
and  its  acceptance  by  lazy,  uncritical  lis- 
teners, are  provoking  books  of  alarm 
(10). 

This  alarm  is  equally  great  as  one  sees 
what  people  who  can  reid  will  read 
uncritically,  if  they  read  at  all. 

Language  and  reading 
It  i.s  language  that  the  child  must 
learn  to  rca.(l — and  the  language  may 
or  may  not  match  the  child's  own  lan- 
guage. Educational  principles,  to 
which  everyone  gi\es  lip  service  but 
whicli  are  as  often  honored  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  ol)ser\ance  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  are  the  principles 
of  working  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known and  of  building  on  previously 
laid  foundations.  And  what  has  one  to 
work  with?  The  child  has  learned  a 
language  and  in  the  doing  of  it  has 
proved  himself  for  a  short  time  almost 
a^'anguage-learning  genius.    He  has 


done  something  that  no  older  person 
ever  does  ..with  the  same  efficiency. 
And  he'lias  done  it  all  without  care- 
fidly  sequenced  lessons — in  fact  with 
no  lessons  at  all.  The  experience  was 
not  programed,  sequentially.  The 
child  did 'his  own  programing.  While 
children  all  follow,  as  Lenneberg  has 
said,  the  same  basic  timetable,  they  do 
it  idiosyncratically.  Some  start  earlier 
and  learn  fast;  others  start  later  and 
learn  more  slowly. 

What  are  the  child's  assets .  for 
learning  to  read?  Every  child  who  has 
learned  to  talk  has  learned  to  concen- 
trate on  what  he  heard.  He  has 
le<*rned  to  give  attention  to  patterns, 
schemes  of  operation,  and  apply  thenr, 
in  his  own  way.  He  has  learned  the 
basic  phonology  of  a  language  and  also 
its  basic  syntax.  In  doing  all  this,  he 
has  learned  to  give  attention  to  sound 
and  schemes  of  operation.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  language  and  rec- 
ognizes its  worth  in  his  daily  living. 
Certainly  all  of  this  activity  is  of  value 
in  learning  to  read. 

Durkin.  in  her  studies  of  children 
who  read  early,  fou.i  1  that  the  interest 
that  led  many  of  these  children  into 
reading  was  interest  in  writing.  This 
conclusion  means,  of  course,  that  these 
children  started  with  their  own  lan- 
guage, not  the  arbitrarily  prepared  lan- 
guage of  souKone  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  'udividuars  interests  and 
concerns  ( / ) .  Hecause  they  knew 
what  they  were  writing,  awareness 
of  symbol -sound  correspondence  came 
naturally,  as  well  as  awareness  of  se- 
qi.cnce  of  letters.  And  certainly  there 
were  no  j)rol)lems  of  comprehension  be- 
cause the  child  was  helped  to  write 
what  he  wanted  to  write. 

A  language  approach  to  reading 

For  children  of  all  levels  of  language 
attainment,  no  approach  to  reading 
seems  to  make  as  nuich  sense  at  the 
\ery  beginning  as  that  of  turning  the 
child's    own    s[)oken    language  into 
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graphic  form.  Qiildren  learn  what 
jradjng  and  jAm  and  tliat  con- 

ceiving ideas,  putting  them  into  \vords» 
and  putting  those  into  sequences  of 
graphic  symbols  must  precede^r^|Jlng. 
William  S.  Gray  said  moretjjim  once 
after  his  return  from  stjjdytng  reading 
and  yvfiting  inJ^Jje-^T^sco  countries 
that  he  found  reading  and  writing  be- 
ing taught  almost  everywhere  as  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Yet  even  today, 
the  typical  basal  reading  pattern  in  the 
United  States  divorces  reading  from 
writing  almost  completely. 

A  major  value  in  a  language  ap- 
proach to  reading  ("aw  approach*'  and 
not  "the  approach''  since  no  two  teach- 
ers do  it  exactly  alike)  is  that  the  lan- 
guage ^.that  is  written  can  be  the  chil- 
dren's own  langiuige.  One  must  be 
both  considerate  enough  and  daring 
enough  to  write  what  a  child  actually 
says,  not  the  revised  \ersion  of  what 
he  says.  If  the  child  says»  "Him  a 
good  dog.  He  go  i^e  house/*  or  "He 
busy.  He  bes  always  busy/'  that  is 
what  is  written  and  read  back  to  the 
child  Later»  perhaps  considerably 
later  for  some  children*  one  can  help 
him  say  what  he  wants  to  say  the  way 
it  is  said  in  books,  but  not  at  the  very 
beginning  when  the  purpose  is  for  the 
child  to  identify  his  own  talk  in 
grtiphic  symbol  form. 

Schemes  for  teaching  reading  that 
give  attention  to  both  reading  and 
writing  are  winning  favor  in  many 
schools.  But  the  writing  cannot,  must 
not,  be  just  copying  the  material  in 
retiders  and  workbooks.  It  must  stem 
from  the  child  himself  and  what  he 
considers  worth  the  labor  of  writing 
Spelling  is  learned  incidentally  as  a 
child  has  need  for  it  In  fact,  the  lan- 
guage skills  arc  taught  in  their  intcrre- 
lationships,  not  ai>  >cparate,  nnrelatcfl 
or  little-related  entities  Through  ^uch 
experience*  the  child  learns  much  of 
what  he  needs  to  know  about  symbol- 
^"nd  relationships, 
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Reading  as  decoding 

The  writer  cannot  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass  without  remarking  on  Jeanne 
Chairs  challenging,  provocative,  and 
very  valuable  book  (i).  It  is  interest- 
ing that  everyone  approaches  it  with 
his  own  particular  bias,  the  writer  not 
excluded.  In  it  Chall  calls  attention  to 
her  conviction  that  schemes  for  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  that  give  atten- 
tion to  code-breaking  seem  to  achieve 
better  results  than  those  schemes 
which  give  major  attention  to  mean- 
ing. Is  there  any  other  field  where 
personal  biases  and  vested  interest  are 
given  as  much  professional  and  com- 
mercial protection  as  the  field  of  read- 
ing? Already  it  appears  true  that  ad- 
vocates of  basal  reading  schemes  which 
emphasize  meaning  are  on  t\\c  defen- 
sive; everyone  who  has  a  separate 
phonics  scheme,  whether  a  fly-by-night 
one  or  one  based  on  independent  re- 
search, is  putting  out  new  advertising 
material  and  strengthening  the  pres- 
sure on  schools;  and  everyone  who  es- 
pouses a  code-based  teaching  scheme 
other  than  phonics  is  l)egging  to  be 
heard. 

No  one  wants,  hopefully,  the  kind  of 
code-breaking  which  Horace  Mann 
condcnmed  in  1837  in  his  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
He  said,  'it  is  as  absurd  to  teach  chil- 
dren sounds  without  meaning  as  to 
teach  them  to  chew  without  food.  ,  .  . 
Children  come  to  school  knowing 
words  by  car,  tongue*  and  mind.  Now 
they  must  learn  to  know  them  by  eye." 

The  writer  has  recently  heard  a 
number  of  people  hi  reading  speak 
with  disapproval  or  even  scorn  of 
Chairs  emphasis  on  co<le-breaking.  Yet 
isn*t  that  what  everyone  has  done 
when  he  learned  to  read— whether  he 
did  it  on  his  own  initiative  and  out  of 
awareness  while  he  listened  with  atten- 
tive delight  to  his  mother's  reading  of 
familiar  stories>.  or  learned  it  through 
television  and  helping  his  mother  at 
the  supermarket,  or  caught  onto  it 
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through  his  interest  in  writing  or  dic- 
tatingr'for ^someone  else  to  write,  or 
worked  it  out  with  his  abc  blocks  or 
on  daddy's  old  typewriter,  or  learned  it 
at  school?  Somehow,  somewhere  he 
learned  it  or  he  would  not  now  be 
reading. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  responded 
emotionally  with  either  jubilation 
(mostly  outside  ira)  or  dismay 
(mostly  within  ira)  seems  to  overlook 
some  very  important  facts.  Chall  has 
not  advocated  any  method  of  helping 
children  break  the  code  of  English 
reading.  Neither  has  she  repudiated 
or  minimized  the  importance  of  mean- 
ing and  of  reading  as  thinking.  She 
has,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  opened 
the  doors  wide  for  new  approaches  and 
new  combinations  of  old  approaches 
whigh  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
individiKil  children.  Will  it  ever  be 
possible  in  the  United  States  to  look  at 
reading  without  coming  in  the  last 

analysis  to  the    company's 

method^    the    programed 

method,   to   the    linguistic 

method,  the  phonics  method,  or 

*iny  other  established  method  .ind  look 
instead  at  what  each  child  has 
achieved,  how  he  seems  to  learn  best, 
what  he  now  needs  and  then  to  teacii 
reading  through  adapting  procedures 
to  fit  the  needs  of  each  child  ? 

The  revolution  in  England 

In  an  article  in  The  New  Republic 
Joseph  Featherstone  describes  schools 
seen  in  England  during  an  intensive 
period  of  observation : 

.How  tliey  learn  reading  offers  a  clear 
example  of  the  kind  of  individual  learn- 
ing and  teaching  going  on  in  these  class- 
rooms, even  in  quite  large  ones, 
Reading  is  not  particularly  emphasized, 
*  and  my  purpose  in  singling  it  out  is 
purely  illtistrative,  though  the  contrast 
between  English  classes  and  most 
.American  ones,  where  reading  is  a  for- 
midable matter,  is  vivid  and  depressing. 

At  first  it  is  hard  to  say  just  how 
they  do  learn  reading,  since  there  are  no 
separate  suhjects.  .A  part  of  the  iinswcr 
^    DWly  becomes  clear,  *ind  it  surprises 
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Americati  visitors  used  to  thinking  of 
the  teacher  as  the  generating  force  of 
education :  children  learn  from  each 
other.  They  hang  around  the  library 
corners  long  before  they  can  read,  han- 
dling the  books,  looking  at  pictures, 
trying  to  find  words  they  do  know,  lis- 
tening and  watching  as  the  teacher  hears 
other  children's  reading.  .  .  . 

'Teachers  use  a  range  of  reading 
schemes,  sight  reading,  phonics,  and  so 
forth,  whatever  seems  to  work  with  a 
child.  Increasingly  in  the  good  infant 
schools,  there  are  no  textbooks  and  no 
class  readers.  There  are  just  books  in 
profusion.  .  .  . 

However  a  child  picks  up  reading,  it 
will  involve  learning  to  write  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  write  before  they 
can  read;  there  is  an  attempt  to  break 
down  the  mental  barrier  between  the 
spoken,  the  written  and  the  printed  word 
(5).  • 

Some  British  teachers  who  came  to 
this  country  to  teach  were  appalled  by 
the  teachers'  guides  that  accompany 
reading  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  that  tell  the  teacher  what  tc  say 
and  do  for  practically  every  sentence 
in  the  children's  books.  They  consider 
so  much  guidance  (or  prescription)  an 
afifront,  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 
Perhaps  one  needs  to  find  ways  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  understand  language 
and  how  it  is  learned,  to  understand 
the  skills  of  literacy,  and  to  understand 
how  to  study  children  and  their  needs 
and  then  to  free  teachers  to  be  the  pro- 
fessional experts  they  can  and  would 
like  to  be. 

Featherstone  calls  learning  to  read  a 
formidable  experience  in  this  country. 
It  need  not  be  so.  Reading  is  not  the 
same  as  talking.  Learning  to  read 
cannot  exactly  parallel  learning  to  talk. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  the  language 
of  writing  is  not  identical  with  the  lan- 
guage of  speech.  But  the  children  are 
the  same  children  who  learned  a 
language.  Can  ways  be  found  that  put 
less  emphasis  on  teaching  and  more  on 
learning?  Can  more  of  thr  challenge, 
more  of  the  excitement  and  thrill  of 
personal  discovery  and  personal  suc- 
ce.ss  be  put  into  the  teaching  of  reading 
as  well  as  into  the  learning  of  it?  In 
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:;\  >tlic  opihioh  of  this  writer  it  can  be 
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Interrelating  Listening  and  Reading 
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INTEREST  in  the  relative  similarities 
and  interrelationships  between  listen- 
ing and  reading  has  been  high  for 
many  years.  With  a  greater  emphasis 
upon  listening  in  the  language  arts 
^curriculum,  of  the  schools,  even  more 
research  studies  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  the  interrelationship. 

Correlation  between  listening 
and  reading 

There  are  certain  common  elements 
that  are  found  between  listening  and 
reading.  Among  these  common  ele- 
ments are  vocabulary,  sentence  pat- 
terns, organi/iation  of  ideas,  and  ad- 
justment to  the  ftmction  of  language 
(1),  Positive  relationships  then  be- 
tween listening  and  reading  would  be 
expected  because  of  the  common  ele- 
ments that  are  found  in  listening  as 
well  as  in  reading. 

Listening  comprehension  is  posi- 
tively related  to  reading  comprehen- 
sion. In  teaching  a  child  to  read  in 
the  early  primary  years,  it  is  nuich  eas- 
ier to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  a 
,word  in  print  if  he  already  compre- 
hends this  word  in  his  listf;ning  vocab- 
ulary (8).  There  have  been  many 
stud'es  that  have  shown  a  high  correla 
tion  between  listening  and  reading 
comprehension.  Goldstein  (6)  re- 
ported a  correlation  of  .78  between  lis- 
tening comprehen.Mon  and  reading 
comprehension.  Other  studies  that 
show  this  positive  correlation  between 


reading  comprehension  and  listening 
comprehension  are  those  done  by 
Blewett  (2),  Brown  (J),  and  Pratt 
(15),  to  mention  a  few  specific  studies. 
Listening  and  reading  have  high  posi- 
tive correlations  which  do  indicate  that 
an  interrelationsliip  does  elcist  betwe^ 
these  tv,'^  receptive  language  arts 
skills. 

Comparison  between  reading 
and  listening 
In  comparing  listening  and  reading 
CafTrey  (4)  mentions  a  teim  involved 
in  the  end  product  of  good  listening 
called  '*auding."  He  compares  the 
two  further  by  writing,  "With  the 
eyes,  we  see,  we  look  at,  we  read. 
With  the  ears,  we  hear,  we  listen  to, 
and  aud."  The  learning  stage  of  read- 
ing and  listening  can  be  compared; 
thus,  a  child  must  be  able  to  see  and 
look  at  the  word  before  one  asks  him 
t )  read  or  comprehend  it.  In  listen- 
ing, a  child  must  be  able  to  hear  and 
listen  to  the  word  before  he  can  aud  or 
comprehend  it.  For  example,  a  child 
may  be  able  to  hear  the  word  "fantas- 
tic" if  he  has  normal  hearing  sensitiv- 
ity :  also,  he  can  listen  to  the  word 
'^fantastic*'  if  he  attends  to  the  sound 
of  the  word:  but  he  may  not  aud  or 
comprehend  the  word  because  he  does 
not  ha\e  the  necessary  experiential 
background  to  comprehend  that  this 
word  might  mean  imaginary,  wonder- 
ful, or  some  other  meaning.  Another 
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case  could  be  the  child  from  Mexico, 
who  in  the  United  States  has  normal 
hearing  and  can  listen  to  spoken  En- 
glish'^but  docs  not  comprehend  the  En- 
glish language  at  all  because  he  only 
speaks,  and  understands  the  Mexican 
language.  In  using  auding  and  com- 
paring this  to  reading,  the  two  lan- 
rgiiage  arts  areas  become  even  more 
disily  compared;  and  the  only  adjust- 
ment necessary  would  be  the  difference 
between  visual  and  auditory  language. 
Gnce  the  parallel  between  auding  and 
reading  is  Understood,  the  teacher  can 
prepare  units  and  methods  of  teaching 
auding  along  the  concepts  and  skills 
used  in  teaching  reading.  One  should 
realize  that  listening  (auding)  is  an 
:art  as  complex  as  reading  and  as  im- 
provable through  instruction  and 
guided  practices  as  reading  (7). 

Reading  and  listening  involve  about 
the  same  mental  processes;  that  is, 
once  ,the  stimuli,  visual  or  auditory, 
have  been  received  by  the  individual, 
images  or  ideas  are  perceived.  The 
thought  or  the  experience,  according 
to  Wiksell  (16),  becomes  the  reality; 
and  the  words,  visual  or  auditory,  by 
which  the  new  learning  was  acquired 
become  less  important.  There  are, 
however,  several  differences,  too.  The 
rate  of  presentation  is  different. 
Reading  may  be  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual's predetermined  ra'.e  of  assimi- 
lation, but  in  listening  the  speaker  de- 
termines the  rate.  There  usually  is 
not  an  opportunity  for  the  listener  to 
rehear  certain  sections  of  the  speech, 
whereas  a  reader  may  reread  at  any 
time.  For  example,  here  is  a  test  item 
to  listen  to  and  determine  the  proper 
answer : 

Almost  all  of  the  products  that  one 
uses  today  have  at  some  time  trav- 
eled on  conveyors  in  large  factories, 
industry,  or  mining  operations. 
There  are  several  different  types  of 
conveyors,  such  as  belt-type,  metal- 
slat,  monorails,  and  others.  No 
matter  what  type,  all  conveyors  1) 


provide  new  products  for  the  con- 
sumer, 2)  create  new  jobs  faster 
than  they  eliminate  old  jobs,  3) 
make  shipping  more  efficient,  4) 
help  to  keep  things  moving  in  one's 
daily  life. 

The  listener  may  want  to  hear  all  or 
part  of  the  test  item  again ;  however  as 
a  listener,  usually  one  cannot  rehear  it. 
As  a  reader,  one  could  reread  the  item. 
The  person  who  was  listening  and 
comprehending  would  have  selected 
number  three  as  the  answer. 

A  reader  may  go  to  the  dictionary 
for  unfamiliar  words,  but  the  listener 
has  few  moments  for  this  type  of  an 
activity  during  listening.  In  reading, 
also,  there  is  "more  time  for  reflection 
than  is  usually  found  in  a  listening  sit- 
uation. Even  though  the  mental  pro- 
cesses are  similar,  many  differences  do 
exist  between  reading  and  listening. 

Effect  of  instruction  in  listening 
on  reading 

Inasmuch  as  listening  and  reading 
are  both  receptive  skills  and  are  inter- 
related, it  follows  that  improvement  in 
one  may  result  in  the  improvement 
of  the  other.  The  studies  of  Kelty 
(10),  Marsden  (13),  Lewis  (12),  and 
Hollingsworth  (P)  had  as  their  objec- 
tive the  goal  of  determining  what  effect 
practice  in  listening  would  have  upon 
reading.  In  these  particular  studies, 
the  children  were  given  listening  exv»r- 
cises ;  then  reading  tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  determine  the  effect,  if  any, 
listening  improvement  had  upon  read- 
ing achievement.  The  former  studies 
mentioned  did  seem  to  have  a  favor- 
able, positive  effect  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  reading  when  training  in  lis- 
tening was  given  elementary  children 
for  certain  specific  purposes.  These 
specific  purposes  were  to  1)  get  the 
main  idea,  2)  get  the  supporting  de- 
tails, and  3)  draw  conclusions.  These 
listening  exercises  in  these  three  areas 
seem  to  luve  a  positive  effect  on  read- 
ing for  these  same  three  purposes  for 
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the  pupils  involved  in  the  study.  Tlie 
latter  study  did  not  find  any  significant 
differences.  Although  the  results  are 
riot  entirely  consistent,  many  studies 
show  that  instruction  in  listening  skills 
leads  to  improved  reading. 

Reading  potential  predicted 
by  listening  test 

A  listening  test  has  been  used  as  a 
predictor  for  reading  readiness.  Laun- 
derville's  (11)  study  was  to  inves- 
tigate the  use  of  listening  ability  as  a 
means  of  predicting  success  in  first 
grade  reading.  It  was  found  that  a  lis- 
tening test  was  as  effective  in  predict- 
ing success  in  reading  as  was  a  stan- 
dardized readiness  test.  Even  with 
-  children,  before  formal^  reading  in- 
struction is  given,  the  interrelationship 
of  listening  and  reading  are  indicated 
insomuch  that  listening  tests  can  pre- 
dict reading  success.  Another  study 
involved  in  determining  the  predictive 
reading  potential  of  elementary  school 
children  through  a  listening  test  in 
grades  two,  three,  and  four  was  done 
by  Owen  (7^).  The  education  impli- 
cation discovered  in  this  study  was 
that  a  child's  approximate  level  of  read- 
ing expectancy  can  be  more  accurately 
obtained  by  using  a  combination  of 
tests  of  intelligence  and  listening  com- 
prehension than  by  using  intelligence 
or  listening  tests  as  single  predictors. 
The  interrelationship  of  listening  and 
reading  reflects  itself  in  this  study,  too. 
These  two  studies  just  cited  support 
the  value  of  listening  tests  in  predict- 
ing reading  potential. 

Interrelating  listening  and  reading  in 
th'^  classroom 

Although  the  investigations  involv- 
ing listening  and  reading  seem  to  be 
plentiful,  the  application  of  these  find- 
ings into  classroom  experiences  seem 
to  be  lacking.  In  teaching  listening  or 
reading  one  must  keep  several  items  in 
mind.  First,  the  teaclier  must  estab- 
^sh  a  goal  for  the  learner  or  at  least 


teach  the  learner  how  to  establish  his 
own  goals  in  instruction.  In  setting  a 
goal,  the  teacher  might  establish  one 
such  as  this  one.  After  this  listening 
exercise,  the  child  should  get  the  main 
idea  from  the  selection. 

Second,  after  the  goal  is  established, 
practice  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
,  learning  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  goal  established.  Now  the 
teacher  must  give  the  pupils  in  the 
classroom  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
the  teacher  reading  a  selection.  Under 
the  teacher's  guidance  the  pupils  would 
discuss  how  to  get  the  main  idea.  The 
teacher,  by  the  use  of  taped  selections 
or  other  means,  would  give  the  chil- 
dren ^several  listening  exercises  in 
whicli  each  child  would  write  out  the- 
main  idea  of  the  selection.  During 
this  practice  period  the  teacher  should 
check  to  make  sure  each  pupil  under- 
stands what  it  is  he  should  be  finding. 

Third,  some  type  of  evaluation  or 
appraisal  is  finally  needed.  The  teacher 
would  then  be  able  to  determine  how 
well  the  children  learned  to  find  the 
main  idea  of  a  selection.  This  type  of 
exercise  in  listening  would  also  aid 
them  during  a  reading  lesson  to  find 
the  main  idea  of  a  selection  read. 

As  the  classroom  teacher  interrelates 
his  reading  and  listening,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  keeps  the 
preceding  three  elements  of  instruc- 
tional practices  in  mind.  Direct  in- 
struction in  the  skills  necessary  for 
reading  and  listening  is  more  beneficial 
than  indirect  techniques ;  therefore,  tlie 
teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  skills 
necessary  and  make  plans  to  teach 
them  in  the  classroom  rather  than  hope 
that  the  listening  skills  will  be  learned 
without  direct  instruction. 

Reading  accompanied  by  ample  dis- 
cussion in  the  classroom  could  be  an 
appropriate  way  of  interrelating  read- 
ing and  listening.  After  the  children 
read  a  selection,  descriptions  and  im- 
agery could  be  discussed.  The  child's 
listening  vocabulary  could  be  enriched 
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and  his  reading  vocabulary  reinforced 
through  this  integration.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  during  these  pe- 
riods to  aid  the  child  in  improving  his 
listening  skills  and  comprehending  the 
discussion  rather  than  just  hearing. 
This  type  of  an  interrelationship  with 
reding  and  listening  could  be  done 
prior  to  reading,  during  the  reading, 
and  following  the  reading  of  a  selec- 
tion. If  the  child  has  an  opportunity 
to  listen  and  to  participate  in  reading 
and  the  discussion,  this  reinforcement 
of  vocabulary,  concepts,  and  ideas  may 
become  an  actual  part  of  the  child's 
learning  and  may  become  usable  tc 
him. 

Another  opportunity  a  classroom 
teacher  has  of  interrelating  reading 
and  listening  is  in  the  oral  reading  pe- 
riod. As  a  child  reads  from  reference 
books  or  other  materials  to  share  his 
research  with  his  class,  listening  op- 
portunities become  plentiful.  At  this 
time,  a  teacher  may  instruct  his  pupils 
in  the  proper  listening  habits  needed. 
This  type  of  instruction  should  nor- 
mally precede  the  sharing  i>eriod.  The 
teacher  could  develop  listening  habits, 
such  as,  proper  attitude,  adaptability  to 
the  physical  situation,  thinking  ahead 
of  the  speaker,  drawing  conclusions, 
reviewing  periodically  during  the  lis- 
tening situation,  and  others.  This 
type  of  sharing  would  give  the  class 
pupils  ample  opj)ortunity  to  practice 
prq)er  lihtening  skills  and  at  the  s.ime 
time  receive  valuable  information  in 
science,  social  studies,  or  .mother  area 
of  the  curriculum.  Oral  reports  that 
are  given  by  the  pupils  throughout  the 
school  year  could  be  just  another  op- 
portunity  for  the  interrelating  of  read- 
ing and  listening. 

Conclusions 

Reading  and  listening  correlate 
highly  with  one  another  in  a  positive 
relationship.  It  has  been  reported  that 
there  are  common  elements  that  are 
similar  in  both  reading  and  listening 
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and  that  an  interrelationship  does  e.xist 
between  these  two  receptive  skills. 

Many  studies  have  compared  the 
common 'aspects  in  reading  aid  in  lis- 
tening. Reading  and  listening  involve 
some  of  the  same  mental  processes, 
and  the  individual  using  these  pro- 
cesses needs  training  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  learn  from  the  experi- 
ences which  he  receives  both  visually 
and  auditorially.  In  comparing  listen- 
ing and  reading,  differences  seem  to 
e.xist  in  the  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  media  used  in  the  presen- 
tation of  listening  as  compared  to  read- 
ing, such  as  the  printed  book  compared 
to  the  speaker. 

Improvement  in  listening  has  a  posi- 
tive effect  upon  reading.  Although  the 
results  are  not  entirely  consistent, 
many  studies  indicate  that  instruction 
in  listening  skills  leads  to  improved 
reading.  Not  only  does  the  improve- 
ment of  listenhig  affect  reading  but  lis- 
tening tests  can  also  be  used  as  a  pre- 
dictor for  reading  success  as  well  as 
reading  potential. 

In  listening  or  reading  instruction 
the  steps  are  quite  similar :  first,  a  goal 
is  necessary:  second,  practice  is 
needed ;  and  third,  an  evaluation  or  ap- 
praisal should  be  made  of  the  progress. 
Direct  instruction  in  listening  skills  is 
necessary  for  maximum  improvement. 
Reading  accompanied  with  discussion 
will  help  in  interrelating  reading  and 
listening  in  the  classroom.  During  the 
oral  reading  period  or  oral  report  shar- 
ing time  another  opportunity  of  inter- 
relating reading  and  listening  presents 
itself  to  the  class  if  an  alert  teacher  is 
willing  to  use  this  time  in  a  beneficial 
way. 

In  conclusion,  Duker  (5)  stated 
'The  effective  planning  of  reading  in- 
struction is  made  impossible  when  the 
interrelationships  between  reading  and 
listening  are  ignored/*  All  who  are 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  reading 
must  take  into  account  the  importance 
of  the  listening  role  in  reading  in^.truc- 
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tion  and  understand  how  reading  and 
listening  are  interrelated. 
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Teaching  Listening  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Elizabeth  Frazier 
Northeast  Missouri  State  College 

IN  ASSESSING  what  one  is  doing  and 
why,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  histori- 
cally and  review  the  place  listening  has 
played  in  the  curriculum. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press  macie  books  available  for  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  listening 
v/as  the  vital  link  to  knowledge.  The 
old  adage  '^Sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
learned  and  listen"  was  meaningful  to 
all  students  in  those  days.  One  lis- 
tened attentively  and  analytically  or 
one  did  not  learn.  Then,*  along  came 
books  and  although  they  were  scarce 
in  the  beginning,  they  were  available. 
Naturally,  the  schools  began  to  con- 
centrate on  the  teaching  of  reading  so 
that  the  children  could  then  read  to 
further  increase  their  knowledge.  As 
hooks  increased,  stress  on  listening, 
like  the  old  soldier,  ''just  faded  away." 

Then  came  the  invention  of  the 
radio.  Its  avid  reception  by  the  pub- 
lic resulted  in  the  American  people 
being  bonibardecl  through  the  ear  by 
news,  advertising,  etc.  Educators  be- 
came cognizant  again  of  the  impor- 
tance of  listening  not  only  to  the  radio 
but  in  the  classroom,  and  research  was 
(lirec-ted  accordingly.  Let  one  review 
some  of  the  leading  Landmarks  in  this 
area.  Paul  Rankin's  pioneer  study  in 
listening  in  1926  showed  tliat  high 
school  students  in  Detroit  spent  30 
percent  of  the  time  devoted  to  Ian- 
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I  ^fuag^  esM^         speaking,  16  percent 
:  2!nBf«iding,^S>:i)cr^^     writing,  and 
listening  (2).  Interest 
■^|P|rtie^  In  W5.  the 

,  .Ioeymte;|p^    of  ihe  National  Council 
(T^aiers  of  Ei«lish  highlighted 
^fS^k^i^i-  A  Mti^^      committee  was 
fiiSitC^pron^  as  an  integral 

4@rtIofIthc.l^^  program.  In 

gifiMQfcM^  in  her  timed 

,  ^^*ttlOT«iJ)f;s^^  the  cle- 

jm^S^J^dm^  that  57.5  percent 
r  iof^c  f^s^s'ro^  was  spent  in 

^4jj|fm^  (^^^^^  This  time  was  twice  the 
:  r«^uHi  tcwhers  had  estimated  chil- 

spent  in  listening, 
'l  Jntc^^  area  of  listening 

isn6%lM^^    The  invention  of  televi- 
sip|f*iSrd"its'^^  by  the 

.America^  parallded  this  time. 

;    Stuiiw  the  large  percentage  of 

f  iiiw  f^t  by  both  adults  and  children 
in  .watching  television  molded  the  atti- 
S~  MiMs  pttl^^  on  news,  advertis- 

ji^,  and  events  not  only  through  the 
car  but  by  the  emotive  appeal  of  seeing 
the  speaker. 

In  1952,  The  English  Language 
.Arts  published  a  rqwrt  based  on  a 
five-year  study  by  the  Commission  on 
the  English  Curriculum  of  the  Na- 
tionai  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
This  report  stated  clearly  that  good  lis- 
tening habits  must  not  be  left  to 
chance,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
carefully  graded  training  in  listening 
just  as  there  is  a  similar  need  in  read- 

In  1962,  when  Sam  Duker  published 
his  extensive  bibliography  of  profes- 
sk)nal  articles  ind  studies  in  listening, 
he  listed  725  studies  done  since  1917. 
1  his  amount  shows  definite  progress. 
However,  when  one  compares  this 
number  with  the  over  5,0(X)  studies 
done  in  reading,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
listening  is  still  the  "neglected  step- 
child in  the  area  of  communication.*' 
This  viewpoint  becomes  more  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  most  of  the 
-^-^--is  which  have  been  done  in  listen- 
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ing  3uvere  done  to  show  the  need  of  im- 
provement of  listening  skills  as  neces- 
sary to  improve  reading  skills.  Diiker 
found  that  approximately  200  of  the 
studies  listed  in  the  bibliography  men- 
tioned previously  were  devoted  to 
showing  the  interrelationship  between 
reading  and  listening.  Althdugh  none 
would  gainsay  that  interest  in  listening 
is  at  its  highest  peak  In  the  hi^pry  of 
current  education,  one  would  ^so  be 
forced  to  admit  that  most  of  the  stress 
in  developing  good  listening  ^Is  is 
merely  to  implement  improvement  in 
other  areas  of  the  language  arts  ? 

It  is  important  to  assess  the  prio- 
ress resulting  from  this  incr^ised  in- 
terest. Many  excellent  contributfons 
have  been  made  to-aid  -dementary-- 
teachers  in  teaching  listening  skills. 
Ruth  Strickland's  *'Nine  Successive 
Levels  of  Listening,"  Althea  Becry*s 
"Nature  of  the  Developmental  Stages 
Through  Which  Listening  of  Ma- 
turing Children  Pass/'  David  aiid 
Elizabeth  Russell's  **Listenii^  Aids 
Through  The  Grades,"  and  Don 
Brown's  "Auding  as  the  Primary  Lan- 
guage Ability"  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Every  elementary  school  now 
schedules  'language  arts"  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum.  The  textbooks  de- 
signed for  the  elementary  children  in 
these  classes  include  many  excellent 
lessons  designed  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  listening 
skills.  Curriculum  bulletins  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  listening.  At 
the  college  level,  most  colleges  now 
offer  a  course  in  teaching  language  arts 
to  future  teachers.  However,  in  the 
splendid  textbooks  designed  to  accom- 
pany these  courses,  one  finds  only  one 
chapter  devoted  to  listening,  per  sc. 
There  are  indications  of  definite  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  teaching  listeninjg 
skills.  However,  how  much  of  this 
matter  has  filtered  through  into  the 
actual  classroom  procedures  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers?  How  many  teachers 
do  provide  systematic  instruction  for 
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their  students  in  the  development  of 
listening  skills? 

How  much  progress  has  t>cen  made 
sm*  Harold  Anderson  stated  in  1954 
in  "Needed  Research  in  Listening** 
that*  "...  except  in  isolated  in- 
stances, virtually  the  only  instruction 
in^Iistenihg  that  children  receive  in  the 
khools  is  the  quite  useful  admonition 
to  pay^ attention  and  listen  carefully''? 
Could  one  answer  this  question  by 
quoting  the  findings  in  1964,  a  decade 
later,  of  one  of  the  27  research  projects 
fanded  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  in  studying  first  grade  read- 
ing and  language  arts  methodt^logies 
done  in  San  Diego  County?  Fifty 
teachers  were  selected  because  of  their 
teaching-'competenc}'^  in  utilizing  both 
the  iraditionaJ  language  arts  program 
and  the  experience  approach  to  Ian- 
gu^e  arts  development.  The  findings 
showed  that  both  groups  included  little 
direct  instruction  in  listening  skill  de- 
velopment. Yet.  these  teachers  are 
judged  to  be  typical  of  the  best  ele- 
mentary teachers  across  the  nation 
(3). 

Could  this  result  be  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  facts:  that  teachers  have 
not  been  supplied  with  textbooks 
which  include  sequential  listening  skill 
instructional  programs  which  move 
systematically  from  developmental 
level  to  developmental  or  grade  level  to 
grade  level;  that  the  lessons  included 
in  the  current  language  arts  books 
have  been  developed  as  a  series  of  iso- 
lated lessons  usually  for  use  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  year ;  that  teachers  teach 
these  lessons  at  this  time  but  fail  to  de- 
velop within  the  children  an  awareness 
that  these  skills  must  be  transferred 
and  utilized  in  all  similar  situations 
throughout  the  year  as  the  authors  in- 
tended? Or  would  one  need  to  go  fur- 
ther for  an  explanation  of  this  gap  and 
accept  the  accusations  made  titat 
teacher  training  institutions  have  tradi- 
tionally included  little,  if  any,  emphasis 
upon  teaching  listening  skills?   If  one 


docs  accept  the  two  preceding  reasons, 
one  should  also  accept  the  fact  that 
neither  is  particularly  surprising  in 
light  of  how  recently  language  arts  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  educational 
curricula.  Many  of  the  teachers,  on 
l>oth  college  and  the  elementary  levels, 
were  already  in  the  field  teaching  when 
the  concept  of  teaching  language  arts 
was  introduced.  Therefore,  they  have 
had  no  specific  training  in  the  area  and 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  texts 
and  professional  literature  for  their  ':n- 
derstandings.  It  is  axiomatic  in  teach- 
ing that  teachers  tend  to  teach  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  taught  and  to 
emphasize  what  was  stressed  to  them. 
The  author  has  found  without  excep- 
tion that,  wlien  a  graduate  class  of 
teachers  is  asked  to  define  language 
arts,  some  of  the  teachers  will  still  list 
the  tool  subjects  involved— i.e.,  gram- 
mar, penmanship,  and  spelling — thus 
revealing  that  they  still  have  no  de-r 
concept  of  the  language  arts  as  dealing 
with  communication  using  word  sym- 
bols. If  one  wishes  to  communicate  to 
others  one  can  either  speak  and  others 
can  listen  or  one  can  write  and  others 
can  read  what  lias  been  written.  Just 
this  simply  are  the  four  areas  of  the 
language  arts  pinpointed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  teachei^  to 
show  students  that  the  goal  for  master- 
ing any  of  the  tool  subjects  involved  in 
language  arts  is  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving communication  with  others, 
not  just  to  make  a  good  grade  in  the 
tool  subject.  Far  tco  many  students 
in  the  elementary  school  still  study 
spelling  solely  to  make  "100"  in  spell- 
ing, study  grammar  solely  to  niak^t  a 
gCKxl  grade  in  language  arts,  and  study 
reading  only  to  make  a  good  grade  in 
reading.  Too  few  have  been  taught 
that  the  goal  for  improvement  in  any  of 
these  subjects  is  to  improve  their  com- 
munication at  all  times.  Too  few 
teachers  point  out  specifics  Uy  to  their 
students  how  improvemen  in  one  area 
will,  in  turn,  bring  about  improvement 
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in  another  area.  Far  loo  many  scc- 
6n<Iary  English  teaclicrs  are  them- 
^ives  una^'are  tliat  the  skills  which 
they  teach  their  students*  in  parajjraph 
organization,  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  ideas  within  the  paragrapli  arc  ex- 
Jtctlyjhc  Sime  skills  which  are  tatight 
in  the  field  of  reading  to  receive  tlie 
comtniinjcation  of  the  writer.  If  one 
has  riot  as  yet  been  able  to  clarify  to 
the  teachers  the  iriterrelattonsliip  exist- 
ing within,  the  areas  of  the  language 
arts  itself,  it  is  certainly  not  surprising 
that  one  has  lagged  behind  in  clarify- 
ing the  areas  of  listening  and  its  vital 
importance  in  the  areas  of  language 
arts. 

Since  children  can  usually  both  hear 
-^and-speak*wlien-tliey  enter  <chool,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  tliat  teachers  have  as- 
sumed that,  vyith  proper  admonitions 
to  ''pay  attention,  and  listen  carefully/* 
the  pupils  will  be  able  to  listen  effec- 
tively. Perhaps  there  is  a  need  to 
clarify  what  is  involved  in  the  listening 
process.  The  act  of  listening  can  be 
broken  down  into  levels.  The  first 
level  could  be  de.scribe(l  as  the  purely 
phy3iological  reception  of  sound 
tlRoitgh  the  ear  by  the  auditory  ner- 
vous system.  This  skill  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  a  newborn  baby,  who  has 
had  months  of  listening  to  the  heart- 
beat and  noises  in  the  digestive  system 
of  its  mother  as  well  as  to  the  louder 
sounds  from  outside  its  mother's  body. 
The  organs  and  nerves  in\olved  in 
hearnig  are  far  in  ad\ance  at  birth  in 
their  development  as  contrasted  with 
the  organs  and  nerves  which  will  l)c 
titilized  later  for  speaking  or  reading 
or  writing.  This  growth  is  as  it 
should  be  since  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  s|)oken  language  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  meaningftil 
communication  and  acts  as  the  founda- 
tion for  all  the  other  skills.  However, 
this  first  level,  hearing,  involves  no 
connection  between  reception  of  the 
sound  and  thought  processes  or  mean- 
ing.   The  second  level  of  listening 


could  l)e  established  as  the  process  of 
receiving  the  oral  language  of  others 
and  distinguishing  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences among  the  sounds  received. 
On  this  level  listening  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  language  sounds,  but  it 
still  implies  no  relationship  to  thinking 
and  interpretation.  This  level  involves 
only  auditory  discrimination  of  the  lis- 
tener. Yet  many  teachers,  when  asked 
what  they  are  doing  to  develop  listen- 
ing skills,  will  inchide  as  listening  ex- 
ercises having  the  children,  either  in 
class  or  by  using  tape  recorded  exer- 
cises, discriminate  Awd  beginnings  or 
word  endings  as  alike  or  different. 
Still,  in  realUy,  these  exercises  are 
purely  atidilory  discriminations.  At 
this  level  children  hear  clearly  andean 
then  repeat  what  has  been  spoken  to 
Jtheni;  but,  as  any  mother  or  teacher 
can  readily  testify,  they  attach  no 
meaning  wliatsoever  to  what  has  been 
heard. 

To  establish  the  third  level  of  listen- 
ing, the  term  "auding,"  will  be  used — a 
term  and  concept  introduced  in  1954 
by  Don  Brown  [see  "Auding  As  a 
Primary  Linguage  Ability")  and  de- 
fined as  the  process  of  hearing,  recog- 
nizing, and  interpreting  spoken  sym- 
1k)1s.  In  describing  t!ie  skil!  of  atiding 
he  says  **  .  .  .  Auding  is  to  the  ears  as 
reading  is  to  the  eyes."  If  readhig  is  a 
gross  process  of  looking  at,  recogniz- 
ing, and  interpreting  written  symbols, 
then  auding  may  l)e  defined  as  the  pro- 
cess of  listening  to  and  interpreting 
spoken  syml)ols.  Perhaps  a  compari- 
son of  the  levels  of  listening  to  the  lev- 
els of  reading  will  make  the  concept 
clearer.  David  Rtissell  made  this  com- 
parison ably  ill  the  following  formula, 
"Seeing  is  to  hearing,  as  observing  is 
t'  listening,  as  reading  is  to  auding." 
/\uding.  therefore,  refers^  only  to  lis- 
tening which  involves  thought  pro- 
cesses: list2nin^[  meaningfully  fo.  com- 
prehension and  reacting  critically  to 
what  is  ird.  It  is  on  ^his  level  of 
listening     .f  one  finds  too  little  being 
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done  just  as  we  find  to  be  true  on  the 
same  le\el  of  reading.    In  tlie  same 
*  fashion  that  a  reader  can  read  and 
comprehend  what  the  author  hai>  writ- 
ten without  any  reaction  or  evaUiation, 
the  listener  can  hear  and  register  what 
the  specaker  has   said   without  any- 
meaningful  interpretation  whatsoever. 
It  is  on  thisJeyel  of  auding  that  the 
V      skills  necessary  for  critical  listening 
must  be  developed.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  the  need  for 
the  ability  to  both  read  and  to  listen 
^        critically  been  so  necessary  to  society. 
The  public  today  is  bombcar  led  both 
through  the  eye  and  throu^jh  the  ears 
by  authors  and  speakers  intent  upon 
molding  their  opinions  on  everything 
from  news  to  what  coffee  to  drink  or 
to  what  laxative  to  take.  Children 
must  be  trained  to  evaluate  an  author's^ 
r        or  a  speaker \s  competency  to  write  or 
speak  in  the  area     l*hcy  mtist  be 
trained  to  be  objective  in  their  listen- 
ing, to   recognize   the  bias   of  the 
speaker,  and  to  recognize  the  propa- 
ganda through  name  calling,  glittering 
generalities^  card  stacking,  imd  others. 
^         In  the  explosion  of  knowledge  existing 
^         today  children   must   be   trained  to 
sharpen  tlieir  listening  skills  and  learn 
to    screen   out    the    important  new 
knowledge.   Many  teachers  seem  una- 
ware that  critical  listening  demanch 
greater  skill  than  does  critical  reading. 
Words  on  "the  wing*'  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow.    The  speaker  m*ay  con- 
^         tinue  while  the  listener  is  nuilling  o\er 
a  strange  word  or  a  thought  triggered! 
by  the  speaker's  statement. 

 Although  this- paper-is -not-meant  tf> 

include  the  "how  to's  '  of  teaching  lis- 
tening skills  in  the  elementary  gradesr^ 
all  teachers  need  to  start  by  first  im- 
proving their  own  abilities  as  listeners 
Few  te*achers  h*ave  received  actual  in- 
struction in  how  to  listen  critically; 
hov/ever»  one  definitely  needs  to  ac- 
quire  the  skill  himself  before  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  it  to  his  students. 
Also,  one  must  always  keep  in  mind 
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that  teachers  set  the  pattern  of  listen- 
ing which  will  be  copied  by  students. 
Certainly  teachers  want  to  teach  the 
excellent  listening  skills  included  in  the 
textbooks  and  taped  materials,  but  per- 
h?ps  with  greater  depth  as  to  their  ac- 
tual niecaning.  Terichers  must  guide 
the  learning  of  these  skills  by  students 
in  such  a  way  that  a  transfer  will  be 
miide  to  other  similar  situations. 
Certainly  teachers  need  to  make  the 
eniutional  climate  of  classrooms  such 
that  they  will  be  conducive  to  good  lis- 
tening. By  rill  means,  teachers  must 
be  certain  that  the  topics  utilized  for 
the  development  of  listening  skills  will 
evoke  an  interest  within  the  listener  to 
insure  that  they  will  listen.  Never 
must  teachers  forget  that  they  must 
ask  the  type  of  questions  which  de- 
mand more  than  understanding  and 
comprehension  but  require  ev*aluation 
and  critical  listening.  Fin*ally,  let  each 
teacher  "do  something*'  constructive 
about  the  improvement  of  listening 
within  classrooms.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  to  date.  Greater  prog- 
ress in  the  future  can  be  obtained. 
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What  Do  We  Look  At 

When  We  Read? 

EsTFXLA  E.  Reed 
Purdue  University 

IN  THE  THEORY  OK  COMMUNICATION, 

reading  is  construed  as  receiving  and 
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mtcrprettng  a  message.  There  must 
be  a  sender  (encoder)  and  the  mes- 
sage must  be  received  and  interpreted 
(decoded).  Accordingly,  reading  is 
dccckiing. 

Defining  terms 

To  clarify  terminology,  consider  def- 
injtions  given  in  the  Comprehensive 
pjciionary  of  Psychological  and  Psy- 
chq^^^  (8), 

Pecodirig  is^^'The  process  whereby  a 
rfr/«/^r  transforms  signals  into  mes- 
Mges  at  the  destination.  .  .  .  The  re- 
ceiver is  ^he  entire  sensor>'  apparatus 
.  .  /— sight,  smell,  hearing,  touch. 
Note  that  reading  would  not  necessar- 
ily be  a  visual  process.  Blind  people 
read.  In  a  spoken  message,  the  accent 
or  emphasis  will  affect  the  receiver's 
interpretation.  Compare  this  idea 
with  the  current  colloqualism,  "Do  you 
read  me?*'  However,  the  topic  for 
this  discussion  is  limited  to  what  one 
"looks  at." 

The  dictionar>-  continues:  "The 
messages  are  the  meanings  elabo- 
rated by  the  organism.**  Everyone 
may  not  receive  the  same  message ;  the 
meanings  that  each  individual  elabor- 
ates from  the  visual  stimuli  may  vary 
remarkably.  If  a  reader  looks  at  cho- 
lesterol and  calls  it  chloroform,  the 
stultifying  effect  is  mental,  not  physi- 
:al.  it  would  be  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  "what  one  looks  at**  and 
"what  one  sees'*  in  the  reading  act. 

In  a  very  broad  sense,  one  can  read 
facial  expressions,  billboards,  symbolic 
colors,  pictures  on  canned  goods  in  the 
^grocery,— and-  the  shape  of  highway 
signs.  Meteorologists  have  developed 
systems  for  reading  tlie  physical  ele- 
ments ;  doctors  use  instruments  to  read 
blood  pressure;  parents  read  letter 
symbols  on  children*s  report  cards; 
women  use  mirrors  and  bathroom 
scales  to  read  acceptability  of  appear- 
ance; and  men  look  under  hoods  and 
at  price  tags  to  read  the  desirability  of 
new  cars.    Man*s  sensory  apparatus 
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transforms  signals  of  various  kinds 
into  various  messages  as  he  decpdes; 
however,  reading  is  usually  construed 
as  decoding  the  printed  page. 

R  =  P-2- ACT 

So  the  answer  to  the  question 
"What  do  we  look  at  when  we  read  ?** 
becomes  a  complex  one  that  is  gov- 
erned by  such  factors  as  age,  attitude, 
and  gender  of  the  reader;  availability 
of  reading  materials;  purpose;  and  the 
power  to  decode.  In  this  day  of  acro- 
nyms, perhaps  one  could  devise  the 
formula  r  ■=  p  act.  In  this  formuh 
for  reading,  p  equals  print  divided  by 
ACT.  The  ACT  would  be  dependent 
upon  A  for  age  and  attitude;  c  for 
choice,  including  availability,  interest, 
and  purpose;  and  t  for  training  or 
techniques,  including  skills  and  study 
Jiabits.  What  one  looks  at  when  one 
reads  is  splintered  by  these  factors. 

If  the  definition  of  reading  were  re- 
fined to  state,  "Reading  is  interpreting 
a  printed  message,**  the  dimensions  of 
the  meaning  are  reduced  to  something 
approximating  the  leamer*s  task.  At 
the  same  time  the  teacher*s  purpose  is 
set  to  provide  activities  that  will  effect 
in  students  the  ability  to  interpret 
printed  messages. 

Reading  in  the  primary  grades 

Beginning  in  the  kindergarten,  lil- 
dren  look  at  picture  books  and  tell 
what  message  the  artist  brings.  The 
dominant  figures  and  the  lesser  details 
are  perceived  by  children  variously. 
The  whole  area  of  figure-ground  per- 
ception has  been  developed,  along  with 
other  visual-motor~skills,  in  the  Fros- 
tig  materials  (10).  Children  search 
for  experiential  meaning  with  each 
successive  page  of  Mnurice  Sendak*s 
Where  The  Wild  Things  Are  or  Bish- 
op*s  The  Five  Chinese  Brothers. 
Children*s  art  facilitates  language  de- 
velopment as  teachers  invite  varied  in- 
terpretations. The  Head  Start  pro- 
grams have  convinced  educators  that 
background  experience  and  language 
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facility  are  prerequisite  to  handling  the 
printed  messages. 

The  Story  Boards  by  Olivia  Hill 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  is  a  new  device 
for  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pupils 
that  fosters  imagination  and  interpre- 
tive skills.  The  images  are  geometric 
figures  of  people  without  facial  fea- 
tures, without  precise  gender,  and 
without  nationality  or  color — btit 
wWdi  stimul^^^^  imagination.  The 
messages  are  truly  "elaborated  by  the 
organism."  Children  read  graphic 
representations. 

When  the  topic,  "Wliat  do  we  look 
al  when  we  read?"  was  offered,  the 
writer  was  teaching  a  graduate  class  in 
remedial  reading.  Pondering  together 
the  ramifications  of  itieas  tluit  the  sub- 
ject involves,  the  writer  asked  the 
teachers  if  tliey  woukl.  in  turn,  ask 
their  students  the  same  question. 

The  answers  came  from  young.sters 
in  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
pupils  were  in  regular  or  special  class- 
rooms. The  sample  included  appro.xi- 
mately  300  children.  The  first  re- 
sponse among  remedial  youngsters  was 
almost  always  "words.*'  The  respon- 
ses from  the  primary  grades  were  sum- 
marized as  follows:  words,  pictures, 
letters,  syllables,  titles,  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, periods,  hard  words,  sen- 
tences, and  capitals.  For  the  younger 
student  reading  seems  to  be  a  mechani- 
cal process,  a  way  of  coping  with  the 
printer,  or  a  major  concern  with  the 
"parts." 
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Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  age 
level  of  the  reader  is  a  determinant  in 
what  we  look  at  when  we  read.  The 
attitude  toward  reading  is  another  fac- 
tor. What  may  be  the  attitude  of  a  re- 
medial youngster  who  says,  "I  look  to 
see  how  many  chapters  are  in  a  book"? 

Responses  from  sixth  grade  pupils 
tend  to  reflect  more  internalization  of 
the  written  message  One  pupil  wrote 

I  look  at  the  words.  I  sec  pictures  in 
my  mind  and  education.  Letters  and 
punctuation.  Pages.  If  it's  a  diction- 
ary, I  see  meanings  or  defenishions  (sic). 
I  sec  page  numbers.  If  it's  arithmetic,  I 
see  problems,  numbers,  fraction.  It 
mostly  depends  on  what  kind  of  book  . 
you  are  reading. 


Reading  in  the  middle  grades 

A  very  skillful  remedial  teacher  of 
the  middle  grades  urged  her  small 
groups  to  go  beyond  the  answer 
"words."  The  responses  then  changed 
to  "I  look  at  pictures.*'  "I  look  at 
chapters  to  see  how  many.**  "I  glance 
over  the  page  to  see  wliat  it's  about." 
The  teacher  reported  that  the  groups 
more  or  less  concluded  by  themselves 
that  no  special  answer  is  correct — "It 
^j~*nds  on  what  you're  lo(J<ing  for.'*  ^ 


Another  pupil  wrote 

WTienever  I  read,  I  am  usually  the  sUr 
of  the  story.  And  then  sometimes  I  am 
about  the  cheapest  person  in  the  story. 
When  I  really  enjoy  the  book,  I  wish  I 
was  inside  with  the  subjects.  But  when 
I  don't  iike  the  book,  it's  just  a  big 
blah! 

Still  others  wrote 

I  sec  pretty  houses  or  apartments  with  a 
busy  street  including  cars  and  on  the 
sidewalk  many  people  walking  around. 
When  I  read  about  long  ago  I  picture 
land  being  very  empty  with  little  grass 
and  very  few  trees.  I  don't  picture  any 
streets,  sidewalks  or  even  paths  and  I 
sec  very  few  people  ualking  around.  I 
picture  people  on  horses  or  donkeys 
carrying  food  or  any  supplies.  I  sec 
them  wearing  very  long  dresses  with  a 
rope  for  a  belt  and  sandals  on  their  feet. 
When  I  read  about  the  middle  of  a 
house.  I  picture  it  somewhat  like  my 
own. 

.  .  .  tike  in  the  store  of  finding  Christ- 
mas for  instant  there  were  a  boy  and 
girl  name  Jonathan  and  Sarah  and 
Jamie  they  want  to  go  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts for  Christmas.  But  his  mother 
and  father  would  not  go.  I  see  they 
could  if  they  want  to  because  is  nothing 
without  cjoyr  ant. 

I  get  meanings  when  I  read.  When  I 
read  I  get  different  feelings.  When  I 
read  I  have  different  affects.  I  learn 
knew  words.  I  see  different  thing. 
•When  1  read  it  makes  me  think. 

When  I  read  I  see  a  picture  in  my 
mind  about  what  I'm  reading.  When  I 
read  I  read  careful,  and  don't  read  to 
fast,  try  to  look  at  3  words  at  a  time. 

Most  of  all  I  sec  learning  in  the  fu- 
ture and  planning.  If  I  read  about 
someone  who  has  dropped  out  of  school 
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and  can*t  get  a  job,  I  see  in  iny  mind 
that  that's  something  that  I  will  not  do 
when  I  grow  up  or  be  a  teenager. 

Reading  in  the  junior  high  school 
Seventh  and  eighth  grade  students 
feflecte<l  more  (iiscrimination  in  selec- 
tion in  their  answers  to  "What  do  yon 
look  at  when  you  read?''  Reading  for 
the  older  student  becomes  a  matter  of 
choice  of  content.  The  emphasis  on 
the  mechanics  of  word  identification 
has  decreased.  Some  typical  answers 
were 

Look  for  the  information  yon  ncetl.  If 
you  arc  looking  for  a  certain  chapter, 
look  in  the  index.  Open  the  book  tu  the 
middle:  see  if  it  is  easy  or  hard.  Read 
the  first  paragraph  to  ;.ee  uliat  the  ^tory 
is  atiout.  Size  of  print,  and  I  do  not 
like  a  book  that  has  t"0  much  conversa- 
tion. I  '"*'e  biographic>. 

Other  junior  hi^h  students  said 

I  do  not  like  books.  I  read  bccau^  I 
have  to.  None  have  any  effect  on  tne. 
I  see  if  the  book  has  any  ai>peal  at  all 
and  try  to  make  the  best  of  i;. 

I  do  not  like  short  stories  in  readers. 
They  arc  not  iriteresliuK. 

T  always  look  two  or  three  words  ahead, 
ff  I  am  reading,  'The  dog  Ktrked/  then 
wl-.Ci)  I  an:  rca:!:n,^  The*  I  an:  already 
looking  ahead  to  *dog  barked." 

I  look  for  true  stories. 

I  look  to  sec  who  the  ciiaracier>  .11  c. 
I  skim  through  it  and  read  a  t«iragraph 
or  two  on  every  other  page.  I  \o6k  at 
the  table  of  co»itenlN  If  it's  a  soitcov- 
crcd  book.  I  loo!:  at  the  back  and  sc* 
what  it's  about.*' 

Teacher  ns  the  catalyst 
To  review  the  definition.  remcnd>er 
"Readinj^  is  reccivmg  and  intcrprctinjj 
a  printed  message."  In  the  foregoing 
.c-KCcrpts.  all  students  in  the  upper 
grades  have  rclatcfl  reading  to  hooks. 
Tiiere  is  a  j)sycliosocial  implicatiori 
here  that  extends  to  the  cnij>liasis  one 
puts  on  books  on  diis  culture.  It  may 
relate  to  tlie  quantity  and  (juality  of 
materials  a\ailal)lc  for  children  to 
choose  from.  There  was  no  rouuer- 
tion  between  interpreting  the  message 
of  magazines,  microfilms,  graphs, 
globes,  films,  filmstrips,  am!  card  cata- 
— which  have  printed  nics- 
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sages.  The  multnnedia  approach  to 
learning  has  not  niade  its  desired  im- 
pact upon  the  classroom  teaclier  The 
FJeuientary  Secondary  Education  Act, 
through  Title  11.  has  provided  the  na-* 
tion  with  a  new  wealth  of  librarj*  mate- 
rials hut  will  never  reach  \ts  desired 
goal  unless  teachers  enmesh  themselves 
in  niaterials  for  reading.  Wliat  pupils 
"look  at"  niay  depend  uj)on  what  the 
teacher  reconiniends.  Materials  are 
available.  Reading  must  become  syn- 
onymous with  excitement  and  trea- 
surc-!uu]ting.  The  burden  of  involve- 
nicnt  rests  with  the  teacher.  To  help 
with  that  task  the  writer  luas  dupli- 
cated a  list  of  l>est  sellers  from  the 
Fcl)niary  196S  issue  of  tht  School  Li- 
brary Journal.  fS^  following  bibli- 
ography.) These  are  the  books  chil- 
dren ciioose.  Seven  children's  books 
published  since  I960  have  reached  the 
best  seller  list.  Teachers,  have  you 
read  diem?  Wliat  do  your  students 
MHik  at  when  they  read? 

Reading  as  a  visual  task 
The  nuuil>er  of  pupils  who  referred 
to  size  of  print  as  a  factor  in  selection 
of  material  causes  one  to  consider  tlie 
piiysicai  prf)cess  of  reading.  Jack 
\\"ordcn  {25),  addressing  tlie  Gare- 
mont  Reading  Conference  in  1966. 
|M»intcd  out  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
tlie  students  who  are  slow  learners,  re- 
tarded readers,  and  school  dropouts, 
the  problem  of  vision  appears  most  fre- 
qucndy.  Worrleu  said.  "The  visual 
system  is  responsible  for  about  80  per- 
cent of  tlie  information  received  by  the 
.sturlcnt  while  attending  scbooi." 
.Xnotiier  point  that  is  sigiuficant  f'  r 
priinarv  teacber*^  i<;  a*^  follows :  **It  has 
been  found  that  many  children  are  ui- 
capaldc  of  transferring  spatial  direc- 
tions from  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
blackboard  to  the  horizontal  plane  of 
their  desks/'  If  a  perceptual  probleu] 
is  present,  a  child  catmot  perform  adc- 
(jti'itcly  The  visual  task  is  a  learned 
process.    In  this  connection,  what  is 
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the  effect  of  tele\iM(>n  viewing  on  the 
ghjjical  task  of  reading  print  at  close 
range? 

Tlie  Snellen  Cliart.  reqniring  a  child 
to  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
with  one  eye  at  a  time,  was  a^^Cb^ed  by 
Worden  as  "grossly  inadeqnatc  and  to- 
tally an'tiqnated."  The  coniro\ersy 
about  farpoint  vision  in  films  and  odier 
projected  learning  materials  certainly 
pertains  to  the  ability  to  see  when  one 
reads.  The  physical  capacity  then  is 
another  factor  that  must  l)e  considered 
in  **\Vhat  do  we  look  at  when  we 
read?"  , Maybe  wliat  looks  like  sticks 
and  air\'es  to  some  beginning  readers 
may  look  like  blurred  smudges  or 
wooley  wornii*  to  others.  Consider  the 
sixth  grade  student  who  wrote.  **I  see 
in  my  mind,  letters  just  Hoating 
around  just  like  |H*ople  in  outer  space 
without  any  gravity  and  just  like  the 
letters  are  telling  me  what  to  say." 

Literature  re|H)rt^  many  studies  on 
typography  (/2).  format,  >tylc  of  writ* 
ing  (14),  grammatical  structures 
(22) ,  language  with  ego  appeal  for  the 
disadvantaged  child  (21),  perceptual 
motor  control  (10  k  words  in  color, 
new  alphal)ets  (19),  and  patterned 
langitage.  The  total  reading  process  is 
oriented  toward  the  mastery  of  skills 
that  will  enable  each  individual  '  he 
capable  of  reading  and  to  want  to  id 
— the  eivitonie  of  sclf-fulfilhnont.  The 
greatest  controversies  seem  to  exist  at 
the  initial  stages  of  reading. 

Reading  as  an  intell'^ctual  task 

f^er  us  move  from  the  idea  of  read- 
ing as  a  physical  task  and  center  our 
attention  on  the  intellectual  task.  The 
whole  area  of  critical  reading,  of  se- 
mantic underdtandings.  of  internali/ing 
the  jHjrceived  print  has  nnlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  e\en  the  most  miLture 
reader.  David  Gllessmaii  (//)  has 
used  the  term  '^searching"  to  describe 
the  reader's  activity  in  getting  bivaal 
sentence  parts  together  for  meaning. 
O    lessman  believes  that  an  important 


cause  of  poor  comprehension  is  habit- 
ual failure  to  search. 

Searching  means  reacHng  with  a 
purpose,  a  quest.  It  involves  the 
reader  in  the  active  enterprise  of  lis- 
teviing  to  the  author.  Frank  Jeimings 
( 75 )  says,  '*There  is  a  semantic  play 
l)etween  the  reader  and  t.  writer  that 
confuses-  issues  and  intentions."  Cases 
of  censorship  over  literary  publications 
l>oint  out  a  concern  o\er  interpretation 
of  literature  and  all  the  arts.  Some 
high  school  students  cannot  read  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  to  find  the  social 
implications  of  the  novel  or  the  charac- 
ter strength:  the  isolated  words  seem 
to  be  the  object  of  search  for  the  im- 
mature; the  meaning  is  elaborated  by^ 
the  organism  in  proi}ortion  to  his 
jmwer  to  search. 

Royer  (5)  reported  an  interesting 
study  with  thirty  male  and  thirty  fem- 
ale college  students  who  were  asked  to 
read  six  pleasant,  six  unpleasant,  and 
.six  neutral  .sentences.  The  students 
were  timed  as  they  read  the  randunily 
distributed  sentences.  The  investigator 
was  measuiing  psychological  .stress 
during  reading.  The  neutral  sentt.nces 
took  the  least  amount  of  time;  the 
pleasant  sentences  took  the  ne.xt 
amount  of  time  while  die  unpleasant 
sentences  intemipted  the  reading  act, 
takhig  the  greatest  amount  of  time. 
The  amount  of  mental  application  that 
f)ne  brings  to  the  reading  act  is  of 
great  importance. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question 
"What  do  we  look  at  when  we  read?" 
can  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  for- 
mula R  ~  p  -T-  ACT,  which  means  that 
age  (attitude  and  gender),  cho.ce  (in- 
cluding a\ailai)ility  of  materials,  inter- 
est, and  purpose),  and  training  in  tech- 
niques or  eading  skills  (including 
critical  reading  as  an  intellectual  task) 
determine  what  one  looks  at  when  one 
reads. 
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Use  of  Context  Clues 

Robert  E.mans 
Temple  University 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  zivs  tchite  as  

FEW  four-year-old  children  would  be 
unable  to  complete  the  sentence  with 
snow.  Likewise,  **Becky  and  her 
motfier  wanted  to  go  shopping.  They 

cliuibed  into  the  to  go  to 

the  store."  Few  children,  even  before 
eutering  school,  would  have  difficulty 
with  supplying  any  one  of  several 
words  which  would  make  sense:  car, 
automobile,  bus,  streetcar.  Children 
use  context  in  their  oral  language,  eas- 
ily and  naturally.  Children,  and  adults 
too,  use  context  clues  to  aid  them  in 
their  reading. 

It  is  easy  to  find  testimonials  to  the 
importance  of  context  clues  in  teading. 
Open  almost  any  textl)Ook  on  the  sub- 
ject and  tliere  are  such  statements  as 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
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jiht  value  of  the  context  in  children's 
,  word  perception  in  reading  (7:16). 
Contextual  clues  provide  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  to  word  identi- 
ficatioh  and  interpretation  (d:  84). 
Context  cliies  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  aid  to  word  percep- 
ti6n  (11:25). 

The  person  who  has  not  developed 
skill  in  the  use  of  verbal  context  has 
not  become  a  mature  reader  (22: 
23), 

Jt  is  important  to  know,  however, 
that  many  children  who  are  thougut 
to  be  in  difficulty  in  reading  because 
of  limited  skill  in  analytical  tech- 
niques or  because  they  have  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  phonetic,  struc- 
tural, or  visual  elements  are  usually 
in  difficulty  Ijecause  they  are  not 
using  context  clues  well  (4:321), 
Obviously*  statements  praising  the 
worth  of  context   clues  are  easil 
found.   Much  has  been  written  about 
how  the  use  of  context  helps  the 
reader  develop  the  meaning  of  words. 
As  important  as  it  may  be  this  topic  is 
not  the  concern  of  this  paper.  Rather, 
the  purpose  is  to  attack  the  more  ehi- 
sive  problem  and  explore  what  aid  the 
use  of  context  clues  gives  the  reader  in 
respect  to  word  recognition. 

There  are  at  least  four  uses  of  con- 
text clues  in  word  recogrition.  Tliese 
can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Context  clues  can  help  children 
remember  words  they  have  identified 
earlier,  but  forgotten.  Most  teacliers 
can  cite  examples  of  a  child's  having 
diffiailty  with  a  partially  known  word 
"and^ftien  recognizing  the  word  in  a 
new  setting  after  being  tolri  that  the 
word  is  a  familiar  one  and  that  it 
makes  sense.  For  example,  if  a  child 
reads  "Bill  was  a  cow**  for  '*BilI  baw  a 
cow,*'  asking  him  if  what  he  reads 
makes  sense  will  often  enable  him  to 
correct  himself. 

2,  Context  clues  may  be  combin'^d 
with  other  word-analysis  chies  ( phonic 
and  structural  analysis)  to  chock  on 
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the  acairacy  of  words  tentatively  iden- 
tified by  the  use  of  other  clues.  Bond 
and  Wagner  state  that  context  clues 
serve  as  "checks  on  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  other  techniques  that  are  used"  (5: 
172). 

3.  Context  clues  help  in  the  rapid 
recognition  of  words  for  all  readers  by 
helping  one  anticipate  what  a  word 
might  be.  The  ability  to  draw  an  ac- 
curate inference  to  what  a  word  is  can 
serve  as  a  time — saver.  It  is  a  faster 
technique  than  other  word  recognition 
aids  such  as  phonics.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  use  only  those  phonic  and 
other  analytical  techniques  which  are 
necessary  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
another.  For  example,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  sound  out  a  word,  the  efficient 
reader  uses  only  enough  phonic  clues 
to  recognize  the  word  quickly  when 
combined  with  the  meaning  clues. 

4.  Context  clues  are  required  for  the 
correct  identification  of  some  words. 
Gray  stated,  "The  pronunciation  of 
many  words  (permit,  ^-^r  example)  de- 
j>ends  upon  their  mc  ig  in  a  given 
context"  (/  /  :148).  Other  words  which 
require  the  use  of  context  clues  are 
lead  in  a  pencil  or  lead  the  way,  wind 
a  ball  of  string  or  the  tcnnd  blew,  tear  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  tear  flowed  down 
her  cheek,  and  piggy  bank  or  a  bank 
to  fiiili  from. 

How  do  context  clues  work  in  word 
recognition? 

Following  the  importance  of  context 
clues  and  some  of  the  uses  of  context 
clues  in  word  recognition,  one  should 
a>k  how  context  chies  work  ?  By^  an= 
swering  this  question,  one  can  gain  a 
better  idea  as  to  how  to  teach  the  use 
of  context  clues. 

To  understand  how  context  clue^ 
work  it  must  b*.  recalled  that  the  child 
brings  to  renr^.ng  a  background  of  ex- 
perience ano  oral  language,  Likewise, 
tlie  child  rrMst  bring  to  the  reading  sit- 
uation a  habit  of  demanding  meaning 
from  his  reading.   A  child  must  com- 
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bine  his  experience,  his  oral  language, 
and  the  meaning  he  get>  from  his  read- 
ing if  he  is  to  use  successfully  context 
clues  in  recognizing  wordb.  When  he 
meets  a  word  which  he  cannot  recog- 
nize, he  uses  his  experiences,  oral  lan^ 
gihige,  find  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs 
surrounding  the  word  to  anticipate 
what  the  word  might  be.  Bond  and 
Wagner  state,  ''Instead  of  having  to 
recognize  the  word  from  the  total  of 
words  in  the  English  language,  the  use 
of  context  chies  limits  the  choice  of 
words  to  the  few  that  woidd  fit  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  being  read" 
(5:172).  By  also  using  the  other  word 
recognition  skills  the  child  has  at 
his  disposal,  he  tentatively  identifies 
the  word  and  checks  to  see  if  the  word 
makes  sense.  For  example,  if  a  child 
reads  the  bentcnce.  '*Jenny  picked  up 

her  to  draw,"  he  can,  from 

his  experience,  lin;it  the  words  to  such 
possibilities  as  craym.  pencil,  or 
chalk.  He  would  not  ha\e  to  select 
the  word  from  the  800.000  <»r  m>  possi- 
ble wordb  in  the  English  langu.ige. 
By  combining  thi>  information  with 
\«irious  phonic  clues,  the  child  could 
recognize  the  exact  we^rd  more  (juickly 
tlwn  by  using  onl\'  phonics. 

With  respect  to  the  point  that  con- 
text clues  m.i}  be  u^ed  in  conjunction 
\  uh  other  word  recogm'tion  tech- 
niques. Bond  and  Tinker  sl*ite. 
**Me«ining  clues  alone  are  not  enough 
for  good  rending  nt  nn\  level  The\ 
must  be  ticcompanied  b\  tlie  use  of  .i 
flexible  set  of  word  recognititni  skills 
ft  is  the  inrcractinn  if  all  the  wnrd- 
stndy  skill.N  that  torm>  the  foundation 
on  which  a  competent  re«ader  bni!(K  lis 
reading  structure"  ('/:322).  DcBoct 
and  Dallniann  st*ate.  "Context  clues 
are  most  effective  when  the\  are  cni- 
pk)yed  nlung  with  ,>tlicr  methods  of 
word  attack"  ((VM  1 1  ).  fn  actu<il  read- 
ing, the  use  of  c»)ntext  clues  is  pr(>I>- 
€ably  so  closcK  tied  in  with  other 
word  recognition  techniques  ihat  nei- 


tlier  can  be  bepnrated.  Context  chies 
alone  pre  .seldom  adequate  because 
the\  pro\  ide  only  one  aid  to  word  rec- 
ognition They  may  .suggest  one  of 
se\ernl  possible  words  but  se'dom 
point  to  the  specific  word.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  sentence.  "The  mouse  nib- 
bled a  piece  of  any 

number  of  possible  words  could  fit  the 
menning.  Howe\er.  by  combining  the 
sense  of  the  sentence  with  the  phonic 
clue  that  the  word  begins  with  a  ch 
sound,  the  reader  can  readily  .^^upply 
the  word  cheese.  Children  should 
probably  be  discouraged  from  using 
context  clues  nlnne.  By  combining 
them  with  other  word  recognition 
techniques  a  child  would  be  discour- 
aged from  wild  guessing.  Therefore, 
in  relatimi  to  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows, it  should  be  remembered  that 
whene\er  context  clues,  are  taught. 
the\  should  proliably  be  combined  with 
other  word  recogniti»>n  aids. 

.Some  pe<»ple  might  regjird  the  use  of 
context  clues  ns  untutored  or  guess- 
ing: nnd  in  a  sense  it  is.  IfowcNer.  it 
is  pnibai>l\  more  accurately  described 
as  infeiential  reasoning  which  must  be 
de\elc>ped,  guided,  and  used  in  many 
areas  of  life.  .  Xila  Banton  Smith 
stntes,  ".Surely  thib  process  of  examin- 
ing me;ming>,  reasoning,  and  deducing 
an  nnrectjgm/ed  word  is  not  just  a 
mntter  of  chance  guessing"  (20:  186). 
Kr)lson  nnd  Kolinger  state,  ^*Giiessing 
is  the  m«iin^ta\  of  the  contextuni  clue 
.skill  and  .slKUild  be  en c<ni raged,  but 
wild  guessing  is  .i  symptom  of  n  di.sa- 
bility  in  cf>ntextual  clue  use"  ( /  /:  65). 
The  soph i -treated  trs^e  of  context  chics, 
therefore,  should  prohabK  be  (lev  el - 
along  with  rensoning  <uul  the  use 
ofo»her  word  recognition  skills. 

I  hc  cki.ssifinition  of  context  rhies 

\'  irious  nttempts  ha\e  been  niad'*  to 
classu'\  the  wide  \nriet\  of  context 
dues.  .\lth(»ugli  the.se  clas.sificntion 
schemes  may  be  closely  related  to 
those  for  (le\elo])ing  word  meanings. 
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they  also  have  relevance  for  the  use  of 
context  clues  in  word  recoj^nition. 
Artle>\(i)  klentified  ten  types  of  con- 
textual aids  the  reader  might  find  in 
printed  matter:  typographical  (e.g., 
quotation  marks,  parenthesis),  struc- 
tural (e.g.,  appoMti\es,  nonre.stricti\e 
clauses),  substitute  words  (synonyms, 
antonyms),  word  elements  (roots,  suf- 
fixes, prefixes),  figures  of  speech 
(similes,  metaphors),  pictorial  repre- 
sentation (e.g..  pictures,  diagrams, 
charts),  inference,  direct  e.\planation. 
background  of  experience  of  the 
reader,  and  subjective  clues  (e.g..  tone, 
mood,  intent).  Likewise,  McCullough 
(15)  identified  two  general  clashes  of 
clues,  idea  and  presentation.  Idea 
clues  included  j)ictorial  illu.^tration. 
\erbal,  experience.  cum])aris(ni  and 
contrast,  syncmym.  Munniary.  mood, 
definition,  and  familiar  expre.vsion. 
The  presentation  chie^  included  V  e 
j)osition  of  worcU,  the  bccjuence  a 
sentence  nr  paragraph,  and  tlic  gen*:i.i! 
organization  of  a  selection.  Frc^m  a 
study  of  300.0(X)  running  wordh 
Deighton  (^)  identified  four  key 
zeords  classes  (definititni,  examples, 
modifiers,  and  restatement )  and  ittjey- 
cntial  dues  for  which  the  reader  has 
no  direct  clue  except  his  abilit\  to 
draw  inferences.  In  Iii.s  di: sertation, 
for  which  he  won  the  rn  \  research 
award,  Ames  (  /  )  found  fourteen  clues 
from  his  case  studies  of  mature  readers 
using  a  ^ariety  of  contextual  situa- 
tions: 

1.  Clues  derived   from  language 
  experience  or  fainiliar  e.\pre»- 

sions 

2.  Clues   utilizing  mo  lifv'ng 
phrases  or  clauses 

3.  Clues  utilizing  (lefiniti(>n  or  de- 
scription 

4.  Clues  pro\ided  tlirongli  wuviU 
connected  or  in  series 

5.  Comi>arison  or  ccMUra^t  clues 

6.  Synonym  cities 

7.  Clues  ,>rovided  l)y  ^'  e  tone,  set- 
tmg,  aiu!  mood  of  a  selection 


8.  Referral  clues 

9.  Association  clues 

10.  Clues  derived  from  the  main 
idea  and  supporting  details  pat- 
tern of  para^^raph  organization 

11.  Clues  provided  through  the 
tjuest  ion -and -answer  pattern  of 
paragraph  organization 

12.  Preposition  clues 

13.  Clues  utilizing  nonrestrictive 
clau^♦•s  or  appositive  phrases 

14.  Clues  derned  from  cause  and 
effect  pattern  of  paragraph  and 
sentence  organization 

Concerning  tie  Artley  and  ^fcCul- 
lough  classific  iilons,  Rus  ell  states, 
"these  are  oft-^n  t(K)  technical  for  sys- 
tematic use  in  the  elementary 
sch(jol.  .  .  (/O:3(X)-30l).  Likewise, 
Ames  states  in  rt^j^ect  to  his  own  study 
tiiat  '*It  nnist  he  stressed  tint  much 
more  research  is  necessary  and  one 
would  he  ill-ad\i.sed  to  try  to  develop 
vlaborite  instructional  procedures 
based  on  the  present  classification 
scheme"  (2:81).  An  appropriate  task 
regarding  the  implementation  of  con- 
text clues  in  wcjrd  recognition  would 
appear  to  he  the  development  of  a 
^i^iplified  scheme  for  classifying  the 
numerous  kinds  of  context  clues  iden- 
tified. The  next  few  paragraj)hs  will 
suggest  such  a  po^sible  scheme. 

Most  C(>ntext  clues  f(jr  use  in  word 
rec<*guiti(jn  seem  to  fall  into  one  of 
tliree  uii'.in  categories :  meaning  bear- 
ing chie.s,  language  hearing  clues,  and 
organization  clues.  The  meaning 
hearing  clues  use  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence or  sentence:,  stir  rounding  the  un-_ 
recognized  word.  The  catfgory  in- 
ch^Ie.^  such  clues  f(jr  recognizing  un- 
kncnvn  words  as  familiar  expressions 
.md  idioms,  definitions,  descrij)tions, 
exan)ples,  synonyms',  artonynis  in- 
daded  in  the  text,  as  well  as  compari- 
sons aihl  contrasts,  and  the  tone, 
hkhkI,  and  setting  of  what  is  being 
read. 

The  languiige  bearing  clnes  use 
knowledge  of  syntax,  the  structure  of 
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sentences,  as  aids  in  word  recognition. 
Hfldreth  states,  *The  use  of  context 
iclucs  has  its  roots  in  linguistics"  (13: 
156).  There  are  a  number  of  exam- 
ples of  language  bearing  clues.  One 
such  aidjs  the  noting  of  phrases  which 
:may  serve  as  a  clue  in  reco^ition  of 
;ino]lified  unknown  words.  Another 
3.such.aid  is  the:reco  of  unknown 

.words  throu^  signal  words, 

^such  as  these  ^md  same,  which  refer  to 
what  has  been  stated  previously.  The 
associating  of  known  words  of  one  part 
of  speech  with  closely  related  unknown 
words  of  another  part  of  speech  (such 
as  lipiins  and  verbs  or  adjectivts  and 
nouns)  may  serve  as  another  clue. 
For  example,  birds  fly  and  fish  swim ; 
grass  is  green,  and  old  ladies  usually 
have  gray  hair.  Finally  the  recogni- 
tion, of  the  relationship  of  non restric- 
tive clauses,  appositiye  phrases,  or 
prepositional  phrases  to  other  parts  of 
a  sentence  may  serve  as  another  lan- 
guage clue. 

Another  group  of  clues  hwolve  how 
sentences  or  paragraphs  are  organized. 
Within  this  group  are  such  aid .  as  the 
realization  that  an  unknown  word  is 
part  of  a  series  of  wordb  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  relatedness  of  main  idea 
to  details,  of  questions  to  answers,  and 
of  cause  to  effect  within  sentences  or 
paragraphs. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
many  context  clues  fall  within  one  of 
these  three  classifications :  meaning 
bearing,  language  bearing,  and  org.ini- 
zation.  The  scheme  is  not  all  inclu- 
_sive.    For  example,  the  scheme  does 


not  include  contextual  aids  from  pic- 
tures or  the  typography.  However,  it 
seems  to  simplify  the  complex  classifi- 
cation schemes  previously  suggested. 

Possibly  to  date,  sufficient  emphasis 
has  not  been  placed  on  the  role  that 
context  clues  piry  in  word  recognition 
because  the  classification  schemes  have 
appeared  to  be  too  complex.  The 
preceding  simplified,  yet  comprehen- 
schetfie  for  the  classification  of 


context  clues  is. proposed  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  foster  further  investigation 
in  this  area.  Because  of  the  simplifica- 
tion,  teachers  may  feel  encouraged  to 
teach  the  use  of  context  clues  as 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  impli- 
cations for  teaching  context  clues  is 
more  attainable. 

Teaching  context  clues 
Although  the  teaching  of  context 
clues  seems  complex,  there  is  evidence 
that  teachers  should  attempt  to  do 
so.  McCullough  (15)  concluded  that 
adults  fail  to  use  context  clues  because 
they  were  never  taught  how  to  use 
them.  In  a  study  by  McKee,  children 
were  found  to  use  context  clues  effec- 
tively in  only  about  one  third  of  the 
opportunities  presented  (i7:73),  while 
Porter  (21:316)  found  that  third  grade 
children  could  give  an  appropriate 
meaning  of  a  word  left  out  of  context 
in  about  80  percent  of  the  cases.  Since 
children  may  not  develop  the  skill  of 
using  context  clues  without  specific 
training,  they  should  be  given  help  in 
its  development.  Hester  states,  "Sys- 
tematic guidance  is  necessary  to  help 
him  learn  this  important  technique  for 
recognizing  words"  (72:138). 

The  goal  of  instruction  for  the  use 
of  context  clues  in  word  recognition  is 
probably  to  develop  such  skill  that  con- 
text clues  are  used  easily  and  automat- 
ically. If  a  child  makes  as  many  er- 
rors in  contextual  reading  as  he  does 
in  reading  a  list  of  words,  he  is  proba- 
bly faililig  to  make  extensive  use  of 
context  cities.    The  j)robleni  becomes 


one  of  developing  instructional  p  oce- 
dures. 

There  little  evidence  that  children 
will  use  context  clues  more  effectively 
if  they  ha\e  knowledge  of  sentence 
patterns.  McKee  states,  such  knowl- 
edge 'contributes  little  if  anything  to 
the  pupils'  comprehension  of  the  sen- 
tences'* (/<?:185).  However,  children 
will  probably  benefit  from  knowing 
that  1 )  a  v/ord  makes  sense  within  a 
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sentence;  2)  readers  can  use  sentence 
meaning  to  help  recognize  an  unrecog- 
nized word  J  and  3)  more  than  one 
word  may  fit  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
and,  therefore,  structure  and  phonic 
clues  are  often  necessary. 

In  preparing  to  teach  the  use  of  con- 
text clues^  materials  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  to  determine  if  the 
content  gives  adequate  cKies  to  \\;on\s 
which  children  have  not  yet  learned  to 
recognize  in  their  reading  but  possess 
in  their  speaking-listening  vocabular- 
ies. Only  a  few  such  words  should  be 
presented  at  any  one  time,  as  too  many 
unknown  words  make  UMng  the  con- 
text difficult  and  might  encourage  wild 
guessing.  The  exact  ratio  of  imknown 
words  to  knowti  words  probably  de- 
pends on  the  children's  intelligence, 
maturity,  and  backgroimd,  although 
Bond  and  Titiker  suggest  that  about 
one  word  in  every  forty  nnniing  words 
should  be  unknown  (-/:321).  Never- 
theless, the  materials  used  should  be 
easy  enough  for  children  to  recognize 
the  unknown  word  without  too  much 
difficulty. 

The  materials  should  reflect  the  lan- 
guage patterns  of  the  child  whenever 
possible,  be  at  a  concept  level  a{)pro- 
priate  to  the  children,  and  hv  c  the  un- 
known words  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  text. 

After  the  materials  have  been  se- 
lected, provisions  need  to  be  made,  is 
in  any  rcidinjj  activity,  to  a:sure  that 
children  have  the  background  to  read 
the  materials  through  prior  direct  and 
vieariotts-exfwiencc..,  including  dis- 
cussion s,  explanations,  denionstrr.tions, 
and  field  trips.  The  childr'^n  need 
then  to  be  given  direct  guidance  in 
reading  using  context  clues.  Such 
gtiidance  may  include  talking  about  the 
idea  so  iliat  knowing  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  or  {>aragraph  will  help  in  rec- 
ognizing unknown  words;  encourag- 
ing children  to  read  the  entire  sentence 
before  deciding  on  an  imknown  word. 
O    ng  how  context  clues  can  he 
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combined  with  other  word  recognition 
techniques,  such  as  phonics;  reading 
the  exercises  orally  to  the  children  and 
having  the  children  supply  the  un- 
known word ;  covering  a  few  lines  in  a 
story  and  having  the  children  antici- 
pate what  will  come;  asking  which 
part  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph  gives  a 
clue  to  an  unknown  word ;  and  showing 
that  some  wordb  must  be  recognized  in 
context,  such  as,  wound  the  clock  and 
wound  a  deer. 

Pictures  may  be  used  in  the  'ower 
grades  to  develop  an  orientation  to- 
ward the  use  of  context  clues. 
Hildreth  states,  "The  use  of  picture 
clues  is  similar  to  the  itse  of  context 
clues  for  deriving  the  meaning  of  new 
or  forgotten  words"  (/i;156).  In  the 
lower  grades  nmch  of  the  content  is 
carried  by  pictures  in  the  readers. 
However.  Weintraub  found  that  chil- 
dren do  not  make  as  nuich  of  illustra- 
tions as  they  might  (23).  Therefore, 
children  may  be  taitght  to  look  at  pic- 
tures to  get  clues  for  unknown  words 
since  pictures  are  a  part  of  the  total 
context  and  since  they  may  be  helpful 
in  demonstrating  to  children  the  con- 
cept of  using  context  clues.  Picture- 
word  cards,  picture  dictionaries,  and 
introducing  new  words  in  advance  of 
leading  with  the  aid  of  pictures  can  be 
helpful  in  getting  children  to  use  pic- 
tures as  aids  in  word  recognition. 

.As  soon  as  children  have  developed 
enough  sight  words  to  read  sentences, 
pictures  become  less  and  sentences  be- 
come more  important  for  dcvclojyng 
the  use  of  context  clues.  S-Mitences, 
paragraphs,  riddles,  and  stories  with 
parts  of  words  omitted  may  be  given  to 
children.  Kmans  (W)  found  the  fol- 
k)wing  hierarchy  of  exercises,  easiest 
to  most  rlifficult.  to  be  significant  at  the 
001  level  of  confidence  for  children 
from  grades  three  to  ten  : 

1.  Xo  clue  given  other  than  context 

2.  Beginning  letter  given 

3.  Lengtli  of  word  given 
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g2  .  Reading  an 

4.  Beginning   and   ending  letters 
given 

5.  Four  word  choice  given 

6.  Consonants  given 

Teachers  can  probably  think  of  varia- 
tions to  the  exercises.  For  example, 
in  the  multiple-choice  ty|)e  of  exercise, 
words  with  the  same  sounds  or  v^ords 
with  similar  configurations  may  be 
used. 

In  summary,  this  paper  shows  the 
iinpoxtance  of  helping  r}>ildren  develop 
skills  in  the  use  of  context  clues  in 
word  recognition  and  makes  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  teach  these  skilL*. 
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The  Role  of  Phonics 
in  Teaching  Reading 

J.\CK  B.MIFORI) 

University  of  Iowa 

IN  THK  !».^ST.  there  has  '*cen  much 
controversy  anionjj  teachers  concern- 
ing the  .  al'ie  of  phonics  to  ti:e  teaching 
of  rea  \hv^.  Some  have  a;  gtied  that 
|)li()nR,>  iias  limited  usefulness  because 
of  the  relatively  imphonetic  character 
of  the  F-ngiisii  language;  others  have 
felt  that  such  knowledge  is  not  only  a 
iiscftil  but  necessary  part  of- the- read- - 
ing  program.  Fortiniately.  there  are 
now  some  liuMted  agreements  about 
the  use  of  phonics  in  the  teachin^^  of 
reading. 

There  is  tio  longer  any  serious  doubt 
about  ivhelher  photiics  cotitent  should 
be  itichided  iti  the  readitig  program; 
tcacii'-^s  and  readitig  speci.ilists  almost 
miiversally  accept  it  as  an  indispensa- 
ble tool  for  tc^.chitig  children  to  read. 
Disagreements  coticerning  phonics  are 
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still  very  much  in  evulciicc.  hut  th.^y 
have  novt*  centered  larjjely  on  <|ne>tions 
of  1)  how  phonics  shonhl  in:  presented. 
2)  what:  content  should  be  included, 
and  3)  whin  should  it  he  einj)hasi7.ed 
Though  space  will  not  i>ennit  a  pene- 
trating analvbis  ct  these  questions,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  son:e 
basic  issues  regardin^r  !he  manner  in 
which  these  (piesiions  m;»y  he  an- 
swered and  to  provide  rea  linj^  teachers 
with  guidelines  for  action  until  resuh.s 
V*"  research  and  practice  answer  them 
more  adequately. 

How  shouhl  phonics  be  taught 

Historically,  there  ha\e  been  :Je\eral 
difTerent  approaches  to  the  leaHung  lA 
phonics  in  recent  decades  it  has  been 
customary  to  citcgorire  them  into  two 
main  ty|>es.  ana!\tic  approaches  and 
synthetic  approaches. 

The  amlytic  af>pmuiu*s  to  teaching 
pliOi^cs  are  those  approaches  in  wliich 
the  teacJ^er  fu  st  tiraclies  a  limited  num- 
ber of  sight  words.  possi!)|y  7:  to  100. 
an'I  ^'^en  teaches  the  reader  ti>  utilize 
these  known  wf^rds  \o  infer  leiier- 
sonnd  associations  for  unknown  worvN. 
In  presenting  phomVs  analyiicall> .  a 
teaciiei  mij;ht  teach  a  nmnber  nf  .sight 
words.  inc!ti(ling.  for  example.  Imf, 
hill,  and  huij.  Then  l)\  atutlxcini/  the 
words  and  noting  that  the>  <ul  bei;in 
with  the  same  sound,  tiie  studeDU 
learn  the  letter  stmnd  a  .^uci.ttion  fur  /' 
Subst»(p«ent!y.  when  unknown  words 
such  as  basket,  hitter,  and  bttutllv 
occur  in  his  reading,  the  student  v.ill 
•noA^tUtltt^^  suutid  and  will  thn.s  liave  a 
clue  to  help  him  identify  the  word.s. 

The  <y>tfliefir  a/^f^rouches  to  teach- 
ing phonics  are  \ho<c  appmachc:?  in 
which  the  teacher  first  teaclies  the 
sounds  which  certain  letter.s  represent 
and  then  teaches  tlie  jnipil  to  onninne 
Cor  synthesize)  tiie  .sounds  into  w«»r(is 
Following  one  of  the  swithetic  ap- 
proaches, a  teacher  would  first  pre.sent 
the  sonncU  represented  b\  tlie  printed 
f/^rt^r.f  the  letters:  for  example.  />  usu- 
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ally  sounds  like  ptdt;  a  sounds  like  a; 
and  /  sounds  like  tntt.  When  the 
sounds  are  blendetl,  the  word  is  pat, 
Later  on.  when  the  student  meets 
wor(l>  like  pen  and  pig.  he  will  know 
that  they  l>egin  w  ith  the  p  sound  and 
thn.s  he  will  ha\e  a  clue  to  their  identi- 
fication. 

Since  the  early  1930  s.  those  who  fa- 
vored analytic  approaches  have  been  in 
the  majorit\,  hut  theie  has  been  con- 
tinuous support  fur  the  synthetic  ap- 
proache^.  Recently,  since  linguistic 
scholar-i  have  focused  attention  on 
"breaking  the  code"  as  the  prime  em- 
phasis tor  early  reading  instruction, 
the  swithetic  approache^  have  gained 
remarkably  in  then  popularity. 
Iteginning  with  tlie  Hoston  studies  hi 
the  mid-fifties  (7)  and  continuing  with 
the  Sparks-Fay  >tudy  (//),  the  Hear 
study  (.■>).  the  Pdiesmer-Yarborough 
.study  i^/.  and  the  rsoi:  First  and 
Scco!i(i  ilrades  Studies  (S),  evidence 
has  been  |.re.sentefl  to  supjK)rt  the  con- 
lenti'Mi  that  suithetic  approaches  pro- 
vide a  more  rapid  .start  in  reading  than 
analytic  approaches  do. 
Chall  {3}  recently  presented  a  con- 
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gram.s  which  make  use  of  the  synthetic 
aj)proaches.  I'nder  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  .she  has  made  a 
searching  analysi.s  of  liie  major  re- 
.searcii  findings  related  to  ')rol)lems  of 
be«,nnning  reading  in.struction.  One  of 
her  UMjor  con clu.s ions  wa.s  tliat  "code 
emplia.si.>"  approaches  (j-^.nthetic  ap- 
proaches) proved  siipe:ior.  at  lea.st  in 
the  primary  grades,  to  "meam'ng  etn- 
phasic"  approaches  (analytic  ap- 
proaches). 

!  iierc  (1«*C5  «ipiiear  to  be  some  ques- 
tiiMi  about  whether  early  gains  made 
bv  synthetic  appr  )aches  can  be  main- 
tained a.>  the  children  progress  through 
(he  reading  progrim  (//).  Further 
longitudinal  re.seardi  is  needed  on  this 
verv  important  pomt.  but  one  would 
think  that  imermed.ate  grade  teachers 
and  curricidum   wo-kers  coidd  find 
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ways  of  maintaining  reading  gains 
achieved  by  primary  grade  teadicrs. 
almost  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  gains  were  achieved. 

This  assumption,  however,  may  be 
entirely  contrary  to  fact.  Children 
taught  by  synthetic  methods  may 
ovcr-leam  some  word-analysis  habits 
which  later  militate  against  reading 
groxyth:  they  may  learn  to  concentrate 
so  isitditly  on  word  analysis  that  atten- 
tion toltieaning  is  imi)eded ;  they  may 
iEquifc  habits  that  slow  down  the 
reading  rate  and  thus  make  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  rapidly ;  they  mr.y  grow 
to  believe  tluit  reading  is  a  process  of 
drill  on  seemingly  meaningle  ^s  sounds 
and  thus  grow  to  dislike  reading.  If 
in  their  zeal  for  pliopic^  mastery,  pri- 
mary grade  teachers  have  overemphas- 
ize<l  habits  that  will  need  to  be  un- 
learned at  a  later  date,  then  it  does 
seem  proba'jle  that  children  taMglu  '.)y 
the  more  moderate  or  the  more  ana- 
lytic approach  would  l)ecome  the  l)etter 
readers. 

With  present  knowledge  teachers 
still  must  rely  somewhat  on  their  own 
judgment  about  what  is  l)e>t.  It  is 
comforting  to  note  that  children  do 
learn  to  reaci  by  any  of  several  nietli- 
o<ls.  At  this  l)oint  in  time  a  reasona- 
ble course  seems  to  l)e  1)  teach  letter- 
sound  associations  relatively  early  in 
the  reading  prognun  with  a  synthetic 
emphasis  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
sulering  interest  ind  cimiprelieiision  as 
prime  goals  and  p:ime  guides  for 
teaching  j)rocedures.  and  2)  after  the 
chiUTTTas  progressed  sufficieiitly  in'his 
word  recognition  ability,  shift  the  em- 
phasis rather  rapidly  to  comprehension 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  foster 
high  interest  in  reading. 

What  phonic  con  it 
should  be  taugi 
Through  the  years  inn  informa- 
tion has  l)een  compiled  concernhie 
speech  sounds  and  their  written  repre- 
O  stations.   It  is  a  generally  accepted 
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fact  that  some  of  the  information  is 
helpful  in  teaching  reading  and  some 
of  It  is  not.  In  fact,  this  matter  is  im- 
pliwl  by  the  way  i)hon'CS  is  defined. 
Phonetics  is  generally  defined  as  K\t 
science  of  speech  sounds,  while  phonics 
is  defined  as  that  |>ortion  of  phonetics 
which  is  applicable  in  teaching  children 
to  read.  For  the  pur|>ose  of  teaching 
reading,  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desir- 
able to  try  to  teach  all  that  is  known 
al)out  phoneticb. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  includ- 
ing any  phonetic  knowledge  in  a  read- 
ing program  is  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  process.  To  • 
acconipfish  this  good,  programs  sliould 
concentrate  on  content  which  occurs 
frequently  in  reading,  is  easy  to  teach, 
and  is  relatively  regular  in  its  applica- 
tion* 

Studies  by  Qymer  ((5),  Fry  (10), 
Bailey  (2),  and  Umans  (9)  have  in- 
vestigated the  question  of  ''what  con- 
tent"  by  makuig  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  preceding  criteria  in  judging  the 
value  of  selected  phonic  content. 
They  hnve  found  that  at  least  some  of 
the  phonic  content  tl^at  is  usually  in- 
chulcd  in  reading  programs  is  not  ade- 
quately justified  by  these  criteria. 
These  studies  need  to  l)e  expanded  and 
amplified  into  other  iwtinent  areas, 
hut  they  do  pro\'de  some  substantia! 
data  which  should  prove  extremely 
helpful  as  teaclicrs  concern  themselves 
with  problems  of  what  phonic  content 
should  and  shotiU  not  l)e  included  in 
the  reading  program. 

Some  basic  considerations 
III  determining  the  proper  role  of 
phonics  in  a  reading  program  one 
needs  to  consider  underlying  factors 
which  relate  to  this  role.  Some  of  the 
basic  considerations  follow. 

Chilihcn  dxQer  in  their  ability  to 
bcvefit  from  a  sound-oriented  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  seems 
plausible  to  assume  that  some  children 
learn  lietter  from  a  method  which  em- 


iphasizcs  _a:  ^yhble-wofd-  approach  to 

^TpspuUikjEm  some  children 

>|)fb&bj};  -fe^^  tijrougli  visiial 
~^ni^|is  'while  ^others  I^ni  better 
-|hi;&j^^^aud^^  Generally 
-i^fdMng.  :.r^cW  are  de 


tji|feprd^^  cqiialiy  welhwitli 

4^I-ni6dyk?es.  lliis  assum^^  may 
"oriray  Thtis'  it  Mfems 

itegi^llfo^^^  whenever  a  ciiikl 

*&rcxpcnci^^  wfth-leaming 
^   %^i^d,;the  t^^  investigate 

V J  -^MJKi^iE^^  S  "?Ay  he  cmpha- 
^^..^.sifinggth^  modality  for 

r:        :Rc»»rcKi^X^  at  gen- 

worHs 

J-h&ifor^^^  of  cliiUlreri  miss  a 

ycry^^basfc  metliods  vvhicii 

'  ^rQdu(^:  _  _  gffli  jficaiitly  higheY  "^caii 
r  -  N-scorcs(fqr-t^^  do  not  rieces- 

l'  ".  ^sanly  iTO^^  eacli  individiial 

■  !  /^d?5tjin|th^  Certain  iiidivid- 

/    .  tujys3ng\;ipr6^^^  from  a  methckl 

Ai^iclr  fa  prwhice  sig- 

hificantiy Ilowef  ;mean  scores  tliah  ahr 


>y[hef I^cl^^^^  fecogiiiVx  tliis 

V     ipQssjjSiJi  13dj">t  their  tcacliing 

1^  ;.:iac^rd^  .r 

Ih^J^W€:.  ll^^^^         ^otitc  ivords  are 
M^S^il  ?M  ^  phonic 

>fw?c/M?^(('^?^  Wthod,  u*hUc 

ibtik^^  learned  by-tiie 

^m^htfincthodi-M  frequency*  but  ir- 
r^regrilarly^^^  probably  are 

jmore  iefficiently  U  by  a  sight 
-i^tnetto^^  ^piiprietically  regular 

iWofds  easily 
:  llMTOCd'  Wumis:  4>foi)abIy  are  :I>etter 
:-$3^'gbfe%  'fc  »od.  Learn  iiig 

^^Jibnvqnl^^^  skills  is  a  step  in 

;#J^^&vdpiM7}cn^^^^  one  of  tlio 

::goy@f  wlyclfis^  a  large  tniiu- 

M  wojd^     siglit.  Acconif>Ii.sIiiiig 
^  iii%;S9?itl>^^^      J^.QS^  cfticictit  nictIio<I 
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ficient  method  is  detennine(Lby4|m 
^ture  of  the  word  itself. 

A  given  child  may  be  dblc  to  uiilizc 
d  sound'Oricntcd  approach  better  at 
one  age  than  another.  The  conceptip^^^ 
reading  readiness  siiggests  dmt  tjie^ 
ail:  optifhuiii  time  ill  t!ic  deveiopmentlff^^ 
process  for  a  cliild  to^  leani:  any;g^^^ 
skill.  Prcsiimably;,attempts.t^^^^^ 
skill  prior  to  tliis-pptimimi  time  wflT 
prove  unsuccessful  and  mav  even  cau 
embtipnal  or  psycliblogicaj  prpUc^ 
which  seriously  retard  normaUgrp\vth; 
A3so,  it  is  assiinied  that  ii  instnictipn^. 
is  ppstpbne<l  until  later  than  jfijs  pp|h  . 
hiiim  time,  the  skill  invoiv<wlJ.is  jio^ 
readily  learned  as  it  wptild  have  -bwrL 
at.tlie  pptimurii  time.  ____ 

In  a  likc/mannen  eachfchild^ 
Itfive  an  optimum  time  in  his.  totalldcx 
velopment  for  learning  pjiomcs  coni 
tent.  For  some,  plipriic  rcadincss,may 
]k  achieved  relatively  early  jniscOa^ 
while  others^  may  take  considerably 
loiigcf.  in  prcsenting.plibnjcs  c^^^^ 
teachers  slipuld  consider  tlie  JnaturaL 

grpvvih  patterns  of  the piipils.  

If  mi*  the  teacher  feels^  qUmitjtK^^ 
teaching  procedure  *c»/»r/f  % 
ing  seems  to  make  a  difference  ijM fie 
effecihrness  of.  the  teaching  in^^^^ 
If  cliiidreii  can i^ni  to  r^dlby.a^^^^ 
several  approaclies;-  which  lapparent 
they  can.  llicii  liow  the  teachet  fee^ 
aWit  tiie  inethbd'  may  well  be  .one 
tlie  most  important  factors^  in  deter- 
niiiiiiig  its  success.    If  tlic  t«ichef  :is 
pliilosbpln'cally    coniiiiitted    to.  the 
-iiietliod  iic  is  iising,  tlien  fie  is'Iikci\';tp 
do  a  good  job  of  teaciiiiig  raCdingire^^ 
gardless  of  how  good  or  hpw^liafK 
metIio(i  liiiglit  jxi.    Wlieii  selectmg;  a. 
particular  plionics  program  or  deter- 
miiiiiig  degree  of  enipliasis  bn  content: 
or  metliodoiogy,  one  of  tlie  ke}v  factors 
to  he  coiisi(lercd  should,  be  wliat.  tlie. 
tciclicrs  tliiiik  aI)0Ut:it.         __    _  _ 

Interest  may  not  be  directjy  Tclated^^^ 
lo  method.    It  is  doubtful  that  one 


Sometimes  the  most  -  ef- 


uietiiod  is  :iiilicrent]y  more  jnteresting^. 
that!  anotlief.    Enthusiastic  Jeachets 
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dinM^e^ycry;duli^^^^  an 

llf ^;:l:atWSi^^^^  ;tessp^^^^  of  it.  Others 

'       dm  tike  w  very  jnterr 

|^mg^r^te|b^  piife  .drudge 

mtttj^ing^^  less  related  to 

iniS|icdlttT^  other  fcictprs  re- 

iatrfito 

Q^$^9£^^^^^  which  influence'  pupi' 
ihterSEare^^^ 

,  varied   within  a 

jmterest  js,  not  likely  to  be 
:tikcwsc>  if  a  ch^^^  is  given  a 
^feuming^c^  at  a  level  where 

;  chance  for 

:y  ;:  succ^/hc  .wHJ  'osc  interest. 

5:  r  f  JTtexte^  to  jphonics 

-1 :  :|s^thatlaj>pr<»^^  should  not 

r  ;te\acc^        rejected  because  of  in- 
?     a*rcit  jj>r  4tic)v  pft;^^^  Rather^  effective 

selected  for  lise 
/tiSid;  then  .adjiistmcnts  niade  in  the 
-r^  :t«ghing  sto^  a  high 

;l  ;:fintc^^  : 

I,    ^Guiddincs  :^^     the  reading  teacher 

i   'wfi^^  .  Jl^nCronts    today's  reading 
i     ^t&chcr  is  l^how  to  maintain:  a  proper 
ll^^anc^^^^  to  phonics 

.^diafention^tp-^o^^^ 

-  ^ng^g^ls;  Ipie;  myriad  or  research  rcr 

-  'sultsj  antf        vcrlxnl  wninglings  of 
^r&ding/"^xj^^         jikeiy  to  cohfuse 

^  _  tfe  .aycra  the  proper 

,1  ;  course:  ^.o^^^  he  f^rforhis  the 

i^'y^i^^H^^^  reading.  The 

i<yiPVSn&^  l^y?  stJggested   as  broad 

ll^jdclin^^^  as  teachers  «nt- 

;tcmpt;tp  jete  role: ojF  phonics 

Phphics  cqnlc^^^      faugltt  so  that 
_    .chiidren^^  idehtify  ivprds 

Siihm^^  All  cieci- 

:  :sipinsi^  tjie  use  of  phonics 

isho^diifeS^        purpose.  Teachers 
1  ^shpuldi  ^regularly    ask  themselves 
I  ^  whetjlc^^^  content  I>c5ng 

<     ^"«ht  and!- 1^^^^  being  emr 
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ployed  ^»  teaching;  it  cpntrl^tc  t6;tte 
/accomplishment  of  this  ifiajor  purppsc^^^^ 
If  not,,  the  teacher  should  adjust  ac- 
cordingly. _ 

Phonics  is  but  one  dsp^e0jo]._^p^ 
recognition;:  word  recognition  is, 
one  goat  of  the  reading  .progj^ami 
Phonics  is-  best  iise^  in  ;a)njuncti 
ivith  bthef  wprd^ recognition  skills.  ;As. 
a  child^  learns  Xp  read;  Kc  gradual^^ 
icarhs  several  ways  fo  identify  words. 
Ideally^  he  JeaiTO  them  in  such  a  man- 
lieif  so  that  he  can  coordinate  ^d  o^ 
bine  their  use  as  He  attacks  un^ 
words.  The  ability  to  .use  scwM^ 
bol  relationships  is  one  of  the  more 
ix)rtant  feadirig  skilis.  but  it  is  just  p«c 
:nd  should  be.so  considered;  ^ 

The  second  aspect  of  this  rguid^^^ 
has  to  do  with  the  relatipnship  pf  wgi^ 
recognition  skills  to  the  Jpfal  rcad^ 
program.    Wprd  identificatipn  tech) 
riiques  shpuld  be  taught  jn^  a  manner 
that  facilitates,  not  hampcrs,;thc:4tta^^^ 
'ment  of  other  important -.radingt^ 
Intensive  attention  to  phonfcsciSn^ 
oiisly  impair  pr(^essitpwar§ .  ^ak^  p^^^ 
speed,  interest;  and  m«ming;^^^^ 
need  tp  recognize  this  pp^ibility^ 
that  emphasis  can      adjijsted^p  bc^ 
sen-e  the  total  reading  program. 

The  teacher  is  The  key  p^^^^     i^^  de^ 
iermininifthesi^^^^^^     of  dredding^p^^^ 
gram.   Whether  children  j^nijicft^^^ 
by  one  method  than,  anoth^ 
determined  by  the  skill  and  enthusi 
of  the  teacher:   In  rarent  yairs^^ 
search  has  consistently  shown  jha^^ 
quality  of  the  taicher  in  .thc  cla^^^^ 
is  the  most  imiwrtaht  variable  rejating 
to  lioiy  well  the  pupils  in  a  cjass:li^n^^^^ 
to  read;   Effective  fundionihg^iii  s^^^ 
a  key  role  requires  that  a  tcacfer  kft^ 
as  much  as  possible  about  1 )  phonfc^^^ 
and  fesearclVrdated  to  p^^^^ 
total  rending  process,  and.  3y  tfie  pij-_ 
pils'  reading  abilities  arid  ^^n^^  , 

Acting  in  terms  of  the  prareding^^^ 
gitidelincs  le*Kls  one  directly,  to  ftie, 
next.  Teachers  should  taknan  ^active ^ 
part  in.  determining  the  role  of^pffon^ 
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in  the  redding  program^  On  the 
iwhoie^.  riiwlehitd^^  are  vyell- 

tramed^pC^  who  are  ca- 

,gaWe;oi:.^^^^  reading  needs 

.oflpupilsTa^^  the  program  to 

:meetfhe%^nw^  for  mdivid- 

usJ;  differe^^^^  job,  and 

.  only "  teache rs  are Jn  a  posit i on ,  to  ^ kno w 
jhese/iiceds  lv^^^^  jenoiigh  to  adjiist  in- 
Jlty?S?pn?!  Pr^^  ?o  meet  them : 

teachers  rshou^^^^^      encouraged  to  do 

?HLS-guideTm^  for  example, 

.^ttetiefi^^  and 
?metlic^  :fpr  children  ivho  are  s'oiv 
?lj&niers  or  fast Je^^^  ;  for  children 
i«rho,  Ifiave  speech,  ^and  hea r iiig  p rob- 
lems  pSr^^^^  wlio  learn  better 

tKfo'ugh^yiS^^^  au- 
t^^pfyhm^nsi-  Ipmeans  that  teachers 
xft|t3' adjust  for  the 
{fic% \tt|fitr?^ste^  content  is 

W^lbPilPi    without  any  direct 

3t:^ls  ^^&pgm  that  adjusting  for 
^>fi<]i^|3u^^\di^  is  an  age-old 

^PJpW^  i^l^lt  ^  "0  solutions. 
3tevefthe^^^  »7ncty  of 

i^igb-n^^^^  available  to  to- 

day's 4e^hers.„^^  tbvvard 
irecpgnizing  _d^^^  and  providing 

:fpr  ,t^^^^^  rich  benefits  for 

ltheipTi|)ns:^^^  ^ 

^fe_/##r^fi?/r/i^  the  reading 

fp/ogfqm.y  ^Basically,  the  two  rriajor 
/goals  ofr^^  are  word 

rVfOj^wi jfipn^^  cojii prehension  These 
'gqais-<gn<%  :be  separated,  i)ut  for 
:instfuctional;^^  it  is  probably 

.bctteiv  to .  place  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
:Ane:an<l  d^^  Early  in  the 

.|frciess^.-6t  1^^^^  read,  word  rcc- 

PSili^i iCin^^y '"S  phonics )  sli 6 uld 
:r(^cive  majo>^^^  and  as  prog- 

fess  is  nid^  should  l)C 

r^iftedyq-cpit^^^^^ 


J?hpnjc%ihas  aji  extremely  inipprtant 
.  -         tojplay^  inrthe  teacfiing  of  reading. 


In  this  paper  it  is.assiimed  that.phon 
analysis  is  best  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  word-identificatiph  techr 
nicjiies  fpr  the  purpose  of  imlpcfejj^^^^ 
\yords  which  Jire  known  an  their  spor 
ken  form  jyutainkiiown  in  their  ^vfXtteh' 
form.  It  is  known  tliat  the  pupils:  can 
Icani  to  read  by  any  of  a^  humW  of 
methods.  Thus  teachers,  rather  than^ 
nicthodi  are  the  nibst  important  ya^^^^^^ 
hie  in  the  teacliihg  .process.  Teachers  _ 
are  ciicouraged  to  know  fe^rafch  r^^^ 
iiTg  to  methods  aiui.  materials  arid  to: 
utilize  their  knowledge  m -adjusting, 
tiicir  procedures  to  the  jnAix'^SM 
needs  iii  their  own  classrooms. 
Guidelines  for  making  these  ad jiijU 
mchts  are  provided; 
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d|ingui$^    Mrinciples  and 
:K<eading:;2Bra^       in  the 
/iElemenfefy  School 


^THEr  ZAfES^^  on  Ian- 

r^lVfS?*^&S0^^:^M  contrary  to  popu-^ 

"lafer:  belicf^^  writing  is  not  recorded 

i^peech-o^^^^  down  talk"  al- 

Ittouglf  af  tffie^^  be  exactly  this, 

/as  dem^  Jcinds  of  litr 
^©ratufe'writte^ 
p  ^ ;  itO'i      (r^dt  or  otHenyise  rendered 

|:v :  pi^J^-;        newj^^  suggests 

ffil^ 'Wstead^^  speech  and  En~ 

iglish  Wl^i^^  independent 

I:  ;  i^SemsfM  each  representing 

l^y    ?jinguist^^^^^  being 

jlexi&Piand^^  information. 

pistenrng;^^^  the  identification  of 

S^^d^  g%hM^^  information 

tHat|is  rjr^^^^  and 
E  : ;  reading-  -involves .  ^t he  i derit i ficatipn  of 
fi       infodQ^atiohi  that^     represented  drtho- 


"Eihgiust ic  forms 
GofisiH^  for nis  which 

.^ir^Pf^^flJ^^  the  spelling  l-era-d, 
:  J^WfTen  the  iin^stic  form  carries  tlie 
1  r  ^infprniati^  noun  and  refers, to 

^^_ymetalj'*^^^t^^^^  is  pronounced 

-  i^ll<17^t>y1l?^  the  information 

"Jtiis^ry  to  guiding  or 

\  ;^i|ecting,^^^/-^Ta-^^^ 

-Hence,tohe  says^^  metal  pipe  was 
^  .:^iTrip^  will  /led/  you 

^gutspj^^^  although  /led/ 

,  4l^i^/led/\a^^^^ 

vAlsosi^^^  of  lingiiistic 

sfofms  :repre  the  prpnuncia- 

x<^:tiQn!  /fiyst/;   Jh   the  sentence,  ^'I 
;  ./mist/^he  off 
I  ..4he^i xjire^^^  spelling  in-i^S'S" 

'I  if is  usedil^  it^  represents  the 
L  Ilinguistic  ^form.  conveying  ihfpnriation 
1  /rcjati^^  verb,  indicating 

^■^tz  r^^n-^^  ibcafe  _A  noun  referring  to 


water  in  the  form,  of  particles  fl(»^^^^ 
near  tiie  surface  of  the  earth/ w^iijd  j^^^ 
represented  by  the  speHirig  turf-i^^^^^ 
in  :the  sentence^  "Th^  ^^^se:  morning; 
/niTst/  hid  the  house  frphi^  vip^^^^^^ 
Cpiiiparing  spellings  and'  prpriuncia- 
tipns  in  this'  mariner  suggest ^^haiiorie 
is  liot  an  actiializatipri  or  representa- 
tipij  of  the  other.   More  than-phpriplr 
ogy  arid  orthography  are.  inyolyed; 
here.   LexicaL  arid  gramma^c^I  m 
riiation  are  necessaiy  before,  the  cpire^^ 
spelling  or  pronunciatipri  of  a  given 
word  can  be  identified. 

Reading  and  understanding 
Language    consists    of  linguistic 
foritis  which  are  physically  represented 
by  speech,  by  writing,  and  presumaWy 
in  .still:  other  \vays.    In  other  words;, 
speech  is  one  mediurii  through  whi^^^^^^ 
langtiage  is  expressed,  writing  is  an- 
other.    Neither  speech  rior  writing;  is 
the  language;  hoih  of  them  are^expres^^ 
sions  of  the  larigiiage.   Spring;  andj 
\vriting  are,  therefore,  ^orily  indiri^tjy 
related  to  each  other  thrpugh|Hrigui^^^ 
fprms;  they  are  not  represait|ftqft^^^ 
each  other.   Xhe  1  iuguistic,  fpmsHar^^^^^ 
tiie  units  which  jink  both  speec)hL:and_ 


writing  to  meaning.  Strictly^speaking, 
tiie  process  of  reading:  ^rr  ^f  cl^  ripL 
involve  meaning  jri  the  sense  of  under-, 
standing ^ d iscourse ;  i t  riier ely^:  iriy oly es 
the  identificatiori  of.  the,  Jinguistic 
forms.  The  interpretation  rpf  the 
riieanirig,  from  the  lingfiiistic  fonns  *isj^ 
of  course,  not  limited  to  reading  but 
appl ies  tp  any  form  pf  commimkat 
arid  its  cleyelopriient  is  the;;resppnsibij-: 
ity  of  the  total  school  pi-ografe  "But 
sirice  there  is  little  poirit  to  readirig  unr 
less  riieaning  is  being  derived],  it  Js 
both  riaturai  arid  good  tfikt  teachers 
are  coricerried  with  the  understanding: 
of  discourse  vvhile  they  teacH  .reading. 
However,  it  would  l)e  more^accurate.to 
say  that  what  they  are  doing,  is  teacH*. 
^ing  both  reading  a«rf  understand^  , 


Speech  and  writing 
,  .  Although  spepch  and  writing  are 
diff^erent  manifestations  of  linguistic 
iforros  and  dq^^  each  other, 

.  the:fad4hat:^  writing  is  alpha- 
l^tjc  does  make  for  some  correspon- 
dencej^^^^^^  shoukl 
tSk?  f lly^^i?^^^^^     ^this  correspondence 

-  in^teacWng.d^  read.  Actualjyv 

die  ;prese%-day  spelling  systeffi  is  a 
fairly  accuf ate . reflection  of  late  iddl e 
English  pronunci^^^^  English  as  it 
was  spoken  about  years  ago.  At 
the  same:  tim^^^  should  be  recognized 
that  any  Ian giiage  is  a  composite  of  di- 
alects, eacjhdial^^^^  own  lexir 
con^and^  manifested 
via)  speech' or  wnti  there 

_  iafe-many-  lahgiiages  that  have  only 
spoken  X expression  and  are  not  mani- 
fested :through  writing.  The  writing 
system  for  a  language  usually  uses 
.many  qistoms  (le.xical  and  grammati- 
cal) tliat;diffeK  used  in  spo- 
ken, expression.  This  fact  creates 
many  difficulties. Jpr  the  beginning 
reader 

*  /Children  automatically  learn  linguis- 
,tic.fqrms  as  they  learn  to  speak.  They 
begihi  \vith  triar  and  error  imitations 
and  memorizalioh  of  the  language  they 
are  exposed  to  and  participate  in. 
Gradually  children  begin  to  notice  cer- 
tain regiUarities  within  the  grammati- 
cal sysleni,  the  phonological  system, 
and^  the  vocabulary  of  the  language. 
When  children  begin  noticing  such 
regitlantiesv  as  the  order  of  words  for 
different  kinds  of  sentences,  the  forma- 
tions of  plurals,  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  sounds  are  used  in  speech, 
.and  thatrthe  voice  is  raised  when  ask- 
ing certain  kinds  of  questions,  diey  can 
begin  generalizing  and  learning  more 
efficiently.  By  die  time  they  report  to 
school  and  are  ready  to  begin  learnitig 
io  read^and  write,  they  already  are  in 
command  of  a  large  stockpile  of  lin- 
guistic forms  which  they  can  express 
0"^!gh  their  speech.    Learning  to 
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read  and  write  will  enableT  them  to  as- 
sociate graphic  configiirations  with  the 
linguistic  forms  they  already  know  and 
through  reading  and  writing  to  learn 
more  linguistic  forms,  extending  their 
language  competence  while  doing;  ^6.. 
It  seenis  obvious,  therefore,  that^  the 
easiest  access  to  the  wriUen  expression 
of  language  iof  a  child  is  through  his 
9wn.  speech.  For  this  reason  it  proba- 
l)ly  'does  not  do  too  hilich  harm  at  least 
for  primary  grade  teachers  to,  view 
writing  as  graplucally  recorded' s^^^ 
— provided,  of  course,  that  the  wrirte^ 
materials  they  use  for  iristructiorial 
purposes  do  reflect  the  langliage  spor 
ken  by  the  children. 
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Dialects  of  English 

The  dialects  of  American  English 
may  be  classified  on  at  least  three  pa- 
rameters: geographic  region,  social 
class,  and  functional  variety.  Ah  edii- 
cated  I3ostonian  speaks  differently 
from  an  equally  educated  Texan ;  An 
educated  Bostonian  speaks  differently 
from  an  iuieducated  Bostoriiari;  An 
educated  Bostonian  speaks  differehdy 
when  addressing  a  formal  meeting, 
than  when  talking  casually  with 
friends  at  a  social  afl'ain  This  same 
educated  Bostonian  uses  still  different 
dialects  or  varieties  when  he  vyrites  an 
informal  letter  to  a  close  friend  and 
when  he  writes  an  article  for  publica- 
tion in  a  professional  journal.  It  is 
obvious  that  each  American  niay  use  a 
variety  of  dialects.  No  American 
speaks  the  English  language;  eacli 
American  speaks  a  dialect  or  dialects 
of  the  English  language.  Each  of  us 
speaks  a  variety  of  English  diat  ena- 
bles us  to  get  along  with  other  mem-; 
hers  of  our  social  and  geographic 
groups  in  whatever  situations  \ye  cpm- 
nutnicate  widi  them.  All  dialects  are 
equally  good  from  a  language  point  of 
view;  none  is  more  logical  of  correct 
than  any  of  die  others.  Inevitably  the 
speech  used  by  educated  people  in  any 
region  assumes  tlie  role  of  die  prestige 
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.  iHialcct;  tarid  becoifnes  the  standard' 
:  ;  ip8»cH;;6f.  tl^^  There  is  no 

uniform    standard    dialect  spoken 
;  "4hftugh6ut:6ur 

For  purposes^^  of  disciissiori:  it  is  conr 
]  \tn\eni  "^^^^  as  lilahi- 

festfdUhro^^  subr 
,  lysteiris:  lex^       grammatical,,  and 
*^^pK6nologicar^_,^hese_^    ,iriterjclepen>  , 

dent  systems  .biit  their  inter rela- 
.  Sionsfiips  ^y^  be  disaissed  here. 
It  is  impo  aware 
of  these  subsyst^  iif  one  is,  to  under- 
stand ^'^^^ 
.  eyance  to  readiiig.  Similarly,  Ian- 
^age  .expres^  writing  may 

Ibe  di^isseJ  relation  to  its  lexical, 
^^mmatica^^^^  subsys- 
tems: 'Each  dialect  as  represented 
through  speech  .or/  has  its  own 

]     lexicon  gf  inyeritpry  of  words,  its  own 
system  pr  morph^^^^      and  syntax,  its 
,  own  pronuhciation   scheme,   and  in 
some  instances  even  its  own  spelling 
schemes.  For  example,  what  one  man 
[    calls  ,a  frying  pan  or  skillet,  another 
-probably/ cails  a  spider;  some  say  sack, 
,  whjle  ptliers{prp^       say  bag.  Some 
„,  ,pe6ple  use  dived  as  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb  rfi^f;^         others  use  dove. 
C    Does^  the  reader  say  ought  not  or 
fhadn%  ought  or  perhaps  didh*t  ought  f 
While  one  . person  says,  "Please  park 
the  ;car,*'  a  Bpstohian  says,  "Please 
^  pahk  my  cah."  Each  time  the  writer 
has  ihe  word  alttwugh  in  this  paper, 
she  has  been  careful  to  spell  it  o-/- 
_   /rA-rOrit-^/-/!;  however  when  she  writes  a 
.      casual  letter:to  her  sister,  she  always 
spells  in  a-Ut^hr  o . 
Obviously  the'  similarities  among  the 
>  dialects  of  a  given  language  are  far 
greater  than  the  differences  or  men 
iyplild  be  aininteliigible  to  one  another 
ahd.phe:coujd  riot  say  that  the  dialects 
iwere  variations  of  the  same  language. 
/Biitidiflfererices-^^^  exist  and  they  have 
ip/be-^feckoiied  widi,  most  particularly 
*  ih^he  early  stages  of  learning  to  read 
^^ajid^wfite^ 
^'^he  educated  adult  uses  several  va- 
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rieties  of  spoken  and  written  English 
and  is  aware  of  many  more.  He  shifts 
from  ^  one  variety  to  the  other  easily  as 
a  speaker,  listener,  reader^  or  wnten. 
Children  entering  school  lisualjy  know 
and  tise  only  brie  variety  of  sppkeri  lEn- 
glishi  an  jnfonrial  variety  ipfj  the  r.Cr. 
gional  aiid  social  dialect  ^used^  >yithin 
theuhc>me,:.en>i^^ 

reflects  the  features  of  prbnunciatipri,. 
vocabulary,  and  gramriiaf  of-this  pef^ 
sonal:  home  dialect.  Now,  /almost 
without  e.xceptiori,  readirig  iristruc- 
tional  riiaterials  are  written  iri  a  fotr 
mal,  educated,  so-called  "uniform  stari- 
dafd"  dialect  which  riobpdy  speaks 
anywhere  in  just  that  fbrm.^  This 
written  dialect  may  and  does  represefit 
language  forms  urifariiiliaf  Xo  children 
stniggling  with  beginning  reading  in 
many  parts  of  the  countiy,  Qiildren 
who  have  havl  a  lot  of  stories  read  to 
them  by  someone  do  have  an  advan^^ 
tage  over  those  children  who  have  nbt , 
been  read  to  sirice  the  iormer  group 
has  been  exposed  to  this  written  dia- 
lect to  some  degree.  The  written  dia- 
lect and  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
children  may  differ  in  vo<^buiary, 
grammar,  and  in  pronunciatipri-spell- 
ing  patterns.  When  this  variation 
happens,  children  are  con frprited  with 
trying  to  learn  a  new  representational 
system  and  new  langiiage  fprrris,  too 
— all  at  the  same  time — something  that 
anyone,  even  Einstein,  would  find  hard 
to  do.  The  riiore  divergence  there  is 
between  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
chil(lren  and  the  dialect  of  the  written 
materials,  the  more  difficult  is  the  job 
of  learning  to  read  likely  to  be. 

In  fairness  to  children,  the  staridard 
dialect  of  their  region  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  beginning  reading 
materials  should  be  based  on  the  chil- 
dren's speech  patterns.  In  addition,, 
primary  grade  teachers,,  especially, 
need  to  be  aware  of  similarities  arid' 
differences  among  the  dialects^  used  by 
themselves,  by  their  children,  arid  jn 
the  instructional  materials  they  use; 
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They,  also  need to  relate 
.di^ec^^^^^  the  conventional 

system;  of  spelling  since  En- 

.gljsh  spelling  is  uniform  across  dia- 
lects; Genera^  is  ho  one  cor- 
Tect,4way  of  .prqnou  given  \vord, 
-  and:  are  frequently  pfohpunced 
differently  m  dialects..  But 
eachptchildr  lea^  early  in  school  that 
^ there. is. one :ari^  only  ohe  correct  way 
of  spellihgia  woW 

Plionpjogic^i  variations 

Cphsider  :h6w  some  specific  in- 
stances of  dialectal  variations  in  rela- 
tion 40.  the^eachih   of  feadihg,  begin- 

-.ning  with:  auditor>*  discfiminatioh. 
The?vafioiis  diale^^  share  k 

.common  reservoir  of  sounds  and  they 
pattern  these  sounds  similarly;  but 
there  are  diffe         among  them,  too. 

'Children  Jfecpm^  proficient  in  de- 
tecting slight  ahd  subtle  differences  in 
spe&h  sounds- ifa^  are  significant  in 
distiriguishihg/between  words  in  their 
dialects,  such  as  the  exclusion  and  in- 
clusion of  voicing  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  /f/  and  /v/.  At  the 
^me:time  they  become  just  as  profi- 
cient; in  ignoring  other  differences 
aniphg  speech  spunds  that  are  not  sig- 
nificant jh  their  dialects.  In  other 
words,  they  learn  not  to  hear  differ- 
ences that  make  no  difference  in  their 
dialects.  If  they  didn't  discriminate, 
they  would  go  crazy  trying  to  learn  to 
speak  or  to  understand  what  anyone 
elfejaid.  Ypwel  phonemes  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  differentiation 
among  dialects.  Auditory  discrimina- 
tion tests  and  reading  instructional 
,niatefials  that  do  not  take  dialectal  dis- 
tributions of  phonemes  into  considera- 
tion are  of  questionable  value  at  best. 
J^aihire  tp  distinguish  aurally  between 
two  sounds  or  two  words  may  mejin 
npfhihg  more  than  that  the  test  or  in- 
stnictibnal  m^^  do  not  reflect  the 
child's  dialect.  For  example,  Spanish 
speaking  children  in  New  York  com- 

O    nly  cannot  hear  a  difference  be- 


tween  the  words  ship  and  sheept  In 
their  native  dialect  /T/  and  /^/  are  not 
in  contrast,  that  is,  make  ho  difference 
between  words  and  are,  therefore,. con- 
sidered the  same  phoneme..  'Sp;:these 
childfeh  have  learned  hot  to*  distin- 
guish between  two  very  different  pho- 
nemes of  another  dialect..  For  the 
same  reason  these  children  cannot  aur- 
ally distihguishbetweeri;pairsp^^^^ 
like  /at/dfer  ahd  latter^  wdsh  d^nd  watchi 
Dialectal  uistfibutioh  of  phpnemes:a^^^^ 
has  implications  for  the  use  of  Iritial: 
Teaching  Alphabet  materials^  In  some 
respects  uniformly  written,  i^ta.  ma- 
terials are  scarcely  ahy  imprpyemeW^ 
pver  materials  written  in  traditional 
orthography. 

Dialectal  variatioh  in  the  distribu- 
tions^ ot.phonemes  has  implications  for 
rhyming  words,  too.  Words  that 
rhyme  in  one  dialect  do  not  necesisanly 
rhyme  in  another  dialect.  For  exajri- 
ple,  f-r-o-g  and  l-o-g  rliyme  in  one  dia- 
lect because  these  words  are  pro- 
nounced frog  and  log,  but  ih  other  dia- 
lects they  may  be  pronounced  as  /fr6g/ 
and  /log/  without  rhyming.  Unless 
rhyming  words  are  selected  in  the 
light  of  pupils'  dialects,  tHe  concept 
of  rhyming  breaks  down  into  meaning- 
less confusion.  For  this  reason  the  re- 
cently developed  reading  materials 
based  on  spelling  patterns  should  be 
used  warily,  unless  they  have  made 
provision  for  dialectal  differences  ih 
pronunciation  or  unless  the  teacher 
does  so.  Spelling  does  hot  determine 
pronunciation  in  English. 

Homophones — worrls  prohpuhced' 
alike  although  having  different  meah- 
ings  and  spellings — also  differ  from 
one  dialect  to  another.  Ship  znd  sheep 
are  not  homophones  for  some,  but  they 
are  for  those  Spanish  spetnkirig  chil- 
dren mentioned  earlier.  They  respond 
to  ship  and  sheep  as  others  do  to 
r-i-g-h-t  and  w-r-i-t-e;  that  is,  they 
pronounce  them  alike  although  they 
recognize  the  differences  ihispelling  and; 
meaning.   To  be  homophohes,..sets  of 
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words  must  Be  selected  in  relation  to 
fpupilsl.dialects. 

Another  area  in  which  phonological 
;vafiah*pns;a^      dialects  must  be  con- 

'  sidef«!:is  in  Uie  c^  of  key  Avords  as 
mhenionic  devices  for  remembering 
and  fecaU^  It  is  of 

little  lise,  for  ^,e^^  to  tell  children 

tKaf  the  l)ig  bi^^  that  hides  its  head  in 
riie  ^iid  begins  with  /o/,  the  short  o 
soiind,  wheji  they  call:  that  big  bird  an 
yo]f^sthc)v,\\6x  Keywords 
faibin;Uieif;^^^^^^  iinlcis  they  reflect 
theipronuhcia^^  used  in  the  dialects 
the:pui)ilsisj)cak^ 

There  is:,no  uniforni  set  of  pronun- 
ci*TLti6ns  that  can  be  used  validK  for 
teiichiiig  bibihid  and  letter  correspond- 
ences,>or  phonic  rules,  throughout  the 
coTintfy  and  across  all  dialectb. 
Published  instnictional  materials  that 
represent  tlie  pronunciation  of  only 
dije  dialect , are  vali(l  only  for  that  one 
dialect.   Since  phoneme-grapheme  cor- 

_  respoiidenceb  dilYer  among  dialects,  the 
differences  need  to  be  indicated  in  the 
instrnctioiial  manuals  so  that  teachers 

,  may  select. the  phonic  rulcb  appropriate 
to  the  dialect  or  dialects  thev  happen 
itp  be  working, with. 

Graninialical  and  vocabulary 
variations 
Reading., problems  nia\  also  occur  in 
felatiph  to  the  grammatical  and  le.xical 
subsystems  of  language.  Grammar  re- 
fers to  that  part  of  the  language  that 
(lealb  with  the  sigiials  by  which  mean- 
ingful nelationsliipb  within  sentences 
afe^  shown.    This  area  includes  how 
individual  words  are  formed  and  how 
words. are  arranged  to  make  sentences. 
For  example,  most  English  dialects 
4use  an    form  to  designate  plurals,  but 
nptrall  of  them  do  so.   In  some  dialects 
singiilar  and  plural   words  may  be 
pfohqiihced  the  same  way  with  plural- 
ity being  designated  in  some  other 
way.  Ill  such  dialects  one  may  say  ^^I 
.got  one  book"  and  "I  got  three  book/' 
^  "I  got  three'  books.'*  Since  three 
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designates  the  number,  an  i  at  the  end' 
of  book  is  unnecessary.  For  children 
speaking  such  dialects  book  7\\\(l^bddks 
may  be  homophones,  words  pro- 
nounced alike  although  differing  m 
meaning  and  spelling.  This  circuni- 
struicc  does  not  mean  that  these  chiU 
dren  do  hoi  see  the  jr  at- the  end;bf'ihe 
written  word  or  that-they  db; not  neces- 
sarily know  that  one  word  Js  singular 
and  the  other  one  plural.  The^i.  en<iiiig 
is  just  not  part  of  their  dialect  so  they 
dp  not  pronounce  it  when  readiiig;  In 
some  dialectb  it  ib  appropriate  and  cor- 
rect to  say  ''He  see  them"  rather  than 
'*He  sees  them."  Children  speaking 
these  dialects  are  not  leaving,  off  aii  s 
ending;  there  is  none  in  their  dialect. 
It  is  normal  and  natural  for  children 
learning  to  read — trying  to  understand 
what  the)  are  reading-rrrto.read.as  they 
theniseU  es  speak.  It  is  even  desirable 
that  they  do  .so  in  the  initial  stages 
since  this  indicates  that  the  content,  is 
being  understood.  However^  renderr 
ing  written  material  orally  as  one 
speaks  raises  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitnteb  an  error  in  reading.  Saying 
book  for  books,  play  for  played,  or  ive 
was  for  we  were  are  not.  always  mis- 
takes; but  merely  the  way  some  people 
talk. 

Vocabulary  differences  among  clia- 
lects  create  still  other  difficulties  when 
uniform  reading  instructional  materials 
are  Ubcd.  There  are  two  basic  prob- 
lenib  related  to  dialectal  variations  in 
vocabulary.  The  firbt  is  that  (Hfferent 
dialects  may  Ube  different  names  for 
the  same  things.  What  the  book  calls- 
a  pail,  the  children  may  call  a  bucket; 
what  they  call  curtains  may  be  blinds 
or  shades  in  children's  reading  mate- 
rials. 

The  second  problem  is  that  many 
words  have  similar,  but  not  identical, 
meanings  in  different  dialects.  The 
verb  form  carry  imy  be  used  as  an  ex- 
ample here.  In  one  dialect  a  person 
may  carry  books,  purses,  and  other 
small  objects  which  can  be  supported 


jn-KiS;^^^^  but  be  does  not 

.cafry^^^^  are  infants  or 

are'  ih'capacfe^^  and  laid  out  on 
stjetcbefs.  Dunhg.the  three  years  she 
liiyea*  in*  Soutlr  GaroHna  the  writer 
neyer  'became*  reconciled  to  carrying 
.people,  im^.tlie  .sense  of  conducting  or 
jescortirig::Uiem  ^^^^  the  air- 

|)prt5; or  tp^tlie^theater.  In  the  writer'b 
d\d}^c{  one  tq^^  to  bucli  places. 

All'  words-: have  a  range  of  meanings, 
amUthis  range  may  shift  from  one  dja- 
lect  to?  another.  Children  who  try  to 
leaf  h^to  read  -  ffc^^  instructional  mate- 
rials-that' comaih  familiar  word  forms, 
;butrwhose  nieahings  do  not  make  any 
sense  to  tlieni,  :have  difficulty  in  un- 
derstaiulirig^wh at  reading  i  all  about. 
Np^  wonder  that  first  grade  children 
often  fed  that  Books  talk  funny. 


Summarv 

Variations  in  pronunciation,  gram- 
mar^ J^kV  Vocabuiary  among  dialects 
ilild'idL%J?P9SS  in  the  customs  used  by 
speech  and^  writing  are  important  to 
yie  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elenien- 
:tary.  school]4)afticularly  ii.  the  primary 
grades.  For  too  long  primary  grade 
teachers  have  been  left  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trving  to  reconcile  uni- 
formly written  inbtructional  materials 
^»-ith  dialectal  \  ariationb  in  language. 
In  niost  instances  they  have  failed  be- 
cause of  inadequate  knowledge, 
-tihgtiistic  principles  related  to  dialec- 
tal- variations  need  to  be  incorporated 
into  teacher-training  programs  as  well 
~  as  into  instructional  materials.  Atten= 
tion  needs  to^  be  given  to  dialectal 
variation  in  the  prej)aration  of  mate- 
rials for  children  to  read  in  the  initial 
stages  of  reading  instruction.  In  addi- 
tion; dialectal  variations  in  pronuncia- 
tiori,  grammar,  y.nd  vocabular)  need  to 
\  be  spelled  out  in  gui<lebooks  and  man- 
^  uals-SO  that  teachers  can  make  reading 
materials  more  meaningful  for  their 
^  "ils  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
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Syntax  and  Semantics 

in  Reading; 

Jack  R.  Cameron 
University  of  Calgary 

Tlie  descriptive  principle 
IN  RECENT  YE.\RS  it  has  beconie  clear 
that  the  only  legitimate,  approach.  ;to_„ 
the  study  of  the  English  language  is 
de*^criptive.  Prescriptive  metliods,. 
based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  schoob  system  to 
make  d  priori  assumptions  about  the 
language  habits  of^  people,  r.fe  no 
longer  defensible.  Whatever  English 
or  reading  teachers  tell  their  students 
about  the  language  should  reflect  as^ 
much  as  possible  the  facts  of?  ciif  rent' 
usage;  that  is,  it  should  be  ai realistic 
description  of  how  speakers  of  English^ 
use  the  language  today  in  various  situ- 
ations. 

This  descriptive  principle  has  most 
commonly  been  applied  to  the  study  ol 
grammar  and  usage;  but  if  it  is  interr 
preted  a  little  more  broadly,  it  has  im- 
portant imphcations  for  readings  educa- 
tion as  well.  Specifically,  if  students 
are  to  be  efficient,  intelligent  readers, 
the)  must  be  trained  to  handle  the  syn- 
tactic and  semantic  problems  that=  will 
face  them  in  adult  life.  If:  much  of 
their  reading  education  is  not  focused' 
on  the  realities  of  dail>  practice,  the 
program  is  not  descriptive;  does  not 
reflect  the  demands  of  popular  usage; 
and  is,  therefore,  open  to  the  kind^  of 
attack  currently  aimed  at  the  prescrip- 
tive teaching  of  grammar  and  usage. 


Syntactic  analysis 

One  example  is  the  study  of  syntax ; 
tiiat  it),  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  to  show  their  relationship.  It 
it)  prubabi)  not  too  mudi  a  wrench  of 
thit)  traditional  definition  to  extend: the 
term  to  encompass  the  study  of  sen- 
tence arrangement  within  a  paragraph, 
including  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing: What  is  the  balance  between  loose 
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and  periodic  constructions?  between 
'Iprig  and  short  sentences?  between 
sfetemehts  and -questions?  How  does 
the  writer  employ  repetition  and  ex- 
ploit metaphor?  Where  does  lie  quote 
from  other  sources?  Wliat  devices 
jdpes  he  iise  to  emphasize  his  major 
pqirits  and-  to  clarify  the  development 
oHKis. theme?  Siich-  stylistic  analysis 
is^  impo^^^^  in  the  education  of  an 
efficient  :f^^^  it  trains  the  eye 

tb  hoiice  the  syntactic  patterns  and 
Thetoficaj  device^^  used  by  a  writer  to 
qrgahize  and  dfaihatize  his  ideas. 
_I2This  soft  'of  syntactic  aailysis  as  a 
standard  phase  of  the  developmental 
reading  program  throughout  the  public 
schools  lias  beei  neglected.  For  one 
tliirig;  vocalnilary  study  rather  than 
syntax  has  received  most  attention. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  lexical 
content,  which  includes  such  features 
.  "  as  the  balance  between  native  and  bor- 
rowed words  and  the  uhe  of  slanted 
yocabulary,  is  a  vital  characteristic  of 
style,  it  has  been  overemphasized  at 
the  expense  of  the  larger  syntactic 
structures.  Such  emphasis,  which  en- 
courages students  to  look  at  language 
largely  in  terms  of  single  words,  is  a 
mistake.  IBecause  university  English 
depaftriients  have  concentrated  on  the 
historical  approach  to  literature,  teach- 
ers have  not  been  trained  to  analyze 
prose  style  and  have  thus  concentrated 
on  the  bits  and  pieces  of  language — a 
simplef,^  .more  mechanical  process. 
Training  in  stylistic  analysis  and  |)rac- 
ticai  criticism  has  been  largely  re- 
stricted to  honors  or  graduate  students ; 
and  although  courses  in  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  English  language 
are  appearing  more  frequently,  the  in- 
fluence of  linguistics  on  classroom 
practice  is  still  slight. 

Traditional  vs.  contemporary 
«  material 

But  assume  that  such  analysis  either 
is  or  will  shortly  be  a  standard  pliase 
'^^'^  increasing  number  of  progressive 
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reading  programs.  It  is  then  a. matter 
of  ensuring  that  the  material  used  for 
practice  meets  tlie  requirements  of  the 
descriptive  principle.  The  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  essays  used,  in  comr 
prehension  and  interpretation  drills 
should  prepare  the  .student,  to  handle 
the  kind  of;  syntax  and  thought  pat- 
terns he  wiltbe  faced  with  by  die  pow- 
erful and  well-organized  forces,  in  soci- 
ety who  will  constantly  be  attempting, 
to  inform,  reform,  persuade,  arid  de- 
ceive him.  As  a  re.sult,  it  is  folly  to 
depend  on  literary  materials  as  the 
foundation  for  a  reading  program. 
The  teacher  who  undertakes  extensive 
explication  df  tcxtc  with  Swift,  Dick- 
ens, or  Faulkner  may  be  training  stu- 
dents to  read  the  literary  classics,  but 
not  necessarily  to  read  other  things 
that  in  some  ways  are  more  iriiportaiit. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ability  to 
handle  the  often  complex  thinking  and 
sentence  structure  of  literature  is  not 
valuable;  however,  it  is  important  to 
remind  one's  self  that  there  is  no  necr 
essary  transfer  to  reading  material  of  a 
much  difTereiit  kiiu! — the  daily  paper, 
for  iii.staiice.  No  doubt  diere  is. a.  cer- 
tain elegance  in  the  Seiiecaii  aphorisms 
of  Bacon,  in  the  grandly  Ciceronian 
periodic  constructions  of  Miitori,  and 
in  the  flamboyant,  romantic  prose  of 
Ruskiii,  but  undue  attention  to  such 
reading  takes  vahiable  time  from  the 
analybi^  of  contemporary  prose,  which 
is  largely  based  on  speech.  If  die  read- 
ing program  does  not  pay  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  prose  of  the  mass 
media,  it  is  not  descriptive  and  fails  to 
provide  tiie  students  with  some  civil 
defense  against  the  media  fallout  that 
all  meet  every  day. 

The  wTiter  realizes  that  he  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  talking  like  a  Philis- 
tine, of  de-enipliasizing  the  noble  liter- 
ary heritage  of  western  man,  of  advo- 
cating that  one  orient  mass  education 
to  the  transient  and  often  vulgar  and 
tawdry  prochicts  of  a  plastic,  commer- 
cial culture.    If  he  is  charged  with 
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^these  things^  he  is  misunderstood.  His 
jpoint  is  that  if  the  prochicts  of  the 
schools  are  excited  about  Shakespear- 
ean drama  arid  open  the  works  cf  Jane 
AusteUj  Stephen  Crane,  and  Shirley 
'Jacksoii  .with  enthusiabm  and  yet  are 
not  efficient  rea  of  Time  magazine 
of  A\\Q  daily  newspaper,  then  their 
read  ing  ediicat  i  on  ha  s  been  a  -  fail  u  re ; 
They  are  literate  illiterates  in  a  world 
that  can  less  aiul  less  afford  them. 

Newspapers 

The  daily  iiewspaper  has  been  men- 
tioned twice  because  it  is  a  crucial 
conippneht  of  any  reading  program 
whiclvpfetends  to  be  descriptive  and  to 
reflect  the  reading  habits  of  people 
generally.  The  daily  paper  is  the  print 
medium  which  mobt  students  will  read 
more  often  tliai^any  other  ^or  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  the  brief  space  per- 
mitted here  examples  of  how  a  casual 
approach  to  the  syntax  of  the  newspa- 
jpers  can  leave  the  reader  deceived  and 
misinfoniied  will  be  offered. 

At  least  tiiree  syntactic  and  semantic 
problems  are  inmiediately  apparent  in 
reading  a  news  story : 

1)  The  statement  or  suggestion  of 
the  headline,  and  its  accuracy  in  the 
light  of  the  story  iollowing. 

2)  The  concentration  of  in  formation 
in  the  lead  paragraphs  and  the  subse- 
quent decline  of  syntactic  compression 
and  seinantic  content. 

3)  The  frequent  use  of  direct  and 
indirect  quotations. 

For  example,  the  newspapers  of 
North  Anierica  on  April  1.  1968.  fea- 
tured two  dramatic  stories:  President 
Lyndon  Johnsoirs  amiouncements  of  a 
bombing  pause  in  North  Vietnam  and 
of  his  v.Mtiulrawal  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate. One  major  Canadian  paper 
headlined  the  first  story  as  follows : 

so  RTU     V I ETX  A  M  KS I ;     SCO  R  N  I"  V  L    O  V 

LBj*s  HALT  i.v  BOMiUNO.  The  Writer's 
tiimiecjiatc  reaction  was  one  of  disgust 
and  of  a  certain  despair.  After  all,  the 
^  idline   was  quite  direct  and  un- 


ambiguous. The  lead,  however,  read 
as  follow*?; 

w AS n  I  NGTo A  new  V  i  e  t  n  a  m 
pe.ace  canqxaign  gained  nionientum 
today  following  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  halt  the  bombing  of  Nprth. 
Vietriam,  but  earl\  indications  point  to 
rejection  from  Hanoi." 

The  efficient  -  reader  will  immedjately 
note  that  being  "scornful"  is  hpt\qiiite 
the  same  thing  as  **early  indications 
point/*  and  anyone  who  is  distracted 
by  the  capital  letters  of  the  first;clause 
and  lets  his  eyes  skip  carelessly  over 
the  end  of  that  opening  compound^  sen- 
tence is  probably  still  thinking;  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  eidier  as  a  bunch  of 
stubborn  Commies  or  as  firm  arid 
noble  people  who  will  not  give  in  to 
military  blackmail-— depending  upon 
uiie's  political  bias. 

The  next  paragraph  begins,  "North 
Vietnamese  sources  in  Peking  branded 
Johnson's  new  peace  overture.  .  .  .** 
That  phrase  *  in  Peking"  is  an  ihipor- 
tant  qualifying  syntactical  utiit  which 
negates  the  original  headline  arid 
changes  the  entire  conq)lexion  of  the 
story. 

The  third  paragraph  begins,  "The 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  Japanese 
Kyodo  news  agency  quoted  the  .<>inirces 
as  sjiying.  ..."  How  far  luas  one 
come  in  three  sentences?  A  Japanese 
reporter  *s  quoting  of  anonyriious 
sources  in  Red  China  hus  been  head- 
line.s  as  noktii  viktnamk.se  scorn- 
I'L'L.  A  guess  at  the  number  of  read- 
ers who  noticed  th.at  something  was 
lost  in  the  translation,  is  not  an  opti- 
mistic one. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  10- 
point  t}pe  was  replaced  by  smaller 
t)pe.  an  editorial  device  which  sug- 
gests that  the  most  inq)ortant  part  of 
the  story  is  over. 

But  the  intelligent  reader  will  dig 
deeper  into  the  fine  print  and  uncover 
this;  "There  still  has  been  no  official 
connnent  from  Hanoi,  however,  and  in 
Prague  a  North  Vietnamese  diploinat 
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IS.  reported^  to  have  said  his  govern- 
ment intends  to  give  scrions  study  to 
Johnsop's  curtailment  of  the  bombing/* 
Vague  as  it  is,  this  rejjort  is  at  least  as 
cr^ible  as  the  andn>Tnous  tip  to  a  Jap- 
anese cqfrespond^^^  in  Peking.  In 
any  case,  Jt  exposes  the  original  head- 
lirie  as.a  lie»  and<\yl^^^  editors  chose 
Jp-place  the  seniantical  and  syntactical 
eniphasis  on  the  liei^^  as|)ect  of  the 
story  is  the  kind  of  problem  in  reading 
and  iogtstics  tliat  public  school  classes 
should  be  analyzing  alhiost  daily.  The 
thought  an d^^st^^^^^^  jMattlWw  Arnold 
or  .Arnold  Toyiibee  might  be  more 
sound- and  elegan  most  students 
will  never  read  Arnold  and  Toynbee 
—they  will,  lioweyefi  read  the  newsj)a- 
per  that  is  tossed  d?ily  on  the  door- 
step; 

Across  the  page  from  the  Vietnam 
story  u*as  an  Associated  Press  inter- 
view with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
which  reported  Kennedy's  reaction  to 
Johnson's  withdrawal  from  the  cam* 
patgti.  Tlie  lieadline  read  as  follows: 

KENNEDY  NOT  TOO  OPTIMISTIC  AllOUT 

FULL  PARTY  BACKING.  This  headline 
struck  the  writer  as  a  strangely  nega- 
tive reaction  from  an  exj)erienced  ix)li- 
tician,  and  the  lead  ixiragraph  justified 
the- skepticism : 

"new  YORK  (AP)— Senator  Robert 
R  .Kennedy  (Dem.  X.  Y.)  said  today 
that,_  despite  PresidcMit  Johnson's  deci- 
sion not  to  run  for  another  four-year 
tefrii,  hedocs  not  think  the  Democratic 
party  now  is  united  behind  him." 

Doubting  that  the  party  is  **now" 
united  beliind  him  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  a§  not  being  optimistic 
about  future  su()port.  Once  again  the 
headline  writer  has  carelessly  or  delib- 
erately failed  to  notice  the  difference. 

As  a  final  |>oint  there  is  a  jugglitig 
of  the;semantic  content  of  s|)€eches  and 
jnterviews  in  the  handling  of  news  in 
-the;pfinted. media.  There  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  quotation  in  reporting  of  all 
.kinds.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  di- 
••^•^ '  .soinetiriies  it  is  indirectly  para- 


phrased in  its  entirety;  and  sometimes 
direct  quotation  and  paraphrases  are 
scrambled  in  the  same  sentence.  The 
cautious  reader  raises  hii  critical 
guard  a  little  lijgher  wh<iii  uhe  quota- 
tion marks  begin  to  disappear,  for  it  is 
at  these  points  that  slanting  and  distor- 
tion of  what  was  really  said  inost  eas-. 
ily  occur.,  Reading  . education.. should* 
make  it  clear  to  students  that  the  syn- 
tactic blending  of  direct  and  indirect 
quotation  is  always  susj)ect^  and  stu- 
dents should  be  given  ample  op] )ortu- 
nity  to  analyze  Jhe  products  of  the  edi- 
torial mi.\ master  in  newspaj>ers  and 
mag!izines. 

The  writer  has  been  arguing  against 
excessive  emphasis  on  literary  works 
as  the  basis  for  a  developmental  rcjadr- 
ing  program  in  favor  of  a  liiore  promi- 
nent role  for  the  printed  media  of 
popular  culture.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  analysis  of  more  sopliis- 
ticated  varieties  of  prose  is  not  imj)or- 
tant.  But  when  the  teacher  turns 
away  from  the  front  page,  he  does  not 
have  to  go  always  to  Joseph  Conrad  or 
Winston  Churchill  for  his  models.  If 
he  is  interested,  for  instance,  in  the 
rhetorical^  device  of  repetition  and  the 
effect  of  introductory  adverb  phrases, 
he  might  turn  from  the  Kennedy  and 
Juhnson  stories  to  the  syntax  of  James 
Reston  of  the  Ni*tv  York  T'mies^  which 
ap|>eared  in  the  s;une  issue: 

•*lnstead  of  stepping  up  the  bombing 
on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  lie  iias  lim- 
ited it  to  the  areas  around  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  Instead  of  sending  the 
206.000  troops  requested  by  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  WestinorelaiKh  the  commander 
in  Vietnam,  he  has  approved  an  in- 
crease of  only  24.500.  Instead  cf  fol 
lowing  those  who  ha\e  .said  |>eace  talks 
now  were  impossible  and  probably  use- 
less, he  has  made  a  new  appeal  to  the 
enemy  for  i)eace  and  has  even  picked 
his  negotiators.'* 

Prose  analysis  will  probably  never 
be  popular  with  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents, but  they  will  likely  pursue  it 
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'WitK;  mqre^  interest  if  tlie  material 
.    Iinder  study  smacks  of  the  vital  iydrld 
.  q0ames  Weston  ratlicr  than  of  the  ele- 
.ganttO^etiem  of  many  literary 

-  -^classics^:, 

'ITie  fpokeh  media 
Finally,  there  is  a  virtual^  untapped 
source  of  dynamic/ pr^^  a  des- 

cripfi  reading:  prograni  fniist  exploit 
~namely,:th^^  spoken,  word  of  the  elec- 
tronic m^^  radiip  and 
MlSYision.  The;cheapness^  availa- 
;Bility  pT^  haye  made  it 
:ppssib!e{fo^^  cajpttire  the 
squriHs  pFtKisto^,  and"  much  of  this 
pi^  materlaU^^  to  tape  and 
then  printed^  a  rich  contrilni- 
tiotVtoread^ 

^  Asran  example;  recently  the  Liberal 
"Party  of  Canada  rheld  a  convention  to 
ele^:ailea^  Prime  Minis- 

ter'iTester'B:  Pearson,  wlio  is  retiring. 
'  Ganad^^^  normally  a  plilegmatic 

btinch  'wjiere  politics  are  concerned, 
fc^titbis  pa^^  convention  resulted 
:in;  a.  tr&iendbus  surge  of  interest 
because  of  the  sji^^^  ascendancy  of 
a  young;  man  named  Pierre-Elliott 
Tnideau;  \yhq  eventually  won  the 
ieidership.  The  writer  plugged  in  a 
ftopefecord^  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eralVmajpr  speeches  at  the  convention, 
inchiding  one  speech  by  Trudeau»  and 
emerged  Ay  it  some  sizeable  blocks  of 
prose  reprcse^^^^  of  the  living  En- 
glish lahgiiage  on  the  lips  of  people 
charged  with,  the  political,  sociaU  and 
&onpmic  future  of  students.  Reflec- 
tion on  the  syntactic  and  semantic  con- 
lent  of  sonie  of  this  material,  convince^ 
6m  that  the  teacher  of  reading  with 
eiiergy,  iinagination — and  a  tape  re- 
corder—does not  have  to  rely  on  the 
rhetoric  of  another  generation.  To  il- 
shistrate,  jperhci^^^  brief  excerpt  from 
^'a-speech^^^^^  next  Prime  Min- 

iister  will  serve 

?For- many  years  T  have  been  fight- 
ing-for  the  right  of  reason,  for  the 
^  inumph  df  logic  in  politics  over  pas- 
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sion,  for  the  protection  ^qf -individual 
f reedonis  again  st  collective  tyranny, . 
and  for  a  jiist  distribution  of  the;na- 
tional  wealth.  ...  For  me,  libeniir 
ism  is  the  only  ^philosophy  for  our. 
times,  because  it  does  not  try  to  cohr 
serve  every  tradition  of  tlie;past,;be- 
cause  it  does  not  apply;  to  Jie\y^.]^^^^ 
lems  old.  doctrinaire  solutions,^ 
cause  it  is  prepared  tq  experirnent 
and  to  inrioyatei  and^  because.  Jt 
knows  that  the  past  is  1  ess  impprtant 
than  the  future;  .  .  .  An  energetic 
coiintr}'  such  as  ours  can  becoine  a 
model  of  the  just  society  in  which 
every  citizen  will  enjoy  his  funda^, 
mental  rights,  in  which  two  gr^t 
linguistic  communities  and  peoples 
of  many  ailtures  will  live  in  ^har^ 
hiony,  and  in  Avhich  eveiy  jndiyidual- 
will  find  fulfillment.  For  me,.tliat  iSi 
Canada- 

With  prose  of  this  quality  and 
rency  to  examine,  a  teacher  of  reading 
should  not -feel  any  need  to  rely  e.xcest 
sively  on  the  speeches  of  JBurke,  Lini 
coin,  or  Roosevelt  for  models.  It  is 
he  >ed  that  the  American  cohventions 
wiil  produce  such  splendid  stuff;  but 
whether  they  do  or  not,  it.is  also  hqped^ 
that  maiiy  teachers  of  rea<ling  \vill 
have  their  tape  recorders  running. 

Lest  the  writer  a{)pear  faintly  chau- 
vinistic in  his  emphasis  here,  consider 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
remarks  on  the  sad  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Martin  I^utlier  King:  KenV 
iiedy  said.  ''Violence  breeds  violence, 
repression  breeds  retaliation,  and  only 
a  cleansing  of  our  whole  society  can 
remove  this  sickness  from  our  souls." 
That  is  elegant,  yet  dynamici  English 
prose  and  well  worth  the  effort  of  re- 
cording and  transcribing  as  material 
for  analysis  in  the  reading  programs 
across  the  nation. 

Conclusion 
The  descriptive  approach  to  lan- 
guage places  a  greater  responsibility 
on  the  teacher  who  is  obliged  to  be- 
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-  'guagc  in ■  the  world. tcxlay;  The  meth- 
<>dsJl«\u|^^^^^  students;  to  read 

?%St:reflMx tjje.  actual , demands  of . the 
.ffentem^  ir  is;  a  dangerr 

,  ous  mis^^  Sjehti- 
jftcntai^-^^^  f joys  of  leisure  readr 
ing  and  the  fe^  w ilcJd  a\yay  in 

^ttee-companyHofxa^g  There 
arc  toughi  nai^,  ^greedy,  ambitious 
>p^pic- cycf3n^  r  and  unless 

jtfic/rcading^  offered  by  the 

.public  fsclwols  prepares  students  to 
^cope  with  the ^  peo- 
ple, students  will  lieaye  school  in  no 
fc^.^ft  sj^p^  the  rabbit  who  is 
l^fed  in  Vtfe^^  »fety  of  captivity  and 
thcnrrelea^^  in  the  harsh- 

^ness  ofiUie  \vil<^^^  Their  fate,  like 
^luit\pfitheifabbh^  is  almost  inevitable. 
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:    Criticar^  Techniques 
:  in  Sl??iicntary  School 

P0>f  ENICA  G.  RaCITI 

-  Amerigin  Book  Company 

fSOJiEj^^ARS  AGO  at  a  conference  the 
.  _  theme  pf  tfe  meeting  \vas  "Reading  «is 
:     an  Ihtelfel^^^  Activity/*    Ralph  C. 
Preston  hadlthis  to  say  about  reading : 
^         "Piildren  shquld  be  given  to  under- 
st^d  tiiatj reading  is  a  tool  for  opening 
;up  the  world  of  ideas  and  that  point 
should  b^  continued  to  be  stressed 
throughout  xtheir   formal  education. 
The  reiil  miracle  of  reading  lies  less  in 
the,  process  than  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  itin  advancing  knowl- 
Sdgt,  discrimination,  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  art  sensitivity  and 

feflcctipn.-*  In  this  broad  definition  of 
.readirigj/Prestph  continued,  "literacy  is 
of  value  only  jf  it  stirs  the  intellect  and 
cforces  the  readehto  reexamine  and  im- 
;prbve  his  thinking  and  his  life  in  the 
;  ijthfoMt:^*' 

At  ihis  point,  certain  questions  can 
-^ised;  suchias: 

ERIC         .  ' 


How  cah-an  elementary,  schpo^ 
teacher  accomplish  ^  the  aim  of. 
teaching  children  to  read  iii 
the  manner  described:by  Presr 
ton?  ' 

2.  Are  there  specific  techniques 
for  developing  the  skills  of 
critical  arid  creative  riding  ? 

3.  \VTiat  are  the  specific  skills, 
arid  ^ho\v  do  these/fit  into  the. 
readirigcprognirii  ? 

An  understShding  of  :the  levels  of 
reading  is  a  first  iste'p  in  answering  the 
question,  "How  din  an  elementary^ 
schobK  teacher  accomplish  the  airii  of 
teaching  children  the  power  of;  readr 
ing?**  David  Russell  preserited  the 
levels  of  readirig  as  fpliows: 


Four  levels  of  readirig: 

First  level.  This  level  is  jcbricferned 
with  the  association  of  pnhted>wor^ 
with  their  sourids.  This  deccnlirig^  as- 
pect  of  the  readirig  process  iriyolvies 
the  assbciatidri  of  the  phofiemefg^ph- 
eme  relationship,  or  sourid^etter  n^^^ 
tionship.  This  early  decocjing-  aspert 
of  reading,  leads  to  the  study  pf^  word 
arialysis-  skills  and  the  many!  skills^^  of 
word  recognitiori.  At  this  level,  the 
eriiphasis  is  simply  on  djecpding  with- 
out riiuch  attention  to  riieariing.  This 
stage  has  been  called  "barking  at 
words." 

Second  level.  This  lever  is 
cerned  with  literal  compfehe 
Some  of  the  skills  at  this  level '  in vplve 
understanding  the  main  idea  of  a  para-- 
^aph,  story,  or  poem.  Other  skills;  in^ 
volve  noting  details  and  firidirij;  rele- 
vant details  to  answer  specific 
questions.  At  this  level;  the  reader 
understands  the  facts  an^  leafris  to  foi- 
low  specific  directions. 

Third  level.  This  level  refers  to  the 
skills  of  critical  comprehension.  At 
this  level,  interpretation  of  what  is 
read  becomes  the  impprtant  factor. 
The  reader  goes  beyond  the  literal 
comprehension  of  the  facts  or  riiairi 
idea  to  reading  between  the  lines.  Tte 
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reader  sqnie^concliisioris,  or 

may  .generali^^^^  inferences 
;6n  th^^  'k^sis  of  what  is  read. 
, Additional  sKiljs  at  this  level  require 
the  reader  to 'te^  to  evaluate  and  an- 
jiyzeMhe^  Tf^^  distin- 
giiishing  tetween  fact  .a^^d  opinion^  to 
judge.tlie  accuracy  0^  source  of  in- 
fonration,  and  to  sense  tiie  author's 
/-  viewpdint  and^ 

[Foufth  lev^^^^    This  appreciative  or 
de^thie^^^^  reader  to  go  be- 

-  -  yoTid  iiie  {thoughtful  analysis  of  -  critical 
^review  t^^  stirring  experience. 

:5F^e  "sh^  can  be  felt 

;  by  the  -readenras  he  recognizes  -  a -hew 
or  important  i^ea  in  the  actions, 
characters,  or  ^vah^^^^  described.  The 
deyelopnien^^  insights  is  possi- 

^metas  the  'feelings       ideas^  expressed 
fby  the^  au       are  felafed*  to  *  the  *  pef- 
sonal  expef  ie^^^  reader.  It  is  at 

this  J  lever  that  the  reader  could  "im- 

:    ^proye' his  thinking  and  his  life  in  the 
'  4ight^*  p|  b is  read ing. 

r  Techn^'ues  for  developing 

.critical  reading 

In  ahswefihg  the  second  question 
which  concern  the  techniques  in  de- 
veloping critical  reading  skills,  a  close 
'look  at  the  '*art  of  quest io.n ing'*  is  es- 
sentiak  By  asking  opehjrOid  questions, 
the  teacher  can  train  her  students  to  be 
'  active  participants  in  the  reading  situa- 
tion. The  type  of  question  asked  by 
the  teacher  deter  mines  the  response 
given  by  the  student.  For  example,  to 
have  II  disciissiph  about  the  facts  or  de- 
tails of  a  reading  selection,  such  ques- 
tibns  as— Wliat?  When?  Where? 
dLiid  Who?  will  elicit  factual  respon- 
ses. PJoweyer,  if  ideas,  concepts,  and 
relationships  are  up  for  discussion, 
then- questions  such  as  How?  Why? 
In  what  way?  and  For  what  reasons? 
will  steer  the  discussion  into  the  direc- 
tiori  of  critical  thinking.  Additional 
questions  such  ais  to  what  extent?  Un- 
der what  circumstances?  will  stimulate 
',fK|  student  to-  use  the  technique  ot 
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inquiry  as  a  tool  which  leads  to  tlie  for- 
mation of  judgments. 

Through  questions,  the  teacher  can 
aid  the  child  in  the  development :of  his 
curiosity  and  imagination.  Questions* 
that  begin  with  What  if?  or  What 
would  you  have  done  in .  a  similar  sitiiT 
ation?  will  stimulate  liis  imagination. 
Mary  Austin  describes  the.  deyelop- 
nient  of  imagination  this  way/:  Teach-: 
ers  should  help  children  to  read  in. 
technicolor  and  with  sound  effects,, 
thereby  bringing  jheir  mental:  images 
sharply  into  focus. 

Specific  skills  of  critical  feadirig, 

Some  critical  reading  skills  are  in- 
volved in  the  following  list  and  relate 
to  level  three  in  the  levels  of  reading: 

1.  Draw  conclusions 

2.  Predict  outcomes 

3.  Draw  inferences 

4.  Recognize  cause  and  effect 

5.  Make  comparisons 

6.  Distinguish  between  fact  and 
fancy,  relevant  and  irrelevant 
information,  and  similarities 
and  differences 

7.  Judge  skill  of  author  in  writing 

8.  Accept  or  reject  author's  facts 

9.  Understand  need  to  suspend 
judgment  until  more  informa- 
tion is  known 

10.  Be  willing  to  accept  the  ideas  of 
the  author  if  he  is  an  expert 

11.  Be  able  to  judge  the  bias  of  the 
author 

Conclusion 
Although  critical  reading  skills  rep- 
resent but  one  aspect  of  reading,  the 
following  poem,  taken  from  Elemen- 
lary  English,  sums  up  the  real  pur- 
poses for  teaching  children  to  read : 

To  Give  a  Child  a  Book 

To  give  a  child  a  book  is  suddenly 
To  move  a  mountain  from  before 
his  eyes 

And  show  a  world  he  never  knew 
to  be. 


tiOQi  ]  Reading. 

TherisKe  -will  find,  newtstars  inrhis 

Roads  going,  on  which  he  had 

;th6ugHtipj^^^^ 
§^s,,.and:.new  continents  about  to 

'Tpxg^yera^hM  a  book-  is  Hke  a 
tfiiendi  : 

.Openings :for  thC:  first  time,  a  secret 
.  ?doop 

l^^hicK:  opens  into  others,  without 
.  :  --ehd;:\      -  - 

i^ridtke^gqes  forth,  still  hungering 

^  ^f6f>mofe.. 
l^WM^^  ^^^IP^  up  Preston's  re- 
mark,. "Jl^^       is  a  tooL  for  opening 
up:tfie;\yorld^ 


;Buil(ling;  Effective 
Cojriprehehs^^  Skills 

DONALD'  G.  GUSHENUERY 

tlTniyersity  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 

JN'  THE  ATTEMPT  to  help  pupils  build 
ikills  in-  the  area  of  comprehension, 
one.  miist  iinderstand  certain  basic  ten- 
ets. Brst^  getting^  meaning  from  the 
pffhted^page  is  the  end  product  of  the 
reading; act.  GKijdren  may  be  well  in- 
f6medlwith:regafd.to  phonetic  gener- 
alizations,^ striictural  generalizations, 
and^ other  word  attack  skills;  but  un- 
less <they  can  use.  these  tools  to  secure 
meanings  in,  the  different  areas  of  com- 
pfehensibri,,  the  reading  act  will  not  be 
fulfilled;  Second,. comprehension  is  a 
global  term  which  encompasses  sucji 
alSilities  as  reading Jor  details,  grasping 
the  main!  idea^  and  differentiating  be- 
tween-a.  fact  ami:  an  opinion.  Third, 
pupils  develop  an  imderstanding  of 
cu  ipreliensioain  Hglit  of  the  questions 
asked- by  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
-  asks  only  questions  which  involve  de- 
tails,, the:  students  will  gain  the  impres- 
siph'  that  effective  comprehension  con- 
c^fc  ^only   of   reading  for  details. 
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Eourthj  materials  used  for  constriict-- 
ihg  skills  in  thisv  important. area^miistr^' 
be  on  thedhstnictiqhal ; reading.;levehof: 
the'pupJK  Students  who  arerforcedito.' 
read  from  a  single  text  at?a:given  read? 
ability  level  cannot  hope  to  .deriye  a^. 
satisfactory  degree,  of  understanding, 
from  the  materials. 

The  relationship  of  certain tfactors  do 
CO mpreKe nsi bm       j  .  >  - ^ 

If  one  is^^to  help.  chiidren:^\vith  .com- 
prehension skills;  the^  relation  ship-  oft 
certain  factors  to  this  body  of  skills, 
must  be  .under  stood.^ 

PhysicaL  Children  must  .be  rested, 
alert,  and  anxious  to  leairn  i^f  an-  aHe^ 
quate  meaning  is  to  be  derived^.  The 
tired,  anxious  pupil  cannbtV^be  ex-- 
pected  1 0  remember  deta  il  s.  The  -  sta-- 
tus  of  the  emotibnal  and!  physical* 
health  of: every  student  must  be; studied? 
by  every,  teacher. 

MentaL  One  must  realize  that  the 
entire  reading  act  is  a  mental  process; 
While  a  hi^jh  level  of  intelligence  is  a^ 
distinct  advantage  to  the.  learner, /it 
does  not  necessarily  insure  a  ;high  level; 
of  comprehension;  A  clear  under- 
standing of  each  child's  level  of  intel- 
ligence must  be  established. 

Background  of  experience.  Ih^ 
order  for  words  to  have  meaning,  the 
reader  must  be  able  to  attach  some 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  words  vyKich: 
are  read.  A  child  cannot  fully  come 
prehend  the  meaning  of  the  \v6rd  "hy- 
drant** unless  he  has  seen  a  picture  of 
the  object  or  the  actual  object  itself; 
The  culturally  disadvantaged  chiid  is 
apt  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  this 
area.  To  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
actual  experience  with  objects  and- 
ideas,  the  teacher  of  these  pupils  must 
use  such  tools  and  techniques  as  films- 
trips,  films,  and  field  trips. 

IVord  recognition.  A  prime  pre- 
requisite for  building  effective  compre- 
hension skills  is  a  basic  understanding 
of  such  word  perception  skijls  as  pho- 
netic analysis,  structural  analysis,,  ahd* 
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-context,  clues...  One. cannot  derive  the 
exact:  mean^^^^^  phrases  and  sen- 
rtencesMuiJe^^^  word  can  be  pro- 
nounced^,.^^^^  for 

J^ginningja^sbphisticated  program  in 
ihe.  various  :area  pf  coriipfehension 
vuniii  wprd^^  ha\  e 

*l^n,correctai> 

-  Burppsho\t  t)ie^  To  gain  a 

/Complete-jSriderst^^^  a  given  se- 

iectibri,^  the  rpiipili  must  be  given  a 
.purpose^  fori  reading.  The  use  of  a 
Tjeadmg-study  formula  sitch  as  sqSr 
will Nbe  -  bfj  invaluable  aid  in  helping  a 
/chjldt secure  jnt ended  nieai.'hg  from  a 
paragraph  \  onchapter. 

TKexpmgrehension  sk 

As4ndicated  in  the  opening  section^ 
comprehension .  must  be  tliought  of  as  a 
^  combination .  of i  several  facets.  Direct 
.arid  ;sequehtiaK  training  must  be  given 
ih*.each.ofithese::afeas  if  the  student  is 
^to.  ^iequipped:  to  gain  meaning  from, 
maiiyf  ^lifferen^^  types  of  material. 
^^Si^E'  Sf  ^i^^^^  ('escribed  in 

the  JoIIowihgrsection . 

Reading:  for  details.  An  essential 
i-ispect  of'totai  proficiency  in  reading  at 
^lliage  aiid;;grade  le\^^^  is  the  ability  to 
secure  details  from  many  different 
kinds>of  reading:  materials.  The  steps 
^  .involved  in  completing  an  experiment 
—  ;Pr  an>  income  tax  form  will  necessarily 
be- a  relatively  slow  analytical  process 
Vyhicii  requires  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  reader. 

Reading:  to  secure  main  ideas. 
Pupils  ;at  all  educational  levels  are  fre- 
quently asked  to  read  a  selection  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate  to  secure  one  main 
concept  or  idea.  This  skill  calls  for 
discriminatory  reading  in  which  the 
reader  attempts  to  place  a  number  of 
small  details  into  a  main  idea. 
Practice  should  be  given  using  para- 
graphs,, cliapters,  and  cjniplete  books 
asiheskillris  developed. 

Reading  to  dijjerentiaie  between  fact 
and  opinion.    One  of  the  most  ne- 
Q  ~*ected.  aild:  yet  one  of  the  most  impor- 


tant skill  strands  is  that  of  reading,  to., 
decide  if  a  given  statenient  is.a  iact  pr 
ah  opinion.    Pupils  should  be  taught^ 
as  early  as  the  first  griade  that  A.state- 
ment  may  be  fanciful  or  it  may  bejfac- 
tual:   Older  pupils  must  be  taught  to 
analyze  copyright  dates,  different  yerr 
sions  of  stories^and  tiie  qualififeatiq^ 
of  r  .iiors..  The  attitude,  of^tl^e  teacher 
is  in iportant  in  the  (ley el opment\ of  ,  the; 
skill.  The  teacher  who  leads ;t he, piipjl 
to  believe  that  a  giyen  stat^mqlt  js^ab:: 
solutely  true  because  it  is  :in  the  text- 
book \t  doing  little  to  (levelop  sRill'  iii 
the  iriiportant  area  of  critical  thmking 
and  critical  reading; 

Reading  to  follow  directions.  This, 
skill  must  be  developed:  adequately.  aL 
tveiy  age  level.  Everyone  is  called; 
upon  daily  to  follow  directions  suQluas 
obeying  a  traffic  sigUi  constructing  a, 
do-it-yourself  furniture  item,  or  com- 
pleting an-  income  tax  form?  Pupils, 
should  be  trained,  in  likening  skills  in 
order  that  verbal  directioiis  may  be  folr 
lowed  more  explicitly.  Numerous  op- 
'portiiriities  should  be  giverit  for  them  tp 
read  written  directions.  They  should 
understand  that  there  is  a.  purpose  for 
all  directions  and  that  the  teaclier  wiU/ 
not  tolerate  a  **nearly'*  correct^resporise. 

Reading  maps,  graphs,  and  charts. 
The  skill  of  interpreting  maps,  graphs, 
and  charts  is  fre(|uendy  taken  for 
granted.  These  skills  must  be  tauglit 
in  a  sequential  manner  at  ajl  grade  lev- 
els. These  aids  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  conveying  meaningful'  in- 
formation in  a  short  amount  of  space. 
The  pupil  who  fails  to  interpret  these 
items  misses  nmch  of  the  story  or  arti- 
cle and  does  not  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  total  body  of  concepts 
which  are  presented. 

Reading  to  predict  outcomes.  The 
ability  to  predict  outcomes  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  reader's  ability  to  grasp 
details,  his  background  of  experience, 
and  his  ability  to  display  a  reasonable, 
attention  span.  Active  anticipation  on: 
the  part  of  the  reader  leads  him  to  de- 
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i02l     .    :  Reading  - 

^yefep/a  desj^^^  complete  mean- 

>ing;'tptb^^  a  given  selec- 

itiqn;: 

:Rfading:^  plan 
and:inienL  Since^authors  have  unique 
;p!aris  fonpr^^^  of  informa- 

>  tipn,;  a.  vef y-<»refti[  study  of  the  wfi- 
-  ter*s  organizat^^^^  must  :be 

made.  WKile  most  reading  fnatefial 
-us'ualiy  contains  a  a 
l^dy,  and  :a  s^^  of  the  total  pre- 

senjStio^^^  choose  other 

/methcKls  of  ^  com  pii  ing  in  formation.  A 
careful  arialys^^^  total  plan  will 

helpj  the  rea^^^^  to  assimilate  the  in- 
^teridedl^ 

'Reading  ^Siijnm^  and  organise, 
"An:  efficient  and  sum- 

marize^ order  to  see  the  re- 

iaHonsfiips^^  various  details 

fpresentedfih-a  selection.  In  a  few  in- 
stancesriKe  be  the  es- 

tablishmerit  of  a  mental  concept  in 
whicft/the-pupih  summarizes  a  number 
- pfc  Brieft^facts^m^  meaningful  mind- 
-setlrega^  giyeri  topic.  Summaries 
will  \m6re  of  tern  t^  a  written  form  in 
which  the  r^der  \vishes  to  preserve 
/ceftairi  ideas^     use  on  later  occasions. 

Principles      fpllpw  in  teaching 
compreHension  skills 
/Remember  that  comprehension  is  a 
glbbial  term  which  encompasses  more 
than  just  reading  for  details  and  par- 
roting them  back  to  the  teacher. 

TKe  sequential  to  and  reteach- 
ing  of  all  cornprehension  skills  are 
vitail  Pupils  do  not  learn  to  compre- 
>hend/by  osmosis  or  because  they  are 
efficient  word  callers^  A  careful  for- 
mulation of  reading  objectives  which 
\yill  insure  steady  growth  in  all  areas 
of  comprehension  must  be  undertaken. 

If  , conipf  ehension  skills  are  to  be  ad- 
equately developed,  the  reading  mate- 
rials must  be  at  the  child^s  instruc- 
donal  jeyel.  Materials  which  are  too 
difficult  frustrate  the  reader  while  ma- 
rterials  which  are  top  easy  fail  to  chal- 
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lerige  the  child.  If  the  chiidican.cpm|. 
prehend  at  least  75  percent  of' t lie  si- 
lent reading  material  and  can  .pro- 
nounce at  least  95  .percent  orthe  Mrprds 
orally,  one  might  make  the  judgifient 
that  a  given;  selection  is  at  thcMnstruCj^ 
tional  level;  A  more  formal  anailysis 
of  aiiy  given  material:  can  be  malde 
through  the  use  of.  readability  Ipnfiubs 
which  have  been  coristhicted  fey 
Flesch^  Dale-Ciiall,  and  others. 

Reading  purposes  must  be  dev<eloped 
with  piipils^in  order  for  satisfactory 
meaning,  to  be  derived,  Befoje  read- 
ing, the  purpose  must  be  established 
whether  the  reading  is  to  be  done  to^ 
gain  details,  main  ideas,  or  a^sigriifi-. 
cant  generalization,  Teachjefs  are 
guilty  of  contributing  to  ineffective 
comprehension  by  asking  pupils  to 
"read  chapter  5  for  tomorrow-'  .with 
additional  comments.  The  importarice 
of  establishing  questions  which  form- a 
purpose  for  reading  cannot  be  oyef- 
stressed.  As  pointed  out  in  another 
part  of  this  presentation, rstudents  fnust 
be  made  to  understand  that  effecHve 
comprehension  consists  of  more  than 
the  mere  recall  of  selected  detaiis. 
Teachers  should  give  instruction  .  and . 
practice  in  all  of  the  compriehensiph 
skill-strand  areas. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  that  writers 
have  many  different  styles  of  writing, 
and  pupils  must  determine  whether  the 
topics  are  written  from  a  subjective, 
fictional,  or  factual  point  of  view.  The 
reader  must  decide  very  early  in  the 
exercise  what  kinds,  if  any,  of  informa- 
tion he  is  seeking  and  what  methods 
and  procedures  should  be  employed. 
For  example,  if  he  decides  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  of  a  controversial  nature,  he 
should  apply  critical  reading  tech- 
niques and  compare  the  statements  of 
the  material  in  question  with  pror 
nouncements  found  in  other  sources 
which  have  been  written  in  the  saine 
subject  area. 
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Steps  fpf  building  effective  compre- 
hension ski  ijs^^    all  subject  areas 

Wejl-.deveibped,.  sequential  lessons 
^miist  h6  ^planned:  and.  executed  in  all 
<0iitent^'ar^Sii^^^  compre- 
^hensjpiiiiS'.tdjbe  f^^^  The  follow- 
ing; steps,  must  iniplehiented  if  this 
objective  is  cpnstmcted  properly ; 

Firstj:the  teacher,  must  build  read i - 
.nessJor  the^selecU  which  js  to  be  as- 
signed. During  the  period,,  a  discus- 
sion with  :the  :pjipijs  shoukkbe  held  at 
which  .time  each;  of  them  would  recall 
.  any/'  experiences :  wl i  ich  he  has  had  re- 
.gardihg  the  topic.  Difficult  words, 
phrasesj.and.  concepts  should  be  intro- 
,duced  and:  exphine^  Guiding  qiies- 
^tioris,  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
should;  be  compiled  with  additional 
.questions  selected  from  the  textbook  or 
workbook.  Maiiy  difTerent  kinds  of 
ibooks  besides  the  textbook  should  be 
available  in  order  to  care  for  the  vyide 
.range  of  reading  levels  which  are  typi- 
cally .present  in  a  heterogeneous  class- 
jroorii. 

•^^f^^wrf;  the  pen  for  silent  reading 
must  be  scheduled.  Observation 
shmild 'be  undert«iken  to  locate  pupils 
who  iiave  improper  silent  reading  hab- 
its such  as  finger  painting,  lip  niove- 
ment,  and  sub  vocal  i  zation . 

Third,  a  general  discussion  of  the 
study  topic  should  be  undertaken  in 
light  of  the  guiding  questions  which 
were  established  during  the  readiness 
period.  In  spine  cases  oral  rereading 
of  certain  passages  of  the  selection  may 
be  appropriate  to  clarify  and  substanti- 
ate certain  ideas  and  concepts. 

Fourth,  meaningful  culminating  ac- 
tivities in  such  areas  as  social  studies 
and  science  might  serve  to  clinch  es- 
sential principles  which  are  explained 
in  the  \yritten  material.  A  time  line 
might  be  constructed  by  the  pupils 
after  they  have  read  various  selections 
on  the  topic  "Important  Events  in 


American  History."  The  use  of  audio-r 
visual  aids,  such  as  films  and  .film-- 
strips,  may  also  serve  to  reinforce  im- 
portaht  facts.  j 

Evahiatiori  of  comprehension  skills 

A  knowledge  of^  each  pupil's 
strengths  and  limitations  in  the; area  of 
comprehension  must  be  established' on- 
a  continuing  basis.  The  iise  of  a  subr 
jective  reading  inventory  of  some 
ptlier  informal  device  may  lend  vaju-^ 
able  information  in  this  important 
area.  Several  commercial  tests  such; 
as  the  California  Achievement  Test,, 
Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  Diaghpstic 
Reading  Scales;  Durfell  Analysis  of 
Reading  Difficulties,  or  the;  GatesT 
McKillop  Reading  Diagnostic  Test 
may  be  used  profitably  in  the  evalua- 
tion procedures.  A  careful  observa-r 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  the  read- 
er's oral  responses  to  various  types  of 
questions.  The  instmctipnal  program 
should  be  based  on  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  pupils  as  revealed  by  the: 
results  of  these  tools  and  techniques. 

Summary 

Getting  meaning  from  the  printed 
pages  is  the  end  product  of  the  reading_ 
act.  Comprehension  is  a  global  term 
and  is  composed  of  many  different 
facts.  If  comprehension  skills  are  to 
be  de\  eloped  properly,  every  teacher 
must  contruct  lesson  plans  which  will 
insure  that  ability  in  this  important 
area  is  developed  in  a  sequential  man- 
ner. Establishing  readiness  for  a 
given  topic,  scheduling  a  silent  reading 
period;  discussing  the  topic,  and  devel- 
oping appropriate  culminating  activi- 
ties will  help  each  pupil  understand  in- 
tended meanings  in  a  given  subject 
area.  Various  evaluation  procedures 
should  be  employed  to  help  the  teach- 
ing structure  the  proper  instructional 
program  in  comprehension. 
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; ;  Ski.UsrTO 

:N6nverbal  Symbols 

-JPaye:M:  Zeller 
Gigden;:Utah,^e  Schools 

(READi>fG  AUTHORmES  cohcur  that 

^  ^^V^  -^^ii^^^^  the  psychology 

^6f%a™  of  the  psy- 

chology , of .  (7).    One  tests 

,  IQ  -ill  bifactprs;of  Verbal  arid '.  noiivbrbal 

-  Vaaiity,sr.ecpgnizi^^^        some  are  more 

-  facile  :m^^  learning  and 
thinking  than  inv  another.  Research 
with:  the;  dU^^^^^ 

:<^tes/th^^  generally  score  higher  iii 
^  nqn verbal  i.are^^     as  do  tliose  with  a 

^mathe^^^  scientific  bent  and  as 

'  doAbpys-ltp-Vgfe^^^     extent  than  girls. 

iWhy/not  cap^^^       on  this  nonverbal 

^afea^^and'  include  tlie  use  of  symbols  to 
represent  thought  process  patterns  for 
.  .  cpmprehen  sipn  sk ill s  ? 


symbolized.  Detailed  symbols  are  fe- 
tluced  to  elementary  tag  iines-^simpji- 
fied  versions  of  the  detailed,  symbpis 
for  more  liandy  reference  and  recall; 
.As  students  evaluate  within,  the  tliree 
phases  of  the  course,  they  may  dp  so 
either  by  verbal  terms  pr  nonverbal 
symbols.  Cpmplicatipiis  for  maturity 
of  a  skill  are  noted  within  the  basic 
thought  pattern. 

included  in  evaluative  techniques  for 
seif-discovery  of  need  is  a  hierarchy  pf 
attitude  and  attack  tliat  eiicprripasses 
feelings  and  ways  of  working  and 
reading  which  can  preempt  or  negate 
effective  application  of  a  tliought  pro- 
cess pattern.  Some  aspects  of  attitude 
and  attack  within  the  hierarchy  can 
also  be  symbolized. 


Using  nonverbal  symbols 
in  an  integrated^  approach 

T6/ attain  its  ix)tential  value,  non- 
verWl  symWls. should  be  integrated  in 
the  total  approach,  not  simply  offered 
vas,  :helpful  but  sporadic  adjuncts. 
^  Interwoven  with  the  verbal,  oral  and 
written,  they  become  an  integral  and 
consislent  j^ft  of  procedure  and 
methpd,-  embellishing  the  verbally  ori- 
ented and  more  effectively  reaching  the 
npnyerbally  priented~a  form  -of  insur- 
ance. They  act  as  catalytic  agents  in 
"cpnceptu  al  izing, 

insight,  readiness,  and  transfer  are 
combined:  while,  symbols  are  initially 
,  lintroduced.     Wlien   first  presented, 
'Some« symbols  are  in  full  detail  and  col- 
.£red.    Symbols  are  interwoven  with 
^He  review  of  the  verbal  printed  page 
from  an  easy  readiness  basal  and  with 
related    comllaries,   the  oral-verbal. 
These  culminate  in  an  insight-building 
,procedure  towards  the  concept  of  a 
.  cbnipfehehsioh  skill  as  a  single  thought 
jpattern_  for  the  process  which  can  be 
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Students  and  courses  wKicH  'an 
benefit  from  this  approach 

There  should  be  transferable  aspects 
from  this  integrated  approach,  within 
and  without  formal  educatiorial^tnic- 
tiires—secondary,  college,  adiilt  educa- 
tion, job  corps,  SoJong  as  a  student 
is  near  or  above  an  80  IQ  and  fifth 
grade  coniprehbnsion,  he  can  benefit. 
All  learner  categories,  slow  through 
superior,  progressed  above  anticipation 
as  projected  from  c.a.t,  figures^  ac- 
cording to  statistics  for  the  school 
years  1962-1965  which  involved  175 
iieterogeneously  gouped  students.  It 
appeared  to  be  particularly  beneficial 
for  culturally  disadvantaged  minorities. 

During  1962-1965,  abput  25  Stu- 
dents of  varying  abilities  and  cultures 
were  Iieterogeneously  grouped  per 
class  in  a  year's  course  of  developmen- 
tal reading,  eighth  grade,  at  Central 
Junior  High  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Entering  language  iq,  c.t.m.m.,  was  a 
low  average  mean  of  96  with  extremes 
of  65-126.  Entering  c.a.t.  mean  for 
reading  comprehension  was  7.2  grade 
with  extremes  of  3.7-11.0  grades  for 
these  eighth  graders.  Mean  growth 
was  1,8  years  for  all  students. 
Indicative  of  what  may  be  possible  are 
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tKe;7611d^^^  of  which  refer  to 

feadingr  cqmprehejisioii :  1 )  about  J8 
fpefcent  entered' lielow  sixth  grade  biit 
ohiy^^^^^^^^  percent  so  concluded;  2) 
less  flia^^^^  entered  at  tenth 

gXiij^,^of  abpye;  but  21  percent  con- 
cluded ejera^^  or  above;  3)  al 
th6ugK  3;j^rce^  static  or  re- 
^frogressi^^^^  3 ;  j%rcent  progressed  tfiree 
^^jears:6h.mo^ 

.  :PIPy|de  for  more  students,  the 
.eighth  grade  yeai;  course  was  siihse- 
Iq^ntly  reduce^  a  half-year  one; 
cursory  statjst ic s  ind ic«ite  cbinnie ii su  - 
^r^te  growth  .abpul  1.6  mean  year's 
prpgressv  A  cpmpletely  individualized 
,^d  j^quentiaH^  ninth  grade  course 
has  .been  added.  Growth  eightli 
diro^^  3.0  mean, 

yeafs^lor  aboye. 

Precepu  founding  method 
and  procedure 

Jf  the  f611o>ving  precepts  from  rec- 
<C)gnized\autiipr,it^         accepted,  other 
;p^cholqgi&U^^^^       falK naturally  into 
perspectiv^^^ 
iprocedufes; 

1.  Coriipreheiision  in  reading  is  akin 
^to  the  thpught  process  itself  (^). 

Z  Skills  iiivolved  in  reading  com- 
^pj^elien^^^  the  same  for 

.grades  two  thrpiigh  twelve,  although 
iniatufity  in  use  becomes  increasingly 
imore  complex  (7). 

3^  Learning  through  insight  is  par- 
.ticiilarly  condiicive  to  transfer  and  re- 
sistant to  forgetting;  a  series  of  small 
^partial  insights  can  also  aid  this  goal 
-—the  siidclen  feeling  that  now  one 
^really .understands  (4), 

4.  .Failure  is  almost  certain  when 
.unr^dincss  is  seyere  (6). 

X  Poor  t;eaders  fear  failure  and 
,peer  competition,  and  lack  self-confi- 
xlehce  and  esteem  (S). 

There  is  a  realistic  two-step  hier- 
afchy -that  .precedes  the  thi.  .  step  for 
applying  universal  comprehension 
,tHQUght,|^^^  How  a  student  feels 

;^oul  working— his  attitude — can  ne- 


gate proper  attack  even  if  he  lias  hp.  se^ 
vere  attack  prohjenis.  How  a  sfudent 
attacks  words  aiid  working , procedure 
can  preempt  effective  application  .of 
thinkiiig  potential  from  the  printed 
page,  ifost  \york  jiabit  prphlenis  due 
to  attitude  that  can  pfeenipt  attack  a^^ 
application  cluster  around  poor  , concerir 
thitioii.  Those  who  are  ngid  jn;^a^^^ 
proacli  also  have  attitude  [5i;6bleins; 
Likewise,  if  .a  student  has  j)rbhlems^of 
deficiencies  iri  the  way  Jie  , attacks  av^o^^^ 
or  : procednr.es  for  work,,  he^  similarly 
may  preemj)t  hiinself  f r pin  .effect iy(e4p4 
plication  for  comprehehsiph :  .general 
^word  attack  deficiencies-r^phPijics,.  syjr 
JableSj  accents;  a  gerieraijy  \y^aJc  yp:^ 
.cabulary;  and  . problems  pffpppr  prpce-; 
dure^. 

Hierarchy  steps  are  the  /oUp>ving: 
1)  attitude  .or  feelings;  2)  ,^tack  pr 
ways  of  reading/  and  working,  for 
words  and  procedures;  .3)  applicatipn' 
of  thniking  power  per  pptential  Jo- 
wards  .comprehensipn  thpught  .pat-, 
terns. 

Aspects  of  this  hierarchy  ^are  jjicpj- 
porated  durjng  jnitial  insighting  ^and 
review  of  comprehension  .skills.  T.^ey 
are  specifically  located  for  ,6r  hy  the 
student  in  his  evaluative  techniques. 

Methods,  procedures,  and  grading  in 
phase  one 

Fraud  sen  speaks  of  patterns  m  ,a 
continuum  to  guide  learning:  .  i  . 
explicit,  systematic  teacher  direction  at 
one  extreme,  teacher  guidance  .of  pu- 
pils' self-discovery  learning  jn. the, cen- 
ter, and  self-guided  learning  at  the 
other  e.xtreme*'  (2).  Briefly,  this 
sums  up  the  triphasal  procedure  ,eni- 
ployed,  with  kaleidoscopic  shading  for 
self-discovery. 

The  first  phase  uses  an  .easy  level 
basal  for  explicit,  systematic  skill  in- 
troduction to  all  students  as  .a  group, 
during  which  concepts  of  thpnght  prp- 
cesses  for  universally  applicable  .cpm- 
prehension  skills  are  achieved  through 
insight,  verbally  and  nonyerbally.  Rec- 
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.  ogrijzing  skill!  thought  patterns,  their 
f ST^folsV  andr ^  can  be  trans- 

:ferred  td  various/lcvels  of  maturity 
.ind^  subject,  matter  are  paramount, 
nor  the.Hme  si^^^  page  or  number 
.  io{  pages  covered;  Hierarchic  prob- 
:lefns -ofiatd^^     and  attack  become  a 

, ?pairt-6f.eva|uatiy^  techniques.  To  aid 
:fatufe;ins^  evalua- 

^  -4l?n??  "p.  prior  pfo^  is  offered  to 
-ithe  c^ass,group-^vhe^^^  are  first 

.assigned.  If  a  student  wants  help,  the 
Jeacher  asks,  leading  questions  which 
-gLiij3e  him  to  his_  own  solutions. 
Eyaluati6n> is;  required  for  any  exercise 
;or  major  portion  thereof  that  falls 
.belpw.an  "A**  grade,  assuring  that  stu- 
Jdejits  will;  c^^^^^^  discovery  of  needs 
or  obtain  assistance  in  doing  so.  During 
.  review  of  skill  exe^^^  as  they  are 
^iieing -insigtoed  and  symbolized,  the 

-  (teacK^^^  out  hierarchic  pre- 
-emptions,: eite  printed  page 
*pr     from-    students     as  observed. 

Eyentuaji)^,  the  entire  procedure 
evolve^;,  gathering  momentum  as  it 
.proceeds. 

Oraliy  expressed  corollaries  use  peer 
interest,  readiness  language  of  common 
environment  of  experience,  and  itre  in- 

-  duced.from  and  w^^^  the  class  in  an  in- 
eterwoveii,,  integrated  procedure  to- 
wards individual  insight.  Insight-type 
thinking  by  students  during  Phase 
One  is  immediately  reward-reinforced 
^by  a  "red  A.**  Teacher  arranges 
build-up  and  questions  so  that  each 
student  earns  at  least  one  such  "red 
A'*  during  Phase  One.  Hope  is  re- 
established for  some  when  they  realize 
they  are  capable  of  higher  thinking 
processes.  Peer  competition  and  feel- 
ings of  failure  are  lessened  by  grading 
methods :  a  "rio  F**  principle  so  long  as 
the  student  tries.  Evaluation  implies 
learning,  therefore  no  "F/*  The  over- 
all quality  of  evaluations,  not  grade  per 
page;  is  a  main  criteria  for  report  card 
grades,,as  are  effort  and  relative  prog- 

High  evaluative  quality  and  pre- 
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cise  self-discovery  are  sincerely  com- 
piiniented. 

For  Phase  One  purposes,  choose 
only  a  few  carefully  selected  exercises,, 
insight-inducing  ones,  which  correlate 
well  for  syn.bolizing  and  hief archie 
implications.  These  fonn  an: dyeryiew 
of  major  word  attack  and  comprehend 
sion  skills.  During  l%2-i965,  por- 
tions of  the  Scott,  Fofesman  Basic 
Reading  Skills  jor  Junior  High  ScHdol 
(J)  were  used  for  tlrs  piirpose^^^  It  is 
an  easy  level,  curiiulativc  revie\\^wor^^ 
book.  Incisive  pages  for  insighting 
were  included  in  two  sections,  * 'Sum- 
marizing and  Organizing"  plus  "Ref- 
erence Materials,**  and  twerity-fiye  spcr 
cial  pages  for  phonics  and  other  skills. 

It  is  imperative  to  allow  enough 
time  during  Phase  One  to  accomplish 
primary  goals. 


Phases  two  and  three 
When  Central  Junior  High,  moved 
to  a  sequentialed  ninth  grade  course, 
the  eighth  grade  course  was  cut  from  a 
year  to  a  semester.  Phase  Two  has 
been  condensed  in  this  semester 
course,  but  Phases  One  arid  Three  re- 
main primarily  the  sane  Main  con- 
densation involves  lesser  tim^  on  series 
of  small  partial  insights  utilizing^  vafi- 
leveled  workbooks  in  flexible  sub- 
groups ;  these  aspects  are,  however,  in- 
cluded in  the  almost  completely  individ- 
ualized ninth  grade  course.  Series  of 
partial  insights  continue  to  be  concur- 
rently linked  during  this  semester 
course  with  strengthening  areas  of 
weakness  noted  from  the  student's  en- 
tering analysis.  To  do  this,  remaining 
portions  of  the  Scott,  Foresman's  easy 
level  basal  are  sectioned  according  to 
each  studetit's  needs  as  evidenced  from 
this  analysis,  plus  relevant  suppleriien- 
tary  material  if  necessary.  During 
Phase  Two  students  progress  towards 
independence  in  self-guidihg  their 
learning.  Evaluations  are  now  ex- 
pressed either  by  symbol  tag  or  verbal 
term,  whichever  is  more  comfortable. 
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Phase  Three  is  completely  individ- 
ualized,, with  emphasis  qri  eyaluative 
^  :prodM^^     for  self-discovery,  insight, 
^  and;' ti^s^^^  to  ieU-guided  learning. 
"The-  sttdeht  progresses  in  near  cata- 
;pult?  fashipn:^^^^  mate- 
Vnals\6f  wide:  spread  as  he  moves  io^ 
^^^^rds:  and:^^  .his  maturation 

^P?^'    WhcW  cq^^  ?rise  in 

maturation,  private  student-teacher 
confere  are  arranged.  The  stu- 
Ident  :;bni^^  one  or  more  selections 
'who^re^^  he  cannot  deter-* 

rmihe:  Together  they  discover  his 
noed;  I^withinrstep  one  of  hierarchy, 
cqnfidei^^^  is  restored  An  ability  to 
^thinlc  eff^^^  If  within  step  two, 

,  ip^ifics  ^fe  poirited:out  arid/oi-  provi- 
sions made  b  or  upgrade  them. 
If  within  step  three,  intricacies  at 
higher^ley^^^^  within  the  urii- 

yeml  tthoiight  pattern  as  symbolized 
tforfet  s^^^^^^ 

Muitijeyel  materials  during  1962- 
1%5^^' utilized^  kit  with  a 

'third  through: tw       grade  spread,  the 
-S;k.A^kitIina^(5). 

'  -SymBols-f^^^^  in  step  one 

of  hierarchy 

Symbols  in  step  one  need  not  be  col- 
rpred,  detailed,  ofTeduced. 

To  determine  a  student's  attitude  to- 
wards working  or  readmg,  devise  as- 
signments early  in  Phase  One  with 
yafying  tim^  few  minutes  to 

several  class  periods.  Observe  daw- 
dlers, disturbers,  the  easily  distracted, 
the  careless  or  over-hurrying  ones. 
Efuririgvthe  review  of  exercises  for  in- 
sightirig,  interweave  how  such  poor 
work  habits-^stemniing  from  attitude 
~^n  preempt  effective  thinking. 
Since  most  problems  here  concern  con- 
centrating, one  set  of  symbol  tags  will 
i suffice.  Compare  the  mind  to  a  hand: 
cohcentrating  uses  all  fingers  of  the 
mind  for  full-  power  but  poor  concen- 
trating uses  only  some  of  the  fingers. 
Pl^w  a-hand  W  all  fingers  open  for 
^^irentratin^^^     Follow  this  with  a 


sample  of  a  radio  news  broadcast,  being, 
interrupted  by  beeps  of  static.  Draw  a 
straight  line  for  flow  of  concentration 
superimpose  erratic  ,uprarid,dowri  lines 
over  it  to  represent  mental  static .  in terr 
rupting  the  flow.  Use  terms  "mental 
static"  or  "you're  staticing"  as  iuture 
occasion  s  warrant. 

Students  who  begin  school  .with 
meager,  vocabularies  or  perceptrcqncept 
classifications  become  !so  Iwmbarded 
with  the  influx  of  words  and;  ideas 
that  they  sometimes  estabUs^^  a  rigid 
approach  to  working  -  in  the  :^h661^  en- 
vironment; If  one  approach  does  not 
work,  they  may  nb.t  try  other's.  Suc^^ 
rigidity  may  be  observed  ^jri  £tut 
dents  from  disadvantaged:  6r  fqreigpi 
language-sj)eaking  homes..  Discuss  this 
attitude  frankly  biit  kindly.;  offer  hope 
that  attitude  patterns  can  be;altered: 
elucidate  alternate  approaches. as:  they 
insightfully  occur.  Use  tivo;  vertical: 
lines  to  represent  rigidity  of  a  .stick; 
superimpose  alternate  lines  in  curves, 
as  of  a  flexible  rubber  band. 

Symbols  for  attack  in  step  two 
of  hierarchy 

Symbols  as  first  presented  ag^in 
serve  as  tags.  General  phonics  arelnot 
symbolized.  However,  portions  ,qf 
words  are  referred  to  in  a  separate 
chart,  "Ho\y  to  Read  Hard  Words.!' 
This  approach  emphasizes  starting 
from  any  known  part,  as  in  doing  a 
jigsaw  puzzle. 

Following  directions,  a  crucial  eval- 
uative factor,  is  not  symbolized  but 
referred  to  by  term.  Key  words  arc 
symbolized.  Such  key  words,  parts  of 
words,  or  phrases  to  follow  directions 
better  are  precisely  pointed  out  in 
Phase  Orte  during  insightihg^arid  re- 
view of  exercises  by  using  an  overhead 
projector.  Students  circle  key  expres- 
sions on  their  workbook  pages.  Clues 
to  singular  or  plural  answers  being 
needed  are  found  in  suffixes  or  over- 
looked 'Vs,**  "the's,"  "orVV  ?md 
dashes.   Tricky  antecedent  phrases  for 
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jtf pnouns^^  are  located: 

Kriccntitypc  words,  elucidated  from 
sWdcntfcfpr  "r^  are  oitegorized 
.  on  <x>rrcs|X)ndirig>i^^^^  a  yardstick 
held*  by^thc  4eache^^  Such  would  be 
''^U***  %6r\ef  ''almost  all,"  ''never/' 
^^Thrtiy^l  ''frequentiy/'  and  ''infrc- 
quently^**  Drawing  a  key  tags  "key 
,yw)rds*^in  directions  elsewhere. 

Samples?  for  liow  to  proceed  on 
cnsuing{exercises  for  any  subject  are  a 
:pkft?  of  the  totals  directional  picture. 
Studying^  samples  is  not'  symbolized 
but  referred:  to  by  term.  However, 
foilowirig^difectioris  arid  studying  sam- 
ples go  together  for  surveying  the 
whple^  atpart  of^^s^^^  Surveying  the 
whole  to  irichid^  arid  sam- 

ples is  arsimplified'road  map,  divergent 
>but  connecting^  lines  set  in  a  square. 
This  tag^  may  !)e  termed^  "getting  a 
mentalV&djm 

THc  total'  sq3r  procedure  is  com- 
pared to  the  relative  strerigth  of  a  sin- 
gle/ post  for  ^'reading**  only — versus 
bracirigahat  post  before  and  after — the 
*fsiiryey-questiori**  for  before  brace  and 
j^reyiftw- recite"  for  fl//rr  brace. 

Symbols  for  application  of  thinking 
;pattenis  in  step  three  of  hierarchy: 
comprehension  skills 

Mariy  symbols  here  are  first  pre- 
scntcd'  iri  color  arid  full  detail  but  re- 
diiced  later  for  tagging.  Some  skills 
for  syriibols  evolve  in  groups;  other 
arc  Itiriipcd'  together  if  pcittern  is  simi- 
lar; aicouple  have  more  than  one  sym- 
bol' if  alternate  patterns  apply.  Those 
with  complicated  or  vague  terminology 
are  restated  m  simple,  concrete  terms. 
An  occasional  one  may  not  b^  stated  in 
previous  lists  of  skills.  The  number  of 
syriibols  is  kept  moderately  short  to 
cricburage  recall,  rather  than  swamp 
the  student  with  a  lengthy  list  which 
wbiild^defeat  its  ptirpose. 

How  to  organize  and  outline  for 
idcas^sceing  major  and  minor  points 
-rrarid' generalizing  for  a  most  inclusive 
^'^•vcr  arc  grouped  and  introduced 
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early.  During  review  time,  but  before^ 
checkirig  completed  workbook  pages 
for  these  skills,  insighting:is  motivated' 
with  numerous  **red  AV*  as  students 
respond  to  leading  questions.  ^*How' 
can  the  earth  lie  divided  into  only  two 
parts?''  **Rcd  A's"  include  answers  as 
*1and   and   water"   "northern  and- 
sotithern  hemisphere,*/  "organic  and' 
inorgariic."   These  clarify  liowrto  or- 
ganize for  main  ideas  andUhat  there  is 
more  than  one  \vay  of  doing  so. 
Minor  ideas  of  a  most  iriclusive  nature 
coiild  be  the  continents  under  "landr 
oceans  and-seas  urider  "water."  These 
evolve  down  to  the  student  in  his  seat 
and  up  to  the  universe.   Transfer  to 
the  human  body  results  in  a  tricolored 
(later   a    reduced  black-and-white) 
stick  figure  as  symbol  for  organizing, 
and  outlining  per  main  or  niajqr  ideas : 
head,  trunk,  limbs.  The  head- is  then 
separately   symlwlized   to  represerit 
minor  ideas  under  major — head-  being" 
major  and  eyes,  cars,  nose,  and' nibutlr 
being  minor  ideas  imder  major.  Next 
to  the  head  syml>ol  is  placed  another 
syinlwl   using   a   yardstick   with  a- 
bracket  from  top  to  bottom.  Bracketed^ 
yardstick  represents  any  most-inclusive 
idea— as  term  "mouth''  is  for  teeth, 
gums,  tongue.  Disjointed'organizing.is^ 
compared  to  toes  sticking  out  of  a  head.' 
Entire  group  is  interwoven  with  check- 
ing workl)Ook  answers  and  surveying 
subject  matter  texts. 

Relating  ideas  is  grouped  with  mak- 
ing judgments  and  drawing  conclii- 
sions.  Circles  of  different  colors  for 
different  ideas  are  themselves  arranged' 
circularly,  with  another  circle  in  the 
center  as  the  hub.  How  to  relate  them 
is  s}-ml)olized  by  drawing  connecting 
arrows  and  tagged  later  by  two  circles 
being  connected  with  one  arrow. 
Confused  thinking  for  relating  ideas  is 
compared  to  the  \*aricolored  circles 
having  squiggles  going  from  them  in 
confused,  erratic  fashion. 

Making  judgments  tises  a^  scale'. 
Colored  weights  of  different  size  stand' 
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4or  relative  weight  of  ideas.  Students 
•dccldeahc,si?e  of  weights  and  where 
each/weight  should  go.  Tipping  of  the 
scalcf from? these  \v^  is  determined 
^by  the  students  during  simulated  sit- 
uations of  emotional  peer  interest: 
whetljer  to^biiir  a  car  now,  drgp  put  of 
school  soon;  or  go  steady.  Tag  is  a 
slanted  line  \vitli  a  vertical  one  from  its 
i^idpoirit;  two  boxes  of  dissiiiiilar  size 
rest  on  ends  of  the  slanted  line,  the 
larger  being;on  tipped-down  side. 

P^wiiig  conclusions  evolves  from 
niakiiVg  judgnients.  Original  symlx)! 
is^  four  va  tied  at  one 

end:  into  a  single,  cohesive  knot.  Tag 
is  uncolpred  repi  ica. 

Iniplicd  ideas,  uiference,  is  joined 
>y|th  how  to  analyze  or  tinnk  deeply. 
Tag  liad'  been. an^  iceberg  with  9/IOths 
bcloiy  water's  surface.  To  bring  this 
skill  |>atterh  closer  to  students*  envi- 
ronment, the  symbol  has  been  changed 
to^  a  tree  whose  roots  beneath  the 
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ground  arc  the  unstated  or  implied 
"ideas. 

Eniotional  reactton  may  be  un- 
tagged, but  a  single  arrow  penetrating 
;a  curved  line  i^  5onietinies>  u.sed.  along 
with  the  terin  "gel  hiside  !iis  skin.** 
Tins  tenn  with  appropriate  interpre- 
tive variations  can  be  applied  to  char- 
acterSi  niookli  or  author's  puri)Ose. 

A  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  sc- 
ries of  four  linked  circle^  with  .shading 
J)etween  Iink.s.  Underneath  tUo  .links 
are  numbers  one  tiirough  four 
Numbers  represent  ^ec|nence  or  time 
order  as  :t jHrriaiuh  to  cause  and  effect. 
HoAV  these  oixirate  concurrently  is  dii>- 
aissed  with  current  and  past  exetUs.  ah 
Hitler's  succes.si\e  takeuver^  from  the 
Jlliineland  to  Austriii  to  Poland  to 
World  \Var  2.  Particularly  insightful 
Js  the  comparison  of  two  teenagers 
reacting  to  a  shuilar  home  situation. 
A  fatlier*s  l)ecoming  v,»riousl>  ill  re 
suits,  in  a  mother's  going  to  work,  an 
act  which  results  in  the  eldest's  assmn 
ing:  home  and  cliildcare  (hities.  One 
*^""iger  rebels,  kicking  at  life,  playing 


truant,  being  surly.  Another  develops 
character  and  cooi)erates  pleasantly, 
planning  his  time  efiicientiy.  These 
also  demonstrate  alternate  reactions 
for  effect.^  in  the  fourth  h'nk. 

The  act  of  comparing,  and,  contrast* 
ing  uses  triangles,  circles,  s(iuares,, and 
oblongs  of  various  colors  and  shades  of 
color.  To  .sec  likenesses  and  differ- 
ence^  one  must  observe  vanations  oif 
shades,  colors,  and  forms.  Also,,  com- 
pare and  contrast  students.  Tags  arc 
three  triangles  for  conijiaring^and  are  a 
circle,  square,  and  trumgle  for  coii- 
trasiing. 

How  to  use  a  process  of  elimination- 
is  likened  to  qualify  ing  for  the, school 
football  team.  The  tag  is  a  stick  figure 
kicking  a  football. 

How  to  use  context,  vocabidary 
needs  in  maturation,  plus  shades. ^and 
degrees  of  nieaning  arc  .groui)e<l.. 
How  context  oiHjrates  is  iiisighted  by 
belling  a  short  story  using  anamkno^vn 
v.'or(l  among  known  words.  Thus, 
"nq)ee"  in  a  'itory  of  India  ties  coute.xt 
of  Indian  money  with  reward.  Each 
student  who  whi.spers  correct  conte.K- 
tual  use  in  the  teacher's  car  gets  a  "red 
A."  The  tag  is  one  question  mark 
among  several  dashes.  The  tag  for 
vocabulary  needs  in  maturation  is 
many  question  marks  among  a  few 
(lashes. 

.Shades  of  meaning  is  closely  related 
to  contextual  meaning.  Different  pri- 
niar\  colors  represent  different  hom- 
onyms as  different  dictionary  entires. 
Sli.ides  of  a  primary  color,  from  pale 
pink  to  deep  wine,  represent  shades  of 
meaning  for  the  same  entry  wwd. 
Thus,  there  can  be  ten  shades  of  mean- 
ing from  pink  through  deep  wine  for 
the  main  idea  of  ''course**  as  a  "p.ith- 
way.**  Shades  for  "coarse"  as  "rough" 
would  be  within  a  blue  primary  color. 
Original  symbolizing  includes  the  three 
primaries  with  several  shades  in  each. 
Tag  is  three  blocks  with  the  words 
"pink."  "red/'  and  "wine.'* 

Degrees  of  meanuig  would  be  frqin 
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to  /'gorgeous"  to  ''absolutely 
diX'astating-"  Tag  is  a  thermometer 
-With  exclamation  marks  at  the  top. 

How  to  choose  a  best  answer  from 
several  possible  good  ones  is  not  gen- 
icrally  included  iii  a  list  of  skills,  al- 
though it  kcts  as  such.  Think  of  a 
child's^pcg  set- wit^  one  hole  unfilled 
— that- hole  being  a  c^^^^  Square,  tri- 
angle, oblong,  and  round  i)Cgs  are 
available^  The  oblong  won't  fit  at  all : 
AtKc  squarc-or  tnangle  can  be  ham- 
:iTicrcd  in ;  th_e  found  peg  fits  l)cst. 
TagMs..a.  square  into  a  circle 

and=termed:"choose  a  best  fit."  An  al- 
ternate tag  refers  to  the  local  game  of 
skccbal!  where  one  tosses  a  ball  to- 
wards several  oi)cn  rings.  Center  ring 
scores  50  points  :  next  scores  40;  outer 
:scores  10  and  gutter  area  doesn't 
score.  Disciiss  that  in  school,  unfor- 
tunately, only  center  score  usually 
counts.  Tag  IS  three  circles  with  50. 
40,  arid  10  inside  the  circles  and  a  bot- 
tpiit' line  for  gutter  area,  no  score. 
Uist  synibol  is  a  tag  of  a  circle  with  an 
arrow's  point  in  the  exact  center  "hit- 
ting the  bull's  eye"  as  for  skini-rcview- 
ing  to  p5nj)oint  an  exact  answer. 

Motto  for  all  step  three  is  "De- 
velop 4Specd  Plus  Comprehension!" 
Demonstrate  how  sj)eed  and  compre- 
hension correlate.  Read  aloud  in 
jerky  fashion,  showing  how  mouthing 
and  jx>inting  words  in  silent  reading 
cause  therii  to  come  out  "all  chopi)e(l 
up  for  ideas— like  hamburger."  Then 
read  aloud  in^  swoops  of  increasin.g  size 
to  demonstrate  how  to  build  speed  for 
ideas— from  small  phrase  swoops  to 
clatise  swoops.  Tag  has  two  i)arts: 
dots  for  choppcd-up  hamburger  read- 
ing; and.  three  sets  of  swoops  for 
building  speed— top  set  has  four  small 
swoops,  middle  has  two.  medium-sized 
swoops,  bottom  has  one  large  swoop. 
"Read  for  Ideas!"  is  the  motto  of  the 
entire  hierarchy. 

Conclusion 
Q   \s   stude-5ts  become  increasingly 


adept  at  applying  nonverbal  s>'mbol 
thinking  to  supplement,  verbal  think- 
ing,  as  they  become  experienced  in 
seeking  and  using  insight— aware  of  its 
merits — ,  and  as  they  practice  transfer 
and  self-discovery  methods,  m»iny  blos- 
som. *^Grades,  citizenship,  and  attend- 
ance improve.  Sights  are  raised; 
self-images,  altered.  Youths  visit  from 
liigh  school  and  college  to  tell  of  con- 
tinuing progress. 
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Questioning  Strategies  of 
Elementary  Teachers  in 
Relation  to  Comprehension 

Frank  J.  Guszak 
The  Up/.vers5ty  of  Texas  at  Aiistm 

*'but  how  do  you  teach  children  to 
comprehend  what  they  read?"  echoes 
the  question.   *'By  asking  them  ques- 
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;ti6ris^that- c^^^^^  to  understand 

and'  .think  about  what  they  (the  stu- 
are  Tedding,"   responds  the 
iJ^cheh 

That  'tea^^^^^  ask  questions, 

majiy  (juestion^^^  is  a  well  documented 
fad.  (J,  2,,^^ j^^  Ifpw  such  questions 
*  coritnbute  to.  the  child's  subsequent 
ability,  of  abilities,  to  compfehehd 
r(Miying,pas  the  ■un|«no\\Ti 

Kecau^e  Jtt  is  not  easy  to  infer  in 
:  ^causcTan^^  fashion   that  certain 

:que|tipns^^^^  out- 
comes; Ilest  the  title  of  this  paper 
should  .s^^  presence  of  such 

data,:ita's  important  to  immediately  in- 
di^^te  p^^  information  of 

r  i;this7kin1d; 

fRathen  tKe  study  being  reported 
wasrahfa^^^^^      tolfill  some  knowledge 
-voids   about/  what  transpires  when 
[teachers  que^  about  read- 

ing. Jt  seems  imperative  that  a  ^der 
.scripti6n.pf  what  liappens  must  neces-^ 
•safily  [precede  a  prescription  of  what 
should  'happen  with  regard  to  teacher- 
qiiestioning  strategies.  Conceivably, 
ahe^  feadef  may  Join  the  researcher  in 
the  activity  of  posing  interesting  hy- 
ipotheses  and  questions  about  the  po- 
tential relationships  between  certain 
questioning  strategies  and  subsequent 
student  comprehension  skills. 

Questioning  strategies 
The  words  "questioning  strategies" 
suggest  carefully  planned  questioning 
tactics  such  as  those  employed  by  cer- 
tain basal  series  manuals  whereni  one 
may  observe  the  plan  to  develop  cer- 
tain skills.  As  such,  the  word 
"planned"  takes  on  great  importance. 
Because  it  was  not  readily  possible  to 
determine  to  wliat  extent,  if  any.  the 
teachers  planned  their  guided  reading 
questioning,  it  became  uj>eful  to  refer 
to  the  observed  questioning  belia\iors 
as  "patterns"  rather  than  strategies. 

Initially,  many  reading  lessons  were 
taped  and  analyzed  in  an  effort  to  de- 
fmnine  what  was  going  on  during  the 
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guided  reading  segment  that  mi|^ 
provide  insights  into  tochers*  quesr 
tioning  behaviors  and  subsequent  stjif 
dent  coiripreiiehsion  of  story  matefiaU= 
Emerging  from  this  investigation  ^ivefe 
the  following  concerns;  1)  the  kinds  of 
thinking  that  teachers'  qiiestjohs-are 
stimulating;  2)  the  ways  in  which 
teachers  control  student  response  to 
given  qiiest  ions;  and  3)  the  ways  iri. 
which  teachers  tend  to  relate  one  ques-, 
tionitp  anotiier. 

These  three  large  concerns  ;[see  also, 
(J,  4)]  were  subsequently  patterned 
into  tlie  three  subtopics  of  Kirids^  of 
Children's  Thinking,  Actions  that  Fol- 
low Teachers'  Questions^  and  Relating 
Questions. 

Kinds  of  children's  thinking 

Teachers  obvrously  design  different 
kinds  j?f  questions  to  tap  different 
kinds  of  thinking  skills  about  reading. 
Because  some  diversfty  exists  in  the 
nomenclature  relative  to  such  skills, 
the  following  instrument  was  designed 
to  describe  the  kinds  of  thinking  stim- 
ulated by  teachers'  questions. 

Recognition.  These  qucstipns  call 
upon  the  students  to  utilize  their  literal 
comprehension  skills  in  the  task  of  lo- 
cating information  from  reading  con- 
te.\t.  Frequently,  such  questions  are 
employed  in  the  guided  reading  por- 
tion of  a  story,  i.e.,  "Find  the  sentence 
that  tells  how  the  dog  escaped." 

Recall,  Recall  questions  call  for 
students  to  demonstrate  comprehen- 
sion by  the  recall  of  materials  pre- 
viously read.  Such  activity  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  retrieval  of  small 
pieces  of  factual  material  although  the 
activity  can  vary  greatly  in  difficulty. 
Recall,  like  recognition,  represents  a 
literal  comprehension  task.  An  exam- 
ple of  a  recall  question  would  be  the 
following  where  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  clearly  printed  in  the  text, 
i.e..  "Wliat  color  was  Jack's  car?" 

Translation.  Translation  questions 
require  tbe  student  to  render  an  objec- 
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.  jtlvfi  part  ifo^^^^  of  a  com- 

immiqitldn.  As  such  the  j)ehavi6r  is 
.cKaracterizech^ 

-'in^^thaptW  hot  have  to 

-discover  intricate  relationships,  impli- 
-  rations,  obs^^ 

-Cqh]eclure.^    Thes^  questions  call 
foti  a- "cpgiiitiye  dri  the  part  of 

the-studen^^^  what  >vill  liappen  or 
what  jfiig:hf.h^  A's  siict:,  the  con- 
jectufe  Js  an.antjcipatory  and 
hotia  r^^^^^^  voir  think  he 

/wijl  win^^^t^^^^^  (Answer  not 

Irtirnvn  at  : time  of  question  and  re- 
sponse.)^ . 

jExplanaUpHi  Explanation  questions 
cairaigdn  the  students  to  provide  a  ra- 
tionale ^^ichvas  tiie  xvhy  or  hoiv  of  a 
siiiRifo^  The  rationale  must  be  in- 
ferred by  t  from  the  context 
developed  or  go  Ij^^^^  it  if  the  situa- 
tion is  data  poor  in  terms  of  providing 
.a.  rat[onale.  Examples  of  explanatory 
responses  are  substantiation  of  claims. 
1.^.}  "Explain  why  you  think  John  was 
the  best**;  explanations  of  value  posi- 
tionSi  i.e.i  "Why  do  you  think  this  is 
the  best  stor}-  vye  have  read?**;  concUi- 
sions^I.e.,  "What  can  you  conclude  as 
the  reason  for  Bills  failure?**;  main 
ideas,- i.e.j  "What  is  the  main  idea  of 
this  story  ?'*;  and  others. 

Evainalionu  Evaluation  questions 
deal  with  matters  of  value  rather  than 
matters  of  fact  or  inference  and  arc 
thus  characterized  by  their  judgmental 
quality  (worth,  acceptability,  probabil- 
ity)- 

When  the  instrument  was  applied  to 
the  questions  of  twelve  randomly  se- 
lected second,  fourth,  and  sixth  grade 
teaciiers,  it  was  found  that  these  teach- 
ers called  most  frccpicntly  for  recall 


types  of  thinking.  Tabfe  l  reveals  ^ the 
relative  frequencies  and  percentages  of 
thinking  outcomes  called  for  by  the 
study  teachers. 

More  detailed  analyses  of  the  kinds- 
of  questions  asked  by  teachers  in  the 
various  grades  as  well  as  in  theyaripus 
reading  groups  (high,  middle;,  arid, 
low)  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  (J). 
What  seems  to  be  important  here  is 
the  strong  suggestion  that  the  patterns 
of  these  teachers  placedTOverwhelniirig 
emphasis  uj)on  tlie  literal  aspects  of 
reading  comprehension.  Whether 
such  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  mitst 
be  largely  a  values  question  or  must 
call  for  more  information  aboiit  the  fe- 
lationsliip  of  the  (iiiestions  to  the  con- 
tent. 

Chall  (2)  in  an  analysis  of  the  fre- 
(|iicncy  of  questions  in  basal  series 
manuals,  strongly  suggests  that  many 
questions  may  be  ([uite  unnecessary- for 
comprehension  stimulation.  In  light 
of  this  criticism,  it  is  imperative  that 
analysis  should  be  made  to  determine 
such  things  as  the  following:  1)  the 
concept  loads  of  various  stories  and 
optinnim  questions  for  drawing  upon 
these;  2)  the  appropriacy  of  recalling 
certain  facts  or  hapi>enings;  and  3) 
segments  of  content  that  are  particu- 
larly valuable  as  inference  stimulators. 

Teachers  might  be  better  prepared 
for  the  guided  reading  task  if  they 
would  pose  questions  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  advance  of  their  meetings 
;  with  groups : 

^  1.  What  kinds  of  rca<ling  think- 
ing skills  can  be  developed  in 
this  content  ? 
2.  In  terms  of  this  group's  skills 
(or  better  yet,  individual's). 


TABl,E  1 

FREQUFNCU^S  AKD  PKRCENTAGFS  OF  SIX  THINKING  TYPES 
CALLED  FOR  BY  TEACHER  QUESTIONS 
Recognition  Rccill  Translation      Conjecture       Explanation  Evaluation 

f         %        f         %        f         %     f        %         f         %        f  % 
13.5      1056      56.9      12        .6     120     6.5        133       72      284  15.3 
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Hbw^hbukl  I  budget  tlie  ques- 
tion type^? 
3:  Jri  terms  of  this  group's  skills, 
lipiv  ;feievant  do   the  basal 
f^der  questions  seem? 

Actions  tiiqi^^^^^  questions 
?in<His  "inquisitor*'  role  the  reading 
teacher  has.  tlie  opportunity  to  both 
fqrniuli'ite  the  question  and.  to  some 
fexfent^;Con^  the  subse- 

quenpinfe^^ 

iOne  might^^^^  every  ques- 

;ti6n  was  designe^^  to  elicit  a  prompt 
«ind  accurate  fes^^       Although  the 
idesignefs-m^^  such  an  end  for 

(\\tif  questions^,  it  is  apparent  that 
fPii^y;  othe^  can  happen.  It 

Avduid-.api^^  that  the  role  played  by 
^tlfe  ^teacfier  nrijnecliat ely  fol lo w ing  t he 
•qiiestion  tiaiinching  have  a  verj' 
yital^effec^^^^^  students*  compre- 

Herisjon.  As:e.Kaniples  of  such,  the  fol- 
lowing are  ofTered:  The  Immediate 
^Rigiit  Answer,  No  Answer  Permitted, 
No- Answer  Received,  and  Extending 
Answers. 

The  immed^^  right  anmer 
-  Teachers  receive  immediate  right 
answers  approximately  57  percent  of 
the.  time  according  to  this  study,  a  fact 
which  nulicates  tliat  teachers  generally 
design  questions  that  take  hold  imme- 
diately. As  might  be  anticipated,  these 
questicns  are  most  frequently  the  sim- 
ple recall  variety  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Teacher:  Who  answered  the  door, 
.Arthur? 

Arthur:  Dick. 

No  ansxver  permiUeil 

At  times  it  is  impossible  to  note 
whether  the  student  attained  the  de- 
sired thinking  level  because  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  teacher  answering  his 
own  question,  such  as  the  following : 

Teacher:  How  do  you  know  Jim 
was  there  (at  door)?  (No  res|>onse 
allowed) 

^'^'^acher:  The  doorbell !  It  rang. 
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While  it  is  acceptable  for  individuals 
to  answer  their  own  questions  on.  occa-. 
sions,  it  seems  imperative  to  determine 
how  often  the  occasions  occiir  and, 
what  the  effect  is  upon  those  who  are. 
supposcd  to  respond  (at  least  they 
think  they  are). 

Whereas  the  teacher  in  , the  first  exr 
aniple  didn't  appear  to  go  further  with 
the  (piestion,  note  the  actions  of  an- 
other teacher  in  the  following  ex- 
change : 

Teacher:  What  about  the  others? 
(No  response  allowed) 

Teacher:  What  about  the  mother, 
dad,  and  four  brothers?  (Still  no  re- 
sponse allowed) 

Teacher:  What  were  they  thinkr 
ing? 

Student:  They  were  thinking, 
"There  goes  another  colt." 

Obviously,  this  represents  spme  difT 
ficulty  in  phrashig  the  desired  ques- 
tion. Hopefully,  the  students  will 
hang  on  and  put  it  all  together  into  a 
coherent  question  that  they  can  aur 
swer. 

Mo  ansivcr  or  wrong  ansiver 

Everyone  has  experienced  the  situa-r 
tioii  wherein  a  question  will  be  greeted 
by  a  noisy  silence  or  by  a  totally  incorr 
rect  response.  Note  how  the  teacher's 
actions  migjit  be  characterized  by  one 
of  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  answers  the  question 
herself. 

2.  The  teacher  clarifies  the  question 
and  tries  again  (keeping  the 
same  question  open). 

3.  The  teacher  offers  additional 
cues  in  hope  of  getting  the  de- 
sirjed  response. 

In  the  "clarifying"  situation  the 
teacher  works  as  in  the  previous  exam- 
ple on  the  idea  that  the  question  must 
not  he  understood.  What  is  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  not  add- 
ing any  information  as  the  teacher  in 
the  preceding  example  who  kept  add- 


ling   n^re   to.  the 
iR!ai'hefI:hie;Js-d  language,  etc 

'  . 'pbViousiy-  spm^^  are  too 

.  466se,.an^ 

^  itoifiirtlief'l^^  after;  Note 

-itHelfff^^  teacher : 

?feacher^  How  was  the  word 
'  "  *yum^^  in^    the  story? 

■(Followed     silehce:arid  blank  look s ) 
<  \'.T€ache^^^^ 
^  i(Gontinuing;S^^^ 
T^chen:^Whar 
Teacher:  -Who  jumped? 
.  ^S^ent:  Dick. 

Sohietinies'  the  teacher's  additional 
icueirig:  will^  re^  answer  possi- 

(bilities  to  a  good-  guess  possibility.  To 
illustrate;  consider  the  following  ex- 
.  tension  of  the  previous  questioning, 
assuniing  that  the  student  had  not  an- 
iswerd : 

Teacher:   Now  who  jumped,  Dick 
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initial   question.     tion.  Illustrative  of  one  such  sequence 


was  jumping.'' 
( Silence) 


or 


fv7 


Student:  Mary. 
Teacher:  Who? 

Class:  Dick  (said  with  much  gusto). 


is  the  following: 

Teacher:  O.K.,  could  you  think  of 
a  good  headline?  (for  the  story  just 
read) ? 

Kitty  and  the  Horses; 
A  Girl  with  too  Many 


Student : 
Student : 
Brothers. 
Student : 
Student: 


Extended,  answers 

"Extending'*  refers  to  the  means 
wherein  tlie  teacher  keeps  the  question 
open  in  order  that  he  a)  may  get  a 
more  complete  arid,  consequently,  accu- 
.  rater  answer  and  b)  may  provide  sev- 
eral children  with  opportunities  to 
project  answers  to  a  given  question 
(normally  a  conjectural  or  explmitory 
question  that  may  have  unlimited  an- 
swer possibilities). 

Illustrative  of  the  effort  to  get  a 
niore  complete  answer  is  the  following 
sequence : 

Teacher:   What  did  she  mean  by, 
"If  you  will,  please?" 

Student :  If  you  would- 

Teacher  :  If  you  would  what  ? 

Student:  Answer  the  door. 
.  Although  very  rare  according  to  the 
rese*irch,  some  situations  are  provided 
by  teachers*  questions  wherein  various 
Q  '  nts  can  respond  to  the  same  ques- 
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Kitty  Gets  the  Colt. 
Kitty  Stives  the  Golt: 
In  pointing  out  characteristics  pat- 
terns_6f  teacher-questioning  activities 
the  interit  has  not  been  to  demean  or 
criticize  such  patterns.  Rather,  the 
concern  is  that  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  such  characteristics  in  order 
to  develop  and  use  questions  to  de- 
velop optimuai  thinking  by  students. 
Hopefully,  teachers  will  tape  record 
and  analyze  their  questioning  sessions 
to  determine  such  things  as  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Do   my    literal  comprehension- 
questions  clearly  spell  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  response  for  the  stu- 
dent j? 

2.  Are  too  many  of  my  literal  com- 
prehension questions  answered 
instantl>,  thus  indicating  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unchallenging  ques- 
tion? 

3.  Do  I  really  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  do  the 
thinking,  or  do  I  step  in  too 
quickly  with  my  desired  answer? 

4.  When  !  seek  to  clarify  a  ques- 
tion, do  I  clarify  it  or  answer  it? 

5.  Do  I  provide  enough  time  and 
enough  proper  cues  to  stimulate 
extended  answers  to  questions 
that  have  many  answers? 


Relating  questions 

Conceivably,  there  are  endless  ways 
in  which  one  might  view  the  relation- 
ships of  questions.  For  instance,  one 
might  state  that  questions  are  related 
in  that  1 )  they  all  pertain  to  a  common 
event;  2)  they  samp>le  sequential  ele- 
ments from  «n  experience ;  and  3) 
they  are  related  by  kind  (as  indicated 
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\|by  ^thejki^^^^^  in  the  first 

.  ipart  ofltfii's  aftk  . 

JRatjie^^  tteri  viewing  these  relat ion- 
;sfilps^  the^  sought  to  de- 

Htemine/M  questtehs  ni  cluster, 
\onc;..to  a^^  to  relate  the  thirilcing 
'^qf^two.  or  Jnofe  such  questions.  The 

'  irewJifts;  jof-  ofes^  revealed  iour 

iatKer;cl^r  qu^^^^  \  cpmBiriatioris,,  opr 
cilitihg^^^m^^^  questioning,,  strate- 

.giesi  :DfescHptjons  of  these  combiria- 
-t|6ns;:R^^  fol- 
Ilowl:- 

, „^  A;  S^itihg^^^^^  This 
-tyRS^  of.^  v^^^^^  would  result 
wlfth:  a  teacher  would  follow  up 
iir  "setting  purpose"  question 
i[sX9)Uwith  a  question 
(filing  W  a  response.  In  other 
^ords^;theiteacher  would  ask  the 
first  question  as  a  guide  for  the 
indents  and;  then  would  repeat 
:tlie  question  in  a  manner  that 
would'call  for  response. 

B.  FerificqHpn.  Verification  clusters 
involve  questions  wherein  con- 
gruence can  be  verified  by  refer- 
ring to  the  text.  As  such,  it  is 
the  reverse  of  the  previous  clus- 
ter. In  verification  episodes,  the 
teacher  follows  up  a  student's 
response  with  a  question  that 
caUs  for  the  verification  or  find- 
ing of  the  referent  for  the  re- 
sponse to  the  previous  question. 

C.  Justification.  This  type  of  clus- 
ter appears  when  a  teacher  calls 
upon  a  student  to  justify  his  own 
01  somebody  elsco  previous  re- 
sponse by  the  use  of  explanation. 
This  explanation  most  frequently 
follows  a  judgmental  or  conjec- 
tural response   to  a  previous 


question. 

D.^  Judgmental  This  cluster  type, 
refers  tQ  situations^  w.herdn  ia^ 
teacher  will  ask  for  ah  evaluation 
pf  the  student  response  to  the 
preceding  question/  Thus,  judgf 
mental  clusters  constitute  a:  re- 
versal of  the .  order  employed  .in  , 
the  justification, clusters.; 
Teachers*  uses  of  question-clustering, 
strategies  are  revealed  in  Table  2.  In 
viewing  the  table-  it  should  be  recalled: 
that  the  total  of  142  indicates,  that:28^^^ 
of  the  1857  questions  studied  were^ 
clustered. 

It  is  evident  from  thejable  that  the 
SP-Followup  strategy  was  the  most 
prominent  effort  at  clustering.  This, 
strategy  derives  directly  from  basal: 
readers  wherein  teachers  are  directed^ 
to  establish  definite  purposes  in  ad-^ 
vance  of  students'  reading. 

Although  the  tabular  data  prpduc(^^ 
here  do  not  reveal  it,  other  data  indi- 
cated that  the  teachers  did  not  use  this 
strategy  as  much  as  the  basal  sug- 
gested. Especially  noticeable  was  the 
relatively  infrequent  use  ot  such  a 
strategy  by  the  second  grade  teachers 
who  normally  employ  the  strategy  on  a 
page  or  every-other-page  basis. 

Verification  clusters  appeared  rather 
infrequently  as  revealed  by  the  data  in 
Table  2.  Seemingly,  this  strategy  can 
be  most  important  to  developing  pu- 
pils' abilities  to  skim  for  specific  ma- 
terials. 

When  recalling  that  Table  1  listed 
284  evaluation  questions  asked  by  the 
study  teachers,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  Table  2  that  36  of  these  questions 
were  followed  up  with  an  explanatory 
question.    It  would  appear  that  stu- 


TABLE  2 

FREQUENCIES  OF  QUESTION  CLUSTERS*  USED  BY 
SECOND,  FOURTFI,  AND  SIXTH  TEACHERS 

SP  Follow-up  Verification  Justification  Judgmental 

67  33  35  6 

^  *  Combination  of  two  related  questions. 
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)^ients:are  ^skjM^^  on  matiy 

AtWyigsiiut  support  siich 

^/jjtii^^fentM  appeared  virtu- 

'f^yj'rbriejqs^ 

^Prc^hia^^  might  profit 

^froifn^their.^^^  to/  such  ques- 

ttidnslasthei^^^^^  .  - 

il;  ^^DoH^Mtrpurpqses  b'  advance  of 
^fca^ing^and'^the^ 
-tOr -:see/^  if  -  4^     students  have 
idchieyedmem? 
r^i  ?fp'^wha^^^ 

^  . .  \toruseSflex%^  (skim- 
.  ming,-scanm       in  verifying  in- 
/^fofmatidn? 
T3i  >E%p>invi1^^^  lirisupported 
value  ijiidgifients?   Should  I  or 
shdiildriW 
^4..  ^How  can  I* make  better  use  of 
ihe^  opportunities  for  clustering 
'qiicstiqns? 

Conclusions 

''€ssentiiiliy,*  the  ^reported  research 
"Ifoundlthat  teachers  tended  to  a)  em- 
tphasize'^  recall  thinking  about  reading; 
B)*'titiliz:e  several  controlling  actions  to 
die,  clarify,  extend,  or  shut -off  pupils* 
^ihihkirig 'or  answiering ;  and  c)  miss 
^many  opportunities  for  putting  ques- 
tions together  into  clusters  that  would 
^extend  thinking. 

'From  tiie  findings  it  is  useful  to 
speculate  about  certain  factors  that 
-might  result  in  reading  questioning 
-strategies  that  would  be  of  high 
value -In;  posing  questions  the  feeling 
was  'developed  that,  better  readers 
mightemerge  if  teachers  would  do  the 
^following  things : 

1.  Determine  what  kinds  of  think- 
<ing  outcomes  they  want  to  de- 
velop. 

2.  Determine  what  relative  impor- 
tance to  put  on  the  various  kinds 
of     thinking     outcomes  with 

,  groups  and  individual  readers, 
i.e.,  a  heavy  diiet  of  recall  ques- 
♦  tidris'  for-the  word  caller, 
Q  ^   Determine  what  kinds  of  think- 


ing can  best  be  developedHn^the 
various  kinds  of  story  or  reading, 
material.   (Certain. stories^might 
be  rich  in  conjectural  jwssibi^^^ 
ties  while  others'-mightf.bcibarei)- 

4.  Determine  whicli  tesal-mdef- 
guide;  questiohs/have  y^ue  for 
various  groups  -  and  individuals; 

5.  lietermine  vwhether  they  ask 
clear,  unambiguous  questions. 

6.  Determine  whether  students -a^^ 
pennitted^to  answer*  question 
whether  the  teacher  moves  in 
and  does  the  answering. 

7.  Determine  what  actions  are 
taken  or  riot  taken  to  -clarify 
vague  questions,  provide  appro- 
priate aies,  and  to  extetid  think- 
ing.ori  a  given  topic. 

8.  Determine  which  questions  can 
properly  stimulate  thinking  fol- 
lowups  of  previous  questionsjarid^ 
answers. 
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A  Design  for  Teaching 

the  Independent  Use  of 

Comprehension  Skills 

Margaret  Carvo 
Syosset,  New  York,  Public  Schools 

THE  WORLD  OF  TOMORROW  presents  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  the  children 
of  today.  The  amount  of  learning  has 
increased.  In  addition,  there  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  an  ever-exi^iidirig 
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.  Jmowicdge  expiosion  further  compli- 

Jri ,  education:  It  has Ibecbme  apparent 
-that/mem^^  facts  is  cumber- 

some and>jn  many;  in  valueless. 
What,  can  educatp  do  to  help  young- 
sters.cope  with  tKis  expansion? 

T6^  develop  airiderstahding  rather 
than,  a  mere  memorization.^  of  facts, 
-  Bfuncr  (i)  :S^^  structuring  de- 

toiis.  inte  related,  g^^  or  concepts 
:   varidlan-^rl^^^  to  appropriate 

skills  whicK^  the  young- 

ster for  more  mature  attitudes  in 
.  learning. 

Arpartiof  the  task  involved  in  trans- 
elating  .theser.theories  into  practice  can 
^bie-  achieved  through  the  development 
of  study  skills  at  the  primary  level 
^(2);  The  sequential  program  which  is 
de&cf  ibed  in  tW^  is  structured  to 

;.assist  the  young  reader  in  the  early  ac- 
quisition of  study  skills.  The  ability  to 
find^  the  niain  idea — a  skill  which  is 
used  in  more  advanced  comprehension 
skills  such  as  notetaking,  outlining, 
arid  summari:;ing — is  at  the  core  of 
this  lariguageidevelopment  program. 

In  order  to  understand  its  value,  the 
following  questions  must  be  consid- 
ered : 

1 .  How  does  this  program  relate  to 
language  and  the  language  arts? 

2.  Why  do  teachers  need  this  se- 
quence ? 

3.  What  are  some  undersiandings 
I        upon  which  it  is  based  ? 

4.  Which  thinking  processes  are  in- 
volved? 

5.  How  are  the  comprehension 
skills  developed  in  t!iis  program 
related  to  the  other  reading 
skills? 

6.  What  is  its  scope  and  sequence? 

How  docs  this  program  relate  to 
language  and  the  language  arts? 

Language  i.s  the  social  process  in- 
volved in  conununicating  thoughts  to 
others  (3),  It  includes  the  reception 
Q  'bought  through  seeking,  listening, 
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and  reading  and  the  transmission  of 
thoughts  through  jpeaking  and  writ-: 
ing."  I-istening  ancTspieaUing  are  recip- 
rocals as  are  reading  and  writing. 
This  sequence  of  lessons  has.  given 
considerjition  to  the  developnierit  of^ 
skills  in  reciprocal  areas  simulta- 
neously. Thus,  a  pupil  may  first  ber 
come  av/are  of  sentence  meaning  .arid; 
sentence  structure^  through  pictures 
and  th^  through  listeriing,  speakirig, 
reading,  and  writing. 

IVhy  do  teachers  need  this  program? 

The  strategy  was  instituted  to  pro- 
vide vertical  growth  in  selected  study 
skills  rather  than  a  horizorital  expan- 
sion of  a  broad  variety  of  skills.  Les- 
sons iri.this  program  have  been  plani^^ 
to  keep  both  teacher  and  pupil  a\vare  of 
the  sequence  of  learning  involved. 
Since  the  activities  commence  with 
picture  analysis  and  structurally  regu- 
lar reading  selections,  the  youngster 
may  apply  more  mature  comprehension 
skills  at  an  earlier  date. 

IVhat  are  some  understandings 
upon  which  it  is  based? 

It  is  based  on  the  understanding  that 
comprehension  is  a  thinking  process 
similar  in  readers  of  all  ages.  It  is  re- 
lated to  intelligence  and  is  affected  by 
personal  prejudices,  emotions,  and 
concerns. 

Comprehension  must  be  developed 
on  a  level  where  word  recognition  is 
not  a  problem.  In  the  case  of  the  be- 
ginning reader  or  with  more  mature 
readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
structured  thinking  involved,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  nonverbal 
or  picture  root  of  the  comprehension 
skill  which  is  being  structured- 
Concept  and  vocabulary  develop- 
ment nuist  be  considered.  For  a  child 
to  organize  or  evaluate  a  reading  selec- 
tion, he  nuist  have  adequate  back- 
ground. It  is  also  important  that  the 
material  should  be  appropriate  for  the 
skill  being  developed. 
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•  ;Russeli  {3),  enumerates  the  follow- 
,  Hng:, processes  perception, 

association,  arid  conceptual  thinking. 

Each^of  these:  proce^     is  employed  in 

the  applicationiand;  development  of  the 
.comprehension  skills  in  this  sequence. 

Hp^yeyer•;there:is^  emphasis  on  coh- 
-ceptuai  tHiriking,^problem  solving,  and 
.cfiti^rarthinkihg; 

How  are  the  xqVnpreh  cnsxo  m  sk  ills  do- 
vel oped  in  this  program  related  to  the 
: other  redding  skills F 

There  are  different  levels  of  diffi- 
culty represented  in  the  reading  tisk. 
These  levels  interact  and  cannot  be 
truly  isolate:!  from  oiie  another.  In 
the  order  of  difficulty,  they  are  word 
recognition,  reading  for  details,  deter- 
mihihg  the  main  idea,  and  critical 
reading.  The  comprehension  skills 
stressed  in  this  program  are  the  ability 
to  find  the  main  idea,  and  critical  read- 
ing; The  comprehension  skills  stressed 
in  this  program  are  the  ability  to  find 
the  main  idea  and  critical  reading. 

What  is  the  scope  and  sequence  of  this 
program  f 

This  program  is  divided  into  three 
sequences.  Each  commences  with  a 
nonverbal  or-  picture  situation  and 
flows  into  related  language-develop- 
ment .activities  in  the  work  study  area. 
There  is  some  overlapping  of  the  three 
sequences.  Developmental  lessons  in 
Sequence  Two  and  -Sequence  Three 
should  commence  \yith  a  review  of  the 
activities  in  the  previous  sequence. 

Sequence  One  is  a  picture-based  se- 
quence which  is  applicable  to  the  read- 
iness level  at  kindergarten  and  first 
grade.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for 
structuring,  the  thinking  processes  in- 
volved in  determining  the  main  idea 
and  the  application  of  critical  thinking 
on  a  pre  reading  level.  Diagrammatic 
pictures  are  used  to  induce  the  skill  of 
'j^^'-ifying  simple  details  into  main 
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ideas.  Classification  of  words  arid 
ideas  is  developed  through  a_  listening 
and  speaking  approach. 

Sequence  Two  applies  to  high  first 
through  high  second  grades.  The, goal 
of  this  sequence  is  to  devel6p:sentence 
meaning  and  paragraph  structure.  It 
utilizes  pictures,  auditory  recognition 
of  sentence  patterns,  construction  of 
simple  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and' 
identification  of  main  ideas  in  con- 
trolled reading  situations. 

Sequence  Three  applies  to  thii-d 
grade  and  up.  Diagrammatic  pictures 
are.  used  to  illustrate  outlining,  riiain 
ideas  when  expressed  as  a  title,  and 
the  difference  between  major  and 
minor  details.  It  culminates  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tins-understanding  in  work 
study  reading  and  in  writing  reports  in 
the  content  areas. 

SCOPE  AMD  SEQUENCE  CHART 

SEQUENCE  ONE 

(A  picture-based  sequence) 
kindergarten  through  first  grade 
Picture  Analysts  to  illustrate 

Simple  Details 

Classification 

Critical  Thinking  through  Judging 
The  Source 

Suitable  Source 
The  Information 

Fact  and  Fancy 

Relevant  or  Irrelevant 

Emotional  Effect 

SEQUENCE  TWO 

(Pictures  to  paragraphs) 
High  First  tijrough  High  Second 
Picture  Analysis  to  illustrate 

Simple  Details 

Gassification 

Critical  Thinking 

What  is  a  sentence? 

What  is  a  paragraph? 

What  is  the  njain  idea  of  a  paragraph? 

THAT  Main  Idea  can  be  expressed  as  a 
Title. 

Related  Language  Skills 
Listening  to  sentence  patterns 
Writing  simple  sentences 
Writing  simple  paragraphs  around  a  main 
idea 

SEQUENCE  THREE 

(Pictures  to  paragraphs)  * 
Picture  Analysts  to  illustrate 

Main  Idea  =  Title 

Major  and  Minor  Details 

Outlining 
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jParagraph  Analysis f\b  identify  Main  Idea 
r^wheii  expressed  as. 
A\Titlc  /  ' 
:  A^Kcy-:Senteiicc^ 
A  KcycQucstion 
>  -     .'Kcy^Words   ' ' 

'priticdl^  Reading \  to  develop  organization 
through- 
';Outlining 
-NqtctaJcirij^; 
Siimmanzirig 

^         §93R'  V 

'CriticaURedding  in  Judging 

"  .The  Source 

r_    rTh«;  Author  . 

^  -jThelrifoniution.. 

^  Related;lMn^ 

Wntihg,a  Rcport.by;  , 

Xqnstnicting  ah  Outline  from  a  Title 

~    Exj^ding  an  outline  into  well  developed 

Vparagraphs. 

In  summary,  the  young  reader  can 
be  assisted^  effective  acqui- 

siUoh  of  :sUidy  sW    tlirough  the  appli- 
cation of  carefully  structured  ihstnic- 
^   ;ti6hal  seqiiehces-^starting  with  pic- 
tures^and  culminating  in  paragraphs, 
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Primary  Creative  Reading 

PnYLLiss  J.  Adams 
University  of  Denver 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  of  the  literature  re- 
veals that  the  concept  of  creative  read- 
ings has  not  been  sharply  defined. 
Creative  reading  and  critical  reading 
are  freciuently  described  in  similar 
terms  and  with  closely  related  exam- 
ples of  behavior  cited.  Let  one  first 
attempt  tcf  answer  these  questions: 
What  is  creative  reading?  What  is 
tlie  relationship  l)et\veen  critical  and 
creative  reading? 

Creative  and  critical  reading 

Russell  (5)  In  Children  Learn  To 
Read  suggests  that  individuals  read  at 
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four  overlapping  levels:  i)  \vord  idehr 
tification,  2)  casual  skimming,  3) 
reading.for  exact,  literal  meanings,  and 
4)  creative  reading. 

What  is  involved  in  each  of  these 
levels?  Word  identification  refers  to 
pronouncing  or*  calling  ..the  words.. 
Little  attention  may  be  given  by  tHe- 
reader  to  meaning  of  the  words  or  re- 
call of  ideas.  In  casual  .  sl<[mming,4he 
reader  rapidly  gains  ah  overview,  of  the 
total  selection,  perhaps  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  whether  detailed  reading: 
is  required.  Literal  coniprehension— 
reading  for  exact  meaning— ^requires 
careful  reading.  The  reader  typically 
responds,  by  recalling  the  ideas  as 
stated  by  the  author.  When  questions 
— such  as,  ^*Where  did  Jimmy  go?'' 
"What  did  he  buy?"  ^^Whom  did  he 
see  on  his  way  home?" — are  posed, 
practice  is  being  given  in  developing 
skill  in  exact  literal  comprehension. 

What  happens  in  creative  reading? 
Creative  reading,  according  to  Russell 
(5)  includes  reading  for  implied  arid 
inferre,(l_  niKinings,  appreciative  re- 
actions, and  critical  evaluations.  Dis- 
cussion of  questions — such  as,  "What 
do  you  think  will  happen  now?" 
*'Why?"  "How  do  you  think  the 
story  character  felt?"  "Have  you  ever 
felt  like  that?" — requires  reading  for 
implied  and  inferred  meanings.  Lit- 
eral coniprehension  of  the  facts  is,  of 
course  basic  to  this  type  of  reading. 
Hut  the  reader  is  required  to  go  be- 
yond, to  read  between  the  lines,  and 
perhaps  to  derive  original  meanings 
and  ideas  in  relationship  to  his  own 
experience. 

Literal  understanding  and  going  be- 
yond the  words  of  the  author  are  also 
required  in  reading  for  appreciative 
reactions.  Reading  for  appreciative 
reactions  draws  heavily  upon  ability  to 
employ  imagery,  to  identify  with  the 
story  characters,  and  to  relate  emo- 
tionally. For  example,  the  child  who 
can  picture  vividly  in  his  mind  the  one 
scraggly  cat  in  Millions  of  Cats  (2)  is 
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I20: 

-Utilizing  imagery*  He  is  identifying 
strongly  witK  the  story  when  he  indi- 
cates, "I  wouid  love  that  cat.  I  wish 
he' were  mine." 

In  the  third  type  of  creative  reading, 
critical  evaluations  are  required.  The 
cHijd^  whpi  is  «ible  to  distinguish  be- 
itweeh  real  and  fanciful  tales  is  making 
a:start^qnievaluating  reading  material 
critically.  He  compares  his  past  expe- 
.riences  witir  story  facts  and  cori- 
diuies  that  "tW  really  couldn't 

.happen,  because.  .  .  In  critical 
reading,  . mciterial  is  evaluated  by  com- 
^parison  with  known  norms  or  stan- 
dards, arid  a  judghient  is  made. 

One  might  then  conclude  that  criti- 
cal reading  is  an  aspect  of  creative 
rejidiiig.  The  total  .ict  of  cretitive 
reading  demclnds  that  the  reader  pro- 
duce fresh,  original  ideas  not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  reading  material.  The 
.re«ider  becomes  an  acti\e  participant 
-—really  h  coauthor — and  he  adds  to 
what  the  author  has  written.  Creative 
readihg^equires  thinking,  imagin.ition, 
arid  eriiergence  of  idecis  which  are 
products  of  the  reader's  thoughts. 
The  reader  gives  .something  of  himself. 

Who  can  read  creatively? 

One  of  the  major  nusconceptions  is 
that  creative  reading  should  be  delayed 
until  later  grades.  Any  child  at  any 
level  can  engage  in  creative  reading. 
This  is  not  to  siiy  th.it  all  children  can 
think  on  the  same  level.  Of  cour.se. 
individual  differences  exist.  But,  op- 
portunities for  the  de\elopment  of  cre- 
ative reading  abilities  must  be  included 
in  the  reading  program  at  all  levels. 
Creative  re.iding  is  a  complex  skill 
which  cannot  l>e  perfected  in  any  one 
grade  once  and  for  all. . 

Developing  creative  reading  abilities 

Look  at  several  situations  at  various 
primary  levels  and^  note  some  acti\  ities 
in  which  creati\e  reading  abilities  were 
being  developed. 

On  the  prereading  level,  the  teacher 


had  read  aloud  the  story  Ask  Mr.  Bear 
(7).  Danny,  the  little  boy,  wanted  to 
give  his  mother  a  birthday  present 
He  asked  several  animals— a  heri, 
goose,  goat,  sheep,  .md  cow— to  give 
him  something,  but  he  rejects  each 
offer.  Finally,  he  accepts  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bear  and  gives  his  mother 
a  big  *'bear  hug,"  After  the  teacher 
had  read  the  story,  the  class  decided  to 
act  out  the  story.  Along  with  the 
usual  preparation^  there  was  considera- 
ble discussion  of  how  Danriy  felt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Tlie  teacher 
posed  such  questions  as  "How  do  yoii 
think  Daniiy  felt  when  he  had  talkl»d  to 
the  first  two  aniriiajs?"  "Do  you  sup- 
pose he  was  becoming  discouraged?'' 
**How  would  you  have  felt?"  "Can 
we  show  our  feelings  as  we dct  out  the 
story?"  This  line  of  questioning  was 
continued.  The  youngsters  were  in- 
ferring emotionai  reactions  «iiid  then 
living  the  part. 

The  next  sequence  took  place  on  the 
following  day.  After  recailirig  the 
story,  with  teacher  guidance  the  group 
planned  a  new  version  of  the  story  by 
cre.iting  new  characters  that  Daririy 
might  have  aske<l.  The  result  was  that 
the  story  was  changed  to  a  modern 
city  setting.  Daimy  asked  his  friend 
next  door,  a  neighbor,  the  postman, 
and  finally  the  teacher — who  suggested 
he  make  a  birthday  card  at  school. 
This  teciching  situation  represented 
going  beyond  what  was  read  and  calle<l 
into  .iction  imagination,  fresh  ideas, 
and  original  constructs  of  the  students. 

In  another  primary  classroom.  The 
Sno7iy  Day  (4)  was  being  feavi  aloud 
by  the  teacher.  At  intervals  in  the 
story,  the  teacher  stopped  to  ask  these 
(|uestions:  ''Do  you  think  Peter  had 
seen  snow  before?"  "Why  or  why 
not?"  ''Can  you  think  of  any  ways 
that  Peier  might  have  been  <ible  to 
keep  his  snowball  from  melting?" 
After  the  story  the  teacher  stated : 
•i.et\s  pretend  that  you  are  Peter. 
You  are  going  to  tell  your  friend  what 
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thappchcd  to  the^  snowball.  Wliat 
would  yoUviKiy?   VViiat  would  Peter's 

ifricnd?  MvV*  Several  Opportunities 
wcr4:given^^^^^  different  students  to 
take  the  role  of  Peter  and  his  friend. 
The-^  ensuing^^  conversations  provided 

tjiupiis  an  ppix)rtunity  to  engage  in  a 

^m(Kiningful  creative  reading  activity 
based  upon  reading. 

The:carryihg.  out  of  creative  reading 
aHiyitief  at  th^  level  is  not 

limited  toi  those,  siti^^^^^  in  whicii  the 
teacher^rSds'a!^^^^  Similar  possibili- 
ties; for  furthering  creative  reading 
abtlities  are  inherent  in  basal  and  sup- 

l  pj?lTlcnta ry  read ing  n  later iai  s. 

An  example  of  such  occurred  in  a 

:lesson  observe  a  second  grade 
(^assroom.  The  teacher  was  preparing 
the  reading, group  foi^  the.  story  "Jeff 
and:  Uie  iFpurteen  Eyes"  in  the  book 
Star  Bright  (6)*  Initially  this  ques- 
tioii  was  pose(l :  "From  the  tide,  can 
yqu>  imagine  what  the  story  might  be 
about?"  A  lively  discus.sion  followed, 
with  numerous  ideas  expressed.  After 
the  reading  of  the  story,  pupils  com- 
pared "wliat  the  author  included  in  the 
story  with  their  initial  guesses.  Later 
discussion  led  to  each  pupil  s  writing 
another  episode  to  the  story. 

Perhaps  these  Sv'condhand  visits  to 
real  classrooms  sufficiently  sparked 
your  thinking  about  ways  in  which 
skills  of  creative  reading  can  be  en- 
couraged and  practiced.  Each  feacher 
must  select  and  create  activities  suit- 
able to  the  abilities  of  the  children 
within  her  class.  The  following  activi- 
ties seem  especially  appropriate  to  pri- 
mary grades : 

1.  Speculate  what  the  story  is 
about  from  the  story  title. 
After  reading  the  .<;tory.  com- 
pare points  of  likenesses  and 
differences. 

2.  Respond  to  questions  posed  by 
the  teacher  during  giiided  read- 
ing: "What  will  happen  next? 
Why  do  you  think  so?** 


3.  Discuss  the  accuracy  of  illustra- 
tions; compare  to  size,  xolor,, 
and  characteristics  of  objects  in 
real  life. 

4.  Evaluate  the  story  characters. 
Decide  whether   or   not  yoii 
Vvould  like  to  have  them 
friends. 

5.  Tell  (or  write)  the  story  fioi.r 
the  |>oint  of  view  of  different 
story  characters. 

6.  Discuss  moral  issues  in  story,, 
i.e.,  was  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  a  bad  girl  for  stopping  to 
pick  flowers  and  not  going  di- 
rectly to  her  grandmother's 
house?  Put  yourself  in  her 
place.  React  as  you  would. 

7.  Create  new  .story  endings,  ei- 
ther orally,  piclorally,  or  in 
written  form. 

8.  Di.scuss  whether  story  events 
could  happen  today.  Why  of 
why  not  ? 

9.  Discuss  what  might  have  hap- 
pened before  the  story  oi)ene<I 
and  what  might  have  happened 
after  the  close. 

10.  Answer  questions  which  in- 
volve sensing  relation.ships,  i.e., 

"Why  did    -   -  • 

say  ...?'*  "What  would  yoii 
have  said  if  you  were  in  the 
same  situation?"  "Has  any- 
thing like  this  ever  happened  to 
you  ?" 

11.  Act  out  the  story  as  it  was 
written  by  the  author.  Add 
different  events  and  sequences 
and/or  new  endings. 

Guidelines  for  teachers 
The  teacher  plays  the  key  role  in 
structuring  the  instructional  program 
in  such  a  way  that  creative  reading 
abilities  are  developed.  What  guide- 
lines, then,  can  be  used  by  teachers  de- 
siring to  further  this  higher  level  of 
reading? 

First  of  all,  teachers  must  examine 
their  definitions  of  reading.  Parroting 
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ba^k  the  words  of  the  author  is  the 
;jiSy  of4  too  many  teachers.  Although 
recall  of  the  author's  ideas  is  one  phase 
of _  tiic  totor  instructional  program,  a 
broader  defim      is  nce<Ied.  As  Gray 
(3)  stated,  reading  has  the  four  di- 
mcnsiqiiszof -percept! 
*  reaction,  and  integration.  Reaction 
and  integration  represent  the  area  of 
,  creative  reading. 

Second,  tcacliers  must  provide  in- 
stnictiohal  time  for  creative  reading 
actiyities.  And  it  does  take  time!  If 
there  are  toJ)e  thinking  and  reaction  to 
the  content  of  reading  material,  the 
^  idea  of  ^'completing  so  many  pages*'  in 
a  day  or  "so  many  boolis"  In  a  year 
must  l)e  abandoned.  Pupils  must  be 
given  time  to  react  thoughtfully  and  to 
be  creative: 

Third,  teachers  nmst  not  limit  the 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  creative 
reading  activities  to  only  the  most  tal- 
ented readers.  Every  pupil  has  .some 
creativity  within  him. 

Fourtii,  teachers  must  establish  a 
classroom  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment conducive  to  creative  thinking. 
Certain  physical,  psychological,  social, 
and  emotional  conditions  must  be  pres- 
cnt.  A  comfortable  room  arrangement, 
one  which  is  intellectually  cliallenging. 
should  be  provided.  Also  required  arc 
good  rapport  with  the  students  and  ac- 
ceptance and  respect  for  each  student 
and  his  ideas. 

Fifth,  teachers  must  be  aware  of 
possibilities  in  which  the  total  curricu- 
lum  can  be  used  to  further  creative 
reading  abilities.  Although  only  phases 
*  ol  the  rea<ling  program  have  been  used 
to  illustrate  creative  reading  .situation.^, 
tlie  total  school  day  abounds  in  situa- 
'  tsons  from  which  creative  reading  ac- 
tivities emanate. 

Sixth,  teachers  must  rcnlize  that 
I)osing  provocative  questions  about  the 
reading  material — both  before,  during, 
^Q*  ifter — is  one  of  the  most  effective 


ways  to  stimulate  children  to  think  as 
they  read  and  to  think  creatively  alwut 
what  they  have  read.  It  is  hi  the  way 
that  the  teacher  motivates  and  qiics- 
tions  al)out  reading  tliat  creative  abili- 
ties are  <leveloped.  Questions  iiivolv- 
ing  varied  responses  should  not  be 
shunned;  they  .shoidd  be  included  in- 
each  lesson. 

I-^istly.  teachers  must  recognize  that 
young  readers  acquire  creative  reading 
abilities  only  after  many  opportunities 
for  practice.  If  early  results  are  un- 
successful, one  must  not  become  dis- 
couraged and  give  up. 

Conclusion 

Primary  te;ichers  should  be  greatly 
concerned  alH)ut  developing  creative 
readers.  Creative  reading  requires  the 
reader  to  produce  fresh  original  ideas, 
develop  new  insights,  and  respond 
imaginatively.  If  students  are  to  grow 
in  their  abilities  to  read  creatively,  nu- 
merous opiwrtunities  nnist  be  provided 
ill  the  school  program.  Teacliers  can 
create  opiwtunities  to  further  creative 
reading  abilities. 

If  one  Inrcomes  proficient  in  <levelop. 
ing  this  higher  level  of  reading,  his 
pupils  will  become  more  excited  and 
more  enthusiastic  about  reading.  And, 
one  will  gain  increased  satisfaction  and 
rewards! 
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An  Approach  to  Teaching 

inferences— H  igh  School 

jmy^H.  Parsley 
Edurationja  Developmental 
Laboratories 

»>ME  YEARS  AGO^  whcn  I  w^s  a  begin- 
ning: English  =tc^^  who  understood 
little  abwt  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
g9^;Pr|neiplcs  tttichi  reading  in 
classes,  1  assigned  required  book  re- 
jk^^^  as  frequently  as  there  was 

a  fall  moom  I  suspect  now  tliat  the 
rcpMorts  were  of  little  value  to  my  stu- 
dents, for  wliat  reluctant  reader  would 
come  to  love  books  just  because  he  had 
to  write  eight  or  so  plot  summaries 
and  what-Irthink-of-this-book  state- 
ments in  one  school  year? 

At  least  one  of  the  book  reports, 
however,  was  of  great  vahie — to  me. 
One  junior  girl  had  chosen  to  re|)ort 
on  George  OrwelKs  Animal  Farm. 
Althpiigir  I  cannot  recall  exactly  how 
>yell  she  summarized  the  plot,  I  doubt 
that  I  will  forget  her  opinion  of  the 
novel:  "It  was  the  (hmibest  animal 
book  I  ever  read/* 

Not  only  did  I  learn  from  this  one 
report  the  importance  of  guiding  stu- 
dents in  their  outside  reading  but  also 
I  learned  that  not  all  students  have  the 
ability  to  make  inferences  or  under- 
stand what  the  author  means  even 
though  he  does  not  literally  state  it. 
This  student  had,  of  course,  grasped 
only  the  litenil  meaning  of  Animal 
Farm  and  had  missed  the  implied 
meaning  of  Orwell's  satire  of  comnui- 
nism  and  the  totalitarian  state. 

How  important  is  it  that  students 
learn  to  make  inferences?  Many  au- 
thorities in  reading  have  written  of  the 
necessity  of  comprehending  more  than 
literal  or  stated  facts,  and  5)erhaps  the 
most  striking  statement  is  that  given 
by  Richard  Altick  in  his  Preface  to 
Critical  Reading: 

If  there  is  one  point  which  we  b*ive 
Q  -emphasized  over  and  over  again,  it 
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is  this:  Tiie  real  meaning  of  writing 
tliat  matters  most  is  not  found  on 
the  surface,  in  the  actual,  literalzsig- 
nificance  of  the  words.  .  .  ,  Oftcii 
.  .  .  Avriters  leave  the  surface  com- 
paratively bare;  the  meaning  of  that 
kvel  is  plain  and  simple.  T\\t  un- 
trained reader  in  all  probability  will 
consider  this  to  be  the  only  mhxxxixg. 
But  underneath  tliat  simple  exterior 
of  restraint  there  lies  a  rich  hidden 
treasure  of  suggttstion  and  impli^- 
tion,  which  the  mature  reader  will 
appreciate  the  more  because  it  lias 
not  been  publicly  advertised.   It  is 
his  reward  for  being  a  perceptive 
and  sensitive  reader  (7). 
Although  this  "rich  hidden  treasure 
of  suggestion  and  implication'*  is  found 
in  much  writing,  the  use  of  implication  ' 
is  most  markc<I  in  two  literary  forms^. 
the  short  story  and  poetry.   The  au- 
thor of  the  short  story  and  the  poet — 
who  must  work  with  a  minimum  of 
words — strive  to  compress  a  maximum 
of  ideas  into  their  terse  writing. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  use  of  concen- 
trated implication  of  ideas  with  Sean 
OTaolain's  discussion  of  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  short  story  "The  Lidy 
with  the  Dog"  by  Anton  Oiekhov. 
The  story  l)egins,  ''It  was  reported 
that  a  new  face  had  l)cen  seen  on  the 
(juay;  a  lady  with  a  little  dog.** 
0*Faolain  details  the  many  inferences 
which  the  i)erceptive  reader  can  make 
frou!  this  single  sentence:  1)  The  set- 
ting is  a  |>ort,  2)  This  particular  port 
is  a  resort  by  the  sea,  since  a  lady 
would  not  be  expected  to  walk  with 
her  dog  on  a  commercial  dock.  3) 
The  weather  is  fine,  and  the  season 
probably  is  smnmer  or  autumn,  4) 
The  resort  is  a  small,  relatively  unfre- 
quented place,  since  new  faces  go  un- 
noticed at  large,  crowded  resorts.  5) 
The  words  '*it  was  reported*'  suggest 
that  gossip  is  circulated  at  the  resort  in 
a  friendly  way.  6)  The  person  wKo 
hears  the  gossip  is  a  man  (^).  Cer- 
tainly not  all  reiiders  are  as  perceptive 


is  Mr;  OTaplain,  but  his  analysis  gives 
us  a;goai:tb  aim: for. 

problems  as  a  teacher  of 
English-^and,  later,  of  reading— ^^•as 
ihow-tto^hclp  high-  school  students  im- 
/proyc  their  abi  to  make  inferences. 
In  M^aSqnpt  to  solve  this.problem,  I 
first  surveyed  the  available  materials 
for^^teachm^  reading  and  improving 
reading  ability  and  found,  first,  that 
m^y  texts— rati^  than  defining  the 
termr^'mak^^^^^  list 
SH^  skiil  or  giv^^^  aisynonymous  label. 

Often  ..the  njicth^  for  teaching  the 
student  to  niake  inferences  merely  is  to 
havcahc  student  answer  a  question  in- 
volving^the  skill  and  to  check  his  an- 
swer with  the  one  provided  in  the 
teacher's  answer  key.  Little  help  is 
.given  the  student  either  in  making  the 
inference  or  in  judging  its  acairacy. 

The  sur\'ey  of  the  literature  also  dis- 
closed that,  while  the  importance  of  the 
reader's  making  inferences  is  fre- 
quently emphasized/  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  what  is  involved  in  making 
inferences  is  not  available  to  the 
teacher.  In  discussing  comprehension 
skills,  many  authorities  in  reading  do 
not  list  or  discuss  the  comi>onents,  or 
subskills,  which  underlie  the  general 
skill  ;  other  authors  give  what  appear 
to  be  fragmentary  lists  or  incomplete 
discussions  of  the  subskills.  Further, 
the  survey  disclosed  no  sequential 
order  which  the  high  school  teacher 
can  utilize  in  teaching  the  subskills. 

In  developing  an  approach  to  teach- 
ing inferences  in  high  school,  then,  the 
writer  sought  to  arjswer  these  ques- 
tions: 

•  How  can  the  term  "making  infer- 
ences" be  defined  ? 

•  What  are  the  subskills  which 
comprise  the  general  comprehen- 
sion skill  of  making  inferences? 

•  Can  the  subskills  be  arranged  in  a 
sequential  order  for  effective 
teaching  in  the  high  school? 

Q  *  What  methods  of  teaching  the 
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skill  of  making  inferences  are  ap- 
propriate? 

Definition  of  ''making  inferences" 
Among  the  terms  used  by  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  reading  whfch  seem 
to  be  equivalent  to  "making  inferf 
ences"  are  "reading  between  the  lines/' 
"seeing  the  meanings  implied  but  i.6t 
£tated  by  the  author,"  "grasping  mean- 
ings inherent  in  the  passage  but  not 
stated,"  and  "ability  to  draw  infer- 
ences." r 

The  term  "inference"  is  defined  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Education  vls  "a  de- 
duction; a  tnith  or  proposition  ob- 
tained or  derived  from  another  that  is 
admitted  or  supposed  to  be  true"  (3), 
In  discussing  patterns  of  clear  think- 
ing, Altick  states  that  "any  sequence  of 
assumptions  (that  i%  premises)  and 
conclusion  is  called  an  inference  or  ar- 
gument** (/).  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  "making  inferences"  is  de- 
fined as  "arriving  at  conclusions  by 
reasr.,ing  from  evidence  or  premises." 

Collation  of  subskills 
Because  of  the  paucity  of  research 
that  has  been  done  to  identify  the  sub- 
skills  involved  in  the  comprehension 
skill  of  making  inferences,  it  was  nec- 
essary in  collating  the  subskills  to  rely 
extensively  on  the  opinions  of  reading 
authorities.  Some  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  grouping  these  subskills 
l)ccause  different  authors  consider 
njaking  inferences  to  be  an  aspect  of 
different  types  of  reading— critical, 
creative,  and  interpretive;  adequate 
definitions  of  terms  are  seldom  given ; 
and  what  appeared  to  be  the  same  iub- 
skill  was  designated  by  different  termi- 
nology. 

The  subskills  suggested  by  various 
authors  fall  largely  into  five  categories, 
which  are  arranged  here  in  a  logical 
sequence  from  simple  to  complex : 

1.  Subskills   which   may  involve 
symbols  other  than  words 
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b. 
c. 


Studying  the  pictures  accompa- 
nying the  text 

2.  Subskills  which  may  involve  only 
parts  of  single  sentences 

.a.  jnterpteting  langiiage  which 
uses  color  and  exaggeration 
tq  make  the  statement  more 
effectual 

b.  Interpreting  idiomatic  expres- 

sijons, 

c.  Interpreting  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  common  usage 

d.  Interpreting  allusions 

3.  Subskills  which  may  involve  only 
single  sentences 

a.  Making    simple  conclusions 
from  given  information 
Recognizing  exaggeration 
Recognizing  oversimplifica- 
tion 

4.  Subskills    which    may  involve 
multiple  sentences 

a.  Perceiving  similarities  in  ideas 
and  events 

b.  Perceiving  differences  in  ideas 
and  events 

c.  Recognizing  cause-effect  or 
symptom-cause  relationships 

d  Seeing  interrelationships 
among  ideas 

5.  Subskills    which    may  involve 
complete  passages 

a.  Visualizing  a  scene  or  idea  to 
understand  the  implied  mean- 
ing 

b.  Recognizing  the  author's  in- 
tent and  mood 

c.  Using  an  understanding  of 
the  implied  meaning  to  fore- 
cast or  predict  the  trend  of 
the  succeeding  passages 

d.  Grasping  t!;c  author's  pattein 
of  thought  as  a  whole 

Some  subskills  clearly  overlap  more 
than  one  category,  and  the  list  is  not 
intended  to  be  all-inclusive.  N'onetlie- 
less,  this  collation  should  give  the 
teacher  a  better  understanding  of  tiic 
complexity  of  the  general  skill  of  mak- 
ing inferences,  and  it  should  suggest 


an  order  in  which  the  subskills  may  be 
taught.  -  — 

Prerequisite  skills 

Before  the  student  can,  obtain  the 
J)roader.meaning.of.a.passage.Jie.must_ 
be  able  to  grasp  the  literal  meaning. 
Literal  comprehension,  however,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  prerequisites  to  mak- 
ing inferences.  The  student  must  un- 
derstand-^various  techniques  and  de- 
vices of  writing — colorful  language, 
exaggeration,  oversimplification,  idio- 
matic expressions,  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions, and  allusions.  FurUier,  the 
student  must  be  able  to  perceive  simi- 
larities, differences,  and  interrela- 
tionships among  ideas.  He  must  be 
able  to  visualize  a  scene  or  idea;  he 
must  recognize  mood  and  grasp  pat- 
terns or  organization.  And,  perhaps 
most  important,  the  student  must 
check  his  inferences  against  his  experi- 
ence and  information. 

Teaching  metliods 
In  teaching  the  general  skill  of  mak- 
ing inferences,  the  high  schooLteacher 
should  first  alert  the  student  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  comprehension  ability. 
One  effective  way — as  obvious  as  it 
seems — is  to  ask  questions  which  re- 
(|uire  the  student  to  make  inferences, 
rather  than  merely  recall  literal  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  my  experience  that  die  most 
difificult  aspect  of  teaching  inferences  is 
assisting  the  student  in  checking  his 
ideas.  Use  of  the  categorical  syllogism, 
a  method  of  analyzing  a  process  of 
deductive  reasoning,  proved  to  be  of 
value  in  my  classes. 

The  categorical  syllogism  is  the 
statement  of  an  inference,  ordinarily  in 
diree  sentences,  e.g. : 

All  birds  have  feathers. 

Robins  are  birds. 

Robins  have  feaUiers. 
In  examining  this  syllogism,  one  finds 
that  it  contains  three  different  terms. 
Two  of  die  terms  appear  in  the  first 
sentence— tfrrfx  and  feathers.  The  third 
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-term,  robins,  is  introduced  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  while  the  final  sentence 
contains  no  new  terms. 

The  final  statement  of  the  three  is 
called  the  conchisipn  of  the  syllogism. 
Tlie  predicate  term  of  the  conclnsion. 
feathers,  is  known  as  the  major  term : 
the  subject  of  the  conclnsion,  robins, 
the  minor  term.  Birds,  the  term  com- 
mon to  tlie  first  two  sentences  is  called 
the  middle  terni. 

The  firbt  two  statements  of  the  syl- 
logism are  named  by  the  term  they 
contain  which  also  appears  in  the  con - 
chision.  Tims,  the  fir.st  statement, 
"All  birds  have  feathers,"  is^  known  as 
the  major  premise  l)Ccause  it  contains 
the  major  term.  The  second  .state- 
ment. "Robiius  are  bird.s,"  \>  called  the 
minor  premise  Miice  it  contains  the 
minor  term. 

To  be  valid,  the  categorical  syllogism 
must  be  set  up  according  to  certain 
rules.  For  example,  it  may  contain 
three  and  only  three  ternuv  Other 
basic  rules  which  are  the  "fir^l  princi- 
ples" of  categorical  ^vllogisnus  are 
given  in  various  l)ot>k>  on  logic.  [See. 
in  particular,  Cohen  and  XageKs  . /;/ 
Introduction  to  Loj/ic  and  Scit  ntific 
Method]  (2).  The^e  rides  should  he 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  caiwhilities 
of  students  at  (litTerent  levels. 

One  distinction  which  .sliniild  be 
made  here  ii,  that  s\llo^i>m.s  may  be 
valid  or  im\did  and  sound  or  unsound. 
''Valid"  refer^  to  the  proce>.s  of  rea- 
soning: "bound"  refers  to  the  truth  of 
the  premises. 

Thus,  the  syllogi.sni  cited  earlier  is 
valid.  Whether  the  syllogism  is  sound 
depends  on  the  premises  ".All  birds 
have  feathers"  and  "Robins  are  birds." 

Consider  the  use  of  syllogistic  rea- 
soning in  teaching  inferences.  .Assume 
that  a  student  is  previcwinjj  a  story 
which  has  a  picture  of  a  man  who  aj)- 
parently  is  being  chased  by  a  pf)lic*'- 
man.  Assume,  too,  that  the  teacher 
has  asked.  "Why  is  the  man  running?" 


—a  (piestioii  that  requires  making  an 
inference. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  give  an 
answer,  the  teacher  might  query. 
."Why  do  people„ruii,froiiKtlie.i)oHce?" 
Suppose  that  the  student  then  replies, 
**Tliey  run  because  they  have  commit- 
ted a  crime.'*  The  teacher  should  ask 
if  this  reason  might  apply  to  this  illus- 
tration. Then,  the  teacher  should 
elicit  the  conclusion  of  the  inference 
and  have  the  student  state  the  infer- 
ence as  a  syllogism.  The  syllogism 
could  be  stated : 

.All  criminals  are  fugitives. 

This  man  is  a  fugitive. 

This  man  is  a  criminal. 
The  teacher  should  lead  the  student  to 
the  realizatii»n  tliat,  while  the  syllogism 
is  valid,  its  j^oiiiidness  depends  iii)on 
the  truthfulness  of  the  premises. 

Condnding  remarks 

It  is  important  that  students  have 
the  al)ilit\  to  comprehend  beyond  the 
literal  le\el.  Making  inferences  is  an 
im|Mirtaiit  conq)rehension  skill  which 
tloes  not  >eeni  to  be  ac(|iiired  inciden- 
tally l)>  many  students,  ft  is,  there- 
fore, the  teacher's  responsibility  to 
pro\ide  direct  instruction  in  this  gen- 
eral skilL 

The  high  school  te.aciier  should  be 
aware  of  tlie  prere(|iii sites  for  making 
inferences  \  le  should  regard  growth 
in  this  asi^ect  of  reading  as  a  secinential 
growth  which  proceeds  from  simple  to 
comple.x.  In  utilizing  efficient  methods 
for  cultivating  growth  in  making  infer- 
ences, the  teacher  may  use  the  categor- 
ical syllogism  in  assisting  the  student 
to  check  his  ideas  against  his  e.xperi- 
eiice  and  infornuation.  Perhaps  then, 
students  can  more  fully  discover  and 
appreciate  the  hidden  treasure  of  writ- 
ing. 
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Building  Reading  Skills 

via  Reading  the  Newspapers 

^GARt  Sailer 
Jersey  City  State  College 

USING  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  as  ma- 
terial, one  c?.n  teach  all  the  most  im- 
portant reading  skills.  This  statement 
IS  true  whether  one  is  speaking  of  the 
simplest  skill,  i.e.,  vocabulary,  or  the 
most  complex  and  highest  technique, 
critical  and  creative  reading.  In  be- 
tween are  several  other  important 
.skills:  conipreheusion  leading  to  inter- 
pretation and  evaluation ;  fact  and 
opinion  differentiation ;  ability  to  com- 
bat propaganda  devices ;  and  absorbing 
and  acting  on  editorials  and  cohnnns. 
All  these  six  major  areas  can  he 
taught  by  the  teacher  and  learned  by 
the  students  when  using  the  daily 
newspaper  as  the  li\ing  textbook. 

ObvioiisK  there  are  many  wordb  in 
a  nq\vspa|)er  which  can  add  U)  \ocabu- 
lary  growth.  Here  are  .se\eral  lists 
which  are  garnered  from  ju.^t  one  edi- 
tion of  one  newijpaper.  On  the  front 
page  were  the  following;  massive, 
ertipted,  demonstration  (variety  of 
meanings),  predominantly,  metnorial 
(from  known  word,  nieniory),  puppe- 
teer, jibbed,  exultant,  [gigantic,  ap- 
pKauded.  1'he  \\'a>hingt(jn  bureau  of  a 
large,  metropolitan  Xew  York  newspa- 
per used  diese .  im|)a>se,  largese  (de- 
rivative of  large),  perceptibly  (ble) 
stalemate,  LunAi.>tent,  connnitments, 
expenditures,  dilemma,  incur,  appro 
priation,  confirmed  (s>non\m,  anto- 
nym), available  (ility),  urban  (ity), 
oblig«itions.  The  editorial  page  con- 
^'"ed  ai)proxiniately  20  words,  with 


the  following  as  examples;  immunity, 
disquiet  (prefixes),  radiogram,  land- 
locked (compounds) ,  connnunication 
(whole  family  of  words).  And  sur- 
prisingly the  entertainment  pages, 
theatre;^and  tv  had  the  most,  some  37, 
many  of  which  could  be  used  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  exi>and  vocabulary-^all 
totaling  enough  words  to  keep  students 
busy  with  meanings.  Please  notice 
that  "meanings"  is  plural,  for  not  only 
must  the  meaning  which  fits  the  con- 
text be  discovered  but  its  several  other 
meanings  must  be  explored  and  then 
stored  in  the  mind  for  future  use. 
That  words  have  a  \ariety  of  meaning 
must  be  taught  by  the  teacher  and 
learned  by  the  students. 

Over  and  beyond  multiple  meanings 
there  are  other  aspects  to  word  study, 
some  of  which  were  put  in  parentheses 
in  the  lists:  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
jjrefixes  and  suffixes  i)lus  roots  and 
stems,  deri\ations,  compounds — espe- 
cially newly  made  ones,  plurals,  chang- 
ing noims  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  and 
changing  \erbs  to  nouns  or  ad\erbs. 
.\head  lie  i)honics  and  linguistics, 
etymology  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of 
change,  and  that  sparkle  known  as  se- 
mantics. All  these  can  be  fruitful  and 
nourishing  to  an  underfed  \ocalnilary. 
Hut  perhaps  the  most  absorbing  and 
entertaining  as])ect  of  how  words  are 
put  to  multi|)le  uses  is  a  consideration 
of  the  difference  between  the  vernacu- 
lar and  colloquial.  And  following 
down  the  road  of  verbal  respectability 
is  slang. 

Two  interesting  exam])les  will  be 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  somewhat 
confusing  intricacies  of  language.  A 
child's  sucker  (colloq.)  can  become 
re>|)ectable  by  changing  to  lollipop; 
but  if  a  smkcr  is  a  person  easily  im- 
posed upon,  it  is  slang.  Phone  is  col- 
lo(|uial  for  telephone,  but  a  phony  is 
.slang  for  not  ijenuine  or  fraudulent. 
Yet  \aker  i^  colloquial.  Notice,  too, 
that  neither  dialect  nor  jargon  were 
mentioned  until  now. 
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17  :Many  are  fascinated  by  special  lio- 
.  ..vgocis/.be.they  those  of  sports,  the  stage, 
jVi:Xwkingror/a^     They  are  always 
.^attractive  ahd.apt.   Students,  too,  like 
s-^^toJfe-intrmluccd  to^  some  of  the^niys- 
.  ierjcs^bf.4ingocs;.  Try  these  sometime. 
-  -  ,Asi. examples  under  sports:  red  dog, 
^jcad  ithei,  play^   good   kick,  suicide 
^  -  ^squeeze^playV^  man,  taxi  squad, 

diinkingi  xup  of  coffee,  and  coffin  cor- 
ner. For  girls  :^Autumn  Haze,  ragout, 
aild  boutique.  For  a  TV  glossary :  lock- 
Jaw,  Venetian  blind,  gallows,  fish  bowl, 
all^'out. 

Once  in  a  while  try  daffynitions. 
Home:  a  place^viiiere  you  get  out  of 
wet  socks  and  into  a  dry  martini. 
Singing  commercials:  the  rhymes  that 
.  try  men's  souls.  Back-seat  driver:  the 
only  kind  that  never  runs  out  of  gas. 
Urban  renewal:  edifice  wrecks.  One 
might  even  suggest  that  «nidents  try 
their  own  hand  at  daffynitions. 

Vocabulary — whether  it  is  word  rec- 
ognition, word  analysis,  word  study, 
word  attack  skills,  or  word  meanings — 
is  still  just  words  unless  it  leads  to 
comprehension  of  ideas  or  concepts.- 
The  words  must  add  up  to  understand- 
ing the  main  idea  the  author  wants  to 
convey.  The  reader  must  get  the  gen- 
eral idea  and  answer  the  question. 
**What  was  this  all  about  ?*' 

Can  practice  in  gaining  added  com- 
petence in  comprehension  be  gi\en 
with  the  material  from  the  daily  news- 
paper? It  undoubtedly,  can  for  two 
good  reasons.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  materials:  ne\vi> 
items  of  short  length  and  longer  news 
stories,  continued  stories,  sports  stories 
and,  columns,  science  and  space  mate- 
rial, entertainment  matter,  cohmuis, 
and  editorialb.  Also,  this  material  runs 
the  gamut  in  the  degree  of  difficulty 
presented  from  easy  material,  such  as 
feature  and  human  interest  stories, 
through  moderate,  a^  in  local  and  non- 
earth-shaking  news  or  some  sports  col- 
ulmns,  to  the  more  difficult  thinking 
«ved  in  understanding  columns  and 
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editorials  on  larger  questions  and  prob- 
lems of  a  national  or  international 
scope. 

The  material  is  there — easy  to  find 
by  the  student  for  practice. ourJiis  own; 
the  material  is  there — ready  to  lie 
clipped  by  the  teacher  for  current  in- 
struction and  further  use  with  the  next 
group.  With  t!iose  students  who  have 
some  difficulty  in  grasping  main  ideas, 
the  instructor  can  use  regidar  hews 
items  and  stories.  In  these  there  is  no 
doubt  where  the  main  idea  is  located, 
for  it  is  contained  in  the  first  para- 
graph (s),  commonly  called  the  lead. 
Human  interest  and  feature  stories  are 
also  good  material  because  there  is  not 
a  hea\5'  load  of  ideas,  and  the  main 
idea  is  practically  self-evident,  contain- 
ing no  need  to  dig  deep.  A  great 
many  sports  stories  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  easy  to  grasp. 

For  material  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle, turn  to  the  various  newspaper  col- 
unuis  of  opinio!^  and  to  editorials.  In 
this  type  of  material,  the  last  para- 
graph is  just  as  important  as  the  first, 
perhaps  more  bo;  and  the  paragraphs 
in  between  are  vital  because  they  con- 
tain step  by  step,  idea  by  idea,  a  logical 
development  of  the  major  idea.  None 
of  these  component  ideas  can  be  ne- 
glected; each  must  in  its  turn  be 
grasped  as  a  j)art  of  the  whole  develop- 
ing concept.  Of  course,  some  edito- 
rials and  columns  arc  lighter  than 
others,  such  as  the  glories  of  spring,  or 
the  grandeur  of  fall,  or  the  vagaries  of 
clothing  styles.  Perhaps  the  latter 
tvjjes  would  ser\e  as  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  editorial  page.  Or  maybe 
letters  to  the  editor  could  be  the  start- 
ing point. 

In  any  case,  rumprchcnding  cohunns 
and  full\  understanding  editorials  will 
take  nuicli  time,  plenty  of  instruction, 
and  ample  practice — all  in  the  class- 
room and  on  school  time.  Do  not  set- 
tle for  comprehension  alone.  Push  on 
and  lead  the  students  from  "What  has 
been  said?"  to  "What  does  it  mean? 
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Signify."  and  on  to  "Huw  do  \on  e\al- 
iiate  it?**  From  comprehension  one 
must  go  on  to  interpretation  and  then 
to  evahiation.  All  students,  teachers, 
and  t)ther  citizensrmust  not  only  know 
the  news  but  must  l>e  able  to  gauge 
its  significance  and  to  judge  its  im- 
portance. This  function  is  a  three- 
way  process  of  chewing,  digesting,  and 
assimilating.  It  is  a  way  of  changing 
focd  for  thought  prepared  by  others 
into  mental  activity  on  one\s  own. 
Others*  thinking  stimulates  one's  own 
thinking.  This  process  is  the  main 
thrust  not  only  of  editorials  and  news- 
paper reading  but  also  of  all  education. 

On  differentiating  between  fact  and 
opinion  one  example  will  be  taken : 

DELUGE  DOOMS  M  ? 

By  

M  .      If    floo<l-control  plans 

mapped  by  the  Army  Oirps  of  Mngi- 
ncers  ever  reach  fruition,  tliis  township 
is  in  for  a  drenching^  comparable  to  the 
one  Noah  built  his  ark  for. 

The  plans— and  there  arc  at  least  four 
variations  of  them  on  the  same  theme — 
call  for  more  than  $500  million  wortli  of 
construction  or  destruction. 

It  is  quite  evident  tbat  the  beadline 
overstates  the  case  witb  "deluge'*  and 
"dooms/*  Furtbermore.  it  is  a  predic- 
tion— not  a  fact.  E\en  tbe  question 
mark  does  not  retrie\e  tbe  situation. 
Reference  to  Xoab  and  tbe  flood  be 
encountered  is  tbe  w  riter's  opinion  and 
his  figure  of  speecb.  And  tbe  use  of 
"destrnction**  intrudes  tbe  reporter*s 
opinion  of  tbe  $500  million  plans. 
These  intrusions,  c*illed  '*editoriali- 
zing"  by  newspapermen,  are  rather  ob- 
\ious»  but  not  <ill  these  eflfurts  *ire  tbat 
easy  to  detect.  Some  writers  use  more 
subtle  methods  and  employ  *idjecti\es. 
verbs,  and  .id verbs  to  foist  their  opin- 
ions on  unsuspecting  readers  If  tbe 
buyer  must  beware,  the  reader  mu^t  be 
wary.  And  it  is  one  of  the  jtjbs  of  the 
teacher  to  make  his  students  aware  of 
the  diflference  between  fact  and  (jpin- 


Propaganda  devices — inuendo,  name 
calling,  guilt  by  association,  etc, —  all 
nine  or  ten  of  the  Uiost  commonly 
used,  can  be  studied  by  newspaper 
reading;  They  will  rarely  l>e  in  the 
better  ne\vspa|>ers,  but  they  can  be 
found  more  readily  in  the  lesser  jour- 
nals and  should  be  analyzed  for 
method  and  degree.  This  work  prob«i- 
bly  caimot  be  done  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  because  propagandizing  does  not 
occur  each  and  every  day.  But  the 
teacher  should  discover  and  disclose 
examples  from  time  to  time.  Alert  the 
students  to  the  various  devices  with 
examples  as  they  find  them.  Even  if 
the  students  find  items  which  are 
really  not  outright  propaganda,  these, 
too,  can  be  valuable.  We  can  learn 
from  errors,  by  negatives. 

Sunmuini  bonum  means  the  highest 
good ;  consequently,  if  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  then  all  reading  activities — vo- 
cabnlarv  development,  fact  and  fiction 
difTerentiation,  propaganda  *;potting, 
the  comprehension-inter{)retation-eval- 
uation  se<iuence,  and  the  study  of  and 
thinkhig  about  editorials  aiul  columns 
— should  culminate  hi  critical  and  cre- 
ative reading. 

What  is  meant  by  critical  and  cre- 
ative reading?  No  precise  definition 
will  be  attempted  here,  largely  because 
it  limits  imaginati\e  thinking  and  plan- 
ning and  hamstrings  teaching  and  ac- 
titni.  Instead,  one  should  construct  a 
flexible  framework  of  reference  within 
which  he  has  the  freedom  to  move  and 
act.  Huild  a  working  concept  of  one's 
own  and  modify  it  later  if  necessary, 

I\jr  example,  the  writer  begins  with 
tbe  fundamental  idea  that  critical  and 
creati\e  reading  must  be  based  firndy 
on  comprehension.  One  nuist  first 
completelv  understand  what  a  writer 
ba.^  said  before  beginning  to  agree  or 
di.^agree  with  him.  Know  the  why  of 
bis  7clwt  in  order  to  say  either  "yes, 
but  .  .  .  **  or  *'no,  for  this  reason/' 
\\q  readv  to  agree  with  the  author  or 
argue  with  him.    To  any  of  his  points 
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bc  abie  to  offer  a  conntcq^oint ;  to  his 
thrust,  a  parry. 

To  reduce  this  whole  concept  to  a 
few  words,  so  that  it  is  mentally  man- 
ageable, critical -and  creative  reading 
involves  critical  thinking.  Creative 
reading  is  closely  allied  to  critical 
reading — joined  might  be  a  better 
word.  Perhaps  the  terms  are  Siamese 
twins.  Creative  reading  can  and 
should  issue  from  critical  reading. 
The  creative  reader  adds  something  of 
his  own  to  the  writer's  thoughts  or 
feelings.  At  whatever  point  the  author 
slops  his  thinking  and  writing,  the  cre- 
ative reader  begins  his  own  thinking 
and  uses  his  mind  and  imagination  to 
further  the  ideas  or  concepts,  to  mod- 
ify and  change  them,  to  think  deeply, 
to  imagine,  to  synthesi^^e.  The  cre- 
ative reader  l>ecomes  his  own  writer. 
Creative  reading  ib  the  prelude  to  cre- 
ative thinking. 

If  this  working  concept  is  satisfac- 
tory pro  tern,  then  ask,  **How  can  one 
best  foster  critical  and  creative  read- 
ing?" Xot  denying  the  value  of  other 
material,  it  can  be  done  by  newspaper 
reading — and  done  well. 

Start  with  editorials  and  columns  if 
the  students  are  ad\anccd  with  quick 
and  |)cnctrating  minds.  U.se  any  edi- 
torial of  the  .student's  own  choosing  or 
furni.sh  one  or  several  on  current 
topics  or  pereimial  problems.  For 
instance,  "Creativity  in  Science"  talks 
about  freedom's  being  the  mobt  fertile 
source  of  crcati\c  science.  A  compari- 
son between  the  u.s.  and  the  u.s.s.r.  as 
to  methods  and  results  of  a  wide  range 
of  endeavor.s  and  activities,  science,  in- 
dustry, bpacc,  and  medicine,  would  be 
in  order.  It  should  precipitate  a 
healthy  di.scussion  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  government  .subsidies.  Tt 
should  produce  a  considerable  amount 
of  thinking,  plus  study  and  research  to 
establish  points  and  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions. It  should  promote  critical  read- 
ing and  thinking. 

^**Should  Delinquents  Be  Punished?" 


is  another  editorial,  and  it  should  have 
appeal  to  young  j>ersons  since  juvenile 
delinquency  is  so  much  in  the  news 
and  on  everybody's  mind.  A  quickly 
reproduced'  copy  in  every  student's 
hand  would  be  a  forerunner  to  the  dis- 
cussion. It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
if  the  .students  discover — early  or  late 
or  not  at  all — tliat  this  is  a  "canned" 
editorial. 

Start  with  advertisements,  for  they 
allow  all  levels  of  ability  to  function 
and  the  student  motivation  is  high. 
Pick  an  ad  and  let  them  react  to  it. 
"Fabulous  Special  Purchase  in  which 
you  can  sa\e  $17  and  $21  off  compara- 
ble values.  Very  famous  maker's  dou- 
ble wool  knits  at  $15.  Comparable 
values  $32  and  $36."  To  believe  or 
not  to  believe  is  the  question,  and  the 
answers  should  be  revealing.  Seman- 
tics is  found  to  enter  with  a  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  ^'comparable  values." 

Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  says  "Save  money  at 
.Aamco."  They  offer  "Complete  inspec- 
tion service  for  $23.  Includes:  remov- 
ing, di.^mantling,  thorough  inspection." 
What  will  critical  reading  reveal? 
.About  the  $23  charge?  About  other 
charges  for  parts  and  further  labor  to 
rea.sbcmble  ?  .\bout  the  worth  of  a  tes- 
timonial by  a  beautiful  actress? 

"Get  Ready  for  the  First  Moon 
Might.  Accept  an  amazing  4-in-l  Re- 
vell  .'\pollo  Model.  Yours  for  only 
10^."  All  this  is  in  >4  inch  to  }i  inch 
t\pe  on  the  front  page  of  a  four-page 
leaflet.  In  parentheses  near  the  price 
in  very  i>mall  print,  approximately  1/32 
inch,  is  *'wilh  trial  membership." 
Finally  after  three  pages  and  hundreds 
of  word.s,  the  reader  will  discover  after 
careful  and  critical  reading  that  mem- 
bership co.sts  $1.00  each  and  every 
month  for  a  science  kit  plus  shipping 
and  handling. 

That  i.s  the  negative  side  to  reading 
ads  critically.  Hut  there  is  a  positive 
side,  for  there  are  some  good  ads. 
Picture  a  clear  plastic  bag  filled  with 
large  English  walnuts  and  the  name 


Diamond  stamped  on  it.   "Any  brand 
*  beside  Diamond  would  be  just  plain 
nuts/*  How  to  read  it  aloud  may  be  a 
small  problem,  but  bow  to  read  it  si- 

_  ._i?-S?!y-r:^y.^l^^  ds![gh*-^is  no  problem 
for  the  keen  reader. 

Imagine  a  big  close-iip  of  a  Motor- 
ola TV,  and  on  the  front  glass  are 
these  \yords^  accompanied  by  a  bee: 
"Once  in  a  while  you'll  find  a  bug  (on 
the  outside)/'  Most  of  the  Esso  ti- 
gef-iri-your-tank  ads  are  good,  and 
some  are  great.  This  appealing  one 
shows  a  tremendously  large  but 
friendly  tiger  with  a  pleased,  faint 
smile  on  his  face.  His  long  tail  is 
curled  like  a  muffler  around  the  necTv 
of  the  gas-station  attendant,  who  is 
saying  "Sorta  nice,  these  chilly  morn- 
ings/' 

Cartoons  are  popular  and  are  a  good 
way  to  begin  critical  reading  with  re- 
luctant readers,  with  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  with  the  less  capable  schol- 
ars. Nancy,  Mr.  Rreger,  Donald 
Duck,  Grin  and  Rear  It,  The  Girls, 
and  Big  George  are  possibilities. 
Examples  from  Mr.  Breger:  A  woman 
is  saying  to  her  husband,  *'My  favcjrite 
neighbor  (pictnred  through  an  open 
door)  gives  all  the  gosbip  btraight,  un- 
slanted,  and  without  editoriali/ing.*' 
From  Adcox  Associates,  Inc. :  .\  dog 
with  a  whisk-broom  is  dusting  ofY  the 
walk  to  the  house  for  the  homecoming 
man  of  the  house,  who  is  sa\ing 
"Don't  tell  iiie:  let  me  guess, 
tore  up  tlie  neighbor's  yard  .  . 
bit  the  mailman  again  .  . 
chewed  up  niy  new  slippers." 
Will'Yiun.  A  son  is  coming  throngli 
the  front  door  and  is  sa\hig  to  his 
mother,  "I  learned  in  Sunday  ScIkjcjI 
diat  the  Lord  helps  thohe  who  help 
themsehes  and  the  g(j\ermnent  helps 
those  who  don't." 

The  stn dents  slujiild  be  encouraged 
to  point  ont  die  absurdities*  and  incon- 
gruities in  these  and  other  cartoons. 
The  grain  of  trntli  should  be  sought 
and  then  applied  to  \arioiis  life  sitiia- 
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.s,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  All 
tl  *e  cartoons  have  distinct  possibili- 
ties for  serious  discussions:  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  newspaper,  the  psychol- 
ogy of  placating  parents,  aiid^tlie  vari-. 
ous  anti-poverty  programs. 

Another  small  step  along  this  path 
to  critical  and  creative  reading  is  a 
sports  cartoon.  These  generally  «'ire 
easy  to  manage.  A  furth^step  is  in 
editorial  cartoons — without  editorials 
at  first.  Editorials,  with  cartoons  are 
next  in  this  version  of  a  ladder  of 
reading,  and  the  top  rung  is  an  easy 
editorial,  which  can  be  reacted  to  by  all. 
Plenty  of  time  for  discussion  should  be 
allowed. 

So,  whether  it  is  cartoons  or  ads  or 
editorials  with  which  one  loads  the  ed- 
ucational gims,  one  aims  at  the  target 
called  critical  and  creative  reading,  the 
highest  mountain— to  change  the  meta- 
phor. 

Fnjin  the  specifics  to  the  generalities 
regarding  the  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting students  to  read  and  react  with 
thinking,  come  the  writer's  recommen- 
dations, consisting  of  3  i/s  and  3  p*s. 
The  three  i/s  are  Explain,  Exemplify, 
and  Encourage.  1)  Explain  in  detail 
and  more  than  once  or  twice  the  con- 
cept (jf  critical  and  creative  readhig. 
2)  Exemplify,  not  only  with  examples 
from  a  miuiher  of  writers  but  also  by 
freciuenti)  being  the  e.xample.  3)  En- 
C(jnrage  the  use  of  critical  and  creati\e 
reading  in  all  reading. 

The  three  p's  are  Praise,  Palaver, 
and  Practice.  I )  Praise  any  and  all 
student  manifestations  with  well-de- 
ser\ed  compliments.  2)  Pala\er  (pro- 
fusel),  but  not  idly)  about  all  aspects 
of  the  material  read;  talk  often  and 
long  about  b(jth  the  what  and  the  way 
and  the  students'  reactions.  3)  Prac- 
tice the  art  of  critical  and  creative 
reading  nicjre  tlum  time  will  allow, 
li(jtli  the  small  and  the  larger  concepts 
ill  the  shorter  and  the  longer  selec- 
tions. 

Discussion  by  the  whole  class,  espe- 
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cially  if  it  involves  questions  from  the 
students.to  the  teacher  rather  than  vice 
versa,  is  a  boon  to  comprehension. 
This  position  is  the  base  from  which 
.CTitic^Land.  creative  reading  pperatcs, 
takes  offT,  When  all  the  previously 
mentioned  things  have  been  done — of- 
ten and  well  and  with  tolerance  of  both 
opinion  and  error— one  can  hope  that 
critical  and  creative  reading  will  have 
been  taught  and  caught.  If  a  teacher 
can  leadJiis  students  up  the  Mt.  Ever- 
est called  critical  and  creative  reading, 
or  even  into  the  foothills,  he  will  have 
been  of  great  service.  He  can  do  a 
good  job  with  the  material  rej^arded  as 
the  greatest  paperback  of  all— newspa* 
pers. 


Reading  Matlicmatical  Material 

Anne  Morgknstern 
Hofstra  University 

THIS  PAPER  is  a  discussion  of  the  diffi- 
culties students  have  in  reading  mod- 
ern mathematical  materials.  Van 
Engen  (7)  presents  several  major  fea- 
tures of  a  modern  elementary  mathe- 
matics curriculum;  each  of  these  has 
many  implications  not  only  for  the 
mathematics  teacher  but  also  for  the 
reading  teacher.  In  the  elementary 
school  both  of  these  roles  are  usually 
played  by  the  same  person.  Although 
most  remarks  refer  to  the  elementary 
school,  many  of  tliem  are  surely  applic- 
able to  the  secondary  school. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper 
there  will  be  a  l)rief  presentation  of 
some  of  the  major  features  of  a  mod- 
ern  mathematics  program  which  have 
particular  implications  for  the  teaching 
of  reading.  This  will  be  followed  l)y 
several  remarks  about  the  prol)lems  of 
teaching  readinjj  which  are  applical)le 
not  only  to  mathematics  l)Ut  also  to  all 
the  other  content  areas,  such  as,  social 
studies,  science,  and  health.  The 
O 
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major  portion  of  this  article  will  be  de- 
\oted  to  the  problems  students  encoun- 
ter as  they  read  mathematical  material. 
A  few  practical  suggestions  to  the 
classroom  teacher  will  conclude  this 
paper. 

Van  Engen  considers  problem  solv- 
ing as  crucial  and  central  in  an  up- 
dated mathematics  program.  In  order 
for  students  to  become  competent 
problem  solvers,  they  nuist  learn  the 
verbal  language  used  to  express  math 
ematical  ideas.  Sometimes  the  verbal 
connotation  of  a  word  is  the  same  as 
its  mathematical  meaning.  Very  often, 
however,  it  is  not.  Many  words  have 
different  meanings  verbally  and  mathe- 
matically. A  few  examples  include 
words  like  gross,  rational,  mean,  natu- 
ral, root,  table.  There  are  still  other 
words  that  are  purely  mathematical  in 
meaning,  such  as,  circumference,  pe- 
rimeter, area.  This  facet  of  reading 
will  be  dealt  with  later  in  greater 
(letail. 

Arithmetic,  like  reading,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  first  instance  with  ideas. 
The  ability  to  read,  that  is  the  ability 
to  interpret  ideas,  is  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  mathematical  con- 
cepts, relationships,  and  principles. 
Reading  and  mathematics  have  some- 
thing additional  in  common.  First- 
hand experiences  in  the  real  physical 
world  in  which  the  student  lives  are 
the  source  of  all  learning,  verbal  and 
mathematical.  Verbal  concepts  are 
expressed  in  writing  by  means  of  ver- 
bal symbols.  Mathematical  concepts 
are  also  expressed  in  verbal  symbols  as 
well  as  in  a  very  special  set  of  symbols 
— mathematical  ones.  Understanding 
mathematical  ideas  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  \erbal  as  well  as  mathematical 
symbols.  From  the  very  beginning 
then,  in  a  modern  mathematics  pro- 
gram, children  nujst  learn  to  translate 
\erl)al  symbols  and  sentences  into 
mathematical  ones. 

However,  before  considering  read- 
ing instruction  as  it  applies  specifically 
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to  mathematics,  a  few  general  remarks 
arc  in  order  about  reading  instruction 
in  all  the  major  content  fields  of  the 
airricuUim,  such  as  science,  health, 
and  social  studies.  It  has  been  the 
writers  observation  over  many  yearb 
as  a  classroom  teacher,  as  a  school  su- 
pervisor, and  as  a  college  instructor 
that  reading  instruction  in  the  content 
areas  has  been  seriously  neglected. 
Insufficient  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  those  specific  reading 
skills  needed  in  each  major  curricnhuii 
area. 

In  the  60th  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Ediica* 
tion,  John  J.  De  Boer  and  Gertnide 
Whipple  support  the  idea  that  reading 
is  a  major  aspect  of  the  other  curricu- 
Itim  areas.  The  point  is  made  that 
"The  relation  between  reading  ability 
and,  progresb  in  the  content  areas  is  a 
reciprocal  one.  An  efTective  instruc- 
tional program  in  the  \ariuiis  curricu 
lum  areas  can  markedly  conlribule  Ui 
young  peoples'  reading  gr(*\vth,  while 
at  the  siime  time  competence  in  read- 
ing promotes  efTective  use  of  content  ir. 
the  subject  fields"  (2). 

Research  by  Artle>.  Fa\.  Hubbands. 
and  Shores  Migge.sts  that  readinjj  is 
not  a  generalized  skill  that  ib  trans- 
ferred to  a  .specific  field .  specific  read- 
ing abilities  must  be  de\  eloped  in  thu.se 
areas  where  they  are  to  be  ii.scd. 

The  word.s  which  caii.se  difficult)  in 
a  particular  ciirricnhnu  field  are  usu- 
ally specialized  ami  lechuicnl. 
suggests  that  techuic.i!  \(>ca!»ularies  .ire 
of  two  txpe.s.    One  group  coii.si.st.s  of 
common  word.s  or  pbra?es  faniiliar  in 
form  but  with  sj»ecial  nicaning>  de 
pending  on  the  .subject  in  which  it  i.- 
used,  sucli  as,  "address  tlie  ciiair." 
**root."  *"tal)le/*  or  "state  of  afTairs." 
The  other  group  of  technical  \i)cabu- 
lary  consists  of  wonis  new  Xu  the  .sub 
ject  area  in  form  as  well  as  in  mean 
ing,  such  wordi  in  aritbiiietic  a.s  periin 
eter,  diameter,  exponent,  and  many 
others  (J). 


Not  only  does  the  specific  vocabu- 
lary of  a  particular  curriculum  area 
cause  difficulty  but  the  speed  of  read- 
ing must  l)e  adjusted  to  it.  'There  is 
some  evidence  that  in  science  and 
mathematics  the  slow,  careful  reaHers^^ 
are  higher  achievers  than  the  rapid 
readers.  The  important  skill  to  de- 
velop in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  that 
of  adjusting  the  speed  to  the  nature  of 
the  readhig  material**  (4). 

Let  one  now  examine  in  somewhat 
more  detail  those  reading  problems 
which  are  of  concern  as  they  relate  to 
a  modem  mathematics  program.  The 
explosion  of  knowledge  brings  in  its 
wake  an  ever-increasing  dose  of  new 
ideas  and  new  vocabulary.  This  state- 
ment is  as  true  for  mathematics  as  it  is 
for  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  20th  century  is 
the  golden  age  of  mathematics.  An  in- 
telligent reader  in  the  world  today 
must  understand  the  mathematical  data 
and  matlieniatical  ideas  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  all  the  material 
which  people  read  in  uewspajKirs,  mag- 
azines, and  books. 

In  the  traditional  mathematics  pro- 
gram the  major  emphasis  in  an^ele- 
mentary  Mrhool  was  the  memorization 
(jf  bn.sic  facts,  ineasurenieut  tables,  and 
simple  f(»rnuilae.  The  aim  today  in  a 
modern  pr^jgram  is  to  shift  from  rote 
learning  of  isolated  facts  to  an  under- 
Manding  of  basic  mathematical  ideas, 
to  .sec  interrelationships  of  all  the  basic 
operatiou.s  to  one  another,  and  to  ac- 
tiuirc  the  abilit\  to  .solve  mathematical 
problems.  To  accomplish  these  goals, 
a  student  must  learn  how  to  translate 
wlut  lie  reads  from  verbal  language 
intii  uMthematical  language  and  niatlie- 
niatical  .sxiuboU.  The  ability  to  read  a 
new  .sxnibolic  sxstem.  a  mathematical 
(jne.  can  be  de\ elope*  simultaneously 
a.s  the  abilit)  to  read  verbal  symbols. 
Some  mathematical  ideas  are  ex- 
ljfes>ed  in  abbre\ iatioiis  such  as  qt.  for 
(juart  or  in  single  letters,  such  as,  "t" 
fo-  time.    Some  symbols  st.md  for 
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:basic:  operations,  such  as,  a  "cross"  for 
addition  and  a  *'<lasli**  for  oubtraction. 
^knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  inatheniat- 
idal'  symbols  must  be  acquired  if  a  stu- 
.^.^"tJs Jo  become jpathematical ly  con i- 
pctcnt. 

Jri  a,  traditional  program  the  empha- 
sis was  placed' on  computational  skills. 
The  emphasis  today  is  on  understand- 
ing some  fundamental  principles,  usu- 
ally expressed  in  verlial  language. 
The  language  in  a  tuodern  program, 
however,  is  more  precise  and  more  sci- 
entific than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Thus  the  vocabulary  load  is  a  heavy 
one.  Consider  several  categories  of 
words  that  often  cause  difficulties: 

1.  There  are  some  words  which  are 
unfamiliar  in  form  and  meaning. 
They  are  chiefly  mathematical  in 
meaning,  such  as.  circumference,  area, 
reciprocal,  i)ercent,  exponent. 

2.  There  are  clusters  of  words 
which  express  the  same  concept,  such 
as,  a)  decreased  by,  diminished  by,  re- 
duced hy  and  b)  add,  and,  plus, 

3.  Some  words  found  in  mathemati- 
cal books  may  l)e  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dent in  form  unr!  meaning  in  verbal 
language  but  which  have  a  dilTerent 
meaning  when  it  appears  in  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  such  as,  rational, 
acute,  mean,  gross. 

4.  Often  prol)lems  contain  words, 
not  mathematical  in  concept,  w  lich 
refer  to  unfamiliar  terms  from  other 
areas,  such  as,  those  used  in  banking 
or  in  referring  to  space  travel. 

In  addition  to  reading  problems  aris- 
ing because  of  the  vocabulary  fonnd 
in  mathematical  material,  there  is  an- 
other major  problem .  the  rate  of  s|>eed 
necessary  for  mathematical  reading. 
Each  curriculum  area  re<juires  its  own 
readhig  raie.  as  indicated  earlier  in  the 
discussion.  Math  problems  nuist  be 
read  deliberately,  carefully,  with  in 
tense  concentration,  and  with  a  slower 
speed.  The  problems  often  require  re- 
readhig  or  following  directions  exactU. 
No  skipphig  can  be  allowed.  Context 


clues  often  r.re  of  no  help  as  they 
might  l>e  in  narrative  reading.  Tlie 
basic  eye  movement  from  left  to  right 
often  has  to  l)e  changed  to  a  left-di- 
rected mpvenjent  in  order  to^rere«adJfpr . 
better  understanding.  Vertical  read- 
ing is  often  demanded.  Speech  read- 
ing is.  therefore,  not  |>ossible  under 
these  circumstances. 

Thus,  one  can  see  that  the  vocabu- 
lary in  math  books  and  the  reading 
rate  of  math  materials  are  major  read- 
hig problems.  There  are  other  diffi- 
culties as  well.  Van  Engen  states  that 
geometry,  long  neglected,  is  now  being 
included  in  elementary  mathematical 
programs.  The  letter  symbols  asso- 
ciated with  geometric  figures  such  as 


need  to  be  understood.  Ex{)onents, 
brackets,  parentheses,  and  signs  for 
greater  than  and  less  than  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  mathematical  syr.ibols 
that  students  need  to  learn.  Words  and 
numbers  are  the  usual  fare  in  mathe- 
matics. Added  to  these  symbols  are 
letter  symbols  such  as 

„  +  9=,5or^  +  ^  =  A+b. 

formerly  part  of  high  school  algebra. 

Reading  graphs  and  charts,  so  often 
necessarv  to  enable  one  to  read  news- 
papers and  magazines  intelligently,  is 
diiterent  from  reading  a  paragraph  in 
a  story.  The  title  of  the  chart  has  to 
be  read,  then  the  labels,  and  then  the 
chart  has  to  be  studied  and  finally  in- 
terpreted. 

In  concludhig  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, one  can  agree  with  Xila  Han- 
ton  Smith  that  the  new  mathematics 
makes  hea\\  demands  on  thinkhig 
skills  in  reading,  such  as,  interpreta- 
tion, critical  reading,  ard  creative 
reading.  \*an  Engen  suggests  that 
math  could  be  made  more  interesting 
to  students  if  '*we  shift  more  of  the 
emphasis  from  routine  .skills  to  ideas  of 
mathematical  import."    Since  mathe- 
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niatical  ulcai)  arc  usiialK  e\|irei>cd  in 
verbal  symholb,  thi>  >tnil)  nNjnirc>  the 
kind  of  reading  Xihi  liaiitun  Sniitli  i> 
snggesting. 

One  wonid"  i)e  rcmis.s  in  the  (Hscns- 
sion  if  he  failed  to  ufYer  .sonic  practical 
.snggcstion.s  to  the  cla.si>rooni  teacl^c^^ 
Aaron  (/)  suggests  five  areas  of  re 
sponsibilitv  for  the  teacher  to  be  con 
cerned  abont : 

1.  The  math  vocahnlar}.  technical 
and  special. 

2.  The  concept  backgronnd  neces- 
sary for  the  nnder. stand  injj  of 
niadieniatical  ideas. 

3.  The  ability  to  select  skills  and 
reading  rate  appropriate  to  the 
material  to  he  rea(k 

4.  Proficienc}  in  special  reatlinj; 
task.s  of  niatheniatical  material, 
snch  as»  the  readinjj  of  word 
probleins.  c(piation.s.  charts, 
graphs,  and  table.s. 

5.  .Skill  in  interpreting  mathemati- 
ca!  symboksand  abl)re\  iatioii.s. 

To  these  ideaj>  mit^ht  be  added  tho>e 
by  Regis  li.  Wiegand  {S)  \\\u>  pro 
pose.s  that  a  \ariet\  of  tc\t>  .slunild  be 
u.sed  to  provide  fi»r  a  wide  range  of 
reading  abilities  in  an\  cla>N.  I*iir  ex- 
ample, some  eighth  grader. s  crm  handle 
math  C(mcepts  if  presented  ii;  .sixth 
grade  kangnage. 

Xiki  Hanton  Smith  (6)  reconnnen<N 
.se\eral  step^  in  the  m  tint  ion  of  pnib 
lem>  which  tiem.md  reading  skilks 
fan*  computation  actnally  begins  : 

1.  Read  the  problem  a>  a  whole, 
slowly. 

2.  Reread  to  find  the  ijneMion  to  be 
answered 

Decide  <*n  iIk  pr«KesN  or  fornmla 
4.   Pull  out  the  ap])ropriate  lunnlier 
facts. 

In  anotluT  article  Sniitii  <  ♦  Mtg 
geMs  that  coiniuifit  i(%Mlini4  nKIIIn  nikIi 
as  tbobe  rec«»mmended  bv  Xarun  \tv 
taught.  In  addition  t4i  tite-^e  ctMunion 
reading  skills.  Mud\  skilK.  Muh  a>.  the 
selection  and  exahiatiMii  of  mater i.il. 
^ho  oigani/atitm  tii  thi>  material  id^ 
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for  a  report),  the  location  of  informa- 
tion and  i»  c  following  of  directions, 
will  help  the  .student  develop  reading 
skills  needed  in  mathematics.  Purther* 
more,  it  is  imi><»rtant  for  the  student- to 
de\elop  a  strong  sensitivity  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  text^  in  mathematics 
and  textb  in  literature,  health,  .science, 
and  .social  studies.  1*he.se  .skills  should 
initially  be  taught  in  the  intermediate 
gnule.s  of  the  elementary  school  and 
anytime  after  that  when  they  are  needed 
by  the  .student. 

The  literature  recomm.ends  other 
practices  the  teacher  might  try. 

1.  The  need  for  the  teacher  to  ex- 
ann'rc  the  math  textbooks  for  difliicult 
wor  Is.  A  prete.st  might  be  given  at 
the  hcginning  of  the  year  that  should 
be  followed  In  in.siruciiou  bated  on  the 
results  of  the  te.st. 

2.  X'ocabulary  slundd  be  studied  in 
depth  so  that  many  meanings  of  words 
can  he  discovered. 

To  help  a  .student  deal  with  diflli- 
cultie.s  on  comprebeusiiju  and  speed  he 
.•-hould  be  gi\  en  opportunities  to 

a.  Draw  a  picture,  make  a  graph, 
con.struct  a  model,  make  a 
table  to  ill u.st rate  the  prob- 
lem. 

h.  Read  with  a  purpose — sev- 
eral readings  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

( .  Tran.date  appropriate  math 
s\mbol.s  into  verbal  ones  and 
vice  \ersa. 

d  Rewrite  a  problem  in  his  /)wn 
word.s. 

e  Keep  a  liM  of  wof<ks  which 
lia\e  caused  difliculty. 

f.  Write  Iun  own  problems  and 
tr\  them  out  on  his  c(»l- 
leagues. 

The  of  idea.s  for  teachers  to  ex- 
pttiiiKUt  With  (.an  continue  indefuiitel\. 
( )tte  might  conclude  this  part  of  the 
diHU-^Mon  with  Miuie  remarks  about  a 
facet  of  reailing  which  is  often  ()\er- 
-liailowed  n\  the  Concern  for  develop- 
ing >pe<.irtv  reading  skills.   Xo  one  can 
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i|uarrel  with  this  pha^e  of  :i  reading 
program.  Re;idliig  conii)eiciicy  cannot 
t)e  achieved  without  attention  to  the.^c 
skills.  One  knows,  however,  that 
^teing^aWe 'to^read"  does  not  iiecessaril y 
carry  with  it  positive  attitndeb  toward 
reading  or  a  continning  interest  in 
reading.  Trade  l)O0ks  on  many  re;id- 
ing  levels  are  now  available  which  deal 
with  Uie  liistory  of  mathematical  ide;is. 
such  as,  the  luslory  of  numl)er  systems 
or  with  the  story  alK)nt  fainons  inall'.c- 
niaticians.  Books  of  tins  tyi)e  often 
arouse  cintdren's  interest  in  mathemat- 
ical ideas,  enlarge  their  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  develop  jwsitive  and 
|)erliaps  even  enthusiastic  attitudes  to- 
ward mathematics  in  particular  and  to 
ward  reading  in  general.  Because  of 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  in  other  disciplines, 
the  student  today  will  find  it  necessary, 
as  lie  1)ecomes  an  aduJt,  to  continue 
studying  on  his  own.  This  interest 
and  curiosity  should  \h*  encouraged  as 
early  in  a  school  career  as  possible  by 
extensive  reading  of  mathematical 
l>ooks  on  many  levels  of  reading  ability 
and  on  many  asi)ccts  of  mathematical 
content. 

All  imi>ortant  order  of  business  for 
teachers  of  elementary  itiathematics  is 
for  them  to  become  knowledgeable  in 
the  new  math.  College  courses,  in-ser- 
vice courses,  self -study,  and.  of  cour>e. 
attendance  at  professional  conferences 
are  some  ways  that  can  help  teachers 
become  competent  not  only  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  but  also  hi  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 
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Use  of  Basal  Readers  in 
Individualizing  Reading 
Instruction 

Fl.OYO  SUCHKR 

Brijjham  Young  University 

IT  IS  NOT  THK  INTK.NT  of  tllis  article 

to  debate  the  relative  merits  of  imlivi- 
(hiali/.ed  versus  basal  reading  pro- 
grams. .Simply  stated,  the  purpose  is 
to  examine  the  various  uses  of  the 
l)as:d  reader  in  indivi(hiali/.ing  reading 
instruction.  To  accomplish  this  end. 
three  major  topics  will  Ihj  presented: 
1 )  A  vieu'iKjiut  of  individualized  read- 
ing instruction.  2)  Uses  of  basal  rea<l- 
ers  in  individualizing  rea<ling  Insiruc- 
tiou.  and  .3)  A  review  of  selected  indi- 
vidual ixed  programs  emphasizing  use 
of  ha.sal  readers. 

\  viewpoint  ol  iiidividtiali/ed 
leading  instruction 

.'\s  one  reads  the  literature,  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  the  term  ••indi- 
vidualized reading"  connotes  many  dif- 
ferent meanings,  concepts,  and  feelings 
— ranging  from  broad,  general  defini- 
tions to  very  limited  single-feature  <lef- 
inilit)n^.  Strang  (15)  propo.ses  that  it 
is  a  specific  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing. Others  suggest  that  it  is  a  way  of 
organizing.  Vilscek  (50)  differenti- 
ates between  the  term  individualized 
approach  and  individualized  instruct 
lion,  indicating  the  first  is  ''a  descrip- 
ti\c  label  for  a  learning  approach"  and 
the  second  is     .  .  labels  of  acconitno- 
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dation  for  pupil  differences  within  var- 
ious learning  approaches  and  within 
various  administrative  provisions/' 

-Some  early  attempts  at  individualiz- 
Ing  'X23)  presented'  it  pririiarilj*  as  a 
seIf*selection  program  accompanied 
by  periodical  individual  conferences. 
Otiier  programs  directed  students  to 
read  through  basal  readers  at  their 
own  rate  with  exercises,  check  tests, 
and  individual  conferences.  To  some, 
it.has  meant  a  one-to-one  instnictional 
situation  at  all  times,  with  complete 
abstinance  from  the  use  of  the  basal 
and  its  **.  .  .  narrowly  conceived  (use] 
wherein  a  scries  of  basal  readers  is 
used  exclusively"  (2).  Many  others  (/, 
12,  17)  agree  with  Witty's  description 
{53)  of  an  indivithialized  progrum : 

It  secnis  thai  a  (lefcnsiblc  program  in 
reading:  will  combine  tlic  best  features^  of 
t>oth  individual  and  Kronp  instruction 
.  .  .  [it]  recognizes  tlie  value  of  sys- 
tcniatic  instruction,  utili7^tion  of  inter* 
csts,  fulfillment  of  developmental  needs 
and  articulation  of  reading  experiences 
with  other  types  of  wortiiwhilc  activi- 
ties. 

Vilscek  {50)  provides  additional  ra- 
tionale for  some  grouping  :  *'To  tliiiik 
of  individually  prejicrilMjd  instruction 
as  only  tutorial  in  t>|>e  would  he  com- 
pletely unrealistic  and  impractical  for 
the  pupil  education  oi  large  niunbers  of 
children.*^ 

Barbc's  discussion  (•/.  5)  of  ^"Per- 
sonalized Reading  Instruction*'  ex- 
presses a  more  ^ystematic  instructional 
pattern,  which  includes  some  grou|)ing 
for  skill  dev<;lopnient  and  some  for 
reading  !evels  and  intercuts  in  addition 
to  individual  contacts. 

After  considering  the  special 
strengths  of  all  of  these  discussions,  it 
seems  a  wisely  (leveloped  individual- 
ized program  will  include  two  main 
tenants.  First,  it  should  meet  individ- 
ual differences  of  skill  needs,  levels  of 
reading  ability.  si)ectal  interests,  vicial 
needs,  and  rr.*e  of  learning.  It  will 
utilize  flexible  organizational  patterns 
iieet  these  needs.  Instructional  con- 


tacts will  be  flexible  in  size,  length  of 
contact,  and  frequency  of  meeting  and 
inenil)crship.  They  may  vary  in  size 
from  one  menil)er  to  an  entire  class  de- 
pending \\\yovi  the  heed.  Tlie  length 
and  frequency  of  meeting  nuist  adjust 
to  the  learning  rate,  specific  need,  and 
cai)acity  of  die  nieml)ers  to  attend; 
Dei)endiiig  upon  how  many  liave  ac- 
quired the  desired  Miavior,  the  mem- 
bership of  a  group  may  cliange  after 
any  meeting.  Some  members  may  re- 
quire one  instructional  session  for  a 
given  skill  while  others  may  require 
several. 

Secondly,  a  good  program  will  con- 
cern itself  with  xvcll-planncd  instruc- 
tion— not  merely  self-selection  of  read- 
ing materials  and  individual  confer- 
ences, though  tlie.se  are  an  imperative 
part.  But  in  addition,  it  will  provide 
systejuatic  evaluation  of  progress  in  all 
attitude  and  skill  areas  of  reading  with 
prescril}ed  instruction  and  adequate 
experiences  to  insure  in  each  individ- 
ual full  development  of  areas  needing 
to  Ik*  strengthened  or  extended. 

In  essence,  such  a  program  slioidd 
insure  ultimate  use  of  the  teacher's 
instructional  time  while  meeting  a 
niaximuni  number  of  individual  needs. 

Use>  of  basal  readers  in 
individuali/ing  reading  instruction 

This  section  will  l)e  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  will  briefly  explain 
special  features  of  a  basal  reader  that 
m.i\  be  lued  in  an  individualized  read- 
ing program.  The  second  will  de- 
scribe uses  re\ealed  in  various  indi\i- 
dualized  reading  programs. 

To  provide  a  common  basis  for  ref- 
erence it  should  be  understood  at  this 
point  that  whenever  basal  reader  is 
iij^ed  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  it 
will  include  the  chiUrs  basal  text  book, 
the  teacher's  guide,  the  workl>ook.  and 
any  supplementary  charts,  exercise 
sheets,  tests,  and  cards  that  accompany 
the  basal  program.   It  will  not  inchide 
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supplementary  literature  ty|)C  Iwokb  or 
euriclunetit  readers. 

Features  of  a  basal 

A  basal  ^reader  is  xi  product^  of  care- 
ful research  and  -tiuly,  containing  scv* 
eral  features  that  are  not  connnoidy 
found  in  other  sources,  .\rtley  (2) 
explains,  *\  .  .  they  secure  a  balance 
between  systematic  and  .sequential 
group  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
free,  independent  readinjj  and  individ- 
ual activities  (Jn  the  other/* 

S|)ecifically  basal  reader^  bring  the 
following : 

L  An  identification  of  importani  >kil!s 
to  be  taught,  a  gtiicral  dcvolopinciital 
scqticiicc  for  thoie  skills,  and  a  vari- 
cty  of  specific  procedures  for  leach- 
ing; them  (This  last  item  in  ii>eli  h 
invaltiablc.) 

2.  A  wealth  of  cxercii^es  from  which  a 
teaciicr  can  ch(x>sc  to  help  the  chih! 
nuisier  the  desired  ahiH"  /. 

3.  A  hreadtli  of  scope  in  reaclin^  con- 
tent Reared  to  the  application  of 
skills  and  ahilitics  that  have  hcen  dc~ 
vcloped.  (The  nature  of  the  con 
trone<l  introduction  of  vocalmlary  al- 
lows a  child  opi>or tunny  to  uul^te^ 
given  skills  with  a  iniuinmm  (if  frus 
(ration.  The  writer  recognizo  tin*; 
feature  is  consideretl  to  he  a  virtue 
by  Some  aii<l  a  vveaknc^^  hy  t>ther^. 
The  stories,  iKXiry,  etc.  can  aUo  he 
u^cd  in  self  •.selected  reading  e\|K'ri* 
ences.  This  inclusion  does  noi  infer 
depth  nor  the  uhiniate  m  (|uaht>  in 
all  rases  at  all  levels.) 

4.  A  carefully  dcvclo|>od  hihliograpliy  of 
related  selections  including  ^hort  Vto< 
ries,  trade  and  library  biMiks,  refer- 
ence nuterials.  and  nudtiple  vi^ial 
and  auditory  materials. 

5.  wide  variety  of  .N«i»ge>ted  activities 
for  stimtdating  or  extending  reading 
ii'iie rests.  CI  iiese  include  creative 
expression  ^  ex|Hrriences  tlirough  art. 
nmsic.  writing,  aiul  <lraniatization . 
many  types  of  siory  sharing  eNi>eri' 
ences:  and  snggestiMi  teacher-dcvel- 
o\m\  interest  Centers  and  bulletin 
lM)ar<ls.) 

In  additioti.  nioM  teacher  editimi.^ 
stiggeM  techtiiqne.s.  materia  I  >.  and  ac- 
tivities for  tneeting  individual  differ- 
ences (6.  //.  21.      3(K  //.  //.  5/). 

Vses  in  indhuiuaUzcd  prot/mms 

To  gain  the  information  reiKirted  in 
*^*^  section.  indi\iduali/.ed  programs. 


article.^  deMrribing  programs,  atid  au- 
thors* propo.sed  programs  were  exani- 
itied.  N*o  attetupt  was  made  to  dctcr- 
tnine  the  relative  (piality  of  the  studies 
tior  to  restrict  them  to  meet  a  y)arttcu- 
lar  definition  of  individualized  reading 
iuMrnction.  All  studies  examined  are 
not  cited  in  the  bibliography  as  several 
did  not  include  any  use  of  a  bas;il. 
The  majority,  82  percent,  indicated 
bas;il  materials  of  one  tyiH!  or  another 
were  n.sed.  The  variety  of  uses  and 
amonni  of  u.se  varied  from  program  to 
program. 

HIakely  and  McKay  (7),  in  examin- 
ing a  group  of  124  difTerent,  individ- 
ualized programs  in  Iowa,  re|>ortc<L 
that  75  percent  of  the  group  used  bas;d 
readers  in  their  individualized  pro- 
grams. 

l*^e  generally  fell  into  one  or  more 
of  the  si.\  following  areas. 

Sclj-sclcctiou  source  (•/.  3S.  52). 
A  coinmoni)  reiwrted  n.*)e  was  that  of 
having  buN'tl  r(*a(ierh  become  one  of  the 
many  types  of  material  from  which 
cliihiren  C(ntld  choohc  to  read.  Some 
required  the  child  to  read  the  entire 
book  while  others  allowed  the  child  to 
read  tho.se  ,storie.s  whicii  he  chose. 

Shtll  lesson  source  (13. 16.  32).  The 
n>e  of  the  U'l.^al  as  a  source  for  a  skill 
lesson  was  al.so  expressed.  Iivans 
stated  that  .  ,  certain  .sections  of  the 
ba^^ic  readerh  and  the  content  books 
can  l)e  eflectively  used  to  teach  the 
word-.^itudy  .skillh/* 

.In  cAcriise  or  application  source 
iL\  16.  hS\  32).  The  particular  use 
of  workbookh  and  exercises  from 
teacher's  guides  was  fre(|netnly  men- 
tioned. Some  had  .students  work 
through  workbooks  while  others  dis- 
sembled the  workbooks  and  used  indi- 
vidual  exerci.ses  as  needed.  Still  oth- 
ers»  after  studying  the  workbc>oks  and 
exercises,  compiled  listings  of  sources 
for  skill  exercises  by  book  and  i>age. 

Common  source  for  discussion  and 
skill  appli:ation  (13.  24.  37.  40.  52). 
Harward  {22}  in  a  study  of  develop- 
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ing  creative  and  critical  levels  of  com- 
prehension skills  discovered  that  in  an 
individualized  program  children  who 
had  only  a  one-to-one  contact  did  not 
respond  nearly  so  well  on  creati\e  or 
critical  level  questions  as  did  children 
-who  were  grouped  to  (li.^cusb  conmion 
material.  He  recomnien  !ed  various 
groupings  for  discussions  of  conunon 
timteriaW  to  develop  creative  and  criti 
cal  levels  of  thinking.  Others  sug- 
gested diat  a  conunon  source  of  a  se- 
lection in  a  hasal  could  he  used  for 
teaching,  developing,  and  applying  oral 
reading  as  well  as  other  conunon 
needed  reading  skills. 

To  start  the  child  in  reading  {10. 
35,  49).  Three  sources  suggested  that 
to  initiate  an  individualized  program  in 
the  first  grades  it  would  he  simplest  to 
get  the  cliild  started  in  reading  with  a 
basal  program.  Jeanette  Veatch  (fP) 
stated  simply  .  .  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  teachers  of  the  experimental 
findividuali;cedj  groups  taught  begin- 
ning reading  is  pertinent.  The  hasal 
programs  here  are  well  laid  out. 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  them.*' 

//  screening  dez'ice  (16.  29).  Be- 
cause basal  readers  are  i^raduatod  in 
difficulty  of  readibility  and  are  gener- 
ally accepted  as  representative  of  an 
"average"  stage  of  development  for  a 
given  grade,  they  can  serve  as  a 
screening  "bench  mark"  by  which  the 
child's  progress  can  he  n^easured 
E.ssentially,  they  can  assi.^t  a  teacher  in 
identifying  the  child's  approximate 
reading  level  and.  def)ending  upon  the 
teacher's  skill,  may  reveal  certain  word 
percept  ion.  ■c()niprchen>i(m,  and  fluency 
skill  weaknesses. 

Two  procedures  are  Miggested.  In 
one,  the  child  is  merely  allowed  to  read 
independently  parts  of  >everal  reaclers 
on  differing  levels  until  he  gravitates 
to  a  comfortable  level.  The  teacher 
then  listens  to  the  child  read  from  the 
reader  and  determines  whether  he  can 
handle  more  difficult  material,  is  well 
nhirnd,  or  should  return  to  an  easier 
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level.  A  more-structured  but  still  in- 
formal procedure  directs  the  child  to 
read  orally  paragraphs  from  progres 
sivelv  more  and  more  difficult  readers 
until  he  reaches  a  frustrational  level. 
Each  paragraph  reading  is  followed  by 
tjuestions  to  check  comprehension,  and 
a  check  list  of  errors  may  be  used  dur- 
ing the  reading.  An  alternate  proce- 
dure  to  the  latter  is  to  construct  an  in- 
formal reading  inventory  from  basal 
reader  selections. 

A  review  of  selected  individualized 
programs  featuring  the  use  of  basal 
readers 

The  discussion  that  follows  spot- 
lights three  different  types  of  individ- 
ualized reading  programs  that  are  de- 
veloped around  hasal  readers.  The  first 
program  demonstrates  the  midtilevel' 
stet*  approach.  The  second  exempli- 
fies individualizing  by  adjusting  the 
level  of  ability  and  rate  of  progress 
through  a  basid.  The  third  includes 
adjusting  to  ability  and  interest  levels 
as  well  as  individual  skill  needs  and 
rate  of  learning. 

//  nongraded  approach 

In  The  l-i^st  .R  Austin  (3)  reports 
on  nongraded  approaches  ui-ed  to  meet 
individual  differences.  In  the  reported 
program  children  were  placed  in  a  pri- 
mary unit  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  pnjgress  through  an  equivalent  to 
si\  semesters  of  primary  grades  at 
their  own  rate.  This  rate  was  re- 
stricted to  a  maximum  of  eight  semes- 
ters anci  a  minimum  of  four.  The 
length  of  time  spent  by  each  child  de- 
pended on  his  academic  and  social 
readiness,  as  well  as  his  rate  of  learn- 
ing. 

With  respect  to  the  reading  progress 
of  a  child,  a  pattern  of  twelve  progres- 
sive levels  of  achievement  has  heen  es- 
lahlish<d.  Hcginuing  in  P*  they  in- 
clude the  following : 

f.cvcl    I  prcrcading 
l.cvcl   2  ciiart  reading 
Level  preprinier 
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Level  4  easy  primer 

dAvtl  5  hard  primer 

Level  6  easy  first  reader 

Level  7  hard  first  reader 

Level  3  easy  second  reader 

Level  -9  hard  second  reader 

Level  10  easy  third  reader 

Level  -11  hard  third  reader 

Level  12  transitional  reader  (J) 

Each  child  started  at  level  1  and 
progressed  up \vard  through  the  levels. 
Thc-date  at  which  he  completed  any 
given  level  was  indicated  on  an  indi- 
vidual accumulative  reading  record, 
and  a  grade  was  given  for  comparative 
success  in  specific  areas  of  skill  devel- 
opment. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  c!iil- 
dren  were  regrouped  according  to  the 
level  to  which  they  had  progressed 
during  the  semester.  This  procedure 
continued^  until  the  child  had  com- 
pleted all  twelve  levels  or  had  been  in 
the  program  for  the  eight  semesters. 

It  should  be  recogiu'zed  that  this 
type  of  program  meets  only  one  char- 
acteristic of  an  individualized  pro- 
gram: self  pacing,  and  even  that  is 
somewhat  restricted.  It  lacks  accom- 
modation for  individual  interests  or  in- 
stniction  in  si)ecific  individual  skill 
needs.  Unless  flexible  subgrouping, 
individual  ccr.ferencing,  and  some 
self-selection  are  included,  such  a  pro- 
gram degenerates  into  a  typical  rigid 
grouping  situation. 

The  Milne  program  (30) 

This  approach  was  based  on  meeting 
needs  primarily  through  adjusting  to 
reading  levels  and  rate  of  progress  at 
the  intermediate  grades.  Each  student 
was  launched  into  the  basal  at  his  in- 
structional reading  level  and  allowed 
to  progress  at  his  own  rate  and  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  The  only  time  stu- 
dents ^  5  grouped  was  when  a  com- 
mon problem  dcvelo|)C(l  or  where 
group  experiences  would  liclp  a  certain 
group. 

To  develop  the  necessary  reading 
students  were  given  one  or  two 
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work  sheets  with  each  story  in  the 
basal  text.  One  sheet  was  designed  to 
develop  word  meaning,  structural  anal- 
ysis, phonetic  analysis,  and  context 
clues.  Following  the  completion  and 
checking  of  this  material,  the  student 
read  the  corresponding  story  in  the 
text.  The  second  work  sheet  was  then 
used  to  develop  comprehension  and 
reference  skills. 

Approximately  forty-five  minutes 
were  spent  each  day  in  the  basal  text. 
An  additional  fifteen  minutes  were 
si)ent  in  free  reading,  as  directed  by  in- 
dividual interest.  During  this  time 
small  group  instniction  or  individual 
conferences  took  place.  During  the 
conference  the  teacher  listened  to  the 
child  read,  checked  various  skills,  and 
tried  to  correct  weaknesses.  If  weak- 
nesses were  detected,  students  were  as- 
signed workbook  sheets  to  strengthen 
the  skill.  Answer  sheets  were  pro- 
vided for  immediate  self-checking. 

A  record  was  kept  on  each  child's 
progress  in  the  basic  text  and  on  his 
interest  reading  activities.  Wlien  the 
two  work  sheets  accompanying  the 
story  were  satisfactorily  completed,  the 
record  was  marked  accordingly.  If 
the  work  was  not  done  satisfactorily, 
additional  review  was  required  of  the 
^udent. 

Continuing  growth  in  reading  with 
flexible  modular  scheduling 

The  following  discussion  outlines  a 
program  under  development  in  the  in- 
termediate grades  at  the  Grandview 
School  in  Provo,  Utah.  Ir  its  initial 
stages,  it  has  been  tested  only  on  t.  ^ 
pilot  experiments. 

This  program  attempts 

1.  To  place  students  at  their  indi- 
vidual reading  level  and  allow 
self-pissing  according  to  ability, 

2.  To  provide  instruction  in  indi- 
vidual skill  needs,  and 

3.  To  encourage  extensive  self- 
selection  of  reading  materials. 
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To  initiate  the  |)rograiii,  children  are 
screened  to  determine  their  indepen- 
dent and  instructional  reading  level 
and  their  specific  skill  development. 
This  information  is  recorded  by  the 
child's  name  in  one  of  three  manual  rec- 
ord books,  the  manual  and  recurd  fur 
reading  levels,  comprehension,  and 
study  skills;  the  manual  and  record  fur 
word  perception  skilli),  ur  the  manual 
and  record  for  self-selected  reading. 

The  manual  of  the  first  book  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  reading  le\elb.  a 
listing  of  compreheuDion  skilKs.  and  a 
sequential  listing  of  studv  bkWh,  The 
record  section  contaiuD  a  place  for  in- 
dicating a  chiUrs  reading  le\el.  mate- 
rial read,  and  date  of  pmgre.s^  and 
check  coluiniiD  for  iiuli\idual  .skill 
-pi  ogress. 

The  manual  for  word  perception 
pro\ides  a  i>e(iuential  lining  of  word 
perception  principle.^  Tlje  record  .sec 
tion  includes  space  for  each  child \s 
name  with  a  multiple  check  space  for 
each  skill  folluwinjj  the  name. 


Name 
Joiin  H 


Skill  Skill 
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Skill 


2/12j 

2/12 

2/21 

The  date  of  testing  is  entered  on 
screening  for  a  bkill.  If  the  student 
scores  satisfactorily,  the  section  is  col- 
ored in  with  pencil  to  indicate  knowl- 
edge of  the  skill.  If  his  score  is  not 
satisfactory,  he  is  prescribed  instruc- 
tion and  .subsequent!)  tested  again. 
Thib  procedur.  mtinues  until  the  skill 
is  acquired. 

The  manual  for  self-.selection  read- 
ing contains  a  discussion  of  types  and 
le\els  of  materials,  acti\ities  and  expe- 
rience d  for  stimulating  intere.st  «ind 
sharing  materials,  and  attitudes,  tastes, 
and  \aried  interest  to  de\elop  in  the 
reader.  The  record  section  provides  a 
record  of  the  amount,  levels,  and  areas 
of  reading  for  each  child. 

After  initia'  screening  and  complet- 
ing of  the  recurd,  the  teacher  de\elops 
a  modular  schedule  f<jr  a  week  to  two 
weeks.  A  sample  of  a  one-week  .sched- 
ule might  look  like  the  one  in  iMgure  1. 

FIGURE  1 
\  VVRlvKLY  SCHEDUI.E 


Monday 

VV'c(lnc.N(lay 

Thursday 

Friday 

c 

*I1I 

A 

A 

C 

B 

I) 

n 
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1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

7 

5 

♦1.  Tliij.  llurly  niimiU  bli>tk  i>  ^Uvi^Iim!  to 
tncctiiiK  variuii.s  ^ru\ii>^  ur  iiitlividu.iN  Utr 
work  in  comprehension  ^tUil>  skills  m 
particular  rcidin^  Icvi-K.  Coniniou  noKt 
turns  from  a  h'd»n\  rca<kr.  .sui>|>IcnictiUil 
trade  or  library  reading  tiiatcriaN.  or  ^puiid 
nintcriaU,  such  a<.  iicns  ^iMpt  r^.  nia^a/tiics. 
O    r  subject  text-.,  etc..  arc  tL>cd  lu-rc  dc- 
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l*tndiiig  U|>.  li  ilic  purpoM'  of  ilic  Ichson.  The 
icUcr^  rci^rcsciu  different  groups.  Some  of 
tlii^  Utile  nia>  he  s\wu[  u\  individual  confer- 
encos. 

Tin-*  forly-fivc  tnniuie  block  of  time 
IS  tU.\ihl>  .^thednlcd  to  nieej  various  si^e 
grui  ps  for  vsord  perception  .skill  development 
and  some  full  clasj.  instruction  in  library 
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skills  when  it  is  appropriate.  Botli  lessons 
and  exercises  for  skill  developnicnt  were 
taken  from  the  teacher's  guide  and  work- 
txxoks.  A  comprehensive  file  system  is  l)cing 
developed  with  individual  folders  for  each 
skill.  On  the  front  of  the  folder  will  be 
listed  sources  for  lessons  by  company,  text, 
and  page.  Inside  of  the  file  will  be  work- 
book exercises  for  applying  the  skill. 

-In  both  of  the  previously  mentioned  situa- 
tions-the  size  and  membership  of  ea^'.  ^roup 
ch^ge  from  week  to  week  as  do*  ^  the  skill 
being  taught  or- applied. 

When  children  are  not  meeting  with  a  par- 
" tic ular  group  during  these  two  blocks  of  time, 
they  complete  assignments  related  to  their 
instructional  contacts  or  read  self-selected 
materials. 

♦III.  This  period  of  time  is  devoted  to  ni- 
dividual  conferencing;  screening;  special  ac- 
tivities for  stimulating  interest  in  reading, 
such  as,  dramatization,  sharing  stories  in 
small  groups  or  with  bmldies,  book  discus- 
sions, developing  murals  or  dioramas ;  or  ad- 
ditional indei>cndent  recreational  reading. 

The  program  rc(iMiros  continued  eyahia- 
aion.  regrouping,  and  prescriptive  teaching- 
Please  recognize  that  these  three  reviews 
have  not  described  each  program  in  detail  but 
have  attempted  to  reflect  an  organization  of 
the  program  and  the  use  to  winch  basal  read- 
ers have  been  employed. 

Suinmari/atioii 
Iti  conclusion,  it  i.s  recognized  that 
all  programs  have  not  been  examined. 
Perluips  a  favorite  has  been  omitted. 
But  on  the  basis  of  iho^Q  programs  re- 
viewed, evidence  portravs  that  basal 
readers  can  be  efYectively  nscd  in  indi- 
xidnali/.ed  reading  programs.  Tliey 
can  be  nsed  as 

1.  A  self-selection  sonrce 

2.  A  skill  lesson  sonrce 

3.  Aw  exercise  or  application  source 

4.  A  common  sonrce  for  discusr.ion 
and  skill  application 

5.  A  program  in  wliicb  to  start  tlie 
child  in  reading 

6.  As  a  screening  device 

An  examination  of  three  difYerent 
programs  exemplifying  differing  de- 
grees of  hidividualization  re\euled 
varying  types  and  amounts  of  use 

Perhaps  Gray  (J7)  and  Witty  (5,-?) 
best  smnniarize  the  role  of  basal  r*-ad 
ers  in  individualized  readnig  instruc- 
tion : 

"In  my  judgment  progress  lies  not 
ij    the  adoption  of  a  so-called  'sir.gle 
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package*  solution  but  in  die  develop- 
ment of  a  flexible  pattern  which  util- 
izes the  advantages  of  both  group  and 
indi\iduali2ed  instruction  and  the  use 
of  both  connnou  and  di\ersified  mate- 
rials." 

"The  basal  text  will  be  used  and 
adapted  as  a  dependable  guide  and  an 
efTvcient  plan  for  nisuring  die  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  skills  ....  It  is  neces- 
sar},  therefore,  for  teachers  to  select 
M)asal  materials'  with  care  and  to  use 
them  judiciously  to  meet  individual 
and  group  needs." 
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PROBLEMS  OF  GIFTED,  DISADVANTAGED, 
AND  RETARDED  READERS 


A  Reading  Program  for  Gifted  Children 
in  the  Primary  Grades 

James  J.  Bigaj 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Public  Schools 


:       EDUCATORS  TODAY  face  an  all-important 
J       challenge  in  providing  for  the  reading 
needs  of  gifted  students  in  the  elcmen- 
:       tarjr  grades.   The  nation  as  a  whole 
y       tends  to- lose  most  when  pupil  capabil- 
ity is  high  and  his  reading  achieve- 
,  ipent,  low. 
r         tn  the  Harvard  Reading  Report, 
}        Austin  et  al  (1)  indicates  that  while 
1,       some  educators  seemed  aware  of  the 
need  to  do  something  about  superior 
readers,  there  was  little  evidence  that 
^        much  of  any  consequence  was  being 
done.    Her  conclusion  was  based  on 
5        the  interviews  the  investigator^:  con- 
ducted in   which   respondent.*,  from 
twenty-nine  of  fifty-one  school  ^vr^e»lls 
i    ^  indicated  that  bright  readers  in  the 
classrooms  received  the  least  instruc- 
tional emphasis.    In  only  one  instance 
did  the  replies  from  a  school  system 
]        say  that  instnictional  emphasis  for  the 
talented  was  greater  than  for  any  other 
I        range  of  pupils.    Based  on  these  and 
:        other  findings,  all  teachers,  administra- 
■        tors,  reading  consultants,  and  other 
members  of  the  ">chool  staff  mii^t  obvi- 
otisly  \k  concerned  with  the  need  for 
some  action  to  l)e  taken  early  in  the  eU 
;        ementary  grades  to  effectively  identify 
and  challenge  the  reading  p^)tential  of 
^        gifted  pupils  through  proper  motiva- 
S        tion,  methods,  and  materials. 

Identification  of  gifted  pupils 
[  In  developing  a  reading  program  for 

gifted  pupils,  it  is  important  that  one 
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identify  these  children  through  a  vari- 
ety of  methods. 

In  some  school  systems,  the  identifi- 
cation of  gifted  children  does  not 
create  a  problem  for  the  classroom 
teacher  since  they  have  already  been 
examined  using  formal  and  informal 
measures  and  placed  in  special  schools 
and  classes. 

In  the  primary  grades,  much  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  through 
teacher  observation,  cumulative  rec- 
ords, standardized  individual  and 
group  tests  of  mental  ability,  and  other 
informal  tests  and  procedures,  such  as, 
the  results  of  memory  games  and  con- 
tests. 

Through  informal  observation  pri- 
mary grade  teachers  can  determine  the 
bright  child  who  possesses  a  large 
speaking  vocabulary,  retains  much  of 
what  he  sees  and  hears  without  a  great 
deal  of  drill,  and  performs  difficult 
mental  tasks,  such  as,  being  able  to 
reason  things  out,  generalize,  solve 
problems  with  ease,  and  recognize  re- 
lationships. Young  gifted  pupils  also 
often  ix)ssess  a  v.  ide  range  of  interests 
and  are  very  curious  and  respond 
quickly  in  class.  They  are  often  very 
original  in  their  thinking  and  can  often 
do  work  one  to  two  years  above  that  of 
their  classmates.  They  often  have  a 
high  capacity  for  listening  to  oral  di- 
rections and  are  able  to  note  details 
within  the  stories  they  tell,  in  the  re- 
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ports  tliey  give,  and  in  tlic  pictures 
tliey  paint.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  t''e  child  who  cxhil»its  o:ii>  (»ne  of 
the  above  characteristics  woiihl  not 
likely  l)e  considered  a  bright  (nipil  as 
opposed  to  one  who  possesses  man)  of 
the  al)Ove  characteristics. 

Standardized  group  tcst>  of  mental 
iibility  should  also  l)e  used  as  a  supple 
meht  to  teacher  observation  in  the 
identification  process.  Whenever  pos 
sible,  a  potentially  bright  pupil  should 
be  given  an  individual  intelligence  test, 
such  as,  the  Revised  Stanford  Binet. 
Form  L-M  (ffoughton  MifHiu)  or  the 
VVechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Cliil- 
dren,  (Psychological  Corporation). 

One   might   also   consider  certain 
reading  reacliness  te^ts  Mich  a>  the  new 
Gates  MacGinitie     Readiness  SkilN 
Tests  (lUirean  of  Pubiic.itinn>,  Teach 
ers    College,    Columbia  rni\ersit\) 
when  attempting  to  ubt.iiit  an  e^tinl.lte 
of  general  intelligence  ^ince  roearch 
has  indicated  a  Iiigii  correiatiim  be 
tween  intelligence  and  reading  readi 
ne.^s  te.st  performance 

\'ery  often  >.tand.irdi/ed  acliie\e- 
nient  test  scores  from  ^u^h  te>t>  a>  tlie 
SRA  Achie\enient  Series  fScictice 
Resc'ircli  A^M»ciate^)  uf  tlic  California 
Achie\enient  Te>t^  '  Calif<»rnia  Test 
I^ureau>  may  provide  a  clue  to  poten- 
tial gifte<lnesh  at  the  prim<ir\  Ie\(*I 
These  te>t>  ma>  re\eal  (•o!l^i^tent 
.scores  in  ^e\eral  areas  ^ut  h  .is  reading, 
math,  or  >cicnce  tliat  1)0  twu  nr 

niort*  grades  beyond  the  ^uI)j('^  t\  pres- 
ent  level.    These  acl  m  ement  te.st.s 
ma\  aLso  I>e  Used  In  <h^ru\<^r  cert  am 
academic  disabilitie-^  in  bright  cliildron 
«ind  point  the  way  foi  r(Miie<IiaI  Witvk 
or  ni>etial  enipha>i.s  in  teaching    If  the 
scdre  in  readiiig  on  an  achieuiiieiit 
battery  is  low.  a  nmre  <liai,mo4ic  read 
ing  tc>t  inii^tit  be  gi\en  tif  further  pin 
point     the     gifted     rnder.u  iiie\ <  r's 
strengths  and  \\e«ikn(  >se^  lu  reading 
Potential    gifted    under.icljje^  er^  can 
also  be  identified  through  ^y^tomatic 
f^<:pr\ation  of  the  phv.^ical.  social,  and 
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psychological  factors  which  may  cause 
or  contribute  to  underachievement  in 
reading.  A  comparison  of  the  bright 
pupil's  listening  ability  and  reading 
«djility  as  deterniined  either  formally  or 
informally  ma)  give  some  insight  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  is  reading  up  to  his 
capacity  if  standardized  reading  and 
intelligence  te.^t  scores  are  considered 
invalid  or  unavailable. 

louring  the  prt»cess  of  identification 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
gifted  pupil  should  be  selected  only  on 
the  basis  of  all  available  data,  not 
merel)  on  an  ly  .score  obtained  from  a 
group  te.st  of  intelligence. 

P^sscntial  principles  of  instruction 

In  attemptnig  to  provide  a  stinuilat- 
ing  and  challenging  reading  program 
for  gifted  readers  at  the  primary  level, 
it  may  be  essential  to  consider  the  fol- 
low ing  principlcN  since  these  children*s 
re<uling  needs  do  vary  somewhat  from 
other  a\erage  or  .slow  learning  pupils: 

1.  Ianphai>i>  must  be  placed  on  indi- 
vidualizing instruction  for  the  gifted 
pupil.  DifTerentiation  of  instruction  is 
the  hallmark  of  an  efTective  reading 
program  for  this  learner.  The  practice 
o(  lock  step  instruction  is  deadly  for 
an\  .student  and  particularly  .so  for  the 
gifted  student. 

2.  The  gifted  pupil  is  often  more  ca- 
{)able  of  .self-directed  learning.  fie 
!n«i\  want  to  go  ahead  under  his  own 
.stcMtu  in  reading  if  he  i>  provided  with 
sotne  \ery  simple  <lirections  and  ade- 
<|Uaie  materials.  Ffe  often  <loes  not  re- 
<jiiiie  the  '«tep-i>y-.ste[)  instruction  oth. 
student-^  need. 

The  gifted  piiuil  at  the  primary 
Ie\el  also  needs  flexii)le  residing  assign- 
mentThe  pujjil  who  is  forced  to 
Conform  to  general  reading  a.ssign- 
luents  for  the  entire  class  may  become 
bored  and  di.sintercsted.  ff  this  situa- 
tion co!»tinues  over  extended  periods 
of  time,  the  gifted  child's  boredom  may 
becoine  habitual. 

4  The  gifted  pupil  niav  not  need  an 
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intensive  and  extensive  readiness  pro- 
:gram  at  any  level  as  average  and 
sbw-learning  pupils  may  reciuire. 
The  readiness  program  must  be 
adapted  to  the  bright  child  and  his 
needs  at  that  time  and  not  to  the  class 
in  general; 

Si  The  gifted  pupil  also  needs  guid- 
ance, in  critical  and  creative  reading 
skills  since  his  powers  to  do  logical 
and  critical  thinking  may  easily  be- 
come much  greater  than  the  average 
student's. 

6.  Since  the  gifted  reader  often  can 
think,  generalize,  and  solve  problems 
at  a  higher  level  than  other  children 
can,  he  must  be  challenged  constantly 
if  learning  is  to  take  place  and  interest 
maintained.  Emphasis  on  drill  in 
reading  should  be  avoided.  The  gifted 
child  may  need  less  participation  in 
class-wide  drills,  in  workbooks,  or  in 
readers  that  have  very  limited  value 
and  appeal. 

7-  Since  the  gifted  child  at  the  pri- 
mary level  can  gain  a  great  deal  of 
self-fulfillment  through  reading,  in- 
struction should  not  only  assist  hini  in 
developing  information -gathering  skills 
but  also  in  becoming  a  confident  happ) 
individual  by  enlarging  his  pleasure  in 
reading. 

8.  The  gifted  pupil  should  not  be 
penalized  by  expecting  him  to  complete 
huge  assignments  merely  because  of 
his  potential.  More  of  the  same  is  not 
what  i.s  needed.  An  important  consid- 
eration in  all  the  reading  he  is  required 
to  do  should  Ixj  qualitv  and  not  quan- 
tity. 

9.  The  gifted  pupil  frequently  has  a 
longer  attenti(»n  span  than  the  a\erage 
learner.  Therefore,  one  may  be  able 
to  teach  him  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
He  often  does  not  require  as  many 
re|)etitions  when  mechanical  or  other 
reading  skills  are  presented  as  other 
children  in  the  classroom  may  need. 

10.  For  the  gifted  pupil  emphasis 
during  reading  instruction  should  be 
niaced  more  on  inductive  ♦'ather  than 


deductive  instruction.  Reading  in- 
stniction  should  aim  at  comprehension 
of  broad  principles  rather  than  the  ac- 
cunudation  of  detailed  facts  for  these 
students. 

11.  The  gifted  pupil  often  displays 
more  diversified  reading  interests  than 
do  other  pupils.  Teachers,  therefore, 
should  biild  on  these  interests  during 
reading  instruction. 

Bearing  these  basic  principles  of  in- 
struction in  mind,  reading  should  be- 
come more  interesting  and  challenging 
for  these  pupils  in  the  primary  grades. 

Instructionfd  :iiaterials  and  methods 
As  indir*ted  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, instructional  materials  as  well  as 
techniques  nuist  be*  individualized  for 
these  pupils.  A  wide  variety  of 
thoug'^t-provoking  materials  are  neces- 
sary ingredients  in  a  well-designed  pri- 
mary reading  program  for  gifted  stu- 
dents. As  he  gains  in  reading  skill 
during  the  beginning  stages  of  reading 
instruction,  an  ever  increasing  range  of 
reading  material  must  be  made  availa- 
ble. It  is  important  that  the  classroom 
library  and  the  central  library  have 
current  reading  material  for  gifted 
pupils. 

It  is  very  important  that  materials 
be  selected  on  various  levels  of  diffi- 
culty to  challenge  the  most  advanced 
readers  in  the  classroom.  A  few  cop- 
ies of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
skill  books  for  developing  word  recof,- 
nition  skills  and  other  materials  deal- 
ing with  critical  reading  skills  should 
be  available  for  those  gifted  children 
who  need  this  development.  These 
materials  night  be  separated  according 
to  exercises.  cla.ssified,  and  filed  under 
different  headings  for  use  by  bright 
pupils.  By  developing  a  kind  of  "criti- 
cal reading  lab"  of  this  kind  bright 
pupils  can  be  challenged  in  their  ability 
to  do  logical  and  critical  thinking.  En- 
richment programs,  such  as  the  new 
Siijhts  and  Sounds  Program  (Random 
House),  trains  beginning  readers  in 
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reading  and  listening  through  a  wide 
v*ariety  of  books,  accompanying  ta|)c 
recordings,  and  listening  {)0sts.  The 
Carousel  Books  (L.  W.  Singer)  offer 
gifted  readers  a  completely  individnal- 
ized  prograni  that  stresses  literary  ap- 
preciation  and  critical  evalnr.tion 
which  shonld  provide  the  challenge 
they  seek.  Each  box  in  the  Carousel 
prograni  contains  for  each  hook  a  set 
of  discnssion  cards  which  list  key 
words  and  qnestions  that  can  be  used 
for  teacher-piipil  conferences.  The 
Otvl  Scries  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win 
ston)  shonld  also  supplement  and  c.\> 
^tend  the  bright  child's  learning  in  sci- 
ence, math,  literature,  and  social  stud- 
ies All  these  materials  hhoiild  cer- 
tainly broaden  the  bcopc  of  nian\  c.\ 
isting  reading  progranis  and  provide 
the  necessary  enrichment  for  the  gifted 
at  the  primary  level. 

Many  bright  pupils  at  this  le\el  albo 
enjoy  the  challenge  of  lucatiug  words, 
learning  the  country  of  origin,  and  ah 
certaining  uieaning.s.  With  the  gifted 
pupiPs  deei  cr  ii*»ereht  in  the  hihtorica! 
developu'ent  of  lauguage  books  like 
Epstein'i.  First  Booh  of  Words 
(Franklin  Watts.  luc.)  and  the 
Liirds*  Tree  of  Lautjtuujc  (Wurld 
Publishiug  Co.)  hlionid  lia\e  appeal  iji 
the  upper  primary  gradei>  Lower  pri- 
mary !)right  yonng.*»ter^  wuuld  cnjo\ 
Kranss*  J  Hole  is  to  Diij  (Harper) 
and  Pop-Vp  Sound  .Hikes  (Random 
House)  Another  book  telling  what 
words  are  and  wh.it  tlic\  can  mean  to 
lower  primary  \omigslers  i^  Rands* 
Sparkle  and  Spin  .■/  Book  Abort 
IV mis  (llarconrt.  Hrace  and  World), 
Bright  fnipiK  sImjuUI  be  gi\en  au  op 
portunity  explore  tlic  meaning  iA 
foreign  words  which  are  sometinie> 
listed  at  the  back  of  hwsA  readers  aiul 
other  tradL  books,  Kurtlier  indi\i- 
dualixed  \ocal)ular\  studv  <<i!i  be  done 
by  using  newspajKTs.  magazines,  pupil - 
selected  books.  an<l  content  area  ma- 
terials. 

Q    le    experience    approach  is  an- 
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other  saluable  technique  to  use  with 
bright  underachieving  pupils  in  devel- 
oping vocabulary.  By  capitalizing  on 
their  varied  interests,  teachers  can  de- 
velop e.xperience  stories.  The  bright 
underachiever  will  e\  idence  enthu- 
siasm and  enjo>ment  if  he  has  a  part 
in  the  preparation  of  his  instructional 
materials  as  his  vocabulary  increases. 

Since  gifted  pupils  can  be  challenged 
to  do  more  logical  and  critical  thinking 
in  the  early  ^/ades,  a  balanced  pro- 
gram should  also  provide  instruction 
and  materials  which  will  allow  for  fur- 
ther de\elopnient  of  these  abilities. 
i''or  example,  pupils  might  compare 
two  different  new  articles  on  a  subject. 
Other  gifted  children  might  compare 
\arious  biographies  and  fictionalized 
stories  about  famous  indix  iduals. 

In  the  primary  grades  teachers,  si- 
lently adding  some  untrue  statements, 
can  give  an  oral  account  of  a  story  that 
the  children  have  read.  As  soon  as 
bright  pupils  hear  something  that  is 
not  true,  they  can  clap  or  raise  their 
bands  .and  supply  the  correct  answer 
or  tell  on  what  basis  they  know  the 
statement  to  be  false. 

Provisions  for  critical  reaction  of 
bo(jks  read  should  also  be  a  j)aft  of  the 
primarv  prognun.  In  j)re])arfng  an 
oral  or  written  report,  bright  pupils 
slioidd  be  encouraged  to  include  a  few 
evaluative  comments  or  opinions  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  particular 
book.  BtKjk  evaluation  could  be  based 
on  criteria  which  the  child  ma>  have 
established  biniself  or  in  conjnncticm 
with  his  peer.s. 

Several  specific  lesson.*-  should  be  in- 
clnde<l  on  teiichiug  such  study  skills  as 
outlining,  summarising,  using  a  table 
of  contents,  inde.x,  and  glossaries, 
'fbcsc  lessons  are  opecKi'ly  valuable 
for  bright  pupils  who  vvuit  to  work 
indcpendcntlv  on  some  j)roblem  or 
project. 

Bright  )<)Uiigsters  in  the  primary 
grades  also  need  an  opportunity  to  bal- 
ance their  reading  interests  since  many 
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tend  to  concentrate  too  much  reading 
in  a  single  area.  This  tendency  some- 
tunes  appears  in  an  area  such  as  sci- 
ence and  other  informational  type 
riding.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  have  a  wide  variety 
of  books  accessible  to  stimulate  these 
bright  children  to  read  in  other  areas. 
Gebbe  (2).  found  that  a  program  of 
fplklpfefreading  was  very  effective  for 
superior  readers  in  the  third  grade. 
In  her  report,  folklore  w^s  confined  to 
the  reading  of  fairy  tales,  fables*  and 
myths. 

Informal  book  talks  by  other  class- 
mates should  encourage  others  to  read 
these  books  and  expand  interests. 
Attractive  book  displays  and  colorful 
exhibits  of  book  jackets,  which  are 
changed  regularly,  help  to  broaden  in- 
terest.s. 

Time  must  also  1)C  provided  for  the 
sharing  of  books.  This  activity  can  be 
done  most  effectively  at  the  primary 
level  through  radio  and  television 
plays,  pupi>et  shows,  flannel  Imrd  sto- 
ries, tape  recorded  stories  and  reports, 
dioramas  and  fairy  tale  dramatization. 

Children's  literature  also  offers  a 
wealth  of  stories  which  will  stimulate 
the  creative  writing  ability  of  these 
students.  The  teacher  may  want  to 
read  i)art  of  a  book,  stop  at  an  exciting 
point,  and  have  pupils  write  their  own 
endings.  Other  story  starters,  such  as. 
"If  I  hibernated  "If  I  were  a 

teacher  .  . .  "If  I  invented  . .  .  "If 
I  discovered  .  .  .  /*  **If  I  followed  a 
bumble  bee  .  .  should  spark  the 
creative  imaginations  of  many  gifted 
youngsters. 

With  the  ideas  presented  in  this 
paper,  it  is  ho|)e(l  that  teachers,  read- 
ing consultaut.s,  and  administrators 
will  \fC  in  a  lietter  |K)sitic»n  to  recognize 
and  aid  bright  luideraciiifjver-;  reading 
below  grade  level  those  reading  at 
their  present  grade  level,  and  those 
reading  two  or  more  years  beyond 
^*--^ir  grade  placement.   This  nation's 

ire  depends  on  how  teachers  have^  ^read. 


met  the  challenges  of  the  bright  pupils 
today. 
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A  Reading  Program  for  Gifted 
Children  in  the  Middle  Grades 

Millard  H.  Black 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

THE  GOALS  OF  READIKC  instniction  for 
the  gifted  child  are  basically  the  same 
as  for  the  pupil  of  any  degree  of  abil- 
ity. The  gifted  child's  potential  differ- 
entiates him  from  pupils  of  lower  ability 
in  at  least  two  major  ways :  one.  in  the 
quality  of  his  learning;  and  two.  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  gain  control  of  the  skills  he  is 
taught.  The  nature  of  his  reading 
needs  also  may  differentiate  him  from 
the  nonnal  pupil;  as  his  maturing 
mentality  and  ability  increase  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  intellectual 
interests,  his  need  for  word  recogni- 
tion, comprehension,  and  interpreta- 
tion skills  of  a  high  order  are  demon- 
.strated. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that 
gifted  pupils  tend  to  develop  some 
reading  skills  at  a  level  and  speed  com- 
men.surate  with  their  mental  age  and 
ability.  This  case  is  not  true  for  each 
individual;  there  is  adequate  evidence 
that  many  pupils  of  high  ability  fail  to 
develop  adequate  skills  of  many  types. 

For  these  latter  pupil.s.  an  adequate 
remedial  or  corrective  program  is 
refjuisite.  Generally,  their  failure  to 
ai  hieve  is  demonstrated  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate word  recognition  skills,  rather 
than  by  failure  to  comprehend  the 
more  obvious   material   which  they 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  they  fully 
compreheiid  the  material  which  they 
cover ;  the  gifted  pupil  probahly  is  rel- 
atively more  retarded  in  the  total  coin* 
prcliension  of  content  than  arc  his 
age-mates  Wcause  the  traditional  read- 
ing program  lias  made  little  effort  to 
maximize  his  potential. 

Word,  recognition  skills.  It  is  desir- 
ables that  allipiipils  develop  word  rec- 
ognition skills  conmiensurate  with 
their  ability  or  within  a  range  which  is 
practicable  in  terms  of  the  grouping 
practices  of  particular  classrooms  or 
schools.  Until  this  goal  has  been 
iichievcd,  no  thought  should  be  given  to 
transferring  a  pupil  from  a  program 
which  places  major  stress  on  develop- 
ing word  recognition  skills.  As  he 
works  in  a  traditional  program,  recog- 
nition of  the  ability  of  the  gifted  indi- 
vidual to  generalize  u|K)n  fewer  cxiKiri- 
eiiccs  and  of  his  ability  to  lerirn  with 
much  less  drill  than  is  necessary  lor  the 
normal  child  should  be  considered.  A{)- 
propriate  enrichment  activities  should 
be  assured. 

Dcvelopmcn t  of  comprehension. 
Comprehension  is  more  than  an  under- 
standing of  the  literal  content  of  the 
material  re.Kl;  it  in\ol\es  interpreta- 
tion, e.Ktrapolatiun.  synthesis  or  inter- 
nalization,  and  use.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation of  the  pupil — the  measure  of 
his  undcrachievemeiit — will  be  most 
marked  in  areas  other  than  literal  com- 
prehension.  Sinre  standardized  tests 
of  reading  skill  di)  nut  urdinaril)  c\al- 
uate  high  le\c]  comprehension  skills, 
the  degree  of  underachie\ement  is  nut 
recognized  hv  main  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents — nor  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

Other  goals  for  reading  instrmtton. 
With  certain  modifications.  ::Oiiie  of 
the  goa!^  of  instruction  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  arc  appro- 
priate to  the  elementarv  ^chool  pupil 
whose  reading  skills  ap|  roach  his  po- 
tential. Howe\er.  the  development  wf 
qI    skills  inherent  in  such  a  program 
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should  l>e  through  materials  or  content 
appropriate  to  the  interests  and  exiHjri- 
ences  of  the  pupil  using  them.  Rooks 
appropriate  to  the  social  interests  of 
older  pupils  should  not  provide  the 
content  for  elementary  school  reading 
instruction,  however  gifted  the  pupils 
may  l>e.  A  great  body  of  excellently 
written  childreirs  literature  is  availa- 
hie. 

From  l>otli  contemporary  and  classi- 
cal children's  lK>oks  can  l)e  derived  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  understanding 
of  various  tyi)es  and  aspects  of  litera- 
ture. The  pupil  ean  1>c  t.aiight  to  ana- 
lyze the  motives  of  fictional  characters; 
to  iollow  the  development  of  plot,  rec- 
ognize theme,  and  interpret  mood ;  and 
to  analyze  the  author's  puri)OSC,  his  or- 
ganization, his  i>ersonality,  and  his 
style.  The  pupil  can  l>e  taught  the 
skills  which  |)ermit  him  to  understand 
various  types  of  poetry;  verse  and 
stanza  forms,  figurative  language,  sym- 
bolism, implications,  theme  or  central 
purpose,  and  tone. 

From  a  study  of  appropriate  chil- 
dren's literature,  pupils  can  gain  in- 
sight into  human  beha\ior,  observe  in- 
fluences of  environment  on  character, 
understand  other  times  and  places,  and 
e\ahiate  the  conduct  uf  real  or  fictional 
people  on  the  basis  of  accepted  stan- 
dards of  behavior. 

Critical  thinking  skills  of  very  high 
order  can  be  (le\  eloped  through  the 
stud\  of  literature  and  resource  books 
of  various  t\pes.  Interest,  knowledge, 
and  understanding  of  history,  science, 
and  the  arts  can  be  developed  using  lit- 
erature i)i  these  content  areas  for  in- 
struction in  reading. 

A  suggested  program.  Assuming 
that  the  regular  reading  instructional 
group^  can  accommodate  the  gifted 
pupil  who  is  reading  at  or  who  is  read- 
ing one  year  above  grad<;  level,  it  is 
recommeiuled  that  s|)ccial  pnnision  be 
made  for  the  pupil  who^e  independent 
reading  le\el  is  two  or  more  levels 
above  grade  placement.    Literary  ma- 
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terials,  rather  than  a  l)asal  reader, 
should  be  used. 


A  Reading  Program  for 
Gifted  Students  in  the 
Senior  High  School 

Rosemary  Hart  Case 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  Public 
Schools 

A  READING  PROGRAM  for  the  intellec- 
tually gifted  student  must  be  wide 
enough  in  scope  and  flexible  enough  in 
programing  to  be  of  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  must  l)e  formed  for  each 
student  individually,  and  it  must  !)e 
planned  so  that  each  pupil  will  benefit 
from  it, 

fn  a  reading  program  of  this  nature, 
each  student  must  assume  the  opportu- 
nity, responsibility,  and  initiative  in 
developing  and  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram. The  teacher,  hi  this  instance, 
should  only  l)e  the  guide  and  adviser  in 
directing,  cliaiineliiig,  and  aiding  each 
student  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in 
reading  that  will  not  only  widen  his 
scope  of  interests  and  accelerate  his 
speed  of  reading  Init  will  also  be  useful 
as  a  means  of  developing  his  creative 
powers,  critical  aplomb,  and  analytical 
thinking. 

A  worthwhile  reading  program  for 
the  gifted  sUideiit  must  help  this  iii<li- 
vidual  to  enlarge  his  range  of  interests, 
knowledge,  and  ideas.  The  program 
that  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
thi*  type  of  student  bhoul'l  l)e  supple 
mental  to  his  assigned  classes.  In  this 
way  reading  will  l)econie  more  mean- 
ingful and  vital. 

High  school  (gifted  students  must 
not  be  grou|)ed  in  one  reading  class. 
At  this  age  the  studeiit'h  interests  are 
becoming  more  varied  and  more  |X)si- 
tive.  It  is  most  importatit  that  this 
•g-'-nce  be  encouraged  and  develoj>C(l. 


Because  of  the  gifted  pupil's  unusual 
abilities,  variety  of  interests,  and  colos- 
sal intellectual  airiosity,  the  reading 
program  must  satisfy  each  individual. 
The  program  must  be  extensive 
enough  to  interest  and  satisfy  the 
quick-learning  ability  of  the  gifted  stu- 
dent. It  must  aim  to  stimulate  and  in- 
crease his  natural  search  and  quest  for 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  a  reading 
program  tor  the  intellectually  advan- 
t?gcd  student  must  constandy  chal- 
lenge him  mentally. 

A  reading  program  for  the  high 
.school  gifted  student  must  drastically 
differ  from  the  conventional  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  average  reading  program. 
Tlii.s  course  of  study  niust  appeal  to 
the  gifted  student  because  it  is  dial- 
leiigiiig,  flexible,  and  braid  in  scope. 

A  reading  program  for  the  gifted 
high  school  pupil  must  be  formed  so 
each  individual  is  afforded  every  op- 
portunity to  seek,  and  search,  and  find. 
Each  student  must  be  given  the  free- 
dom to  advance  his  particular  inter- 
e.sts,  to  use  initiative  and  originality  in 
projects,  and  never  to  !>e  thwarted  in 
l.is  further  search  of  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge. With  such  a  program  the  gifted 
student  will  learn  to  draw  conclusions, 
form  opinions,  and  develop,  in  general, 
a  more  mature  way  of  thinking. 

To  be  able  to  challenge  the  superior 
student  in  a  reading  program,  it  is  nec- 
ess:iry  that  the  instructor  know  and 
understand  as  much  as  |)OSsible  about 
each  pupil.  I  le  must  make  a  thorough 
study  of  each  :>tiideiit*s  attitude  toward 
school,  home,  and  friends.  The 
teacher  must  try  to  know  the  pupiPs 
ambitions,  hobbies,  and  thought  pro- 
cess. With  this  information  a  reading 
teacher  is  in  a  !)etter  jxisition  to  guide 
aii<l  channel  a  reading  program  for  the 
individual.  The  teacher  will  l)e  lietter 
able  to  guide  and  direct  the  gifted  child 
to.vard  the  fulfillment  of  his  ambitions 
and  aspirations. 

Reading  teachers  of  the  gifted  stu- 
dent must  l>e  well  informed  and  inter- 
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csted  in  local  and  world  affairs.  The 
teacher  slionid  Ih:  hkillfnl  in  presenting 
reading  materials  to  the  pnpilh.  At  all 
times  the  pupils  should  res|)cct  and  ad- 
mire the  reading  teacher  for  his  ahility 
as  an  instructor  and  for  his  knowledge 
of  books  and  their  contents. 

The  gifted  stnd^^tit  ^ufTorN  the  stress 
and  pressure  of  the  adolehcenl  \carh  a.s 
greatly  as.  aud  jHrrhap^  e\en  more  bC- 
verely  than,  the  average  teenager  doe^. 
He  experiences  the  snme  emotional, 
moral,  and  social  demands  as  any 
other  |x:rson  his  age.  This  gifted 
pupil  needs  guidance,  enconragenient, 
and  conns^tling— as  do  his  inrers. 
Often  a  gifted  student  will  he  a  loner 
or  a  recluse  from  his  classmates  be- 
cause of  his  su|)erior  mind.  Many 
times  he  ib  ridiculed  and  made  to  feel 
an  outcast  In  other  students  who  are 
resentful  of  his  intellectual  ad\antages. 
Because  of  the  gifted  one's  ability  and 
alertness  to  learn  and  his  eagerness  to 
ex[)ress  his  knowledge,  he  makes  him- 
self un|)opular  hi  the  e}es  uf  the  less 
talented  student.  It  is  true  that  nian> 
times  a  superior  student  will  not  be 
welbadjusted  social!}.  This  condition 
can  be  caused  l)\  his  \er)  intense  lo\e 
of  books  and  learning,  his  lack  of  in- 
terest in  acti\ities  of  his  fellow  .^tu- 
dents,  and  h\»  intere>t  in  hobbies  anil 
actixities  far  be\(»nd  hi.s  \ear.s.  A 
gifted  child  may  segregate  himself 
from  his  clasMuate.s.  lie  is  an  intellec- 
tual success,  but  be  i»  a  .soci«il  dnjpont. 

How  can  a  reading  pmgrain  ap|>eal 
and  help  this  t\|>e  of  gifted  hut  malad- 
justed  student?  I'ir.^t.  it  cm  introduce 
to  him  the  pleasar.'  uf  IciMire  readhig. 
ft  pre.>ent.^  Itiui  uitb  tljc  ti|iportunit\  ti> 
read  for  enjowiiCLt.  t**  rt.td  for  tun 
onl\.  and  to  know  tiiat  as  be  is  reading 
it  A  ill  not  he  necess<tr\  to  take  a  te.st 
Of  write  a  hook  report  when  iie  has 
completed  the  re  uling  material. 

Mere  Is  where  the  alert  teaci.er  will 
be  able  to  guide  t!ie  reatlin^  <jf  the  in 
dixidual.    The  teacher  can  help  the  in- 
di\idual  student  chuuie  Imoks  that  will 
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channel  his  interests  into  new  fields. 
Through  the  reading  program  a  stu- 
dent may  become  n'ore  relaxed.  He  is 
tense  about  facts  and  data,  and  tliis 
reading  |)rogram  could  greatly  aid  the 
accelerated  student  to  broaden  his 
view|)oint  and  sco|)C  of  int**!  :.st. 

The  reading  program  slioidd  never 
allow  the  gifted  child  to  become  so  en- 
grossed in  books  tliat  he  cuts  himself 
o(T  from  his  fellow  students  and  from 
reality.  This  ty|>e  of  ptipil  will  benefit 
greatly  by  being  able  to  share  !iis  read- 
ing ex|)eriences  with  others  in  his 
group.  It  is  |}ossihle  to  form  discus- 
sion groups  of  tliree-to-five  individuals. 
In  these  groups  each  one  can  discuss 
hi.s  reading  and  his  opinions  of  what  he 
has  read.  Others  in  the  group  should 
(}u  est  ion  or  give  opinions  of  the  mate- 
rial, also.  In  forming  these  discussion 
groups,  the  alert  teacher  should  assign 
]>e()ple  of  varied  interests  to  meet  to- 
gether. In  this  way  new  horizons  will 
he  o|)en  to  the  participants  A  gifted 
.student  enjoys  talking,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious to  express  his  opinions.  A  book 
di.scussion  group  afTords  him  the  op- 
portunity to  relate  and  discuss  his 
readings.  It  also  gives  him  the  chance 
to  (pu)te  or  read  passiiges  orally  to  his 
group.  A  gifted  student  tends  to  give 
tlie  irnpres.sion  that  he  is  self-sufHcient. 
However,  on  the  most  |)art,  he  needs 
and  seeks  personal  experiences  of 
.sliaring  ideas  ^\ith  others.  One  of  the 
outstanding  characteri.^^tics  of  a  su|)c- 
rior.  intelligent  pupil  is  his  sense  of 
fairness  and  .sense  of  humor. 

.\  (li.scussion  group  in  which  students 
express  pcrso!ial  opinions  is  a  perfect 
lurum  fi»r  the  gifted  one  to  display  his 
humor  and  his  fairness  in  accepting  the 
idea  of  others.  It  is  vastly  important 
that  the  ad\a:uaged  student  .show  his 
knowledge  gained  from  books.  There 
are  many  outlets  for  this  .sliaring  be- 
sides the  discu.ssion  grou|)s.  Panel 
discn.ssious,  tajHi  recordings,  and  dra- 
mati/ation  of  materials  read  are  other 
wa\s  for  a  student  to  impart  his  read- 
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Jng  knowledge.  The  project  of  .sliar- 
\ng  materials  read  uuy  Ijc  Mihject 
matter  for  tlie  Mii)enur  Mu.lenl.  lie 
can  displa\  lni>  iniliati\e  In  furnihig 
new  concepts  of  conununicaiin.u  to  *.»tli 
ers  tlie  materials  he  has  rea<l. 

Tlic  gifled  situdeiU  .diouhl  he  trained 
to  di5»cuss,  btatc  \\h  \ic\\.>.  and  to  he 
able  to  support  hi-s  ideas.  Thl^  l)pe  uf 
student  docs  not  need  n>>  nnicli  dei.ule<l 
iustructiou  hecause  «>f  hi>  alert  mind. 
However,  lie  dues  nce«l  i;nidance  ^h^ait 
seeking  and  fnuh'ng  nt,.teriah^«  \out 
locatini;  ne-**ded  infunnatiun.  and  ahmit 
rc\ieuing  and  rep«>rting  tht.-e  rindin^> 

Because  of  the  nian\  denu'uui>  on 
the  time  of  lue  pupil,  a  reading  pro 
gram  i>huuld  he  pl.iimed  with  flc.sihil 
it\.  Often  ti:ne>  no  p.trti<.nl.ir  >ched 
uic  need  he  fulhn\ed.  The  Mudait 
Could  arrange  t«*  g*)  to  the  reailing  cen 
ter  cither  before  or  after  .>cho(#l  or  dur 
ing  the  .school  da\ ,  if  pos-ihlc 

This  rea<ling  program  shunKl  *kfi 
nitel)  he  formed  with  the  idea  that  tite 
student  is  working  not  for  a  credit  or 
grade  but  for  an  iiuli\idu.d  achie\c 
utent. 

This  t\pe  of  progiam  nia\  he 
adopted  h\  the  >jnall  or  large  «^.InHtl. 
In  the  small  ^chool.  ingenuitv  nu  the 
part  of  a  creati\e  teacher  tau  gre.*tK 
conipcns:ite  for  the  l.uk  of  teading 
ecjuipmcnt  and  l)ook> 

.\  reading  specialiNl.  c(>n>ultatit.  or 
reading  teaihor  i>  \Ufi  .u.nla!)le  in  all 
scho(>l>.  hut  thi>  pn»Ileiu  ea>il>  he 
.M)l\ed  hy  .starting  the  u.tdnig  prtit'iam 
with  a  creative  te.iiher  who  is  he>t 
quatiBed  for  thi.s  projeit.  Uitluan 
training  in  die  rea«ling  f\vU\.  the  qnali 
ficalion>  should  c.*II  f*'r  .*  teacher  wht^ 
is  both  willing  autl  ciitlai^ia.^tir  about 
teaching.  It  i>  a  fact  that  tlic  teaciar 
determines  the  intert-i.  pn^grt^^  a.iul 
success  of  .m\  cl.is>  Ft  is  nmst  imp«<*- 
tant  for  the  ad\ .lUu toeiit  of  tlie  riail 
ing  program  titat  a  Mi]K.rMa  aaihir  \n 
appointed  in  cliarge  oi  M:ptrt»>r  stu 
dents. 

It  nnisi  he  nnder.M«Mnl  titat  jiist  a^ 
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all  other  students  do  \u>t  learn  with  the 
Nuue  >i>eed  au<l  accuniCN  or  evidence 
the  N'tuie  le\el  (»f  interest  in  learning 
neither  «lu  gifted  .students  ha\c  equal 
speeil.  accnr.ic\»  or  interest  in  reading. 
If  a  student  di>pla\s  an  apathetic  atti- 
tutle  towar<ls  hooks,  then  the  teacher 
must  overcome  this  attitude  before  the 
htu.lent  will  eujo\  or  make  progress  in 
the  reading  program. 

Thi>  task  is  jjo.ssible  b\  singling  om 
the  iudilTerem  tea  tier  and  engaging 
hiui  in  (challenging  coinersation.  such 
a>  i  til  his  fa \  oritc  sport  or  hobby. 
Often  a  teacher  ^au  feign  ignorance 
hut  interest  in  a  .sidiject  matter  in 
order  t«»  gi\e  the  student  an  opportu- 
Mit\  to  e.splain  «>r  di>cuss  a  point.  The 
teacher  >1.  add  make  e\erN  effort  to  en- 
rich  the  re;uling  pnigram  for  this  type 
of  >tudent.  If  he  lirarns  to  enjo\  read- 
ing, then  he  will  ha\e  more  depth  in 
his  e*hicatiohal  program  and  more  op- 
portunit)  to  cNpros  hini.self  and  make 
a  greater  Ctinti ihiuiou  to  the  group 
throngli  his  discussions. 

!t  \>  the  job  of  the  teacher  to  en- 
courage, motivate,  and  challenge  the 
emhnsia.>ui  and  interest  <if  the  talented 
pupil  W  hen  the  natural  curio.sity  is 
.tu.tkti  vd.  the  intellectn.ill)  inqnisi'^!%e 
studeiU  will  qnickl)  athancc  in  read* 
II ig.  if  guided  On  his  own  initiati\e. 
lie  will  <'ek  out  additional  reading  ma- 
terials autl  present  this  new  iiiforma- 
tioii  to  the  other  students. 

()!)tainihg  an<l  tlistrilintiug  an  abun- 
dant .sMppI)  of  challenging,  pertinent 
reading  material  often  is  a  pniblem. 
es|icci<tll>  in  >mall  schools  and  rural 
viaiani:!iitie>  that  do  not  ha\e  access  to 
iibr.trits  <*ther  than  the  school's.  F.ven 
thtiijih  piocuring  rea<ling  material 
ma\  <litTiciilt.  the  teacher  sii<iuhl  not 
as-.nne  full  ; e>ponsihilit\  for  .solving 
tl  1^  dilcnnna.  It  is  just  .such  a  situa- 
ti«  ti  tli.tt  nia\  he  used  to  stimulate  and 
dew'i«*|»  the  gifted  child's  ingeimit\. 
Tiic  problem  of  tibtaining  additional 
reading  material  can  heconit  a  project 
m  ahi<.h  all  tlie  gifted  students  are  re- 
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sponsible  along  with  the  teacher.  Rook 
drives,    fmid    drives    for  aduitioiia! 
nioney  for  books.  cirLuKitioii  of  mate 
rial  available,  contacting  b\  mail  \ari 
ous  organizations  for  literature  in  par 
ticular  fields — all  of  thc^e  ai>]>ecti>  of 
finding  and  obtaining  additiinutl  read 
ing  material  may  be  employed.  The 
more  ingenious  a  student  i:^.  the  niure 
rewarding  die  results  may  he. 

Tlie  gifted  student,  under  the  teach 
er's  super\ii>ion.  may  play  an  acti\e 
role  hi  mobilizing  coinmuuit\  reading 
resources.  He  may  appeal  t  j  ci\ic.  re 
ligious.  and  social  group?  f(ji  lielp  in 
obtaining  more  bcliool  reading  nuite 
rial. 

The  reading  teacher  ^huuId  not  be 
con^pletely  re^^poiisible  for  the  ccnuinu- 
ation  of  this  project.  Ho\ve\er.  he 
may  be  the  ad\iser  ..nd  guide  in  the 
formulation  of  plans.  Snch  interest  0!i 
the  part  of  the  teacher  clearl\  deiiion- 
btratCb  i]i^  conlpa.•>^i(n1  .md  .mtbition 
for  the  &nj)eriur  stu(lent'>  reading  pio- 
gram.  It  al^u  <lemun>trates  tlie  teach- 
er's role  as  a  leader  who  is  interested 
in  the  furdierance  (>f  tlie  .student'^  op- 
purtnnities.  abilities,  and  etlorts. 

The  reading  teacher  to  be  able  to 
guide.  ad\i5e.  and  lead  his  students  U> 
higher  jjlanes  of  reading  le\el  and  ai;il- 
ity  mu.->t  alua\5  be  cogni;(ant  of  the 
\ariou.s  serial .  slIiooI.  and  I  tonic  pres- 
sures wliich  the  superior  >tutknt  faces. 
The  in>trnctor  must  ne\er  forget  that 
eacli  student  is  an  individual  and  each 
individual  faces  anil  ^oKe^  his  prolj 
lems  differently. 

To  be  respected,  tlie  teacher  must 
ahvavs  treat  nil  .^tnileuts  .ttul  >ituatiun- 
in  a  democratic  and  fair  manner.  In 
this  vvav  he  will  be  a  model  of  honest} 
and  demucracv  for  the^e  |>tneptivc 
and  gifted  students.  The  te.icher\  ac- 
tion will  i;t  a  guide  for  hi^  student-  in 
fairness  and  leadership 

For  the  success  (jf  the  roading  pio- 
gram  and  for  the  benefit  uf  the  stu- 
dents, the  teacher  nuiM  train  and  guide 
each  student  to  assume  tht  re^pon.slbil- 


it\  fur  his  own  reailing  progress.  This 
work  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
t\pe  and  nniount  of  materials  being 
read  In  the  pupil.  With  this  matter  as 
a  guiile.  a  teaeher  ma\  develop  a  read- 
ing program  that  will  aid  the  student's 
eniutiunal  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

I^ur  the  Complete  success  of  a  read- 
ing program  for  the  gifted,  it  is  ex- 
tremeh  important  that  the  program 
have  the  sanction,  sympathy,  and  coop- 
eration of  the  .school \->  administration. 
Counselors,  and  teachers.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  program  b\  the  entire  staff 
will  enable  the  reading  teacher  to  work 
with  all  the  teacliers  of  the  gifted  stu- 
dents. Vocabulary  and  reading  as- 
signn^cntb  may  be  correlated  with  ihe 
class  assignments.  In  this  way  classes 
in  the  reruliug  center  will  become  more 
nieanhigful  and  useful. 

If  the  entire  facultv  supports  and  as- 
sumes a  personal  responsibility  for  die 
success  i}i  the  reading  program,  it  will 
gre.itiv  encourage  the  importance  of 
this  project. 

I'or  the  success  of  the  project  in 
reading,  tliere  nnist  alwa\s  be  time  for 
independent  reading  and  time  to  en- 
cour.ige  independence  in  the  choice  of 
liuiteri.ds  to  be  read.  Students  should 
nut  be  pushed  or  forced  to  read  par- 
ticular boi>ks  for  free  reading.  A  wise 
teat. her  will  guidr  tlie  studentb  Ut  make 
thoiees  of  reading  material  that  will 
bioadeu  their  opinions,  incrca.'je  their 
knowledge,  and  open  new  channels  of 
interest.  1>\  this  method  of  freedom 
in  ciioicc  of  books,  creativitv  on  the 
pait  of  the  gifted  cliild  will  be  greatly 
mcreased 

P.uoks  mav  lie  one  of  the  greatest 
M»nrre  of  ii.duence  in  the  life  of  the 
i;ifted  Mudent.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
inipnitant  th.tt  the  talented  student  de- 
velop a  keen  appreciation  of  books,  ft 
i.  nece^^arv  that  the  superic)r  student 
he  aware*  of  the  ticMiiendous  impact 
hooks  will  have  on  his  life. 

in  the  life  of  a  busy,  in- 
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dustrious  student,  he  does  not  ha\e 
time  to  read  magazines,  |)eriodicals, 
and  newspapers.  Abhignmenth  in  the 
reading  center  should  be  planned  tc»  in- 
troduce the  student  to  just  thib  t\pe  of 
reading  material.  An  individual  pupil 
should  l>c  encouraged  to  read  the  dail} 
editorials  in  the  ne\vspa|)er  and  to  read 
weekly  current  magazines  of  high  pub 
Hcation  standards. 

A  reading  program  for  the  gifted 
must  have  several  objectives  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Through  the  reading  pro- 
gram, the  student  must  perfect  his 
re«iding  skills  and  techniques.  The 
student  shoidd  learii  how  to  use 
printed  information  to  itb  best  advan- 
tage. Pie  must  learn  how  to  outline, 
summarize,  recall,  and  read  critivally. 
The  student  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  available  sources  of  reading 
materials,  and  he  nmst  learn  how  to 
use  library  facilities.  The  student 
nmst  also  form  a  deep  lo\e  and  api>re- 
ciation  of  good  literature. 

What  is  the  evaluation  of  a  program 
of  this  type?  The  effect  and  success  of 
such  a  program  is  often  difficult  to* 
measure.  If  the  academically  advan- 
taged student  i>  given  greater  opportu- 
nity to  strengthen  hi>  ediicatifinal  ex- 
f)eriencei>»  tu  improve  his  reading  tech 
niques.  to  broaden  his  ki.'A\ledge»  and 
to  further  his  ambitions  through  W\s> 
assignments  in  these  classes,  then  it  is 
certain  that  this  re.iiling  program  for 
the  gifted  student  in  high  school  has 
been  and  will  be  successful. 


Teaching  Rcadinj^  to  the 
Disadvantaged  Elementary  Pupil 

Danh.l  R.  Hitti.f.man 
Wyanclanch,  New  York, 
Public  Schools 

CONXERN  for  educating  tiiat  enigmatic 
child  called  the  culturallv  dis<i(I\an- 
taced   began   about    ten   years  ago. 
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Since  that  time,  progress  in  research  to 
determine  who  he  is  has  far  out- 
stripped iiwestigations  to  determine 
hmv  he  is  best  educated.  .Alterations 
to,  and  increased  quantities  of,  existing 
types  of  reading  programs  have  failed 
to  produce  significant  changes  in  the 
academic  achie\ement  of  the  disadvan- 
taged  child,  so  one  imist  seek  another 
approach  which  is  psychologically 
sound.  It  must  reflect  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  (lisad\antaged  chiUrs  needs, 
it  must  be  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  child  growth  and  development,  and 
it  nmst  l)egin  with  the  teacher. 

Xo  panacer.o  are  presented;  just  as 
one  treats  children  as  individuals,  so 
must  one  treat  the  teachers  as  individ- 
uals. What  works^  for  one  may  not— ^  — 
work  for  another.  But  teachers  need 
to  be  aware  of  new  techniques  and  re- 
search to  evaluate  them  in  light  of  per- 
sonal experiences  and  situations. 
Only  dedicated,  inquisitive,  flexible, 
well-trained  teachers  can  efficiently 
teach  the  disadvantaged. 

Inadequate  language  preparation 

.\  cutturally  disadvantaged  child  is 
one  who  comes  from  a  home  environ- 
ment which  does  not  provide  him  with 
e.\|>eriences  that  transmit  the  cultural 
patterns  needed  lor  learning  and  suc- 
cess in  the  larger  society  or  its  agents 
(.schools)  (3).  Under  no  circumstance 
is  cultural  disadvantagedness  equated 
with  any  ethnic  or  racial  group  mem- 
bership. .\ny  child  whose  early  experi- 
ences in  the  home,  whose  motivation 
for  learning,  and  whose  personal  goals 
han(lica|)  him  for  completing  school 
tasks  is  disadvantaged. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  (le^:cril)ing 
the  cultur.illy  disadvantaged  child's 
emotional  and  intifllectual  characteris- 
tics reveals  some  general  patterns  (3). 
One  major  characteristic  of  the  disad- 
vantaged child  is  his  inadequate  lan- 
guagr  prej)arati(in,  I,anguage  unpre- 
j>an\lness  for  .school  i.s  usually  found 
in  the  child  who  has  extremely  limited 
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language  resources  to  iii^e  ab  aidj,  iti 
conceptualizing  his  world  The  chihl 
is  usually  cliaraclerizcd  hy  I )  a  lack  of 
vocp.l  stimulation  during  infancy,  2} 
few  experiences  in  con\ersation  with 
more  verbally  mature  adults  in  hib 
early  years,  3)  severely  limited  oppur 
tunities  to  develop  mature  cogniti\c 
behavior,  4)  a  greater  deficit  in  the  au- 
ditory-vocal modality  than  in  the  \i 
sual-motor  areas,  and  5)  a  lack  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  \erbal  expres- 
sion. 

The  language  background  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child  as  described  is  the 
greatest  concern  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  It  is  true  that  since  one  dcal^ 
with  the  whole  child,  one  nuist  be 
aware  of  his  home  cn\ironment,  of  the 
type  of  neighborhood  from  which  he 
comes,  and  of  his  economic  level. 
Knowing  these  thing**  hclp^  one  to  mP 
derstand  the  (lifHculticb  undermining 
the  child's  learning,  \et  they  in  them- 
selves do  not  in  any  way  negate  possi- 
ble learning.  Children  with  emotional 
and  social  problems  still  learn.  But 
the  lack  of  sufficient  language  behavior 
to  deal  with  the  world  will  impede 
learning;  therefore,  the  teacher  uuiht 
be  fully  cognizant  of  the  American- 1' n- 
glish  language  pattern^,  ul  normal  lan- 
guage development,  and  of  the  culti\a 
tion  of  language  growth. 

Language  and  the  disadvant.iged 
Bcreiter  and  Knglemaun  ( / )  .sue 
cinctly   pom   tmt   how  a  culturalK 
disadvantaged    pupil,   ha\  ing  stunted 
language  growth,  conits  to  school  in- 
atlc(|natel\  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
varict\  of  ^entettce  pattern.-,  4ie  encoun- 
ters in  school.  The),  e'piating  cultural 
depr"\ati^n  v\ith  language  dcpri\ation. 
feel  that  a  child  who  i.->  culturallv  dis 
a(lvanta*^cd  comes  to   <hool  lacking 
tlioje  particular  kind.>  oi  icirninf^'-.  that 
are  important   for  .succc.n.n  in  .-^chool 
lie  ma)  sur\ive  in  his  o'\ri  eiuinm 
nient,  yet  he  caruiot  functii>h  in  .>clioul. 
'^Q"  language  deficiencie.N  the  cnltur 
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all)  disad\autaged  child  has  are  not 
just  tho^e  of  \()cabulary  and  grammar, 
but  they  are  those  of  the  failure  to 
master  certain  uses  of  language.  To 
the  disad\antnged,  it  is  a  not  so  \ital 
aspect  of  social  behavior  which  is  ade- 
(|uatel)  mastered  only  for  maintaining 
social  relationships  and  for  meeting  so- 
cial and  material  needs. 

In  school,  language  is  necessary  for 
obtaining  and  transmitting  informa- 
tion, for  monitoring  one's  behavior, 
and  for  carrying  on  verbal  reasoning. 
Iia\ing  failed  to  master  diese  cognitive 
u.^es  of  language,  which  are  the  uses  of 
primary  importaiiu  in  school,  the  dis- 
ad\antaged  child  is  dnon:ed  to  failure. 

A  cultural  ly  disa  dvr.ntaged  child 
treats  sentences  as  giant  words  which 
cannot  be  taken  afxirt  and  recombined. 
liis  language  seems  to  be  inflexible 
and  does  not  take  into  account  the  full 
use  of  grammar  and  syntax;  this  as- 
pect makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  learn 
new  \ocabulary  and  new  structures, 
in  essence,  the  disadvantaged  child 
learns  a  particular  pattern  for  a  par- 
ticular >ituation,  and  he  cannot  re- 
arrange the  language  to  fit  a  new  situa- 
tion. Such  a  child  has  failed  also  to 
master  the  use  of  structural  words  and 
infiectional  endings  which  are  very 
nece.-^sar)  for  expressing  and  manipu- 
lating logical  relationships. 

Reading 

Some  authors  tr)  to  narrowly  define 
reading  a.N  a  transcoding  of  \isual-mo- 
tor  s)nihols  into  oral  or  stiboral  sound 
.sequences  commonl)  called  decoding. 
A  method  of  teaching  reading  which 
.-^tojis  with  pronouncing  words  is  rely- 
nig  upon  the  pupils  to  assemble  the 
total  concept  from  the  words  alone  and 
a.NflUme.s  that  the  pupils  have  accpiired 
the  ahilit)  t(#  *^uppl)  the  proper  gram- 
matical Components  in  tne<aning  as  they 
ha\e  learned  to  .speak  the  language. 
Therefore,  an)  reading  progriini  which 
is  not  firnil)  grounded  in  language  in- 
\oKemetU  forces  failure  on  the  child 
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whw  lias  not  learned  to  nianipulate  the 
school  oral  language  <uul  <\  !<in^);uagc 
similar  to. that  wliicli  lie  will  fnul  writ- 
ten in  books.  Unless,  of  courbe,  one 
accepts  the  definition  of  reading  as 
only  pronouncifig  words. 

Thrdugliout  the  entire  elementary 
scjiooi,  a  reading  program  I  a^ed  iipun 
a  langiiage-invuhenient  apprtmch  di)C\"> 
riot  put  a  child  into  a  reading  bituatiuii 
iiiitil  iie  hai)  acquired  the  ,ippropriatc 
prerequisite  oral/aural  language  skills 
for  the  reading  situation. 

A  reading  program  for  the 
disadvantajjed  child 


Language  involvemrnt.    A  reading 
prograni  for  the  (lisad\  antaj^ed  chiid  i> 
in^esbeiicc  a  Kuignage  iiuoKenient  pro 
gram.   The  >cliool  einironnient  is  >at 
ufated  with  the  standard  American- 
English  language  so  that  the  child'.^ 
language  receptor^  are  acti\ated  <U)d 
sensitized  allow  ing  him  to  dc\c!op  his 
verbal  cogniti\e  skilL^.    The  disad\ai. 
taged  child  (who  is  in  real  it)  a  non 
verbal  child)    h  let!,  step  by  step, 
through  the  stages  of  normal  language 
development  that  he  ma)  h«i\e  mi>»ed. 
This  process  entaihs  a  reli\ing  of  the 
language  c\cle  in  order  to  adeijuatel) 
de\e!op  hi»  entire  coinnunucati\e  pro 
cesses.    Once  the  disad\antaged  cliild 
h.as  gained  the  language  Hueiic}  of  a 
typical  cliild  his  ow  n  age.  he  no  longer 
is   deemed   "(li:jad\antage(r*   and  \> 
given  regular  reading  instructi{in. 

Meamvliile,  as  the  child  is  acquiring 
language  facility,  he  i^  gi\en  familiar- 
ity with  spoken  pro^e  and  CNp(isit(ir} 
writing.  Con\ersational  patterns  are 
not  the  pattern. s  with  which  book.s  «ire 
written  su  the  di>ad\antaged  child, 
lacking  in  exposure  U>  '1io»)k  talk.  * 
must  gain  this  familiarity  in  order  that 
language  development  Incomplete  (2). 

A  languagc-imoKenient  program  ii> 
con.structed  on  die  premise  that  chil- 
dren learn  in  model  fnjm  adults.  Xo 
lectures  or  rules  are  u.^ed.  The 
^    her,  lierseK  :ogmV.aiit  of  normal 
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language  learning  behavior  and  the 
.structure  of  the  standard  American- 
Etiglish  dialect,  demonstrates  pattern 
after  pattern  until  the  child  inductively 
assumes  the  cijrrect  behavioral  task. 

Then,  after  the  pupil  gains  oral/ 
aural  fluency  in  utilizing  the  syntactical 
patterns  A  language,  he  is  introduced 
to  dieir  graphic  (visual)  symbolic  rep- 
rtbentations.  Simultaneously  with  at- 
taining a  substantial  instantcous  visual- 
recognition  repertoire  of  the  words  and 
phrases  in  his  instantaneous  aural -rec- 
ognition repertoire,  the  child  is  guided 
to  an  understanding  of  the  phonemic 
structure  of  English  words. 

Bxperiences.  From  the  very  outset 
of  the  program,  tlic  child  is  my ol v'cd  ^ 
with  experiences  from  which  his  con- 
cepts and  language  grow.  ^Without 
the  prcrecjuinite  concept  formation 
guided  b)  the  teacher  and  without  the 
opportunitv  to  conmumicate  orally 
v.ith  ins  teaclier  and  his  peers  about 
the  experience,  the  disadvantaged  child 
ii  not  equipped  to  tackle  the  visual 
symholization  of  the  experience. 

The  .MHirccs  of  experiences  and  con- 
cepts to  be  developed  in  the  elementary 
grades  arc  the  content  areas  of  the  so- 
cial and  phy.sical  sciences.  Stemmler 
( f)  .suggests  that  cuhure  fair  material, 
i.e..  culturally  unbiased  material,  be  se- 
lected for  use  with  the  disadvantaged 
child.  Such  material  does  not  reflect 
the  value  sv^tem  of  any  particular  so- 
cial, raciah  or  ethnic  group  and  has 
content  that  is  as  difllicult  for  a  child 
from  one  .social,  racial,  or  ethnic  group 
a,N  fnjni  anv  other  group.  Thus,  the 
i.hild  i.s  placed  in  a  content-learm'ng 
.situation  which  docs  not  initially  single 
him  iHit  a.N  di. sad  van  taged.  His  goal  is 
to  acquire  and  tran.smit  this  informa- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  concept  areas  which, 
dcveUiped  as  unitb  of  study,  provide 
ample  content  for  the  communication 
of  ideas  are:  letters  of  die  alphahet, 
davh  of  the  week,  numeral  and  number 
w  links,  ccilors.  season.s,  famous  people, 
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-sbapcb,  sizes,  la&tej>,  Miiellb,  hoiimls. 

mparts  of  the  .body,  ami  geographical 
areas.     For  a  hingiiagc-iinuhcnicnt 

:rrogram  instituted  at  the  intermediate 
level,  the  teacher  lias  no  dearth  ut  ma- 
terial in.  social  studies,  science,  and 
niatheniatics  from  which  conce|)ts  can 
be  ciilied.  Just  make  the  chiUrs  school 
situation  oiie  in  which  he  learns  infor- 
niatipn  and  assiniilates  language. 

Phase  one.  The  child  is  presented 
with- a  Highly  structured  language  ap- 
proach designed  after  one  successfully 

.lised-Jn  a  nursery  school  setting  (/). 
From  models,  tiie  child  acquires  a 
sense  of  appropriateness  for  utilizing 
language  patterns  in  general  situations. 
Once  the  child  lias  learned  a  pattern, 
lie  wiirbe  ex|)ecled  to  carry  it  out  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  period. 

The  child  is  taught  z  langur.ge  to  be 
used  in  the  school  situation.  There  is 
no  immediate  concern  if  the  child  does 
not  use  this  pattern  when  interacting 
with  His  peers  outside  of  school  or  his 
home  environment. . 

The  child  is  given  a  preliminary 
st«itement  from  one  of  two  kinds:  1) 
identification  or  2)  classification. 
Under  most  circunistaiH:es.  a  series  of 
identifying  statements  followed  by  a 
classifying  st«itement  is  presented. 

Examp'2: 

a)  This  is  a  hammer.  (Pointing  to 

the  object  or  picture.) 
This  is  a  screwdriver. 
This  hammer  is  a  tool. 
This  screwdriver  is  a  tool. 
This  hammer  and  .screwdriver 

are  tools. 

b)  The  shovel  is  in  the  pail. 
The  book  is  in  the  desk. 
The  ball  is  in  the  box. 

c)  Sugar  tastes  sweet. 
Candy  is  made  of  sugar. 
Candy  tastes  sweet. 

The  teacher  then  begin.-,  to  develop 
t1  ec  different  levels  of  language  diftl- 
culty,  each  .succe.*)i>i\el>  reijuiriiig  a 
»«-r*riter  ilepth  of  aural,  oral,  and  c\en- 
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luall\  \iMial  (reading  and  writing) 
language  in\ol\eiiieiit. 

1 )  Simple  \erification.  The  child 
re^pMiuL^  with  ,1  3*.^  ur  no  tu  a  specifi: 
ijUCition  abdut  ,1  situation  (related  to 
the  identif\iiig  .statciiieiit)  perceived 
b\  an\  of  his  senses. 

Itl.x-aniple; 

a)  n.:  Is  this  a  hammer ? 
R. :  Yes. 

b )  Q. :  Is  the  shovel  in  the  pail? 
R. :  Yes. 

c)  Q.:  Are  the  hammer  and  screw- 

driver tools? 
K.:  Yes 

d)  o. :  Does  this  taste  sweet  ? 
R. :  Yes  (or  no). 

2)  Externally-cued  verbalization. 
The  child  provides  a  statement  which 
takes  its  structure  from  a  cue  question. 

Rxaiiiple: 
a)  Q.:  What  is  this  tool? 

u.:  This  tool  is  a  hammer, 
bi  n. ;  What  is  in  the  pail? 

R. :  The  shovel  is  in  the  pail. 

c )  Q. :  What  are  the  hammer  and 

and  screwdriver? 
K.:  The  hammer  and  screw- 
driver are  tools. 

d )  Q. :  What  tastes  sweet? 
R. :  Sugar  tastes  sweet^^ 

3)  Internally-cued  verbalization. 
The  child  j)rovides  a  statement  about  a 
situation  without  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher  structuring  his  re.spoii.se. 

Oidy  appropriate  responses  at  each 
level  of  difficulty  are  accepted. 
Whenever  the  child  an.swcr.*,  inappro- 
priately, the  teacher  just  repeats  the 
identifying  .*jtatement  and  cue  until  the 
child  as.^^umes  the  correct  response. 
Twice  daily,  perifjds  of  fifteen-to- 
twenty  minutes  of  highly  structured, 
intensive  language  training  are  devel- 
r)ped  in  this  way  with  the  di.sridvan- 
tagcd  child  in  a  Miiall.  flexible  group 
.netting. 

riutsc  hi'O,  .\s  the  language  iii- 
u)I\eincnt  pnjgram  continues,  the  eni- 
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pKasis  shifts  to  the  development  of  sen- 
tence patterns  through  sentence  trans- 
forniatjoh  and  sentence  expansion. 
The  ground  rules  are  the  same  though, 
because  niodel,  repetition,  and  involve- 
ment without  stated  rules  or  lecturing 
are  the  educational  process.  The  dis- 
advantaged child  is  immersed  in  a  con- 
tent-learning situation,  provided  with 
the  language  patterns  for  communica- 


ting ,his  ideas  to  others,  and  given  the 
oral/visual  symbols  needed  for  reason- 
ing the  solution  to  problems. 

The  sentence  expansion  and  trans- 
formation program  is  developed 
around  the  four  types  of  kernel  (or 
basic)  sentence  patterns  and  their  in- 
versions as  identified  by  the  linguists. 
These  kernel  sentences  are  commonly 
coded : 


NVN: 

NVNN  or  XVNAdV. 

N  (to  be)  N,,  or 
N  (to  be)  adj. 


Plants  grow. 

Plants  need  air. 

John  gave  the  plant  water, 

John  watered  the  plant  well. 

The  water. strider  is  a  bug. 

The  rattlesnake  is  poisonous. 


Basical  ly.  sentence  ex paiis ion  and 
transformation  are  done  to  make  more 
interesting  or  expressive  sentences. 
As  the  child  learns  to  manipulate, 
ovMy  and  visually,  the  various  parts  of 
the  sentence  and  as  he  learns  to  gener- 
ate new  and  more  interesting  ones,  he 
acquires  insight  into  the  process  of  ian- 
giiage,  thus  enabling  him  to  read  other 


similar  constructions. 

The  stage  of  sentence  expansion  re- 
quires him  to  alter  sentences  by  join- 
ing two  or  more  sentences  or  adding 
elements  which  answer  the  questions: 
Ifotif  manvf  Hoiv  much?  How? 
When?  'Where?  Which  one? 
Why?  and  What?  For  example,  the 
following  sequences  can  be  developed : 


Some  animals  find  homes. 
Some  animals  build  homes. 
Green  plants  need  air. 
Green  plants  need  sunlight. 
Green  plants  need  water. 
Some  plants  grow.  I  lore? 
Ships  travel.  How  many? 

Where? 

When? 


Betty  is  growing  plants. 
What  kind? 
Where? 


Why? 


Some  animals  find  homes  and  some  ani- 
mals build  homes. 

Green  plants  need  air,  sunlight,  and 
water. 

Some  plants  grow  from  seeds. 

Some  ships  travel. 

Some  ships  travel  around  the  earth. 

Some  ships  are  always  traveling  around 

the  earth. 

Betty  is  growing  different  kinds  of  plants. 
Betty  is  growing  different  kinds  of  plants 
in  a  jar. 

Betty  is  growing  different  kinds  of  plants 
in  a  jar  because  the  plants  will  water 
themselves. 


The  process  of  clianging  a  kernel 
sentence  into  a  question,  a  negative 
sentence,  or  one  beginning  with  there 
is  sentence  transformation.  For  ex- 
ample, some  transformations  possible 
are 
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a)  Some  animals  hibernate  all  winter. 
Some  animals  do  not  hibernate  all  winter. 
Wheh  do  some  animals  hibernate? 
There  are  some  animals  that  hibernate 
all  winter. 

b)  People  must  work  to  clean  the  city. 
Why^rriust  people  work  to  clean  the  city? 
Tliefe- are  people  who  must  work  to  clean 
the  city. 


(nv  +  whenf) 

(Negative) 

(Question) 

(Beginning  with  there) 


Spoken  texts.  The  types  of  sen- 
tences used  so  far  in  the  langiiage-in- 
volvemerit  .prograin  are  of  the  conver- 
sational, narrative  variety.  The  typeb 
kno\vh  asie.xposition  are  unlikely  to  be 
fjimiliaf  to  the  disad\antaged  child  be- 
cause of; his  limited  verbal  background. 
So  -the  teacher  incorporates  into  the 
readmg"  prpgrani  tlie^ uppur timity ~ tu 
gain; familiarity  with  this  form  of  the 
language. 

Bj^innihg  \yitli  .the  di,sad\antaged 
child's  first  school  experience,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  expository  material  tiirough 
on*l  reading  by  the  teacher,  thnnigh 
records,  and  through  tape  recordings. 
Whenever  possible,  the  child  has  in 
front  of  him  the  text  to  wliat  be  is  lis- 
tening. This  condition  is  possible  now 
because  of  the  great  number  of  book 
atul  record  combinations  being  put  on 
the  market  by  trade  and  basal-text 
publishing  companies. 

Of  course,  the  least  expensive  source 
of  expository  readings  is  the  teacher. 
But.  the  teacher  must  be  a  fluent  oral 
reader  with  clear,  distinct  speech. 
With  a  little  practice,  most  teachers 
can  qualify.  The  school  can  develop  its 
own  library  of  prose  readings  by  re- 
cording the  ablest  teachers. 

The  benefits  of  this  spoken  text 
phase  of  the  program  are  that  1 )  the 
child  gains  familiarity  with  the  more 
formal  sentence  patterns  usually  foinid 
in  texts.  2)  the  child  gains  greater 
knowledge  of  the  larger  cidture.  and 
3)  the  child  gets  a  \icarious  experi- 
ence which  will  form  some  of  the  back- 
ground for  his  language  and  sentence 
^  -^ilopment. 
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Morphemic  stn:ctttre.  Along  with 
the  language  in\  oh  ement  program,  die 
teacher  actuates  a  sense  of  the  mor- 
phemic structure  of  tlie  English  lan- 
guage. The  disadvantaged  child,  as 
previously  stated,  treats  whole  sen- 
tences as  individual  words.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  is  in  developing  a  word 
sciise,  TIxposTfre,  ^firsl^auclitofiljraTid 
then  visually,  to  all  types  of  word  for- 
mations allows  the  child  to  begin  to 
distinguish  the  normal  pattern  of  En- 
glish words.  Once  the  child  under- 
stands and  **feels"  what  is  or  is  not  a 
word,  he  then  is  guided  in  highly 
j>tructur  jd  lesson.s  through  an  explora- 
tion of  indi\i(lual  sounds  until  he  can 
recognize  those  of  English  as  opposed 
to  those  of  other  languages. 

Example : 

a)  Orally— 

I  will  say  some  words :  Bed, 

Run,  Chair,  Fly. 
I  will  now  say  things  that  ire 
not  words:  Brn,  Chmp,  Th, 
Dog  i?  i  word.  Plug  is  not  a 
word. 
Q. :  Is  table  a  word? 
K. :  Yes. 

Q. :  Teil  me,  which  is  a  word:  girl 

or  liwii  'f 
R. :  Girl. 

Q. :  Tell  me  something  that  is  (is 

not)  a  word. 
R.:  Gun  (Ch), 

b)  Visually — 

When  Bob  rubs  the  table  top 
with  paper,  his  fingers  get 
warm. 

This  sentence  has  twelve  words. 
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The  words  are  /framing  the 
words  a,s  they  arc  said/  : 
When,  Bob.  Rubs,  The,  Ta^ 
ble,  top.  With,  Paper,  His, 
Fingers,  Get,  Warm. 
This  is  a  word :  /Bob/  Bob. 
This  is  a  word :  /table/  Table. 
There  are  two  words:  /hi^  fin- 
gers/ His  fingers. 
This  is  not  a  word :  /ith/ 
This  is  not  a  word:  /ngcr/ 
This  is  a  word .  /warm/  irarm. 
Q. :  Is  this  a  word  ?  /rubs/ 
R.:  Yes. 

Which  is  a  word :  /tup/  or 

/nbs/? 
/toj)/ 

$Jjp>YJue  something  tbi^  \i>  [is 

not)  a  word, 
/when/  .(/wi/) 


The  teach  CI 's  roU* 
The  teacher.  thruughu»it  the  hin- 
guage  hivolvement  program,  is  an  in-, 
tenucdiary  betweeen  the  child  and  his 
workK  The  teacher  selects  some  expe- 
riences, provides  some  limitations  on 
exploraiiuns,  create:?  structure,  and  ac- 
tivates iho  child  s  senses.  She  inter- 
prets some  of  the  chiUKs  reactions,  ac- 
knowledges his  perplexities,  confirm> 
his  conclusions,  an('  disentangles  liis 
misconceptions  init  ne\er  e.xpounds. 
preaches,  or  moralii^es.  The  lan- 
guage-involvement program  succeeds 
only  if  the  disad\antaged  child  ex- 
plores his  environment,  tests  it.  reacts 
to  it,  labels  it.  and  tries  to  explain  it 
just  as  the  average  chilcl  does  in  liis 
verbally  oriented,  multi-experiential 
environment. 

Conclusion 
The  language-involvement  program 
is  akin  to  that  used  to  teach  a  foreign 
language.  An  auditory-lingui.stic  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  of  standard 
American-English  treats  the  school 
language  as  if  it  were  nut  nati\e  to  the 
disadvantaged  child  and  thereby 
teaches  it  as  a  second  language. 


The  benefits  of  die  language- 
iiiNolveiiieiit  program  are  that  the  child 
I)  responds  to  questions,  2)  passes 
along  hiformation,  and  3)  acquires 
basic  sentence  patterns  and  concepts  of 
classifications.  As  the  child  learns  to 
manipulate  these  simple  sentence  pat- 
terns, more  complex  ones  are  hitro- 
(luced. 

Also,  the  teacher  is  in  full  control  of 
the  \ocal)ular\,  sentence  patterns,  and 
concepts  which  are  presented  and  de- 
\  eloped.  She  teaches  diagiiostieally  so 
that  each  child's  daily  performance  is 
e\aluated  and  appropriate  future  les- 
sons are  planned.  The  child  creates 
his  own  pacing  for  language  growth  by 
the  ease  with  which  he  is  able  to  adopt 
the  various  patterns. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  child, 
with  a  main  j)urpose  to  gain  kiiowd- 
edge.  has  no  sense  of  failure — because 
reading  is  maintained  in  j)roper  per- 
specti\e  as  just  one  of  the  communica- 
tive acts. 
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SCHOOL  PKOPLK  in  large  cities  are  fac- 
ing an  edncational  criisiis.  Part  of  the 
crisis  stems  from  the  fact  that  inner- 
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city  children  arc  retarded  fruni  two  to 
five  year.s  in  leaihng.  Thi^  fact  keep^ 
tlie.se  children  from  Icainiiiij  ai>  fai>t  as 
their  i>id>iirban  coinitei parli>.  IL^cn  the 
niabM\e  counteraction  brought  about 
by  increased  federal  .snbsidieh  ha» 
failed  to  overcome  the  di>creiJ.ujcie^. 
Of  course,  the  problem  ib  not  new  .md 
has  been  with  large  cities  for  decadc». 
reinforcing  itself  from  gener.ition  to 
generation.  Interest  in.. education  in 
iiiiier-cih  schools  pustdates  the  Sput* 
nik  era  with  tlie  demand  b}  ilie  public 
that  all  schools  improve.  W  ith  the  ad 
vent  of  federal  aid  inM>I\ing  millions 
of  dollars.  inaii\  project. >  and  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out.  The  pro- 
granis  begin  w  ith  1  Ic.td  Start  .uul  con- 
tinue up  througli  tlie  gr.ides  .uul  liigli 
schools.  Some  programs  have  been 
\ery  succe^^sful.  notably  Head  Start. 
Others  ha\e  been  les>  fr.iitful.  Tn 
spite  of  these  progi.uus  cUid  projects 
the  retarilation  has  lesseneil  little 

It  is  gener:dl\  agreed  that  the 
weapon  for  learmng  is  the  ahilit\  to 
read  eflfecti\el\,  fur  liow  else  cm  chil- 
dren and  \outh  get  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation th.it  is  re^juired  for  useful  and 
cleai  thii-fwing  in  '>pcaking  antl  writing 
How  a  cliild  gets  st.irted  in  re.iding 
will  determine  to  .i  gre.it  degree  huu 
well  he  Icarn:>  to  reail  in  later  grades. 
Most  of  the  etTort.-*  in  thi>  .ire.i  ha\e 
been  de\ote(l  to  de\isi!ig  .shortcuts  to 
get  inner  cit>  children  to  tmdeist.uul 
standard  lingliah.  SuUic  elTort-^.  nijta- 
bly  the  L)etn>it  Grc.it  Cities  rn>jcct. 
have  been  directed  toward  writing 
basal  readers  more  attuned  to  tlie  life 
of  inner-city  children.  Most  cities, 
however,  arc  ?tiU  expecting  all  their 
beginning  readers  to  "p^'^y  '  Dkk 
and  Jane  or  Tom  and  Hetty  whose  lan- 
guage patterns  fire  not  understood  by 
inner-city  tots,  Di.sadvantagod  chil- 
dren hW  to  identify  widi  the  book 
characteri/.acions.  Tiie  book  charac- 
ters diflfer  from  the  contemporaries 
around  the^se  diNidvant»iged  children  in 
^•^'Kjarance,    speech,    rfnd  behavior. 
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Tlie  teacher.  too»  uses  the  .same  lan- 
guage as  the  book  ciuldren.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  \er\  eas\  for 
tlie  diNuh  ant.iged  child  to  appear 
"dumb."  It  keeps  tlie  teacher  from 
calling  upon  Iiim  often.  The  teacher, 
in  tmu.  .issnmcs  tlt.it  the  child  is  uoi 
\a\  bright  and  ignores  him.  In  most 
c.ibo.  this  is  just  wh.it  the  child  wants. 
TIius  begins  the  h.ibit  of  going  through 
.'^choul  witliout  nuicli  effort  or  learning. 
The  result  is  diat  m.ni)  children  enter 
higli  .school  without  the  necessary 
le.uling  ability  fur  successfvd  school 
Work  .a  this  le\el.  Many  )ouths  be- 
come dropouts.  Recent  research  stud- 
ies lia\e  shown  that  over  fift)  percent 
of  high  school  wHiths  drop  out  of 
scliool  because  the\  c.iunot  read  their 
assignments. 

Far  too  often,  inner-city  teachers 
expect  very  little  from  their  pupils. 
This  is  tr.igic,  for  teachers  usually  get 
just  v\hat  the}  expect  from  children,  if 
their  expectations  are  realistic.  Tn  an 
experiment  in  a  West  Coast  school, 
teachers  were  givtu  the  names  of  chil- 
dren and  were  told  to  expect  very 
ra]>id  progress  in  die  school  work  of 
these  cliildren.  Actually,  the  names 
h.id  been  secretl)  selected  at  random. 
At  the  e!id  of  tlie  term,  tests  .showed 
tli.it  those  v\ho  were  expected  to  gain 
I. lade  Ijctter  progress  than  others. 
This  was  especially  true  in  early 
gracks.  Teacliers  conside:ed  these 
"brighter"  children  more  interesting, 
appealing,  curious,  affectionate,  and 
well-a<ljiisted  tlian  others.  One  may 
ask.  "How  did  the  prediction  of 
growtli  cause  growth?"  One  may  an- 
swer that  this  came  about  by  the  teach- 
er's attitude:  "by  what  she  said,  how 
she  said  it.  l)y  her  facial  expressions, 
postures,  and  perha])s.  by  her  touch 
the  teacher  may  have  comnumicated 
.  .  that  she  expected  improved  intel- 
Icrtual  performance''  (2).  Undoubt- 
edly, the  teacher's  attitude  helped  the 
child  to  change  his  sclf-iwaye.  This 
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positive  attitude  is  especially  important 
in:  teaching  beginning  reading. 

The  importance  of  the  teacher's  atti- 
tude is  illustrated  again  by  the  work  of 
a,  Chicago  teacher.  Mrs.  Rhodes  at 
the  Foster  School  heads  a  team  ap- 
proach five-,  six-,  and  seven;year- 
6!ds  in  a  nongraded  school  type  of  or- 
ganization. Her  own  area  is  in  the 
field  of  langiiage  arts.  "We  have  a 
very  individualized  language  artb  pro- 
gram/* she  said.  "We  develop  a  full 
range  of  commuhicatioi^  bkills — listen- 
ing, writing,  reading,  and  sj)elling." 
As  the  pupils  work  independently  with 
Mrs.  Rhodes  arid  her  aide  there  is  a 
constant  hiitn.  "We  don't  have  a  quiet 
ciassroom^'l  she  said.  ''This  is  deliber- 
ate. We  encourage  [with  high  expec- 
tations] conimunication  between  the 
students,  to  give  them  as  much  oppor- 
tunity for  experience  with  language 
(their  own  language]  as  possible." 
Pupils  in  otiier  parts  of  the  program 
are  listening  to  phonograph  records 
and  learning  to  isolate  different 
sounds.  They  write  or  dictate  original 
storiiss.  In  her  room,  children  learn  to 
read  when  they  are  ready.  Some  five- 
year-olds  learn  how  to  read.  Mrs. 
Rhodes*  expectancies  are  high  and  the 
results  are  good.  Children  in  her 
room  are  free  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage patterns.  Eventually,  transfer 
to  basal  readers  comes  easily  to  her 
pupils.  This  type  of  schoolroom  atmo- 
sphere is  excellent  for  disadvantaged 
beginners. 

The  dialect  spoken  by  Negro  chil- 
dren, and  some  southern  whites,  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  children. 
Too  many  teachers  believe  that  the 
speech  of  the  children  is  slang  and  they 
set  to  work  immediately  to  change  the 
pattern.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  wrong.  The  speech  pat- 
terns are  dialectal  and  grammatical. 
The  patterns  should  not  be  classified  as 
incorrect  English  and  slang.  To  these 
children,  what  they  say  and  how  they 
-^-^  "t  is  their  language.    They  will 


ha\e  to  continue  using  it  in  many  envi- 
ronments outside  the  s'rhool.  The  En- 
glish that  is  heard  in  the  school  to 
them  is  almost  another  language  and  to 
many  it  is  a  second  language  and  has 
to  be  treated  as  such  by  the  teacher. 
Linguists  liave  often  stated  that  begin- 
ning reading  should  begin  with  the 
language  patterns  of  the  child.  If 
Mary  says,  **He  be  sick,"  it  may  be 
that  this  ixittern  sounds  all  right  to 
her.  The  teacher  needs  to  tell  her  that 
.there  are  other  ways  of  saying  it  and 
then  introduce  a  closely  related  way* 
Many  dia!""t  patterns  that  children  use 
in  their  speech  are  appropriate  for 
writing,  which  in  turn  can  be  used  for 
reading.  Once  a  child  lias  leafned  to 
read  language  which  he  understands, 
he  can  then  make  a  better  transition  to 
reading  iKisal  readers  in  standard  En- 
glish. Teachers  must  learn  to  under- 
stand that  the  dialects  of  the  South 
have  their  own  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, and  syntax  as  do  other  languages. 
To  be  eflfective  in  beginning  reading, 
teachers  must  understand  this  struc- 
ture. Otherwise  there  is  reciprocal  ig- 
norance, which  will  help  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  pupil.  In  such  cases 
the  result  is  chaotic.  Let's  begin 
where  the  children  are  before  we  show 
them  the  "mountain  tops"  they  have 
ne\er  seen.  And  most  disadvantaged 
children  are  in  the  *\*allfys"_wUen  it 
comes  to  reading  and  the  other  lan- 
guage arts. 

To  this  idea  some  teachers  say  we 
can't  teach  children  Ixid  English.  We 
don't  have  to  teach  them  their  En- 
glish; they  already  know  it.  My  coi>- 
tention  is  that  disadvantaged  children 
will  be  more  understanding  if  we  begin 
with  what  they  know.  It  is  not  the  be- 
ginning but  rather  the  end  result 
which  counts.  To  begin  with  standard 
English  and  to  make  disadvantaged 
children  feel  that  their  dialect  is  wrong 
is  to  discourage  and  frustrate  them. 
This  is  tragic  when  it  happens  at  the 
beginning   of   one's   school  career. 


Gifted,  Disadvantaged, 

Teachers  must  renieml)er  that  a  white 
middle-class  youngster  has  one  lan- 
guage to  contend  with,  whereas  Negro 
children  from  marginal  areas  have  two 
languages  and  he  can't  stop  using  his 
own  langiiage  altogether  for  when  he 
is  at  home  and  among  his  peers,  he 
VoyW  be  jeered. at  if  he  attempted  to 
iise  the  fancy  language  used  in  the 
schopj.. 

The  child  who  uses  the  dialect  lan- 
rgiiage  pf=  the  South,  or  has  been  raised 
lambng  adults  and  other  children  who 
Avere  originally  from  the  South,  is  lim- 
ited: ill  scqi)e  and  background. 
Children  living  in  poverty  do  not  hear 
a  language  rich  in  expressive  patterns. 
A  limited  experiential  background  pro- 
duces an  understanding  of  limited  con- 
cepts. The  Head  Start  programs  are 
attempts  to  enrich  the  experiential 
background  of  children,  which  later 
can  serve  well  in  the  reading  prc^ram. 
Even  at  age  four  it  may  be  too  late, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  beginning. 

The  Gary  Program  may  illustrate 
one  type  of  Head  Start  project. 
Although  Mrs.  Imogene  Jmes,  super- 
visor for  Gary  schools,  recently  stated 
that  Head  Start  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  Richard  Cook,  research 
consultant,  said  at  the  same  time  that 
It  was  a  flop.  He  stated,  "Although 
Head  Start  has  shown  some  significant 
gains,  it  has  failed  in  terms  of  practical 
gains.  The  failure  is  that  we  haven't 
brong..t  about  enough  change  in  the 
ability  of  a  child  to  learn  when  he  gets 
into  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and 
so  on.**  In  Gary  they  were  able  to  im- 
prove the  IQ  by  six  points.  He  said 
this  gain  did  not  have  nuich  effect  be- 
cause children  were  so  low  when  they 
came  into  the  program.  Mrs.  Jones 
felt  that  at  least  the  step  was  in  ,  the 
right  direction  in  that  it  was  a  stopgap 
in  the  right  cMrection.  In  explaining 
the  problem  of  language  handicaps 
Cook  put  it  this  way:  "This  is  a  lack 
of  development  of  intelligence  due 
mainly  to  the  lack  of  development  of 
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language,  association  with  adults,  goo<l 
models  of  speech,  good  models  for 
thinking,  correction  and  feedback/* 
Cook  identified  five  pre-Head  Start  en- 
vironmental problems: 

1.  Lack  of  motivation  due  to  im- 
proper teaching  procedures  on 
the  part  of  parents 

2.  A  lack-of  a  need  to  communicate 
in  formal  language  in  an  adult- 
less  environment 

3.  A  failure  to  develop  a  well-dif- 
ferentiated self-concept 

4.  Mental  retardation,  not  due  to 
lack  of  innate  qualities,  but  due 
to  lack  of  opportunities 

5.  Improper  models  of  speech 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  Head 
Start  program-  did  not  remove  the 
main  cause  of  poor  beginning  reading. 
Pupils  who  enter  school  after  complet- 
ing Head  Start  still  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  manner  as  other 
disadvantaged  children  as  far  as  lan- 
guage development  is  concerned. 

Bereiter  and  Englemann  (J)  made  a. 
study  of  very  low  socioeconomic  status 
children  who  were  taught  in  an  inten- 
sive, fast-paced  and  highly-structured 
program  in  basic  language  arts  skills, 
reading  and  arithmetic,  plus  singing. 
The  children  moved  from  teacher  to 
teacher  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. Because  children  came  from 
poor  language  functioning  areas,  lan- 
guage was  maintained  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  social  relationships  in  sat- 
isfying material  needs  and  not  for  ob- 
taining and  transmitting  information 
or  monitoring  one's  own  behavior. 
The  fundamental  goal  of  this  program 
was  to  get  children  ready  for  learning 
tasks.  Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on 
getting  these  children  to  understand  a 
teaching  language.  The  language  of 
the  disadvantaged,  according  to  proj- 
ect directors,  seems  to  consist  not  of 
distinct  words  but  rather  of  whole 
phrases  or  sentences  that  function  like 
**giant'*  words.  According  to  Jean 
Osborn  (^),  a  teacher  at  the  school, 
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tiiese  "giant**  words  are  not  taken 
apart  by  the  child  antr  recoinbiiifd  and 
transformecl  into  questions.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  tlie  child  will  have 
riuicliAdifHcuhy  .dealing  with  sefitences 
as  a  sequence  of  mcaningfnl  parts. 
Osborh: lists  the  following  cliaracterib- 
tics  ofrthe  Ifingiiage  of  disadvantaged 
four-ye:ir-olds: 

1.  /He  omits  articles,  ptepositions, 

conjnnctioiis^  and  short  verbs 
ffonistateihents. 

2.  ;He  does  not  understand  the 
function  of  wo/  in  a  sentence. 

3.  He  cainiot  produce  plural  state- 
ments correctly  and  cannot  pro- 
duce actions  implied  by  plural 
staterhents. 

4rTIe  cannof  use  sirni)le  tenses  to 
describe  present,  pst,  and  future 
action. 

5.  He  IS  able  to  use  he  and  she  for 
^       male  and  female  figures  but  can- 

notaise  the  pronoun  it  to  refer  to 
inanimate  objects. 

6.  He  does  not  understand  nian\  of 
the  common  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  sticli  as  behveen 
and  or. 

7.  He  can  often  i)crform  directuon 
but  is  unable  to  describe  what  he 
has  done. 

8.  He  does  not  realize  that  two  or 
more  words  can  de.^cribe  one  ob- 
ject. 

The  main  effort  of  the  Bereiter  and 
Engleriiaim  program  is  to  o\erconie 
the  ril)0\c  difficultieb  and  to  gi\e  pupil  b 
nuich  teacher-monitored  practice.  On 
the  AVide-Range  Achievement  Test 
better  than  two  thirds  of  Mie  fifteen 
prekindergarten  children  scored  at  first 
grade  levels  im  reading  and  second 
grade  levels  in  .ritlimetic.  Gain  in  IQ 
averaged  seven  points.  Long-range 
studies  will  determine  if  the  gains  will 
be  |)crmanefit. 

Another  significant  study  on  the 
subject  was  conducted  by  Gray  and 
Klaus  {3)  in  1965.  The  purpose  of 
*^»eJr  program  was  to  offset  the  |)ro- 


gressive  retardation  observed  in  disad- 
vantaged children.  Sixty  children 
from  an  upi)cr  South  city  and  a  com- 
parative group  in.  a  similar  town 
nearby  were  used  in  the  study.  Three 
groups  were  instituted  in  the  target 
city.  The  first  group  had  three  10- 
week  sunnner  training  e.xi)criehces 
with  between-.^essioii  training  by  a 
home  and  school  visitor.  The  second 
group  had  a  similar  program  for  two 
consecutive  sunnners  before  entering 
first  grade.  The  third  group  was  a 
comparison  group.  The  two  riiajor 
classes  of  variables  were  emphasized: 
aptitudes  for  achievement  and  attitudes 
toward  achievement.  The  approach  to 
learning  was  based  on  reinforcement. 
Modest  nieans  of  9  to  10  io  poinls 
were  obtained  over  tiie  control  groups. 
Follow-up  studies  are  now  being  car- 
ried out.  If  progressive  retardation 
can  be  stopi>ed.  even  such  modest 
gains  are  wortliwinle. 

S piker,  Hodges,  and  McCandless 
(5)  began  a  three  year  study  in  1964. 
The  children  selected  for  the  study 
scored  between  50  and  85  on  the  Binet 
and  came  from  marginal  areas.  Four 
groups  of  15  c!nldr<'n  each  were 
formed:  an  e.xperimental  preschool 
group,  a  traditional  kindergarten 
group,  a  regidar  control  group  in  the 
target  town,  and  a  diffusion  control 
group  from  surrounding  towns.  The 
curriculum  of  the  experimental  group 
in\ol\ed  the  use  of  many  different 
sense  modalities  to  ma.xiniize  .sensory 
input,  the  use  of  re\  iew  to  achieve  ov- 
eriearning.  and  the  teaching  of  labeling 
language  before  attempting  more  so- 
phisticated language  patterns.  The 
curriculum  was  indi\idualized  on  the 
ha.Ms  of  diagnosis  of  ocular  tracking, 
fuotivation,  socialization,  and  fine  and 
gross  motor  coordination.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  there  was  a  gain  of  18 
points  on  the  Binet  IQ  scale  for  the  ex- 
perimental group.  This  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  home  control  group 
but  not  that  of  the  kindergarten  group. 
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In  the  first  gradc^  the  gnnipb  wQvn  no 
longer  significantly  difTcrent.  Rcbiiltb 
were  similar  on  the  criterion  incabiireb. 
The  antliors  suggest  tliat  tlie  rebiih  of 
a.|)ervasive  tendency  to  regrebb  toward 
die  hiean  in  biich  a  dib|>aratc  popula- 
tion may  be  dic^caubc,  Conld  the  lobs 
come  from  \)oot  first  grade  ex|>eri 
ence?  More  research  will  tell. 

The  several  research  stiidicb  cited 
niention  ways  of  o\erconiing  the  road 
blocks  that  hamper  disidvantaged  chil- 
dren with  :>chool  work,  including  read- 
ing. Ways  of  enriching  the  hack- 
gronnds  of  tliese  marginal  ckildren 
liave  been  suggested  and  iried  with 
some  sncccbs.  Teacherb  of  disadvan- 
taged children  will  find  that  in  bpite  of 
biicli  pfugrahib  aiur  prujectb  children 
will  still  enter  first  grade  with  be\ere 
language  handicaps  which  hinder 
learniiig  to  read.  It  is  imperative  that 
teachers  of  Lliildren  lixing  in  marginal 
arc:ib  do  some  action  re^earch  on  their 
own.  Informal  btndies  strengthened 
by  formal  research  may  help  in  solving 
the  crisis  which  now  exists  in  many 
ghetto  schools. 

Because  language  pat  tern  b  of  many 
inner-city  children  are  dialectal  and 
not  *1)a(I  English"  as  too  many  teach- 
ers have  presupposed,  it  wonid  seem 
\er\  natnral  to  l>egin  reading  l>>  utiliz- 
ing Micli  patteriib  through  the  n>e  of 
charts  and  other  langiiage  experience 
activities.  Since  tht  language  and  the 
content  uonid  come  dircctK  from  »he 
children  thenibcKe^.  reading  lc>soni> 
would  seem  simplified.  The  \ocahu 
lary  would  be  known  and  so  would  the 
concepts  exprcAsed.  Associating  the 
\ibual  sMnhol.s  with  ideas  exprcs>eil  h\ 
children  in  thtir  own  language  is  not 
diflicult.  Thib  approach  makcb  it  eas> 
for  children  to  identify  with  the  school 
and  the  teacher  thus  creating  pobiti\e 
attitudes. 

A  start  could  be  made  I  a  using  first 
the  basic  sentences  u>cd  b\  the  chil 
dren  and  from  these  expressions  dexel 
^ing     acceptable  transformations 
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which  could  lead  to  more  acceptable 
language  patterns.  This  type  of. 
change  seems  logical  and  more  uatural 
to  children  and  would  help  them  to  use 
the  "new  dialect,"  standard  English. 
Children  should  not  l)e  forced  to  give 
up  their  own  natural  language  patterns 
for  they  need  to  use  such  patterns  in 
the  home  and  community  environment 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  In 
tune,  after  much  practice  with  the 
teacher  and  other  children,  and  with 
additional  practice  using  such  iiicJia  as 
tape  recorders  and  I^anguage  Masters, 
a  child  will  l>ecome  more  accustomed 
to  the  language  which  seemed  so 
strange  when  he  first  entered  school. 
When  such  a  point  is  reached  (and  it 
I  ha  \  \  a  ry  ai  noiTg  ch  i  I  d  ren  )  it  is  t  iihe"  t6 
transfer  to  the  use  of  basal  texts  or  to 
reading  of  informal  trade  books. 
Trade  books,  however,  should  be  se« 
lectcd  with  care  so  that  they  contain 
materials  with  which  children  can 
idcutif}.  including  illustrations  as  well 
as  text. 

A  \ariety  of  acti\itics  should  supple- 
ment tiie  formal  work  of  making 
changeoxer.  .Such  activities  should  in- 
clude many  of  the  residing  readiness 
exercises  and  games.  Auditory  and 
\isual  trahiing  .should  be  part  of  the 
program  as  should  the  dc\cIopnicnt  of 
directionalit}.  e}e  and  hand  coordina- 
tion.  and  motor  control.  The  use  of 
crcatixe  dramatics,  rluming  from  pic* 
.ti:re>,  interpreting  pictures,  creative 
rh}  thins,  school  journeys,  and  the  like, 
will  reinforce  language  devclopniciit. 
.\lx>\e  alK  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  suggestions  on  ways  of 
dc\ eloping  new  games  which  recpiire 
the  use  of  language.  The  more  repeti 
ti\e  such  games  are,  the  better  will  be 
the  results. 

Interest  and  a  sound  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  on  how  to  hn- 
pro\e  the  language  patterns  of  disad- 
\aiitaged  chiklrcn  w  ill  bring  about  big 
di\  idends.  As  successes  increase, 
teachers  shouici  redouble  their  efi"orts 
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in  this  vital  aixl  im|>ortaiu  aspect  of 
lang\:agc  dcvclopnient. 
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Dialectal  Variance  Interferes 

with  Reading  Instruction 

Kenneth  J.  Smith  and 
Henry  M.  Truby 
University  of  Miami 

PERHArs  the  most  venerable  as|x;ct  of 
sophisticated  lin^iiiblic  study  is  dialec- 
tology. In  spite  of  its  venerability,  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  the  relevance 
of  dialect ological  study  to  instruction 
in  reading  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  of  reading.  For  instance, 
reading  teachers  are  coming  to  realize 
that  much  of  the  general  difTicidty  in 
teaching  the  so-called  "disid\antnged 
child'*  could  well  stem  from  a  fact  that 
nuty  be  stated  without  reservation  .  .  . 
and  that  is  that  the  teacher  s|>eaks  one 
language  and  the  child,  essentially  ««• 
other.  In  a  word,  the  teacher  is  tr\ing 
to  teach  the  child  to  read  a  language 
which  the  child  does  not  sycak.  And 
more  si>ccifically  to  the  |K)iut.  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  teacher  in  tlieM; 
attempts  differs  decidedly  from  the 
language  understood  by  the  child,  and 
the  language  spoken  by  the  child  is 
often  incomprehensible  to  or  mlsimder- 


stood  by  the  teacher.  This  is  no 
over-simplification  whatsoever,  for 
though  both  teacher  and  student  osten- 
sibly "s|)cak  English,"  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  teacher  and  pupil  dia- 
lects .ire  often  so  diiTcrent  from  each 
other  that  little  or  no  commimicntion 
takes  place.  The  major  gail  of  the 
teacher  of  reading  is  clear  enough — to 
teach  tlie  child  to  read;  but  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  gail,  the  concern 
of  the  teacher  is  with  language  tis  well 
as  with  reading.  This  concern  with 
language  entails  providing  the  child 
with  a  command  of  a  brand  of  lan- 
guage that  will  not  meet  with  .social 
objection.  Mowever,  due  to  teaching 
procedures  commonly  employed^  the 
'!nirden  of"  languagCMcconipltshnieiM 
presently  falls  almost  entirely^n  the 
child.  Initial  progress  can  l)C  made  at 
an  accelerated  rate  when  the  teacher  is 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  dialect- 
to-be-replaced  and  when  the  teacher's 
attitude  toward  that  dialect  is  whole- 
.somc — and  thus  useful — rather  than 
scornful — and  thus  injurious.  It  is 
ho|)cd  that  the  information  offered  in 
this  paper  will  ju.stify  and  inspire 
changes  in  teacher*learning,  teaching- 
procedure,  and  teacher-attitude  and 
thus  bring  about  new  cfTiciency  of  in- 
struction and  guarantee  greater  exten- 
sion of  accomplishment. 

In  a!iy  discussion  of  this  sort,  mis- 
imdcrstanding  is  introduced  luitween 
author  and  audience  as  an  inmiediate 
residt  of  differing  \ allies  attached  to 
terminology  shared  in  name  only  by 
said  author  and  reader.  Permit  an  at- 
tempt to  sfKJcify  these  remark^s  as  fol- 
lows: by  ''dialectal  variance"  is  in- 
tended the  variation  in  syntax,  mean- 
ing, and  prontniciation  which  cliarac- 
terizes  one  gro<  *^  of  s{K*akers  and  often 
serves  to  distinguish  that  grouf)  from 
some  other —or  all  other— groups ;  by 
"dialectology**  is  intended  the  study  of 
these  \ariations  and  variants  by  lin- 
guistic scientists  co*  Ment  hi  the 
areas  of  phonology,       antics,  mor- 
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pliology,  gramimr,  atui  lexicograpliy ; 
and  by  "phonology"  ib  intended  tlie 
body  of  phonetic  and  pliunetntc  infor- 
mation implicit  with  phonic  considera-, 
tions  but  rarely  demonstrated  by  expo- 
nents of  phonics  per  sc.  For  conve> 
hience  of  presentation,  this  paper  is 
\im\tQd- to.  phonological  cunsideratiuns, 
a.fact  which  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
di«alectai  variance  of  the  sort  under 
scnitihy  is  not  at  once  operative  on 
other  lihgiiistic  planes. 

It  is  clearly  not  cotntnon  knowledge 
that  periiaps  the  most  consistent  and 
reliable  and  valid  of  the  subdisciplincs 
of  linguistics  is  dialectology.  The 
American  Dialect  Society  is  the  oldest 
and  most  consistent  linguistics  associa- 
tion. The  Linguistic  Atlas  projects 
are  the  most  objective  linguistic  stud- 
ies. The  awareness  of  **rcgionalism" 
as  a  specific  aspect  of  ''dialectalism**  is 
well  estaolished.  It  would  be  well  to 
review  or  examine  or  perhaps  intro- 
duce some  of  the  particulars  explicit 
with  dialect  study  and  with  the  really 
very  complex  science  of  phonetics. 

For  at  least  a  hundred  years,  phone- 
ticians have  observed  and  instrumen- 
tal phonetics  has  corroborated,  vari- 
ously through  this  period  — that  nu  two 
sj)eakers  produce  ph)sically  identical 
speech  sounds,  in  any  sense.  On  the 
same  purest  phonetic  plane,  a  gi\en 
speaker  neve-  reproduces  any  utter- 
ance identicall)  .  an  uiia.sr^ailahle  pho- 
netic axiom  The  fact  that  one  is  able 
to  identity  a  given  utterance  and  to 
agree  that  two  utterances  have  pronun- 
ciation attributes  in  cotntnon  is  due  to 
a  hutnati  toleratice  which  litiguists  of 
this  cetitun  ha\e  come  to  treat  as  the 
phoneme  concept.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  concept  that  one  sotnehow  man- 
ages to  commutn'cate  on  the  oral -aural 
plane.  One  manages,  for  a  gi\eti  lati- 
guage,  by  generalizing  ati  cssetUiall) 
infinite  tuiniber  of  sound  manifesta- 
tions into  a  relatively  stnall  number  of 
significant  speech-soutid  coticepts  or 
"^-""is.    These  classes— or  classifica- 
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tions — are  what  the  linguist  intends, 
with  the  term  phonemes.  He  does  not 
intend  sounds,  since  phonemes  are  not 
sounds  but  concepts  of  sounds.  If 
they  were  sound.s,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  term  phoneme,  since 
•*phone"  or  "speech-sound"  could  then 
be  specific  and  would  suffice.  Pho- 
nemes are — as  stated — concepts  or  cri- 
terioiial  sets  on  the  basis  of  which 
particular  phoneme  classes  are  estab- 
lished. The  referral  of  a  so-called 
'^speech-sound"  to  one  of  these  classes 
i>.  in  other  terms,  its  identification 
with  the  relevant  phoneme.  A  given 
utterance  is  no  more  a  "string  of  pho- 
nemes*' than  a  given  sequence  of  let- 
ters is  a  '^string  of  sounds."  Letters 
are  one  order  of  symbols;  sounds  are 
another  order  of  symbols,  and  pho- 
nemes are  still  another  order  of  sym- 
bols. Letters  are  zi/ritten  symbols; 
sounds  are  oral-aural  symbols;  and 
phonemes  are  conceptual  or  classifica- 
tlonal  symbols.  For  a  case  in  point, 
suppose  one  decides  to  "listen  for*' 
what  one  may  loosely  term  "all  the  in- 
stances of  [o] -sound"  in  speech.  Limit- 
ing the  fucus  of  attention,  first  of 
all,  to  the  s|x^ech  of  a  single  sj>eaker, 
one  finds  that  one  actually  hears  a 
great  number  of  physically  different 
.  .  .  and  thus  phonetically  different 
.  .  .  sound  constructs,  every  instance 
of  which  one  identifies  as  an  [o]- 
sound,"  since  one  refers  each  of  these 
instances  to  one  particular  sound  con- 
cept, in  this  case,  the  /o/'phoneme. 
To  demonstrate,  each  member  of  the 
string  of-  utterances  ^[o],^  fo),^[o],^ 
fo],  fo],  fo],  [o]  is  physically  and 
thus  phonetically  different,  yet  each  is 
referred  by  both  speaker  and  listener 
alike  to  a  specific  reference  image  or 
concept.  If  speaker  and  listener  agree, 
they  share  that  particular  phoneme 
concept,  and  it  is  convenient  to  say  all 
the  utterances  were  *  the  same.*'  Such 
relationship  is  as  valid  for  the  speech 
of  a  linguistically  homogeneous  com- 
munity as  for  the  speech  of  a  s'tigle 
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speaker,  biiice  such  a  conceptual 
franicwprk  i.s  the  result  of  e\tciu-i%e 
oral -aural  experience  un '  the  part  of 
each  speaker — or  libtener — invoKed. 
It  isJnJthis  manner  tluit  a  particular 
ihven  or\  of  concepts  or  phonemes  ib 
specified  for  a  gi\en  group  or  com- 
munity or  even  indi\iilual »  and  when  »i 
group  of  individuals  can  agree  on  a 
body- of  concepts  or  cKibbCb.  thc\  bliare 
a  particular  phoneme  inventory. 
Clearly,  such  invcntoricb  will  van  — 
often  coubiderably— from  language  to 
language.  In  fact,  it  ib  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  relate  the  phoneme  i!iventor\ 
of  one  language  to  that  of  another. 
However,  when  language  traubfer  bc- 
coincb  operatioiuil  for  an  indi\idual. — 
that  ib,  when  he  ib  faced  witii  exprcbb- 
ing  liinibelf  verbalK  in  a  second  lan- 
guage— the  mobt  normal  phonological 
procedure  for  him  i>  to  identify  the  ex- 
ternal language  in  terni>  of  the  central 
or  first  language.  For  inc.tance.  Span- 
ish and  odier  Romance  bpcakers  ha\e 
no  concept  which  corre.^pondb  with 
that  phuneuie  to  which  EntjlUi  bpcak- 
ers refer  the  phoneticalK  diiTering 
vowel  boundb  of  /"V.  sit,  bid,  duL 
rid.  in,  fin,  and  thin,  Conbei|uentl\ . 
the  Spanibli  s|>caker  identifies  bucli 
\owel  ^oundb  with  nearebt  \owel 
phoneme  Ci^ncept.  and  lii^  nianife.^ta 
tioUb  of  tluit  p^ionenu  appear  to  be  the 
\owel  buund^.  lor  the  Englibh  speaker, 
of  he,  be,  U'C,  and  me.  In  fact,  the 
Spanibli  bpeaker  can  ilo  notliiiig  el  be, 
without  a  certain  level  of  bophi.stication 
in  Eiiglibh,  biiice  he  hears  [i|-bouiids 
-^and»  -|.i  j.-buuiKL-  ^indibcriminantLy^. 
factor  the  nonliiiguibt  fmdb  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Tluib.  the  speaker  lif 
Spanish  seems. to  be  making  these  two 
English  categuricb  of  bound  the  bame, 
and  the  rcbult  i^  the  phenomenon  of 
"thees  ees  eef  iiibtead  "thib  is  it.*' 
and  ^o  forth.  The  area  of  gener.di/a- 
tion  been  lb — to  the  Eiigli>h  ear — to  in- 
clude ftKV  reference  poiiitb.  while  for 
the  Spanibli  ear  there  ib  but  a  sintjle 
g'"".   Such  a  phenomenon  relates  in  a 


\er\  complex  wa\  to  such  a  question 
as  **oiie  phojieme  or  two?/'  and  must 
be  treated  \ery  delicately.  For  the 
teacher  at  firbt  liantl.  liowe\er.  the  big- 
iiificauce  lie^  w  itii  the  fact  tliat  there  is 
resultant  coiifubion  for  the  Spanish 
bpeaker  attempting  Englibh»  in  such 
pairs  as  seat /sit,  feel /fill,  and  team/ 
Tim, 

When  the  confubion  situation  is  not 
bO  cicarl}  defined  ab  between  tradition- 
aliy  dibtiiict  languages,  however,  the 
\ery  real  differences  are  subtle  and 
even  surreptitious,  but  nonetheless 
\alid.  Such  a  situati<jn.  n  course,  is 
the  primary  focub  of  tliib  discussion. 
.\nd  it  ib  readily  apparent,  upon 
hibpection.  that  Jiere  is  more  of  this 
bort  of  niibiiiatching  than  has  met  the 
eye- -or  ear— in  considerations  of  the 
bO-called  underprivileged. 

Fortunately,  regional  differe  ices  in 
the  United  States  cause  little  difficulty 
The  New  Yorker  usually  can  under- 
btaiid  the  Califoriiian  who  in  turn  can 
underbtaiid  the  Texan,  and  there  is 
certalnl}  no  basib  for  considering  one 
regional  accent  more  "correct*'  or 
more  prestigious  than  another.  How- 
ever, this  general  regionalism  breaks 
down  under  direct  examination.  For 
example,  in  dozens  of  large  cities, 
oral  coinmunication  among  geogi^aphi- 
cal  neighbors  in  the  coniiimnit}r  may 
ije  \irtuall\  impcisbible;  and  where  it 
exibtb,  it  ib  often  inefTicient  and  con- 
fusing. The  cause  is  environmental 
and.  in  that  sense,  inherited:  and  dif- 
ferences rcbult  largely  from  social  iso- 
lationi  ipt .  gcog raphical  d i stance.  Many 
tcaclien>  simply  do  not  understand  a 
word  the  children  say.  and  essentially 
vice  versa. 

Xo  bimplibtic  solutions  \Vill  over- 
come this  khid  of  problem.  Of  the  27 
LSOM-sponsored  first-grade  studies  in 
reading,  those  which  dealt  with  the 
pnjhlem  at  all  concluded  generally  that 
the  mechanical,  plioiiicb-ceiitered  pro- 
granib  were  superior.  This  finding 
certainly    would   be   consistent  with 
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Chall-s  findings.  One  \cntiircb  to  sug- 
gest>  however,  that  cuuiparibDn  of  one 
program,  based  on  an  inade(|iiate 
knowledge  of  the  language,  with  an- 
other (albeit  possibly  wer^e)  program 
is  not  getting  at  the  source  of  the  ])rnb 
lehi.  Providing  "lots  of  phonics"  ib 
not  the  whole  answer,  in  \  iew  of  the 
fact  that  the  phoneme  grapheme  cor  re 
spoiiderices  presiiinabU  being  taught 
do  not  necessarily  exist  for  the  speaker 
of  a  nonstandard  dialect.  English 
s|>elling  niay  appear  to  be  highly  in- 
consistent and  ambiguous,  but  gra- 
phemic  representarioub  are  a  niar\el  of 
consistency  when  compared  with  the 
gaggle  of  speech  sounds  that  they  re- 
putedly represent.  There  is  little 
profit  in  drilling  a  child  on  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  letter  r  and  the 
vocalic  [r] -sound  ff  no  form  of  vo- 
calic /r/-plioneinc  exists  tor  him  or  if 
!t  ap|)ears  to  exi^t  only  in  phonological 
contexts  radicrdl\  ililTereiit  from  tho:»e 
being  presented. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I )  the  uMial 
tests  used  to  ^'etcnjiine  so-called  ".uuli 
tory  discrimination"  ("bpeecii-sound 
discrimination"  would  be  more  to  the 
point)  are  based  on  iiiatlctjuate  kiiov-l 
edge  of  phonetics  and  of  test -const  rue - 
*'oii  involving  phonetic  principles  and 
2)  speakers  of  one  dialect  can  liardl> 
be  expected  to  discriminate  coiisist- 
entl\  among  the  phones  of  another  dia- 
lect, of  which  tlu  re  are  inan\  iiior" 
than  is  generalK  appreciated.  In  fact, 
the  teacher  in  the  mobile  American  so- 
ciety ma>  find  a  variety  of  dialectal 
-manifestations  even  in  a  single  clas^- 
room.  At  Miami  Jackson  High 
School.  loGited  in  a  t\pically  critical 
sector,  certain  teaclier.">  whose  speech 
was  not  typical  of  this  sector  were 
asked  to  administer  the  W  cpiiiaii  Au- 
ditor) Discrimination  Te>t  to  .students 
with  '*noiistaiidarfr*  speech,  relevaiitiv 
typical  for  the  sector.  The  average  of 
correct  responses  was  about  66  percent 
— particularly  remarkable  wlion  it  is 
^    itlered  that  the  administrative  pro- 
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cedures  on  this  test  would  yield  a 
chance  score  ui  50  percent.  And  this 
at  tlie  high  school  level!  Certain  sug- 
gestions do  seem  warranted :  I )  There 
is  no  feasible,  valid,  reliable  test  of 
speech -sound  discrimination  prcj^ently 
available,  2)  until  there  is  a  scientifi- 
calK  defensible  test,  there  is  no  precise 
vvav  of  determining,  the  ade(|uacy  of 
speech-sound  discrimination  among  the 
'disadvantaged,"  or,  for  that  matter, 
anyone  else,  3 J  it  is  likely  that  s|>eak- 
eri  of  nonstandard  dialects  discrimi- 
nate quite  well  within  their  own  dia- 
lects. It  is  no  more  surprising  that 
tliev  have  diflicuity  discriminatnig 
among  the  phones  of  another  dialect 
than  it  is  that  Americans  speak  French 
with  an  American  accent! 

On  a  related  tack,  it  should  be  noied 
that  a  nonstandard  dialect  cannot  jus- 
tifiably be  called  standard,"  and 
its  status  as  nonstandard  in  no  zvay 
implies  that  it  is  linguistically  inferior. 
The  teacher,  then,  is  not  "correcting" 
tlie  child  s  langtiage,  for  in  a  sense  his 
language  is  as  efficient  and  effective  as 
the  teacher's.  //  is  just  different. 
The  teacher  will  find  the  child  far 
more  amenable  to  learning  a  different 
vv  a>  of  ^iv  ing  something  than  to  learn- 
ing the  "right"  vvav.  always  pedagogi- 
cal ly  contrasted  with  his  supposedly 
•wrong"  way. 

To  the  problem  of  remedying  an  ad- 
mittedlv  bad  coiiimuiiication  dilemma, 
two  possible  general  solutions  present 
themselves.  First,  the  teacher  may 
learn  the  particular  cliihrs  idiom  and 
teach  him  to  read  on  the  basis  of  that 
idiom.  Or.  second,  the  te.icher  may 
help  the  chikl  to  learn  a  more  'aiidard 
English  dialect  as  ^  second  language 
and  then  teach  him  to  read  in  that  lan- 
guage. Using  the  child's  own  idiom  is 
feasible  but  may  not  help  to  solve  the 
sociological  problems  which  obtain  for 
the  situation.  Teaching  a  more  stand- 
ard Finglisli  as  a  second  brigiiage  is 
currently  in  favor  but  is  perhaps  even 
more  difficult.  In  order  to  accomplish 
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eirher  pr  some  combination  of  these,  the 
teacher  mu^t  be  oriented  in  the  direc- 
tion of  language  analysis  and  language 
evaluation';  for  a  strange  situation  pres- 
ently exists  in  most  teacher-training 
.programs  in  that  teachers  are  presum- 
ably prepared  in  the  methodology  of 
teaching.the  reading  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  they  are  provided  little  or 
-hq -uhdcrstianding  of  the  language  itself 
or  how  it  operates.    How  one  could 
expect  to  deal. with  a  problem  as  com- 
plex as  the  one  just  presented  without 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  phonological 
functioning  of  his  own  language  is 
clearly  a  mystery.    How  can  dialectal 
differences  be  dealt  with,  or  even  per- 
ceived with,  any  effectiveness  by  the 
teacher  unacquainted  with  the  techni- 
cal aspects  and  details    *  either  his 
own  or  the  child's  dialect  and  who  has 
ho  real  notion  of  what  sjHJcifics  to  look 
for  or  how  to  proceed  to  look?  A 
seciningly  obvious  course  of  conduct  is 
to   provide  a  program  of  intensive 
training    in    phonetics,  partiadarly 
acou.stic   phonc^tics,    for    teachers  of 
reading.   The.se  needs  will  not  l)e  ful- 
filled by  the  gross  generalizations  (and 
specific  misinterpretations)  to  be  de- 
rived from  books  on  **phonics"  nor 
from  books  focused  exclusively  on  tra- 
ditional artlculatory  or  physiological 
phonetics.    A  thorough  knowledge  of 
speech-sound  analysis  and  of  concept 
phonemics  is  expressly  to  the  point. 
The  professional  educator  is  invariably 
impressed  at  the  body  of  knowledge 
defining  t!ie  phonetic  sciences,  at  the 
list  of  exponents  of  that  knowledge, 
and  of  the  need  for  training  in  that 
area.    In  fact,  any  educator  once  dis- 
posed to  examine  the  phonetic  details 
of  his  language  is  irretractably  con- 
verted from  />r^scriptivist  to  rf^^crip- 
tivist,  and  many  leading  iniiversitic^ 
have  long  since  essentially  guaranteed 
the  effectiveness  of  their  language- 
teacher  products  by  providing  exten- 
sive orientation  in  phonetic  principles. 
^  .  need  for  such  training  has  long 
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been  recognized  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, as  in  a  dozen  other  European 
countries  where  teachers  qualifying  as 
instructors  of  any  aspect  of  language, 
such  as,  reading,  spelling,  composition, 
or  pronunciation,  are  required  for  their 
certification  to  be  prepared  in  the  basic 
phonetic  sciences,  a  requirement  in- 
volvhig  the  equivalent  in  this  country 
of  no  less  tl  an  three  semesters  of 
study.  Specific  departments  of  pho- 
netics have  been  a  part  of  leading  Eu- 
ropean university  faculties  for  at  least 
a  century. 

This  paper  is  a  plea  for  an  awaken- 
ing in  the  field  of  language  study. 
And  the  primary  language  target  is 
our  ozcn  language.  Reputable  educa- 
tors of  differing  cultural  background 
do  not  pronounce  alike;  they  do  not 
fashion  their  phrasing  the  same;  they 
do  not  liarbor  the  same  notions  about 
s|)ecific  word  definitions;  and  they  do 
not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
words,  expressions,  or  pronunciation 
details.  The  dozen  or  more  leading 
dictionaries  do  not  evaluate  the  details 
of  the  English  language  the  same.  A 
form  such  as  r-u  n  appears  in  a  lead- 
ing dictionary  as  172  entries,  97  of 
which  have  no  auxiliary;  does  this  fact 
meati  it  represetits  "97  different 
words,"  or  does  one  take  the  attitude 
that  "it  is  the  same  word  with  97  dif- 
ferent meanings"?  When  a  native  of 
Boston  looks  at  a  dictionary  pronun- 
ciation key  for  words  in  -o-r,  is  he  ex- 
pected to  have  the  same  pronunciation 
for  that  key  word  as  would  his  con- 
tenifwrary  from  Dallas,  Salt  I:iake 
City,  or  New  Orleans?  More  than 
half  the  teachers  of  reading  in  the 
Miami  area  are  representative  of  Met- 
ropolitan New  York  City,  New  Jersey, 
or  Pennsylvania  dialec  .;  can  anyone 
imagine  that  their  evaluations  of  native 
Floridian  corresponds  with  local  at- 
tributes? Is  the  reader  aware  that 
"short  vowels"  are  acoustically  longer 
before  oiced  consonants  than  "long 
vowels'*  are  before  voiceless  conso- 
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nanls?  Or  that  all  \o\vcIs  arc  nasal 
ized  before  nasal  c<)nhonanl>?  That 
such  so-called  ^'training  alphabets"  as 
the  nuich-touted  i.t.a.  are  literally 
fraught  >vitli  basic  phonetic  errors? 
That,  there  have  been  over  500  such 
training  alph-iDcts  propobcd  for  the  cd 
ucation  system  in  the  past  25  \ears 
aloner  That  the  i.t.a,  Ubclf.  h  as 
^tiihy  of  misconception,  inibapplica 
tion,  and  nr^desigii  as  are  many  of  its 
competitors  for  the  school  market? 
Kas  the  reader  thought  that  contrary 
to  journalistic  and  other  pedcbtrian 
opinion,  radio,  mo\ieb.  and  teh  \iMon 
have  not  essentially  eliminated  dialec- 
talism  in  the  United  States?  Actually, 
somediing  of  the  reverse  is  true .  more 
people  are  now  being  heard  from  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Consequently, 
the  countrywide  population  has  been 
exposed  through  the  media  of  radio, 
movies,  and  television  to  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  cultural  and  linguistic  \ariaiicc 
tlian  was  ever  before  pos>ibIe.  A.s  a 
result,  they  have  unwittingly  broad- 
ened their  tolerance  or  toleration  for 
du's  variance!  The  implications  of  such 
an  observation  are  immediately  appar- 
ent to  the  experienced  teacher. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
about  language  that  the  student  is 
quite  capable  of  assimilating:  are  you 
prepared  to  make  that  knowledge 
available?  Join  in  promoting  the 
availability  of  that  knowl^rlge.  Do  not 
tcait  for  something  to  i.appen  .  .  . 
make  it  happen! 


Helping  the  Di.sablcd  Reader 

at  the  Elemciua*")  Level 

liRacK  A.  \a.o\u 
Western  Michigan  l  iiiversity 

l.v  ITS  LARGf-:ST  siv.vsi:,  reading  .sliould 
be  considered  as  a  wa\  of  life  well 
as  a  matrix  of  skills  and  abilities  t»>  l.e 
as  tools  for  constructing  a  fuller 
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and  more  complete  life  for  the  individ- 
ual. Purthermore,  present-day  schools 
and  education  in  general  tend  to  he  so 
te.xtbook  oriented  that  the  less-than- 
proficieiit  reader  finds  himself  handi- 
capped in  his  efforts  to  learn. 
Therefore,  increased  reading  achieve- 
ment and  more  elYective  teaching  of 
reading  skills  should  remain  the  focal 
point  of  present  educational  efforts  in 
classrooms  at  all  le\els. 

If  pupils  were  all  the  same,  the 
problem  of  pro\iding  reading  instruc- 
tion would  probably  be  uncomplicated. 
It  all  p!ipils  could  inereiy  put  forth  the 
proper  ainouiU  of  effort  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, learn  to  read  better,  then  the  task 
of  teaching  would  be  relatively  sunple. 
'/lUortunately.  however,  the  realities 
of  classroom  instruction  do  not  lend 
thenisehes  to  .such  simple  behaviors  or 
actions,  and  educators  find  that  there 
arc  di^abIed  readers  for  whom  appro- 
priate teaching  must  be  |)ro\ided. 

hi  ojiuiiig  to  grips  witii  the  problem 
of  pro\idin|L|[  nidividualized  instruction 
for  diNibled  reader.s.  teachers  need  to 
ask  thenjseUe.s  questions,  such  as  "who 
are  the  di^al)ied  reailers?  "  and  how 
does  one  provide  them  with  individual- 
ized hi.siruction?* 

The  diNabled  reader 
The  t  problem  is  concerned  with 
di^o\enug  the  dis;d)led  reader  or  the 
pu|>i!  uho  ia  leading  below  his  le\el  of 
capabilities,  in  the  I e.ss- sophisticated 
jvist.  tile  average  teacher  usually 
tiK»ught  gra'Je-level  expectation  was 
the  cut-off  poiiu  If  a  pujjil  re<Td  at  a 
level  !)elow  his  actual  grade  placement, 
then  he  wa.s  a  disabled  reader  even  if 
the  differential  was  only  one  month. 
Now.  however,  in  the  more  enlight- 
ened era  of  modern  educati  i  one  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  reader  who  is 
truly  disiibied  is  the  one  who  is  not 
reading  at  a  le\el  generallv  coimnensu- 
ratc  witli  hi>  ability  or  capacity  to 
read.    i\nd  this  concept  holds  regard- 
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less  of  a  pupil's  actual  grade  place- 
ment: 

Basic  considerations.  The  so-called 
average  pupil,  the  one  who  seems  to 
Imve  average  capabilities,  is  usually  e.\- 
|)ected  to  read  at  a  difficult)  le\el  diat 
meets  the  average  requirements  for  his 
partiailar  grade.  Huwever.  as  one 
well  aware^  not  all  pupils  in  the  mod- 
ern heterogeneous  elementary  class- 
rootn  are  average  hut  range  in  capacity 
from  two-to-six  years  or  more. 
Moreover,  the  higher  the  gradv,  level, 
the  greater  the  achiexement  range  dif- 
ferential. 

Look  at  the  lowrr  end  of  the 
achievement  continuum  and  think  in 
terms  of  the  pu[)il  uho.sc  lu  is  70  or 
75.  Because  of  his  a{)parent  intellec- 
tual limitations,  he  cannot  ho{)e  to 
compete  with  the  axcrage  pupil. 
Generally  s[>caking.  no  amount  of  drill, 
threats,  or  piinishinenl  will  cause  this 
child  to  {Hirform  at  a  lex  el  ccju.illing 
that  of  the  axerage  child.  Therefore, 
expectations  of  tlii>  pupil V  perfijrni- 
ance  should  reali.^lically  include  oni\ 
that  of  which  he  is  capable.  With 
such  limitcd-achiexcmenl  potential  ihi.^ 
student  will  prohahlx  he  reading  a  \ear 
and  a  half  .->r  more  helow  axerage 
graae  levrl  expectations.  Xeverthelcss. 
as  long  as  he  is  reading  as  well  as  he 
can.  he  is  not  reallx  a  disabled  reader . 
and  his  teacher  should  be  content  with 
his  performance. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  achiexenienl 
continuum  one  finds  a  different  situa- 
tion afthough  the  same  basic  under- 
standing h()l(ls  here  as  well.  Suppi^se 
the  pupil  had  an  uj  t^f  150.  If  be  is 
not  reading  at  a  level  of  two  or  nu^re 
years  aboxe  his  actual  gradf  place- 
ment, then  he  is  actual!}  a  disabled 
reader.  If  he  were  reading  at  or 
slightly  above  the  .i\erage  e.xpecla- 
tions,  then  be  would  need  ii^'lp  in  read- 
ing; and  ap{)ropriale  instruction 
should  be  provided. 

The  modern  teacher,  then,  looks  to 
0    ictual  capabilities  or  capacities  of 
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pupils  in  the  elassnjom  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  reading  needs.  Only 
those  who  are  achie\ing  at  a  level  of 
difficulty  somewhat  below  their  actual 
potential  for  achie\enient  should  be 
classified  as  dis;ibled.  All  others,  as 
long  as  they  are  reading  as  well  as 
the\  can.  should  not  be  so  classified. 

A  general  rule  to  follow  in  locating 
disabled  readers  may  be  slated  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  lower  elementary  grades, 
if  a  pupil  is  reading  s»x-lo-nine  months 
or  more  below  his  achievement  poten- 
tial as  indicated  by  valid,  reliable,  and 
recent  tests  of  reading  and  mental  ma- 
turity, then  he  is  probably  a  disabled 
reader.  In  the  middle  and  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  this  discrepancy  can  be 
increased  to  a  year  or  more. 

Causes  of  reading  disability.  Dis- 
covering or  identifying  the  disabled 
reader  is  one  problem,  but  imcovering 
ihe  reasons  for  die  di.sability  is  an- 
tilher  and  much  more  complex  situa- 
tion. There  are  many  factors  affecting 
pupil  reading  proficiency,  and  these  in- 
^.lude  all  of  the  skills  in  the  reading 
matri.x  as  well  as  social,  emotional, 
plusiological.  and  perceptual  immatur- 
ity or  disability.  Moreover,  none  of 
these  is  found  operating  in  isolation, 
\el  all  of  them  ha\e  some  effect  on  pu- 
pils" reading  achievement. 

E*oor  readers  may  have  specific  and 
*i\erlapping  deficiencies  or  impair- 
uienis  tliiit  contribute  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly  to  their  f)erf()rmance.  A 
pupil's  hearing  or  \ision  may  be  so 
puor  that  he  cannot  profit  from  regular 
reading  instruction  and.  as  a  result,  he 
becomes  frustrated  because  he  lacks 
suv^cessful  experiences  in  the  class- 
room. His  .'^elf-image  '  gins  to  deter- 
iorate and  this  affects  his  emotiosial  ad- 
justment as  well  as  his  social  adju.st- 
nieni.  He  starts  to  dislike  reading  and 
all  related  aclixilies  and  finds  that  he  is 
less  inlere.sied  and  less  motivated  to 
read.  Therefore,  he  does  not  try  as 
hard  as  be  could.  This  decline  leads 
to  further  skill  deterioration,  which 
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leads  to  greater  friistrntion  and  a  con- 
tinuing downward  spiral  into  an  iniq- 
uitous situation. 

Another  fundamental  consideration 
involved  in  determining  partial  causes 
of:  reading:  disability  is  that  of  pupil 
background  and  experience.  In  tliib 
instance  one  needs  to  look  to  the  qual- 
ity r<jiiahtity  contimnini.  The  quality 
factor  is  based  oh  the  size  and  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  pupil's  perceptual  gestalt. 
The,  quantity  factor  is  concerned  with 
the  total  ehvironnient  in  which  the 
pupil  finds  himself.  He  niay  be  poorly 
attuned  to  the  world  in  wliich  he  lives, 
and  he  may  shut  out  many  of  the 
forces-impinging  upon  him  at  a  given 
moment.  The  result  is  that  the  quality 
of  the  environment  is  low.  If  he 
comes  from  a  meager  language -ori- 
ented em  ironment,  then  the  quantity  ib 
also  low.  Here  one  lias  a  small  qual- 
ity-quantity contiiuuinK  and  the  reMilt 
is  '•eading  disability.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  pupil  ma\  be  highly  i>ensiti\e 
to  his  environment  and  well  attuned  to 
all  the  forces  operating  :n  it — a  high- 
quality  factor.  If  lie  conies  from  a 
higiily  niulivating.  rewarding,  and 
richly  endowed  language  en\  irtjiimcnt. 
one  getb  a  high-quantity  factor.  If  the 
pupil  is  in  harmony  with  and  accepts 
all  that  is  available  tu  him.  the  (}ual- 
ity-tiiiantity  factor5  are  large  indeed. 

Yet  most  pu[ilb  fnd  thenibcheb  in 
\.\riuU:>  pO:>itiohs  a|.>ng  tliib  qiialit> 
quantit)  contiiiuimi.  Sume  niav  be  in 
.1  rich  language  en\ironment  (high 
quantity)  but.  for  one  rea.son  or  an- 
utiier.  .fail -.to  absorb  or  make  good 
n^e  of  or  accept  what  ib  a\ailal)le  (low 
quah'iyj  and  ab  a  result  are  bandi- 
capp,'il.  Moreover,  if  a  child  i.%  v.  illing 
to  learn  all  that  ib  about  hitii.  but  finJb 
the  en\  ironnient  meager,  he  i.^  abso 
liaiulicappcd  unle.sb  he  can  lea\e  his 
environment  for  one  thnt  \s  v\orc  re 
warding. 

Children  who  are  perceptually  at- 
tuned to  the  world  in  wiiicli  tboy  live 
gj"  tend  to  be  the  better  readers  be- 


cause reading  is  a  perceptual  process. 
Those  not  so  attuned  are  handicapped 
and  may  become  the  disabled  readers. 

Diagnosis  before  instruction 
The  second  problem  vital  to  in- 
dividualizing reading  instruction  for 
the  disabled  reader  is  that  of  diagnosis. 
Teachers  need  to  uncover  the  specific 
skill -cluster  deficiencies  that  hamper 
the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  read.  There 
is  a  host  of  separate  reading  skills  in 
the  total  reading  matrix,  yet  they  sel- 
dom operate  in  isolation  either. 
Xevcrthelcbb,  they  need  to  be  noted  be- 
cause any  one  or  group  may  contribute 
to  individual  reading  disability. 

Standard  iced  tests  and  jonnal  diag^ 
iiosis.  There  are  numerous  excellent, 
modern^  standardized  reading  tests 
available  to  teachers.  Many  tests  can 
serve  we"  the  purj>ose  of  diagnos- 
ing pupi  reading  deficiency.  This 
\a.st  abundance  of  tests  includes  both 
the  indi\idual  type  and  group  ty|)e  ei- 
ther of  which  can  gi\e  valid  and  r 
able  information  if  properly  adnih. 
tered.  scored,  and  interpreted.  A  pe- 
rusal of  the  latebt  Mental  Measure- 
matt  Yearbook  by  Burob  will  enable 
teachers  tu  find  the  bpecific  tCbts  they 
need. 

X on-standard hcd  tests  and  informal 
didtjnosis.  Another  way  of  testing  for 
piipil  reading  deficiency  is  to  construct 
an  informal  reading  inventory.  As- 
.^enible  .selections  of  reading  material 
graded  ab  to  readabilit>  difficulty  level. 
Ha\e  the  pupil  read  the  easiest  se- 
lection first;  and  if  h(;  nerfornis_sat-:„ 
i-jfactoriU .  go  on  to  the  ne.xt  higher 
.cvel.  Continue  tliib  process  until  the 
pi!pil  can  no  longer  read  with  ease  and 
coniprelienbion — his  frubtration  level. 
Back  down  one  grade  level  to  reach  his 
inbtrurtional  level.  Back  r!own  two 
grade  le\elb  to  reach  lii.>  jdependeiit 
reading  level. 

Once  the  testb  have  been  idminis- 
ter  (I  and  scored,  it  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  e\aluate  them  in  '"^rms  of 
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what  they  tell  about  piipiPb  reading  de- 
ficiencies. Merely  .scoring  tests  ib  not 
enough.  The  teacher  must  look  to 
what  the  scores  tell  about  pupil's  read- 
ing problems.  This  procedure  is  vital 
to  planning^  an  instructional  program 
that  will  fit  the  needs  jf  the  pupils. 

The  instructional  program 

Once  diagnosis  Js  complete  and  the 
te*icher  is  aware  of  the  apparent  read- 
ing deficiencies  causing  reading  disa- 
bilitvj  it  remains  for  him  to  plan  and 
carry  out  an  in(ji\idualizcd  program 
tor  the  disabled  reader.  It  is  manda- 
tory that  the  teacher  adjust  reading  in- 
stniction  to  fit  the  pupil  and  to  know 
where  the  pupils  are  on  the  rcadal)ilit\ 
continuum.  The  fundamental  question 
to  be  asked  at  this  juncture  is,  "W  hat 
reading  bkWh  docs  this  pupil  need  to 
know  in  order  to  become  a  better 
reader?"  An  examination  of  the  read- 
ing matrix  will  serve  as  a  guide  here 
Planning  the  program.  In  order  to 
really  individualize  instruction  for  the 
disabled  reader,  the  teacher  should 
confer  with  the  pupil  and  note  for  hini 
the  reading  ^kill  deficiencies  tliat  ap- 
pear to  \)C  hindering  his  readitig. 
Together  they  .should  examine  the 
residing  matrix  so  that  the  pupil  can  be 
aware  of  the  bkilU-iie  needs,  lie  can 
be  acquainted  v  itli  hi»  per^onal.  indi- 
vidual areas  of  deficiency  and  can 
begin  to  work  toward  o\  erconiinjjj 
them.  To  tlii>  end.  teacher  and  pupil 
establish  realistic  goals  in  a  step-by- 
step  fashion  so  tliat  they  can  be  «at- 
^tained  by  the  pupil. 

Planning  an  adequate  in.structi<>nal 
program  entails  di.^cussion  of  all  facets 
of  the  reading  matrix.  Pupils  muat  be 
«iware  of  the  effect  of  their  general  en- 
vironment on  their  reading  achieve- 
ment. They  mn.st  also  i)C  aware  of 
their  own  caj)abditie.^  and  .statu. >  (if 
physical,  mental,  eniotronal,  .social,  and 
perceptual  capacities  a.^  thev  relate  lo 
increased  reading  achievement.  And 
O    mu.st  know  the  effect  of  their  own 
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motivation  or  inner  drive,  their  thrust 
for  increased  reading  achievement. 

Pupils  should  be  told  of  the  three 
main  avenues  of  learning:  through  au- 
ditory methods  involving  listening  and 
writing,  and  through  kinesthetic  meth- 
ods or  physical  sensing  when  learn- 
ings are  especially  difficult.  Therefore, 
both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  have  to 
plan  work  tliat  will  insure  successful 
reading  exj)eriences  as  well  as  experi- 
ence&  that  will  be  meaningful  and  skill 
strengthening. 

Using  the  reading  matrix  as  a  guide, 
the  teacher  can  plan  with  the  pupil  so 
that  he  will  work  on  the  specific  skills 
needing  attention.  If  he  is  weak  in 
sight  vocabulary  or  use  of  context 
cluci.  the^e  need  to  be  noted  and  plans 
made  for  reading  activities  that  will 
overcome  the  problems.  In  this  way 
the  pupil  becomes  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional program,  ft  is  his,  and  he  can 
comprehend  it.  It  suits  him,  and  it 
makes  sen.se  as  compared  with  some- 
thing from  without  that  is  imposed 
upon  him. 

Teaching  the  disabled  reader.  Once 
the  plans  have  been  made  and  the  goals 
noted,  the  teacher  needs  to  provide  for 
specific  instruction  in  the  area  of  pupil 
skill  deficiency.  In  some  ways  this  is 
no  ea.sy  task  because  the  teacher  is  re- 
sponsii)le  for  in.-jtruction.  Yet,  it  is  a 
fact  of  classroom  life  that  the  teacher 
i^  not  the  onl>  source  of  learning.  Pu- 
pils can  learn  from  other  pupils  if  the 
cnvirfinnuiit  in  the  classroom  is  struc- 
tured to  this  end. 

The  knowledgeable  teacher  knows 
that  in.structional  time  is  always  in 
.short  iipply  and  there  may  not  be 
enough  tinjc  iu  alwa>.s^work  as  closelv 
a.s  necessarv  with  disabled  readers  on 
an  individual  basis.  To  achieve  this 
desired  end,  the  teacher  should  con- 
.^idv-r  using  the  clnssrcam  total  team  ap- 
proach whereb)  informed  i)upili>  assist 
their  less-fortunate  f)eers.  In  this  pro- 
cedure the  teicher  initiates  the  instruc- 
t*  n\,  and  another  pupil  carries  on  with 
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The  Reading  MATRIX 


BEco^aNc 

Appreciation 
Interpretation 
Comprehension 


'      Syllabication  skills 

Pief ixes'  f  roots  -  suffixes 
in  i 1 ec t ed- end I hgs 
Structural  analysis  skills 
final  elemeuts 
3 phono grams 

initial  consonant  blends 
initial  consonants 
-Phonetic -substitution 
vowel-  sounds 
consonant  sounds 
tetters -^of  the  alphabet 
Vhofietic  analysis  skills 

Context  clues  to  word  attack 
Configuration  clues  to  word  attack 
Sight  vocabulary 
Learning  to  use  picture  clues 


judgment  of  propaganda 
ouiking  conclusions 
drawing  inferences 
opinion  vs.  facts 
discovering  author's  purpose 
noting  sources 
Critical  reading  skills 

span  of  recognition 
speed  of  recognition 
Perceptual  skills 


study-type  readi  ig 
rapid  reading 
skiinming 
Reading  versatility 

Library  skills  &  usage 

Dictionary  skills  &  usage 


Successful  experiences 
In 

reading 


Auditory  Methods 
listening 
speaking 


Visual  Methods 
reading 
wr 1 1  i  ng 


Meaningful  experiences 
In 

reading 


Kinesthetic 
Methods 
physical 
sensing 


Motivation;     Inner  drive       thrust  for  knowledge 
Capabilities:    mental,  social,  physiological,  emotional,  &  perceptual  capacities 
"general     environment      and      background     of     expcriencts      (quality      —  quantity; 


it.  Cfiildrcn  in  the  same  classroom 
can  work  together,  one  helping  the 
other,  .so  that  the  disabled  reader  is 
taught  the  skill.s  he  needh.  Another 
way  would  be  fcr  older  pupil  h  froni  the 
upper  gradcb  to  come  into  the  lower 
grade  c  I  ash  rooms  on  occasion  and  as- 
sist those  needing  instruction. 

In  teaching  th^  (ii.sabled  reader  it  is 
suggested  that  the  individualized 
Reading  Progress  Chart  be  used,  fol- 
lowing the  instructional  plai  already 
noted  by  the  teacher  and  pupil  needing 


help.  The  pupil  and  his  helper  work- 
ing together  could  note  where  he  is  on 
the  chart  and  what  he  must  work  on  in 
order  to  increase  his  rculing  achieve- 
ment. 'I  his  plan  could  work  some- 
what ab  follows;  assuming  that  the  dis- 
ableil  reader  needs  to  i.icrease  his  Jght 
\ocabulary,  read  for  greater  conipre- 
heuhion,  and  learn  the  word  attack 
skill  of  phonogram  substi'.iition,  the 
teacher  will  plan  proper  reading  activi- 
ties and  exercises  with  the  pupil. 
The  teacher,   disabled   reader,  or 
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helper  would  then  construct  flash  cards 
opthe  needed  words,  and  the  helper 
could  give  needed  drill.  This  part 
woiild  be  for  a  prescribed  period  of 
iime,"  and  the  helper  would  assist  the 
disabled}  reader  ^  until  the  words 
werVleaf  ned  or  the  lime  elapsed. 

Then  the  disabled  reader  could  read 
arselectioh  and  answer  questions  about 
it:  Or  he  could  peruse  the  questions 
first,  then  read  the  selection,  and  an- 
swer the  questions.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  /pupil  could  check  his 
responses  and  see  how  accurate  he 
was.  Then,  if  necessary  he  could  go 
over  the  mistakes  with  his  helper  and 
learn  why  he  made  errors. 

When  that  part  is  properly  com- 
pleted, the  disabled  reader  could  take 
up  exercises  in  phonogram  substitu- 
tion. Keeping  the  initial  consonant  in 
bat  he  could  go  on  to  make  words  such 
as  bake,  bite,  book,  and  bought  merely 
by  m*iking  the  proper  phonogram 
changes.  He  could  write  these  words 
ofi  a  sheet  of  paper  and  check  with  his 
dictionary  when  in  doubt.  Scoring  of 
responses  would  be  the  task  of  the 
helper.  Although  this  is  only  one  in- 
si  ice  of  phonetic  analysis,  it  serves  to 
illustrate  how  the  suggested  procedure 
might  be  used. 

Each  disabled  reader  should  keep 
his  own  records  in  a  folder  and  should 
check  his  learning  in  the  Individual- 
ized Reading  Progrtjs  Chart.  He 
should  have  a  special  folder  of  his  own 
in  which  he  keeps  all  of  his  work. 
This  file  will  enable  him  to  be  aware  of 
how  well  he  is_]>rpgressing  to  war  cL  Ins 
goal  of  becoming  a  better  reader. 
Also,  he  will  be  better  able  to  know 
when  he  no  longer  needs  drill  in  a  |)ar- 
ticular  skill,  so  he  and  the  teacher  can 
tpgetlier  plan  other  more  difficult  ac- 
tivities. 

In  this  way  both  can  see  *.lie  prog- 
ress being  made.  Thus  the  disabled 
reader  gains  skills  and  confidence  in 
himself.  His  ego  begins  functioning  in 
n  ninrp  positive  mauuei .   He  is  learn- 
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ing  to  be  successful  at  a  difficult  task 
and  ultimately  can  be  led  to  become  a 
better  adjusted  individual  who  is 
learning  to  really  enjoy  his  school  ex- 
periences. 

Conclusion 

Reading  should  be  a  process  of  be- 
coming better  informed,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  world  community,  and  a 
better  person.  Most  important  of  all^ 
one  should  become  a  better  reader  and 
no  one  really  finishes  this  process  be- 
cause there  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement. 

The  purpose  here  has  been  to  ex- 
plain some  ground  rules  for  providing 
individualized  reading  for  disabled 
readers.  First  of  all,  one  must  identify 
the  pupil  who  is  truly  disabled  and 
then  diagnose  the  difficulties  and  plan 
an  instructional  program  that  fits  the 
pupil.  It  was  suggested  that  one  of 
the  best  procedures  to  use  is  that  of 
the  total  team  approach  whereby  pu- 
pils help  each  other.  A  typical  lesson 
could  include  1  )  flash  card  drill  to  in- 
crease tlie  pupil'b  sight  vocabulary.  2) 
)  eading  for  comprehension  activities  to 
increase  the  pupil'b  awareness  of  read- 
ing for  meaning,  and  3)  specific  skill 
practice  Mich  .ab  phonogram  bubbtitu- 
ticn  for  better  word  attack  and  subse- 
CjUent  succes.s  in  the  reading  act. 

This,  then,  is  a  suggested  program 
in  which  :he  teacher  can  individualize 
reading  for  the  disabled  reader.  Wliea 
properly  planned  and  carried  out,  these 
procedures  will  go  far  in  helping  the 
disabled  reader  at  the  elementary 
school  level.   


Planning  Remedial  Reading 
Services  in  a  Secondary  School 

JosKpni>  •  C.  MosBV 
East  New  \ork  Vocational 
Technical  High  School 

TiiLRL  I.S  no  more  cMscouraging  experi- 
ence than  that  first  !ook  at  the  fifteen 
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or  twenty  faces  in  the  remedial  reading 
class  of  the  .senior  high  .school.  The 
range  of  expression  that  snuswerb  the 
teacher's  self-confident  and  conipused 
smile  travehs  from  snilen  rebentnient  tu 
the  cooperati\e  hopefuhie^s  that  abkb 
palhetically,  "Perhaps  noiK'?** 

Educatoi^s  who  have  liN'ed  throngh 
this- moment  more  than  once  will  know 
the  trutli  of  it  and,  therefore,  will 
know  the  eqnal  trnth  of  the  next  .state 
meht:  There  is  albo  no  moment  in  any 
teaching  career  more  wonderful  than 
that  time  (which  docs  t>ccur)  when  tlu* 
teacher  can  heani  at  the  little  gruup 
and  say  with  bhicere  erthubiabni.  "I 
ani  so  t^roitd  of  you !  Hz  i  ryofic  made 
a  gain  in  reading  thi^  term  .  .  .  e\er\ 
single  one!" 

The  teacher  tries  to  gather  those 
who  gahied  only  two  months  into  the 
liapphiess  of  the  two  or  three  who 
gained  tliirtv  or  e\  cn  fort}  months. 
(No  need  to  helaljtir  the  pi  nut  h\  dis- 
cussing niethodi>  of  relie\ing  the  de- 
i>pair  of  tlio^e  who.  on  occa.siuii.  nia\ 
lose  ground.) 

The  hig  questiun  now  h  what  can 
the  secondary  i>choul  do  iur  the  .seri- 
ously retarded  and  the  iionicader?  In 
attempting  to  an.swer  thi.s  tlouhlc-h.ir- 
relcd  question  the  writer  offers  vcar^ 
of  clast>rou:ii  a!id  ,supervibur\  practice, 
years  of  trial  and  error,  years  of. dis- 
couragement, hnt  al.so  ;>ear.s  of  grow- 
ing succe^s  and  ci^nfidence.  Fr(»m  tlii-^ 
experience  a  teacher  wiW  attempt  to 
offer  t>uiuc  .suggebtinn?,.  injpi*full\  .s<jme 
reassurances,  a  id  perhap.s  even  ciial- 
Icng^cs  for  tliuug^lu  through  the  *ate- 
ments  with  which  the  rcatler  ma\  dis- 
agree. 

.Analy/c  the  piohlcm 

At  prufe.s.siunal  c(  inferences  .» 
teacher  has  a(hnitted  that  tliere  ts  .t 
prohlem.  lie  lia.s  <iiscus>ed  the  re«i- 
sons  win  the  problem  exists  atid  tlie 
wavs  it  might  !ia\e  hecii  prevented. 
He  then  ask.s,  "What  can  he  <lonf» 
alKHit  it?"    Most  importaiu  of  all.  he 
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asks  the  big  question  '*\Vhat  can  be 
done  to  help  these  students  after  all 
their  years  of  failure  ?" 

Tu  helj)  the  doxens  of  indiv  iduals  in 
a  school  who  have  reading  difficulties, 
perhaps  one  should  consider  the  situa- 
tion as  a  single  problem.  How  serious 
is  it  ; 

When  one  has  found  what  percent 
of  his  high  school  pupils  is  seriously 
retarded  in  reading  and  what  the  num- 
ber is  at  each  level  of  retardation,  he 
w  ill  begin  to  know  the  scope  of  the 
pruj;rani  he  must  be  prepared  to  estab- 
lish >  tnv  is  the  time  to  work  rapidly. 
Further  analysis  and  more  effective  di- 
agnosis can  be  made  as  one  goes  along. 
The  piogiani  .-should  continue  while  it 
is  being  analyzed  from  all  points  of 
view. 

Determine  philosophy 
Perhaps  this  task  is  a  polite  way  of 
saving.  "Deciile  what  one  can  afford  to 
tit^!"  The  problem  ma^  be  divided 
into  tliree  pupil  categories,  the  slightly 
ret;'.rde<l,  the  seritnisly  retarded,  and 
tlie  noureader.  Then  (^ne  must  decide 
how  niurh  crjncentriited  effort  to  pnt 
into  helping  each  gruup  and  how  man} 
extra  cla.sse.s  one  can  afford  to  estab- 
lish, coiisideiing.  u{  course,  limited 
funds.  Wlicrc  sh<juld  the  most  em- 
phasis be  put  r 

.^liglitlv  retarded  readers  <</;/  be 
handled  in  icgul.ir  Fnglish  clas.ses 
dtjnij^^  ^  jrk  speciallv  pianned  b\  rea- 
•.otiaiilv  skillful  teachers,  .^eriou.'-ly  re- 
tarded readers  need  special  t-educed- 
si?ed  claNhc^  in  Fngli.sh  or.  better  .still, 
atidiiional  ilas-^Cs  for  reading  instruc- 
tion. Xoiireaders  must,  if  there  is  any 
hope  of  helping  them,  be  placed  in  clin- 
ics of  only  foul  or  five  pupils.  The 
clinics  will  be  programed  in  addition 
to.  or  itiMead  <>f.  regular  English 
'lasses.  There  will  be  mor*'  hope  for 
the  oCvcreh  retarded  if  -he\  '^an  have 
,ih  rv  th  111  ouc  clinic  period  each  day, 
Hoivt\cr.  members  of  this  latter 
grtHip  tn..)  need  .special  medical  and 
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.psychiatric  help  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  or  the  ability  of  the  most  skilled 
classroom  teacher.  Every  school  sys- 
tem should  be  able  to  provide  these 
services,  but  few  can.  One  nmst  re- 
member that  these  pupils  cannot  be 
abandoned.  Even  when  failure  seems 
certain  for  them,  the  teacher  cannot 
fail  them.  He  must  keep  trying,  if  not 
for  total  reading  success,  then  for  suc- 
cess in  human  conmiunication  to  lead 
them  to  happy,  successful  lives.  Thev 
need  to  know  how  nuich  the  sciiool 
system  wants  to  help  them.  This 
knowledge  alone  will  start  some  of 
them  on  their  way  to  success  in  read- 
ing—and in  living. 

Assess  potential 

First  of  all,  an  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  will  depend 
upon  having  a  reading  "specialist." 
The  IRA  has  set  down  reasonable  stan- 
dards for  the  qualifications  expected  of 
reading  specialists  at  all  levels.  Most 
important,  in  addition  to  professional 
training  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  is 
that  this  teacher  have  had  some  ex|)c- 
rience  in  teaching  reading  in  the  lower 
and  intermediate  grades.  If  a  school 
system  does  not  luive  such  a  teacher,  it 
must  get  one. 

Next,  consider  those  on  the  faculty 
who  may  be  personally  qualified  to 
teach  retarded  readers.  The  key  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  None 
reach  any  ideal  in  all  ways  Ji)ut  nui3t 
search  for  the  ones  who  come  close  to 
it.  The  reading  teacher  must  he  one 
whoMs  kind,  sympathetic,  calni,  cqinpe- 
tent,  and  systetnatic.  He  or  she  must 
be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
pupils,  to  make  them  feel  secure  In  the 
classroom,  to  inspire  them  to  iinpro\e, 
and  to  make  them  feel  certain  that  they 

Willi 

In  a  secondary  school,  if  one  cannot 
win  the  cooperation  of  tlie  teachers  of 
all  subjects,  the  w^ar  is  already  lost. 
Some  may  now  choke  if  they  hear  once 
aeatn,  "Every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of 


rending!"  Put  it  this  way,  "If  one 
does  not  teac.  reading  skill  in  his  sub- 
ject he  is  not  teaching  his  subject 
zvelt:'*  Somehow  there  are  fewer 
chokiiig  sounds  here!  Why?  The 
message  is  getting  through.  Teachers 
of  conioiit  areas  can  bo  reached;  and 
when  they  have  l)een,  they  will  do  their 
sir  re  in  the  badly  needed  p'*ogr<=m  of 
in-service  trainhig. 

First  organize:  their  discontent. 
Hitjh  school  teachers  often  complain, 
"Joe  can't  even  read  the  trade  man- 
ual.'' or,  "Joe  can't  read  the  simplest 
word  in  tlie  textbook!"  Elicit  their 
help  under  the  guidance  of  the  reading 
consultant.  Provide  tiiuc  for  teachers 
to  confer  with,  the  consultant  informal- 
ly— removing  the  "supervisor"  from 
the  picture.  The  reading  consultant 
can  then  soothe  them  and  perhaps  con- 
\  ince  them  that  teaching  reading  is  not 
taking  time  away  from  the  teaching  of 
their  subject  but  is  contributing  to  the 
hotter  teaching  of  it. 

Sunject  teachers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  iiuite  the  reading  consultant  to 
ohhcrve  some  of  their  lessons,  or  parts 
of  'essons»  in  which  re.iding  instruction 
is  required.  Again,  no  critical  report 
should  be  made  after  such  an  obserwi- 
tion.  A  friendly  conference  with  the 
reading  consultant  »vill  result  in  un- 
proved teaching  and  in  a  greater  will- 
ingness on  the  pj.rt  of  the  subject 
teacher  to  be  an  r^^ihc  member  of  the 
reading  staff. 

The  consultant  shoulc!  give  demon- 
stration lessons  for  te.ichers  of  content 
subjects.  The  best  place  to  (Icinon- 
itrate  is  in  the  subject  teacher's  own 
classroom.  One  or  two  other  teachers 
might,  of  course,  l>e  invited  to  attend. 
Howe\er,  the  pupils  will  feel  much 
more  at  ease,  niucli  more  secure,  with- 
out an  audience.  Rememl)er  always 
that  the  pupils  must  l)c  considered 
first.  Those  with  whom  this  work  is 
concerneii  are  terribly  sensitive. 

Next,  consider  how  much  in-ser\ice 
training  may  he  needed  and  how  it  can 
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be  arrangal.  Who  will  give  the  tnin- 
ing,  at  what  hours,  and  for  what  [Ht- 
riod  of  tmie?  Even  a  few  hours  of 
such  training  can  lead  teachers  to  the 
reading  of  professiond  books  and  to  an 
interest.in  further  research. 

Plan  in-service  training 

The  reading,  consultant  is  naturally 
tb  one  loghead  the  in-service  training. 
Courses  given  in  one's  own  scfioo. 
building  usually  make  particiixition  in 
the  prograrii  .nuch  more  convenient  for 
the  teachers,  even  those  in  city  areas. 
If  a  school  system  cannot  afford  a  con- 
sultart  of  its  own,  then  engage  one 
from  another  system  who  will  be  able 
to  give  the  course  after  school. 

Should  circvnnstances  prevent  hiring 
a  trained  consultant,  even  on  a  i)art- 
time  basis,  the  next  best  resource  nuist 
be  a  te*:Hier,  or  teachers,  in  the  school 
who  will  bt  willing  to  do  the  research 
"and  take  the  le«*'1ership  in  (l<^veloping 
the  remedLil  readii.g  program.  The 
teacher  leaders  c-an  then  encourage 
others  to  read,  r^.^rt  on,  and  conchict 
discussions  of  the  |)est  books  and  arti- 
cles on  remedial  reading.  Reading 
nnist  be  coKinlemented  with  visits  to 
several  .schools  where  succei>.sful  read- 
ing programs  are  goiiig  on.  Do  not 
forget  to  i>tudy  the  methods  being  u.sed 
in  the  niitial  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
grades. 

The  IRA  publication  Dnr loping 
High  School  Ri\dimj  Programs  \h 
heartily  reconunended.  Note  particu- 
larly the  article  by  Henry  A.  Banunan. 
This,  as  vvelLasJhe.inany  other  excel- 
lent articles,  will  be  helpful  in  the 
plainn'ng  of  the  prognim.  Other  writ- 
ing,^ found  to  be  especially  good  are 
Improving  Reading  in  Secondary 
Schools,  compiled  by  Lawrence  E. 
Hafner:  Tmixird  Better  Reading  by 
George  D.  Spache.  which  pre^^nts  the 
total  picture  of  the  i)roblems  invohed 
in  the  teaching  of  reading,  with  exten- 
sive bibliographies  to  gtiide  further  re- 
^  h;  and  Teaching  Reading  in  High 
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Schoo!  by  Robert  Karlin.  Tlve  latter 
book  OkTers  very  practical  ^suggestions 
for  materials  and  methods  suitable  for 
use  in  the  senior  high  school. 

There  are  so  many  commendable 
materials  now  available  on  the  subject 
of  high  school  reading  that  one  can 
neither  name  them  all  nor  name  any 
one  as  the  very  best.  Be  guided  by 
IRA  listings. 

Having  outlined  the  in-service 
course,  look  to  the  practical  considera- 
tions. Is  the  course  to  be  conducted 
during  school  hours  or  after  school? 
If  the  latter  seems  the  best  time,  decide 
the  credit  teachers  will  be  allowed. 
Surely,  teachers  should  receive  the 
same  ''credit"  given  college  courses  for 
professional  preparation.  Consider, 
also,  the  possibility  of  having  the 
course  sponsored^by  a  local  coHege. 

Most  important  of  all,  draw  on 
every  resource  to  nake  both  the  re- 
.search  and  ihe  practice  rewarding  to 
both  teachers  and  students. 

Agree  on  the  methodology 
The    reading    si)ecialist    must,  of 
course,  lead  the  other  teachers  to  agree 
to  u^e  those  methods  the  si>ecialist 
knows  to  be  best.   All  will  grant  that 
the  situation  to  be  faced  is  different 
from  the  one  met  by  the  teacher  of  re- 
medial reading  in  the  lower  grades. 
One   cannot   wait    in   senior  high 
There  one  is  not  launched  on  a  devel- 
opmental reading  jjrogram  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.   In  fact,  the  goal  is  to  pre 
pare  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  i:sual 
high  school  reading  program.  — 
May  this  writer  describe  tlr;  metho<l 
that  has  worked  be.st  amc/iig  many 
tried  over  the  years? 

Motivation  and  inspiration  are  al- 
ways necessary,  absolutely  necessary. 
In  dealing  with  these  rather  mature 
|)eople  who  know  their  own  failures, 
give  it  to  them— head  on!  Give  each 
pupil  that  little  i)aper  on  which  appears 
liis  reading  grade  fron;  the  reG»nt  test. 
(He  may  show  it  to  his  friends  or  de- 
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stroy  it.)  Discuss  frankly,  as  with 
adults,  what  the  problem  is,  how  to 
solve  it,  aiuL what,  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess arc  (excellent).  This  attack  is 
-the  basic  iwrt  of  the  motivation,  to  be 
Tcpeated  «is  iice<lecl. 

Wiien  introdncing  the  materials  to 
l)e  4ise(U  tell  the  pnpil.s  txactU  what 
each  oiie  of  them  .slionUI  tit)  to  .start  to 
ward  success,  Frecpient  reminder> 
itiay  \k  needed,  applied  obviously  or 
subtly.  Have  the  pupiU  keep  records 
or  graphs  of  Mieir  .score.s  on  the  tei>t^ 
^upixlied  for  each  (>f  the  boukb  or  other 
inaterials  used; 

Keas>ure  the  iion.succc  eder^  con 
staiitly.   Get  to  know  that  group  fir.M. 
They  iiavc  a  greater  need  than  do  the 
utiiers.  Try  to  fmd  the  secret  iiiolna 
tion  that  may  work.  Try.  tr\,  and  try 
again. 

1  lu|)cfully  the  2»chool  board  lia.s  al- 
lowed at  le?^t  tv.u  periotU  for  helping 
r^itarded  readers.  Two  will  he  needed. 
Reading  cannot  be  t.uigbt  in  a  Ian 
guage-arts  vacuum.  F'ractice  in  \K\<k 
reading  skills  (recogiiitio.  of  main 
idea.s  and  detail.s,  ftirmiiig  conchi.sit>n.> ) 
inn^t  be  accoiiipanied  In  le.s.son.s  on  the 
construction  of  written  paragraphs, 
based  upon  the  SJUiie  orga;iizati*)ii  of 
thought.  This  |)atterii  ma\  be  turned 
toward  tlu  preparatiiJi  of  oral  or  writ 
ten  reiKjrt.i  on  movies  or  TV  f)rograiii». 
current  events,  or  pupils*  own  experi- 
ences. 

Far  from  being  last  .m  the  li.st  i.s  tir.. 
practice  in  word  recognition.  w«»rd 
usjige,  and  correct  .spelling.  Tlii.s 
—  practice  lead<^  to  the  u>e  «>f  pbtinic-. 
The  iiigh  .school  teacher  nm>t  find  hi.s 
own  way.  .^*)me  of  his  pupils  will 
have  IkkI  such  training,  ^otnc  will  .sp- 
pe<'ir  to  lia\c  had  lUMie.  Hut  reading 
is.  after  all.  a  matter  of  word  recogni- 
tion. I Ja\e  frequent  (but  brief)  drills 
on  words  included  in  each  Iesso!i. 
Never  miss  a  chance  to  re\iew  word.s 
as  they  reappear  in  other  readiug.s. 
Arrange  opportunities  for  slower  pu- 
1  to  help  one  anodier.  There  is  no 
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better  way  to  learn  than  to  have  the 
obligation  to  teach  others. 

Teachers  of  math,  science,  social 
htndie^,  and  English  should  plan  their 
courses  of  study  with  the  aim  of  teach- 
ing the  reading  skills  needed  for  tlie 
better  learning  of  the  subjects.  These 
teacher5  should  be  given  every  possible 
a.s^sJbtance  In  school  administration, 
Mibject  super\ iborb,  and  the  reading 
counselor, 

I^\|)erience  indicates  that  iiomoge- 
neoub  grouping  of  retarded  pupils 
work.s  best  ff*r  both  pupils  and  teacli- 
ers.  The  problems  of  teenage  readers 
who  are  throe  years  retarded  may  be 
ti  lite  clilTerent  from  those  who  are  five 
ti  more  vear.s  retarded.  All  know  the 
inipos.sd)le  prublem.s  of  the  teacher  who 
nm.st  plan  all  her  wo»k  on  the  basis  of 
group  activity. 

To  counter  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tage>  of  hum(»geneous  grouping,  one 
cm  relv  upon  the  heterogeneous 
cla.s.se.s  iis  noiiconteiit  areas  to  Ic'^.scn 
the  **J.-olatinn'*  ni  the  retarded,  readers. 
Man\  nia\  j)erform  amazingly  well  in 
art.  nm.sic.  .shop,  athletic^  and,  hi  fact, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  content  areub. 

Select  materials 

Do  not  o\er  order  that  first  thne! 
Gvi  Mifficient  bouki  to  fill  the  need  for 
ihc  fil^t  \eai.  No  matter  how  rUrac 
ti*e  a  hook  i>.  only  the  use  of  it  can 
pro\e  its  value.  F.-xperience  will  tell 
one  which  t«)  reorder  and  to  store  up 
for  future  n.se. 

Tlio.se  the  writer  would  reeonnneiid 
for  starting  .i  high  school  remedial 
program  are  the  following : 

.V(*;i'  I'ractur  Readers.  McGraw- 
Hill,    Inc.:    The  Turner-LivhujsUw 
Readiuij   Series.    Follett  Publishing 
0,uipan\  :  Readhuj  for  Meaning,  J,  R. 
Jppiiicott  Company:  Reading  for  Ihi- 

rshjiidiug  (jnni.>r  c<^)  .Science  Re- 

arch  Associates:  and  Reading  Labo- 
ator\\  Ilia  .Science  Research  Asso- 
ci^^tcs. 

.\u(lio\;.sual  aids  are  wonderful,  but 
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concentrate  on  the  word  aids.  Never 
forget  tliat  tliese  are  aids  to  good 
teaching,  not  siibstjtiitcs  for  it!  Read 
Robert'  Karljn's  iiuiictnicnt  of  "the 
sh6tgun  of  incidental  approadi*'  to 
teaching  ^reading  skills  as  lieing  ac- 
tuaHy  haniifur  The  slow.ahd  the 
confused  pupil  wlipJs  siiupfy  exposed 
J^E^^S^^inC -^il^^  niade  iiiore 

aivare  of  Ill's  handicap,  but  he  fiiuis  lio 
help. 

Wise  use  of  visilaKa  have 
a  dua![^^"'anirr:^rfifst^  to  iiiakc  reading 
more  desirable,  more  attractive,  inofc 
necessaf>\'  aiul-  second,  to  enrich  the 
reading.  :expefi^^  fcquifiiig  fcfef- 

ehce  to  wint-one  has  read  Both  have 
the  effect  of  niiakihg  reading  a  hiorc 
profitable  (cxpefien^^^ 

The  ultimate  goal  iii:  .my  reading 
prbgfarii:  is  a  gradually  iucrcasccl ;  use 
of  the  scliobi-i  ibf af y.  A  good  one  u'ill 
be  well  stocked  Cvitlr  books  that  will 
appeal  to  iiie  slbTC  readers.  Dispiays 
of  these  books  will:  be  an  imiwrtaiit 
feature  of  the  .c^ircfujly  pjaiuicd  and 
trujy  in<livi\liializcd  lessons.  As  tlic 
Ueachcrs  McanV  nib^^  about  their  ,pupil^, 
the}-  will  %c  better  able  to  suggest  new 
titfe  to  nwke  the  libfar^^  widen  its  ap- 
peals ^ 

Plan  the  to  be  kept 

The  first  filled  ia  "Keep  it  sim- 
pler* J^Iany  tqich^^fs  and  reading 
_consujtaiits  arc  overwbebiicd  In  the 
:hjglily  (letaiieci  and  coniphcater!  rec- 
ords 50iuctinies  presented  when  a 
reading  program  is  i>tartc(i.  Rcacjing 
tests  are  liot  the  whole  answer  in 
measuring.  , but  diifely  they  are  llie 
best  nicasiireiuciU  piic  h^^  Oral  reacU 
'""1^  f^)^  pupils,  can  assist  a  teacher  in 
anaiyzing  the  true  nature  of  a  pupilV 
retardatioii,  A  siinple  card  that  pro- 
vides for  the  recording  of  readuig 
grades,  a  cocled  notation  on  byiuptoin^ 
revealed  by  pjal  fe.iding.  and  a  place 
cfor^aiil/ncflcqm^^  by  the  teacher  is^ 
sufficient.-  ' 

^  Eyaito^^  annually 
□  ipie  :Col(l  -fact  of  r<»ading,  progress, 
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based  on  the/'before  and^aftef*'*readr 
ing  tests  luay  be  the  oiily  report  a  budget 
(iirector^  will  waht  to  read.  WeH  aVul: 
good.  One  o-iir  hanljy  defend:  a^rea^^^ 
ing  program  in  which  iio  significant 
gain  is  achieved  by  telluig  in  ;gTo\viiig: 
terins  how  iVuich  tlie  /pnpijs  have 
gained  in  social  gracesjfcelings  of  se- 
cunt\S;a|id  SQ  forth,  ilere  .was.a.pro^ 
gram  designed  to  improve  the  abjiity 
of  these  pifpiis  to  read:  Go^j  teacjimg 
always  provides  for  all  tlie  cbncomi- 
tants  to  learning.  Poor  teacliing  niay 
destroy  them;  along  vvitli  the  lea friing. 
There  fore,  can  one  imagines  a  program: 
that  shows  success,  in  lYnprby ing  rcad^ 
ing  but  fails  to  show  e.xceptibnal 
adiievcmicnt  iii  dealing  with  d^^^ 
pupils  as  lunuan  beings? 

Some  critics  not  only  tnay  hut  xcill 
^ay  that  one  is  merely  teaching  these 
pupils  to  do  better  oii  a  reading,  test. 
Certainly,  the  piipil  who  improves;  so 
that  he  can  earii  a^score  \v\itln^r_a  year 
of  his  hofmal  grade  is  iiow  ready  for 
the  (lev  elopmeiital '  rca<lirig  ^  prograni  in 
his  re|>jilar  Eiiglish  cla,sseiS.  He  is  also. 
ready  for  voyaging  into  fiehls  of  cre^ 
ativc  writing  and  thinking.  Many  of 
the  ex|)eriences  of  normal  icafning, 
closed  to  him  in  the  p.ist.  arcmo wtpos- 
§il)le.  ^lany  of  the  reasons:  this. sanie 
pupil  may  have  had  for  eiubarrassmei^^^^^ 
and  discoiirageinejit  no  longer  exist. 

Docs  siicli  a  jjrograiu  ad<i  up  to  ri- 
gidity ?  6f.conr.sc  it  does!  At^he  high 
school  level  this  is  a  crash  ,pVogfam,^ 
truli*.  Meaningful, results  miist  beob- 
tained  witliin  ten  iuonths.  Truly  also, 
this  tiuie  elemeiit  is  the  very  best  moti- 
vation for  a  program.  Give  Jt  to„  the 
pupils.  cycrto-cye»  Tell  them  what  thc 
problem  is.  Together  vyork  ^toward 
the  remedy.  Pupils  icill  improve  in 
reading.  Ali  will  iiot  achieve  their 
normahgrade  level,  but  veryincaf ly  afl 
will  improve — and  improve  a  great 
deal. 
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IF  ONE  BELIEVES  th?it  luihian  develop- 
rneht ?is  I inke d . to . learn ing,  one  cho pses 
teacliing  niatpnals  that^^  w 
frqm.  :a  psycliological  base.    Much  is 
-loiowti  about  itlie  j>eliaviors  childreii 
show  as  tbey.  Irarft  to  jreadi  Less  is 
ioiown  aboiit  the^  jappropriatc  means 
and  .materials  for   facilit«1ting  such 
learning;   Jt      ihe  :piirpObC  of  this 
.paper  to  explore  pfincipies  deriyed 
froiii  :ps>xhoipg>^-^^^^^ 
iby  teach^ 


Language  contihiiity 

The  xiiild:  develops  lani^iage  iii  a 
generally  continuous  pattern.  Before 
^  He  -  comes  t  o  sclibq  j  >  be  has  maste  red 
the  spoken  jangiiage  of  liis  eiivirbn- 
ment.  His  first  teacher^  his  inotlief  i  is 
a  niodeU^fbr  jim  as  Avell  as  a 

soiirce:  of-  affection  and  recognition. 
HiX  lahgiiage  grpvvth  coiitiriues  with- 
out intemiption  after  he  comes  to 
scHopn  if  tl^  sclipol  program  builds 
ilipon  His  first  mode  of  communication, 
iiis:oKai  vpcaM^^  He  comes  to  un- 
derstand-tl^^^^  word  and  the 

spoken,  word  are  representations  of 
-each  ptber. 

-Because  learning  is  a  sefjucntial  pro- 
cess^,materials  fpn  beginning  reading: 
should  inchkle  familiar  words  that 
have  sonie.i>crspnal  sigiiificaiice  for  in- 
.dividujit  children.  Meaningful  niate- 
:riai;is  -ieanie<l;.m  and  quickly 

than  nonsense  syllables;  inaterials 
Aviiich  arc;base(l  on:tbe  natural  vocabu- 
jafy.  or  .sentence  ,p<7ttertis  of  childreti 
:and  af^  rdiit^^^^^  the  life  e.Kf)eriehces 
-pf  cjiiidren  are  .more  easily  coiupre- 


hended.  Mprepvef,  they  lielp  the  child 
appreciate  that  written  symbols  repre- 
sent the  sbuiuis  of  langiiage  and^hasten 
the  discovery  of  sou iid-synibpl  -rela- 
tionships. 

Interests  and  attitudes^ 
Cpmriiphly  used  reading  tests  fail;  to 
ineasiire  ihi[wrtant  types  of  H^fniiig 
other  than  skills  and  abilities.  The  de- 
velopment of  attitucles  and  appFeciar 
tions,  insights,. and  interests  contnbute 
as  much  or  more  to  loiig-^ffi?gt^^ 
in  reading.  The  kinds  of  materials 
used  to  introduce  children  to  the^ read- 
ing process  influence  the  way  they  f^f- 
ceive  reading,  learning,  ^and  school; 
Many  children  faiP  to  see  reaiding  |s 
useful,  pleasant^  pr  relevant  to  their 
life  styles. 

Blom,  \Vaite„  arid  Ziiret  (2)  ana^ 
lyzed  the  content  and  style  of  first 
grade  readers.  Stories  whjch  are  de- 
scribed as  "Pollyahria"  [n  nature 
ranked  first  in :e[gbt:rea(ling.series.  A 
conteiit  analysis  sliowed  no  differenced^ 
ariioiig  prepriihers,  priniers,  arid  fiifst 
grade  readers-  The  stories  were  cate- 
gorized as  iieutfal, arid:  reduri^ 
out  iiuich  content  significance  arid  var- 
iation. Happy  aiull  fanul>^_centere(li 
the  childreii  play  in  cbriifortabie  s^^^^^ 
jxuj  settings  with  their  younger  sib- 
lings and  their  animals.  Jlie  aiUhprs 
point  out  that  the  gestalt  orbasicjreacU 
ers  represents  a  striking  dive^^^ 
from  the  realities  of  conimiiriity,  fam- 
ily^ and  chiki  life,  and  frorii  what  is 
known  about  child  developriVent.  The 
chtkl  of.  six  or  seven  shows  many  iii- 
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'\  ^dependent -tehavi  The  =boy  in^  paf- 
..  tki^  ^ieiss  family 

centered;  'He. is  curious iand:intere^ 
in  .J:he  world  around  him;   But  liis 
;  mdihg' tends  :     exert  a  regressive 
influence  by  its  stress-  on  family  attach- 
ment/ yqurigef  siWings^  and  - 
in  s«c>r6ies., 
^^^^^^^ccndingjo^^  reading Jri- 

terests^ahS^^^^  are  more  likely  ib 

r«:eiye  a^^^  in  the  basic  readers 

;^devel6p^  Jn  the  sixUes,.  rather  tten? 
f QMerly .  Much  is  being,  done- to  irri- 
Jprove  reading  textbooks  so  that  there 
is  muchrv^^  of  choice  for  tlie  teach- 
ers in  95  percent  of  the  primary 
g^des  who  use  such  texts.  There  are 
books  (of  children  in  urban  schools. 
andJbpoks  fo^^^  children  who  live  in  sub- 
urbia. New  multi-ethnic  editions  of 
^Kwiks  tendHto  portray  something  of  the 
diversity  of  the  American" cul^^^  al- 
:th6ughMt  has,  been  argued  that^  these, 
tbp^  giy^^  about  peo- 

ple arid  their  relationships  to  others. 
The  one  w^  child  living  in  a  Negro 
'commiipjty^  been  criticized  as  ap- 
:pearing^  lonely. 

Althoiiglv  the  new  nfiultiracial  edi- 
tions .will,  b^  in  heterogeneous 
cprnmiinities,  many  children  living  in 
more  homogeneous  environments  will 
:!icoimtef  the:  same  stereotyped  por- 
tra>rals  qt  white,  Norths  European, 
blonde  people,  and  others  from  tiie 
South  European  coimtfies  who  are 
o^k^})  griiiders,  peddlers,  of  frliit  andi 
vegetable  veridofs.  The  pleasant  mid- 
dle-class comforta^^^  homes,  the  clean 
attractive  clothes^  and  the  presence  of, 
riumefbus  toys  suggest  that  poverty 
exists  only  in  fairytales.  All  the  cliil- 
dreh  cpntini^^^  exposed,  to.  and  .in- 
flijenc ed  by  1 )  an thr opomorphic  th  ink- 
ing which  ^ascfibesrhuman  .to 
animals,  arid'  2)  animism  wHich  as- 
cribes life  arid  thought  to  inanimate 
pbjects,  such  as,  the  engines  vvlio  try 
and'the^.t^^  cry.  Social  psy- 
jists  siich^^  (5):  view 


necessary  barriers  to,  the 
deyeippment  pf:  children. 
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imthropdmpf^^  as  un- 


Sequehtial  leafriirig  in  language 
.Learning  to .  ^e4.d^is  ?believed^ to ^be  a 
process  which  develops  sequeritiajly  j^^ 
certain   fairly   weii-defiried  patterns. 
The  usual  types  of  material -design^^^ 
to  teach  beginri ing^f ead ing  re 
skills  ahdUittre.differe^^  The 
learner.  Graduajjy,  the  materials  .ap- 
pear more  diffi  number  of 
Avbrds,  dafger ^  astthe  .prepHmefs  ar^  rer 
piaced'by  the  primers  and:  fir^:  readers: 
One  of.  the  ways  by  which  Jhitiaf 
culty  is  minimized  is  through:  the  use 
of  vocabulary  cpntrpls  which  Jharply 
restrict  the  number  of  hew  words  itit 
trodiiced  in  any  pne  sejectipn;  Other 
ways  of  limiting  diffidilty  include  the 
use  of  shprt  stnictiiral  units  of  me^^ 
ing  pr   sentences  and  jiipiting.  the^ 
length  of  selections  or  stories.<    '  * * 

When  children  are  givehr  free:chbice 
of  reading,  materiajs,  they  prefer  books 
tiiat  ;are  less  .rej^etitipus  than,  the  {basic 
readers  arid  jperhaps  more  difficult  to 
read.  Or  it  /may  be  that-^ar  jargef  -  yo^^^ 
Glbulary  load-  which;  emphasizes  the 
regiilarities  of  spiirid-symbblr  :relationr 
shii^Sj  which  conies  dpse  to  the- irifer^^ 
ests  and  experiences  of  children, ^^^^^^^^ 
shorten  the-period  of  dependence  \uppn. 
the  teacher. 

One  asks  what  makes  a  sentence 
easy  or  difficult  for  a  child:  to  read. 
Ghoppy;  imnatural  sentences  are  mp^^ 
difficult  to  read  ^  than  natural .  sen tences 
of  normal  length;  The  arrangement  of 
words  in  groups  within^larger  striic- 
tu ral  un  its  often ,  contributes  to  mean- 
ing and  makes  the  reading  of^the.unit 
easier. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  reading: 
rriateriajs  which  Break  units  of  mean- 
ing into  their  smallest  bits  in  prder  tp 
minimize  error  and  to  make  possible 
the  reirifprcenient  of  correct  responses 
may  not  represent  the  most  efficient 
approach  to  learn  ing:  -  One  can  argiie 
that  the  .number  of  rievv  wordsrintro^ 
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duoed  -in  a  text  or,,  for  that  matterj4he 
:   ^PpJi^^^ion /of  a  Teadabijity.  foritiiila 

d<>es  no^^  offer  valicV  nieasures  of  read- 
_  difficiilty.  Jf  the  words  used  in  the 
r  textare  not.  part  of  the  ofaUvocabulary 

of  the  child^ 

and  \the  .  desirable   relat lOiisKip  that 
should. existibetw^^^^^ 
^--tgyag^^d-his^ead  i ng  ^ no  longer-hbhls. 
The.ba^ic  yocaM      of  a  childris  what 
he  understands  a^^^^  For  him 'the 

teisic  y oca^^^^      of  the  ^  reade r  m ay  be 
linfamiliar  and  somewhat  defeating^ 
\^  Conftoiled 
indication  oi  the  re lati ve  d ifficu  1  ties  f  f 
the  concepts  or  new  ideas  presented^ 
The  cpnc^tud^^  of  the  disad- 

vantaged chiki,  :for  example^  may  be 
siich  that  the  chiUl  is  not  ready  to  cope 
with  a^limited  number  of  words  that  in 
^fealityirequiVe  absto 

The  stilted  writing  frequently  found 
in  jprepiimers  and/primefs  does  not 
represent  nor'mahspeech  patterns.  The 
child  may  find  it  difficult  to  (liscoyer 
meanmg  to  words  \vhich  are  fan u\ iar 
but  \vliidi  fire  patterned  iii  difficult  and 
strange,  combinations.  The  imperative 
foniiipf.th^^^  "See  baby  hin"  is 

cpmpjicated  and  sometimes  hard  t6 
cpmpfeheml  on  t|2fL  first  or  even  sec- 
ondrtry.  The  short-  three-word  phrase 
cpntaihs  two  separate  and^  distinct 
tfiqughts: 

Difficulty  in  reading  appears  to  irir 
volve  more  tliati  the  presence  of  unfa- 
miliar words  to  long,  seiitences.  The 
child's  lahgiiage  is  built  up  block  by 
block  of  meanjng  units.  Materials 
^  Avhich  empjpy  :famil  iar  mean  ing  iin  its 
are  easily  rbad  and  understood.  A 
teicherv  skilled  in  listeniiig  to  the  pat- 
terns of,  chi  I  dfenJss^^  can  identify 
the  mean  in  g  un  its  and  riiatcl  i  then  i  t  j 
appfopfiatema 

Differences  in.  langiiage  between 
jrniddle-class  and.  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren rsuggest  that  restricted  patterns  of 
rlangiiage  .contrik^  to  difficulty  it) 
reading.  Bet"nstein  (f)  describes  lan- 
^^^t  \bi  ipqbf  children  as  rigid,  re- 
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stficted  in  meaning,  reduced  in  elabora- 
tion, stressing  the  adive  ratW  ^than 
:the  jiassive  voice,  and:  trelatW^^^ 
deiised ;  Cli i Idren'  who  us e  the  restricted 
^patterns  of  language  are  later  limited 
hy  their  language  to  relatively  low 
levels  of  conceptuajization; 

It  Appears  thrit  teachers  of  children 
who  use  restricted  ^patterns  pfijanguage 
would  search  for  materials  .which  inf 
corporate  cohimon  sthictures ;  .use^siniT 
pie  sentences;  emphasize  the  actiye 
rather  than  the  passive  forms  of. verbs; 
refer  to  the  concrete  rather  than  the 
absthact :  ehiphasize  gross  aspects  of 
eiivirbriment  rather  than  fiiie  details; 
proyiJe  less  exposition,  more  xlialogiie,, 
an d  1  ess  subtle ^d  ist inct i pns;  Short : se- 
lections  which  do  not  delay  tlie^gratifc 
cations  of  closure  or  satisfaction  pf  >cur 
ribsity  also  seeifi  indicated.  Because 
learning  to  read  is  harder  for  the  inr 
ner-city  child,  ^  it  appears  -  important  :  not. 
to  use  nonseiise  words.  Materials 
Avhicli .  divorce  words  from  rheaninglihf 
terfere  \vith  close  relationship 
language  and  thought  jind  tiwlr  down 
already  established  associatipns; 

If  xeading  consists. prdecpdirigVwn^^ 
ten  of  graphic  material  into  ilrea^^ 
learned  sound  paftefris  oisppkeft 
giiage;  learning  becomes  nibfe^eff^^^ 
if  the  words  used  in  the  early  stages, 
are  liinited  to  those  which  have. r^^ 
of  stable  felatiohships  with  sound  pat- 
terns.   In  examining  materials,  the 
teaciief  niiglit  ask  if  they  actualjy  simr, 
piify  speliing-spuhd  cbf respbndence  of 
if  they  burden  the  learnef  with  the  task 
of  .memorizing  mles  >yliidi  jatjy-  must 
be  discafcied.    Do  the  materials  at^ 
tenipt  to  teach,  many  phonic  jtenis  and 
conventions?  Qr  do  the  matefials  cle- 
velpp  more  general  techniques,  under- 
standings^ and  insights? 

The  cpnstructibn  of  materials  which 
are  debighed  to  perriiit  the  discpvef p  of 
soiuidrspelling  correspomlerice  proba^ 
bly  results  iii  learning  that  is  retained 
ibnger,  increased  motivation  .to  cbn- 
Uniie  leafriirig  efforts,  arid  favorable  at- 
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titiides  and  interests-  w  reading. 
However,  the  task  ot  discovery  slioiild 
:npt  be  .so  diffiMU  that  success  is  hot 
acKieved:  Siiccess  is  an .  iiiipoftant  as- 
pect of  the  discovery  approach  to 
Iqiniifigi  -for  it  provides  iiliiiiecnate 
reinfprcement  and  involvement  of-  self. 

Individual  difFeiences 


Althoiigh  /the  authors  of  basal  read- 
ers niay  deve lop  a n . ord e r ly  seqiie n  ce  of 
'practice^  the?  teacher  find  s  that '  it:  fa  rely 
.fitSi,ariy  child  -precise^  To  adjiist  to 
different  levels  of  achievenient  and 
'  nates.  q{?-pfo^ess^ in  the  various  reacU 
^PgJk!!!S'  the  teacher  siipplements  the 
text  of  jU  least  the  way  it  is 

usedlby  iridividual  children.  The  best 
iiistructionar  niaterials  must  be  used 
with  ^jiidgnient  ai id^planh ing: 

Tyjjical' basic  reading  prograhis,  acr 
cpfdingno  jGates  (J),  are  incomplete 
and  ratlief  j>oofly  organized  for  the 
teacher  who  subscribes  to  the  principle 
of  Avide  indiyidyal  differences.  There 
is  a  fieed  for  tiew  niaterials  which 
ni^ke  greater  use  pfitiie  child  natural 
approach  tOrHa%^^^  In  tiic  fuhife; 
one  will  nioV^^  the  ifn*alysis  of 

leafiiiiig  tasks  and  the  sequencing  of 
sul)taskjearnirig^^^^  component 
task  achieve mei^^^^  .^Vt:.  present  Jt  seems 
wise  to  utilize  ,a  variety  of  approaches 
Ito:  :lp«nrTiing^  ;\vithont  focusing^  oii  any 
oiiejiveflipd  to  the  exclusion  of  others; 
Tliefegare  4  and  weaknesses  in 

alUaj)j)rpaches:presently  used.  No  one 
set  of.  iiistnlctional  niatcf ials.  no  one 
ipfescribecKniet  new  s\  stem 

is.  suitabfe  for  ali:  xhiidren;  What  is 
recjmrccl  is  highly  (iiffcrentiated  in- 
.struction  ancl  more  iimterials  with 
:gfealef  variety  orcohtent. 

iSiultiple  materials 

The  Cooperative  JtesearclK  Brancli 
-^obth(i  0.  Sl  Qffice  of  Education  siip- 
.ppffed '  twenty-seven  coordiiiated  re- 
se(ifdi  .prpjecfe  on  beginning  reading 
instfijction.     One  of  the  iniportaiit 
'^'^-nj  disef vatip    to  be  drawn-ffom 


the  studies  is  tliat  teachef  effect  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  than  the  effed 
of  jn et  1 1  pd  i  n  teach  i ng  readi  ng;.  jni- 
=i)ro\ing,  the  effectiveness  with  wlijch 
teachers  utilize  a  variety  of  materiais 
and  adjust  :tiie  niaterials  .tp  individual 
cliildreii  hiay  yield  better  results  than 
(levisiiig  n  hew  iiiethod  otteacliihg. 
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Educatibhal^  Principles 

for  Evaiuatirig  New 
Ihstructional  Materials 

El.KANOR  M.  j0IINS0>f 

My  Weekly  Reader 

today's  schools  are  confronted  with  a. 
vast  array  of  proposed  changes._^Ail: 
facet s  o f  t lie  e ducat  i onal \  process  are 
being  cliallenged.  As  a  conseqiience,^ 
ill  tent  ion  is  focused  on  tliree  njajor 
cireas:  instnictional  m<iterials  for  a; 
cliaiiging  curricuUnn,  new  patterns  of 
scliooi  organization,  and  instructional 
tecfini(|ues. 

At  no  tinie  Ikis  tliefc  htcw  sucli. 
widespread  concern  for  iiisthicjional 
ii  11  proven  lent  in  Ahiefican  schojols. 
>rtniierous   curriculum   cliaiiges  are 
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beirig  rhade;  New  ciifficuUim  patterns 
are;  being  .developed  ^  in  terrns  of 
sequential  content  ancr  Pfoce- 
dureSi  Traditionzd  materials  are  being 
improved'  and.  numerous  new  ^educaT 
tiqhal  media  have  appeared;  Today, 
^there  is^a  wealth,  dr-matera^ 
toys,^  gsmes,  /films,,  re^^^^^  PTpjec- 

™tqf  s,. -;teaching..:maciu 

cies,  arid  other  kinds,  of  equipmentr- 
which-teachefsjcan^u^^^  to  enrich  their 
;teachirig.  However;  the  availability  of 
nuiherpus  Tesoufc^^^  does  hot  insure 

t    that  child^^^  will  be  effecr 

'  tive. 

The.problein  ^be^^  one  of  selec- 
tion for  any  given  teachirigTleafnihg, 
situation.  Educators  are  farced  with  a 
xhaliehge  in  selecting  educational  riia- 
tenais-to  meet  the  needs  ofr their  pu- 
^pUs.  :\Yithi:the.proliferation  of  educa- 

*^  tional  innp\;a^^^^  one  must  i)e  sure 
that;the:glaTeifr6n^  ex- 

"'^  Plosipn-dS^S^nqt-obscufe^  the  ultiriiate 
igbal-^quajity  education  and  ijfnproved 
■l&rnirigifon  rd^  children:  Unless  there 
is  spnie  kind  or  systematic  procedure 
fon.dVopsing  ^hes^  materials,  a  Ipt  of 
:m6ne)^.can^be 

•Gf iteria  for  Judging 
instnictional  materials 

In  prdert  to  assess  new  iristnictipnal 
:materiajs' succe^^^^  a  framework  of 
giiideUnes  d;ra^^^  from  the  results,  of 
recognized;  research  and  educational 
:principiesv  is  iieeded.  Such  criteria 
slpuld  be; stated  terhis  that  have,  op- 
erational irileaning.  While  the  foUow- 
ing^criteria_are. general  and  soin^aieed 
tq  be  thoii  terms  of  a  particu- 

lar subject  area;,  this  framework,  inay 
be  used  fpr  ;deyeioping  additional  cri- 
tena;peiitinent^^   various  subject;  fields. 

Redefined  goals.   Americans  have 
alWayS;put.a-high  value  oh  the  cultivar 
tioh  of  indiyidual  poteiitial— on  self- 
.   AdfilJriienLo^^t^^^^^  Although  a 

igopd-jpb  has  not  been  done  In  putting 
-thjs^y^ue  linto  practice,  it  still  remains 
^c^ciaUgoal  of, education. 


Society  is  saying  to  educators-^rer 
define  the  goals  of  fofnial  education 
less  in  terms  of  siibject  matter  to  be 
riiastere(t  and  more  in  terms  of  devel- 
opirig  abilities  and  techniques  such  as 
:problerii  splyirig,  anaiyzing,  syritliesiz;^ 
:ing.    in.  shorty  learning  !hqw  to  leafn;,^ 
will  "be  the  major  goal  of  education. 
Th  examining;  new  teaching-lwirning^ 
hiateriajs,.  certain ,^ question s  need _tp  £^ 
asked :  ^ 
\.  Are  the  goals  definitely  statedari 

beliavioral  terms  ? 
2.  Pq  tiie  teachingrlearhing  mate- 
rials spell  out  the;  goals  they(hope 
to  achieve? 
Infonnjitipn,  "To  live  effectively,  alj- 
dfgariisms  must  have  adequate  in fqrr 
ination  which  has  signifirance  for^^^^^^^ 
learner.  .  ;  .  InforniaHpn  isltlie  vehicle 
by  which  meaning  is  acquired.  .  .  .  In 
order  to  be  effective  :in  today's  world, 
a  person  miist  haye  infqntiatiqh;"  (ji)-- 

1 .  I  s  the  in  form  atiori  u  p- to-date  ? 

2.  Is  :tlie  information^  selected  for 
piipil-tnterest  appeal  at  any  par^ 
ticiilar  maturity  level?  Are  the 
materials  appropriate  for  the 
learner? 

3.  Is  the  infofmatiori  of  :pefspnai- 
sociaj  value,  wpfth  the  child's 
knowing? 

4.  Joes  the  irifprniatiph  achieve 
stated  goals? 

Sequence.  There  is  soiiie  sequericc 
in  all  learning;  Sequence  in  .learning 
appears  to  be  useful  as  a  bfqadef  fdf- 
wafd  riiovemerit;  along  a  cpntinupiis 
line  of  development.  Sequence  is  cpri> 
cefried  with  the  best  order  of  educa- 
tibnai  materials  and  activities  fpf- 
adiievirigpaftiailar  goals. 

1.  is  the  prograrii  contimiqus  arid' 
sequeritiar  K-6  or  K-12? 

,2.  Is  the  sequence  appropriate  to 
the  various  learning  levels? 

Concepts.   Concepts  give  meaning/ 
to  separate  facts.   Isolated  facts  iyitHr 
out  concepts  and  generalizations  to 
uriify  thenV  dp  not  tell  what  to  expect 
Jri  new  situations;   Concepts,  pf by ide^ 
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structure  to  khowjecige.  It  is  .ojily  as 
facts  are  related'  tb;  other  ideas  aiid  to, 
Jarge  gerieralizations  tiia^  rbits  of  jiifor- 
matimi  becom  . 

Are/ key  .concepts  stated  and  de- 
veloRcd  Sf  each  grade  leyel  \yitli 
appropria^^  materials  and  activi- 
ties? 

'  2:  Afer^there  continuity  and  se- 
quence in  tiie  development  of 
strategic  concepts  k-6  or  Kr!2? 

RJethods:  teach i ng-1  earn  i ng 
procedures 

In.  many  xases  .teaching  'technique5 
go  Kari  d-in-hand  w ith  in  struct  jonal  ;niar 
vtefials.  Both,  can  give  vitality  arid 
.meaning  to  .many  learning  situations. 
Tools  of  teaching  .(content  and  tech- 
; n iqiies)r;have : a^^  in iportari t  bearing 
on^pupHrle^^^ 

Extensive -fese^^^^  of  ecl- 

iication  -ari^^  hp>y  xhijdreii. learn  points 
the  way  ;ig  iriiprpyirig  the  teach irig- 
learriing\prpcess.^  Vincent's  researdi 
(a)  ideriU  of  educa- 

tiorTaK  .pfqcedufes  which  exemplify 
schobj  qiitMjty  asipllows : 

•  -Iridiyidualizirig,  the  learning  pro- 
cedure' 

•  Jntefpersqnal  regard^  aniorig  pii- 

pil^yflbejtw.ee^^^^^ 
^^\Greati  ve  Cexpfe  ssion 
*    f  'Biyergency-o 
^  •  ,Grpup:activity 

fHoivStildfen^ledrn 

PiagetVBlooih^^^  arid  others 

have  spejjed  qfif  fi^^   definite  le\eLs  of 

^^^ovy  cHildfen  :learn;  Piaget  found  that 
the  seh§)ry-niotqr  levels  of  learning 
slipuld  precede  the  langiiage,  concep- 
tuai-Yarid  thinkingilevels. 

Sensory  level:  Sensorynlata  is  the 
fir  st"  ley  el  of  learn  ing;  Learn  ing  pro- 
ceeds best  under  conditions  which 
pfpyide  a  wealth  pf  diverse,  sensory- 

;  cmamp^uja^^^^  A  child 

ieafns  best  by.  proceeding  from  cori- 
xreteVthi^        the  abstract,  frbni  sinir 
O  '  ►  cpriiplex.things^i^  imnie- 
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diate  to  the  reihote.  Learning  has  a. 
betten cliance?  oi  succeeding,  iniari.  eriy ir 
roriment  >vhich  allows  the  child  use  of: 
his  fiye  senses.  But  this,  takes  time 
and  soine  are  in  a iuirry  ! 

Perceptual  leveL  There  is  neecr  for 
iriofe:learnirig  in  both  visual  andjaud 
tory  perception  which  .builds  a  ffariicr 
work  for  concepts.  Adequate  yisiial- 
perceptual  skills  are  of  criiciar  impor- 
tance ^in  learning.  A  cliijd:  cannot 
:prpfit  from,  phonics  until  he:  has  had? 
adequate  training  jn  visuaj-aijditpi^ 
perception  and  larigim 

C once pttfal  level  Cpncepjs  are.b^^^^ 
by  data  cbriiing -in  through  the  sensory 
arid  perceptual  levels. 

Language  level.  Expression  of  ideas, 
is  aii  iinportarit  part  of  learning.  The 
relationship  between  reading,  pefsori- 
ality,  and  language  develppment  is  Avell 
established. 

Thinking  leveli  Thbiiglit  processes 
are  cbricefned  with  inanipulating:  copr 
cepts  and  felat ion sln'ps  between  con- 
cepts. Develpping  children's  thjnidiig^ 
requires  direct  teachirig. 

Itir  evaluating  teacliirig-learriing^prb- 
cedures,  minieroiis  questioris  sucli  as 
these  rieed  t6:be  raised : 

1.  Do  these  ^ n e wer  d e v ices  and  ap? 
proaches  accomplish  clearly  stated 
■gpals? 

2:  Are  the  five  levels  of  learning, 
provided  for  with  appfbpriate: 
teachingrlearriing  activities  ? 

3.  Are  iiidiyidual  rates  of  learning 
recognized? 

4.  What  are  the  relative  einpliases 
given  to  individual,  sniall-grbiip^ 
whole-class  activities? 

'5l  Is  there  a  reasonable  range  of 
learriirig  actiyities  and  adequate 
balance  in  kinds  of  experiences? 
Is  there  ;i  breadth  of  dyriamic 
teacliirig  tecimiques  to^  give  vari- 
ety and  riiotivatibri  to  the  schpbl 
day? 

6.  Are  pupils  guided  to  express 
thenisejyes  creatively  ? 

7.  Is  the  innovation  econpmic«li  of 
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>  time;    space,,  and  hiimah 

.  -  -  ;  sources? 

SktlLdeydqpment^^  iSkHls  enable  man 
.  .  ftp  disco vef  knowledge,,  to  Utilize  it; 
and' to  continue  Uearnirig  outs^^^ 
formal;  «:hppi:  situatiom     In  shorty 
'\  *   skill'S/aid  mah  tp  /^^^^  an 
imi>prtant  :go        education:  Today, 
"'skill'^devei^opnient^i^ 
•.pprtanttand  must  b  of 
.ahy,<sch6pl/ciirriculum  Hurikins 
-(^)  identifies  ^t\yp  distinct  groups  pf 
skills: 

•'intellectual;  skills   such   as  ih- 
q^iO^-di  scpve  fy  and 
ing,'>  think  ing^sk  ill  s. 
^       S'^Er^ess,  skills  such  as  libfary 
skills  and^map,  ^^^^  and 
:table:iirtefpretatidn  skills. 
;6ertaini\questions  concefhing  skills 
should  ibe-raised^^^^  new 
materials: 

U  Are?  de  finite  \materials 

fierices  provided  for  developing 
" .  skills  pertinent  to  particular 
>  areas? 
,2:  Are  sevefal;  levels  of  thinking 

skiills  prpvidecl f^^^  ? 
Jl  Are  ^aids  provided  to  help  the 
teacher  ^manipid      the  complex- 
:ity:oftthinking  skills?^ 
biaghdjis.    '^Diagnostic  teaching  is 
imperative  if  we  wish  to  attaiii  lastiiig 
'  imptoyemeiit:  i  and  leaf h- 

;ing.  ^^aliy/benefits  are  to  accrue  from 
new  pfogfanis,  then  these  innoyatipns 
in  teacjiing-leariiiiig  imist  .provide  for 
and-  encourage  diagnostic  teaching" 

Agairii  educators,  need ^  to  ask  these 
^  questionsr 

:1.  Are  extensive  diagnostic  rnea^ 
suresppfovided  to  determine  each 
cliijd's    stfengtlis    aiid  weakr 
-  ^nesses  ? 

2;  Afe  follpw-ijp  niatefials/pfpvided 

aridkeyei^ 
:3:  Are  basic  skills  (in  any  area) 

^diagnbsed?. 
:4:„  Js-prugress:.evaluate^  definitely, 
Q     systematically,  frequently  ? 
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5:  Does  the  pfogfahi:  prpvide'traih 
ing  for  tlie  leaf hef  in^skills  bf. 
self-e valuation   as  paft  of  the 
rfaiV^.leafniiig'pfocess  ? 

Teacher^ s^gxtide 

^Research  indicates  -certain  vafiabj^ 
tliat  tend  to  incf ease  itlie  raie.arid^  de- 
gf eg  of , inipii-ljeajm^  effbrL  Afeny  pi^ 
these  variables  are  subject  to  cbritfbl 
and  iiianipiiiatipri  by  the  .teacher  {4). 
-Factors  iii  the  teadiing-leaf ning^  act  in- 
clude the:  fbllowing: 

•  Adjustment  bf  academic  cpntent 
to  fit;  individual  pupil  heeds 
Teacher    expectatibhs    pf  the 
.learner's  performance 

•  Pedagogy  designed  to  maximize 
rearniri|[-^motivatiph.  pf  the 
learner,  rate  ahdvdegfee  bf  deafn- 
jijg,  reteiition  bf*^\\^hat  is  learned^, 
aiid  gehef  a)  izatibiipfle^^^^ 

Pertinent  questions  include  the  fpl^ 
lowing: 

1*  Does  the  guide  implement  new 
appf baches  to  maximize  learn- 
ing? .  .  ^ 

2.  Dbes  the  giiide  help  the  te^^ 

to  apply  the  abpve  .viif  iables  ? 
3i  Does  the  guide  give  extensive 
Jnipil -participation   activifies  to 
supplement  the  teaching  process  ? 

4.  What  kinds  of  options  afe  built= 
in  fpf  the  teaclief  so  that  pupils 
liiay  wprk  at  several  levels  in 
leaf  n ing  and  invtliiiikiiig  ? 

5.  Is  the  pro^rahi  plann^v in  blocks 
bf  time,  that   is,  divided  into 
blocks  pf  teaclier-giiided-  instrnc-' 
tion  tiiiie  aiul  pupil  self-difectibri 
time? 

6.  Afe  the  iirocesses  ipr  teaching: 
described  completely? 

Intef est  and  satisfaction  can- b<*  exr 
:pefienced  i)y  teaciiers  .who  coTpperate 
in  appraisihg;tlie  many  educational  in- 
novations on  the  market. 
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Linguistic  Pri^^ 

Selectipnj  of  Materials 

Hans  G.lOlsen 
Wayne^State  University, 

FIVE  YEARS  ago  most  tcachers^  had  -  riot 
thouglit  of  Hngiiistics  in  connection 
with  reading,  and  few  recognized  au- 
thorities had  Velat^^^  knowl- 
edge to  reading  iristniction.  In  the  in- 
tenrening  yea^^^^  has  become 

-  a  vpopular  wpf  d* in  reading  circies;  It 
appears  .with  increasing  frequency  in 
tHe^professioria^  literature  and  is  popur 
laf  at  professional  meetings.  It  al  so 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  advertising  for 
readings  nmteriajs  and  in  the  iristfuc- 
tional  guides  -that  accpmp  many  of 
these  materials.  In  .short,  us^  of  the 
terin  has  spread 

While  linguistics  was  becoming  a 
common  word:  in  tlie  vocabulary  of 
reading  :pf6fessipm^ 
edge,  began  to  be  incorporated  in  read- 
ing; inaterials.  The  amount,  acairacy, 
corisistency,  arid  type,  of  lingiiistic 
V^lowliedgeHised  in  these  materials  var- 
ied'drasticaijy  Some  materials  made 
;extensive;use^^^^^^^^^  they  \vere 

Pbyjcusly  different  in  cbritent  (and- 
sometirTies  from,  the  u.sualj 

-reading  materials.     Qther  materials- 
wcre/advertised:  as  integf ating.-liriguis- 
tic  knowiedge^^^       more}  cbri ventional 
Mten  these  materials  apr 
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.peared:  little  different  irorii  established  ■ 
materials  that  remain^:  unaffected  by 
the  advent  of  linguistics;  Of  cpiirse, 
many  of  the^  materials  \yith  soriie  claini 
to  linguistic :  in volveriierit:  fit  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes. 

Purihg  this  time  "Ijriguistic  mate- 
rials** became  the  hottest  item  on  the 
market.  The  magic  ofrtHis  la&el  in- 
sured interestj  even  excitement  For 
the  first  time  new  series  were  made 
available  book-by^bobk  as  they  caniie 
off  the  presses.  The  con veriHorial  pro- 
cedure of  holding  ail  texts  uritihth^ 
whole  series  was  .ready  was  ljunked;% 
^  meajriirig  that  often  tlie  first: book  i^n^ 
"  "senes  had  been  on~  tlie  market  arid  re- 
vised at  least-once  by  the  time  the^^ 
one  \yas  available.  Schwl  systems 
sometimes  committed  themselves  to 
inaterials  .without  having  the; oppoftu^ 
nity  to/  study  them.  In  such -cases, .it. 
appafently-was  stylish  to  select  mate- 
rials that  were,  supported  by  a.claini^to 
linguistic  acceptability.  An  accompa-. 
liyingrpheriohienori  was  the  rather  dra- 
matic iricfease  of  such  readirig  matef 
rials  oh  the  market;^ 

The  linguistic  method 

The  charisma  of  jhe  term  linguistics^ 
and  the  impact  of  ttie  first  linguistic 
daily  based  materials  gaveirise  tp  three 
closely  related  misconceptions;  All 
three  are  cpritairied  iri  the  cpmmon;ex- 
pression  ^Uhe  lingiiistic  method!'  which, 
has  been  heard  all  too  often  iri:  discus- 
sions of  reading  instruction.  Therfirst 
misconcepciori  is  that  there^is  only  one: 
approacir  to  organizing  linguistic  con- 
tent for  teaching  reading.  A  i9<^^^ 
the  various  materials  that  include  jiri- 
guistic  content  shows  the  falsity,  of  this 
belief. 

The  second  miscoriceptipri  is;  closely 
related  to  the  first.  It  is  that  there Js 
general  agreement  as  to  the  linguistic 
content  tp  be  included  in  materi2ils;fpr 
the  reading  program  ?  Again;  a  quick 
glance  at  the  various  avajlabie  mate- 
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.rials  . m  m^es  clear  how  er- 

irbncousthis  con^^^ 

The  :thifd  misconception  is  that 
there  is'one^generaijy^acqeptedMin 
tic  method;  of  teachiiig^reading.  Most 
^authorities  agree  that  so  far  no  such 
;meth6d-has<l)eeii  developed.  What  is 
voften  different  is  :the  content\arid  its 

'""arrangSrient^'in  the  matefials.  But.  tlie 
approach  to  teach  ahis  content  lias 

^  j^en,  Jor  the  most  part,  fatlief  conyehr 
tjonai^. 

ThesCAthree  fnikbiicepti^  brought 
tp  light  inahe.expressioii;'^^^^ 

,    tic  method!*  have  had  u 

seguences^  Many,  practitioners  have 
uncritically  a^^^  first  .program, 

to  "come  along  that  ehiphasizecl  the 

w  word-iingiiistic.  Tlie.appfoachaised  in 
that.:program  or  any  very  snriilar  one 
h^s  hccome  the  their,  eyes. 

Tluis,  they  need  not  look  further they 
are  among.^the  vangiiard^^  If  the  fasli- 
Jonable  thing  is  to^  use  a  linguistics 
program,  then  tiiey  are  right  in  style. 
Frequently  these  people  have  been 
content  that  the  lirigiiistic  knowledge 
presentedariithe  niaterials,  is  sufficient 
for  full-  imdefstaiiciing  of  linguistics. 
A.  little  .further  investigation  inakes 
clear  \that  such  a^^  is.  naiye.  The 
amount  of  lingiiistic  knowledge  now 
available  simply  preclude  any  stivh 
easy;  way  of  de\veipping  uiiderstahding. 

PrincipleSi^  criteria,  jind 

fleeting-  materials  * 

The  use  of  linguistic  principles  in 
scfecUng  mate^^^^^  teach  reading 
dates  back  only  a  few  years.  Other 
principles . receive  more  attention  e ven 
now.  In  any  case,  when  principles  are 
identified  for  selecting  materials,  they 
assuriie  the  status*  of  criteria. 
;Eyeryone^who  selects  materials  applies 
one  criterion:  or  more  as  a  standard 
against  which-  to  measure  materials. 
This  steridafd  fpfpyid^  frafnevyprk 
for  analyzing  the.  materials.  Viewing 
principles iih^^this  light  clearly  outlines 
Q   jrdcr  and  limportarice  of^the  tasks 


of  those  responsible  for  selecting: read- 
ing materials. 

Selectors. mustrfifstcpmp^ 
criteria  comprehensive  enpugh  to  cover 
all^  are«1s  considered  important.  These 
criteria  may  embody  psychplogk^^  so- 
ciqcultufal:  literary,  arid  educational 
priiicii)les  as  well  as  iingiiistic  prihcir 
j)les.  For  example,  certain  priiiciples 
relating  to  the  durability,  attractive- 
iiess,  .ui(i  cost  of  tlie  materiajs  inay  be 
as  basic  to  spiiie  selectors  as  any 
guistic  principle.  In  accepting  tliese 
principles,  lip  liiatter  what  their 
source,  the  selectors  inake  thehi  cri- 
teria for  use  ill  their  analysis  of  avaih^ 
bie  materials.  The  specific  situatibii  in 
which  tlie  hiaterials  will  be  used  usii- 
aliy  plays  an  important  ;paft  iiVdeter- 
hijriing  which  priiiciples  to  include. 

After  deyeloi)ing  a  comprehensive, 
cpnsistent  set  of  criteria  the  available 
niateriais  must  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
iuiiie  which  ortheni  most^nearly  m^^^ 
the  standard  set  by  the  criteria.  The 
strengths  and  shortcomings  of;  eacli  of 
them  must  be  deterininedi  The  one 
Avitli  tiie  fewest  weaknesses  wlieh  mea- 
sured against  the  standard  prpyided^ 
the  criteria  shbuid  be.  Mected*  Rarely 
wilb  iiiaterial s  iriatch  the ,  standard'  comr 
pietely .  The  aut iior  prpbably  u sedTc fi- 
teria  that  differed,  spmewhat  frpm 
those  developed  by  any  selector  be- 
cause pn\y  rarely  are  materials  ;pre^ 
pared  for  a  specific  loail  situation.. 
Tlie  facts  of  ecphoinic  life  cause  most 
publishers  to  strive  for  a  larger  mar- 
ket; Ahotlief  element  is  that  each^sit^ 
uation  differs  froai  every  other;  each  is 
iiriiqiie.  Variability  of  the  children; 
the  teachers^  and  the  reading^programs 
are  basic  factors  accounting  for  tlie 
uniqueness  of  each  situation  in  which 
reading  materials  are  used. 

The  third  task  is  the  selection  of  the 
materials.  It  should  be  noted; 
ever,  that  vyhen  the  selector^  fpliow  the 
procedures  outlitied^  here^  the  actual 
choice  pf  materials  rests  upon  the  de- 
yeldpnient  of  an  artidilatfS,  cbmprcr 
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hcnsive,  consi^erit  set  of  criteria  and 
the  analysis  of  available  niaterials  based 
oh  these  enter ux  Sdection  itself  conies 
naturally  from  the  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terials according  to  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  selector 

Representative  lingli  istic  principles 

A  couple  of  years  ago  at  Wayne 
State  over  ZOO.principles  that  selectors 
rhight  use;  as  criteria  were  ideiitified 
(i);   Df  tliese,^aj)o«t  fifty  were  lin- 

^  giiistic  principles.  The  remainder 
%ere  xiassified  as  j)^^  s^cio- 
aUtural,:e(luaili  or  literary  priuciT 
ples;  Since  tlien  additional  principles 
in  all  categorjes  have  come  to  atten- 
/;tion.  Ahiong|the  more  tlian  200  prin- 
ciples,, niany  ure  seidoiii  used"  as  cri- 
teria in:.aha!yzing  aiul  selectinjr  inate- 
rials.  Qtiiers  are  contradictory :  selec- 
tors court  d^^^  if  they  include 
0me  criteria  th^  conflict  with  others 
they,  have  ^iccepled;  Ai lother  thing:  is 
evident:  200  principles  are  far  too 
to  h.\ndje  iirany  useful  set  of  cri- 
tefiai  Eich  of  these  things  holds  true 
for  the  dingiiistic  principles,  too.  A 
gi^f  many  of  thenvare  seldom  used; 
Gqnfljct^  are  included,  and 

fift>^  ling^ji^^^^  than 
most  |elecl6fs  would  wish  to  accept  as 
criteria  in  arialy zi ng  mat  er iai s  anyway. 

Linguistic  principles  derive  from  the 
scientific,  sUidy  of  language.  Most  lin- 
giiists  tend  to  Teject  the  prescriptive 
approach  of  jraditiohal  grainmarians. 
Descriptive  linguistics  seems  at  this 
TR9|n^  to/ifay  the  greatest  relevance  to 
^the  teaching  of  rea^^^  This  concju- 
si<m  could  change  as  transformational 
grammar  becomes  niore  widely  under- 
stood  ^and  used  in  ^  reading  circles; 
HoweverViri  th^^  paper  di.sciission  wiil 
be  confined  to  princjples  based  on  de- 

'  scripUyeiihgui^^ 

Representative  examples  of  linguis- 
tic principles  are  in.the  qties- 
tions:  tliat^pl^^^^^^^  Each.of  these  ques- 
tions might  be  useful  in.  establishing 
"i^  la  for  the  analysis  of  reading  ma- 
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terials,  for  a  given  sjtuation.  Only 
those  \yho  miist  select  ^the  materials 
can  make  a  Judicious  decision  as  to 
which,,  if  any;  of  these  wilt  be  appro- 
priate. Better  decisions  can  be  liiade, 
^  however ,  if  t he  whole  range  of ; possible 
lingiiistic  principles  is  known  to  sclecr 
tors.  These  e.\ami)les^  Uien^.^give  _an_ 
idea  of:tiie  raiigc  of  jxissibilities. 

What  provision  is  made  jor  contfoU 
l^^ff  graphcmc-phoncmc  cqrrcsppn- 
dcnccf  The  relationsljip  between 
synii)ol  and  sound  is  rigorously  cbri- 
troijed  in  some  niaterials.  Otliers  ig? 
hore  this  i)rihciple.  The  Initial  Teach- 
ing Ali)habet  is  an  attempt  to  prbyide 
a  consistent  aiul  constant  reiaUonship 
between  symbols  and'  sounds.  Eacli 
synibol  represents  only  one:  sound  in 
i.t.a:  Other  appraiches  using  tradi- 
tional ofthogfaphy  introciuce  children 
to  reading  in  malerials  that  are  con- 
trolled to  j)resent  only  regiijar  corre- 
spondeiice.  Irregularities  are  withheld 
until  later.  Froni  a  linguistic  view,  the 
task  is  to  help  the  diild  understand  the 
code:  that  letters  rr/^r<?^^»«/  sounds. 
This  approach  differs  from  the  ^lisual 
phonic  biie  which  teaches  children 
letters  have  sounds,  for  exaniplc,  by 
stressing  the  sound  of  "s.-'  The 
Blboinfield-Barrihaft  inaterials,  Let*s 
Redd^  \vere  anipng'the  first  to  stress;a 
consistent  graphehie-plioneme  corre- 
spondence. Others  have  been  made 
available  sincei  The  irregularities  of 
American  English  spelling  make Jt^im- 
|)ossible  to  retain. a  consistent  syihbpl- 
soiind  relatiorisliip  for  very  Jong; 
Thiis,  this  principle  probably  lias  little 
utility  as  a  criterion  for  analyzing  ma- 
terials other  than  those  for  beginning 
readers.  " 

What  focus  is  there  in  the  materials 
on  . words  as  such?  Many  readingjiia- 
lerials  emphasize  individual;  words  in 
quite  a  numl)er  of  ways.  Gliildren 
may'be  introduced  to  reading  by  learn- 
ing a.  group  of  words  by.  "sights" 
Often  new  words  appear  in  ieachefs' 
niaterials  as  j^rt  of.a  list;=instructions 
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for  presentmgxtheni  to  children  accoin* 
pany  this  list.  Word  chartsiaiul  flash- 
cards  commpiily  arc  used.  This  ciii- 
phasis  oh  -words  seems  so  inescapable 
arid  correct:  that  most  adults  do  not 
qiiestion  it,.  Tct  Hngiiists  have  found 
words  as  such  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
the  concept  of  a  Avprd  ls  siniply  too 
"fiuzy.  Tliey  takx  sj)oken  langiiage  as* 
basic:  printed  niaterials  contain  sjxjech 
written  down.  In  written  form,  words 
come  through  cjearjy  because. there  are 
spaces  between  them.  This  ;i>attcrii  is 
not  always  the  case,  however,  in 
speech.  The  *'gusinta"  that  niaiiy 
learned  in  division  is z a  case  in,  point. 
In /vvritten  fofn]  there  is  no  qucstioii  as 
to  the  nuihj)ef  of  words,  but  in  the 
normal  flow  of  language  the  breaks  be- 
twxjeii  words  are  much  less  obvious. 
Js  'fgiisirita'*  one  wp  ?  tv/o  ?  or  three  ? 
Another  illustration  of  confusion  for 
children  is  that  ^* have  to"  is  two  words 
Jnit  "iiito**  is  only  one.  The  point  is 
tliat  words  are  not  always  as  clear  as 
educated  adulK  often \takc  for  granted 
that  they  arc;  Soine  selectors  will, 
.dioose  the  criterion  that  words  should 
.fc  enVphasized;  i^  readings  niaterials 
:l>ecau»c  there  is  aiiiple  evidence  that 
cliildfeh  learn  to  read  using  such  an 
approach^  Others  will  concede  that 
cliildfeh  will  probably  learn  to  read  if 
words  as  such  are  stressed  1)iit  accept 
ail  opposing  criterion  that  the  larger 
units  of  language,  siicli  as  seiiteiices 
and  strings, of  sentences,  should  Ik:  em- 
pliasized  because  mean ing  is  geii crated 
by  tjie:f]ow  of  language. 

T)o  the  rcadmj  materials  dssumc  d 
iiVffl^  -^correcr  Rmjlishf  Teachers 
Imye  long  been  aware  that  dblect dif- 
ferences are  widespreacl.  Those  who 
te^ich  reading  have  stniggled  with  the 
problems  that  result  from  these  differ- 
ences, ^tahy  haye  reached  tlie  \yo\\\t 
at  which  .they  reverse  the  question  iii 
order  to  develop  a  suitable  criterion : 
Do  the  materals. provide  for  the  pfe- 
Q   inaht  dialect  ih  a  given  local  set- 
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ting?  Lingiiists  view  all  dialects  as 
ejfiually  valid.  This  fact  docs  not  inean 
linguists  are  unaware  that :ct;rt.iiii  diaT 
Iccts  are  sp<^':illy  more  acceptable  than, 
others  but  that  eicli  dialect:  is  systemf 
atic  and  is  deeply  internalized  by  the 
child  by  the  time  lie  starts; any  fonnaj- 
readjiig  progf ahi .  The  .problem  -  is  that 
many  cliildfeii  are  j)ciiaiiz&l  when  the 
reading  materiais  assume  skWhdard  or 
**cof rect"  dialecti  Often  |  tliose  to 
\viiohi  standard  English:  is  Jinfahiiliar 
hiu St  learn  a  hew  <1  ialect  ;.1iid :  I ca r h  to 
rAid  at  the  .same  time.  Ih.hiost  qises,. 
present  reading;  niaterials  tend  to  giyc 
little  attehtioii  to  tnis  problem  of  diyefr 
gent  dialects.  They  contain  little  to  as- 
sist teachers  in  tnidcrstandiiig  that  the 
laiigiiage  of  chikireu  is  a  iiiatter  of  dia- 
lect f atlief  tliaii  ini maturity.  A  grow- 
ihg  hniiiber  of  iiiateri.'ils,:tji6ugh  istill  a. 
liiiiiority,  use  the  pliildren*^  dmlect  lis  a 
basis  for  tlie  vocabulary.  Experience: 
cliiirts  are  probably  the  materiais  tliat 
provide  the  l)e.st  approxiiimtiori  the 
yoc.ibulary  and  syntax  of  childfen's 
language.  Few  niaterials  of  any  kind, 
however^  deviate  frohi  convent ioiial 
sj)eHiiig.  Z      '  ' 

Do  the  reading  materiais  cpniatn  the 
common  language^  structures  j)f:  prat 
language?  One  frequent  criticism  ^of 
iiiany  cohtciiiporary  reading  materials 
is  that  "peoj)le  don't  talk  tlmt  yyay"  or 
"that  .sounds  awkward."  It  is  not:  just 
a  riiatter  of  choice  of  vocabulary  ;  it 
comes  when:  uiicpinnioii  language  pat- 
terns are  used.  The  iess-coniiiion  lan- 
guage patterns  siniply  do  liot  sound 
"right.**  Often  children  try  to7  "cof" 
rect**  the  language  of  the  niaterials  to 
iiiakc  it  fit- their  oraP  Ir.iigiiagc.  When 
a  child  encounters  "The  boys  were 
running**  and  re^uls  it  "The  boys  was 
running,**  he  is  not  displaying  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  hinguage  but  is  making, 
the  printed  matter  fit  the  proper  lan-^- 
gauge  pattern  as  he  knows  it. 

A  niofe  Ikisic  difference  between  the 
comiiion  syntact ical  patterns  in  reading 
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matemis  and  those  in  children's  oral 
language  is  illustrated^  when  chijdfen 
flojinder  upon  encountering  7uhrp/ 
saidr  joci-'  GKilidfen  in.  the  lower 
gtades  ve^  sejdpm  use  the  objectr 
verb-subject in  their  speecji. 
To  those  selectors  who  accept  this 
:prniciple  it  is  important  that  children 
Have  mater  mis  t^^^  them  -to  lise 
.the^cue  ^st(OTS' of  their  ow^ 
without  encountering  built-in  obsta- 
cles. 

Do  th^reading   materials  relate 

ipunctUatipn:  to  intm  Ajl  read- 

=  Jng  teachers  Hay  experience  with 
children  who  read  jddud  with,  little  in- 
dication of  any  undefstandirig,  of  the 

-relationship  tetwwh  punctuation  arid 
intonation.  The; fact  that  the.punctua- 

rtion^  within  the  reading :  passage  must 
serve  vas  oies  for  appropriate  intona- 

-tion  jseemsf tpihavie.  escaped  these  chil- 
dren;. Yet,;all- child  ren,^  pointed:  oiit 
earlier,  know-that  the  end  of  a  state- 
ment ca         signalled"  by  a  limited 

^ numbejfi  of rphras^  terminal  intonat ions. 
And^  the  children  recognize  each  of 

.these  tenniriab  fintohat ions.  B uild  irig 
one  thisiknpw  carries  greater  pos- 
si^bility^-of  succ^^^  does  telling 

tHem  that  .^a^^  a  complete 

thought.  Aftef-all^  the:latter  stands  as^ 
an  abstrad^^  diffiqilt  to 

relate  to  t^gtiage  as  even  children 

ikripwit.. 

The  most  common  approach  is  for 
teachers  tQ  jnstrikt  children  to  "read 
with  expfessipn.'*  Intoriatiohaj  ciies 
provided  rbytpm  marks  can  !>e 

Highlighted^ih  readirig.m  so  that 
children  come  to  relate  punctuation 
jharks  with  ihtonatiorial  signals  that 
feve  longibeem 

pattern.  Aticlosely  related  linginstic 
priricipje  niay  be  found  in  this  ques- 
tion :>potH(^^^  encourage  chil- 
;dren^:to -supply:  tji^^  intoiiatiotis 
^jn  reading  ^ 

'  -Gonclusion , 
O'^Hese:  few  examples  of  linguistic 
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principles  that  selectors  of  reading  ma- 
terials miglit  incjiide  as  friteriajfor  an- 
alyzing riiaterials  illustrate  phonemic; 
morphemic,  dialect^,  syntactic,  and:  in^ 
tphatipri  considerations.  Other  lin- 
guistic :principies  cin  be  s«lccted>frpm 
each  of  these  aras.,  in  addition,.  prin% 
ciples .  conceiTied  \y ith  the  accuracy  xjjt 
i^riguage  inforhmtipn  as  well  as  niore'' 
general  ^  linguistic  consider  at  ipris  might 
appeal  to.  some  sel«:to^      -  • 

To  make  wise  selections  of  Iniguistic 
principles,  selectors  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  variety  ,  of  sudi  priri- 
cipies  from  which  they  niight  choose. 
They  also  must  know  the  sp«:ifics.of 
the  situation  in  which  the  materWs 
will  be.used:  the  children,  the  teachers, 
and  the  reading  program:  _  They 
siiould  recogiiize  that  psychpl6gi<al^ 
sociocuitiiral,  educational, ,  ^d\literary 
principles  must  be  considered  along 
with  linguistic  ^principles  in  . order  to 
develop  a  cpmpreheiisive,  consistent 
set  of  criteria.. 

The  wide  range  of  readii^^^ 
how  available  makes  a  selefct6r*s  task 
very  difficult.  The  number  pf  differ-^ 
eht  basal  series,  supplemeniify  read- 
ers, trade  books,  workbooks,  jeview 
materials,  tests;  charts,  ^rds,  filnjr 
stripsi  aiid  teachers'  giiicies  jricreases 
a liiios t  daily.  So  many  of  t hese; jiivoke 
the  .magic  of  theMvofd  linguistics  thaV 
it  l)ehooves  selectors  of  reading  mate- 
rials to  know  sohiething  of  the  Hngiiisr 
tic  principles  they  might  use  as  criteria 
for  analyzing  these  materials.  The  scr 
lectioii  of  the  most  appropriate  mate- 
rials from  amphg  those  available  re- 
quires wisdom^  and  knowledge  in. 
choosing  the  criteria  that  will  giiide  the 
^electpf. 
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^Practidal  ^^^^ 
Sdi66lb€k>k  Selection 
^      rDmdvantaged  Pu^^ 

JGERiitjtjpE  Whipple 
^Dcfroii^Public^ 

TOTAY  one  of  thc^^^     challenges  to 
It^icrs  and^  pro? 
vide  d^l^  .with  sui^ble 

To^^  wdl-I(iiqwn 
^^t;  iKat  many:  disadyah^ged.  pupjls 
arcysfririi^  they  ^dihnot 

^nadi  T*hcy  ^  find;  the  language  un intel- 
lUgible^bediuse  i  t 


>T    3Tic^fhpney  wastrf^a^         fn  pur- 
^-jxh^ng  ;unsuitab^^^  nins 
T  iintq>iniilipns  of  doHars.   But  a /much 
iijp^ttf  waste  is  that  of  human  rcr 

§oyrccs.   Many  di^dvaiitaged  ;pupi^^^ 
"    ui^lc  to  read-  their  schoplbooks  fail 
Z  -ahdr^^dp  out:  from:  school.  Adults 
;  '^>^^  read  are  uh- 

ablCatpjnf^  du- 

'ttes  aiidrrights  as  citizens;  they 
ri  attain  emplbymeht  in  keeping  with 

than-  native  capacities ;  nor  can  thiey 

s  yChUdren's^  To  correct  this 

sittmttdn,  committees  having  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  select^  textbooks  must 
:Solve  several  important  problems. 
The  pbjectivie  of  all  schbolb6ok  sele^^ 
tion  is  tp-find  put  ^which  books  satisfy 
the  .rieeds:-of  the:=pupijs.  So  the  first 
^problem  ?is  one  of  selection:  What 
kinds  -  of  facts/re^^  best  the  tyjSe  of 
reading  materials  needed  ? 

Research  (^=:i7Iff):  indicates  that 
suchrfacts  as^hesef are  helpful :  I )  age 
of  the  pupils;  2)  "level  of  maturity, 
:teth{inteliectualf andreniot^  ;  3)  inr 
terests  1^  motivation ;  4)  experien- 
tial background;  5)  culture  from  which 
|hc  pupils  come  ^  in  reading  ; 

Z)  oral  language  develppmeti^^  8) 
diflicul tics  experienced  earlier  in  learn- 
„  ing^tp  such  knowledge 

O   .ptipils^  mere  is  ho  valid  basis  for 
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thS  ^^jn^ipn  ^d  cpihparispn.  of 
books. 

Standards  pi  evdluaH^^  A  second 
problem :  What  standards  should  be 
used  in  evaluatirig  schpol  books?  4n^ 
other  words,  what  qualities  or  charac- 
teristics describe :  the .  merits  and  limita- 
tions of  the  books^in  light  of  the  stu- 
dents' needs?  Let  one  illustrate  by 
reference  to  basic  readers.  Sfariy  dis- 
advantaged pupils  show  no  interest'  in,, 
or  mpXiv^tiori  for, .reading;  so  one;im- 
portant :  standard  :is%  interesting  and  at- 
tractive illustrations  that  will  entice 
the  pupjls  to  readi  Many  disadyan- 
taged  pupils  are  senpusly  ^retarded  in 
reading  ability  ;  so  anpther  standard 
deserving,  much  cinphasis^  B^^^  of 
cpmprehensiph  or  readability;  If  the 
pupils  are  r^dy  to  b^n  didionary 
^vork,  still  another  standard  relates  ^to 
tlie  useftiliiess  of  the  glpssaiy  in  the 
readers. 

Methods  of  evqlugtion,    Whqi  all 
the  essential  standards  have  been  de- 
fined ahd^  agreed^  upon,  Jhe  selecting 
committee  faces  the  difficult  prpblem 
of  determining  the  methods  tp  be  used 
in    e\'aluating    the    sample  b^ks., 
bbsefvation  shpws:that  airrCTt^me^^^ 
ods  of  evaluation  vary  from  the  ^brief- 
est consideration  of  bboks  to^yefy,  elab- 
prate  analyses,  frpni  questionable  tp 
sound  practices,  and  from  altpgiether 
subjective  to  scieiitific  technique  (5); 
Unfortunately,  few  pf  the  methods^.i^ 
iise  are  (lesigned  to  pbtaiji  objective 
data.   As  a  result,  books  that  merely 
look  promising  are   pfteh   selected i 
Then  the  teacher  who  must  use  ajbook 
urisuited  to  his^ pupils  .finds  it  jiiffi 
tp .  turn  Idirh ing  into  an  ejcciting  and = 
successful  experience. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  objective 
technique,  assume  that  a  committee  :is 
responsible  fpr  choosing  a  basic  reader; 
The  members  have  recognized^ thatithe 
valiie  of  a  l)Ook  depends  oh  many  qualr. 
ities  and  that  the  book  may  beiuperior 
5ri  one  respect  and  yet  so  deficient  in; 
others  as  to  be  of  little  valueV  Sp 


•  ratfjc^^^  than;  attempting,  to  appraise 
l<acKVrcad^^^^  ,the  committee 

^liicinb^rs^^  Up  definite  standards 

rof  ci^uat^^^  Among,  the^  are  the 
'thre^s^  liientidne^  earlier— interest  ap- 
:^J>of tthe  in^  readiabiiity  ^pf 

^tlfe^cpntent^  and  viisefulhess  of  the  glps- 
Jjuy./ TH^  /II^^^  wjere  ctoseri  be- 
J^sc|the)^^  quite  different:  as- 

:p(^s  of  i  But  vit  shouid  not  be 

mferr^^^^       ifacts.  about  these  feiv 
jtms/would^  sufficiently 
/cdmpfehchsive  cxiwriinatioh. 

IllustrqtwhL  JW'liat-objective  meth- 
ods  -^n  ^  applied  to  all;  the  books, 
alike  to^pbte^^^ 

rdativc^me^^^^  This  question  will  be 
-i^nsidered^^fifst,  as^it-  concerns  interest 
ap^Uof  illustra^^^^ 

jltescarch  (^^^^^^  shown  the  kinds 
pf^in^^  children  like  best.  The 

findings  should  enable  those  select 
bodks  to  increase  the  validity  of  thieir 
Judgments.  These  facts  concerning  il- 
ijptf  atipns  are  : 

IV  Illust ration s  may,  exert  a  negative 

as  well  as  a  pdstive  appeal. 
2.  The  larger  :th^^         number  of 
illustrations   in  the  :b6ok,  the 
^Higher  the  interes^^  value.  This 
,;^int:  holds  tfiie  up  tp.ah  unde- 
fined; Jppint   of  saturation,  at 
which  a>  textbopk   becomes  a 
mere  pictureb^ 
3;  The  Jarger  the  average  size  of 
the  illustrations,  the  higher  the 
interest  value,;0ther  things  being 
^ejjuaj. 

hh  yi'^stration  in  sevefal  colors 
has  greater  niOT^^  that 
is  black-andrwhite.  The  artificial 
use-of  a  single  color  other  than 
black  js  jess  appealing  than  the 
reajistic  us^^  pf  several  colors. 
51,  An  ijlustratip^^  with  a  center  of 
Jriterest  f^^  draws  the  eye  to  a 
prticular  /point  offers  greater 
#pcal^p^chiidreh  tha^ 
with  lip  recognizable  center  of 
interest  or  one^^^ 
Q      too  ^  many,' details. 
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6.  The  more  action  arid^  more 
interesting  the  action^  the  more 
appealing  is  the  illustratioii. 

7.  The  subje^^  illus- 
tratibh  ^has  a  irar^^ 

its  interest  to  children;  Eventful' 
topics  depicted'. m  the.iljus^^^^ 
have  ,  greater- merit  than  stili-life, 
topics!^ 

By  applying  these  s  to  all  or 

an  adequate  samplihgi^  of  the  pictures,, 
each  book  under  xphsidera^ 
given  a  rank  as  to  the  interest:  app^ 
of  its  illustrative  fnaterial...  Without 
such  definite  apprais^  6  iljustiraT 
tions,  the  purchasersnSTi^  un^ 
knowingly  choose  a  bppk  which  hsindi- 
caps  even  the  best teachers:in  deveiopf, 
ing  interest  in  /reading:  by  visu^ 
m^ris. 

Reisman  (5:326^332)  Thas  stressed 
that  disadvantaged  pupils  learn  best 
through  concrete^,  active  approaches 
siich  as  jolefpiayin 

fesentatiph.    A  reader  with.  Illustt^-' 
tions,  ranking  high  accprding/:t^^  the 
foregoing  stahdafdsi  can  lie  a  disti^^^ 
aidi  in  suggesting  .the  action  rand  cpn- 
vefsatipri  in  role-playirig. 

:But  disadvantaged;  children  also:: 
need  illustrations  ^  depicting;  characters  ^ 
with  whom  they. can  identify;  In  other 
words,  ihe  color  bars .  must tbe^brokehi 
The  pictures  should  show;  hoii white 
people  in  as .  favprable  a  light^as  whit^^^^ 
^people.  So/  each  illustration.pr  a  s^ 
pliiig:  should  :be  inspected  tb  see  the  ex^ 
tent  and-chafacter  of  the  ;inte|^atio^^ 
and  tabulations  of  the  results;shptild  b^^ 
made.  For  example,  is  there,  any 
built-ih'  discfiminatipri  such  ,as:,depict5 
ihg  N^egroes  as  bystanders,  imming 
white  characters  only,  putting;the  sto- 
ries of  Negroes  at  the  back  pf  the 
book,  presenting  Negroes  jri:  menial 
positions,  arid  not  depicting,  the  pjqfe^^^ 
sibrial  'Negro  and  others  of  :high  sta- 
tus? 

Ease  of  coinprehensjgn.  T^e.,secbndi 
standard  is  readability.  Unfortunately^, 
many  chiidreri  have  to  struggle  4b  un? 
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der^and  .wha^  read  in  their  text- 
feboks,  nbtbccatise  they  lack  :the  ^basic 
Tcading  skills  but,  sinipiy  beoVuse  the 
Ismguage  is  too  diffia^^^  Add- to  this^ 
for  children  of  riiinpnty  ethnic. groups; 
retardatjo  the  use  of  standard 
-English^  and  it  Js  pbvioiis  that  they 
:face  imjwssible  readingUa^  As  thjcy 
Ijprogfess  through,  school,  they  fall 
farther  and  farther  behind  I  Not  only 
:dp.they.  average  one  or  two  years  oyer- 
age  for  their  fgrade,  biit  tli^y  are  also 
retarded  in  reading  an  additional  one 
or  two  years  When  such  ipupils  are 
:given  the  typical  textbook  for  the 
jgp^de, Jsiit  any,  wo^^  that  frustration 
sets  in  ? 

T^Js  sijimtion  9^^^  only 
if  book  selection^  comiiiittees  predjct: 
reading: difficulty^^^^  objectively  and  ac- 
curately as  jposs^Ie  and  consider  the 
implications  of  tjie  fmdings  for  the-^par- 
ficiilar  child^ 

Puringvithe  ;past:f^^^  years,  various 
investigators  hiive  been  experimenting 
vyjth  ilie  xjevelppn  for- 
ijiulas  to  measure  reading  difficulty. 
Beginningvwitli  the  Winnetka  foi  mula, 
devised:  by  \^ogeI  and  AX^'ishbiirne^  at 
leashsix.  suchJfprmiiii'^^  beeti-  cpn- 
structedi  The  use  of  the  typioil  for- 
.niula.  involves  the  systematic  sahipling 
of  funning  words  and  analysis  of  the 
dj^a  to  cliscpyer  freqiiehcy,, complexity, 
ajid' sentence  length.  Piiblishers  have 
41  sed }  the "  forn  n ilas^iji  ad j u  st ing  the  ^  d i f - 
'ficulty  of^  schppjbpok  manii scripts,  aiul 
schpqlipffi^  used  them  occa- 

sipnajiy  to.  estimate  the  reading  diffi- 
xuIty;of  nfew;b6oks. 

rlt  js  now  known  that  the  statistical^ 
formulas,  ma^  misleading-  than 

MpIu!-'  Wh.^P.  several  different  rfor- 
mulas  a  re .  appi  ied  - 1  p  the  same  book, 
the  ratings  secured  ma^^  vary  a  grade 
ior  nipre.  Recently  Born'inth  ,(7 :82)^ 
reported- that  the  validity  correlations 
of -the  forhiulasrrange  from  .5  to  pnly 
'2-  So  after  using  a^formula,. a  coriunit- 
:tee,may  think^y^^^^  aUext  bcbres  high. in 
fl^  '  bilitynvheuiit  actual    does  not. 
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At  least  two  .important  advances 
have  .been  , made  recently  in,  the  deyel- 
opmehtof  precise  re«7dabilityjfpmulas. 
First,  Bormuth  has  derived  a, 

■  I arge  number  of  eht i r jely  new  ji Mgii ist ic 
variables  vyhich^  have  :x  hijjh  cprfela- 
tibn  (-934)  with  passage  difficulty. 
Second,  lie  has  shown^that  readability 
torhni las ^ can  predict  difficulty  as  well 
ipf  pupils  at  pne  grade  level  as  for 
those  at  tlie  pther  levels.  Thus,.  \yhile 
oiie  cahri6t;reconimend  rea^^ 
niulas  at  preserit;  dpubtless  in  tlKe  fu- 
ture  they  will  be  greatly  imprpyed^ 

AIsp,  by  reading  in  the  area  of  read- 
ability,  a  committee  member  can  be- 
come mucii  nidre  sensitive  to  the/ di^^ 
culti\s  of  words,,  clauses,  and  sen- 
tences. 

.Until  valid  formulas  are  available,. 
1)o6k  selec t  ion .  CO mni i ttees  rnay  ite st  the 
(liffictilty  of  the  book  in  the  hands  .pf 
the  piipii  rather  thanrdej)end  pn/mere 
consensus  of  opinion.  However^  there 
is  need  for  controlled  pfocedufes.  A 
valid  tri«1l  is  dependent  upon  observe 
unce  of  the  principles  of  experimentar 
technique.  As  far  as  ppssible,  ^factors 
other  than  read ihg  difficulty  slipul(l;be 
controjled^  so  that;  tjiey  wiJX  not  «3ffect 
the-  results.  For  example,  identical 
procedure  should  be  followed  in  niak- 
ing  comparative  trials  of  different  ti- 
tles. The  niunber  of  piipils  j)«irticipat- 
ing  should  be  large  enough  tp  insure 
statistic.nl  reliability  of  the  data.  The 
directioiis  for  the  test  sliould  be  cje«irly 
defined: 

One  type^of  test  that  can  be  objecti- 
fied is  that  of  using  a  :sampl jng  of  .pas- 
.•Higes  fioni  each  book  as  oral -reading; 
tests:  This  technique  feveais  the  me- 
ciianicai  clifiiculties  of  the  langurige 
itsed:  It  involves  giving  a  standard- 
ized orai-reading  test  to  tlie\pupils, 
systematically  sampling  passages  frbhi 
the  ciiffefejit  books,  using  them  as 
oral-reading  tests,  aiid  comparing  the 
< child reiVs  scores  \\\  accuracy  on  the. 
tests  witLthose  on  tlie  un standardized 
I)assages. 
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in  such  a  test  tea  Detroit  teachers 
cooperated  in  appraising  six  fourthT 
grade;  readers..  Participants  Avere  ah 
equal  riumbe^^  of  boys  and  girls  >vl1o^ 
made  average  -fouhli-gm  on 
the  JGAj^  '^M  Check  Tests; 
Permissipiricwa^^^  obtained  from  the  .puo- 
Hshers  to  :use  mimeographed  copies  of 
ihe  ssmple  order  t  rule 

puttheiirifluence  of  such:  factors  as  il- 
lustrations ar4  differences  initype  face. 
.  The:  results  obtained'  were  surpris- 
ing. Of  die  six  reade^^^  ap- 
proximated fpurth-gfade  re^^^^ 
Even  in  thau  reader,  certain  stones 
*wejre  .much  harder  than  others.  The 
five  other  readers  varied  widely  in  difr 
ficulty  as  shown  by  the  number  of  ef- 
Tofs  made  in-re^^^^  them. 

Similarjyr  sufficient  sampling  of 
passages  might.  1^  silent-read- 
ing ^tSsts,%i}dthe_c  technique,  used 
to  , test  comprehension.  According  to 
Bormutfi.  J(L:82-^):  a  *'cioze  test  is 
made  oyer  a  passage  by  replacing 
everyr  fifth '>v,  :)rd^  Avith  ah  underlined 
zbiank -of  a  standard  length.  Subjects 
are  told  :to  the  words  they 

think  were  deleted  .and  responses  are 
_sc9r?4  ^l^^y  exactly 

matchj  cthe  words  deleted;**  Scoring 
synonyms  ;has.  hot  been  found  to  in- 
erase  the  validity  oLthe  scores. 

Hafner/s  di^ussjon  of  readabih'ty 
'problems  (2)  ihcliid^  ideas  thai  can 
be  used^as  stand^^^  in  irispectirig 
^books^  pagerby-pa^^^  Examples  of  the 
standaf^^  long 
;w6rd s ,  ^iise ^  of  riou h s  and  verb  s  a s  6p- 
gppsed.  to.  >adj\ective^  and  adverbs,  and 
style  that  is.  concrete  rather  thanrab- 
istfact; 

Glqssgfies..  The  usefulness  of  glos- 
^fies.  iii  children?s  basic  readers  is  . a 
thir^  important  standard.  Recently 
there  Hai^be^^^^  trend  toward  earlier 
teaching^of  the  iise  of  the  dictionary. 
Pl?R!^r*ltPD' have  been  ap^ 
peanngcin  f ead^^  as  the  third 

gf%le  ;and;  pic^^^^     dictionaries^  even 


A  glossary  ill  a  third  reader  can  be^ 
very  useful  aid  .in  developing  dictiojir 
ary  readiness.  It  can  afford  practice 
ih.Jiotihg  aiyiabetical  positm 
querice  and  in  obbining  the  meainih^ 
of  hew  words. 

Inspection  of  tlie  glossaries  'in  foiif 
ithird-grade  readers  shqws^tliat  tjiey  in- 
clude :  pf qnuiiciatioh  keys  similar  ;to 
those  in  begmuhg  dictionaries;  illus- 
trations, either  colored  or  black-and- 
white;  descriptions  below  the  illustra^ 
tioiisi  consisting  of  a  word^  arplifase,  a 
seiitence,  or  a  paragraph  ;  definitions 
that  give  one  or  more  than  qn€^ mean- 
ing of  the  word;  and  sometimes  senr 
tences  to  show  how  the  word:  is  use^^^^ 

But  a  book-select iiig  cornmittee  must 
probe  deeper  to  discover  the  re^' value 
of;a  glossary  for  disadvantaged  pupils. 
Will  the  pupil  be  ableito  read  aM^^ 
defstand-the  definitiphs  given  ? -Dp  the 
definitions  shpw  vocabulary  cont^^^^^ 
Vocabulary,  control  is  especialiy  d^^^ 
bie*  since  by  definition :a  glossary: isnri- 
tended  to  clarify  word  nieani^^^ 
,     A  little  "detective"  work  can  iM^^ 
cate  the  readability  of  a:primaiy-gr^^ 
glossary.   All  the  examiner  has  to  dp 
is  to  take  a  sampling  of  the  entry 
words,  locate  the^  page  on  wHich  ^  each 
word  is  ihtrodiiced  in  the  reader,  and 
check  to  see  whether  all  the  words 
used  ill  defining  it  were  previously 
used  in  tlie  readers. 

Four  glbssaries  the  writer  examined 
showed  no  vocabulary  control.  :Pefi-: 
nitions  of  the  entires  not- pnly  'indu^^^ 
words  that  had  not  been  taught  but 
also  used  words  that  seemed  harder 
to  understand  than  the  \yprd  Being 
defined^  For  example,  the  word;  /flfe 
guage  was  defined  as  human  spearh ; 
business^  as  a  commercial  enterpr^^^ 
and;  diesei,  as  an  engine  that  burns  oil- 
with  heat  caused  by  tlie  cpmpressiori 
or  a  cohdensiiig  of  air.  The  introduc- 
tions to  the  prohuiiciatipn  keys  also 
lacked  vocabulary  contfoh  A  pupir 
coiiid  use  the  key  siiccessfiijly  only  if 
he     had     mastered    many,  skills: 
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Obviously,  iri:  the  -bpbks^  examined  the 
^portionV  devoted:  to  the  gioissafy  is 
wasted,  whe^^^  put  in  the:  h&ds?  oif/disT 
advantaged  tfe^^^^ 

•  In  bonclusion,"^  tHis  paper  has 
^stressed  three  main  points :  1)^  that 
every  year  the  pu  unsuitable 
'Books  for  $sadvantaged!  children 
mstes  millions  of  dollars ;  2):- that  the 
fselecUoh  results  in  extensive  reading 
failures j),  that  to  overcome  sucK 
i^ste:  qf  money  ;a^^  resources, 
.bp6k,  committees  need  to* em^  reli- 
able' standards  and^.m^  evajua- 
tiprL  ^yhicip!:  will  qbiaih  facts  about 
books  and  thereby  aid  in  identifying 
appropriate  b^  for  disadvantaged 
children.  Any  sacrifice  of  time;  ef- 
fort, and  expense  is  justified  to  this 
.end..  For  disadvantaged  will 
respond: to  instruction  when  they 
are  given  superior  schpblbooks—super 
nor  Jn  thefs«nse  or. being  fa^  iar -better 
adaptedtp  their  ne^ 
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should  ^be  a  beacon  illuminating:  the 
foyer  of  edut^tional  tinstitutions 
.  throughout  the;  lahdj  The  javi^  states  ^ 
that  "behavior  which;  is  satisfying 
tends  to  be,  lepealed:"  Needless  to 
sayi  this  law  was  not  established^  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  with:  disadr 
vantaged  cHiidfen;  however,  it  d6es 
seem  to  be  arpremise^Which.s^^^ 
established  and  a  pedagogical  practice 
to;be  followed  wheu  wdrkihg  with  the 
disadvaritagedichiid:. 

Reading  ability  _ 

Many  research  studies  have,  been 
done    recently    using,  disadvantaged, 
children  as  subjects;   !Most.  of  ihese 
studies  have  concluded  that  a  great: 
.majority  pf  disadvantaged  chi% 
retarded  in  reading.*  It  would  natu- 
rally follow  then  that  these  children 
would  not  find  reading  to  be  a^satisfyt 
ing  experience  and;  therefore,  would? 
not  be  enthusiastic  about  ^pfactici^ 
this  essential  skijL  Without :the:neces- 
sary  practice, ^  reading :  efficiency  cannot 
be  increased  ;.and  readirig:skills  teM^^ 
become  even  more  deteriorated;  rather 
than  .^meliorated. 

Selecting  materials 

This  lack  pf  reading  skill  qh  the  part 
pf  the  student  will  be  a  major  chal- 
lenge to  the  teacher  of  the  disadyanr 
ta^ed  youth.   Studies  have  beejl  done 
that  have  shown  the  areas  of  interest 
which  this  youth  enjoys;  it  then  b^7 
comes  the  unenviable  task  to  matchi 
interest  of  the  individual  child:  with, 
reading  material  commensurate  with? 
the  child's  stage  of  skill  developmeht. 
This  task  is  niuch  more  easily  st^tedc. 
than: accomplished:   However,  it  is  be- 
dniise  of  this  difficult  task  that  an  indi- 
vidualized approach  to  the  seiection 
materials  is  quite  necessary  for  ihe  dis^ 
advantaged  children..  In  initiating: an 
jridividualized-materialrselectiqn  ap- 
proach the  teacher  must  start  with  ^in- 
terests which  the  student  already  has 
manifested.  These;ihterests  are  .usual  jy 
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the  result,  of  cpmrniihity  environment 
or  peerrgroup  relationships.  The 
teacher.  must:be^quite  delicate  here  not 
:tp : attempt  to -superimpose  rigid  stan- 
dards of  material  selection^  It  has 
:feeh  demonstrated  quite  often;  that  .the 
easiest  way  to  restrict  pupil^  ehthiif 
siasni  isjor  the  teacte^^^  give  a  partic- 
ulaf:  book  or  set  of  materials  a  **sales 


Disadvantaged  adolescents  are 
more  interested  in  wirin ing  an  d  retain- 
ing^ the  re  spect  of  '  thei  f  fellow  students 
than  they  are  in  satisfying  the^ require- 
ments of  ihisirteacte^^  and,  therefore, 
the  "sales  .pitch"  technique  is  not  ap- 
propriate. This  does  not  mean  to  say 
thaf  Uhe  teach^^^^  npt'be  enthusi- 

astic about  the^many^ tasks.to  be  accom- 
plished in:  the-  total  reading  program. 
It  merely  means  that  an  extra  effort 
heeds  to  be  made  tofinyol ve  students  in 
the  sharing;  of  materials  and  hopefully 
through: this  process  to  kindle  new>iri- 
terests  an^  tastes  iij  reading  ^ and  coh- 
curfen^^^  develop  prpficie^^^^  in  the 
many^rSdih^^^^^  It  may  seem  that 

one  has  come  to  a  point  where  an 
either/or  selection  must  be  made. 
fEither  6^^^  pri  the  interests  of 

the  j^ild' a^^  to  develop 

i^ofiiciency  in-r^^  of  one  attacks 
his  feadmg  deficiencies  and,  then  beT 
gins  J6  extend  the  interests  ^  and  tastes 
.which  lead  to  a  mature  reader.  The 
selection  in  this  dicto^  should  be 
quite>  clear.  One  mu st  start  with  .the 
interests,  cjevelpp  proficiency,  and : with 
ithe^aid^ofr^^  to  the 

eyef-ctengirig  w^  the  printed 

page.  , 

In  order  to  individualize  material  se- 
lection, Spaclie  reports  in  his  book, 
GopdyRed^^^^^  Poor  Readers,,  that 
some  school  systems  have  attempted 
the  use  of.  varipus  formulas  to  pre- 
scribe books  for  children  of  varying 
abilities.  Some  have  chosen  to  divide 
the  sum  of  twice  the  mental  age  and 
theichrpnpipgica^^  by  three  to  find. 
:an  average  which  ^ J  tended- to  express 
O    ^relative  Jritefest  of  the  child. 
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Formulas-siich  as  these  rhiist  be  used 
with  extfeme  caution  when  working 
with  disadvantaged  youth.  A  major^ 
caution  is  in  the  measuremetittp  the 
child's  mental  age.  If  the  instrument 
u sed  to .  assess  the  mental:  age  was  pr e- 
dominateiy  a  readingjtest  or  a  measure 
of;  other  yefbalj  skills,  the  disadvan- 
taged child^  will  often  be  underesti- 
mated, and;  therefore,  a  formula  such 
as  that  given  above  will  compound  the 
ef rof ,  lexpfess  lower  levels  of  interest, 
arid  inflame  father  than: extingiiish^^^^^^ 
ember siof  reading  femediatiph. 

In  the  te.xt.  Essentials  in  Teaching: 
Redding,  hy  Eddie  C;  Kennedy  there 
are  listed  seven  criteria  >yhich  .should 
be  pf  value  in  selecting  either  books  ^on 
exercise  materials  for  Teading.  ^ptpT 
g"fams.  The  suggestions  giyefLaret]^^^^ 
materials  should  be  • 

.1.  Written  for  the  si^cific  purpose 
for  which  they  will  be  usedj 

2.  Varied'  enough  in  fofm  and  xpn- 
tent  to  give  all  practice  that  is. 
requiredi 

3.  Well  within  the  ability  range  of 
the  students  with  whom  they  wiU 
be  usedj 

4.  Weil  written  and^  printed  in 
easy-tp-readtype, 

5.  Written  so  they  may  bemused/ ih- 
dependeritly  by  student  s,  . 

6.  Easy  ;tp  evaluate  after  they  are 
completed;  arid 

7.  Available  in  quantities  large 
enough;  to  riieet  classroom  re- 
quirements. 

Bibliotherapy 

After  having  guided' the  leaf nef  in 
the.  selection  of  materials  for  both 
feading  instruction  arid  recfeatiprial 
f eading,  the  teacher  may  extend  activ 5- 
ties  to  the  area  of  biblipthefapy^ 
Thfough  this  phase  the  teacher  may 
aid  the  disadvantaged  child  in  solving 
certain  pf  his  personal ^  adjusthieM 
problems.  This  fofrii  of  aid  may  be 
fendered  by  having  yourigsters  disr 
pyef  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
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dilemma  of  4^  and  also  by 

/.encouraging  theniito  seek  a  better 'eiivir 

fohmentei:  atmosphere    to  continue' 

thtir  cpmplex^^  It  is  often  a 

shoclcvfor/a  cliijd  to  see  another ^p^ 

in  the  sam  similar  cir&mstahce^as 
/Kis  own.  When  wqrlcing  \yith'the  dis- 

.advantaged;  this  f ehipyedHype,  of  iden- 
tification, with  problems  of  others 
^candhelp:  to  remedy,,  or  at  least; accept, 

some  of  the  ^  which  the  child 

iis:^^periencing  witiiout,  damaging  or 

threatening'  a  alfeady-stfained  egO; 
-^ailey,;m-^^  1956)  lists 

Jive^  geheralHtyp^    of  insecurity  that 

reading,  can  help  the  child  to  over- 
xome: 

4.  /Dipse  'ba^^^  his  relatiotis 

\witlf=His  peer^ 

TTipse  bSsed  on  family  relation- 


2. 


3;  Those  ^resulting  from  repeated 
faiiufes. 

_       ^lia^^^^  on  economic  fac- 

-  tors. 

5;  Those  based  on  physical  factors. 

Tins  fo/m  aid  is  lipt 

new;  to  sclipojs  pr  teachers.  The  Nezv 
_  England  Primer  eyeh  contained  such 
eclecticcautiohs  as. 


**He  who  ne*ef>learris  hisrA,  B 

Forever  Avill  a  bjockhead^be ; 
But;he  who  tp  liis  bpbk's  incM 

Will  soph  a^golden  tfeasurie  find«"^ 
Many  critics  of  tlie  bibliotherapy. 
metho<l  -Vvarh  that  by  using,  'this, 
nietlidd  one cmay^encpurage^childre  to 
^prgct  pr  divprce!themselve^  frpm  Tealr 
ity  arid,  thus  one  may  promote  ^poorer 
personal  adjiistmerit  andl  in  titrn  en- 
courage the  -tnanifestatipn  of  eyeri 
riipre-Iifriited  readirig.  matufity.  To 
this  criticism  one  can  only  respond 
with,  an  everTincreasihg  faith  in  one's; 
.professional  jiidghient  tp  jneticulously 
balance  the  child's  .  exposures  tp"  mater, 
rials  of  reality  arid  thpse  designed 
proriiiilgate  personal  improvement; 

Summary 

The  task  of  selecting  materials  ;fpr 
the  disadvantaged  junior  high,  schopt 
student  is  a  diffidilt  one  ;for  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  It  is^  nipre  tham^ 
assigning-  requi red  reading  rlists-  pf '3rer 
cording  interests  by  the  use  pfrstan- 
dardized  scales.  It,  is  a  task  Which  is: 
individual  by  nature  arid  eternalrby  de- 
gree. To  oversimplify,  4t  is  ^putting 
the  appropriate  inaterials  in  the^harids= 
of  the  deceptive  Jearrier  a^^  an  ppjppr^ 
turie^riipnient-rrnbt  an  easy  t^sk._^_I^ 
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The;  Librai^'s  Changing  Role  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading 

^GALMetz. 
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•BEFORErdisaissiri^  the  library's  role  in 
the"r«adif^^^^  writer  finds 

it:'necessary  to  set  a  stage  that  most 
-taichers.  are:  not  willing  to  face. 
Teaching,  as :  one  knows  it  today,  will 
tecofne  obsolete-  te^  short  years  from 
now— a  very,  short  period  of  time. 
The  roie  or  the  school  principal,  also, 
-wiif  be  changed  dramatically. 
Successful  experiments-  are  already 
under  ,way^  \to  Have  noneducat^  be-. 
S^ni^  the  :pn^^  P^aht  manager. 

The  teachers*  .unions  may  not  be  too 
zfaDAvrpng^J^^^^ 

ing:  adihini strator s  and  supefvi sor s  an d 
the  role  ihey  wiH^be  playing, in  th^  fu- 
ture of  .edut^^^  However,  the  li- 
^firarians-  wilt  face,  the  most  drastic 
change  ofaH^^ 

So  many  drastic  changes  already 
?haye  taken^[)lace  in  the  last  few  years, 
that  at.  least  90  of  the  library 

programs  alfeidy  are  completely  out- 
dated. Yes,  even  at  the  elementary 
;schooj  ileyeU^  Recently  the  writer 
Ji^fd  a;  fellow  administrator  mention 
that  ^*a^  giai;t  is  at  our  doorstep  and 
knocking:  oh  the  door?*  This  state?, 
ment  is  typicar  of  administrators  in 
that  they  (the  writer  included)  are  al- 
ways ia  step  of  two  behind  the  times. 
The.giaht  is  not .  at  the  doorstep  ;;he  is. 
ai ready  in  the .  schoolhou  se,  and  ini les s 
one  adjitstssthe'  fiifnitiire  inside  it  arid 
the  ^typ^voj  e  Uicational  family  life  ex- 
isting, ^tliew  giant  undoubtedly 
swilk  cause ^^a^^^  turmoil  and 


^havpc.    He  may  even  deal  a  d(^th 
blow. 

Who  is  this  giant  ?   His  name  ijm- * 
piy  is  'Mridividualized  learning."  purr 
ing  the  riext  ten  years  brie  will  see 
unbelievable  and  fantastic  changes;  in 
educatiori,  changes  absolutely  neces- 
sary due  to  life  iri  an  amazingly  sciehr 
tific  world;   ^Educators  today  afej  ir^^^^^ 
voived  in  ari  educational  fevolutio^^ 
not,  they  should  'be.  llie  afflmu^^^^ 
money  spent  for  teachers  tp^  attend" 
ineetings,  such  as  the  irA.  riot  being 
liiade  available  so  one  can  returnxhom^^^ 
and:  continue  doing'  everything  Uie 
sariie  old  way;   Medical  d^tofsr^engiV 
neers,  architects,  and  qtlief  prof^- 
sional  people  attend  cpriyentipris,  for 
the  most  part,  to.  leafn^new.  arid>excit'- 
ing  methods.  However,  too  often  edu- 
cational conventions  serve  as  vacar 
tions,  and  pepple  are  anxious  t6?attend 
because    the    travel    is  brpaderijng; 
Often  one  goes  hpriie  with  a  few  dis^ 
gniritled  reports  and  says,  "Yes,  T 
heard  some  kook  recommend -doing 
away  with  principals;  librarians,  and 
even  teachers.'*'  At  conventions  and 
other  meetings,  those  in  educajtior  nof- 
maliy  react  with  trigger ^ike  emptibn^^ 
whenever  they  hear  ideas  that  are  dif 
ferent  from  their  own. 

If  the  idea  of  educational  ty  !-ad^ 
been  pfeser ted  just  twerity  years  ago^ 
most  educators  would  liave  considered 
it  a  joke  and  rejected  tie  id(^. 

A  iibraiian  friend  feceritjy  said  that 
:bo6ks  and  the  classroom  wiU  never  be 
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:rcpiaced:  Wt\\i  books  wiir  be  re- 
„placed;  especially  fesoufce  bboksj  and. 
so  wiir  libraries  as:^  described;, 

-  The  tremendbus  inc^^ 

:  in  the  past 

decade  lis  already  change. 

-  ^      TKe  field  of  edu<^^^ 

change.     Educators    will    be  hard 
pres^d  to  keep  up  with  t^^  As 
_  .  a  boy  .growing  iip  in.  a  Dutch  atnio- 
:      sphere  in  Pennsylvania,  the  writer  at- 
fendcdza  typic^^  school  during 

his  fir st-eight  girade^^  all  eight  grades 
being  held  in  t>5^6  rooms.  One  day 
schoor  was  dismi ssed  so  that : al  I  con  1  d" 
TOlic  to/^a  near^^  wait  for  a 

^gfeatmew  diri  overhead  on 

ats  way  to^^  What  a  jPantas- 

tic  inachinej  ft  was  unbelievable, 
traveling:  tHfpugh  the  air  at  60  miles 
an  ihpur  and  carrying  thirty  passenr 
gefsi  Eiftle  couW^  dreahicd 
>  -of^tKe  rpfes^^^^  The  writer's  closest 
iwyKqod^fp^^  possibly  have 

iimgmedc^^^  destiny,  because 

his  :pfe^nt\pipfes^  field  did'  hot 
exist.  He  attended  nearby  Alassa- 
chusletts  Institute^  Technology,  and 
toda^  he  is>a  le^^^^  scientist  working 
with,  the  peacefur  development  of  nu- 
energy  at  the  nevv  nuclear  power 
:plant  at  Saji  Onbfre,  California.  He 
had.fnuch  to  do  with  its  developmeht 
and  believes  is  only  the  very 

beginnings  era;  When  one :  reads 
about  training:  students  for  jobs  of  the 
future'  that  do  not  exist  todays  he 
shDuld-fem^^^^  that  niiilipris  of  ^peo- 
^ple  are  employed 'in  indus^^^  that 
were  not  in  , existence  when  ed- 
mcatpr  s- were  in  :schobl . 
:  Wlfatidoesithe;tef m  micro-electropr 
ics  mean?  This  process, is . permitting 
a  i^eat  ^r^^^^  in  teadiing  at  all 

level  s.  This  gicint  is  in  the  schools  and 
^fticularly  in  the  iibmries.  Yes;  the 
giant  is  already  in  the  libraries  and 
many,  many  more  giants  a^^ 
^cornf;  ^  Is  one  going  to  stubjbprhly  re- 
sistUHisjgfea^^  The  fan- 

micirordectfonics  Jridiistiy  is^ 
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than  ten  years  old,  and  yet  one  us  ah 
ready  seeing  the  beginning  of  student 
centers  with  fv  computers;  talking 
ty{>ewritefs,  andrmany  other -hew  and. 
excitirig  processes. 

Is  one  really  *i\vare  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  micrpTelecfrohic  develop- 
merits  in  relation  to  school;  libraries? 
'G*iri  one  really  coriiprehehd  wha  is  pc- 
ciirririg  arid  what  will-  occur  in  the 
very  riear  future  due  t^^  these  hew  procV 
esses.  Ihe  writer  femOTbefs  not  too 
inany  years  ago/bdng  ariiaze^^ 
delicite  detail  involved  when  seeing. 
The  Ten  Conimaridriierits.  reduc<;dLtp 
such  a  smalh  size  that  they  were 
printed:  on  the  back  side  of  a:  copper 
penny.  Triily  amazing?  Now  it  is 
possible  to  film  the\entire  Bible,  on-an 
area  half  the  size  of  a  penny.  Micfo- 
electrqriics  forces  one  to  revohitiomze 
his  thinking,  about  books,  dqcumerits,. 
and  other  media. 

Ail  educatofij  today  are  aware^pf (the; 
great  .mergers  taking,  place  imthe/busir 
ness  world  between  publishers,  and; 
riiamifacturefs.  Companies  do  not 
speno:  vast  siinis  of  mpriey  if  they  do 
riot  expect  a  profitable  return. 
Business  speculators  have  noticed  wilh 
open  eyes  that  the  federal  gpvefrime^^^^ 
is  putting  more  and  more  money;  into 
the  general  field  of  education.  They 
further  realize  that  this  trend  :is  prily 
the  .very  beginnirig.  Wi6n  the  present^ 
war  subsides,  billipris  arid  :biilioris  of 
money  presently  going  for  mijitary 
budgeting  will  be  poured  into  educa- 
tion.: This  funding  will  spur  irinova- 
tjbns  as  never  before.  The  surface  of. 
the  future  iri  educatiori  has  bfirely^^been 
scratched. 

School  libraries;  are  presently  caught 
in-the  middle  of  a  great  educational^ 
hiirricarie.  As  one  veiitures  more  and 
riiore  to  individualized  instmctiori,  one 
will  find,  that  the  role  of  the:librariari: 
and  teacher  will'  overlap  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  coriimonly  fpurid 
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:ojE  Title  JijT^^^^ 

laiy  a4m^  about 
^.  itbianes.  Although  ischoo!  pifincii^^ 
, :  that^iibraries  are  fine  tp;  haye, 

sphqol^    boards    have  traditionally 
.frowned  on:  sp^^^  clcr 
jmcri&iy  a  variety, 

pf  tTOSoris^^  it  ^s  beeh  feh 

:  ffis^^^tudcntirt 

gree-is  for  61^^^  more  mature,  stu- 
dd^b  andrttat  the  concept  of  textr 
bc^kHCcntcrcd^  t^^^  is  the  best  ap- 
f>n)a^^  0ie  elementaty  s^^  age 
child.  One  now  finds  that  because 
Ais  tSl*  thinkirigj  one  hasr  failed 
miserably  in  maiiy^  areas  oreje^^ 
education.  Educators  at  aimeycls  find 
V  _  :tliat^gpckl,  active:  library  programs  eri- 
richlamphascs:  of  instruct  ion,  including 
reailing.  .  However^,  there:  is  ^^so  a 
growing  aware^^^^  es- 
tablish a  traditional  type  of  smatll  iir 
brary.  at  each  elementary  school  or 
High  schpoi  will  not  work  if  that  is 
about  allrthat  is ::being  done.  Just  a 
;p|accrtp  check  out  books  every  once  in 
a.  while  will  riot  help  a  reading  pro- 
gram or  any  program  for  that  niatten 
.  /Aihiajbr  pbstkcle  in  the  road  to  suc- 
.  cess,  isctlut  many  school  librarians  are 
suffering  from  ps^^  arterios- 
clerosis rhard^^^  of  the  riiiridi  in 
other  words.  Try  to  point  out  the 
fjurtXto  most  rlibrarians  that,  the  Dewey 
Decinial  System:  is  already  a  method  of 
thc,.past  in  view^^o^^  rievir  machirie 
systems  being;  devd^  and  one  wilh 
understand^  what  is>  meant  by  arterios- 
clerosis o^^^  the  mind.  Wheni  the 
D^wey  Gecimal  fSystem  is  challenged,. 
.  ?Hbrari%5:su^^  very  rigid 

and'qpcrate  with  a  closed  mind.  The 
librarian,  and  her  approach  to  edu- 
Jiqn  must  xhangd  rapidly  arid  immedi- 
atcly^        '  ^ 

iBiit,  what  .  can  one  take  back  to 
kh6oV;that  wiil-^^^ 

igrjuns?  ^ii  are;  convinced;  that  school 
libnu'ies,  when  prope^^  integrated  into 
the    total    qimcu^        iricrease  a 
ots.rcading  program.  Most,  how- 
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ever,  are:  not  in^^ecmerit  as  to  how 
this  integ^tipn  can  be  dpn^.  Most: 
current  research^  indicates,  'that  the 
riiost  effective  way  pf  iniaking  full  use 
pf  the  library  is;  through  flexible  sched- 
uling. 

There  are  niariy  vanations  of  maxi- 
mum use  of  flexible  scheduling  that 
appear  to  be  the  most  cffectiyc  mcthf 
pds  iii  improving  the  totals  school  pror 
gram,  including  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. Reading  pfpp^.s  l>eri/;fit  more 
from  fgood^.livc  library  progi^ 
frprii  any  Sfca-in  the  cu  The 
type  of  flexible  scheduling  will,  often 
depend  on  the  sk:hool;prpgrani.6 
hpwcvcf;;  the  writer  has  not  seen  a  sin- 
gle library  program  tfet  could  not  fit 
some  fprrii  of  flexible  scheduling  into 
its  format.  The  maximuni-usc;  library, 
may  be.used  without  la  re 
ule  at  aij;  and  there  arc  ddzcris  of  ways 
in  which  a  library  teacher  may>  work 
with  .the  children.  The  riiok^ccrompn, 
of  .course,  Should  be  .working  wth  i 
vidual  ^d  small:  groups.  Flexible 
scheduling  must  have  some  type  of 
full-time  staffing  throughput  the  day. 
By  the  way,  great;  success^  I^is  becii, 
seen  in  ^  the  user  of  teacher  aides  as/li- 
bfary  assistarits  working  with  the 
teachers  arid,  their  daily  pwgranis. 
One  focal  point  to  aiwiys  keep  iri  mind 
is  that  the  mpst  ev^ectiyc  library  i^^^ 
occurs  wheri  cooperative  iplanning:  is 
used  by  the  teachers  using  theriibiary 
and  those  helping  to  supervise  it. 
Libraries^  which  are  available  to  t hie 
students  j«st  once  a  week  will  -riot  b^ 
too  useful  as  far^as  upgrading  a  school 
reading  pfograriii  - 

The  most  informative. arid  mtcres^^ 
ing  fes^^rch  on  khool  libraries  ttet 
the  writer  has  read  is  a  master?s  thesis 
entitled,  "A  Study  of  Schedules -thit 
Promote  Maximum  XJ»e  of  Elcmefe 
tary  School  Libraries,"  :%  Wiln^^^ 
Oiarlcs,  an  elementary  school  librarian 
in  West  Palrii  Beach,  Florid^{l)/Hcr 
research,  completed  prily  last  ^riimeTt 
is  fairly^up-tpr:datc.  Miss  Oiarlcs  Jw^^^ 
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.71^;  particjpa^  scYu>ois  from  a  geo- 
!pa(|iic:  cross-section  of  the  nation. 
cScHoM^  varied  in  size ;  some  were 
.ra^»ibtW  were  located  in  larg^  m^^ 
rpfwlitan  areas.^  Twcn^-seven  schools 
iijduhyentories  fewer  tlwn  SjXO 
bodies  ;:tW^^^  had  from  5,000  to 
?,999r  sixjlibrarie^  had  more  than^ 
:ip,006  vbjufnes.  .Audiovisual  mate* 
:mlsly^^  Two 
:9chcf6^  had:  tWo  or  more  hilKtime  li- 
l^brarians  ;:forty;rnine  had  oiie  fujl-dme. 
Jjl^nan J  hvclve  schoois  fed  ^iKirt-^^^ 
liBwi^s;  SIX  ^^w^^^  staffed  by  hmi^ 
oh^dentiale^  Fifty-priciridicati^ 
some  fixed  scheduling  in  niaximum- 
-fUSCt  programs.  Forty Vight  kheduled 
kmie^prim^^  classes  for  story  pc- 
tnoys;:  thirtyrthfjce  scheduled  interme- 
diate jmdfuppcr-levcl  Hbirary  ihstnic- 
tS^.  Once/  arwcek  stoty 
_  «:hedul^  iV^  3^^^^^  schools  and  4  had 
twicc-a-week  stoty  times  scheduled; 
Fifty-^ne  schools  feniaincd  ojpen  for 
snail  and  nidivid^^^  use,  even  when 
sclieduled  ciases4\\w  present  and  not 
3dl:pf  these  w  large  pliys- 

ial  units.  This  stirvcy  revealed  tliat 
approximately  9p^^I^  of  the  liferar- 
iahs  and.:p^  involved  in -this  re- 
swrch  felt  tfet  improvement  was 
shp>yri  wheti  their  Ijbraries  went  to  a 
msucimuhi-use  with  ,some  com- 

bination of  flexit>le  scheduling.  But, 
the:  most- iniportan^^  s^tistic  is  the  one 
that  shows  tlmt  J^^^  believed 
thaV the  tcache^^  were  liiaking  greater 
use  of  the"  Iibraiy  fricitt  wlien.sonie 
form  of  maxinium  use/flexible  schedul- 
ing li^involytd: 

One  libirafimi  se^^^  a  completely 
negative  reply  and^  stated  that  when 
jcme  uses  fl^^^  the  pro- 

:grani  Js  riot  well  rounded  arid  too 
nwichcontroi^^^  teacher's 
h^ds  ;iand»^s^^^^^  tliat  in  sjpite  of 

her  ciflfortit he  teac  did  not  instruct 
in  sfKh^  way.a^  proper  use  t)f 

the  library.  Also;  she  stated  that  this 
:t]^^qf  'scheduh'ng  only  work  if 
O   or  teacl^fs    were  cmplpywl. 


PicUire  this  librarian  arid  the  scHopI. 
\Vjis  she  tiding  to  say  that  the  only  sut 
perior  person  in  that  school  was  the  H- 
bfarian? 

Sdniee  School  District  California 
Plan.  Is  it  possible  for  a  school  or  a 
district  to,  begin- libraries  without  the 
»nrjccs  pf  a  libram^  The  answer  is 
an  absolute  "yes!"  Is  it  possible  to 
run  huximtirii-use  libraries  .without 
prpfessiprially  trained  librarians?  The 
answer -is  ari  emphatic  **yesr  .Arc.the 
ariswers  to  these  questions  shocking? 
Since  Ihc  writer  was  involved  as  an 
adriiinistrator  in  a.distfict  which'es^^ 
lished  schoor  libraries  without  t^^^  ctd 
of  a  single  Iftrafiimrthc  last  pprtkMi  of 
this  paper  will  relate  this  experience. 

Tht  Saritec  School  I^^^  is  lo- 
cated in  a  suburban  area  of?San:Diego, 
California*  Last » ear  saw  the.operiing 
of  the  7th  school  arid,  duc  to  fact 
that  Santee  ris  a  rapidly  growing  area, 
two  more  school  units  are  on  the 
drawing  board.  Tlic  Saritec  di^rict  is 
well  knoxvh  iri  the  area  of  X^lifqrriia  as 
being  one  which  is  willing^ to  try  new 
educational  ideas^  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Charles  E.  Skidmorc, 
has  become  a  leader  in  the  klw|dl  C)^^ 
lution  that  is  taking  place  in  tfe^typc 
of  modern  school  buildings  and^flcxjblc 
pfogranis  being  used ' tochy.  Tlic  Sarir 
lee  Sdipol  District  has  been  allowedjo- 
try  new  and  different  metlickls.di^.tp  a 
forward-looking  khool  bpard;!^ 
of  professional  people^  and  it  lias  .al- 
lowed  the  teacliers  arid  the  administra- 
tion freedom  to  lielp  plan  tlie  future 
and  types  of  schools  and  p/pgrams  in 
which  they  will  l)e  involvl^  'The 
ricwest  school  is  que  of  the  most  mod- 
ern arid  flexible  schools  in  Amcnca; 
and  it,  along  with  two  other  schools, 
lias  complete  teani-tcachirig  pfogranis 
froni  kindergarten  through  a  diepart- 
meiitalized  junior  high  scliopl.  The 
school  features  a  coritinous  prglnres^ 
program,  wd  the  three  ranainirigv: 
schools  have  a  (kmbination  of  flow 
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pattern  and"  (fqwrtnichtalizatioir  in 
most  grades. 

The  district -lises  coiitractecl  library 
arid  audiovisual  services  from  the 
ccwntrj-  education  center.  Several 
years  ago.tlie  teachers  and  adiniiiistni- 
tprs  felt  tliat  sdiool  libraries  were; 
needed  in  each  schoojj'n  order  to  bclp^ 
reenforce  reading:  and:  otiier  programs. 
The  hwin  problem  \\*as  the  fact  tliat 
money  A^-as^not  available  out  of.district 
fiinds^  Santce  has  very  Httic  taxable 
incpriie  from  commercial  property, 
meaning  one  operates  within  a  tight 
budget.  In  organizing  libraries  the 
school  principals  involved  their  p.t.A. 
groups  arid  staffs  so  that  in  a  relat  i vcly 
slioft  pcricxl:  of  time  libraries  were 
started  in  scyiwj  sc^^^  Ah  ndea 
project  helped  tremendously,  as  did 
Title  II.  Two  years  ago  a  classroom 
^*^s  set  asi^^^  as  a  coni- 

biViatibir library  arid  instructional  cen- 
ter, 'Each  of;  the  schools  employs  a 
reading  specialist:  who  worked  closely 
*l^'!tfic  development  of  the  libraries. 
Children  i>eing  instructed  in  various 
forms  oflreadirig  we^^^^  actually  tauglit 
inithe  school  Jib^^^^  Tliese  children 
i^*?re  ijelovt-  average  in  reading,  and 
om  waited  thcni  to  come  tu  tlie  li- 
brary for  instfiictiqn  so  that  perhaps 
they  could  develop  niore  iKJsitive  ideas 
about  rwdi  rig  and  libraries  in  particu- 
lar. These  cliildren  found  tiiat  tlie  li- 
brary is  a  happy  and  exciting  place. 
Parents  voIiiiiteefe<l  to  iKicoine  lil>rar>^ 
clerks  throughout  tlic  day,  and:  last 
:>W  the  school  l)oard  authorized  the 
hiring  of  library  aides  for  eacli  school 
so  tluit  tlie  libraries  could  be  open  i>e- 
ifore  and:after  scliool,  during  the  noon 
hour,  arid  tlirougliqut  tiic  rcgiilaf  iiir 
stnictionai  day.  Most  schools  arc 
^LsJng  j*  combination  of  flexible  schedr 
!'!ln?.so  that  tlie  cliijdrcn  may  come  to 

^h*5  iibnry  when  tlie  need  arises. 
Jntclligeiit  aides  wlio  were  easily 
trained  \yere-  hiried.  They  I  la ve  proved 
to  be  efficient  in  working  with  both 

.♦g-K^rs  and   cHjIdren.     In  most 
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schools  the  reading  speciahsts  coordi- 
nated efforts  with  teachers,  pai'ents, 
and  ajdriiinistrators  in  actually  organiz* 
ing  tlie  libraries,  selecting  ix)oks,  and 
otiier  hiateriais.  Tliey  also  taught 
children  tlic  proper  use  of  libraries  and 
workcil  out  solutions  for  tiic^needs  of 
both  the  teaclicrs  and  tlie  pupils.  The 
rcsult.s  Iiavc  been  excellent. 

Several  pif  the  schools  airrently 
place  all  books  received  frorii  the 
county  in  their  libraries^  tlicse  lin- 
chidc  recreational  readers  from  all 
grade  levels.  \Vhcn  a  first  grade  child, 
for  e.NhmpIc,  finislies  a  book^  he  jms  an 
op|>orlunity  each  day  to  go  to  the  li- 
brary and  excliaiige  his  book  if  lie 
wishes — often  during  class  time.  At 
first,  tins  procedure  alarmed  some 
teachers ;  however^  it  has  wqrJccd  out 
very  well.  All  school  ehc>'ciopedia  seU 
were  taken  out  of  tlie  classrooms  and 
placed  in  the  IiI)ran>s..Now,Jnstead  p^^ 
having  access  to  one  or  two  sets,  stu- 
(Iciits  riiay  use  ten  sets.  Jf  they  wish;, 
r.nd  they  are  i>cnriittcd:tp  takn^^^ 
their  rooms  for  .  imrt  of  tlie  day.  The 
result  is  :i  far  gr<xiter  arid  better  usc:bf; 
the  encyclopedias.  Tlie  library  pro- 
gram lias  been  so  successful  frpm  the 
start  that  last  sununcr  tlie  dijjtrict  re- 
inodeled  each  librar)'  classroom  by  in- 
stalling paneling,  wall-to-Avall  caipct- 
ing.  arid  nnicli  additional  e<juipinent. 
All  of  this  work  has  l)eeii  hi.  a  district 
that  is  still  growing  and  in  which  class- 
Todriis  are  actually  needed. 

Saritee  is  now  anticipating  its  own: 
district  library  services  and  recently 
has  hired  a  librarian  to  coordinate  these; 
efforts.  She,  too,  has  been -amazed  at 
tlie  fine  scliool  libraries. 

Perhaps  no  solution  has.l)eeri  given 
here  to*  problems  that  may  exist,  in 
other  schools  iri  relation  to  libraries  ahd- 
readirig  programs.  One  hopes.,  at 
leasts  to  have  giveirfood  for  thought  so 
tliat  when  the  fea.der  Iiears  hi  Iiis  own 
school  suggestions  for  change  or  the 
word  **computer;!*  i)erhaps  at  leastJie 
will  pause  and  think  about  the  fqllowT 
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mg:  Is  .the^purpose  of  school:  teaching 
S^rUarmngf^  ,H  one  truly  believes  that 
the  purpoise  is  teaming  i\\cn  m:iyi)t  one 
be'aUe  to  adju^  to  tfie  ever- 
;  dongiii;  envirora^  Pci-haps  ptie 
will  be  abk  to  adjust  libraries  and 
thinking  to  accommodate  the  *%iant-* 
who  is  already  present;  In  closing, 
one  should  rehwfnber  that  at.  one  .time 
oh  this  earth  the  most  powerful  living 
thing  was  the  dinosaur.  Even  though 
;he  was  powerfiil;  ^r<nig,  arid  mighty, 
he  could  notradjust^^^^  his  ever-chang- 
jng  lenvtronment.  The  qiiestion  the 
reackr  must ^  himself  in- 
come an  eduwtiohal  dinosaur  ?*' 
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Eyaiuativc  Criteria  for  the 
Elemcntaty  Library 

Winifred  Ladley 
^Onivcrsity  oMIIinois 

WHEN  TiiAT  pEL^^^^  and  not  al- 
t<^cthcr  nitwit  faniily  the  Peterkins, 
wre^lam^^  jiecd  for  wisdom, 

tiiie  jiady  from  Philadelphia  having 
;gbne  avvay,,  Agamenmon,  who  had 
\)ttn  to  college,  sttggested  that  a  li- 
hran*  ras  jus*  the -thing  to  help  them 
out  of- their  dmuvit ted  dilemma. 

"I  wifl  make  a  library"  said  Aga^ 
'Sl^J^M-^^  '*TherCiare  sonic  Iwards  in 
the;  wohdshed,.  and  I  liave  a  liammer' 
arid  some  hails,  and  perhaps  \ve  can 
borrow  some  hinges,  and  there  we 
teyc  our^ihrary!'*  (3y 

Even,  today  educationists  occasion- 
ally  plan  libmrics  with  no  more  real 
MQwlVlge  of  what  they  are  tluin  Aga- 
riicmnpn  posi^ssed.  All  wpttld  join 
A|^m«Hn(^^  little  brother,  Solomon 
Joh^i  }}}  .i[^ognjzing  the  need-  for 
*0  *  5,  Jksides  the  l)6ards  and  Iwmmer 


and  nails.  But  after  that,  when  a^ed 
for-  specific  criteria  for  a  library  .pro- 
gram, would  not  riiahy  educationists 
liave  to  join  Solpmoii  Jolin  again? 
Solomon  Johrij  at  long  last  p"d  after 
much  fanuly  travail  in  assembling 
material  for  writing  a  lK>ok,  sat  do\vri, , 
"dipjicd  his  j)en  into  the  ink  and  held  it 
over  the  j>ai)cr,:ahd  thought  a  minute, 
and  then  said,  'But  I  haven't  got  anyr 
thing  to  say*  "  (5). 

Such  a  conrmcnt:may-ri^^^^^ 
of  major  signifidince  for  Solomon 
John.  Such  a  comment  from  leaders 
in  education  asked^  for  evaluative 
tcria  for  school  libraries ; would  be  4U 
^strous.  Faced  with. an  cxpjosioij^ 
knowledge  as  significant  as  the  explo- 
sion of  {)opulation,  educators  l^vc 
bcgim  to  realize  tiiat  a  major  goaV  of; 
education  must  be  to  train  children 
to  make  iriteliig^t  choic^,^a-go^:as; 
many-faceted  as  the  nrnnbo^  of  1^ 
edge-atid^pitiion-prjckltidng^^^  ^are 
great  Since  yaluc  judgmimts  in  jnsJc- 
iiig  intelligent  choices  mustHnyolvc  an 
a\vareriess  of  how  chq]pes::areiinadeT^ 
must  involve  establishing  the  habit  of 
looking  at  all  sides  of  a  question  as 
presented  Mn^  all  media  of^irommuni^^ 
tion  from  a  variety  of  sourccsr^,  the  old 
textlxKjk'orierited  education  of  one 
question,  one  approach,  and  one  ah- 
swSer  Jias  fallen  into  disrepute.  An  ac- 
ceptance of  the  school  library  as  the 
icarnuig  resource  center  of  the  scliopl 
is  general  now  throughout  tlic  United: 
States,  though  adequate  3chooll:librar«i 
ICS  throughout  the  land  are  still  far 
from  universal. 

The  evaluati vie  criteria  for  school  ;li» 
braries  reached  the  fqrefrptit  of  educa- 
tional, itirx)rtance\vitli  the  iS^f50  publi- 
cation by  the  An>?r'can  Asspciatioh  of 
Sclicol  \  I -ihrariaMs  oViht  Standards  for 
School  Library  Programs}  Though 
Post-iVar  Standards  liad  t>eeh  pub- 
lished in  1945,  little  attention  Imdlbeen. 
given  nationwide  to  any  level  but  the 
high  school  library  ;:b*tt  the  tnipienienr 
tatioh  of  the  1960  standards  began- to 
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fodis  attehtioh:  upon  tKe  sdd.state  of  li- 
,brary  affairs  in  the  elementary  schools 
'  as  well;  Now  :in  i96j8>  with  the  pro- 
jected %fall  ^publication  olStdndard^^^^ 
School  Media  Programs^  a  joint  prbd- 
_  uct  of  the  Ajneri^h  Association  ot 
Schob)  Bife^  of  the 

American  Library  Association  and  a 
Department  of  the  National  Education 
Ass<Kiat^       and  the  'Department  of 
I    AudiqyisT*'^!^  -fe  (A  Depart- 

ment  of  ttie  National:  Education  Asso- 
ciation): a  i^^^  up-to-date  publi- 
ratibn  fuUy  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  a  unified  im^^  approach  to 
education  will  te  ayailabl^^  Curricular 
inndyatiqns  demanded  by  a  constantly 
changing  sckriety,  however,  are  so  fre- 
quent that  eyeii:  these  notryet-published 
standards-  may  be  Jri  part  obsolescent, 
if^  not  actually  ohsplete,  before  they  are 
^printed  Yet  [the  foundations  upon 
which  Jthey  rest^accessibility  and 
equal  educa^^  opportunities  for  all 
^will  remain:  unchanged  through  the 
yeafs  tpcoi^. 

Accessibility  imperative 

EylUu^tiy^^^  criteria  for  elementary 
school  Jibrarieswo^^^^ 
ter  for  discussion  if  the^criteria  were 
merely  a  quaiitLtati ve  -  affair :  so .  many 
square  feef  i^^  pypH ;  SjO  many  listen- 
ing  statjons  with  dial  access  to  "kiriks" 
of  vaned  soufc^^  of  knowledge;  so 
many  bopks^  -magazines,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  fi]?tis,  filiu  loops,  nimstrips,. 
tsipes,  recordings,  tfahsparencies,  flat 
pidtufes^  ma^^^  so  many 

pieces  of  equi^^^  so  many  profes- 
sional I  ibra^^  so  many  technicians ; 
so  maiiy  clerks,  But  the  foundation 
for  a  Ufetin^e  piJrsuit  of 
not  laid  by  instructional  resources 
alone.  Not  even  by  adding: to  a  nota- 
lipri  of  quantity  a  stress  lipon  top  qtiajr 
fty^prqiJaftefs  and 
achieve  a  cprhprehensive  picture  of 
^Y^y^tivc.?riten^^  for  elementary  school 
library  programs  that  will  enable 
i^chefs, to  teach  more  effectively  ami 
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pupils  to  leani  better.  Empjiasisimust 
be  placed  upon  iessrmiKisurable  mat- 
ters.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the.people-involvwl  in;thc  progi^ 
the  uses  tlfey  make  of  the  materi^^^ 
learning,  for  in  the  final  imsdysis^ 
the  prdtessidhaj:  iibrariah  thit :must:i)e 
Tesponsible  for  the  accessibility  ttet  is 
the  most  essential  ingredient  of  any 
school  libraiy  program; 

The   1968  for  School 

Media  Programs  m^^^^^        tfie  neccs-i 
sity  for  adequate  staff.to  ihake  acce^r 
ble  any  body  of  learning  resource  ina- 
terials.  ^  Even  the  most  superior  coUcc- 
tidh;  representing  the  widest :  range  of 
var led: media,  ;is  hot  completely  accdfsi- 
ble  juriless  it  is  ofganizwl  for  u^ 
made  -p*tysically  available  at  sdl -Irours 
during,  the  school  day  :ahd  :numerpiis 
hours  outside  the  actual^^  tjnic  wh^ 
classes  are:  in  session,  such  :times^  tolbc/ 
determined  :by  need  in  eadi.spedfic^sjt- 
uation.  Only  .an.adequatCi^suid  iro 
teiit  professional  staff  qui  accomplish 
this  goafe-a  staff  that  realize^^thc^n^ 
essity  for  flexible  hours  aritt'^  a|  few 
rules  and  regukttions  as  pbssiWc;:  a- 
staff  that  recognizee  the  need ;_f6r  fluid, 
changing  classroom  cpl?ecti6ns  pf 
arid  other  learning  matenals-s^ 
equipment  necessary  for  their  i^^by 
luimbers  oiF  children  working,  simul-- 
tanepusly  on  similar  projects  in  their 
school  library,  in  their  cIassrpoms,Aahd> 
in  their  homes.  The  elementai^r.  s^^ 
library  becomes  iSt  true  dearirigrhouse, 
never  a  storage.hbuse,  fbr  the  resources 
of  learning.  Everything  circulates^  csi 
pccially  the  librarian. 

Itv  might:be  well  to  further  em^-. 
size  the  fact  that  when  there  is  ah  ele^ 
inetitary  school  media  centerr-^h  true 
librafyr^that  meets  evaluative  criteria 
fully,  there.are  more  instnictionril  .ma- 
terials accessible  thrpughout:the,schobi 
than  wojild  otherwise  be  the.  case;t= 
Basic  infonnatibh  topis,  stich  as,  encyr 
clopedias,  dictionaries,  maps,  globes, 
arid  even  ^ts  of  suppiementary,  texts, 
Avil  I  -be  available  iri  classrooms  on-loan 
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tfor  indefinite  periods  of  time.  Such, 
, materials,  however;  are  the  responsibii- 
ity.  qf-the  -librar^^^  acquisition,  pro- 
cessing, recording^,  ipr  upkeep,  and  re- 
:  "placemjent.  Responsibility  for  selec- 
tiomis,  of  cou^^  sharrf  by  informed 
teachers  who  saf^ard,  qualitative 
stjuida^^^  as.does  the  librariah/a^ 

all , times.- 

Teacher^involyemeri 
Triic  access^^^  of:  material  in  the 
cIotot  scho6l  library  tlut  meets 
cCiiIuative  criteria  places  .emphasis 
upon ^the  use  of  that  materiaL  No 
longer  docs  the'^^^^^  is 
accomplished  by  ^providing  \veII-orga- 
nizcd  materials  ^nd  teaching  pupils 
'how  to  find ^tha^^^  in  the  library*. 

Trainingnn  :the;pfpper  selection  of  ap- 
pr6priate:nicd^ 

andifraining  in  the,  evaluation  of  those 
media  and  im  use  of  ma- 

tenai s  so  that  the.  f qrniat  ion :  of  cr it idil 
value  judgtiicnts;  by  the  students  be- 
comes establis^^  from  the 
first  grade  oh;  are  the :jr espdhsibi lity = of 
the^libnirian  working  cooperatively  at 
ail  titties  Avitli  tiie  teachers.  It  must  be 
jcept  in  niind  Jtjiat  teacher  invoivenicnt 
is  a  necessity  in, any  effect iyc  school  I i- 
brar)'  \  P/ogf an i»  an  essential  elcmeiit  in 
all  evaluative  criteria.  It  is  .unrealistic 
tp  expect  everv  classroonr  teacher  or 
siibject  specialist  to  keep:  informed 
about  <?ources  of  Jiiaterials  aiul  new 
types  or  new  materials  iti  established 
.media  ;  it  is  just  as  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect a  good  I  ibrary  prograh  i  to  develop 
in  a  sc hoo!  with  a  d i sintcrestcd  or  ap;i - 
_thctic  faculty.  Tiie  best  library  /pro- 
grams ;gfo\v^  out  oj  chriciicd  classroom 
PrPS??*?P5  ?'^.nd  back  into  tlicni. 
iElassroom  teachers  who  demand  lir 
-brary  niatcr i als  in f  t heir  hui 1 1 inicd  ia  ap- 
;nP^i*^^^^QO<^*Vy"^^^^^  involved  ih 
\the-sc]cdion  as  wcira  of  those 
materials  if  a  truly  functional  collcc- 
tjon  is  to  result,  irnpleniciitirig  thii> 
inyqlvenicnt^:!^^^  the  rcsponsil)ility  of  the 
^''ssjonal  jibrarians  who  thust  be 
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employed  in  numbers  siifficierit  so  that 
in  any  school  teachers  cslxi  depend 
upon  the  librarians  to,  provide  a  viride 
variety,  of  iservices  as%:ell  as  a  compre- 
hehsiye  bqcly  of,  effectively  organized 
hiaterials.. 

Librarians  work  Ayitli  teacliers  not 
only  as ,  consii Itants  and  -  mater  ials  spe- 
cialists-but  also^as  producers  of  mater 
rials  not  commercially  available  but 
needed  by  teachers  :  for  spec! fied ?  pur^ 
|)oses  in  teachiiig;  projects.  .IJbrariahs 
provide  ih-seryice  training  :in  the  use 
of  hew  materials  ahd/thrqiigh.  the  fa-r 
cilities  of  a  \yelUbaIanced  andi  up-to^. 
date  professional  collection,  make, 
ayaijable  research  «ind  innoyatix^  de- 
velopmerits  in  educational  niethods^a^^^ 
pfoce<hires.  Ideally,  this  professional 
collection  is  available  to,  parents:  as  we^^^ 
as  teachers,  for  the  whqie  community 
shoiiUl  be  iiivolved  in  the  jibfafy  pror 
gram  to  make  it  effective.  Librarians 
work  w it h  teacher s  in  pr o viding^a  pro- 
gram  of  instniction  ill  the  use  of  the 
liiedia  center  and  its  resources, , plan- 
jiihg  tinie  for  such  cooperative  effprts^ 
iyeirig  provided  in  the  daily  wqrk 
schedule.  Thus  tlie  elementary  school 
library  program  becomes  the:  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  teachers  and  iibranans 
working  as  a-  team,/not  operating,  in 
tandem  but  puHiug  side  by  side.  It  is 
important  to  note,  also,  that  the  mqs^^^ 
effective  prograhis  within  individual 
schools  are  those  ivitji  supplemental^ 
seryices  provided  by  district  or  re- 
giotia I  me(l  ia  cen t er s  and ,  with  the  euT 
tire  learning  resources  program,  oper- 
ating liiider  standards  that  regard  the 
ideal  school  library  not  as  a.goal  dc^ 
ribfe^jt scl  f  but  as  an  cssent  ial  mean s 
of  a^ieviiig  the  goal  of  every  school; 
namely,  (|uality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Rending  guidance  ifinjor  sctvicc 
Evaluative  criteria  for  schoor  library 
or  incdia  prpgranis  arc  the  sariic  basi- 
cally for  every  level  of  the  public 
school  system,  siiice  they  focus  upqn 
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facijitatiijg  tKe  jearning  process  for 
Ws^  g^pwRS,.  sinall  groups,  or  individ- 
uals. 'Yet  this,  focus,'  emphasizing^ as  it 
does  ithe,promotion  of  -  the  educat  ional 
objectives  ojf  the.  school,  results  in  cer- 
tain diflferences  in^the  tyges-of  sen'ices. 
:emphasued%at4he  various  levels.  At 
*1^e  elem^t^ry  level,  the.  r  guid^ 
ance  fuhctioncof  the  media  center  is  of 
major  impoii:ance,  for  it  is  in  child- 
hood that  t^^^  a  life- 
time are/nio  St  ff^^  formed.  The 
words  or  Melyil  Dewey  spoken  so  long 
ago  remain  valuable  today  as 
reminders  of  our^^^  f esppnsi* 
bilitiesr 

Slie  great  function -o^  the  teacher;  to 
wWch  he  sho^^^  energy,  is  to 

.give  Tpupils  ^nder  his  qjre  a  taste  for 
^readmgi.-.  J:  should'  vastier  prefer  my 
own  child  to  Jeaye  school  with  a  strong 
taste  for  goodf  books-  arid  a  record- of 
cbmpaptive=  failure  fin  his  studics»rthari 
-to^have  him?  take^air  tlic  honors  in  his 
^  . examinations; arid  begin  life  with  no  gch- 
uineUiking;^  (2), 

The  efemehtat^  school  library  miist 
2issijrne  a  major  role  in  helping  cliil- 
dreh  to  tbecome  Habitual  readers-^ 
readers  of:  d*spnn^ination  who  have 
"learned  by  wide  and.  varied  sampling 
to  chppse  Avofthwhile  reading  as  help 
an(l:inspirati6n.Jirda 
oiit  their  Jives.  Triie  v  every  child  niay 
mpbbecpu^^^^  a  critical,  liabitiial  readeri 
^biit  h^-  niiist-he^giveri .  the'  chance  to  be- 
cunie  one.  The  school  remains  the 
only  scxrial  agency  through  whose 
doors  every  child:  iiKAiiierica:passe.s  at 
some  tiine  in;  iiis  life.  The  scliodr  li- 
brary is;  the  only  agency  that  cmuofTef 
clulcr  a  cjiaiice  to  develop  his 
fbacliiig  abilities  to  their  fullest  poteii* 
tiair  Jf  the  child  elects  later  not  to 
read— as  eyeii  some  highly  intelligent 
children  willrr^it  wijj  not  be  because  of 
tinfamiliarity  Avitli  good  books^  pro- 
vided jie  has  been  introduced  to  tlieiii 
as  a  cajrtive  audience  in  a  bchool  li- 
brary si  tjiati  on; 

Siipplyihg  good  l)Ooks  for  every 
child  nieans  the  cliiici  on  every  reading 
I^vpI  and  all  levels  of  mental  capacity, 
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att^'  in  respect  to  personal  as  well  as 
curricular  .needs:   Before  such  a  coIt 
lection  can  be  supplied,  the  ^retarded, 
deader  miisr:be  identified  and:  H^^ 
Jem  analyzed  so  that  it  may  :be;Solved ; 
the  gifted  child  must*be.recog^ 
materials  of  appropriate^enrichmentite 
provided  before  a  lack  of  xlialiettge^in: 
his  daily  scjipdl  \york.dfives:hirii^^ 
ocably^intp.mediocrity. 

Merely  supplying  good  books  for 
every; child Iddes  riot  compjete, the  readr 
^"S  gyjdarice  responsibility  of  the 
school  library,  however;  Teachers  and 
libfafianSi  working  as  a  team, . act  as: 
reading  counselors,,  as  biuldersr  ofi 
bridges  from  the  book  that  isigopd  to 
one  that  is  better:  Just  as  one\does 
not  expect  skilled  violinists- to  be  the 
^product  of  a  program  that  merely 
provides  piipils  with  violins  arid  a^de- 
sire  to  play  them,  orie  does  riot  expect 
.mature,  ciiltiired  readers  td  be  the 
prodiict  of  a  inere  proyisiori:  of  books 
and  a  taste  for  tlie  act  df  reading: 
Claire  Hiicliet  Bishop  has  warned Jhat 
"To  raise  generations  who  read  exchiT 
sively  Jor  inforinatiori  and  light:amuse- 
merit  is;  to  build  a  world  of  tomorrow 
where  hieri,  in  the  apt  .words  of  Drteg^ 
Y  Gasset,  will  be  *ne\y  barBariaris,. 
nieii  nidfe  arid  more  learned  arid  aU 
Vvays.riiore  ignorant' "  (/-). 

The  elementary  sclidol  library  pfor 
graiii  nui st  a.ss i st  teac her s  in :  supply i ng 
expert,  knowledgeable  reading  guid- 
ance, a  reading  g^iiclarice  that  leads  to 
books  of  quality  peculiarly  siiited  to 
the  tteeds  of  each  iriclividuab  cliild. 
Aritdirie  de  St.  Exupeiy  has  one  of  his 
characters,  a  man  of  riiiddle  age^  la- 
tiierit  his  Idst  youtii  thus:  "Nobody 
grasped  you  by  tlie  shoulder  while 
there  was  stil)  time.  No\y  the  clay  of 
Avhich  yoii  were  .sliiipecl  has  dried  and 
hardened  arid  tthught  witliin  you  will 
ever  awaken  the  sleeping  musician^ 
poet,  the  astrohoiner  that  possibly  .iii- 
liabited'  you  in  the  begirinitig."  A 
readingij^iiclance  that  is  worth  its  keep 
will  lead  children  to  fyopks  that  will. 
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awaken  them  the  deeping  musicms, 
tte  poets,  ffi^^  that^niay  in- 

/fabit  than  in  thc^^ 

Storytelling  program.valuable 
.  Stqiyteilingcas  .a^^^y^  approach 
toxhfldrcn'stb^ 

a  inajbrf  .cpmppnent  of  the  schpoV  li- 

viccS  which  receive  greater  emphasis 
at;thc/dementaty  thjm-at  the^secqnd-• 
:afy,  level::  sto^eliing  to^  introduce 
some -new  in  danger  of  being 

Jdstcinf  the;  of  niedicicrity  that  is 

--^presented^  by^  ^  t^^^  iriajority  of  each 
'   year's :  publ  icitipn  s ; ;  storytell  ing  to  lead 
children  jri^^^^  the  magic  world  of  myth, 
and4egen^^ 

pwfer  for  not  fe^^^  story- 
teilingto.arou^^^  pfrthe 
slow,  the  lazy— that  boy  of  girl-  who 
would  'lather  do  almo  st  anything  al  se 
then  vf ead  a  book.  Skilled  librarians 
who  adminisW  elementary  school 
medja  prog^^s^  criteria 
for  elccelle^^^^  are, prepared  to  present 
stPD^  hour  :pr6grams  to  introduce  any 
sort  of  instru^^^  from  com- 

fnunity/helpefs  tp  the  civijizatiori  of 
anaent;G  cpmprehensiori  of 

simpe  arid   size  to   atomic  energy, 
^hese  story  hour  programs,  often  jn^ 
vplying  the  u       several  media— films 
.  or  filmstn^  etc.,  tp  lend 

vafi^ety-^presented  in  an  atmosphere  pf 
.piife.eritertainme^^^^  be  the  ''^Open. 
Serine" \tq  a  \yprld  of  hew  reading  in- 
terest for  the  and  ah  ^averiue  to 
basic  cpmpfehension  of  a  new  area  of 
l^rning.  A;^pianned  prbg^  story- 
telling throughput  the  elementary 
:|prades^  guided:  a^^  at  least  partially 
.presented  by  the  .professional  staff  of 
the.schpol  iito  can  serve  also  as  an 
jntrpduction  to  t^^^^  riiajor;  epics:  of  the 
wpfid!s  .gfeai  literature,  to^  ^Shake- 
sp^fe,  and  to  pther, giants  of  rpast  a^ 
pre sentj .  t hii  s  en suririg .  greater  under- 
standing when  original  forms 
of  .'the^  classfcs  ar^  encountered  at 
^condaiy  ley^    Over  and  over  adults 
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are  fe»njrided  that  a  cfuciar  pom^^ 
reading  guidahce  :iies  in ,  Hav ing  certain 
bodks  at  hand  at : the  p sycholpgical  mo^, 
riient;    Hpw  offeri  storyteUing  is  ithc 
best  ineanss  of;  providing  that  psycho^^ 
dgical  moment  !^ 

Quaijficatiprispf  staff  importarit 

Thrpughput  this  disc^  of  eyaj-. 
liatiye  criteria  for  elementary  school  li- 
brary services,  a  unified  progji^ 
stressed-^at  program*  involving^  ^th 
.prinled  materials  and  :all.  kinds  of 
audiovisual  learning  resource  a^^feblC; 
for  use  in  the  library-^with  one  adr 
miriistrative  drgariizatioh  as  the  ideal. 
For  such  k  unified  program  disrated 
from  a  media  center  where  a^fulKrange 
pf  materials  and  sei^ices.afe  ayailaW^^ 
.to  teachers  arid'  students,  the  prpfesr- 
sidnal  educatidn  df  the  head:  librarian 
rr-the  media  specialist— must  Jnd(^^ 
a  broad  drie,  ericomjpassingca^ 
hvo  riiajdr  discipiines  df  edu^^ 
librariariship  arid  resting  upon,  a.  fir^ 
culturai  foundatiori.  General  educa- 
tional background  of  the  librariari.must 
include  a  knowledge  df  curr iculum>  de^ 
velopment  arid  curriculum  ^  pracUc^  in- 
cludirig  irinovative.  curricula  arid  tech- 
:riiquesi  Instructionai  riiethpds  based, 
on  the  latest  knowledge  of  how  chil- 
dren learn  riiust  be  studied.  Courses 
taken  in:  p sychology  niu st  pr dy ide  syrii? 
pathetic  understaridirig  of  childreri  arid; 
adplescents^a  >  knpwledge  pf  hoy/  they 
grow  and  develop.  Classroorii  dbser- 
vatidri  arid  at  least  prdcticf  teachirig 
are  iriiportarit  parts  of  the^^p reparation 
of  the  elenieritary  school  jibrarian,  in 
order  ta  give  her  the  teacher's  view- 
point arid  teach  her  how  f to  handle 
groups  of  yaryirig  sizes.  It  Js  esseri- 
tiai^.  also,  that  the  librariari  have  a 
thdrdugh  kripwledge  of  librariariship, 
including:all  the  ciifrerit  trends,  ari^d^ 
attitude  that:  welcomes  change  when: 
change^  prpmptes  the  educatidrial  qbf 
jectives  6t  the*  schddl  program.  The 
librariari  recdgriizes  the  valu^ 
:  ing :  less  with  the  riianipuht ion  pf  iiiT 
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:rstructiqnal  materials  and^hiore  with 
'tfc:tdieasvcontein^^^^    those  mater jals. 

Above  all,  thjs  inedia'^specialist  must 
;feaf person^  o^^  yisio^hrarid  :strength  of 
^intellect  to  accomplish  the  , 

robjcctiycs  of  the  Hbiir^'.  There,  is 
'  timc-.bccaus^  librari^  is-sup- 

-  ported  by  a*  staff  of  other  professipnalsi 
ftechriici^  and  derks  iii  sufficient 
numbers,  to  pennit  the  library  to?  as- 
sume its  proper  leadership  role  in  qual- 
ity cdu(^tion<for  al^  Books,  and  other 
matcfi^s^;  housed  ever  so  attractively 
as>they  may  be,-are^  enough;  To 
score  children  well  the  materials  and 
,thc/librafy  must  be^  in  the  care  of  cre- 
ative librarians  w  children  and^ 
who  hav^  imagination,  understandings 
iid :  en thusia^^^  :  first ,  the  U  as t  and : 
the  most  important  ^  e valuat i  ve :  criterion 
of  them  alii 
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Evaluati  for 
Second^     School  Libraries 

,     Aurora  Bi  Holland 

'Palr*^^/Tex^^^^ 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS^  realized  that 
r«lu^tio^  was  essential  to  their  cul- 
'  ^turd^  su  rviyah  As  a  result  of  this  cohr 
'?^]^hy?  of:  their  ^^rly-efforts  were 
^?S9^?^t^?JVard;e^ 
which  their  chiidfeh^^^ 
read;  They  depended  iipon  the  Old: 
WorjafqrtHei^^^^ 

reading^  \yhich  reflected  and 

4iuminate^^  this:  culture,  therefore, 
the  Bible  the  main  t>ook  used;  in 
tfe  homes  5^^^  schools;  The  Puritans, 


especially,  detnahded^  that  their  chil- 
dreii  be  taught  to  read:  and  becc»ne 
knowledgeable  in^  ienets  of  t^he  Chris- 
tian faith.  , 
^  „  As  early  as  liM7,  the  Gend^  Court, 
in  Massachiisetts  Bay  Gplony  pjissed  an 
act  fequiring'  all-  townships  boasting  a 
population  of  fifty  f^ilies  to.niairitiain 
an  ^eiementory  school.  In  spite  of  the 
fines  imposed  for  failure  to  comply 
\yith  the  law,  many  townships. refused 
to  establ ish  the  »:H6ols  -  qt  to  raiser  the 
money  for  the  teacher's^ary. 

It  appears  that  even' though -respect 
for  edu^tipn:lay  deep  in  tiie  hesits  of 
the  early  settlers,  thqst  felt  that  the 
benefits  of  ediication  should  be  limited, 
to  the  privileged  few— the  rich,  the  so- 
ciaiiy  acceptable.  Ihis  country  was 
well  into  the  19th  century  before:  there 
was  established  a  system  of  puW 
supported  schools  devoted  td^tlieicduii 
cation  of:a7/  thechildfen: 

For  mahy  years  the  schools  used  Itl^^^ 
text  books  exclusively;  The:  text  brok 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  .pro- 
vide sufficiently  varied .jmd  stimuM 
learning  experiences.  Obviously^  other 
books  were-  needed  to  proyide  sup^^^ 
mentary  reading.  Public  liBrarics  met 
this  need  until  1905^  wheiii  the  first 
second^  school  library  came  into 
existence. 

In  1960  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation published  its  standards  for 
school  libraries, -and  educators  considr 
ered  it  unbelievable  that  the  required 
ment  was  ten  books  per  pupil  in 
schools  of  sob.  Five  years  later,  due 
to  edu^tional  innovations  and  media 
production,  tliere  were  raiSft^'deyeiop-. 
nients  in  school  libraries. 

Problems  in  libr^lry.  service  to 
secondary  schools  _ 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems 
in  providing  Jibrary.  service  Jto  sec-, 
ohdary  school  students;  Many  of  these 
problems,  according  to  yirgiriia 
Mcjenkiiis  (5),  steni  from  circum- 
stances and  attitudes  Joijpwirig:  World 
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War  ir.  There  were  the  population 
explosion,  the  cpnipulsory  school  at- 
tendance law,  the  untiring  efforts^  to 
Kring^dfcqxwts'^'^  into  school;,  and 
"  the  colossal  em^ 

education  beyond  Ihigh  school;  These 
r^^^   notable-problems  and,  objectives  place 
extra  demands  on  the  librarian  and 
greatly  expand  the  services  dehiaiided 
of^thc  libfafiari.  Nevertheless,  librari- 
ans are  of -the  opinion^that  the;)ibrafy 
?  itahdards  toda^       far  too  conserva- 
:      tive  and  hidebound ^f or  the  libraries  of 
1970,  less  than  two  year s  from  how, 

Gloseiy  related  to  the  problems  of 
population  and  enrqllmeht  is  the  fan? 
tastic  explosion:  of  knowledge.  As  a 
result,  a  massive  refomiatioh  of  what 
is  to  be  taught  and  learned  in  the  na- 
tion's schools,  is  the  supreme:  challenge 
of-  her  educators  or  directors  of  learn- 
.ing.  The  drive  for  excellence  and 
qiiality  Jri  tlie- teaching  and  the  learning 
aSd  an  empi^  oti  making  each  indi- 
vidual independent  in  his.  learning  are 
decisiveifajrtpf s^in  .th  •  changing-  ecliica- 
;  tipnai  pictufe. 

Y6uhg3people^;says  Olson,  (f ),  Jiave 
mofci  to  learn  than .  ever  be  fore  t  becai  i  se 
of^theftreme^^  in  knowl- 

?4g?  r \4p4>^bcX  haye.  greater  opportu- 
nity to  learn  becm^  of  the  increased 
interest  Jn  secondary  school  libraries. 
The  grave  necessity  for  maintain ing: 
the  nation's- leadership  and  preserving 
^^^^  this  \y*ay  of  life  in  a  peaceful  Avorjd  lias 
madeitlie  iieed  to  learn  all  the  more  iir- 
,gerit.  As  a  result,  edii cation  has  taken 
on  a  ihe\y  senpiisness  of  purpose. 
'Everyi possible  aid  to  learii ing  iiui st  be 
used  to  its  fullest ;  and  of  .  all  the  aids 
layailable^  reading  reniains  the  liiost 
significant. 

Problems  diie  to  inadequadcs 

Despite  the  recent  eiiiphasis  on 
school  libraries,,  some  serioiis  hiade- 
quacies  stilUexist.  One  major  obstacle 
emphasized  by  Mc Jenkins  (3)  Jn  ini- 
Iproyingi  library  service  to  secondary 
^^iooi:studeritS:(and;a  niost  valid  crit- 
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icishi  of;  schools)  is  ihe  lqckzoi  time  al-: 
lowed  for  use  of  the  school  library; 
Hours  before  school,  during  tlie  d^y^ 
'  and  lifter  school  could'^^be^'Util  izedr^ 
Many  high  school-sttidents  travel  m^^ 
to  and  from  school  on  buses,  ptib- 
lic  transportation,  or  in  automobiles. 
These  students  suffer  esi>ecially  from 
schedules  that  do  not  provide  school 
time  for  library  study.  To  add  to  this 
prpblehi;  the  school  library  closes  when 
school  v  closes  for  the  day..  Th is  prac- 
tice is  unfortuiiate  even  J  for  those  \vhp 
live  near  enough  to  iise  the  library 
after  school.  Gonsider  the  many  as- 
sign nieiit  s  liiade  by  teacl  it .  ^.  Despite 
the  library  study  necessary  ii|=  prepar- 
ing these  «issigjiiuents,'  tlie  library  is 
closed  at  the  eiid  of  the  schppl  day. 
Even  if  the  student  prefers  to  study  at 
home,  he  fiiids  nuniefous  references 
that  are  not  available  for  pveniight 
checkout.  Practically  all  high  schppl 
libraries  are  closed  in  the  evening, 
niglits,  weekends,,  holidays,  and,  during 
the  su in nier  except .  on  very  spec ial  pc? 
casions.  No  niatter  how  well;  tra 
the  librarian  or  hpw  well  equipped,itlie 
library,  if  students  are  liniited  to  its 
use,  the  schooVs  ihteiition.and  its.re^^ 
iiig  objectives  siifTer.  Rather  than 
curtailing  the  use  of  the  library  for 
eveii  essential:  preparation ,  the  school 
atithprities  should  work  but  .spnie  plan 
wiiereby  every  piipil  lias  spirie  free 
tip  <j  just  to  enjoy  reading  in  lijs  school 


Aiiotiier  inade(|iiacy  is  the  specific 
pfobleiu  of  librarian-teachef  felatipii- 
sjiij);  This  problem  stcnis  from  the 
failure  of  the  school  principat  to  ap- 
point a  represeiitative  cpniiuittee  of. 
teachers  aiid  other  staff  iiiehibefs  to 
u'ork  with  tliie  librarian  and  other  re- 
source  specialists  serving  the  school. 
Such  a  coinniittee  slioultl  evaluaie  the 
library  prograiii  and  instructional  re- 
sources. It  niay  also  suggest  needed 
changes  iuid  iiiipfoveirients;  assise  in 
seiectihgmateriais  and  equipmeiitj  and 
^^i^  hi  preparing  the  annual  budget 
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-f6r/the4ibf^  especially  its 

iristnictiohii  resources. 


--*---THc*tcacher,  :prih 
s~upennTen3e^   and'  librarian 

A.  successful  teacher^  says  Hartz 

arc  owned  by  the  library ;  lie  siidiild  be 
Acquainted   with   the   contents;  lie 
v/sh6uld  :kno^       specific  chapters  and 
;^gcs  that  contain  the  material  as- 
sign^ or  desired.  The  cbriinipri  prac- 
tice of ?telling.  the  class  to,  *^Ask  the  li- 
brarian if  she  ha s  sometliing  oil  tli i s 
subj^t,"  is  a  reflection  on  the  teacher 
responsibie  :for  making:  the  assignment, 
Acc6rdmg;to  Srygley  (5),  the  prin- 
cipal or  a  second^^^^    school  does  not 
neces^rily  have  to  be  an  expert  in 
technical  library  ^  He  doe^  iieed, 

Ihpwever,  to  understand  why  a  library 
is  important,  what  the  characteristics 
of  a:  good,  collect  ion  library  materials 
are,  what  the-appfoximate-c^^^  of  the 
materi^^^  re- 
quiredito-m^^  library  a  real  force 
in  the  lives  J  dr^^^^  teachers  and  stu- 
dents.. 

kind  of  library  found   in  a 
lis  one  measure  of  the  nature 
Hty  of  its  iristructionai  pro- 
Thus,  the  principal  should  en- 
courage cond^^^  of  the 
'  Hibrarycseryice  as  a  hiea^  of  improve- 
fnenti  Tlie  Mibrary  must  not  coritimie 
;to"berthe  second: rate  citizen  it  is  now 
^     in  ihany  schools. 

^:Hart7:  says 'that  ^ome  school  sujMsr- 
;  uritendeiits  are  still  riot  convinced  or 
they  hone stjy  do .  no t  know  ,tha t  1  ibfar- 
ies^ wh ich;a re,  adequate  in  space, ?  equ ip- 
nient rand-book  collection  for  its  niany 
readers  and  staff- are  as  much  ah  abso- 
lute  necessity'as^are  a  principal's  office, 
a  cafeteria^  or  a  gyhuiasiiim.  To  a 
?great  extent  the  secondary  school 
^Kary  cant  lie  con  pidse  of 

-   the^scjiool's  instruct ional  pfograni. 

-And  .noi^^^       librarian — the  jibraf- 
ian.-  sjvpujd  know  niaiiy  books^  tlicif 
its,-  their  style  of  writing,  and 
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their  level  of  difficulty^  She  should' 
know  iiidividurii  .pupils,  their  reading: 
abilities,  «iihd  tlieir  interests.  She 
should  eiicoiirage  the  exp.7iision  of fiji- 
terests.  She  should  promote  discrinii^ 
nation  in  selection  and^  reading,  arid' 
she  should^ericourage^the  appreciation 
or  iriipomricie 'brgopd  \v  habits. 
The  librarian  should  follow  up  sugges- 
tions niade  by  teachers  and  counselors, 
oi  piipils*  needs  as  evi 
brary.  Slie  should  provide  aliunde 
riVaterials  to  ineet  varyirig  abilities^arid 
interests  and  to  encdiiirage  discriniiria- 
tiori  arid  appreciation  in  their  u^. 
And  she  shoiild  provide  the  opportur 
nity  and  the  at  mo  sphere  conducive  'to 
reading  as  well  as  the  stimulation  arid^ 
encouragerijent-for  f eading.  GonsidefT 
ing  these  requirements  for  ,^.gopd'  lir 
brafiaii.  let  one  niake  this  j)lea  tha^^^ 
job.  of  librarian  be  a  fulltime  ocaipa- 
tion— riot  just: extra  service  "from .some 
willirig  teacher  of  Eriglish  or  of  reading. 

.Developing  character 
in  library  reading 

Iriipdrtan t  a s  t he  1  ibrary  i sj a s: a^ siipi 
plehient  to  the  regular  school  assign- 
riients;  has  ari  everir  more  important 
furictiori.  Olson  (4)  reriiirids  orie  tha^^^ 
developing  character  and'  building 
sound  luimaii  relations  through  read- 
ing are  part  of  the  growing  deiterriiiria- 
tion  of  readirig  iristructipri.  Through 
effective  guidance,  a  teacherrlibrariari 
riiay  help  iiifluence  a  puj)il's  sense 
values  by  providing  books  which 
subtly  develop  siich  ideals  as  emotiorial 
stability,  riioral  integrity,  arid  the  trairi- 
irig  of  the  will.  Merely  iproviding 
books  is  riot  enough,  however.  The 
kleas  within: the  books  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  riiirids  of  yoijng:  people. 
Tlirpugh  guidance  arid  understanding, 
pupils  riiay  be,  helped  to  select  books 
tliey  need  for  particular  probl^^ 

Books  and  spriie  newer  media 
of  cbmriiuriicatiqn 
TeacherSj,  parents,  neers,  arid*  cprir 
temporary  institutions,  says  the  Na- 
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tional:  Study;  %of  Secondary  School 
Evaluation  (2),  are  the  sourceis  of 
^ftiany  ideas  and'  riiuch  inforniatibn/for 
sUidents;  but  books  haye  long  been 
considered  the  primary  means  whereby 
adeas  of  enduring  importance  are  re- 
>c6rded:\and:  communicated  across  the 
barriers  of  space  and.tinie,  and  librari- 
ans-have; traditiqnaliya^^^  re- 
sponsibility of ;  maldng  books  accessible 
and\p^ encouraging  their  use.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  there  have  been 
developed  many  tiew  and  wonderful 
devices  which,  while:they  havetnot  and- 
should  not  replacei  books,  offer  thein 
own  unique  contribution  to.  the  sariie 
end;  The,  newly  developed  audiovisual 
materials  may  Avell  lie  considered  a 
vitaf  Jpaft  of  a  good  school-  library. 
The  rpresent-day  trend  in  secondary 
schools  :is  to.  set  aip  more  effective 
methodsrto  teach;  reading  and  to  make 
^the  =scKppl  llibrary  a  vital  source  of 
^broader  irifomationi  Below  is  a  list 
ofecr iteria  ihat  con^^^  niay  help  to 
develop  ^greater,  u  of  the 

function  of  the  library  in  the  reading 
Ipfogfani. 

Recommend         and  criteria 
ifdr  library  improvement 

Id^ily,  a  coriiprehehsive  research 
project  initiated!  eacLyear  in  eacli, state 
is  ,;f ecbmrrrended^  evaluate  certai n ,  as? 
;pects  of\tlie  library  program  as  it  fcr 
lates.to  reading..  Then,  with  coopera- 
.tipn  and  coofdination  ahioiig  .states, 
appropriate. evaluation  of  efifecti\ehess 
could  be  accomplished  \vithout  undue 
strain voiu any  one  state  of  school  sys- 
.tem. 

Thef  following,  questions,  might  .serve 
as  a  basic  criteria Jor  one  of  determin- 
ihgjthe  data  that  should  be  collectecl  to 
relate  the  e.xtent  ot  outcomes  desired 
frohi-Teading  program  acti\  ities.  The 
questions  may  also  prove  valuable  in 
fofining  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  ex- 
.pefimental  studies  of  reading  pfpgram 

O  *  i^^^y  j^dcQiJate  are  the  provisions 
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for  the  selection  of  instructional  mate- 
rials and  equipment  in  terms  of  needs 
of  the  reading  program  ? 

2;  How  adequate  are  the  periodicals 
and  paperbacks  supply  to  meet  student 
needsi  demands,  interests^ and  requests 
in.  the  reading  classes  and  library, 
study? 

3.  Ho\y  niuch  provision  is  made  for 
circulating  all  types  of  matefials  for 
overnight  useT--encyclopedias  and 
other  reference  books,,  current  issues, 
and  bound  volunies  of-  iperiodicajs, 
filmstrips  with  handviews;  arid  recprd- 
ings  for  home  listening? 

4.  How  adequate  lias  preparation 
been  .made  for  the  school  library  to  be 
open  in  the  eveningSj.  on  SattirdaySj 
during  holidays,  and  at  night? 

5.  How  adequately  do  teachers  com- 
hnmiaite  with  the  librarian  in  plan n ing^ 
library  services  to  riieet  curriculum 
reading  jieeds? 

6.  How  adequately  does  the  school 
use  NDEA  funds  for  .print  and  audio- 
visual niatefiais? 

7.  How  adequate  is  microfilming 
and  riucroreadihg-to  meet  school  needs 
diie  to  1  imited  storage:  space  of  indexed^ 
.periodicals? 

8-  How  adequate  are  the  individual, 
library  accoriiinodations  available  for 
reading  :iFof  a.  giveii  percentage  of.  the 
scliobi;  enrollment? 

Vpst  assuredly,  one  agrees  with 
Srygiey  (5)  iji  her  assertion  that  alP 
culturally  deprived  youngsters  are  not 
iiecessafily  tlie  econpriiicaily  deprived^ 
as  well:  The  iibfafy  may  be  a  center 
of  cultufaj  enrichment  for  all  culturally 
(ibprived  children;  Throjigh  good; 
school  libraries,  joung,  people  may  dis- 
cover this  wonderful  world  in  which 
they  live— its  people,  its  places,  it| 
probleriis.  Too,  they  niay  also  pome  to 
appreciate  tlieif  own  cultural  heritage 
and  gain  some  insight  into  their  re- 
sponsibility for  upholding,  and  improv- 
irig  it.  They  may  find  information,  in- 
spiration, and  a  sense  of  person  air  and 
social   value   which   is   so  ufgen_tly_ 
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^riccdedi  They  may  ^gfrow  in .  ability  to 
_  seek  and  to  find  the  truth. 

Cbticlusioh 

With  these  obsefyations,  it  is.  the 
sincere  hope  that  administrators  arid 
feai:hers.wili  fecpme  aware  of  the  fact 
that:  the  /more  opportunities  carefiiily 
-provided  during^ the  school  day  for  stu- 
dents to  use  all  types  of  resources 
needed  tq>  e nfich  arid  deeperi  classroom 
/ejcpcriences^^^  more  discrimi- 

nating^ are  the  tastes  in  reading,  that 
should  preyaii; 

Interestingly  erioiig^  one  riiay  make 
all  the  recbmniehdations  b  suggestions 
toithc  Hbrari^^^^  the  reading  area 
igrpsLtly  yi^^^  ^without  the  cooper- 
atibri.of  bb^^^^^  and  the  teach- 

emoffte  reactive  school,  the  deep 
vision  or  her  :prin^  the  acceptancie 
bf  her  su^^^  and  the  firiaricial 

-supfMDft  board,  the  ii- 

^V^ry  wil^^^  the  vital  fbrce 

fof  iearnirig^^  it  is  so  capable. 
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Older Media/'  Bullctm  of  the  National 

Associatidmbf  Seconddfv  School  Princi- 

■pals,  306  :CJ_anuary^^  29-30. 


fplktales-fdr  Young  Children 

Ramoij  Ross 
Sanrbiegp  State  College 

.fa|cinati6n  with   folktaies  is  the 
happy  Jot;  of  king  and  cominoner,  tlie 
Withered,  s^^^  youngest  child. 
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Marc  diagall  has  illustrated  folktaies 
in  /glowing  coiors;:  Serge  rProkbfiev- 
used  a  .folktale  as  the  basisVfoi^  his 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf*;  Signiuftd? 
Freud  went  to  the  folktales  for  support 
of  His  psychological  theories  while 
Claude  Levi-Strauss  used^  the  same 
tales  to  illustrate  his  2mthrqpplogicai= 
ihvesti^tTqhs; 

And' yet^  these  same  stones  capture 
ymfngiclnldren  jjis^  surely;  iri/thejr 
web.  Who:  has. not  sat  wjthjatpnzed^ 
child  oh  his  Jap  and  told  **Bab6uska;'^ 
or  "Little  Red. Riditig;Hq^  6r  "The' 
Fisherman  and  his  .Wife*'  and.  watched 
as  the  child's  eyes  began  to  look  far 
iway  at  another  time  and  into  ano0i^^^ 
place? 

Now,  why  should. this  be  so?  Why 
does  a  folktale  haye  the  power  to  stime 
ulate  the  mind  of  child  ah^  sophisti- 
cated adult  alike  ?  The  ariswet-  lies^^^^ 
the  fact  that  a  folktale  can  be  trans- 
lated, at  the  depth  appropriate  for  the. 
beholder.  ^  ^ 

Children's  stories,  except  ior  the 
very:  great  ones,  tell  all  there  is  to  tdl; 
There  is  no  hidden  magic,  no  room  for 
fanciful  interpretation.  It  is:ali  there 
to  begin  with.  Consider  a  story  fro^^ 
a  popular  first  grade  reader 

The:  Little.  Slcd> 
Bob  and  Bcri  sat  on  a  little  sled. 
Tlic  sled  started  to  run  fast. 
It  ran  down  the  big  hill. 

Faster  and. faster  went; the  sled. 
Bob  and  Bcii  Held  onto  iti 
"Stop  the  sled!"  said  Bob. 

The  sled  hit  a  bump. 

Bob  and  Ben  fell  from  the  sled; 

The  little  sled  did  hot  stop 
It  ran  bri  arid  oh.. 
It  fan  into  a  red  barn. 

The  barn  bent  the  jittle  sled. 
AM  the  sled  dented  the  barn. 
Bob  and  Ben  got  wet; 

Gpntfast  this  story  with  the  more 
familiar  "The  Gingerbread  B6y,"  in 

*Fi  om  Glenn  if cCrackeh  aiid  .Chafies  C. 
Walcutt.  "The  Little  Sled/*  Baste  Reading, 
Primer.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.j  Philadelphia, 
1966,^^22-23.      \  * 
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which-a  Uttle^manrand>a-litt^  woman 
want  a  child,  «in_d  the  woinan  hakes  one 
of  gingerbread;  The  gingerbread  :b6y 
hinsta\5^ay; and  is=eveiitually  overtaken 
by  a  sly  foxj^  The  last  lines  of  the 
story  are  as  follows : 

Soon  the  fox  caught  the  gingerbread 
iboyahd  began  to  eat  him  up.  , 

The  gingerbread  boy  said:  "Oh,  Im 
^  half  gone T " 

And  soon :  'Tni  three-quarters  gone!" 

.  and  at  last : 

"rmallrgohe!" 

Am  that  \yas  the  end  of  the  gingerb 
;boy;  - 

Now  here  is  a.  b^^^  that  gives  rooni 
for  the  im¥gihation  to  play.  Our  young 
reader,  first  encountering  the  story, 
Mi.st  experie^^^^  tumult  of  emotions, 
ye,  Uke  that  gnigerhread  hoy  hears 
the  j)eckoning  c^^^^^^^  of  the  open  road; 
Dnjike  the  gingerbread  boy,  however, 
he  does  not  answ^^  call.  His  steps 
to  imieperidejice  are  slow  and  hesitah*-. 
^nbt  saucy  and  eager  like  those  of  the 
:lK)y  in  the  tale.  But  at  the  same  tinie 
t%  fledgling  reader  savors  the  delir 
ciqusi  freedom;  the  gingerbread  boy 
seizes  |or  himself  r  he  inu 
too,  qiiit^^^  emotion:   For  leav- 

ingjone's  f^^^  simply  run 

\v)ay.  from  good  and  kind  parents  with- 
qiit  a:bad^^^  suggests  a  callous- 

ness ^yhich  is  scarcely  cornprehensible. 

Antlth^^  The 
little  oUl  nian  antl  the iittle  oldiwoiuan, 
iht  barn/ftilT  of  threshers,  the  field  full 
of  niowers,  the  co\v  and  the  pig— all 
,tiiese,  in  apparently  niindless  reaction, 
jqihi  in^piirsuit;  And  at  tlie  eiidj  that 
awful  moment  comes  when  the  ginger- 
bread J)oy — and^  each  of  lis— is  caught 
by  the  wily  fox.  "I'm  quarter 
gone!  ,  .  .  Vm  half  gone!  .  .  .  I*m 
three-quarters  gone! .  ; .  I'm  all  gone!" 
Tliere  is  as  much  pathos  in  those  lines 
lis  in  any  in  the  English  language 
Goha  are  the  ^fother  aiid  Father  he 
never  even  knew gone  is  the  wild  race 
down  tjie  road  with  the  whid  singing 
ih-fiis  earsj.gone  is  the  dream  of  oiit- 
^'  "ancing:  the  worid  .  •  *  for  as  the 
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iihknpwn  storyteller  so  eloquently  un- 
derstates the  conclusioii  of  the  matter, 
"  .  .  .  that  was  the  end  of  the: ginger- 
bread boy." 

It  isieVnpting  to  thiiik  that  "Ginger* 
bread  Boy"  is  aii  aiipmoly  ^;  certa^^^^^^^ 
few  of  the  'Other  folktales  have  the 
sahie  op{)urtunity  for  dark^  fertile  in- 
terpretation; 

But  take  "Goldilocks  and  the  TJiree 
Bears.'*  No  doubt  many  have  told: tjiis 
charming  story  countless  times  to 
sniallTfry.  The  bears,  on  arclear  sum-, 
nier  day,  leave  the  house  for  a  wlk 
tiirqiigh  the  woods  while  tliey  wait  for 
the  porridge  to  cool.  Goldilocks^  who 
live.s  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood  and 
who  has  been  sent  on  an  errand  by  her 
mother,  paseiis  by  the  house  and  looks^ 
Jn  the  wihd6>v..  When  shcasees^no  one 
is  liomej  she  jifts- the  latch  and  enters. 
After  eating; the  porridge.  Goldilocks 
tests  out  the  living  rooni  chairs,  sitting 
right  through  the  bottom  of  Baby 
Bear's  chair.  And,  wearied  from  her 
exertipns,.she  climbs  the  stairs  and.  iii 
the  bedchamber  of  the.three  bears,  lor 
cates  a  bed  of  the  right  size,  covers 
herself,  and  lies  waiting  for  sleep  to 
conie. 

Goldilocks  is  a  diarming  story,,  for 
there  is  a^superiiatufiM  dreanilike  511^^^^ 
it^v  ill  this  account.^  Why  does  Goldi- 
lock^s  nicthcr  send  the  child  through 
dark  woods  on  aiuerfand?  It  is  part 
o^the  cliann— a  preordained  pattern  of 
behavior :  slie  cannot dielp  herselt;  like 
the  inpther  of  tltUe  Red  Ridmg  Hood 
or  tlie  father  in  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
Goldilocks'  !nother  aiwiidons  her  chijd; 
the  object  most  precious  to  her,,  into 
danger,  Aiid  Goldilocks  is  charmed, 
too.  As  in  a  trance,  she  steps  mto  the 
dark  and  fearsome  wood  even  though 
she  must  be  a\vare  that  by  going  she 
leaves  behiiid  the  warni  protecting 
anus  of  iiermptheri 

As  childreii,  everyone  has  felt  that 
same  abandomiieht  ;  it  niay*  have  been 
over  a  niattef  no  nibre  significant  than 
our  parents'  approval  of  pur  staying 
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overnight  at  a  friend's  liousej,  and  yet 
it  carried  with;  it  the  jwni  of  fear: 
"VVhat  if  theyi are  not,  here  when  I  ve- 

Why  did^jGpld^       enter  tlie  l)ear's 
cottage?   Terliaps  because  she  Avas^ 
1,     charmed.    The  spell'  of  .a  stranger's 
»      house  with  holnxly  there  laffected  her 
just  ,as  it  does  any  cliild;    Has  the 
reader  ever  been  the  trespasser  in 
someone  ejse's  house?    One  niiglit 
^slidc  from  rodm-^to  rooni,  open  draw- 
ers, rub  fingers  over  cloth  and  wood, 
rummage  tKfou^^^  closets,  ancl  spy  into 
a  hundred:  ujiknoNvn   pliices.  One 
might  break  into  the  cupboard  and  eat 
somephe*s  food^  comb  one's  hair  witli 
his'cbmb,  sit  in  [^^^  of  lie  in  liis 

fed,-  aiul  jniagme  Nvhatiit  would  be  like 
tOHte  tliafc  person  ^  time.  But  the 
trespasser  must  be  caught;  and  Goldi- 
locks is  no  e.xceptipn.  As  tl-e  tale  tells 
itself,  she  fp^^^^^^  was 

.... .  neither  too  high  at  the  head,  nor  at 
the  foot  .  .  ,  she  covered  licrsclf  up,  and 
lay  ithere  till  she  fdl  fa^^^ 

Logicaily,  one  would  not  fall  asleep 
ima  stfahger's  hqus^  Waiting  for  his 
return,  piVe's  heart  would  pound  in 
^feaf.  But  -when;  under  a  spell,  logic 
disippeafs.  The  deeper  logic — that 
one:iir.ist  be  founcl  0  misdeeds 
—prevails. 

.One  has, Jhen,  in  the  Goldilocks  ^ 
^j}  ^?count  of  estrangement  and  en- 
chantment, with  a  little  girl  acting  put 
one's  owi  i  fears  ajtul  sec  ret  1  p  i  igi  ngs. 
The  loss  br.parents.aiid  the  question  of 
^heif  loyalty,  the  forbidden  trespass  in 
a  stnxngef-s  hpu  the  dreaded  biit 
coveted  Vnionieht  of  discovery  when 
tnisdeedsi  af entered— ^  part  of 

the -underlying  strata  of  meaning  in 
this  su|)efficially.^iniple  tale. 
,  ^Earlier,  the  writer  suggested,  that 
the4plktale  TOS'Uniqi^  in  its  power  to 
stjmii hate  the  ^^m^^^  bf  tlie  child  and  the 
world-satiated  ad^^  Now,  why 

do  children  respond  so  vigorously  tp 
_  ""th?^  9'd  stories  ?    The  conyentional 
^^^  V'?  is  thaf  the  stimulation  lies  in  the 
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tales'  repetition  of  question  jmd^  an- 
swer; in  their  ^satisfying  clusters  of 
three's  :  in  the  characteiri»atipn  of  per- 
sons ami  animais  of  great. strength, 
cleverness,  i)pverty,  and  wealth in  the 
overcoming  pf  great;  obstacles  by  sii- 
j)erhunian  heroes ;  c  r  *  *'e  talking  an- 
imals aiul  fairy  god*"  jr  *s. 

But  these  conveiuiorial  answers  are 
not  satisfactory.  They  seem  to  de- 
scribe a  feast  by  iisting  airWhydratcs, 
vitainiiis,  and  minerals  in.  the  menu. 
Folktales  have,  not  lived  from  ^genera- 
tion througli  generation  of  from  cen- 
tury to  ccntuty'l)ccause  of  their  repctir 
tion,  or  clusters  of  three's,  or  fairy 
godmothers.  If^that  were  all  that  thcy^ 
contained,  they  would  long  since  have 
dwindled  into  obscurity. 

In  a  physical  world  where  conti- 
nents and  seas  have  ibeeri  niainly= 
charted,  ah  inner  Uerritpry,  unknown 
and  fascinating,  coiUhiues  to.  beckon.. 
Folktales  have  flpurislied  because  they 
pry  o\)Qu  the  dark  corners  of  nijnds;. 
they  tap  the  wells  of  fear  and  self-ag- 
grandizement and  lust.  Through, 
them,  the  reader  has  his  chance  tO/ 
gfappie  with  that  self  he  keeps  locked 
deep  inside. 

ilallucinogihs  .and  sensitivity  train- 
ing are  two  feceiit  atteiupts  tp^b^ 
better  .acquainte(l^with^that  hidden  ft 
ritofy.  The  le.xicon  tells-us  this^^a 
•*good  trip"  lights  the  happy  recesses 
of  the  mind  while  a  "bad  trip"  takes 
oiie  into  shores  of  the  iniagination  one 
never  dared  acknpwledge. 

Ami  the  beguilihgly  simple  folktale 
is  another  kind  of  trip  inside  one's 
self:  for  e;ich  person,  it  oan.he  a  door- 
way iiUo.self-discovefy. 

It  is  surprising  but  true  that  matly 
who  ought  to  know  better  continue  to 
hiisinterpfet  what  jt  is  that  young  chil- 
dren want  to  read;  Typical  of  this 
viewpoint  is  the  notion  that  the' :first 
literary  fare  should  be  stories  pf  the 
here  and  now,  a  woHdahat  is,  .accord^ 
itig  to  many  child  authorities,  still  new 
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and  strange:  and  nivsterioiYs  to  the 

diad. 

Such  a  stoo:  is  "the  Little  Sl«l," 
ihentKMned   previously..    While  this 
,  atorjr  imy  ^bc  new  ahd:niystcrioiis  and 
sthmge  to  the  young  diild,  by  cotnpaf- 
iscmtwith  most  folktales  it  seenis  witlir 
"^^^  out  life  or  pas^h. 

ijBut  "TliM5  Little  Sled'-  is  no  worse 
,  dfcbetter  than  any  of  tlic.sto;Vs  found 
:  ;m  iTKO^  fit^^^gnide  reading  books. 
TT^sc/^nes      not^immunc  to  wti^ 
cisms ;  for ^a  variety  of  causes :  They  are 
in6t>r«dr»y  their  critics,  because  tjie 
^  people  in  th«n  arc  -middle  class  fam- 
^  Hies,  with  b«futiful  mothers  arid  elcr 
garit  Others,  clmiy  grandparents,  and 
clever  children} ;  or  they  are  not  real 
b^usc  the  langita^^^  used  do 

riot  sound  natural  to  the  car. 

Such  criticism  docs  not  *get  to  the 
center  of  what  is,  lacking  in  basal 
reader  stories.  A  writer  could  fabri- 
cate:storics  with  a  class  range  from  the 
mok  lowly  ^i^itm  dweller  to  the  prince 
.  of  commerce  rh^^^^  his;  illus- 

trator paint  in^  the  faces  of  white, 
:^  ^biack^ired^  arid^^^^^^      people  in  a  ratio 
appfopriateito  the  population  ;;he  could  ^ 
•  searchithe.streets  and  of  Amer- 

w^^for  dialogue  that  catches  the  tune 
ioffSp^kcn^  langiiage:  how— but  the  sto- 
ries still  xvoiild  not  live. 

They  would  not  liye  liccaiisc  tliey 
woiiid  not  have  the  heart  and  pulse  cif 
signifioint:  Im^  in  theni;  A 

sied  boujic  a  barn,.  Betty  losing 

hcr  telij  or  Nick  and  Panr  selling  lemr 
onade  ouza  hot  day  are  ih^  here  and 
^ow  siqfits^  \}ui  ihty  do  not  grip  the 
;mind\6f  the  young  reader.  What  does 
he  care  if  the  sled  runs  clear  through 
the  barn  or  the  lemonade  gets  too 
M^nh?  Nothing!  What  he  cares 
aboutiis  the  storm  o  himself. 
He  thinks  about  his  father— is  he  a 
xwl  father  or  an  He  thinks 

E^!P\lt  l^i?,  PWn  iP*\n^^  How  would 
he  iface^a  wicked  mon  ster  who  ^  threat- 
-jy''*  his: life?  A.  s_\varm  of  questions 


buzz  in  liis  brain,  and  delicate  little 
stories  from  which,  all  life  blood  has 
been  robbed  do  npt  answer  tlie  ques^ 
tipns. 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  the  folk- 
tale, with'  its  antique  jariguage,  its  .Uilk 
of  kirigs  arid  pririces,  its  trolls  :,a^ 
elves,  Js  much  doser  to  the  real  life  of 
the  child  tlian  most  of:  the:nwdern,  re- 
alistic stories  of  father  arid  mother,  sis- 
ter, and  the  family  car.  A  writer's 
chances  of  fabricating  a  story  that  mir- 
fors  a  child's  life  Js  slim  indeed;.  What 
the  city  child  knows,  the  suburteh  or 
rural'  child  does  riot  and  vice  versa* 
But  with  the  folktale,  alLthc  pretenses 
of  reality  are  stripped  away,  arid  what 
is  revealed  is  raw,  unadorned 
^thc  stuff  everyone  uses  for  fud  in 
life.  One  recognizes  hiriiself  beotuse 
the  stoiy  shows  his  facc  so  plainly. 

The  cjuestion  might  ;be  asked,.  "But 
\yhat  if  folktales  blow  thdr  minds? 
"Is  the  folktale  like  LSlfewitfi  tfie 
chance  of  a  bad  trip  always  tlicrc? 
This  writer  does  riot  think  so.  Earlier 
it  vv'as  suggested  tliat  the:  power  of  the 
fc'iktaie  is  tliat  it  can  lie  taken  at;  thc^ 
levd  appropriate  for  the  beholder. 
This  is  the  safety  \-alve.  If  the  child 
chooses  to  read  the  meanings,  he  may ; 
but  if  he  wants  to  stay  in  tlie  scr 
curit>v  of  rei)etition  and  talking  ariiriials 
arid^  trilogies  of  liapperiings,  that  is  his 
choice*  too. 

Francis  thoriipsbri,  a  nineteenth 
century  English  poet,  wrote 

Knovv.yotiiwhat  it  is  to  bc  a  child?  ,  ... 
it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  dves  can 
reach 

Mo  wliisi>cr  in  your  ear;  it  is  to  turn 
pumpkins  into  coaches  and  mice  into 
liorses,  lowness  into  loftiness^  and 
notliing  into  every tliiiiR, 
for  each:  child  Has  its  fairy  godmother 
in  its  soul. 

That  fairy  godmother  lives  in  each 
{)erspri ;  she  whisj)ers  in  eacjx  ear  if  one 
chooses  to  listen.  She  tells  one  of 
himself,  the  dark,  gay,  wild  self  hidden 
far  inside.  \V1U  brie  heed  her  voice? 
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A  STt)RYTCtUNG  FESTIVAl;  IS  a  ricw 

(irogram  in  the  confcrcnofc  of  the  In- 
ternational Reading  Association,  hut  it 
-«is  riot  a  ncw  adivity  iri4hc  histor)'  of 
literature.  Tlic  tcrni  /r^/ira/  suggests 
not  only  occasions  of  joy  and  celebra- 
tion but  also  a.  spw  set  aside 
for  continuing  4tcritipn  to  the  explora- 
tiori/arid  honoring  of  asi)ect  of  Hv- 
ing/  thc.^^^^  time,  or  of  culture, 
as  thcYfcstivals  of  music,  poetry,  andt 

Sinceistbnes  been  told  through 
all  the  .centuries  as  men  leanie<l  to 
sj)cak  together  o^ 

^thcir  fcars,;and  wonders  in  fornis  that 
l^inic  niytiiology,  dnmia,  poetry, 
"SQiig*  Scncaiogy,  and  history,  there 
would  have  been  found  storytelling  fes- 
^[y^P  "J?ny  settings  and  many, 
tinies.  Rijth.Sawyef,  in  her  book  The 
Way   of   the   S^^^^^  X  Viking. 

1%2)»  dcscriL^s^  annual  festival 
- ttet  once  a  y^^^  Ireland,  re- 

sulted Jn  a.t  nice"  1^^ 
dans  while  the  bards  and  story teliers 
and  pipers  competed  beforef the  High 
King:on  the  Hill  of  Tara.  These  must 
have  been  scenes  of  very  high  festival 
indeed,  but  there  were  also  festive 
tinies  of  storytelling  when  a  peddler 
spent  the  night  in  a  small^cottage.nrid 
.gatlieredjaronnd  hirii  the  ok!  arid  tlie 
young  of  .the  family  at  the  ^  end  of  the 
day:  to  tell  stones  iri  the  setting  that 
the  Irish  writer  Padraic  Colurii  de- 
scribes as  a4  ideal  background  for 
storytellikig-e-where  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light  was  absent  an  d  orily  the 
light  of  a  peat  fire  and  the  candles' 
glow  threw  shadows  on  the  wall  a^j  the 
storytcljef  set  the  story  moving  in  the 
siirfoiiridirigs  that  his  listeriers  knevv  so 
well. 

Thefe  must  also  hav^  beeri  an  atmo- 
^^'^rt  qf  festival  in  the  stofytellirig  ex- 


periences erijo>;ed  by  tlic  children,  in 
the  shpols  in  Wilriiington,  Delaware; 
when  Ruth  Tooze  told  storiesr  with 
such  imiKict  tiiat  slie  stiniulatcd:  tliCi 
forniatjori  of  the  StorytellcrsKaub  in 
one  of  the  schools  partici|>atiiig  inrt^^^^ 
curriailum-dcveippment  project  dcr 
scribed  by  Muriel  Crosby  iri  her  Uc^^ 
An  Adventure  in  Human  RclaHohs 
(Foilett,  1965). 

Tlie  ncces^ry  ingredients  for  a 
storytelling  festival  are  not  only  spec^J 
places  or  events  Mhe  ingredients  afe:£n 
exi>crience  to  be  slwred  jyid  a:  storyr 
teller  who  can  give  to  each  sharing, the 
dimensions  of  festival. 

Within  the  general  firework  of 
professional  interests  in  this  confer- 
ence, the  contributions  of  storytjelling 
to  cliildf en's  experience  with  language^ 
and  literature  have  considerable  signif- 
icance. When  an  adult  tells,  (riot 
reads).  a.story,  not  telling  atwm 
giving  It  to  children  in  tlie  litcraxy 
style  in  whicl  i  the  child  finds  pleasure, 
the:  scene  is  set  for  meaningful  Ijs^^^^ 
ing  exi)erieiices  on  the  part  of  t^e  lis- 
teners, -        -  —  \-  ' 

The  pleasure  of  listening  to  stories 
told  is  the  most  obvious  response  to  be 
observed.  The  quality  of  this  pleasui'c 
is  worthy  of  some  examinatiori.  An 
inii)ortant  chciracteristic  of  the  pleasure 
of  ail  literature,  is  an  active,  participatr 
ingi  intellectual  involyenieriti  It  is  the 
i)Ieasurc  that  Edward:  W.  Rdsenheihii 
Jr.,  writing  in  a  pai)ef  entitled 
dren's  Reading  arid  Adult  Values" 
published,  in  A  Critical  Approach  to 
Children's  Literdturc  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1966),  (lescrii^ed  as  hii- 
inanistic  satisfaction,  "sustained,  active 
eiicounter,  ...  largely  determined  by 
the  degree  of  affiriiiative  intellectual 
energy  the: render  is  willing  to  invest.-' 
A  good  story  by  tjie  very  nature  of 
the.  conimuiiicatigri  established  l)etween 
teller  and  individual  listener  deriiarids 
an  iiitellectiuil  encounter  with  a  set  of 
characters;  a  locus  of  action a  series 
of  events  tliat  niust  be  ariticipated,  ra:- 
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"  ogntzed,  and  \wbusiy  resolved  ^  arid  a 
linkage  that  is%not  that  of  cpnimon 
everyday  speech  W  of  literary  style. 
Words  that  are  unfamiliar  become,  un- 
dcrslandaUe  as  one  learns  to  listen  to 
them  in  ^context  ;.synib61s  arid  figitra- 

^  tive^  language  are  heard  arid.^iriter- 
pfetedrby  the  st6rytelier*s  toric,  expres- 
SKKi,  and  evident  cmotiorial  reaction. 

^Such  encounters  with  language  and 
literature  may  be  characteristic  of  a 
stoiy-listening  e>^ri^^  orily 
if^thc  story  told  is -a  worthy  one.  se- 
lected bc^usc  it:  provides  tliis  breadth 
of  pica^s^ure 

One  cari  expect.arid  observe  gfowU^ 
itn  listening  skills  as  experience  in 
stdry^istening^^^  These  fe- 

sppi^es-riiay  be  to  ricw  >yords  and 
:phi^scs  as  xKiidr^^  them  s_i- 

Icritly  With  sriiilc  with,  quiet 

;|^l<SsiirCi  or  r<^nct  with  si)ontaneous 
laughter  and  bodil^^  riipvenient.  One 
s<«s^  cvWence  of ^  in  the  fei)etiT 

iiori  of:  wof^^^  cliaracters,  nnd 

situatidris  used  in  creative  wrlingi 

^  ,dminatics,Jn directly  i  speech, Jjrid  in- 
dir^iy  in   vixabulary  growth  and 
comprehension.. 
^Growth  in  the  abilit^^^  to  sense  liri- 

*  plied ;  nieanirigs,,  and  especial ly  to  r ec- 
.ogiiize  and  anticipate  events,  is  esiKi; 
_ciaily_  obvious  in  cliiUlfen's  manifested 
e.xcitement  and.pleasure  as  they  follow 
jiiot-deyelopine^U  The  strong  plots 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of.  folk- 
tales 5provi(ic  for  early  and  cbntiriubus 
experience.with  narrative  foriri. 

Iri  order  to  provide  opportunities  for 
these  kiiids  of  growth.  hoVvcver,  cer- 
tain conditions  are  essential  in  plan- 
ning for  siich  stcry-listening  experi- 
-  ences. 

The  story  Jtself  niust  be  worth  while 
rr-the  direct  narrative  fonn  and  the 
bcaut>v and  flavor  of  language  that  will 
.provide  a  rich  listening  exiHjrieuce. 
Tte  .selection  of  stories  to  tell— and 
this.pioint  is  equally  true  for  the  stories 
ib  l)e  .read  aioiu^  a  groui>^is  the 
O    irimortant  part  of  the  process  of 
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Story  tell  ing  and  requires  the  most  time 
and  study. 

Tiic  storytell  ing  experiences  t  liat  arc 
being  discussed  here  arc  riot  dranmtjc 
productioris,  A  pleasant  voice  arid  ex- 
cellent enunciattcn  are  assets,  but  most 
important  iit^the  stbiy  itself ;:  the  teller 
is  the  medium  for  the  p'-oductiori. 
Anyone  who  warits  to  tell  a  stoiy  and 
has  a  good  story  well  prepared  cari  tell 

Storyteilirig  can  provide  an  impor- 
tant mode  ptaccess  tc  the  great  rfi^- 
voir  or  rau/rfrow^,  as  it  has  beeri^^  i^^ 
ously  !aj)eled.  of  t^ditional  literature 
—folktales,  ^nythology,  Icgejids,  Kcro 
tales,  romances,  and  fables.  Tlierc  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  this  literature  rich 
in  interest  liecaiise  the  siUiatioris  Jprc- 
scnt  fundariveiital  life  experiences  ex- 
pressed' in  iforriis  that  havcj  common 
elements  the  world;  over,  andi  therc- 
fore^  aj)pcal^  to  all  ages.  Thi^  litera- 
ture tends  to  be  .teprcserited  in  lari- 
guage  and  literature  iri  a  High  ffc- 
quericy  of  allusion  and  vocabulary  with 
poetic,  artistic^  ari<l  riuisical  interpreta- 
tion. It  5s  presented  in:  popular  film, 
coniic  i)o6k,  street  games,  charits-^ev- 
cry  variety  of  riiedia.  The  pity  is  that 
oiiiy  a  small  segment  of  the  sources  are 
ever  read  or  heard  by  the  majority  of 
children  growing  up  today.  Tliis  is 
the  literature  that  adults  have  a  spKicial 
resi)onsii)ilitv  to  l>e  l>etter  acquainted 
witl^  theriiseives,  ami  to  share  in  tell- 
ing aiui  reading:  aloud  Fortunatelyi 
society  is  blessed  with  a  inultiuide  of 
selections  frorii  traditionar  literature  in 
fine  retellings  for  children. 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stories 
drawn  from  tfaditioriiil  Ijterattire,  arid 
esi>ecialiy  those  that  are  folktales,  Juive 
come  down  frorii  riiariy  different  pe- 
riods of  history  and  (lifferent  levels  of 
literary  a^id  social  development,  they 
have  an  abiding  interest  for  almost  all 
children  and  seem  less  dilture^bound 
than  inuch  literature  of  known  author- 
siiij).  the  answer  to  this  phengmeiion 
15  usually  to  be  found  in  the  diarac- 
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ter  of  the  fpjktales :  in  ^  their  stnught- 
iofward  n^^^  ;  stfong^action ;  high 
imagination;,  recognizable  characters 
who  are  types,  hot  indiyiduais ;  reli- 

of:  Justice,  truth,  equality,-  and  love. 
Th^tendrtq^^^^^^  \yith  the  basic  strligr 
glfis  pf  Jnan^^  and  with  the 

emotions  .commph  to  everyman*s  lot^. 
'from,  the.  universal  struggle  of  -good 
with  evil;  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
husband  who  thought  he  could  ^  mind 
:the;hpu^se;bette^^^      his  wife  did. 

Although  the  reference  throiighout 
this  .article  ha^^  the  "telling"  of 

stories, 4his  is : not  t6;say  that- the  same 
objectives  arid^  for  materials 

ar^Jibt  present  in  selecting  material  to 
read- aloud  or  ^^^^^^  use  in  pther  ways 
withichiW  ;  it  is  to  say  that  there  is 
a  different  enviironiTieht  for  the  cohi- 
municatipn  pf  .a  story  told  as  compared 
to,  pne  shared  in  any  other  fashion. 
Pnly  in.tdJing  Js  the  storyteller  able  to 
Ipok  directly; at  the  groiip  and  establish 
a.:personal  cpmmunication-  with  each 
listener;  to  gauge  his  volume,  pace, 
and  level:  of  emotional  intensity  to  the 
responses,  he  sees  in  the  faces  of  his 
,ai|dience ;  and  to  interpret  a  word  or 
event.  That  is^ii^^^^  uhderstobd  without 
inter fupting  the  flow  of  the  story. 

There  is  suggested  here  some  addi- 
tional yahies  of  a  story-listening  expe- 
rience. One  of  these  is  recognized  in  a 
group  sitifat ion  wh  the  story  creates 
a  common  experience,  a  sharing  of 
emptipn^  or  a  common  background 
where;  befpre:none  had  existed. 

A  secpnd  value  is  the  characteristic 
of  audience  listening — an  experience 
not  always  available  to  children  attend- 
ing the  typical  large  school  of  today. 
Irf  sgpod  schopis  the  participation  in 
discussion  group  activity  is  a  common 
experience  but  the  listening  to  a  story 
told^hrpiigh  tp  the  end  withoiit-jnter- 
ruptipn  is  to  experience  the  7vhole  of  a 
.piece  or  literature,  rather  than  the 
rfragments  pf  it. 

Q  One  elementary  school  primary 


grade  facujty  recognized  the  nc«d  g| 
their  pupils  for  aiidiehce-listening;  ex? 
perience  and  planned  a  weekly;  stpry 
;period  with  the  librarian  in  \which  all 
the  groups  assembled,  in  yheLjibrary?^. 
There  was  an  opportunity  for  hag^^ 
ened  interest  because  61  the  Ij^e  group 
of  children  and  teacher  shsuing^the 
stories;  and  the  cWldreh,  who  .Md^ 
ample  opportunity  to  participate  in 
group  disaissipn  in  their  p\raacla|^ 
rppms,:had  an  extension  to Jheir  Hstai- 
Jiig  experiencei 

To  provide  this  experience  pp^s 
soriie  requirements  for  the  storyteller 
in  preparation  and  presentation. 
Thorough  study  of  a  story  and  cpntiuT 
uous  rereading  helps  t^  stprytejler  to 
assimilate  style  and :!spirit  untjj  it  be- 
comes his  own  expression.  Knowing, 
it  to  this. depth  makes  it  piossible  to  re- 
create  the  scene  ahd  the  actipn.  It  is. 
then  unnecessary  that  either  teller  or 
listener  rely  lipon  gimmicks  or  figures 
of  felt  pr  programing  devices  which 
more  often  diffuse  attention  tlian  jritehr 
sify  it. 

Types  of  materials  frpm  children's 
literature  which  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment jf  appreciation  of  literature 
follpwi 

In  the  area  of  developing  apprecia- 
tion for  style  patterns,  rhythms,  new 
and  unusual  words,  are  tlie  fpllpwirig : 

1.  Beginning  phrases  of  certain  folk- 
tales, e.g., 

"Once  on  a  time  and  twice  on  a  time, 
and  as  many  times  as  you  like  to 
count.**  The  Stars  in  the  Sky,  Joseph 
Jacobs,  English  Fairy  Tales. 

"Once  there  was  and  was  not**  char- 
acteristic opening  phrase  of  Majorcan 
folktales  in  a  collection  "Once  There 
Was  and  Was  Not.** 

'*In  the  far  away  of  long  ago,  when 
the  world  was  rare,  and  happenih*s 
quarcr  a  thousand  times  than  they  are 
today,**  from  The  Wee  Red  Men,  in 
Seunias  MacManus,  The  boncgql 
Wonder  Book. 

2.  Repeated  phrases  in  stories,,  such  as 
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''A\l  iht  day  he 

/  sadled  smd  li^  up 
the  big^^^      Md  ihc  Great  Red  Smi 
^drof^p^;  ffie  tfccs.  •  ;  .  Hc 

:   NA.and  ismd^  banakaplumt 

:PEAR6jMNGEAPPLE/'^b^  ''The 

amd?a  The 
Tqjldr  qj:Jalww     by  Beatrix  Ppttwr. 

_  fi?>nj  Tb^^Q^  by  Wanda 

"Sadysajlc^  RichardGhase, 

iin  Qra^jathkffTd^ 

3i  "The 

.  ititUc  Raster  the  Turkish  Sul- 

'j^f'  fpllf^^  The  Good  Master ^hy 

^I^tc^efcd}^, : 

C    '-ITic:  Se^  in  Heniy 

"Ep«uniriondas''  in  Bryaht'Si  Stories 

4;  Epr  more  mature  listeners,  the  ex- 
-pwrfence  of  hearing  an  imaginative 
V?^ndnua^  in  Cin- 

der^  Jby  K^i^^  Gibson,  ih^  which 
qnc:of  Cinderella's  coachmen :  is  not  re- 
stored .  to.being  when  the  twdve 
o'clock  :s6uhdedi  The  beginning  is 
-    ^qfiitcei^^  as  the  story 

moves  on  do;  the  chiklren  become 
aware  that;  this  is  the  sub- 

^ject; 

'5;  An  example  of  style  of  rhythmic 
beauty  is  the  beginning  of  Wheeler's 
1    "Eittle  , Humpbacked  Horse**  in  Rus- 
*  sianiU^onder  Tales. 

"Acfoss^the  wide  sea-ocean,  on  the 
_   further  side  of  High  mountains,  beyond 
.    thick^f6fests,.in  a  village  that  faced  the 
isky  thefe  once  h'ved  an  okl  peasant.** 

:Storytelling  provides  for  particular 
re^rd;to_indiyi(Iu  to  the 

R??<ls^PP  c^^^^^^  ^y'tl^  special  handi- 
capsr^physical  /nd  Story- 
telling^ for  blind  cW  and  those  in 
.  .sight^ying.dasses  is  a  particularly  rich 
^'^^"'luc-fpreact^  tmderstahding^ 


but  the  limitations  of  first-hand 

erice  of  ihc  listeners  miist  be  considered 

in  c<u^eful  choices  of  materials  used 

Equsdly  sf^cializ^  are  found ^ 

amohg  children  whose  cuftund  hori- 
zohs  are  very  low,,  who  come  from 
lipmes  where  English  is^  not  ^ken,. 
and  who  have  a  poverty  of  vqcabu^ 
and  badcgrpuhd  in  the  Htcratiirc  in 
English.    Careful  selection,  of  stories, 
can  be  helpful  in  bridging  this  gap  and 
should  be  one  of  the  mpk  jC^^ 
contributions  to  the  "Head  ^rts/* 

Three  books  about  stp^dling^  arc 
both  useful  and;  stimulating :  Ttey  arc 
the  U'  ^y  of  the  Sipfytetter  ^y;^^^^ 
Sawyer,  published  by  yilAi|f:  amd; 
available  in  paper^ck ;  The  AH  of  .  the  - 
Storyteller^  hy  Marie  Sh^IoA  .pubr 
lished  by  Dover ;  and ,  Storytelling; .  by 
Riith  Tck>ze,  pubh'shed^  ^by  PrStice^ 
Hall. 

The.  best  lists  of  stories  to  .td)  sure 
published  in  frequehtly-revi^  P?^P^r- 
bouhd  cditions;by  three  jar^  publiciliT 
braries:  New  York  Public  Libraiy,^ 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pitti5burgh,  Jand 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltic 
more.  Useful  articles  on  storytelHng^ 
including  lists  of  good  stories,  are  in 
the  children's  encydopedias World 
Booky  Coinptons^  The  American  Edti^ 
cator  Encyclopedia. 

The  serious  writing  about  storytell- 
ing is  meager  in  quantity,  Miich  of  it 
is  either  appreciative  or  concerned 
with  practice.  The  student  of  stpryf 
telling  draws  upon  the  scholarly  re- 
search of  other  disciplines:  literature,^ 
languages,  education,  and  anthrppoj- 
ogy. 

One  doctoral  dissertation  was  writ- 
ten in  recent  years  on  tlie  role  of  story- 
telling in  the  United  States  (Rose  L. 
Abernathy,  Northwestern  University.). 
There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  contributions  of  storytelling 
ind  chi!dren*s  reljponses  to  it.  The 
characteristics  of  the  listening  experi- 
ence itself,  the  effect  of  attitude  and 
past  emotional  experiences,  tlie  nature 
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of  responds  ip  ya^^^^  kinds  of  sto-, 
ries,, and  the  nature  of  creative  respon-r 
ses  to  stories  ipltf  broad^  areas  of 
^needed  re^rch: 


The.  Theme^^A^  for 
Readm^  lliterature  .Gritically 

Dorothy^  ^^K^^  Bracken 
vSputhera  Methodist  University 

IN  ;fHE  ISSUE  of  the  Delta 

^Kappa  Gamma  Bulletin,. Frances  Ross. 
"Hitks  and  'J^^^      Marahi  expressed 
iwo  -widd^^  serrated   ideas  which 
mig^  isefve^^  ,t^  the  impor- 

tance a   theme  approach 

around  vy\fe  literature  program 
might  be:  organized,  thus  providing 
tiKichers  with  oppbrturiities  to  encour- 
age critical  reading-thinking  skiU^ 

The  first  0  was  ex- 

.pressed.  by  Jeari^  Marani  (d). 
"S^weepjngiinto  every  corner  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  forces  of  change.  Nothing 
Js  jmmune-^  no  one  can  hide  in  the 
comfgrtihg/foW  of  familiar  ways.  As 
Gabrid  nplted  from  his  heavenly  perch 
in vMafc  Connelly's  play.  Green  Pas- 
tures: 'everything  nailed  down  is  com- 

-Erom  the  same  magazine  comes  the 
second  idea  by  Frances  Ross  Hicks 
Xi)  wheii  she  defined  the  task  of  the 
educator  "  .  .  .  to  involve  students  in 
-the  busmess  of  thinking,  of  reasoning, 
pt  making  ethica^^^  of  using 

f pi"et  h  plight^  of  di  scrimina  ting  bet  ween 
•old  sayings'  and  those  traditions 
which  represent  the  distilled  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  with  the  further  task  of  help- 
ing students,  internalize  these  tested 
values  and  niake  them  their  own." 

To  place  this  topic  in  proper  per- 
spective.an  additional  idea  needs  to  be 
cpiisidered^the  problem  of  education 
as  [Lis  caught  bet^^  its  aim,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Hicks,  and  the  era  of 
O    ige  which  Marani  defined.  Perhaps 
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Margsu'et  :Mead  (d)  has  phrased  this 
problem  best  by  saying:  **We  are  now 
at  the  point  where  we^  must  educate 
people  in  whatiriobody  l^ew  yesterday, 
and^prepafe  inrpui"  sdhw^ 
one  knows  yet  but  what  some:<people 
must  know  tomprrow!;' 

One  has,  then,  the  element  of  change 
and  the  .momentous  task,  of  ^developing: 
critical  thinkers^for  a  world  unknoVri., 
With  these  three  quotations  serving:. as 
a  backdrop  for  cprisidering  the  litera- 
ture program  ;for  the  elementaiy  c 
d r en  of  America,  what  is  a  ^  sati sfactpry 
organizatiphai  .plan  and  what  type  of i 
guidance  in  critical  thinking  is  desira? 
.ble?  .  - 

Organizing  the  literature  .program 
Basic  to  a  sequential  plan  :fpr  liter- 
ary experiences  of  elenSenfary  school 
children  are  books  of  excellence; 
Siddie  joe  Johnson  (5)^  in  the^ihitial 
article  in  the  literature  section  M  The 
Reading  f  eache'ri  wrote " ....^aihWe 
have  tp  dp;  is  to  remember  the  poet 
Waiter  de  la  Mare's  words,  as  though^ 
they  were  graven  on  bur^hearts  as  well 
as  oh  the  Regina  Medal  6f:theXatholic; 
Library  Association,  that  ,  /only;  the 
rarest  kind  of  best  in  anything  can  be, 
good  enough  for  the  ypiing.' '' 

A  great  deal  of  guidance  is  given  to 
teachers  and  curriculum  specialists,  in. 
ways  of  finding  books  of  excellence. 
Professional  journals,  like  TAe  i?farf-: 
ing  Teacher  and  Elementary  English, 
regularly  offer  sections  pn  Hterature. 
Many  newspapers  feature  book  re- 
views of  children's  books.  Departments 
of  education  offer  courses  oh  children's 
literature  and  adolescence  literature. 
(Jean  Betzner  used  to  say  every  teacher 
should  have  a  refresher  cplirse  in  chil- 
dren'b  literature  every  five  years!) 
The  Horn  Book  is  a  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  news  and  reviews  bt 
children's  books.  There  isi  therefore, 
help  in  abundance  in  making  wise 
choices  of  children's  books  at  all  age 
levels. 
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In  a.  ^recent  study  tPaul  Anderson 
polled  2%  icacKejs  in^  separated 

:^hooisi  wHich-xepresented  24  states, 
asking,  them  to,  list  the  books  .read 

^alpu'd  to  IHeiFclasses.  The  following 
ten  l^ks  were  mentioned  most  fre^ 

:quently.: 


as  Nobody  listens  to  ArJrew,  -Let's 
Be  Enemies,  iVa^^^  William,  fop. 
Little  Rosa,  Little  jPeoTy  Island  of  ihe^ 
Bhte/polplm^^^  King  of  the  Wind. 
One  part  of  the.  "understanding  oth- 
ers"' theme  dealt  With  "uriderstandirig 
people  in  dififererit  countries.-'  When 


Title 

Charlotte's  vWcb. 
Gall  It:  Courage 
The  Hundfed:DfesscS/  , 
Th^  "LittIe-H6use^';Books 
il  si  and  Ibf :  the  B  lue  spplphin  s 
T  wwty^^P  ne^BJl  1(^^ 
/And  :N6  MigueUr 
M  rs;:PiggleTWiggle 
TKe^Shadow  of  a.Biill . 
BrigWy 


Author . 

.E;  B.  \yhitc. 

'A  r  mst  rbng;  S  perry 

Eleanof-Esles/ 

LauradrWilder 

Sc6tt:0*DeI!:  . 

WiUiam^DaBois, 

J  0  seph '  KriTrngbld 

Bett/;McP6nald 

Wojciechowska 

Margaret  Hehry 


FiSlisher 

Harper; 

Macmillah 

Harcourti  Brace 

Harper  Bfotfiers 

Houghton 

Viking. 

Growej! 

Lippincbtt 

Atherieiim 

Rand 


Ofjcpuf^^^^  in  many  schools  children 
diV^^^^  It  does  hot 

alwa^^^  tiiat  ciirrkii- 

;lums;afe„prganized4pr  6  that  teachers, 
giye,:guidance  in  dey^lopmeht  and  im- 
provement of  readihg-thinUing  skill s^ 
-whemthe^^ 

ShpulS'the  to  from  the  children's 
literatufe^  M  If  so, 

'fiow?  Can  books  of  literary  value  be 
ofganized  in  the  totaV  school  curricu- 
lum? Byiypes?  By  relation  to  sub- 
ject matter?  By  themes?  Is  not  the 
latter  M  attractive  ways  ? 

Jf'  one  organizes  according  to  types, 
the  basis,  of  organization  is  more  or 
^less  mec^nical.  If  one  organizes  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter^  one  may  en- 
cotifage  only  literal  comprehension.  If 
one  organizes,  according  to  theme,  one 
provides  tiie  teadier  with  opportunities 
for  guicH^  pupils  toward  signifi- 
cant ideas  and  the  evaluation  of  them. 

What  themes  might  be  considered? 
One  teaclierchose  to  organize  her  cur- 
ficuiuni  arqiind  the  following  themes: 
Understariding  Ourselves  and  Others, 
.Accepting  Ghaljerige,  The  Therapy  of 
iLaughter  and  Beauty,  and  Security  of 
Khgwledge.  JJriderstatKliiig  of  Self 
was  considered  from  three  points  of 
view,:  growing  up^  being  courageou.s, 
.and  achieving.  During  the  time  that 
"achieving''  was  in  focus,  the  teacher 
iged  the  reading  of  such  books 
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this  theme  was  dominant,  jconsideraf 
tion  was  given  to  What  Time  is  itj 
Jeanne  Marie f  Grow  Boy,  Gilbertd 
and  the  WJnd,  the  SjoryjabputlEing,^ 
Madeline's  Rescue,  TM  -^PP(^^^V^4  Ib^ 
Arrow,  Burma  Boy,  :aad  Secret  of: (he 
Andes. 

In  using  the  theme  of  chiidfen!s 
books  for  organizational  purposes,  as 
in  any  other  plan,  books  of  many  readr 
ing  levels  are  needed  in  order  for  the 
teacher  to  meet  reading  needs  of  vari- 
ous members  of  the  class.  H.  Alan 
Robinson  (8)  bias  said,  "It  is  ,  possible 
for  students  to  learn  something  of  the 
art  of  literature  without  requiring,  all 
of  them  to  read  the  same  book. 
Students  have  various  needs  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  and  the  lit- 
erature program  should  be  reflective  of 
such  needs." 

In  the  lists  eiuinie rated  above,  the 
theme  ties  together  the  reading  experi- 
ences of  the  pupils,  while  tlie  reading 
levels  offered  by  the  various  books  take 
care  of  individual  differences  in  read- 
ing achievement.  Although  one  child 
may  read  What  Time  is  if,  Jeanne 
Marie?,  another  in  the  same  class  may 
read  Secret  of  the  Andes,  Yet,  in  or- 
ganizing by  and  focusing  attention  on 
a  theme,  all  pupils  in  the  class  may 
share  ide<is,  think  critically  about 
them,  read  orally  to  share  or  to  prove. 
a  point  (in  real  audience  situations  one 
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pttkc  mpst?tf^ii^^^^  of  oral*  readr 
ing),  and;  discuss  ways  of  applying 
ideas  gained  from  their  reading. 

!rT-^^$tiiftuj  thinking 


Although*  ^t^chers,  recognize  the 
comprehen^^^^  the  reading  pro- 

cess as  one  which  ihcliides  recogn ition ^ 
cimprehensiqrii  interpretation,  ^evalua- . 
tion,  and,  application  of  ideas,  they 
often  ilieconie  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  of  mere  word  recognition 
.^d}lifefy  c^^  Failifrean 
raising  theyeve  of  comprehension,. en- 
couraging interpretation,  and  prck:eed- 
ing4Q  the  AVor^ 

f!^that  is,  evaluating   and  applying 
idcas-T^is  to'l^^    the  task  of  teaching 
pupil s.toTead  bu^^         complete  it. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with 


detailed  ways  and  means  of  improving 
instmctiqn/iji  the  areas  of  \vofd  recog- 
nition and  certain  typ^  of  comprehen- 
sion from  the  point  of  view  of  many 
types  of  riearhef s,  instruction  which 
fosters  i#erpreting  ideas,  evaluating 
them,  and  applying  them  is  the  ulti- 
riiate  .goai.  Inherent  in  that  goal  is  the 
ifisic  aim  of  alL  in  of  de- 

yelbpjng:  character  t ra i ts  w hich  st iiuu  - 
late  desirabje;  thinking  and  action  for 
citizens  in  a  cljan  society. 

Virginia  Reid  lias  said,  "Ethical 
values  develop  t^^^^^  books  when  the 
reader  identifies  with  another  child 
faced  with-iike  situations  and  evaluates 
his  solutions/* 

:In  discussing  the  topic  "Books  That 
Reyeai  Ethical  Values,'*  Jean  Bishop 
children's  librarian  of  the  public 
libraiy  ^  Riclimond,  mentions,  "  .  .  . 
ppycl  Aiexander  who  has  written  a 
chronicle  in 4hree  books.  The  Book  of 
.Three,  T^^  Cauldron  (Holt, 

.i%S),  and  T/i^  Co^//^  of  Llyr,  which 
have  romance^  humor,  adventure, 
magic  spell s^  Mighty  conflicts  be- 
Itween  forces  of  good  and  evil  in  these 
books  force  the  rea  to  evaluate  the 
jrauses  oreach^^^  characters.  He 
*is  to  ibve  the  good  and  hate  the 


evil:  He  identifies  with  the  side  of 
good;  As  an  aduit  citizen,  part  of:  his 
responsibility  will  be  to  evaluate  issues 
ahd<  align  himself  on  the  side  which- 
seems  nearest  right/-  - 

During  the  past  decade,,  criticali 
reading  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous articles  and  speeches.  William 
Durr  (2.)  \n  Reading^Instructi^^^ 
mensions  and' Issues  tepvints  an  article, 
from  ThesReading  Teacher ^^^^  1964, 
by  Robert  H.  Erihis,  in  which  he , delin- 
eates nine  major  aspects  of  critical 
thinking.  In  the  same  volume,-  Helen 
W.  Painter  writes,,  "Ghildren  of  .pri- 
riiary  grades  \vili  be  able  to  think  criti- 
caily:  about  those  situations  which  are  a 
part  of  their  own  experiences  or  can  Be 
related  to  them;"  Later  she  adds, 
"Many  chijdren  wiil  not  do  £^ 
reading  or  thinking  unless  the  te^^^ 
directs  or  challenges  them.  Surety 
critical  reading  by  children  calls  for 
teachers  who  are  critiail  thinkers 
themselves."  Leo  Fay  (i)  has  said, 
"Actiially  children  at  ages  well  before 
those  at  which  they  enter  school  are 
able  to  make  valid  judgments,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  experiences  aridUheir  m^ 
turity  levels."  For  the  past  several 
years  Sara  Lundsteen  arid  Gharjotte 
Huck  have  been  involved  iri  reading 
research  studies  determiritrig  critical; 
ability  and  ways  of  improving  critical 
thinking  in  elementary  school  pupils. 
Russell  Stauflfer,  former  editor  of  The 
Reading  Teacher,  frequently  ^writes 
and  speaks  on  the  cognitivie  processes 
in  relation  to  critical  reading.  The  ar- 
ticle by  Helen  Huus,  "Critical  arid 
Creative  Reading"  in  Reading  and  In- 
quiry, is  often  quoted. 

A  highly  significant  research  study, 
covering  a  period  of  three  years  and 
involvirig  some  six  hundred  students  in 
the  elenientary  grades,  was  coriiplet^d 
at  Ohio  State  University.  The: aim  of 
the  research  was  to  test  the  thesis: 
Can  elementary  school  children  be 
trained  to  read  and  think  critically? 
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The  answer  was  fin  unequivocal 
"Yes/  \: 

Cntical'  reading  skills  are  defihed. 
djffercntly  by  Viif ious  f eadirig  experts. 

n?T3anf6n  ,Smit^  (7)  jikes  to  think 
of:  criticairreading-^a  including  literal 
comprehension  and  intefpretatioii; 
She  defines  inte^^  skills  as  .  .  . 
supplyirig^oi^anticipatirigjt^^^ 
stated  directly  iii  the^text,  such  as 
drawing  inferences ;  making  geheral- 
izatidris;  reasoning  caiise  and  effect ; 
spieciilating;  on  ^yhat  happened?bet\veeii 
events;  ariticipjitmg  what  will  happen 
next  ;,  detecting,  the  significance  of  a 
statement,  passage,  or  selection ;  mak- 
ing comparisons ;  identifying  the  pur- 
;pose  of  the  writer  and  the  motives  of 
tiie  characters:  associating  personal 
"CxpenerKCs^^  reading    content ; 

forming  sensory  images;  experienc- 
ing eniotionai  reactions."  However, 
;Sniitii  sbiys  critical  reading  gots  fur- 
ther "  .  -  .  jn  that  tjie  reader  evaluates, 
.that  is,  passes  judgni^ 
the  value,  the  accuracy,  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  wliat  is  read.'* 

The  need,  then,  is  to  gather  together 
books  of  e.xcellerice^  cluster  them  about 
worthwhile  themes,  and  so  guide  pupil- 
readers  that  they  will  develop  into 
inature,  critical  diinkers.  The  guid- 
ance nuist  go  further.  For  pupils  must 
be  lead  to  g/>/)/y  the  results  of  their 
evaluation  of  ideas  to  theW  ozcn  lives. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  one 
way  to  encourage  piipils  to  think  criti- 
cally about  a  theme,  while  reading 
from  various  books  relate<l  to  that 
theme,  is  for  the  teacher  to  follow  a 
procedure  such  as  the  following:  First 
Step^Rcadiness  Introduction :  setting 
the  stage  for  the  theme,  its  universal- 
ity, its  meaning  to  readers  fof  this 
;particular  age  group).  Second  Step — 
Brozusing  Period:  liaving  the  rea<lers 
«:an  chapter  headings,  read  a  little 
here  and  there,  and  '*read"  pictures  (a 
^pre reading  activity).  Third  Step — 
Predictission  Period:  Whom  do  you 
O  yO-Hr  book  is  about?  Is  it  real 
HPmcifiii?  Where  do  the  characters 


live  ?  \yheh  di<i  they  live?  What:  do 
yoi!  think  is  going  to  happen  in  your 
book  ?  Why  do  you  think,  so  ?  Have 
any  of  theae  things  ever  happened  to 
voir?  How-do  you  think  your  story 
ends?  Why?  Fourth  Stepr-rThe 
Redding  Period:  giiided  by  questions, 
such,  as^  Who  are  the  people  in  Jlie 
story?  What  happens  first?  What 
else  happens?  How  do  tlie^cliaractefs 
feel  ?  Act  ?  Would  you  liave  feltithat 
way  ?  Or  acted  t  he -same  way  ?  Coujd : 
the  characters  liiive  reacted  differ- 
ently? Should  they?  If  so,  why? 
Fifth  Step^Post-Discussion  Period : 
Were  ybii  right  aboiit  what  you 
thought  was  going  to  Happen?  Did 
your  characters  act  tlie  way  you 
thought  tliey  would?  Why  did  they 
act  that  way?  ^How  did  tfey  fed^ 
Have  you  ever  fejt  that  way?  What 
idea  from  your  story  is  worth  remem- 
bering?  Why?  Oiri  you  think  of  a 
time  you  might  use  this  idea  or. need  to 
reniember  it  ?  Do  yoir  feel  differently 
about  some  people  and  some  places  as 
a  result  of  reading  your  story?  How? 
Why?  Why  do  you  think  the. autijqf 
wrote- the  l)ook?  Did  he  succeed  in  his 
purpose  ?  How  <lid  he  tell  you  about 
the  characters?  What  type  of  litera- 
ture is  it  ?  Are  the  ilhistratioiis  appro- 
priate? Why?  Do  you  knpw  anything, 
about  the  author  ?  The  illustrator  ? 

By  using  questions,  teachers  caii  en- 
courage criticil  thinking.  For  e.xani- 
ple,  recently  in  demonstrating  how  to 
read  a  picture  book  to  a  young  group 
of  cliiklren.  Charlotte  Huck,  iising 
IVhere  the  Wild  Things  Are,  asked 
these  among  other  questions:  Where 
were  the  wild  things?  What  kind  oi 
story  is  it?  Could  it  really  happen? 
Why?  Wliat  kind  of  boy  was  Max? 
What  did  Max  do  to  the  wild  beast? 
Was  Max  liappy?  Was  he  the  sahie 
boy  after  his  dream  ?  What  did  you 
notice  about  the  colors  in  the  book? 
Why  did  the  artist  use  these  colors? 
Do  you  know  any  other  niake-belieye 
stories? 
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Suhimary 

'The  theme  approach  pro  es  the 
teacher  withianiexcellent  iiieaii  of  6r- 
.ganizing  literature  into  units  each  of 
wKicfrserves  to  focus  attention  on  con- 
cepts related  to,  p.upiPs  Jives.  Using 
thetries  as  an  organizational  ^pattern 
also  offers  the  teacher  an  opjportuhity 
for  giiiding_crifical  thinking,  throiigli 
questions.and  discussions.  Thus,  he  is 
able ;tq)  lead  pupils  not  only  in  interpre- 
tation but  also  in__evaluat ion  and  ap>p! i- 
catipn  of:  ideis  gained  frohi  reading; 

:Boys  and- girls  may  internalize  and 
^personalize  to  Jhe^poiht  at  wlu'ch  they 
actually  become- rf^^^  as  a 

ffsiilt  of :having\ had,  contact  with  great 
themes  in  significant  children's  books 
:aiur:bec«'iuse  of  rrVrf7/H(/  reading,  experi- 

iCnces.  _  ___ 
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Needed;  A  Society  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children's  Literature 

Priscilla  Lynxii 
Scholastic  Magazines 

THERE  is  no  longer  a  need  to  make  a 
l^riY^r  plca  for  the  use  of  paperbacjvs 


in  thiB  classroom.  They  have  becon^e 
standard  equipment  for  most  teachers;, 
riither^the  need>  seems  to  be.to  make  a 
strong  plea  for  the , proper  lise  of  pa- 
perback^ books  i n : the  classroom;  parlic-: 
iilarly  for  the  paperback  bqok  that  . is 
consi(iere(i  as  literature.  (There  are  a. 
great  many,  books  Avritten  for  children. 
Not  all  of  theni  are  children's  Htera- 
ture.)  Many  educators  are  concerned 
about  the  way  children's  literature  js 
ibeing  used  as  curn'culurii  content.  It 
is  one  thing  to  analyze  m  ordinary 
story  with  childreii  to  discover  sen- 
tence structure  and  unfamijiar  words 
aiid  phrases.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  dissect  E.  B.  White's  beautiful 
Charlotte* s  Web  into  seven  parts  and 
dole  it  out  each  day  as  a  grammar  le'> 
^9^:.  3^'"lM*?^  I^i^  criminals  act.-: 
If  the  book  is  a  good  one  and  Tpvedlby 
children,  that's  the  very  one  chosen  for 
the  autopsy. 

All  over  the  country  cliiidfen  be- 
come caught  up  in  an  adventure  only 
to  be  handed  a  list  of  questions  to  an- 
swer while  their'  heads  are  still  filled 
with  <lerring-do,  not  facts:  They  stiji 
savor  the  taste  of  e.\otic  iands  and 
strange  customs  when  they  .are  re-: 
quire<l  to  write  the  ubiquitous  book  re- 
port. Children '.s  literature  h«is  become, 
a  nieans-to  an  end,  but  it  is  the  wrong 
end.  One  must  stop  teaching  litera- 
ture to  young  children  and  let  theni 
read  it.  E(hicators  have  becpine  sp  en- 
grosbed  in  methodology  that  the  reason 
for  teaching  reading  in  the  first  pl«ice 
has  l)ecn  forgotten.  Involvement:  in. 
phonetic  analysis,  structural  analysis, 
contextual  clues,  and  the  mechanics  of\ 
reading  has  caused  educators  to  Ipse 
sight  of  the  ultimate  goal,  which  is  en- 
abling the  chiki  to  e.xperience  the  sheer 
joy  of  reading. 

A  fine  story  is  an  entity  in  itself.  It 
should  be  met  and  experienced  as  an 
entity^  not  in  small  pieces  for  didactic 
purposes.  One  must  respect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  book  and  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  integrity  of  the  child, 
\\^hUe  busily  trying  to  equip  the  child 
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*  for  the  "schooj  world"  by  teach ing  him 
ihc:a)rr©ctUahguage  p^^^^ 
;by- training -hinv  ijv  the  cognitive  skillb. 
-  and  by.  gi v  ihg^hini;  fact  s :  and :  problem s 
^    ttet  will:  enlarge,  his 

tional  skills,,  one  sbriietinies  forgets 
thatithe  child  needs  the  opportunity  to 
Tcsjwnd  tOr  an^  experience  with  all  of 
his-being.  Such,  an  experience  is  the 
readings  of  children's  literature,  The 
"  :child^^v_hq£-*sits.ho,pla^  in  our  society 
niay  find  a  place  through  a  book. 

Educators  are  .anxious,  and  rightly 
sp,4hat:the^c^^^  develop  n  sat- 

isfactory, self-image,   They  want  him 
to,  (eeL  competent  ^afid  valuable  and  to 
^realize  air  of  his  potential  biit  often 
deny  him  one  of  the;))est  means  of  fe- 
alatmg  to  the  Avorld,  of  dcvel^^^^^^  em- 
F^thy  toward  others,  and  of  entering 
into^situations  that  are  denied  him  of- 
.dinarily;  For  many  ciuldren,  the  own- 
ership .of  a.  book  is  a  vital  clement  in 
promoting  self-esteem.    Not  tod  long 
,ago  books  were  expensive  and  very 
iprecious  comriiodities.    Just  because 
they  are  no  longer  expensive  docs 
:not  make  thcni   any   less  precious. 
PapeHwclv  books  inake  it  possible  for 
the  child  to^^owii  inore  than  one  book 
.^^ami  to  own  fine  literature,    lit  can 
take  a  paperback  book  home  to  read  to 
others,  to  share  bib  feelings,  and  to 
cherish  what.has  given  him  a  seubC  of 
pleasure   and   accomplishment.  He 
needs  to  be  able  /o  cherish  every  bit  as 
nuich  as  he  heeds  to  be  able  iu  add. 

This  is  npt  to  say  that  books  cannot 
be  discussed  with  a  child  after  he  has 
reacl  them.  Indeed,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  tjiey  are  discussed  with  an 
understand iiig  adult  bince  the  discus- 
sion is  a  means  to  extend  his  apprecia- 
tion s>  explore  iiis  attitudes,  and  enable 
him  to  approach  the  next  book  with 
riibre  cohfideiice  and  awareness  of 
what  makes  literature  different  from 
otiier  writing.  Some  schools  have 
asked  parents  to  come  in  for  an  hour 
or  so  during.the  week  just  to  sit  in  the 
^'"-ner  of -the  classroom  and  talk  abouf 
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a  book  with  a  child.    The  child  has 
completed  the  book  and' wants  to  read 
out  loud  to  someone,- to  share  the  de- 
light he  has  found  in  a  story.  The 
parents  seem  to  enjoy-  this  exchange^, 
and  the  children  request  a  "reaclmg. 
time"  so  often  that  there  has  to  i)e  a 
waitiiig  list.    Another  useful  ;way  of 
cxtencliiig:  the  child's  appreciation  pf  a 
book  he  has  coni})|eted:i.s  found  in  the 
individualized  reading  program  with 
its  one-to-one  teadicr^pupil  cohferenc^^ 
At  that  tinie  the  tcachier  and  the  child 
talk  about  the  characters  in  the  book 
and  wiiat  makes  them  come  ajive  for 
the  child,    they  trace  the  plot  and 
think  about  what  might  have,  happened 
if  certain  characters  were  cliahged  or  if 
the  setting  iiad  been  different  or  if  the 
plot  had  taken  another  hifh.  The 
child  is  led  to  notice  variations  in 
styles  of  writing,  hot  necessarily  to 
identify  them  precisely  but  to  recog- 
nize types.    He  shares  the  anius^^^^^^ 
exciting,  and  sad  parts  of  the  book  ;  re- 
members the  words  that  gave. each. part, 
its  special  flavor;  and  talks  about  his 
own  feelings  about  the  book  and  the 
characters  in  it.   But  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  book  without 
interference  first.    One  woiild  never 
consider  cutting  up  a  fine  painting, 
presenting  pieces  of  it  to  the  child  for 
his  examination,  and  testiiig  him  on 
the  brushstrokes,  subject,  and  colon 
One  wants  him  to  respond  to  the 
painting  as  a  totality,  as  a  work  of  art. 
Even  though  a  piece  of  literature  inay 
api>ear  in  paperback  form  and  may  be 
inexi>ensive  and  disposable,  it  is  still  a 
work  of  art  and  deserves  the  same  con- 
sideration given  a  fine  creation. 

The  child  may  want  to  introduce  his 
book  to  other  children  in  some  mahrief 
when,  he  has  finished  it;  but,  then 
again,  he  mjy  not.  He  may  prefer  to 
keep  the  experience  of  his  reading  a 
very  personal  affair.  And  he  has  a 
right  to  this  desire.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  wlr.  *^e  should  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  book  at  all  if  he  does  not  want 
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to.  Spnie  books  are  not  for  discussing. 
Some,  books  belong  in  a  siiialj>  very 
private  place  in  a  chiurs  heart;  and 
one  -has  jio  rjglit  -tQ  violfite  that  place, 
^Ljtcratufes^cam^^^  a. 
,^nse  oUns  (^\vn  relatediiess  to  the  rest 
of'  tiie  yvprld.  A-  youiigster  who^  is 
.piagued  by  fears  ami  difficiiUies  fiiuls 
in  ^lafatu,.  the  boy  who  was  afraid^  iii 
Call  It  CoHfagCf  someotie  who  also 
lacked  courage  and  yet  found  it 
ithrouglu  a  ^fierce  act  of  Avill,  The  child 
Avhp  is  :l)e\yildere(l  aiid  feels  unloved 
Jinds  a  friencl  m  Sara  Crcivc.  The 
love  a  child  has  for  oiie  particular  pos- 
session fiiids  an  echo  in  Blue  IVillow, 
And  the  child  wiUi  few  possessions  un- 
(iersUnds  The  Hmdrcd  Dresses.  The 
iprobjenis  of  sjxuikiiigs  and  getting  lost 
iire  foiiiui  in  the  endearing  TJie  Story 
o]  Ping,  and  problems  of  identity  are 
posed,  in  the  Little  Red  Lighthouse. 
Many  have  known  a  child  who  was 
shattered'by  the  assassinatioii  of  Sieg- 
fried and  Avonder  if  the  child  remeni- 
l)ers  that  outpouring  of  shock  and 
grief.  AViiether  in  paperhack  or  he- 
tween  hard  covers,  literature  helongs 
in  the  clnkrs  hands  intact.  No  educa- 
t  ionalr^al  pel  sh  on  Id  t  ouch  it. 

There  .ire,  however,  many  books 
that  can  be  used  to  enrich  the  disci- 
plines of  tiie  curriculum,  Thc^e  pa- 
peri)acks  enhance  the  learning  of  his- 
tory i  science,  and  the  social  .sciences. 
Ill  deed,  they  are  ei>i>ential  to  the  full 
iinderst<m(liiig  of  the  dii>ciplineb.  and 
they  provide  an  e.vteubion  of  learning 
that  is  vital.  The  textbook  cannot 
treat  all  topics  in  detail,  nor  can  it 
provide  for  all  reading  Ie\els,  The  pa- 
l)erl>acks  ofTcr  difTerent  upinioui).  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  i>t\lei),  and  (lifer- 
ent reading  levels.  The  teacher  can, 
for  very  little  nione\,  collect  paper- 
backs tliat  pertain  to  many  dilTerent 
areas  of  the  curriculum  berau^e  there 
is  such  a  wide  variety  of  titles  from 
which. to  choose.  These  book  *  provide 
iiiformatioh  for  the  child  who  may 
imve  difficulty  with  the  text;  they 
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provide  challenge  and  extension  of 
knowledge  for  the  child-who  finds  the 
text  too  siiiiple,  and  they  . provide  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  subject 
for  ;dl  children;  -   ;  5— 

The  textbook  presents  the  issues. aiid 
the  facts  ill  a; con(leiise(U manner  and  in 
one  style  of  writing:  The  cliiid  who  is 
studying  the  American  Revolution  is 
hiade  aware  of  the  outline  of  the::revo- 
lutibn;  but  he  then  ogives  Jt  substance 
by  sailing  with  John  FaUl  Jones,  by 
crossing  the  enemy  lines  with  /the 
Spies  of  the  Rrivlutioh,  andiby  listen- 
ing  to  the  oncomiiig  drums  with  the 
brave  farmers  m  lyay  of  Glory:  T!ie 
drama  of  history  becomes  personal 
when  the  child  is  involved  in  tlie 
lives  and  adventures  of  the  ?ictprs. 
Chiklren  read,  about  the  explorers  in 
the  te.xthook ;  but  when  they  enter  iiitb 
Xo  Other  White  Man,  they 'listen  (of 
the  snap  of  the  twig  that  tell^  Lewis 
and  Clark  that  Indians  are  near. 
They  will  learn  the  dates  of  the  Givil 
War  from  the  textbook,  but  they  will 
smell  and  hear  and  taste  the  war  iii 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Each 
book  has  its  place  and  eacli  has  its 
value. 

Some  teachers  arc  adept  at  guiding 
the  child  to  an  understanding  of  the 
scientific  method  through  c.\pen:nents 
and  observation.  These  .»>anie  teachers 
enrich  these  necessary  activities  by 
lia\  ing  the  children  translate  their  o\yn 
CNperienceb  through  the  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  others.  The  ciiild  goes 
along  on  The  Search  for  a  Living  Fos- 
sil, sharing  in  the  moments  of  des])air 
and  triumph  that  came  to  those  men 
and  women  who  almost  missed  the 
coelacantli.  They  understand  the  per- 
sistence, devotion,  and  knowledge  re- 
quire.! of  the  men  who  found  Pluto  in 
The  Sec'rch  for  Planet  X;  and  they 
understand  a  hit  more  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  classroom  and  what  is  done  out- 
side by  scientists.  They  also  share 
their  learnings  with  others  and  thus 
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understand  the  value  of  reading  and 
study,  the  ,poini  of  all  that  training. 
And  their  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
their  capacity  :fof  making  changes  in 
^  their  world' j*n^^  So  please  do 

not  di sturb  Jhe^  bdy  reading  off  in  , the 
cdnier.-  He  is  going  where  adults  can 
never  go^agaiiri;  for  they  are  not  chil- 
dren; 

Practice  dissect i^on  on  the  periodical 

-  The  cjassfoqm  periodical,  on  the 
other  hand,,  is  specifically  designed  as  a 
teaching:  tool.  Here  viviscctioii  is  en- 
couraged^ and  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  matter  is  riot  literature,,  altliougli 
writers  often  become  so  dedicated  to 
some  aspect  of  the  changing  s[)ectruni 
of^eventsjiiat  the  articles  they  produce 
niust  be  considered  literary  essays 
ratfier  tiTan  just  news  stories.  Tlie 
uses  of  the  periodical  are  niauifold,  a 
trait  which  is  one  of  its  strefigths.  For 
.  the.child  whp  Jias  had  little  hi 
schobUiit  offers  a  new  avenue  of  explo- 
ration arid  possible  achievement. 
Many  iioys  arid  girls  do  not  have  cou- 
fiderice  in^  their  capabilities  because 
they  liaye  not  been  ^able  to  define  an 
area  of  competence,  arid  no  teacher  has 
tried  to  find  que  for  theui.  Their 
sense  of  frustration  and  their  auger  are 
compounded  by  constant  confrontation 
of  riiaterial  that  has  iittle  relevance  to 
their  lives.  Thtir  feelings  of  hopeless- 
ness and  helplessness  are  increased 
each  day  until  they  reject  the  iiupossi- 
ble  situatioii  altogether,  .ud  the  chance 
ior  rectifying  matters  is  lost,  some- 
times for  good.  Once  the  pattern  of 
failure  has  been  estahliihed,  it  takes  a 
great  effort  to  try  to  tuaster  the  same 
riiaterial s  again.  People  do  not  yet 
fully  realize  tiie  efTect  on  a  child  of  re- 
peated exposure  to  failure-loaded  text- 
books and  workbooks.  He  may  come 
to  look  U|)ou  them  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  will  cause  him  etubar- 
Tassment  and  loss  of  self-esteem. 
More  viable  methods  and  materials  are 
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The  classrobur  {)criodical  is  orie  de- 
vice tluit  can  lielp.  Soriie  stories  are 
long ;  others  are  just  short  news,  items, 
and  stili  others  are  picture  stories. 
For  the  nonreader^  the  pictures  present 
a  challenge  of  interpretation  and  ver- 
liajizatiouV  He  uiay  be  reluctant  to 
talk  about  th'^m  immediately,  but  a 
skillful,  thought ful  teacher  carit.make^ 
hini-  feel  that  his  contributions,  how- 
ever simple  or  short,  have  value  to  the 
class.  If  he  fails  to  respond  the  first 
or  secpiid  time,  there  are  always ^  new 
pictures  to  be  e.\aiuiric<l  each  \yeek. 
The  iiovelty  tjf  the  formattarid  the  va- 
riety of  topics  serve  as  motivation  for 
even  the  niost  limited  readers./  Many 
teachers  use  the  periodicals  in  :their.rer 
medial  work  hecause  of  this  differerice 
froiri  the  usual  liardcover  book  and' 
workbook  aml^  also  because  the  chil- 
dreri  are  riot  conditioned,  to  fes|)on^  to 
the  material  in  a  negative  mariner.  * 

The  greater  number  of.the  stones  in 
the  j)criodicals  Cyiiceru  the  news, of  the 
(lay,  and  the  child  becomes  receptive  to. 
events  outside  his  inuuediate  environ- 
ment.  The  articles  are  wfitteri  in  his 
language  and  directed  toward  his  in- 
terests. Often  these  stories  parallel 
the  news  he  ijees  and  hears  through 
television,  ancl  this  coincidence  serves 
to  point  up  the  relevance  of\the  cbri- 
teut.  Very  often  he  is  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  conversations  at  home  hecau.se 
of  this  similar:t\  of  topics,  and  this  act 
increases  his  self-esteem  as  well. 

So  much  attention  is  focused  on  the 
child  who  lias  difficulty  with  .the  re- 
quirements of  the  school  that  one  tends 
to^  forget  the  needs  of  the  child  who 
must  he  clialleuged  if  he  is  not  to  l)e 
hored  to  distraction,  and  everyone 
knows  what  form  the  distractiori  may 
take.  Sometimes,  however,  these  chil- 
dren do  not  bother  anyone.  They 
sh.ould  bother  the  teachers.  The  sthu- 
ulus  of  fresh  ideas  and  important  and 
complicated  problems  and  the  expo- 
sure to  novel  customs  and  concepts  are 
critical  elements  in  the  full  develop- 
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mcnt  of .a.cliild!s  potentiai.  The  vari- 
ety of  :  topics  covered  in  a  i>crio(licar of- 
fers tijat  ciiild  an  array  of  i>ossjI)lc  new 
.areas  of. study.  In  oiie  issue,  he  is  apt 
torcome  across  afcKaeqldgy,  economics^ 
artj,  botany,  biology,  and  poetry^  as 
weii-as-tiie  ihipprtaiU  rieVvs  6f;the  day. 
He  needs  to  explore  to  find  his- own 
metier. 

Tlie  use  of,  the  pcrioKlical  has  taken 
on  another  dimensipn  with  the  in- 
creased Jnterest  in  developing  cognitive 
skills  with-.young; ch iklren.  No  longer 
can  on^e  felegateithe  classroom  periodi- 
cal  :to  the  "current  events  tiiiie,'*  that 

*Iast  liaif-liqur  on  Friday  afternoon 
when  one  w'ants  sometliing  to  divert 
the  children's  attention  froni  i  layheiu. 
The,  jpcri(Kliail-is  a  very  good  tool  for 

-  ies^tingjfejx?^^^  Tll^^c  i.s 

so rjiViich  infonnatioh  available  to  the 
jeaciier  that  it 'is  almost  imj)0ss5hle  to 
cover  all  that  seeins  essential  in  the 
curriculum.  The  teacher  must  face 
;the  difficult  taisk  of  deternuning  what 
Js  essentiali  and  structuring  that  con- 
tend s»  that  the  children  not  only  re- 
ceive and  discover  facts  that  are  rele- 
vantito, their  heeds  hut  also  receive  the 
necessary  training  in  e.xercising  the 
cogiiitive  skills  appropriate  to  their 
cohceptiiar  levei.  Tlie  teacher  sets  cer- 
tain behavioral  objectives  that  will  help 
measure  the  child's  competence  in 
those  skills.  The  periodical  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  that  measurement. 
New.s  stories  are  written  so  that 

^  facts- are  easily  classified,  categorized, 
and  labeled— the  most  elementary  of 
the  cognitive  skills.  Xews  stories  re- 
late to  a  wide  scene  bO  the  skills  of  e.\- 
trapolating  and  making  inference^  can 
be  exercised  in  a  meaningful  manner. 
Tiie  teacher  can  check  easily  to  deter- 
mine how  efTectivel)  the  skill  of  seeing 
Teiationships  has  been  taught.  The  pe- 
riodical can  l)eube(  I  a^  a  laboratory  for 
both  the  e.xercise  of  cognitive  skills 
and  for  ihe  evaluation  of  the  child's 
performance.  Articles  found  in  a 
g^-'-rs  periodical  are  ideal  for  this  exer- 


cise because  the  content  is  designed  for 
the  child's  interests;  the  writing  is 
clear  and  concise;  and  the  styles  of. 
writing  vary  enough  to  accommodate 
tUe  iise  of  «evefahskills  in  one  reading. 
The  articles  are  short,  for  the  most 
part, .  and  cover  one  maj  or  generaliza- 
tion or  probleiii;  Children  read  the 
facts,  form  their  own  generaliratjons, 
jndejxindeiUly  of  the  concliisions  of  the 
articles,  and  then  criticize  their  find- 
ings. No  matter  what  cogniUve  skill 
is  being  taught  or  tested  there  is  al- 
ways at  least  one  article  tliat  conforms 
to  the  teacher's  requirements. 

Teachers  oriented  toward  tlie^'prod- 
uct"  approach  can  lise  the  articles  to 
iiieasiire  siniple  recalLor  riiofe  complex 
coniprehensidn.  Those  who.are  hiore 
receptive  to  the  "process"  approach^ 
can  use  the  articles  to  deterniine/to 
what  e.xterit  the: child  has  mastered  the 
skills;of  translation,  interpretotioii,  and 
extrai>olation.  As  the  teacher  devel- 
ops these  cognitive  skills,  the  child  be- 
gins to  exercise  his  critica'  faculties 
and  begins  to  synthesize  and  analyze 
freely.  He  may  even  reach  a  point 
where  he  cah^  take  the  facts  from  one 
article,  relate  them  to  those  in  another 
article,  and  come  up  with  some  cfe- 
ati\e  thinking  as  well.  Because  some 
news  requires  coverage  in  more  than 
one  issue,  the  child  may  begin  to  see 
continuity  in  events  and  to  relate  his 
own  exi)eriences  and  thoughts  to  the 
material  in  an  original  niannef.  The 
static  quality  of  the  textbook  '^ihiiot 
provide  that  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  the  cognitive  skills, 
the  periodical  serves  to  reinforce  aiid 
check  reading  and  study  skills  as  well. 
Even  the  very  youngest  children  can 
begin  to  discriminate  between  fact  and 
opinion  and  to  make  simple  compari- 
bous  among  events.  New  and  colorful 
words  from  around  the  world  can  be 
attacked  through  phonetic  and  stnic- 
tural  analysis.  Children  delight  in 
mastering  these  words,  and  the  news  is 
full  of  them.   Children  are  compelied 
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tP-^*  -Py?  ?h^'f  decoding  abilities  on 
comp^  ^prefixes,,  and  sxtt- 

fixes;  .and:  they  c^^^  frcquciitly  bring 
the  niles^^  to  bear  on 

"  ^Iprig  place  ni^ 

:Mafiy  teachers  use  the  periodicals  for 
stcimmingilessdns,  the  children  having 
tfic  opportunity-  to  go  through  the 
many/shomariides^  find  one 

particularly  intcfcstirig.  The  child 
ihcn;:nads  that  art^^  in  detail;  snm- 
nmizcs,;it,..a^  it  to  the  Tcst 

of^ the  class.  The  children  can  check 
their  own  ability- 1  to  make 

notes,  to  read  maps,  to  recognize  para- 
:gra^hs,.and  to  id^^  certain  simple 
s^leVof;wTiting.  Air  of  this  activity 
iiicfcasc.s  ;thc  chiW^^  his  own 

compctelice  and;d^       his  relatedness 
It^gihis::^nWron^        botii  yaluable  ob- 
»jectives. 

Summary 

Thentses  of  tbe  classroom  i)eriodicaI 
and- the  paperback  book  overlap  to  a 
"great;  degree.  As^the  child  perfects  his 
cognitive,  rdidihgi  and  study  .skills,  he 
isr more  capable^  of : absorbing  new  con- 
cepts and  assinulating  them  into  his 
owhf  "schema''  or  style  of  learning. 
He  feels  competent  to  attack  a  book  he 
jpight  ofdinaf  too  diffiailt  be- 

cause he  has  experience(l  success  in 
other  areas  of  the  ciirricuhnn.  He  be- 
gins to  triist  his  own  ability  to  explore 
andtto  discover  iiew  worlds  of  exi)eri' 
ence.  ;He  is  no  longer  afraid  to  try  a 
"fat*''bqgk'with  ho  pictures  becaii.sc  he 
knows  that  he-  can  work  his  way 
through  siicji  a  book  without  too  muih 
trouble.  Aiid  in  exploring  literature 
tiirdugii  the  paperback  book,  !ie  is  han- 
dling a:  faniiliari  nbuthrcatening  object 
that  he.  can  take  along  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes  and  enable  him  to  enter 
into  strahgCi  exciting,  and  beautiful 
realms  of  imagination  that  will  strike  a 
fesponsK^  chord  tin  his  own  imagina- 
tion. His^  life  is  enriched,  and  his 
self-esteem  is  increased.  And  these  are 
-«asons  one-teaches. 
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Hiimor  in  Ghildrcn's  Literature 

Dianne  Monson 
University, of  Washington 

RECENTLYi  wheu  a  sixth  grader  was 
brought  to  the  office  for  help  in  read- 
ing, the  discussion  about  his  reading 
interests  indicated  that  he  had  read 
iiiost  of  the  C.  S.  Lewis  books.  His 
comments  al)ont  the  books  were  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  siiggested  a 
strong  interest  in  reading  many  kinds 
of  lK)pks.  He  said. that  he  had^jiist  fin- 
ished reading  Pippi  Longstocking  (^^^ 
the  third  tinie  and: thatat  had:replac<| 
Hniry  Huggins  as  his  favorite  book.. 
He  yoiiihteiered  the  information  that  he 
liked  l)oth  books  l>ecause  they  made 
hini  laugh.  He  said,  in  fact,- that  he. 
liked  thbse4)obks  so  well  that-he-c^ 
enjoyed  reading  them  alouj;  Pressed 
for  an  explanation  of  tliat  statement; 
he  explained  that:  he  definitely  did  not 
like  to  read  anything:  put  loud  ^how- 
ever, when  a  book  made  people  laugh, 
the  reading  was  worth  it. 

Wliat  are  tiie  qualities  of  humor  that 
anntsc?  Are  they  easily  (lefinable? 
Perhaps  not.  It  is  likely  that  much 
laughter  is  undefined.  A  reader  is 
aware  of  humor  in  a  story  but  does  riot 
readily  paraphrase  it.  Coiisider,  for 
example,  the  poem  *'The  Owj  and  the 
Pussycat."  The  poQiu  may  not  sccni 
to  he  a  particularly  humorous  piece  of 
literature.  Some  time  ago.  however, 
the  Nav  Yorker  piibli.shed  a  cartoon 
based  on  the  poem.  The  picture  was 
of  two  owls  facing  each  other  on  a 
tree  branch.  And  the  caption  read. 
"They're  never  getting  me  out  in'  a 
I)ea-green  boat  with  any  pussycat!" 
(6).  Th.at  cartoon  puts  the  humor  of~ 
the  poem  in  focus,  in  a  sense,  and  un- 
covers an  element  of  incongniity  not 
readily  .app.arert  to  an  imsopliistioited 
reader. 

It  is  easy  to  skirt  the  edge  of  inter- 
pretation when  it  comes  to  the  disctis- 
sion  of  humor.    Children  are  asked 
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whether  they  tlimic  a  lipqk  ?s  funny, 
but'  rarely  are  they  asked  to  explain, 
why.  book  is  funny  or  how  it  is 
jiimiiaiLJp^,^nothc^^  book. 
An  uhijwrta^^  of  reading  in- 

strucHpn  Jnvpiycs  the  analysis  of  cer- 
tain characteristics  in  l)Ooks  which 
stimulate  reader  interest.  Such  work 
is  sonietinies  treated  as  reading  for  in- 
terpretation, sonietinics  as  reading  for 
"  appr^ciatipn.  Toqpften,  it  is  not  dealt 
witK^adequateJy.  There  seems  to  be 
groNyiiig  emphasis  pri  a  skill  develop- 
ment program  Ixased  oh  material  which 
dcemphasizes  meaning.  The  crucial 
role  of iliteraturc  becoriies  clear  if  there 
is  to.  be  a  c6initert)alance  of  atteiition 
:to  the  higher  coinprehensioii  abilities. 

  The  theory  of  hinnor 

If  Iniinor  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  studyj  it  is  necessary  to  coii- 
sidcr  it  in  some  structunil  arrangenient. 
One  of  tile  nipjit  scholarly  classifica- 
tions of  Ininiprsti^^^  was  published 
by  Stephen  teacock  (4),  His  theory 
pt  humor  is  built  on  a  superstructure 
which  includes  humor  derived  from 
words,  ideas,,  situations,  and  charac- 
ters. Each  pf  the  elements  of  humor 
suggestwl  iir  the  classification  is  clearly 
related  to  episodes  in  literature  which 
causciaiighter. 

According  to  Leacock,  the  humor 
attritnited  to  cliaracters  may  arise  from 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  a  predica- 
nient,  or  it  nmy  be  based  upon  the  mis- 
fortune of  others.  Sucli  character 
hi:mor  is  conin^  children's  books. 
Laughter  at  a  j)redicament  is  well  de- 
fined in  the  "doughnut  scene"  from 
^IcCloskey's  Jlomcr  Price,  and  laugh- 
ter at  the  misfortune  of  others  is  evi- 
(ieiit  in  Lawsbn's  Mr.  Revere  and  /. 
Some  character  humor  might  be  desig- 
nated as  an  avenue  of  release  from  ten- 
sipn  or  as  a  vicarious  way  of  showing 
dislike  for  enemies,  as  ii>  evident  in  the 
laughter  of  one  cliaracter  at  the  ex- 
^perise  of  anotlief.  Leacock  points  to 
^'qI"  niof  in  '^exultation— the  sense  of 
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personal  triumph  over  one  s  adversary 
or  sense  of  delight  at  seeingisomcthing, 
demplishecl  or  knocked  ;put  of  shape- 
{4) I    The  bvirglar  scene  frw^ 
Loftgstocking  IS  a  fine  e.\ample  br  tlic 
laughter  generated  by  release  from 
tension.   Pippi,  alone  ihuhc  world,  is. 
apjirehended  by.two  burglars  while  she 
is  happily  countuig  her  gold.  The 
reader,  knowing  tjwit  Pippi  is  a  supcf- 
giH,  feels  some  hieasurc^bf  cpnfi^^^ 
in  her  ability  to  take  care  of  herself. 
Children  will  chuckle  at;  small  parts. of 
the  episode,  blit  the  real  laugliter 
comes  when  Pippi  is  really  in  trouble 
and  quickly  dispenses  with  the  bur- 
glars by  putting  them,  quite  literally, 
on  a  shelf. 

Another  unit  of  the  Leacock  classifi- 
cation, the  use  of  words  -as-humorr 
stimuli,  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
investigations.  Freud  considered  adult 
hunior  to  be  mostly  play  on  words, 
puns,  and  absurdities  (2);  Other 
types  of  humor  of  wprds  include. 
rc|)etition  of  words  and  allitefatioh, 
bad^s|)elling  and  typo^aphical  errors, 
misuse  of  big  words,  faulty  sentence 
structure^  proper  names  altered  to 
amusingly  similar  words^  and  satirical 
presentation  (•/).  There  are  sonic 
fairly  obvious  examples  of  humor  of 
words  in  well-known  children's  books. 
The  works  of  Kipling  and  Seuss 
abound  with  alliteration.  Bad  spelling 
is  found  in  Dorp  Dead,  Tom  Sawyer, 
and  Pippi  Longstocking,  as  well  as 
many  otlier  books.  One  of  the  most 
recent  characters  to  misuse  big  words 
is  Jamie  in  Konigsburg's  Fro}n  the 
Mixed'Up  Files  of  Mrs,  Basil  E. 
Prankweiler.  A  fine  example  of  an  al- 
tered name  is  the  scene  from  Mr,  Pop* 
per*s  Penguins  in  which  Mr.  Popper 
tries  in  vain  to  conmumicate  with  the 
people  at  the  license  bureau.  As  the 
confusion  grows,  Mr.  Popper's  name 
undergoes  a  number  of  changes^  much 
to  the  delight  of  young  readers.  The 
humor  of  words  is  evident,  at  quite  a 
different  level,  in  the  satirical  presenta- 
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t        tions  affectcd  by  tlie  animal  cliaracters 
^     ^  ih  Lawspii's  A/r.  Revere  and  /  arid 
'BenandfMe:. 

I  ,__Jniadditidn4o  the^^        of  characr 

;  tcnzation  and  humor  of  \yords^  Lea- 
:  <pck  identified  the  hunior  found  in  siN 
5  :_uatiphs;  He  dcscnbed- such  humor  as 
"discomfitu^^^  horscplayj  incongriutyi 
i.  ^J?^ic^^fy sion*'  (4) .  Sidis,  in . an  anal- 
ysis of  hurrior,^pbiritsou^ 
?^  dircctctf  ai?a^^  is 
ridiculcdy  ;Hc;  siiggests  also  that 
humor- frequently  a  *  frqni  surprise 
at  .the  unexpHcct^^  and  deviation  from 
the  customary  {S) .  These  elements  of 
humor  appear  Jri  books  for  people  of 
all  ages.  The  persori  familiar  with  a 
.child's  reactions  to  stories  will  recog- 
nize ^  thfe  surprise  element :  as  a  favorite 
pf\niost  .readers.  Laughter  as  a  form 
of  .ridiciUejs  at  ojicc  hopliisticated  and 
childish.  Siich  humor  often  seems  to 
scrye  asran  oiitletifor  ihiier  feelings  of 
insecurity.  It  is; j)ossil)le  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  children's  reactions  to  such  sit- 
uations, niight  indicate  the  importance 
of  Jaugiiteh  as  a  type  of  therapy. 
Consider,  for  e.\ainple.  the  laughter 
stimuli  in  stories  such  as  A  Pocketful 
oj  Cricket,  Rooscxfelt  Grad\\  mi\  Pippi 
Longstgcking,  The  out.staiKling  ele- 
riient  niay  be  surprise,  but  much  of  die 
laughter  generated  by  surprise  is  ac- 
tiially  laughter  stenuuing  from  a  re- 
lease from  tension. 

There  are  many  selections  from  chiN 
dren's  literature  pertinent  to  the  cate- 
,gor>?  of  humor  labeled  "situation 
huriior."  One  passage  which  is  an  al- 
most classic  e.vample  of  discomfiture 
arid  horseplay,  both  repre.sented  in  the 
same  episode,  is  from  Farley  Mowat's 
OiL'ls  in  the  Family.  The  reference  is 
to  the  description  of  the  "tailsqueeze 
game"  !n  which  Wol,  the  owl,  patiently 
stalks  the  sleeping  dog,  Miitt.  and 
sneaks  up  close  enough  to  screech 
and  squeeze  Mutt's  tail  with  his  big 
claws.  Slutt  awakens,  only  to  find 
Wo!  :staring  innocently  at  hiiu  from 
O    top  of  a  tree. 
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The  scene  from  Homer  Price  in 
which  the  Super-Duper  cmcrgcs,-.hurt 
arid  nearly  weeping,  from  his  wrecked 
autais  certainjy  ajorm  ptJh 
So  is  the  description  given,  in  Otvls  ik 
the  Family,  oi  Wol  climbing  a  tree  in- 
stead of  flying  to  the  top.  As  for  the 
huniof  of  confusion,  one  of  the  direst- 
aiid  niost  enjoyable  examples  is  the 
meniorable  J)us  scene  in  Henry  Htig* 
gins. 

Research  on  hiunor  in  liter^iife 

A  look  at  i)OoV titles  listed  as  favor- 
ites by  cjiildren  u|  grades  three 
through  si.x  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
inipk)rtance  of  Imriior.  A  third  grade 
teacher  study irig^  the  reading  iritercsts 
of  children  in  her  class  reported  that 
all  of  her  third  gr.iders  Nyerc  able  to 
find  humor  iri  books  which  she  read  to 
therii,  but  nm\y  childreh  did  not  find 
humor  in  books  they  read  to  them- 
selves (7).  It  is  likely  that  both  read- 
ing diflTiaiUy  .ind  group  dynamics  int 
fluenced  the  rei^ponses.  Some  of  the 
books  read  to  the  children  ami  entluiT 
siasticilly  recommended  as  funny  were 
Homer  Price,  Mr.  Poppefs  Pengtntts, 
Mary  Poppins,  Pippi  Lohgstocking, 
and  Ben  and  Me, 

Many  of  the  same  titles  appeared  on 
a  list  of  best-liked  books  in  a  1965  sur- 
vey of  the  reading  of  fourth  and  . sixth 
gmders  (2).  Among  the  books  l)est 
liked  by  fourth  grade  girls  were  Pippi 
Longstocking,  Henry  IlttgginSj  .ind 
Mary  Poppins.  Books  li.sted  by  foijrth 
grade  boys  included  Pippi  Longstock- 
ing, Henry  Huggins.  Tow  Sawyer^ 
and  The  Cat  in  the  Hat.  One  of  the 
favorite  l)ooks  of  sixth  grade  girls  was 
Pippi  Longstocking.  The  sixth  grade 
boys  liked  Tom  .Sajvycr,  Homer  Price, 
and  Henry  Huggins. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  respon- 
ses to  books  that  are  heavily  loaded 
with  himior.  It  is  evident  th.it  Pippi 
Longstocking  appeals  to  a  wide  age 
range  and  that  Tom  Sawyer,  which 
.appeared  on  best  liked  lists  more  than 
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•twenty,  years  ago  00),  is  still  well 
l&ed:  Irinfac^^^^^^^  as  1S24^  the 

'companion  bpoki.  Huckleberry  Finn, 
api^ared  on  .a  list  of  books  best  liked 

Althpiigh/the  app^^^  of  a  humorous 
book^lmsibeen^sii^^^  many  con- 

tacts with  cnildfen's  readings  there 
have  been  fc^  to  make  in- 

depth  studjes.of  the  specific  character- 
i^ics  >yhich  ma^^^^  hiimproiis  to 

chij<ireh;  It  is  hecessarv%  of  course,  to 
delineate:  t^  humor  likely  to 

be  representecl  m  b^^  and  to  concen- 
trate atteritiori  oh  those  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  children. 

One  study,  done  with  fifth  graders, 
fe|)fesente<j  an  attempt  to  learn  what 
chiUlren  found  hiiniorous  about  the 
tooks;they-read  (5).  The  wfitirigo  of 
Stephen  Leacock  and  others  provided 
a  basic  structure  of  humor  which  in- 
cluded laughter  at  characters,  surpri^i^^ 
'"g  happenings,  impossibility,  play  on. 
vyords,  and  the  ridiculous  or  incon-. 
gruous  situation.  Some  of  the  selec- 
tions used  in  the  sttidy  were  from 
books  appearing  on  the  lists  of  books 
best  liked  by  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
graders.  The  fifth  graders  read  ex- 
cerpts from  Pif^pi  Loyigstocking,  Char- 
lotte's iVeh.  Otvls  in  the  Family.  The 
Cricket  in  Times  Square,  and  Henry 
Huggins.  They  judged  each  selection 
as  "funny''  or  "not  fmuiy'*  and  indi- 
cated the  finuiiest  sections  of  the  ex- 
cerpts. 

All  of  the  selections  were  enjoyed  by 
a  fairly  sizable  percentage  of  children 
questioned.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  Henry  Hut/gins  received  a  great 
numi;er  of  positive  responses.  Some 
of  the  answers  to  the  question  What 
did  you  think  was  fiuiay  about  the 
story?  were  1)  when  Henry  and  his 
dog  got  on  the  bus;  2)  when  the  lady 
dropped  her  bag  of  apples:  3)  when 
the  fat  man  said,  "Well,  Til  be  dog- 
goned!";  and  4)  when  Ribs  started  for 
bus  and  everything  fell 
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and  the.  hose  wrapped  around  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  aspect  of  the  story  most  often 
chosen  as  humorous  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ribs  moving  toward  the  front 
of  the  bus  while  the  hose  wrapped 
around  the  passengers.  Apparently  in 
the  excerpt  it^was  the  picture  of  .a  to- 
tally ridiculous  situation-  that  .most 
amused  the  readers. 

One  of  the  selections  taken  from^ 
Pippi  Longstocking  was  the  scene  in 
which  two  policemen  visit  Pippi,  in^ 
tending  to  take  her  to  a  children's 
lioine.  Children  said  the  selection  \vas 
fimiiy  because  1)  Pippi  lived  alone  and 
didn't  have  anyone  to  take  care  of  her; 
2)  she  wanted  to  bring  monkeys  into 
the  children's  home;  3)  Pippi  told  the 
policeman  that  she  was  a  tiny  little 
auntie  who  lives  on  the  third  floor  at 
the  other  end  of  town ;  4)  Pippi  was 
teasing  the  policemen;  and  5)  she  said 
"pluttifikation."  References  to  the  last 
statement  and  other  clever  uses  of 
words  were  the  sources  of  himior  men- 
tioned  most  frequently. 

A  second  selection  taken  irom  Pippi 
Longstocking  was  the  burglar  scene 
which  ends  with  Pippi  as  the  victor 
over  two  thoroughly  cowed  burglars. 
Children  said  the  episode  was  fimny: 
1)  because  the  burglars  thought  Air. 
Xilsson  was  a  man,  not  a  monkey ;  2) 
because  Pippi  could  lift  those  two 
men;  3)  because  the  burglars'  names 
were  funny:  4)  when  Pippi  took  the 
suitcase  back  from  the  burglars,  and 
5)  when  the  burglars  jumped  down 
from  the  wardrobe  and  threw  them- 
selves on  Pippi.  The  element  of 
hiunor  identified  by  the  largest  number 
of  children  was  the  surprise  when  the 
burglars  nn'stook  the  sleeping  Mr. 
Nilsson  for  a  man  rather  than  a  mon- 
key. 

Several  different  elements  of  humor 
(amusing  characters,  surprising  events, 
impossible  happeuings,  play  on  words, 
and  totally  ridiculous  situations)  were 
evident  in  each  of  the  excerpts  tised  in 
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^the.stiuiy-  In  each  story,  however,  one 
element  dpnunatc<l  the  reactions  of 
^readers..  And-  yet,  despite  that  donii- 
:rance;  there  were  res  made  by 

.  individuals:  to  the  other  kinds  of  humor 
represented.  It  was  evi(Ieiit  that  not  all 
childfen^iiked.the  same  s  audi 
just  as  Jmi^rtam 

liked. the. same. elem^  hijmor  in  a 
given  .selection;  Although  space  limits 
the  discussion:  hcr^^^^  noted 
that  there  \yere  indications  of  some  dif- 
ferences in.  the  rcs|)onses  of  sex,  in- 
rtefligence,.  and  socioeconomic  groups. 
^Fiirther  research  might  well  give  infor- 
mation: aboiittiie  reactions  of  children 
jfrom  more  rare  fully  defined  subgroups. 

.Ahaiysis  of:  tl^.e  theoretical  frame- 
work of-  humor  and  of  the  humor 
fouml  in  Ji'^erature  gives  evidence  of  a 
muiti(liniensional  effect.  The  dimen- 
sion, which  is  fairly  easy  to  study, 
.(jerJs  with  the  various  elemeiUs  of 
humor  represented  in  literature  for 
children.  Another  suggested  dimen- 
sion involves  the  level  of  sophistication 
of  hjinior  present  in  a  story,  the  con- 
trast betvveen  slapstick  and  whimsy  or 
of  broad  humor  and  subtlety,  .\  type 
of  humor,  such  as  laughter  at  a  charac- 
ter^ may  be  represerUed  at  a  simple 
level  in  one  story  and  at  a  more  so- 
phisticated level  in  another.  So»  le 
work  has  been  done  with  anaKbi.s  of 
humor  of  adults  and  children.  A 
study  done  in  England  found  Uiat  cliil 
dren's  joke^  made  more  n^e  of  exces- 
sive e.xaggeration  than  did  adults* 
jokes.  There  was  albo  greater  amount 
of  slapstick  humor  evident  in  coil- 
dren^  humor  than  in  that  of  adults 

The  selections  choscu  for  dLsciibbiou 
here  represent  a  fairl>  straightforw.ird 
type  of  lumior.  More  subtle  varieties 
of  humor  were  ii.sed  in  some  of  the 
other  selections,  although  no  attempt 
was  made  to  analyze  re^pou^es  of  chil- 
dren to  belectioui)  repre^cntiug  \ar!oui) 
Iftvpls  of  sophi.stication. 
f-^ri  f  ^"lie  bus  scene  in  ffcnry  Iluggins  is» 
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essentially^  broad  humor.  Henry  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  on  the  bus  with: Ribsy, 
oidy  to  have  him  escaj)e  from  the 
paper  bag  and  cause  chaos  among  tlie 
passengers.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  tension  buildiiig  up  in  the  scene,  ac-, 
compaiuing  the  (|uestioh  of  whetlief 
Henry  will  succeed  in  fooling  the  bus 
driver  this  time  and  will;  reach  home 
successfully  with  the  dog.  Ribsy*s  esr- 
cape  brings  the  wliole  thing  into  the 
open,  thus  releasing  the  reader  from 
the  fear  of  Ribsy's  discovery.  The 
reader  has  a  chance  to  laugh  at  one 
of  the  many  amusing  people.  De- 
scriptions are  vivid  and  to  the  point. 
Katharine  Kappas.  (5)  in  her  e.xcel- 
lent  artjde  on, children's  responses  to 
humor,  suggests  that  tlie  humor  in 
Henry  and  Ribsy,  results  from  acci- 
dental, rather  than  intentional,  trpuble- 
making.  She  notes,  also,  that  the 
whole  essence  of  the  book  is  well 
suited  to  the  backgiound  and  interests 
of  children  who  will  read  it. 

A  somewhat  different  treatment  of 
humor  ib  foimd  in  Lawson's  A/r.  Re- 
irre  and  I,  another  story  which  gener- 
ates a  good  deal  of  laughter  at  charac- 
ters. Lawson's  story  uses  words  of 
greater  3i)straction  and  less  straight- 
forward description.  Much  of  the 
humor  is  generated  by  use  of  Scheher- 
e/ade'h  interpretation  of  characters  and 
uituations  in  the  light  of  her  own  e.xpe- 
rience.s  and  obbervations.  Tt  also  is  in- 
tere.sting  to  consider  the  humor  'n 
like  The  lV':nd  in  the  IVilloivs 
and  IVinnie'the-Pooh  A'hich  have  ap- 
peal to  a  wide  age  Muge.  Apparently 
different  levels  ot  Interpretation  are 
put  hito  operation  at  early  and  later 
age.^.  providing  iiUerebt  to  young  as 
well  a.s  more  .sophisticated  readers. 

Humor  as  a  factor  in 
selection  of  materials 
One  of  the  important  and  obvious 
keys  to  successful  reading  guidance  in- 
volves knowing  the  characteristics  of 
books  which  are  likely  to  appeal  to  cer- 
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tain  age  groups -or  to  in(li\Klual  per- 
son«3jiti.es.  A  yoiii igniter  may  be  very 
interested-  iii^  bqof^s  wliicli  are  cliarac- 
tef ized  by  *  liiim^^  iii>e  of  words, 
puns,, or  play  oh  words.  When  he  fiii- 
jshes,one,bool5  of  type,  it  is  likely 
iliat  .he  will  ask  for  another 
Similarly,.  «a  who  is  capti- 

vated, by^  a  book  with  a  strongly  liii- 
mofpiis/ character  Is  hkely  to  request 
more  books  like  the  one  just  com- 
pieted: 

The  task  of- fill mg  book  reqiiests  is 
niohiimental;  A  cohiputerized  system 
would  be  useful  and  is,  in  fact,  be- 
ring  used  in  nuniefous  situations.  How- 
ever; the  typical  elementary  school 
book  cblicctipii^  whether  housed  in 
iiic  c[assfooni  or  in  the  library,  has 
yet  to  be  placed  linder  the  care  of  a 
computer.  JRcading  guidance  still  re- 
.quires  that  the  book  to  be  recom- 
tfieridecl  be  known  by  the  adult  who 
serves  as  a  reading  resource,  person. 
Acquaintance  with  the  chiUr^  interests 
and  with  his  reading  ability  is  another 
impoi'taiit.  if  not  essential,  factor  in 
reading  giiidance. 

It  is  (juite  possible  that  some  of  the 
4)urden  for  book  selection  can  be 
shifted  from  the  teacher  or  librarian  to 
the  child.  Indeed,  a  good  man\  teach- 
ers now  utilize  self -selection  of  reading 
materials.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  chart  is  kept  near  the  library  corner. 
On  the  chart  is  the  bold  heading  hooks 
TO  LAUGH  AT.  The  chart  is  divided 
into  two  c(»hmui^.  one  headed  *'animal 
characters"  and  the  other  titled 
"human  characters.**  Whenever  a  child 
Biiishes  a  book  which  he  definitely 
classifies  as  "humorous."  he  enters 
the  title  in  the  corresponding  column. 
The  cumubtive  list,  then,  serves  as  a 
source  of  suggested  reading  material 
for  others  in  the  class.  Tf  another  child 
wants  a  book  with  humorous  animal 
characters,  he  can  browse  through 
books  listed  in  that  column. 

The  proposed  chart  might  be  (level 
Q  '  on  a  more  sophistirated  le\el,  to 
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include  column  headings  such  as  "hu- 
morous characters/*  "funny  wprds,";of 
"unexpected  incidents.**  An  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  chart  would  be  the. 
page  listings  of  fayorite  passages  for 
each  book.  In  this  way,  a  wquld-be 
reader  has  a  guide  to  his  examination 
of  the  book.  The  child  recommending, 
the  book  benefits,  also,  becjiiise  he  is 
called  upon  to  evaliiate  and  read  criti- 
*  -lly  for  striking  passages. 

'Jonsider  some  of  the  books  that 
come  to  mind  as  excellent  ex«amples  of 
humorous  literature.  Are  there  ele- 
ments of  humor  which  .are  strikingly 
apparent?  Do  the  books  appeal  to 
some  children  but  not  to  others? 
What  passages  of  the  books  would  you 
designate  as  favorites? 

From  the  Mixed-Up  Files  of  Mrs. 
Basil  E.  Frankiveiler,  the  1968  New- 
bery  Medal  winner,  is  a  book  which 
contains  some  wonderfully  humorous 
episodes.  One  sixth  grade  teacher 
read  the  book  to  her  group  and  asked 
for  reactions.  Responses  suggested  a 
high  level  of  interest  and  a  fair  amount 
of  agreement  as  to  the  most  amusing 
parts  of  the  book.  A  great  many  chil- 
dren were  captivated  by  the  way  Clau- 
dia planned  diligently  for  the  trip  and 
by  her  clever  scheme  for  the  escape. 
A  number  of  children  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  frequency  with  which 
Claudia  corrected  Jamie's  grammar. 
Responses  of  these  sixth  graders  indi- 
cated that  the  two  episodes  in  the  story 
which  they  thought  most  amusing  were 
the  ritual  of  hiding  in  the  toilets  dur- 
ing after-hours  check  and  the  bathing 
in  the  fountain.  Laughter  at  the  un- 
usual and  unexpected  is  strongly  evi- 
dent. 

The  Joseph  Jacobs  setting  of  Tom 
Tit  Tot  presents  words  in  some  new 
forms  and  generally  elicits  a  good 
deal  (jf  laughter  at  words  and  at  char- 
acters. There  are  a  number  of  scenes 
in  Henry  Reed,  Inc,  which  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  laughter  at  con- 
fusion and  also  at  words.   Agony,  the 
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dog;,  arid  .Siegfried,  the  cat,  whose 
names  :niatch:it^^^  noises,  are  in  the 
middle,  of  much  of  the  confusion. 
These  few  suggestions  will  certainly 
::cali  to  mirid^  books  or  parts 

of  :b6pks  wte  recognizable  ele- 

:mentS'.6f.hum^^ 

Si»inmary 

The  sixth  ;grader  referred  to  ^rlier, 
who  .read  omnivorously  but  disliked 
iheltaslcprqral  re^^^  was  extreriiely 
iritelligeht  ^about  books.  He  knew 
jnanyibooks  and  knew  them  well.  Not 
aifof  the  bo^  mentioned  as  favor- 
ites <and/^prh  appeared  on 
listSuC^^^^^  taken  from  studies  of 
children's  reading; habits.  The  prefer- 
ence of  ah  tridividual  is  strongly  evi- 
dent.. Yet  the  two  books  he  found 
particularly  amusing  were  well  liked 
iby:  large  nlihibefs  of  children  in  grades 
foiir  through  six.  He  was  eager  to 
discuss  aspects  of  books  which  he  felt 
were  linusujilly  appealing.  And  he 
made  some  very  wise  suggestions  as  to 
parts  of  books  which  might  appeal  to 
other  sixth  graders. 

Youngsters  who  find  little  to  interest 
them  in  books  gradually  cease  reading 
anything  except  required  material.  The 
lack  of  interest  may  be  closely  re- 
lated to  inability  to  use  reading  skills 
adequately.  However,  it  also  seems 
likely  that  the  child  who  rarely  ex- 
presses enjoyment  of  books  is  not 
aware  of  wliat  he  does  like  to  read.  He 
rieeds  acquaintance  with  specific  ele- 
ments of  books,  such  as  various  types 
of  humor,  and  a  chance  to  do  his  own 
evaluation  of  reading  material  in  terms 
of  what  currently  appeals  to  hiin.  If  a 
sharpened  focus  on  humor  highlights 
enjoyment  of  reading,  discussion  of 
humor-producing  elements  in  literature 
will  likely  stimulate  greater  interest  in 
books, 
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Developing  Critical  Reading 
Skills  in  Literature 

Edith  C.  Janes 
School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana 

THE  OBJECTIVES  of  thc  coursc  in  litera- 
ture, briefly,  are  to  acquaint  pupils 
with  the  sources  and  values  of  different 
kinds  of  reading  material,  to  develop 
their  ability  to  use  them  critically  and 
intelligently,  and  to  develop  in  pupils 
lifetime  habits  of  reading  for  informa- 
tion, for  recreation,  and  to  solve  per- 
sonal problems.  There  is  no  magic  de- 
vice tliat  will  acliieve  these  goals. 
However,  there  are  guidelines  that 
are  reasonably  successful  for  diligent 
teacliers  who  make  efforts  to  adjust  in- 
struction to  tlie  needs  of  individuals. 
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Assessing  needs 

The  first  step  is  for  teachers  to  learn 
-more^abouV  the  juenibers  of  each  class 
than  merdy  to  know  the  grade  level. 
Teachers  need,  to  know  details  con- 
cerning, the  communities  in  which  pu- 
pils  live.  Tftey  vneed  ah  understanding 
of  the  pupils'  economic  and  social 
backgrounds.  They  need'  to  review 
curnulatiye  records  to  become  familiar 
with  ieadingi  scores,  intelligence  quo- 
tients, and  records  pf  past  school  per- 
formancei 

iLthis  information  is  not  available, 
teachers  may  prepare  informal  tests  to 
assess  read m^  ability  levels 

of  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  These 
tests  hiay  be  a  part  of  the  regular  iu- 
struction:and:a. means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted withihe.pupils. 

Even  if  test  scores  are  available, 
some  evaluative  device  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  course  provides  recent, 
accurate  assessment  of  each  pupil's 
achievements,  interests,  and  needs. 
5or  example,  in  order  to  test  a  pupil's 
comprehension  of  a  certain  passa^je  of 
literature,  a  brief  written  recall  is  suit- 
able. The  pupil  would  read  the  pas- 
sage,  close  his  book,  then  sunmiarize  in 
writing  what  he  has  read.  If  the  pu- 
pil's writing  is  up  to  par,  this  test  will 
reveal  whether  or  not  the  recider  lias 
compreheiided  the  author's  main  idea 
and  is  able  to  sej\arate  the  main  idea 
from  supporting  details.  For  such  a 
test  the  teacher  nmst  be  alert  to  the 
pupil  who  writes  so  poorly  that  he  c^in- 
not  pfoVe  how  well  «he  can  read.  For 
such  a  student  an  oral  recall  quiz  is  a 
suitable  iiistriiiiient  for  checking  resid- 
ing comprehension. 

Teaching  would  be  very  simple  if  all 
the  pupils  in  a  class  had  re<iclied  a  cer- 
tmn  level  of  achievement  and  couid 
maintain  the  <;aiiie  level  of  performance 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  seldom 
true. 

As  te«acliers  survey  their  classes, 
usually  find  that  the  reading  lev- 
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els  of  the  pupils  vary  from  two  to  six 
or  more  years.  In  nearly  all  cases 
teachers  are  faced  with  the  problems  of 
providing  some  reading  instruction  as 
a  part  of  the  literature  course.  Good 
teachers  have  always  recognized  the 
necessity  of  finding  out  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  their  pupils  and  of 
fiiidiiig  ways  to  help  them  improve. 
Many  teacher  of  literature,  who  insist 
that  they  know  nothing  about  teaching 
reading,  are  tusily  helping  pupils  de- 
velop larger  vocabularies,  ihiprove  all 
types  of  comprehension  skills,  and 
learn  to  become  flexible  readers  by  set- 
ting the  purpose  for  reading,  tiieh 
reading  at  the  rate  which  accomplishes 
this  purpose.  They  are  guiding  the 
pupils  in  the  procedures  that  help  therri 
interpret  the  printed  page  and  make 
maximuni  progress  toward  the  goals 
listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Organizing  for  instruction 

Many  successful  teachers  believe 
that  requiring  every  pupil  at  a  specific 
grade  level  to  read  the  same  difficult 
classic  will  not  help  all  pupils  to  be- 
come able,  appreciative  readers.  In 
fact  in  many  cases  it  has  made  pupils 
dislike  reading  intensely.  A  method  of 
motivating  all  pupils  to  read  and  teach- 
ing them  to  interpret  the  material  read 
is  valuable. 

It  is  true  that  all  pupils  should  be 
exposed  to  good  literature.  They 
slioiikl  become  acquainted  with  famous 
authors  and  with  some  tides  and  cliar- 
<icters  in  literature.  Many  literary  se- 
lections are  now  published  in  adapted 
and  in  simplified  e<litioiis.  This  makes 
it  possible  and  practical  to  assign  the 
original  version  to  the  able  readers,  the 
adapted  form  to  the  less  able  readers, 
and  the  simplified  edition  to  the  pooi 
readers.  This  provides  an  opportunity 
for  class  discussion  and  for  maximum 
growth  for  each  pupil.  Some  reading 
texts  are  also  available  in  a  regular 
and  a  simplified  edition. 

Pupils   accept   varied  assignments 


Ayiiliiigly  if  the  :prol)lein  has  been  dis- 
ciissed  with  tlieni  so  they  iiii(lerbtaiid 
the  Tcasoiis  ami  =arc  confident  that  the 
teacher  has  planned  \v\iys  to  help  each 
.person  improve ,  Teachers  nse  a  vari- 
ety  of  methods  to  organize  classrooms 
and  to  adjust  their  instruction  to  nieet 
the  needs  of  individuals, 

Iri-a  classroom  wher  the  same  text 
had  to  be  used  by  a  class  varying 
widely  in  reading  abilities,  this  plan 
worked  success^^^^  The  able  stu- 
ilents  were  responsible  for  nearly  all 
the  selections  in  the  book.  The  less 
able  readers  read  fewer  btories  accom- 
panied by  inten 

ifig  skills.  When  both  groups  studied 
the  same  selection,  the  entire  class 
read,  studied,  and  discussed  it  to- 
gether. The  students  were  taught  as 
two  groups  when  different  selections 
were  used. 

In  another  classroom  in\olving  het- 
erogeneous grouping,  each  of  the  three 
groups  studied  a  text  at  the  ap[)ro- 
priate  instructional  level.  The  teaclier 
taught  the  three  reading  and  interpre- 
tation levels  sef..irately  durhig  the  en- 
tire year. 

Many  teach.r^  iui\e  found  that 
uMug  a  theme-centered  approach  U)  the 
:>tud>  of  literature  ib  Ubeful  in  meeting 
the  wide  dilTerenceb  in  intercbt  and  in 
reading  ability  in  each  clabbroom.  For 
example,  in  one  of  our  secondary 
schools  where  nianv  pupils  are  low 
achie\crs.  the  eighth  grade  Englibli 
teachers  planned  with  tlie  librarian  a 
unit  on  A  Search  for  J'alucs,  The  li- 
brarian prepared  an  attractive  pamph- 
let containing  a  brief  dibCUbbiciU  of 
human  vahicb.  an  annotated  libt  of 
bookb  at  appropriate  levelb,  and  a  bug- 
gebted  form  for  reporting  the  \.(hieb 
enipliabi/ed  in  each  book.  The  leacli- 
crb  Ubcd  nian>  device.-^  to  btiniulalc  the 
readhig  and  dibCUbsiun  of  the  bookb. 
In  the  dibcusbiun  periinls,  pupilb  no- 
ticed that  rcbpected  authurb  had  differ- 
ent points  of  \iew  on  isMiCb  and  de\el- 
^*^"d  themes  (liffereiitly. 
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The  librarian  in  this  school  has  a. 
record  of  the  reading  levels  of  each 
student  from  grades  seven  Uirough 
twelve.  When  a  teacher  asks  for  a 
booklist  for  a  certain  subject  for  the 
class,  the  books  fit  the  readhig  levels 
and  the  interest b  of  that  class.  Eiich 
book  on  the  list  is  classified  as  easyj, 
average,  or  difficult  so  the  cliild  has- 
sgiiie  guidelines  ill  his  selection.  The 
pupil  may  iiibist  on  checking;  out  a  dif- 
ficult one  so  he  can  cover  the  easier 
one  he  is  carrying  home  to  read;  He 
reads  one  and  looks  at  the  pictures  in 
the  other  one  so  both  books  liavc  had 
some  value. 

Commercial  literature  units  with  a 
wide  \ariety  of  books  on  specific  topics 
are  available.  Some  of  tliern  provide 
excellent  materials  for  the  theme  ap- 
proach to  literature.  Books  at  v«irious 
levels,  student's  notebooks  and  teach- 
er\s  guidebooks  are  included  in  the 
unit. 

A  sixth  grade  teacher  in  one  of  our 
bchoolb  Ubcs  the  theme  approach  very 
effectively  with  able  bixth  grade  read- 
erb.  The  btudeiitb  become  highly  mo- 
tivated and  read  more  than  the  re- 
(juired  number  of  bookb.  This  teacher 
btiiiiulateb  dibCUbbioii  bo  that  his  stu- 
dentb  are  able  to  do  bucli  things  as  to 
present  the  author'b  \iewpoint,  com- 
pare the  book  with  bimilar  and  dibbinii- 
hir  bookb  and  compare  characters* 
reactioUb  to  various  bUuations. 

In  this  clabb  after  a  child  has  read  a 
book,  he  bclectb  a  character  from  the 
book,  plaiib  a  ctibtunie  that  would  por- 
trav  ihib  character  and  prepares  a 
bhort  conipobitioii  which  tells  this 
character^  feeling  in  boine  part  of  the 
book.  There  are  no  dull  book  report 
tiavb.  On  the  da>  belected  for  reports, 
cliildren  don  tlieir  cobtumeb  and  read 
ur  tell  their  brief  accouiitb.  A  picture 
\s  taken  of  each  "character**  and 
mounted  on  the  bulletin  board.  Dis- 
cu^jbion  of  the  prcbentations  are  en- 
couraged. These  children  can  read 
criticallv  at  their  level  and  with  contin- 
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ued  instniction  and  practice  will  be- 
come mature,  readers  who  can  read  and 
react  critically  on  current  issues. 

Identifying  factors  in 
\teacKihg;critical  reading 

Teadiers-  of^  critical  reading  and 
-thinking  skills  sometimes  encounter 
two  types  of  probienis.  The  first  is  the 
influence  of  the  tea^^  jxarents,  and 
other  adults  pri  ;the  thinkhig  of  the 
pupiiis.  .0T>ini(3hs  have  previously  been 
formed;  Acceptance  of  a  climate  of 
inquiry  and  mticnl  evaluation  requires 
a  niatiire  pu^^^  life  and  attitudes 

change  slowly. 

The  second  problem  arises  when  the 
«:liool;:  through  the  teaching  of  critical 
reiding;,  iritroduces  and  encourages 
ide«is  «and  .at^titiides  that  conflict  with 
those  taught  in  tlie  home.  A  child 
who  questions,  who  e\aluates  answers, 
and  who  formulates  opinions  is  a  dis- 
rupting influence  in  autocratic  homes 
aiul  alsbin  many  classrooms. 

A  study  of  the  factors  related  to  a 
person's  critical  reading  ability  are 
very  interesting.  Those  with  superior 
intelligence  are  e.xpected  to  respond 
more  «appropriately,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways true.  A  broad  experiential  back- 
ground will  j)ro\i(le  standards  fur 
comparison  and  is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
critical  thinking.  However,  knowl- 
edge does  not  insure  good  thinking  as 
some  pupils  seem  unable  to  apply 
known  facts  to  new  situations.  Also,  a 
pupiPs  attitude  toward  the  content 
may  affiect  hii  ability  to  read  critically. 
Personal  prejudices  interfere  with  ac- 
curate evaluation.  SoMie  pupils,  as 
well  as  some  adults,  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve anything  they  see  in  print  and  are 
reluctant  to  think  critically  about  even 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  propa- 
ganda and  "slanted"  writing. 

Developing  critical  reading  ability 

The  reader  must  perceive  words  ac- 
curately and  understand  meanings  in- 
d  by  the  author  before  he  can 
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evaluate  a  selection.  In  other  Nvords, 
he  nuist  have  a  large  meaningful  vo- 
cabulary, he  must  be  able  to  use  con- 
text clues,  and  he  must  be  able  to  iden- 
tify main  ideas  and  supporting  details 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  matefiai; 
When  the  author's  meaning  is  under- 
stood, the  reader  niay  recall  other 
knowledge  he  has  of  the  sanie  subject 
and  react  critically  to  the  author's 
viewpoint. 

Critical  reading  begins  simply  with 
the  first  reading  lessons  and:  is  dey el- 
oped gradually,  though  some  children 
ha\e  learned  to  think  critically  before 
entering  school.  The  level  of  critical 
reading  achieved  by  each  pupil  de- 
pends upon  the  experiences  of  the 
learner  and  his  ability  to  deal  with 
them. 

In  the  primary  grades,  children 
evaluate  pictures  in  their  books  and 
the  actions  of  the  characters  in  stories. 
They  learn  to  discriminate  between 
fanciful  and  factual  stories,  select  their 
fa\  orite  books,  and  express  preferences 
in  games  and  food. 

Children  at  an  early  age  are  bom- 
barded by  a  variety  of  television  coni- 
mercials.  Some  thinking  surely  must 
result  from  hearing  on  consecutive 
programs  that  each  of  two  companies 
makes  the  best  cereals  or  that  each  of 
se\eral  companies  makes  the  best 
laundry  detergent. 

In  tlie  middle  and  upper  grades  pu- 
pils read  widely  in  texts,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  reference  books. 
Facts  and  sources  nuist '  •»  selected  and 
evaluated  with  care.  Foi  xample,  a 
fifth  grade  boy  reported  a  n^ure  for 
the  population  of  London  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  reported  by  a  girl  in 
the  class.  Both  were  sure  they  were 
right.  They  had  looked  up  the  an- 
swers !  The  whole  class  learned  a  val- 
uable lesson  in  using  resource  ma- 
terials. The  boy  had  copied  the 'fig- 
ures from  an  out-of-date  encyclopedia 
at  home.  The  girl  had  gleaned  her  in- 
formation from  an  old  travel  guide. 
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"An.  up-to-date  source  proved  that  both 
were  wrong: 

It  vli  important  that  the  reader  be 
aware  of  the  motives  of  an  author. 
Does  4he  ^author  iiave  sufficient  back- 
^grpiind  to  make  such  statements? 
Does  4iieiauthor  have  a  selfish  motive 
Jn  influencing. people  to  believe  him? 
Isahis  the  author's  complete  statement 
or  is  it.  ah  excerpt  taken  out  of  con- 
text? 

jReaders  should  be  willing  to  with- 
hold judgment  lintiLth^  know  enough 
facts  to  judgeiacciirately.  Pupils  who 
read  widely  arid  acquire  a  wide  ex- 
.perientjai,  background  of  knowledge 
shouldibe.able  to  apply  relator'  firt<;  o 
new.  questions.  However,  questions 
which  require  intermediate  grade  pu- 
.pils  to  react  critically  to  complex  events 
in  American  iii  are  not  re;iMstic. 
Scholars  who  have  studied  history  for 
years  cannot  agree  on  their  answers 
so  we  should  not  expect  children  to 
evaluate  them. 

Ne\yspapers  provide  many  aids  in 
teacliing  critical  reading.  Observation 
of  the  way  advertisements  are  written, 
practice  iii  distinguishing  fact  from 
opinion  and  use  of  other  critical  read- 
ing skills  can  be  accomplished  from 
study  of  the  pages  of  newspapers. 

Evaluating  critical  reading  skills 
Teachers  can  observe  growth  in 
ability  to  read  and  think  critically. 
Scores  on  tests  which  require  some 
critical  evaluation  are  an  indication  of 
progress.  Tmniediate  evaluation  of  the 
total  effect  of  this  instruction  is  rarely 
possible. 

The  uf^ate  goal  is  a  thinking  citi- 
zen who  reads  regularly  to  be  a  well 
informed  citizen,  who  can  recognize 
the  forms  of  propaganda  and  who  c;t!i 
react  critical  I  \  to  current  i.^^ues  and 
situations. 

Summary 
Critical  reading  or  critical  thinking 
is  one  of  the  skills  of  a  mature  reader. 
O     develo^Hid  gradually  through  in- 
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struction*and  through  practice.  Chil- 
dren, even  in  primary  grades,  should 
be  guided  by  skillful  questions  to. 
think  about  tlie  things  they  read,  or 
see,  or  hear,  and  to  react  critically. 
Even  in  upper  grades  many  classes 
will  need  simple  lessons  in  tli is, art  be- 
fore attacking  the  more  complex. 
Exercises  to  practice  various  critical- 
reading  skills  provide  goo(!  insights. 

The  broader  *a  student's  background 
of  knowledge,  the  more  information  lie 
lias  ayaikihle  to  guide  him  in  his  think- 
ing and  to  provide  comparative  data 
cor  his  evaluation  of  new  ideas.  That 
IS  one  of  the  reasons  that  wide  reading 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  is  so  necessary. 
Ways  to  help  all  pupils  read  better  so 
they  enjoy  it  more  and  read  more  «ire 
important  in  stiniulatiiig  critical  read- 
ing- 

As  students  learn  to  read  and  listen 
with  critical  judgment  they  begin  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  life  and  to 
acquire  a  sane  philosophy  of  living. 
Their  minds  are  alert  and  eager  for 
new  ideas  and  information.  As  they 
become  mature  readers  they  read  be- 
tween the  lines  to  seek  the  truth.  This 
is  the  kind  of  reading  required  to  make 
them  intelligent,  responsible  citizens 
and  alert,  well-informed  individuals. 


Developing  Interests  and  Tastes 

Sam  Leaton  Sebesta 
University  of  Washington 

"oil,  OH,  on!  .  .  .  the  dogs  are  stick- 
ing to  the  sidewalks.  The  whole 
world's  at  si.xes  and  sevens,''  cries  Sa- 
biiia  in  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth, 
Thoniton  Wilder  wrote  the  line  in 
1942.  Sabina  spoke  it  during  the  Ice 
Age  and  again  after  the  Great  War. 
She  might  well  repeat  it  today. 

The  "sixes  and  sevens''  mood  per- 
meates the  decade.  Xot  for  lack  of  al- 
literation alone  does  one  refrain  from 
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calling  it  the -Fabulous  Sixties.  Tigers 
^are'%  tlie  s  a  blight  is  on  the 

-  rose,  and;  mankind  is  sick  of  many 
griefs^reasons  why  it  is  ingratiating 
arid-hecessafy  to  about  cliiU 

:dren*s!iiteratufe. 

Eiterature  is  no  hocus-pocus.  Good 
books  written  and  read  will  not  com- 
pletely  tiiaw^  sidewalks  nor 

cure  all  spciai'  and  psychological  ill- 
ness. Yet  iiteratufe  cannot  be  dis- 
missed: as  mere  "escape,"  relegated  to 
idle  hours  of  forgetfulness  and  eu- 
phoria: Adiilts  over-honor  the  **es- 
^i>^T!^J*^Vse  oriite^^^  making  Prv- 
(oii  P/flc^^  the  fiction  best  seller  of  all 
time,  Ciiildreh  with  half  an  opportu- 
nity to  select  and  consider  commit  no 
siich  error.  Tliey  read  for  joy,  not  an- 
esthesia, and  with  a  sense  of  search  for 
Dl?^"_i"&  that  transcends  any  theory  of 
didacticism  one  has  ever  espoused. 

The  foots  of  literature  are  imbedded 
in  play.  In  much  educational  theory, 
the  concept  of  play  h  forgotten.  It  is 
considered  the  antithesis  of  work  and 
t;3cfulness  and,  therefore,  ignored. 
People  who  ignore  the  concept  of  pla} , 
ought  to  paste  this  statement  by  Philip 
H.  Pheni.x  on  their  bathroom  mirror: 
"When  the  play  spirit  dies,  the  fresh- 
ness, joy  and  spontaneity  of  life  are 
quenched,  and  routine,  compulsion, 
and  mechanization  supervene'*  (7). 
Characteristics  of  play  are  delineated 
by  Huizinga,  who  explains  that  play  is 
voluntary ;  it  lias  elements  of  make-be- 
lieve, of  the  extraordinary,  and  a  bal- 
ance of  tension;  it  i.s  limited  spatially 
and  temporally — in  other  words,  is 
specific  and  immediate :  and  it  is  coiidi* 
tibhed  by  order  rather  than  chaos  (5). 
The  pertinence  of  play  to  serious  living 
and  learning  is  a  theme  of  some  of  our 
writers,  as  when  a  Lawrence  Durrell 
hero  opines,  "We  should  tackle  reality 
in  a  slightly  joky  way,  otherwise  we 
miss  its  point'*  (J).  In  the  best  books 
there  is  intense  purpose,  sincerity,  and 
,w^«-ity  of  theme;  but  none  of  these 
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qualities  is  contradictory  to  the  con- 
cept of  play. 

The  play  mode  in  children's  litera- 
ture pennits  a  wide  latitude  in  reader- 
author  partnership.  The  best  books 
and  the  best  parts  of  some  lesser  books 
encourage  the  play  attitude.  Take  the 
opening  of  Elaine  Koiiigsburg's 
jcr,  Hecate,  Macbeth.  William  McKin- 
ley,  and  Me,  Elizabeth  in  which  the 
heroine  discovers  a  witch's  foot  daur 
gliug  from  a  tree  limb.  Ahiiost  any 
n.ader  will  go  voluntarily  into  the  situ- 
ation while  pleasurably  tensed  to  ex- 
plore the  outcome  of  the  encounter. 
The  sense  of  play  is  present,  too,  in 
many  episodes  of  Beverly  Gleary's 
Henry  Htujgins  series,  where  specifics 
are  used  to  elucidate  the  generalities  of 
a  happy  boyhood. 

The  play  element  need  not  be  hu- 
morous. It  requires  mainly  that  the 
author  draw  the  reader  into  the  play 
mode:  a  sense  of  make-believe  or  the 
Mibjuiictive;  the  specificity;  and  the 
artistic  application  of  inherent  form, 
without  which  experience  lacks  inter- 
pretation and  significance.  The  long 
opening  chapter  of  Madeleine  L'En- 
gle*s  Meet  the  Austins,  for  example, 
is  tragic.  It  is  especially  moving  be- 
cause diis  author  sharply  contrasts  a 
happy  family  setting  with  the  sudden 
shattering  event  of  death.  She  is 
skilled  enough  to  capture  voluntary  in- 
terest ill  her  characters  and  to  discern 
intrinsic  order  in  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  chaotic  division  in  mood  and 
event.  In  all  three  of  these  examples, 
the  characteristics  of  play  can  be 
sighted  in  reader-author  interaction. 

When  the  play  mode  is  lacking  in  a 
work,  the  loss  is  almost  immediately 
noticeable.  The  author  ceases  to  tap 
the  reader's  springs  of  voluntary  inter- 
est. He  wh.e  idles  and  exhorts.  He 
assumes  a  preachy  attitude,  a  read- 
this-because-it-is-good-for-you  stance. 
Or  he  leaps  from  the  extraordinary 
into  the  sensational,  creating  artificial 
tension.    He  imposes  order  and  form 
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oiit  of  duty  rather  than  spontaneity. 
These  thmgs  liapi>cn  hi  all  three  of 
Ihese  works,  though  each  is  excellent 
.readiiig  because  of  the  good  parts, 
BuUthe  play  niqde  is  temporarily  bro- 
ken uXown,- forcing  the  author  to  resort 
to-  lesser  riieans  of  maintaining  the 
'partnership: 

As-he  reachedl the  conclusion  of  hi> 
histpricaj:  analysis  of  play,  Ihiiziiiga 
mourned  its  idss.  He  wrote,  "Civiliza- 
-  tion  today  is  ho  longer  phued,  and 
even  when  it  seems  to  play  it  is  falbC 
play  .  .  (5).  The  statement  was 
;made  a  quarter  of  a  ceiitur\  ixgo  and 
niight  be, applicable  today,  but  not  nec- 
essarily so  in  instances  of  children 
reading  litenatiire.  Now,  as  never  be- 
fore, childieii-s  Hteratnre  makes  meri- 
torious play  avaiKable.  It  is  up  to  the 
keepers  of  this  form  of  the  play  mode 
to  see  that  availability  gets  nurtured 
into  action;  How  can  this  task  be 
done? 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  educa- 
tors read.  Simply  to  say  that  a  class- 
room must  have  from  two  to  five  titles 
per  child  is  like  saying  that  a  doctor 
ought  to  have  that  many  bottles  of  vi- 
taiiiius  per  patient.  What  hind  of 
books  ?  What  quality  of  books  ?  Only 
the  teacher  and  librarian  who  read  can 
know.  No  handy  set  of  general  ques- 
tions for  e.xploring  books  in  general 
can  supplant  the  real  need,  which  is 
the  need  for  a  reading  teacher  who 
reads.  Data  are  lacking  on  the  qiies- 
'  tion  of  whether  teachers  (and  educa- 
tion professors,  too,  for  that  matter!) 
do  read  extensively  and  intensively  in 
children's  literature.  But  various 
studies  of  teachers*  reading  raise 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  teaclier-who- 
reads  criterion  is  being  met  (<?).  As 
research  focuses  more  strongly  on  the 
variable  of  teacher  persotiality  and 
preparation,  perhaps  one  will  find  that 
the  tcacher*s  awareness  and  familiarity 
with  children's  books  poses  potency. 
The  teacher  is  the  intermediary,  the 
i^Pj^^dleman,  between  aiitlior  and  child 
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reader.  The  teacher  dare  not  depend 
tipon  childhood  memories  of  beloved 
books  or  a  quick  scan  of  lists  and 
stacks  of  current  fare.  He  must  be  a 
teacher  who  reads  children's  books, 
presently  and  actively. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  educa- 
tors read  aloud.  There  arc  niaiiy  rea- 
sons for  this,  some  newly  realized. 
Their  total  impact  is  nmnistakable :  lit- 
erature requires  a  substantial  amount 
of  excellent  presentation  by  a  skilled 
reader.  Take  some  of  the  works  of  the 
past,  written  for  an  audience  less  likely 
to  grow  restless  over  a  slow  beg.nnihg. 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  finest  of 
all  adventure  stories.  Kidnapped,  has 
never  been  equaled : 


I  will  begin  tlic  story  of  my  advcn- 
iiires  with  a  certain  morning  in  the 
month  of  Jnnc,  the  year  of  grace  1751, 
wiicn  I  took  the  key  for  the  last  time 
out  of  the  door  of  my  father's  house. 

And  the  entire  first  chapter  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  stage-setting  and  anticipa- 
tion-building. Hut  many  children  do 
not  go  voluntarily  alone  into  Steven- 
son's labyrinth.  Perhaps  o\.2  has  been 
conditioned  by  television  shows  that 
flaunt  action  even  before  the  title.  At 
any  rate,  a  skilled  oral  presentation  is 
needed  for  exquisite  but  leisurely  pas- 
sages, for  heavily  expanded  syntax, 
and.  in  general,  for  books  whose  merh 
may  escape  the  reader  iiUent  tipon 
quick  payoff  instead  of  full  iuvolve- 
inetit  in  the  play  mode  which  good 
books  sometimes  invite  quietly. 

Books,  such  as  Kidnapped,  The 
Wind  in  the  WHlo^vs.  The  Phoenix 
and  the  Carpet,  The  Sword  in  the 
Stone,  and  The  Bat  Poei  sometimes 
ask  for  greater  reflective  thought  than 
pupils  cati  manage.  Reading  becomes 
a  lonely  job.  ,\i  such  times,  the  oral 
techniques — oral  interpretive  reading, 
storytelling,  dramatization — contribute 
to  the  development  of  interest  and 
taste. 

In  many  in;;tances  the  discrepancy 
between  a  '^h'M*^  decoding  ability  and 
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his  xomprchehsiph  capacity  is  consid- 
erable. This  rift  has  become  especially 
apparent  as  linguists  discover  the  syn- 
tactical complexity  of  children's  speech 
and  rcadingl  It  is  yet  another  reason 
ttet  . many-  teachers  see  value  in  decod- 
ing, coniplex.  material  for  their  pupils. 
In  this  way,\pupii  enabled  to  com- 
prehend on  a  level  of- appreciation  and 
taste  at  which  they,  are  capable.  Those 
who  work  \yith. small  children  have  al- 
ways known  this  fact.  They  would 
not  rule  out -Pf/^  Rabbit  or  Wanda 
C^g[s  talcs  jrom  Crimvi  simply  be- 
cause these  Avorks  are  too  difficult  for 
many  children  to  decode.  But  the  case 
favoring  oral  reading  of  fine  lite'"\ture 
needs  to  be  made  again  and  again  at  all 
grade  levels  and  even  into  adulthood. 
Note,  for  cxainple,  the  adult  excite- 
ment engendered  by  Hal  Holbrook's 
readings  from  ^Iark  Twain. 

A  third  suggestion  is  that  one  pur- 
sue the  concept  of  excellence  in  chil- 
dren's literature.  This  point  has  little 
to  do  with  picking  the  ''best"  book  of 
the  year,  which  Northrop  Frye  com- 
pares to  giving  ribbons  at  a  cat  show 
(4).  Nor  does  it  mean  dichtomizing 
a  writer's  .efforts  into  good  and  kid. 
It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  discover- 
ing the  quality  of  reader  reaction 
which  a  literary  work  is  capable  of 
eliciting. 

This  category  assumes  not  only  fa- 
miliarity with  works  of  the  past  but 
also  exploration  of  the  '^growing 
edges" — innovations  in  current  litera- 
ture. Unless  one  attends  to  such  inno- 
vations, the  act  of  reading  is  likely  to 
become  stagnant. 

Consider,  for  present  enjoyment, 
three  trends  in  uirrent  literature.  The 
first  is  the  apparent  renewed  interest 
by  some  children's  writers  in  first-per- 
son narrative.  First-person  has  l)een 
something  of  a  taboo  in  recent  years. 
One  child  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "This 
is  one  of  the  I-books,  I  don't  read  that 
kind."  ^lay  Hill  Arbuthnot  remarks 
on  the  unpopularity  of  first-person 


narrative  in  her  review  oi  Hitty,  Her 
First  Hundred  Years:  "This  is  a  form 
children  dislike,  and  it  has  betri  a  lian- 
dicap  to  Hitty's  popularity"  (7).  The 
topic  is  explored,  too,  by  Marcia 
Brown  in  her  great  essay  "The  Hero 
Within,"  which  api)ears  in  Elementary 
English  in  March  1967.  Miss  Brmyn 
states:  "I  suspect  that  many  children 
dislike  what  they  call  T  books  because 
such  books  force  them  to  remain  out- 
side the  characters.  T  is  a  perscu 
who  is  not  the  reader"  (2). 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover a  trend  toward  use  of  first- 
person.  Both  of  Elaine  Konigsburg's 
books,  one  a  Newbery  winner,  use  this 
device  as  do  It's  Like  This,  Cat,  the 
aforementioned  Meet  the  Attstins,  Jp- 
seph  Knimgold's  new  Henry  3,  and 
others.  The  first-person  device  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  hasty  or  unwise 
choice  in  such  books.  Nor  does  it 
seem  now  to  stand  in  the  way  of  read- 
ers when  it  is  clear  to  them  that,  with- 
out the  use  of  first-person,  the  book 
simply  could  not  come  alive. 

In  these  books,  first-person  is  indic- 
ative of  a  new  option  in  prose  style. 
The  books  mentioned  are  less  depen- 
dent upon  traditional  "book  prose" 
than  upon  the  syntax  and  diction  of 
the  way  people  talk  and  think, 
Krumgold  in  particular  writes  a  "talk" 
type  of  prose,  enabling  a  reader  to 
know  Henry  Three's  reactions  in  his 
own  words— perhaps  the  niost  subjec- 
tive treatment  in  children's  literature. 
The  episode  of  the  hurricane,  coming 
at  the  climax  of  the  bodHp^filled  with 
fragiuents,  ellipses,  aiu^her  gorgons 
apparently  calcuated  to"  disturb  the 
sleep  of  grammarians  and  general  &e- 
manticiiits.  They  may  be  insensitive 
to  stylistic  tradition,  but  they  arc 
"tuned  in"  to  Henry.  They  tap  Hen- 
ry'i>  consciousness,  as  once  did  similar 
stylistic  innovations  in  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

Not  too  long  ago  some  teachers  ob- 
jected  to   the  ugliness   of  Marcia 
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Brown*Sf  pictures  in  The  Three  Billy 
-Cqdis  Gruff M^rcia  Brown*s  troll  is 
ii^ier  than:an  ero<je<i  rock,  which  he 
zirCMmbies.  He  IS  ju  the  troll  for 
arousing  make*beH^  and  involvement 
rr^iii  other  words,  the  spirit  of  play. 
In  H^A^r^^^  Are,  the 

jHctures  take  over  the  climax  of  tHe 
story,  CTowding  out:thc  text  altogether. 
Again  in  Hector  Protector  and  As  I 
Went  Over  the  Water  Sendak  lets  liis 
pictures  telj  a  story  of  their  own. 
Beni  Mpntrcss^^^  and  queen  in 

May  i  Bring  d  Friend f  seem  totally 
oblivkms  to  the  tc.xt  ;  they  nish  about 
capturih^^^^^  and  tennis  balls, 

artions  Which  do  not  apj)ear  jn  the 
worlds  at  all  and  which  some  adult 
readers,^too  intent  upon  print,  do  not 
jwccive. 

•  :Last  year  Montressor  went  a  step 
bevqnd  when  lie  did  /  Saw  A  Ship  A- 
.9(ii(t>f<7,  which  he  The  Won- 

derful Games  That  Only  Little 
Flower-Plant  Children  Can  Play. 
Look  at  ''Jvick  Be  Nimble"  in  that 
i>ook.  They  are  all  inside  a  luppy-red 
tsoft  of  cirais  tent:  Jack  and  his  fam- 
ily arc  posing  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  during  the  gre.at  event  while 
\yearirig  their  names,  which  are  Liz, 
Donne,  Bnice,  Jane,  anc!  David.  At\ 
angel  and  a  witch  |)cep  over  the  tent 
wall.  A  blue  horse  with  an  immense 
seaweed  mane  and  with  a  goo<l  rider 
prances  in.  There  is  wax  l)cneath  the 
great  candle  and  a  blue  bird  and  .some* 
thing  looking  vaguely  like  an  owl 
gazing  on.  At  the  center,  there  is 
Jack— wearing  wings,  of  course,  and 
the  serious  look  of  the  .skilled  per- 
former. All  for  an  eleven-word  rhyme 
about  hopping  over  a  candlestick! 

This  year  Ann  Grifalconi  has  illus- 
trated^ Elizabeth  Bishop's  The  Ballad 
of  the  Burglar  of  Babylon,  using 
woodcuts  in  blue,  olive,  and  brown. 
People  who  once  objected  to  or  ig* 
nored  the  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff. 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  and 
^^"♦ressor's  hippy-red  may  find  The 


Ballad  of  the  Burglar  of  Babylon  a  bit 
objectionable,  too.  It  is  not  quite  suit- 
al>le  for  children.  But  neither  is  riot- 
ing, NNTir,  or  disease. 

It  would  l)e  too  bad  to  miss  this  pic- 
ture book  innovation,  for  it  is  ah  innq- 
vatioil.  bne/is  likely  to  miss  it  if  one 
thinks  of  picture  books  as  "prebooks" 
confined  to  the  nursery  or  the  illiter- 
ate. One  is  going  to  miss  it  unless  one 
realizes  that  niodern  printing  and  buy- 
er-demand pitch  a  hundred^ or  even  a. 
thousand  nm-of-the-mill  picture  books 
at  the  public  for  every  "geni"  picture 
book.  The  <liffiadty  is  that  every 
great  picture  book  is,  almost  by  dcfinir 
tion,  conipletely  unlike  any  other  great 
picture  lK)ok.  It  disturbs  the  palate. 
One  does  not  give  its  uniqueness  time 
to  reeducate  to  a  new  way  of  seeing 
and  i)erceiving.  Without  this  time  and 
0|>enness  for  res|)onse,  one  hiay  miss 
the  tnie  (piality  of  reader  reaction 
which  can  be  elicited  by  /  Saw  a  Ship 
A 'Sailing,  The  Ballad  of,  the  Burglar 
of  Babylon,  and  Harriet  Pincus*  The 
Wedding  Procession  of  the  Rag  Doll 
and  the  Broom  Handle  and  Who  Was 
In  It. 

When  in  1957  Max  Lerner  labeled 
children's  literature  "aite  and  trivial/' 
he  might  have  had  the  problem  story 
in  mind  (6:567).  The  plan  for  the 
problem  story  was  easy ;  one  created  a 
character  with  some  s|)ecific  trouble 
and  had  him  solve  it.  Or,  if  the  char- 
acter could  not  solve  it,  the  author  ma- 
nipulated events  a  bit  so  tliat  it  got 
solved  anyway.  It  was  a  neat  formula. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  some  prob- 
len^s  are  (iifTuse.  They  oinnot  be  sum- 
marily stated  on  page  two  or  chapter 
one.  They  are  complex  and  insepara- 
ble from  tl;e  wh.ole  texture  of  charac- 
ter, setting,  and  action.  They  cannot 
even  l>e  subjectively  labeled. 

That  is  why  Shadoiv  of  a  Bull  has 
distinction.  Manolo's  problem  is  more 
than  fear  of  fighting  a  bull.  It  is  even 
more  than  fear  of  being  suffocated  by 
the  people's  memory  of  his  father.  It 
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.is.hot-a.prohlcm  ot  life  adjustment  .so 
much  as  a  niystery  of  being, 

Queenie  Peavy,  too.  hah  this  distinc- 
tion. .Qucenie's  problem  is  Queenie. 
If  one  cliahgcs  Queenie  a  bit,  one  can 
hcip  solve  tlie  prpblenn  but  Queenie 
^rili:  iliiave  been  destroyed.  If  one 
tfiihsfon»:s  lier  father  into  a  decent 
man  and'  otters  the  i)overty  and 
squalor,  one  improves  Queenie's  cir- 
cumstances.. But  there  will  slill  l)e  a 
Queenie  with  a;  prohlenu  One  senses, 
in  rcaclihg  bpth  Shadow  oj  a  Bull  and 
Qjieenie  Pcjw^^  that  these  books  djircd 
to  defy  their  riiakers.  They  may  fiave 
Ugiin  as  acceptable  problem  stories, 
biit  the  pfoblems  devoured  the  for- 
mula. And  even  though  the  authors 
manipulated  events  a  bit  and  tried  to 
makcrit  all  come  out  right  in  the  con- 
clusion^  the  books  continue  to  reveal 
tnystcry  of  the  human  condition— oi)en 
and  aching,  like  a  yvound. 

The  three  innovations  so  sketchily 
mentioned  here  are  somewhat  disturb- 
ing. Prose  style  seems  to  l)e  changing. 
Is  the  direction  of  change  toward  more 
sensitive  communication  or  is  it  to- 
\yard  language  decadence?  Picture 
books  are  pro<Iucing  more  surprises. 
Are  these  surprises  really  awakeners 
ori>€rception  or  are  they  just  designee! 
to  shock  us,  ultimately  to  deaden  rc- 
si)onse?  The  problem  story  begins  to 
diflfuse.  to  abandon  the  smile-and-be- 
happy  quick  solution.   Is  diis  trend  an 
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end  to  optuuism  and  rationality? 
Only  as  one  explores  and  reaflfinus 
tastes  in  literature  can  one  know  fcr 
sure.  To  do  so  ought  to  l)e  one's  ini- 
mcdiate  business  and  the  immediate 
business  of  pupils. 

All  three  of  these  innovations  liave 
to  do  with  the  freeing  of  bonds.  They 
show  unwillingness,  though  hot  neces- 
sarily inability,  to  color  within  tlic 
lines.  Their  authors  thus  far  are  neir 
ther  ang.-y  nor  revolutionary.  They 
still  go  f)y  the  touchstone  of  play,  even 
though  it  is  often  serious  play;  Unlike 
the  revolutionaries,  whose  substance  is 
anger,  they  make  jKKsitive  contributions 
to  the  development  of  taste.  At  a  tune 
of  worldwide  "ii.xes  and  sevens"  they 
set  out  l)eacons  to  gm'de. 
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Curriculum  Trends  in  Science 
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vymiE  SOME  OF  THE  TRENDS  and  di- 
Tccrionsidescribed  in  this  paj^r  apply 
irom  ikindergarten  through  high 
.schqol^  tiia  emphasis  is  on  scienc*  in 
the  elementary  school.  While  the 
chief' emphasis  is  on  airriculum.  some 
disafssiqn  of  inethods  of  instruction  is 
.bound  to  creep  in  since  the  two  are 
closely  rel.ated. 

Atiy  significant  contrilnition  toward 
-curriciiiiim  improvement  in  .science  is 
:bastd  on  an  understanding  of  what  sci- 
encc  is  and  what  it  should  do  for  pu- 
pils in  the  elementary  school.  If  science 
is  conceived  as  an  .iccuniiihtion  of 
facts,  curricnlum  construction  follows* 
this  lead :  if  it  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  a 
process  of  discovery,  a  quite  different 
program  results.  If.  on  the  other 
liand.  science  is  conceived  to  be  a  pro- 
cess as  well  as  an  organization  of  the 
ideas  that  are  discovered  through  the 
use  of  the  process,  the  curriculum  as- 
sumes still  another  form.  The  nature 
of  science  itself  along  with  a  concept  of 
the  objectives  are  prime  considenitions 
tjiat  influence  the  work  of  curriculum 
makers.  Tlierc  are.  of  course,  other 
considerations  that  are  determining 
factors. 

What  is  science.^  What  should  it 
attempt  to  do  for  children  ?  1  low  can 
these  objectives  best  be  realized? 
What  kind  of  a  curriculum — content 
and  organization — is  most  appro- 
priate? How  important  are  the  inter- 
ests, heeds,  and  abilities  of  pupils? 
3'      questions  and  others  like  them 
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must  be  answered  l)cfore  intelligent 
curricuhun  construction  can  proceed. 

There  is  as  much  ferment  in  curric- 
uhun-making  in  scieiice  as  there  is  in 
many  of  the  other  subject  matter 
fields.  During  the  past  ten  years,  sig- 
nificant changes  in  science  instruction 
have  taken  place  at  every  level. 
National  projects  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  the  changes,  state  de- 
partments of  education  as  wefl  as  city 
and  county  schools  have  been  active  in 
producing  bulletins  and  courses  of 
study  which  have  influenced  the 
changes.  Faculties  of  colleges  and 
universities  liave  also  influenced  the  di- 
rections. It  is  diflicult  to  generalize 
from  all  of  these  efforts  and  it  is  like- 
wise difficult  to  tell  which  changes  and 
emphases  are  substantial  and  broad 
enough  to  be  called  trends.  These  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  more  science 
te.icliing  and.  in  most  cases.  l>etter  sci- 
ence teaching. 

National  projects 

Probably  the  greatest  single  influ- 
ence in  curricula  change  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  national  projects 
which  are  .subsidized  through  large 
grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foimdaiion.  Tliese  projects  aifd  their 
publications  have  received  wide  public- 
ity. Many  of  them  have  built-in 
teaclier  training  programs  which  have 
contributed  to  their  wide  use. 

Not  all  of  these  projects  concern 
themselves   specifically   and  directly 
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nvith  the  area  of  ciirriculinii  coiibtnic- 
:.._-tiot^^sonie;,ar,e  cliiefty:  .concenietl  with 
"  '   ;pfpcediires  Avhiclv  help  chihireii  to 
ilevLtn  science,  soihe  are  experimenting 
with  tochihg.ijew  science  subject  mat- 
ter or  with  other  emphases  that  may 
only,  relate  to  tlie  curriculum  aiul  itb 
-  <|eyelppmenL   One  such  project  spon- 
\sofe%by  the  Anierican  Abuociatiun  fur 
.  the  Ailvahcement  p^^^  Science  labels  itb 
ekpf is  Sctem  e^A  Proi  ess  .  Ipproach. 
As^  the  label  implies,  the  emphasis  is 
,    almost  entireU  on  prUcebb,  with  sub 
ject  matter  in  second  place.    A  given 
;are«vp_flsiibjeit  matter  is  often  .selected 
chiefly  be^^^^      it  lendb  itself  to  procebb 
.    raHier  than  because  the  biibject  matter 
-has  special   importance   to  chililreti, 
T!ac  Process  Appro<ich  Curricuhun  ib 
built  pn  the  supposition  that  there  ib  a 
Kierarch>   (rank  and  order)  of  pro- 
cesses beginning  with  thobe  thought 
,most  appropriate  to  \er\  \onng  cliil- 
:dreh  and  progresbing  as  children  ma- 
ture in  their  ability  to  more  mature 
inethods  of  discovery. 

As  examples,  early  grades  C(*ncen- 
trrite  on  .ictivitieb  that  em{)ha^i/e  ub 
serving.  c!assif\ing.  usin^  iunnl)er.>. 
conmumicatuig,  inea^nring.  inferring, 
arid  predicting.  Uiter  grades  bnikl  on 
.these  and  add  the  folluuing.  foriiuilat- 
ing  Inpothescs.  ci>ntn>lling  \ariable^. 
interpreting  data,  anil  e.\perimenting. 

While  thij,  proce^b  approach  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  radical  departnreb 
in  curriculum  coubtruction,  all  of  the 
national  projects  as  well  as  other  for- 
ward-looking programs  gi\e  coubidera- 
ble  «ittention  to  the  process  of  dibCo\- 
ery.  Many  of  these  projects  are  con- 
cerned with  isolated  areab  of  learning 
as  examples  of  how  curricula  ma}  be 
m.ide.  Some  deal  with  new  areas  ,f 
subject  matter  not  pre\iousl\  u>ed  in 
elementary  progranib.  some  eniph.isi/e 
new  organisations  of  subject  matter 
designed  to  interrelate  \arious  disci 
plines.  Some  are  attempthig  U)  denj- 
onstrate  that  children  can  learn  more 
di^ult,    abstract    science  conce^its, 
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without,  alas,  not  always  demonstrate 
Jngjhat.they^should...      .   .  

Other  influences 

Examining  the  courses  of  study  and 
curriculum  bulletins  prepared  by 
groups  other  than  tlic  national  pro]- 
ectb,  we  fuK.  bome  using  a  problem 
approach,  some  concentrating  on:  con- 
ceptual sclieines— a  modern:  version  of 
the  major  generalizations^which  has 
been  in  use  for  inan\  years,  and  some 
emphasizing  to  \arions  degrees  a  pro- 
cess approach.  Many  are  cpnibina- 
tions  of  all  of  these.  ^ 

Someone  hab  said  that  in  science  we 
ha\e  the  '*Uni\er>e  and  other  tinngs** 
to  choose  from  in  our  attempt  at  cur-:^ 
ricuhmi  making,  and  indeed  this  is 
true.  The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  se- 
lect from  this  material  that  which  is 
appropriate  for  \arioub  grade  levels  so 
that  the  rebult  will,  introduce  children 
to  the  \arioub  disciplineb  of  science  as 
the\  progresb  through  their  school  ex- 
perience. All  of  the  curricula  that  are 
more  or  lebs  subject  matter  oriented 
attempt  to  identify  large  areas  and 
break  them  down  into  smaller  unit 
pieccb .  the  conceptu«il  schemes,  for  ex- 
ample, consist  of  several  broad  state- 
inent.s  of  .subject  matter  which  can  l>e 
broken  down  into  smaller  generaliza- 
tions and  principles  and  used  as  a 
guide  in  distributing  the  subject  matter 
from  kindergarten  or  prekindergarten 
thnjugh  the  grades,  into  the  jimior  and 
senior  high  school. 

For  many  \earb.  those  responsible 
for  curriculum  de\elupment  ha\e  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  a  K-12  or- 
ganiAition.  Progresi>  in  this  direction, 
houe\er,  hab  been  blow.  Elementary 
.school,  jimior  high  .school,  and  senior 
high  ischoul  perb(jnnel  lia\e  persibtcd  in 
the  practice  uf  openiting  on  their  own. 
without  much  regard  for  the  work  of 
other.s.  With  the  recent  increase  in 
tirj  development  of  bpecific  curricula  at 
the  elementary  le\el  the  necessity  to 
plan  a  12-grade  sequence  has  become 
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more  urgent.    Many  school  systems 
^are,^m3Jcirig.,renewed,  efforts  to  bring 
such  programs  into  existence,  in  many 
xjises  with  good  results. 

Evaluation 
No  ifnatter  what  the  source  of  the 
curficulum  material— local,  state,  or 
national  project— the  material  is 
"adopted^for^^^  are.certain  ques- 

tions-thktshould  be  r.nswered  about  it: 
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Has*itvl«cn-tcsted  with  pupils  ami 
is  theirc^a  buiSt-iii  evaluation  pro- 
cess?' 


2.  Is^thc  su^risted  subject  matter  ac- 
curate :and  appropriate  to  the  grade 
levels? 

3.  Docs  it  take  into  account  local  con- 
ditions? 

-  4.  Docs  it  fiukc  an  attempt  at  meeting 
in  so  Jar  ^as  we  know  tliem,  the 
ncedsV interests,  and  abilities  of  cliil- 
*dreh? 

5.  Is -it  built  oil  found  objectives  and 
arc  these  in  I'ne  with  the  general 
:and  specific  objectives  of  the  total 

r-^'chool  progra hi  ? 

6.  Isjt  balanced,  in  that  it  inclndes  ma- 
terial from  the  many  disciplines  of 
sciencc-^biology,  zoology,  astron- 
omy? 

7.  Docs  it  take  into  account  what  is 
known  about  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  child  growth  and  de- 
velopment ? 

8.  Does  it  lend  itself  to  helping  chil- 
dren learn  and  establish  some  bal- 
ance between  the  process  of  discov- 
ery and  discovering  some  significant 
science. 

9.  Is  the  teaching  staff  educated  to 
teach  the  material  selected  or  are 
there  provisions  for  teachers  and 
others  to  be  trained  to  succeed  with 
it? 

10.  Arc  there  provisions  fc»r  exceptional 
children— the  interested  and  talenie<l 
as  well  as  the  slower  learners? 

Textbooks 
The  textbook  cannot  he  o\erlooked 
as  a  basis  for  forinul.ition  of  the  bci- 
ence  xurriculuni.  Although  there  are 
no  reliable  statistics  to  quote,  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  basic  textbook 
or  books  is  still  a  \ery  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  selection  an<l  organization  of 
material.  Often  it  is  the  only  available 
source,  and  thus  becomes  the  airricu- 
lum.  Even  when  there  are  rourses  of 
^study  available,   teachers  (especially 
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those  who  do  not  feel  at  hpihe  with  sci- 
ence tetiching).  pjten  rely.  pn;:bc)pks.,tp_ 
determine  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it. 

When  local  groups  engage  in  cur- 
riciduni  making,  their  first  steps  often' 
consist  of  an  examination  of  the  scope: 
and  sequence  charts  prepared  by  the 
publishers  of  textbook  sequences. 

Personnel 

Time  was  when  educators  \yere 
chiefly  responsible  for  curriculum. re- 
form. To  some  extent  tliis  is  still,  the 
case.  In  the  case  of  government-sup- 
ported projects,  scientists,  psychoid^ 
gists,  and  college  science-teachers  have- 
assumed  a  prominent  role  in  promot- 
ing t!ie  changes.  The  teacher's  chief 
contribution  has  often  been  in  trymg 
out  the  material  with  children  in  class- 
rooms, reporting  their  findings,  and  in 
some  cases  assisting  with  revisions. 
The  results  have  been  best  where  the 
contributions  of  various  personnel  have 
been  identified  and  provisions  made  fur 
these  talents  to  be  wisely  used. 

When  we  consider  what  is  actually 
taught  in  the  classroom  we  cannot  ov- 
erlook the  part  th.^t  children  play  in 
the  actual  selection  of  subject  matter. 
Often  this  is  a  very  useful  part ;  some- 
times it  is  most  unfortunate.  For  ex- 
ample, teachers  sometimes  ask  children 
without  any  previous  experiences, 
"What  would  you  like  to  study  about 
plants?"  Whereupon  children  try 
hard  to  think  of  questions  that  will 
bring  a  response  of  delight  from  the 
teacher  as  she  places  the  question 
under  the  heading  IVc  IVant  to  Know. 
This  practice  is  mostly  nonsense  or 
worse.  The  children  spend  their  sci- 
ence time  tracking  down  answers  to 
si'ch  (|uestions  as,  *'What  is  the  littlest 
plant?  What  is  the  biggest  plant?*' 
This  can  scarcely  be  considered  good 
procedure.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
teacher  sets  the  stage  with  some  eye- 
opening  experiences  about  plants  that 
cause  children  to  wonder  and  be  per- 
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>  :    rpIexediJi^^^^  to  identify  signifi- 

5rc  added  as 

:  -  pifh-Wded  expenen^  continue.  The 
I  -     teacher  riiay.a^ 

roiindV'p^^^^^       study.    Here  children 
1-     anditea^^^  some  sensible 

f;      deKsim^^^^^  what  shall  comprise 

1  the^details  of  a  ciirriculum. 
2^  i>  In ^oiif -zeal'tp  produce  helpful  mate- 
^  :  rial  for  eleniehtafy  school  teachers, 
(  many  Mpcal  committees  have  been 
I  fpJrt|ed^ften/  cohi posed  largely  of 
:      teachers  them^^^^^  in  many  situ- 

s      atiohs  are.yj^^^  that  their 

k:  knpwle(lge  6f  science  and  their  experi- 
;      ei^ce  iirt^  meager.  Such 

J      groups  must  have  leadership  experi- 
eljce  in  science  and  elementary  educa- 
1/   1^0l^  if 4hcy  afe:to  he  effective.  While 
^      it  is -true' that  teachers  and  others  are 
I      Hkely  to;  profit  from  their  work  as 
'  -    ?P?Q^bcrs  of  these  curriculuiy  commit- 
[      Mes,  the  uhiiuate  results  may  not  he 
:      very  helpful  to  others.   This  is  not  to 
i     say  that  teachers  aiid  local  groups  can- 
I      not  contribute  toward  curricuhmi  mak- 
ing.   They  can  indeed,  hut  we  go  far- 
ther  if  we  identify  these  contributions 
I     and  use  them  wisely.  Teachers  will  do 
I      well  to  inventory  what  they  are  cur- 
I      rently  doing  in  science  in  their  own 
classrooms,  then  attempt  to  set  up 
]      some  evaluative  criteria  and  use  them. 

Following  this  they  might  e.xamine 
^  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  and 
{  begin  by  adaptnig  it  to  their  circmn- 
I  stances,  making  change^  as  thev  pro- 
ceed, rather  than  besjinnintr'' from 
,  scratch  as  though  nothing  existed  that 
I      would  help  them. 

r  Summary 

The  most  elTcctive  curriculum  con- 
struction is  taking  place  where  the  ob- 

^  jectives  of  science  teaching  and  tho.>e 
of  the  total  elementary  school  are  kept 
in  the  foreground.  These  curricula 
provide  many  opportunities  for  cliil 

;  dren  to  learn  by  doing,  to  observe,  ex- 
periment, and  use  efTectixely  the  other 

;     ways  to  discover.    They  attempt  to 
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help  children  think  more  scientifically 
as.they  proceed.to-learn  science.-Nor  do- 
such  curricula  neglect  subject  matter. 
They  do  not  consider  memorizing  lists 
of  unrelated  facts  as  sensible  but  they 
do  consider  it  essential  for  children  to 
associate  ideas  into  meaningful  gener- 
alizations—meaningful  because  they 
have  been  learned  in  conte.xt-^discov^ 
ered  through  important  expefiments, 
activities,  and  printed  sources. 

No  airricuhim  can  be  considered 
successful  if  it  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count innate  interests  of  children  in 
th.cir  environment  and  extend  this  in- 
terest to  make  it  more  satisfying.  The 
totai  possibilities  of  the  various  aspects 
of  science  subject  matter  are  consid- 
ered and  what  happens  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  is  ^ronsid- 
ered  of  primary  importance. 


Curriculum  Trends  in 

Elementary  Mathematics 

Henry  Van  Engen 
University  of  Wisconsin 

SCHOOL  M.ATiiEMATics,  like  many 
other  school  subjects,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  study  during  the 
I)ast  decade.  Most  of  the  national  at- 
tention has  been  centered  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  school  program.  The  basic 
j^roposition  underlying  the  reform 
inq\ements  resiilting  from  such  stiuiies 
can  be  briefly  .stated.  If  the  schools 
are  to  spend  a  major  portion  of  the 
schov^l  day  teaching  mathematics,  it 
should  he  good  mathematics.  Good 
mathematics  cai;  l>e  defined  as  mathe- 
matics that  is  of  contemporary  interest 
U)  niathematicians.  Within  pedagogi- 
cal limits  I  can  see  no  reason  to  quar- 
rel with  this  position.  The  position  is 
readilv  generalizable  to  other  .subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  more  recent  efTorts  in  the  foun- 
dations of  instruction  in  mathematics 
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:have    centered    arouiul  pedagogical 
— prbbleius^  .of-^a  .psychological  nature. 
For  example,  the  work  of  Piaget  i.s  he- 
ginning  to  influence  the  research  ef- 
forts in  arithmetic.    It  is  becoming 
Very  evidciit  that  the  chihr.s  ability  to 
.cpiisef.ve  numbers  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cessiiiv-arithmctic.   It  has  been  shown, 
.fonJnstan^^^^^^        there  is  a  stronger 
relationship  between  conservation  and 
.problem  solyirig  than  there  is  between 
intelligence  and  problem  solving  (/). 
Of  course,  here: the  term  probleni  solv- 
ing-mnst  be  interpreted  in  the  arithme- 
tic sense  and  npt  in  it^  most  general 
sense. 

Onceohe centers  on  problem  sol\ ing 
as  cruciaUin-a  liiathematics  program,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  comnuniica- 
tion  of  ideas  is  central  to  any  for- 
mulation of  a  modern  curriculum. 
iHoyvever.  the  coninumication  problem 
in  the  schools  has  two  aspects:  learn- 
ing how  to  comnumicaie  with  cliildren 
about  mathematical  idea>  and  learning 
how  to  teach  children  the  language 
used  to  express  mathematical  ideas. 

Cemral  to  these  problem^  i^  a  re- 
orientation of  the  schools  to  the  Ijasic 
purpose  and  needs  of  mathematics. 
The  concept  of  mathematio  as  a  skill 
subject  is  all  too  prc\alent  e\en  in  high 
circles  of  research.    The  central  idea 
of  programed  learning  and  of  infli\idu- 
ally    prescribed    instruction    i.s  that 
arithmetic  is  a  skill  subject.    For  ex- 
ample, a  project  that  has  received  con- 
siderable national  attention  teaches  the 
culturally  deprived  four-year-oUls  that 
one  plus  zero  equals  one  as  a  chihrs 
first  e.\perience  with  numbers.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  coinmunicating 
ideas,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  aiu  thing 
more   horrible.     1*hose    who  know 
mathematics  contend  that  mathematics 
is  scmiethhig  more  than  skills  and  their 
reaction  to  these  practices  is  largely 
negative  as  it  is  to  iudi%  idiially  pre- 
scribed instruction.    Who  would  teach 
poetry  by  relying  principally  on  a  com- 
^  niiter  or'by  using  the  techniques  of  in- 
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dividualized  instruction  with  a  class  of- 
thirty,  children?  The  main  thesis  is 
that'tlie  heart  of  mathematics  jtisWiic-  " 
tion,  and  mathematics  itself,  is  more 
akinjo  poetry  than  it  is  to  memoriza- 
tion of  addition  facts  or  teaching  of 
typing. 

In  initial  instruction,  mathematics 
deals  with  objects  in  the  physical 
world  and  it  is  concerned  with  commu- 
nicating about  numerical  ideas  derived, 
from  physical  world  experiences. 
Consider  the  following  instance:  A 
child  sees  a  set  of  three  discs  and  an- 
other set  of  two  discs  on  a  table.  He 
recognizes  these  as  instances  of  the 
number  three  and  the  number  two. 
Someone  pushes  the  three  discs  so  that 
only  one  set  of  discs  is  observJible. 
The  child  must  learn  to  symbolize  this 
action  of  'three  joining  two*'  audi  at 
this  stage,  he  says  that  there  are  now  2 
-i-  3  discs  on  the  table. 

Following  this  initial  experience,  the 
child  should  have  many  experiences 
with  sets  of  various  objects  so  that  he 
generalizes  that  the  symbol  2  +  3  ap- 
plies to  the  union  of  any  two  sets  of 
three  objects  and  two  objects  regard- 
less of  the  size,  color,  shape,  or  weight 
of  the  objects.  This  is  die  first  step  in 
learning  to  coniinunicate  ah  ut  the 
union  of  two  sets  and  addition.  After 
manv  experiences  the  word  "addition" 
recalls  for  the  child  the  notion  of  die 
union  of  two  sets  of  objects  and  the 
symbols  for  the  iiunierousiiess  of  each 
>ct  and  the  set  formed  by  the  union. 
Now  3  +  2  becomes  a  generalized 
svinbol  for  the  child  just  as  the  word 


I'luiir  becomes  a  generalized  symbol, 
that  is.  the  word  applies  to  no  .specific 
chair,  but  to  a  piece  of  furniture  with 
some  particular  characteristics.  Even- 
tually the  child  learns  diat +  2  is  the 
same  as  .5. 

I'n.ni  this  standpoint  it  is  apparent 
that  arithmetic  is  concerned  with  ideas 
and  the  communication  of  ideas.  At 
heart,  it  is  not  a  skill  subject  any  more 
than  literature  is  composed  of  a  bier- 


archy  of  speiling.  skills  and  word  rec- 
ognition. To  say  that  afithnietic  is  not 
a-r  skill  subject  does  not  mean  that 
.skills  are  not-  essential  to  success. 
Obviousiy,-one  must  be  able  to  add  to 
Cirijoy  arithmetic  just  as  one  must  be 
4ble  ta vSpeil  to  e^^^     good  literature. 

To:  achieve  i  gpo^!  mathematics  pro- 
_gfam,  #  js^essen      that  in  the  initial 
;Stages-of  iristhiction  mathematics  be 
related  to  .the  w^^^^    in  which  the  child 
lives.  There  is  mounting  e\idence  that 
.the  schools  thaveif ailed  to  relate  mathe- 
matics to. the  world  of  real  things  for 
phiidfen.  At  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  for  Cognitive  Learning, 
Avc  have  taken  a  random  sample  oi  one 
jilindred  children  at  the  end  of  their 
:fifst  year  of  arithhietic.   After  present- 
ing these  diildre'i  with  a  set  of  three 
objects  and  a  set  of  two  objects  and 
then  pefforniing  the  union  of  thcbe  two 
sets,  only  20  percent  of  the  children 
conld  respond  that  in  each  instance 
there  wjis  the  sanie  number  of  objects 
on  the  table.  All  children  knew  that 
3  +  2  =  5  and  2  +  3  =  5.  Further- 
more the  correlation  between  ability  to 
recognize  the  invariance  of  number  in 
these  instances  and  intelligence  was 
very  low  (.22).  Further  studies  have 
verified  these  results.    There   is  a 
stronger  relation  between  success  in 
problem  solving  and  the  recognition  of 
invariance  of  number  than  there  is  be- 
tween problem  solving  and  intelligence 

Mathematics  supplies  models  of 
physical  things  for  children.  This  is 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  task  of 
tCtiching  children  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems. Consider  how  children  should 
be  taught  to  symbolize  a  physical  sihia- 
tion  ordinarily  called  a  mnltiplication 
problem.  In  particular,  let  us  solve 
this  problem. 

Mary  wanted  to  plant  fi\e  rows  of 
carnations  with  twenty-six  carna- 
tions in  each  row.    Flow  many 
plants  would  Mary  need  ? 
Q    must  suppose  that  a  standardized 
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method  for  symbolizing  multiplicative 
situations  has  been  developed;  This 
standard  form  can  be  found  in  the  con- 
vention that  5x6  can  be  interpreted 
as  five  sets  of  six  objects  in  eacli.  set 
The  five  rows  of  carnations  is  inter- 
pretable  as 

5  X  26  =  n 
where  the  sentence  indicates  that  a 
standard  name  for  the  prodiict  5  x  26 
is  needed.  Incidentally  the  child 
should  learn  that  5  x  26  is  a  good  and 
correct  answer  but  that  it  is  riot  the 
Usual  way  to  express  this  product  as  a 
final  answer. 

In  this  way,  the  mathematical  sen- 
tence (5  x  26  — -  n)  becomes  a  means 
for  expressing  an  abstraction.  It  is  a 
model  for  any  situation  in  which  one 
finds  five  sets  of  twenty-six  objects. 
Tiiis  sentence  expresses  an  idea  in 
much  the  same  way  that  any  well 
formed  sentence  written  in  English  ex- 
presses an  i^lea.  There  is  merely  the 
difference  in  symbols  used — nothing 
more. 

Once  the  child  has  learned  how  to 
represent  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
certain  physical  situations,  he  begins  to 
stndy  the  characteristics,  nsi  ally  called 
properties,  of  the  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, throngh  selected  experiences^, 
the  child  learns  tl.at  5  x  6  and  6  x  5 
(five  sets  of  six  and  six  sets  of  five) 
are  the  same  number,  that  is,  6  x  5  — 
5  X  6.  Since  this  property  holds  for  any 
two  numbers,  the  child  is  faced  with  a 
need  for  a  more  general  symbolism  to 
express  the  fact  that  for  all  numbers 
the  conmiutative  property  of  multipli- 
cation holds.  Throngh  a  series  of 
steps,  developed  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  sentence  a  x  b  —  b  x  a  expresses 
the  idea  that  for  all  replacements  of 
a  and  b,  the  above  senterce  will  be 
true.  The  child  has  now  arrived  at  the 
usual  symbolism  associated  v  *th  a  very 
central  idea  in  mathematics,  namely, 
the  commutative  property  of  multipli- 
cation. 

A  collection  of  about  a  dozen  ideas. 
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sucH^as  the  (^^^^  property,  are 

central  to : the .linderstanding^of  mathe- 
matics. JTHese  ideas  are  well  within 
the  :in^^^^^  of  the  ele- 

:%jntary.  school  cfiild.  A  school  pro- 
gram which  places  an  emphasis  on  this 
cpllectio^^^  must  be  given  a 

"plus'^  jof  having  entered  the  twen- 
detH  cOTtu^^  entry  is 

-a  liHlelate^^ 

A  stuSy  of  tj^^^  of  addition 

aiid  inultipHra^  only  one  of  the 

charact^^^^  pl  ^n  up-to-date  mathe- 
matics: pfpgra  To  completely  ciiar- 
actef[ze^ther^^^^^  program  would  be 
impossible: for  various  reasons ~There 
Brij  ;hpwevef,.  major  trends,  one  of 
3vKi£l}  we  have  already  disaissed. 

TKe  m^jor  ideas  of  geometry  are 
reiatiyeiy.new  for  the  schools  and  need 
some  attention  in  any  discussion  of 
.what  is  happening  to  elementary 
school  arithhietic. 

Geometry  has  long  been  neglected  in 
the  elementary  school.  This  is  rather 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  the 
child  lives  in  a  world  of  shapes  and 
sizes  and  probably  notices  these  more 
readily  than  he  notices  number.  Since 
experience  has  shown  that  children 
love  geometric  ideas,  and  because  chil- 
dren live  in  a  world  of  geometry,  it 
would  seem  imperative  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  include  geometry  in  the 
school  program.  However,  just  as  in 
the  study  of  number,  we  are  faced  with 
an  empliasis  on  ideas  as  opposed  to  an 
emphasis  on  certain*  routines.  Present 
day  geometry  is  frequently  concerned 
with  the  naming  of  various  geometric 
figures.  To  elevate  geometry  out  of 
the  name  category,  geometry  iTuist  be- 
come concerned  with  major  mathemat- 
ical ideas  and  use  names  only  when 
needed  to  better  achieve  mastery  of 
ideas. 

Any  revision  of  the  geometry  pro- 
gram must  consider  such  ideas  as  simi- 
larity, symmetry,  congruence,  closed 
curves,  and  betwecnness.   These  ideas 
all  intuitively  obvious,  easily  ac- 
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cessible  to  elementary  school  children, 
and  easily  represented  by  paper  fold- 
ing, paper  cutting,  drawings,  and  a 
most  impressive  array  of  other  tech- 
niques. Most  certainly  the  idea  that; a 
triangle  with  two  equal  sides  has  a  line^ 
of  symmetry  is  of  importance  to  all 
people  with  an  elementary  schpol  edu- 
cation.  One  can  justify  it.ohsthefb^ 
of  utility,  mathematical:  infippftance,, 
and  on  general  interest  The  whole, 
subject  of  symmetry  can  be  the  fpuri-r 
dation  of  an  enjoyable  experience  in 
mathematics  for  the  elementary  school 
child. 

The  entrance  of  a  revitalized  geome- 
try in  the  element  school  is,  at  pres-. 
ent,  being  accompanied  by^  a  host  of 
other  ideas,  the  elements  of  wihich  are 
all  well  within  the  intellectual  range  of 
the  elementary  school  child.  Time 
permits  only  a  brief  mention  of  a  few 
of  these  topics. 

1.  Research  is  available  to  show  that 
children  of  fifth  and  .,ixth  grade  age 
know  many  of  the  foundational  ideas  of 
probability.  They  can  list  sample 
spaces  in  simple  instances  and  choose 
between  one  of  two  games  that  will 
give  the  better  chance  of  winning.  All 
of  this  without  probability  having  beep 
studied  in  the  schools.  Is  there  any 
better  guide  for  curriculum  modifica- 
tion than  evidence  such  as  this? 

2.  The  ability  to  visualize  a  two  di- 
mensional drawing  of  a  three  dimen- 
sional object  is  basic  to  many  trades 
and  to  the  intuitive  perception  of 
mathematics  itself.  This  skill  is  in  ev- 
eryday use  by  children  but  we  find  it 
in  very  few  elementary  school  cur- 
ricula. Why  not? 

3.  Simple  logical  terms  are  of  key 
importance  in  mathematics  and  are 
used  informally  by  all  children.  Such 
terms  as  att,  none,  some,  not,  only  if, 
if.  then,  and  a  few  more  are  familiar  to 
children.  Certainly  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  children  to  examine  carefully 
the  meaning  of  .such  sentences  as  the 
following,  use  them  in  mathematical 
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and  hbh-riiatheniatical  context,  and 
'write  :ariothef:  sentence  which  denies 
the.giyen  sentence. 

Aljktnangles  are.isosceles. 

Some  rectangles  are  squares. 

John  can  go  out  to  play  only  if  he  cleans 

his'locker.- 

;JohH;.can>go  put  to  play  if  he  cleans  his 
locker.,  / _  - 

I'\vin:pick:-ypu  up,  if  it  rains. 

This  is,  of  cpiirse,  a  language  lesion. 
It  ^  a  lesson/th^^^  seldom,  if  e\er, 
:taugK^; 

4.  There  are  ways  to  pair  sets  of 
numbers  thai  a  re  v  e  ry  u  se  f  u  I  f  o  r  the 
citizen  thatlare  seldoni  touched  upon  in 
the  elementary  school.  A  time-tem- 
perature pairing:  is  only  one  of  several 
sucii  instances.  This  idea  leads  to  the 
study  of  relations  and  functions.  It 
miglit  well  be  used  profitably  for  en- 
riching ah  elementary  school  program. 

It  would  be  possible  to  lengthen  this 
list,  considerably  but  the  point  has  been 
made.  Insofar,  as  the  child  is  con- 
cerned, arithmetic  could  be  re\italized. 
Hq\yever,  any  such  reform  will  en 
counter  some  difficulties.  Let  me  list 
jiist  a  Yew. 

1.  Standardized  tests,  by  and  large, 
are  based  on  computational  arithmetic. 
At  best,,  they  are  not  broad  coverage 
tests.  The  schools^  are  "test  bound"  to 
sncli  an  e.vtent  that  progress  is  se- 
verely retarded.  Must  certainl>  other 
methods  nnist  be  found  to  evaluate  an 
educational  program.  Some  hope 
seems  to  be  just  over  the  horizon. 
Techniques  of.  item  sampling,  recently 
developed,  may  lead  the  schools  away 
from  the  sole  reliance  on  pupil  per 
formance  tests  to  a  curriculum  per- 
formance test. 

2.  T'.e  curriculum  is  alre.idy 
crowded.  How  would  it  be  possible  to 
include  all  of  these  topics  in  the  time 
now  allocated  to  arithmetic?  The  .in 
swer,  it  seems,  lies  in  e.xamining  \er) 
closely  the  topics  now  in  the  curricu 
lum.  Tfiere  is  deadwood  in  the  pro- 
gram as  it  now  stands.  Thqre  is  no 
jy''   for   the   emphasis   now  being 
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placed  on  the  division  combinations 
in  grades  three;  four,  and  five. 
Multiplication  is  a  more'  fruitful  pat- 
tern of  thought  in  division  situations. 
Instead  of  thinking  8^  2,  the  child 
might  just  as  well  think  2  times  what 
number  equals  8.  This  pattern  of 
thought  is  mathematically  more  funda- 
mental and  pedagogically  feasible;  At 
the  Research  and  Development  Center 
at  t?;e  University  of  Wisconsin  we 
have  developed  a  course  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  deleting  all  mention  of 
division  combinations.  Teachers'  com- 
ments and  standardized  test  results  in- 
\olving  some  three  thousand  children 
ha\e  all  been  favorable.  This  problem 
must  be  explored  further. 

3.  There  is  little  or  lio  real  reason  to 
introduce  multiplication  and;  division 
of  rational  numbers  (fractions)  in  the 
sixth  grade.  The  logical  arguments 
needed  tu  make  tliese  operations  make 
sense  are  too  involved  for  children,  the 
techniques  too  confusing,  and  the  uses 
too  limited.  This  work  might  well  be 
delayed  to  the  junior  high  school  with- 
out any  serious  consequences. 

4.  Any  reform  in  content  must  con- 
sider the  status  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
teachers.  If  the  elements  of  probabil- 
ity, geon;etry,  and  logic,  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  curriculum,  teachers 
nuist  ha\e  some  background  work  in 
mathematics.  This  is  one  of  the  pe- 
rennial problems  of  the  elementary 
sc'  ;ol. 

When  one  contemplates  the  prob- 
lems of  the  schools  as  regards  the 
mathematics  curriculum,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  some  framework  nuist  be 
developed  to  assist  teachers  in  eval- 
uating a  program.  Such  a  framework 
h.as  been  developed  by  at  least  two 
states.  California  has  published  a 
Strand's  Report  formulated  by  an  ad- 
\  i.sor>  conmiittee  on  mathematics. 
Wisconsin  has  published  a  Conceptual 
Framework  for  Mathematics  K-6. 
Both  of  these  reports  place  an  empha- 
sis on  ;i  few  major  ideas  which  thread 
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throughout  'the  entire  school  mathe- 
^i^inaticsApfo^^^^        While  tliese -reports 
^differ  slight        is  not  surprising  to 
findAthat^^^  substantial  agree- 

ments BotK^^  about  a  dozen 

^ideas  that  should^  appear  in  any  good 
:mathe  They  list  such 

id^s  as/  sets  a^^^ 

rsystems,  number  systems,  measure- 
ment, geometry^  number  theory, 
'probability/logic^  and  problem  solving. 
'Using:  these ^  as  guides,  any  com- 
mittee  ;^^^^  be  able  to  ar- 
me  at  a^^^^^^  evaluation  of  tlie 
nfatKeniatic^^            of  a  program. 

Once  it.has  been  determined  that  tlie 
id&s  are  to  1^^^  in  the  program, 

X'l^VpfP^icm  becomes  one  of  examining 
;4teScqiiehcerof^^^  and  tlieir  logical 
ian(r;,:p^^^^  arrangement.  Such 

questipns.%  must  be  in- 

vestigate^^ 
L  Are  there  plenty  of  pictures  to  il- 
lustriite  the  inatlieniatical  con- 
cepts ? 

2.  Are  the  lessons  developmental  in 
liatui^e  or  are  tliey  "rule  stating" 
riessons  ? 

3.  Are  the  ideas  readily  teacliable  to 
children  of  the  appropriate  age? 

4.  Does  tlie  program  demand  rapid 
mastery  of  skills,  or  does  it  use  a 
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spiral  approach  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  maturation? 
S.  Is  there  an  'lionest*-  problem- 
solving  program,  or  ar^  the.  chil- 
dren left  to  their  own  uevices  to 
develop  a  problem-solving  tech- 
nique? 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  reform. of 
the  arithmetic  program  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous process  over  futiire  decades. 
In  fact,  the  concept  of  an  ever  evolving 
curriculum  is  not  new  to  school  people: 
Most  certainly  we  can  make  mathe- 
matics more  interesting  to.  cliildreri.  if 
we  shift  more  of  the  emphasis  from 
routine  skills  to  ideas  of  mathematical 
import.  The  future  of  the  arithmetic 
program  resides  in  just  such  a  shift  in 
emphasis. 
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Overview  of  the  National  Picture:  Title  I 

Mary  C.  Austin 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 


SINXB  raE-DRAMA^^^     LEGISLATION  of 

X965  \yhich  authorized  unprecedented 
ampuhts  of  Federal  funds  for  esea, 
Title.  I;  hundreds  of  school  systems 
have  instituted  si)ecial  reading  pro- 
grams for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged; Most  of  the  schools  are  using 
.these,  funds  to-improve  the  quality  and 
(juantity  of  reading  instruction  by  add- 
ing qiwlified  personnel  and  by  provid- 
ing in-seryice  training. 

Despite  valiant  elTorts  to  upgrade 
the  educational  achie\ement  of  disad- 
vantaged piipiis,  however,  there  is  still 
saint  evidence  that  the  problem  is 
:being: solved.  In  fact,  pupils  in  central 
cities,  are.  reportedly  falling  farther 
below  national  averages.  A  state  of 
crisis  still  exists. 

The  jate  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
once  stated:  "When  written  in 
Chinese,  the  word  ^crisis'  is  composed 
of  two  characters :  one  represents  dan- 
ger  and  one  represents  opportunity,*' 
-I  hope  you  will  keep  this  statement  in 
mind  as  we  consider  Title  I  reading 
projects,  for  a  situation  which  is  po- 
tentially dangerous  also  presents  many 
opportunities.  A  brief  report  of  the 
survey  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Case 
JyVestern  Jteserv  University  will  be 
found  below. 

Research  design 
Information  about  si.x  types  of  read- 
ing projects  funded  by  eska  during 
1966-1967  was  obtained  by  structured 
telephone  interviews  from  632  school 
.systems  throughout  the  continental 
^tilted    States,    except  Connecticut 


uc 


which  asked  to  be  omitted.  Additional 
(lata  were  gained  from  a  supplemental 
written  form.  Results  were  coded  and 
compiled  for  computer  analysis. 

Field  visits  were  made  by  the  survey 
team  to  34  systems  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  size,  geographical  location,  number 
of  pupils  receiving  help  in  reading 
through  Title  I,  amount  of  Title  I 
money  allocated  to  reading,  type  of 
program,  and  the  program's  unique 
features  Descriptive  data  from  the 
field  visits  were  analyzed  according  to 
type  of  program,  the  project's  special 
ingredients,  and  positive  and  negative 
influences  upon  the  success  of  these 
projects.  The  latter  were  determined 
b>  pievious  res^^arch  findings,  confer- 
ences with  three  national  consultants, 
and  professional  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
vey staff. 

Findings 

The  great  bulk  of  reading  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  were  remedial  in 
nature  (53.48  percent).  These  in- 
cluded clinics,  remedial  classes,  and/or 
corrective  classes  for  pupils  whose 
reading  retardation  varied  from  se- 
vere to  mild.  Combination  programs 
(29.59  percent;  usually  involved  two 
or  more  projects  associated  with  read- 
ing but  often  administered  indepen- 
<lently.  Frequently,  they  contained  a 
remedial  component  so  that,  in  effect, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  reading  pro- 
grams funded  by  Title  I  were  reme- 
dial, in  part  or  entirely.  Developmental 
(12.82  percent),  cnriclwient  (1.58  per- 
cent), in-service  education  (127  per- 
cent), and  special  projects  (127  per- 
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cent)  made  up  the  remaining  cate- 
--gpries.  ^ 

Certain  pjitterns  emerged  in  the  op- 
eration of  these  projects.  The  three 
most  common  elements  of  remedial  ap- 
proaches, for  example,  were  small 
groups  of  10  or  less  (368  systems), 
meeting  4  or  5  times  a  week  (301 ).  for 
cperiods  of  3.1  ininutes  or  more  (277). 

Nearly /two-thirds  of  Title  1  reading 
programs  (416)  were  planned  for  pu- 
pils Jh  all  grades,  kindergarten  through 
12.  About  one-third  were  di- 
rededUoward  pupils  at  the  elementar) 
level  (K-6)i  and  less  than  five  percent 
\yere  conducted  for  secondar)  students 
( grade s7- 1 2 ) ,  e xclu si vely . 

Of  those  school  systems  which  could 
identify  the  specific  amount  reserved 
for  residing,  thirty  (4.73  percent)  in- 
vested $500,000  or  more.  148  (23.42 
percent)  exiKJuded  from  $100,000  to 
$499,999i  203  (32.12  percent)  allo- 
cated from  $25,000  to  $99,999,  and 
126  (19.94  jx^rcent)  spent  less  than 
$25,000. 

Personnel  changes  for  Title  I  read- 
ing projects  were  made  in  approxi- 
niately  80  percent  of  the  school  sy.v 
tenis..  Generally  speaking,  professional 
staff  was  recriiited  wherever  it  could 
be  found,  both  from  within  and  out- 
side the  bchool  district.  Systems  were 
about  equally  divided  in  their  use  (jf 
teacher-aides  or  paraprufessional>. 
More  than  half  of  the  aides  came  from 
the  scliool  neighborhoods  themselves. 

Although  most  schools  considered 
training  important  for  those  who  work 
with  disadvantaged  children,  75  sys- 
tems provided  no  in  her\ice  education 
of  any  kind.  ThobC  which  did,  offered 
meetings  led  b>  local  specialists  or  uni- 
versity consultants  on  a  limited,  infre- 
quent basis.  Only  77  s)  stems  reported 
carefully  planned  in-her\ice  work  of  15 
hours  or  more  throughout  t!ie  bcliuol 
year. 

When  innovative  aspects  of  pro- 
grams were  explored,  local  director^ 
rm^nrted  in  Order  of  frequency:  new 


materials  (515),  provision  for  individ- 
ual or  small  group  instruction.  (397^),^ 
changes  in  instructional  environment 
(343),  and  individual  diagnoi^tic  work 
(273).  Few  gave  any  indication  of 
de\  eloping  new  techniques  or  materials 
or  of  initiating  creative  projects. 
Stated  as  original  ideas  \irere:  master 
teacher  demonstrations  (26) ^  and 
after-school  centers  (6). 

Any  new  undertaking,  obviously, 
encounters  a  number  of  pfobleins.  In 
this  respect,  reading  j)rojects  for  disad- 
vantaged youth  were  no  exception; 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  the 
sur\ey  participants  said  that  obtaining 
qualified  personnel  was  a  critical  prob- 
lem, along  with  "too  many  children 
who  needed  help."  Less  serious  obsta- 
cles were  viewed  as  teacher  training, 
personnel  shortage  for  planning  and 
supervising  projects,  and  delays  in  ob- 
taining facilities,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Interpretation  of  findings 

The  preponderance  of  remedial  pro- 
grams perhaps  can  be  attributed  to  an 
assumj)tion  that  present  school  offer- 
ings will  be  satisfactory  for  the  great 
majority  of  pupils,  if  past  deprivation 
can  be  overcome.  Nevertheless,  some 
schools  recognize  that  school  curricula 
are  ill-adapted  to  the  maturation  and 
pre\ious  life-e.\periences  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. They  realize  th«it  what  is 
needed,  therefore,  is  an  educational 
revolution  as  fundamental  as  the  social 
changes  of  the  space  age:  child  need- 
centered  programs  supported  by  well- 
prej)ared  j)ersonnel,  reduction  of  class 
bize,  diagnostic  teaching  procedures, 
j)ersonalized  instruction,  and  quantities 
of  appropriate  materials.  Tomorrow's 
curriculum  w^ill  depend  increasingly 
upon  iiidej)endent  learning  abilities  of 
students.  Reading  is  the  basic  tool  for 
such  independence. 

An  encouraging  trend  noted  during 
the  study  was  the  added  emphasis 
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being  placed  upon  programs  for  young 
children;  Educators  appear  more 
committed  to  a  heavier  investment  in 
activities  which  predispose  children  to 
learning. 

vVdmittedly,  during  the  early  months 
of  Titie  Iv  many  j)epplc  were  expected 
to  undertake  work  with  the  disad- 
vahtaged  with  little  or  no  additional 
training.  Where  training  was  offered, 
teachers  desired  lielp  of  a  more  practi- 
cal-nature and  often  expressed  disap- 
pointhient  when  meetings  were  de- 
voted to  a  sharing  of  ignorance.*^ 
Lack  of  supervisory  counsel  handi- 
capped some  programs.  By  contrast, 
where  there  were  cnthusiabtic,  knowl- 
edgeable consultants  to  work  closely 
with  the  school  staff,  in-service  pro- 
grams appeared  effective. 

Theoretically,  every  Title  I  proposal 
states  plans  for  evaluating  the  progress 
of  recipients  of  special  services. 
Practically,  however,  evaluating"  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  youth  is 
difficult  even  under  the  best  circum- 
stances. .Mthough  local  directors  are 
focusing  attention  on  project  objec- 
tives, e\aluat ion  design,  and  data  col- 
lection, assistance  is  needed  in  these 
areas. 

Needed  changes 
Because  deprived  children  are  often 
taught  by  deprived  teachers  (teachers 
who  are  ill-prepared  for  working  with 
poverty-pocket  children),  quality  pre- 
scrvicc  and  in-service  programs  are  es- 
sential now  and  in  the  future.  Studies 
have  shown  repeatedly  that  variables 
of  instruction  time  and  the  teachers  are 
more  influential  than  methods  or  mate- 
rials in  teaching  children  to  read.  The 
task  is  monumental,  but  we  must  re- 
cruit, train,  support,  and  retain  dedi- 
Ctited  and  competent  persoimel  to  teach 
disadvantaged  boys  and  girls.  Unless 
we  can  accomplish  this  goal,  we  will 
insure  the  inadequate  reader  continuity 
in  his  role  of  failure  throughout  his 
school  years, 
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Lip-serv  ice  to  early  intervention  and 
prevention  of  school  failures  is  not 
enough.  Priority  nuist  be  given  to 
two  directly  related  steps;  1)  the 
downward  extension  of  public  school 
programs  to  include  three-,  four-,  and 
five-year-old  childn*::,  and  2)  instruc- 
tional improvements  in  reading  in  the 
primary  grades.  To  facilitate  the  lat- 
ter, hundreds  of  additional  reading 
consultants  will  be  needed  to  work 
with  teachers.  Preparation  of  these 
consultants  will  require  substantial 
grants  for  full-time  study  at  iiniversi- 
ties  which  have  designed  special  pro- 
grams for  them. 

Hopefully,  more  resource  people  will 
be  available  to  help  in  the  construc- 
tion, implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
projects  for  needy  children.  The  estab- 
lishment of  regional  centers  should  be 
con.sidered  seriously.  In  addition  to 
their  leadership  functions,  such  centers 
would  serve  as  vital  forces  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  project  directors 
and  to  conduct  research  to  eliminate 
and/or  overcome  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  ghetto  childhoods. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  Case  Re- 
serve Snrve}  of  Title  I  Reading  Proj- 
ects during  1966-1967s  we  can  say 
without  reservation  that  we  must  move 
from  where  we  are  in  our  work  with 
the  economically  disadvantaged  to  pro- 
grams and  practices  which  are  dramat- 
ically better.  Not  only  does  society 
demand  something  dramatically  better, 
but  educators  in  general  believe  that 
there  is  more  to  a  learning  environ- 
ment than  the  preserxe  or  absence  or 
appropriate  materials.  Children  learn 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  today's  teach- 
ers are  expected  to  assess  the  cognitive 
learning  styles  and  affective  relation- 
ships of  their  pupils  in  order  to  pro- 
vide suiKiriur  learning  settings.  Growth 
toward  systematically  personalizing  in- 
struction represents  both  an  opportu- 
nity and  a  desired  outcome  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  with  the  nation's  de- 
prived youth. 
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Overview  of  Title  III 
Readin^^  Projects 

James  L.  Laffey 
Indiana  University 

PACK  -has  its  origin  in  a  presidential 
directive.  In?  1964  President  Johnson 
created:  a  task  force  on  education  and 
charged  it  with  ttie  rcs|^^  of  re- 
corisidcririg  the  urgent  problems  of  ele- 
ipcntary  and  secondary  education,  and 
;to  recomriiend  possible  solutions  to 
ihese  problems.  The  task  force  stud- 
ied Uie  problems  reported  its 
findings.  It  recommended  two  strate- 
rgies  for  creating:  change  in  education 
which  were  influential  in  federal  fund- 
ing. One  .strategy  recommended  that 
large  e.xemplary  demonstrations,  or 
model  institutions,  l)e  supported  and 
that,  less  enipfiasis  l>e  given  to  smaller 
projects.  Tlie  second  reconuuended 
strateg}'  stressed  the  notion  of  the  out- 
" side-in  approach  for  bringing  agencies 
and  persons  outside  of  education  into 
contact  with  the  schools.  The  inten- 
tion here  l)eing  that  newcomers  to  the 
educational  scene  woiud  bring  in  and 
foster  new  ideas.  AlthoMgh  the  basic 
strategies  were  compronused  to  .some 
extent  to  make  them  viable  to  both  the 
political  and  educational  worlds,  the 
Title  III  Projects  to  Advance  Creativ- 
ity in  Education  were  approved  and 
funded. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  an  ov- 
erview of  si.xty-eight  of  the  planning 
and  operational  projects  reported  in 
the  ERIC  publication  Pacesetters  in  In- 
novation,  fiscal  year  1966.  The  sixty- 
eight  projects  focused  either  entirely 
or  *  irtially  on  some  asiKJCt  of  reading 
instruction.  Some  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  kind  of  innovation,  the 
nature  of  the  projects,  the  nature  of 
project  activities,  and  the  overall 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  projects. 

This  report  is  not  an  evaluation  of 
*^  '**itle  III  reading  programs,  but  it 


is  an  overview  of  project  activities  and 
impressions  of  their  caliber; 

Title  III  and  innovation 
The  primary  purpose  for  organizing 
Projects  to  Advance  Cr^itivity  in  Ed- 
ttcation  was  to  stimulate  innovative 
practices.  Tlie  reading  projects  were 
cluiracterized  l)oth  by  innovative  and 
traditional  practices.  Some  practices 
which  would  be  less  than  innovative  in 
a.  conventional  sense,  were  considered 
innovative  according  to  Taba's  more 
broadly  conceived  definition  of  innova- 
tion. Taba's  definition*  specifies  dif- 
ferences in  levels  and  types  of  innova- 
tion. 

First,  there  are  innovations  that  create 
an  entirely  new  perspective  on  curricu- 
iutn,  teaching,  learning,  or  instructional 
materials  and  media.  These  innovations 
require  rcconccptualization  of  content, 
teaching  strategies  and  learning  pro- 
cesses. 

A  second  type  of  innovation  repre- 
sents implementing  of  already^  created 
models,  testing^  them  and  adapting  thcni 
to  local  conditions,  such  as  trying  out  a 
new  mathematics  curriculum  or  incorpo- 
rating a  method  of  discovery  learning. 

A  third  type  of  innovation  is  that  of 
altering  the  administrative  arraiigc- 
mciits.  such  as  installing  team  teaching, 
changing  the  maimer  of  scheduling,  or 
introducing  new  media.  These  types  of 
innovations  are  of  little  worth  unless 
they  arc  accompanied  by  appropriate 
changes. 

.•\  fourth  type  of  innovation  is  extend- 
ing practices  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves innovative  into  areas  that  have 
lackc<I  them.  This  is  innovation  in  a 
local  sense  only. 

The  reading  projects  in  Title  III  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  type  and 
levels  of  innovation.  The  analysis  fo- 
cu.sed  on  the  types  and  levels  as  de- 
.scribed  by  Taha  afiove.  In  some  in- 
stances, because  of  the  nndtiple  focus 
of  projects,  it  was  not  possible  to  clas- 
sify these  imder  each  innovative  cate- 
gory represented  in  a  proposal.  In 
these  instances,  the  innovativeness  of 
the  total  program  was  determined  and 

♦Hilda  Taba,  "Notes  and  Working  Papers 
Concerning  the  Administration  of  Pro- 
grams." U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C..  1967,  p.  37. 
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listed.  The  approximate  number  and 
percentage -of- differtnt  kinds  of  inno- 
vative progi^s  were  as  follows: 
twcn^'-four  or  thirty-six  percent  of  the 
programs  were  entirely  new  programs 
which  were  attempting  to  create  an  en- 
tirely, ftew  perspective  on  airriculiuu, 
teaching,  learning,  instructional  mate- 
n'als,  and  niedia.  Jwenty-thrce  proj- 
ects or  thirty-three  percent  of  the 
Title  III  reading  projects  implemented 
an  already  create<l  model  or  models, 
testing  and  adapting  them  to  local  con- 
ditions. Seventeen  projects  or  twen- 
ty-five percent  of  the  total,  extended 
:practice.s  (which  were  not  in  tiiem- 
sclves  innovative)  into  areas  that  have 
lacked  theni.  Four  projects  or  six 
percent  of  the  total  made  alternatives 
or  altered'administrative  arrangements 
such  as  team  teaching  or  schedule 
Tcorganization,  It  is  interesting  to 
note^  that  according  to  a  broadly  con- 
ceived notion  of  innovation,  that  all  the 
Title  III  projects  were  innovative. 

What  kind  of  projects? 
Following  the  analysis  of  the  kind:, 
of  innovative  practices  represented  in 


the  Title  III  reading  projects,  tlie  pro- 
posals were  examined  to  detennine.the 
kinds  of  reading  programs  and  activi- 
ties described.  The  major  focus  of 
each  of  the  sixty-eight  projects  .was  as- 
certaine<l.  The  projects  were  then 
classified  according  to  the  description 
of  the  ongoing  and  proi>osed  activities 
written  by  the  project  authors.  In 
some  instances,  a  nun^ber  of  projects 
pro|>osed  a  couibiuation  of  different 
kinds  of  activities.  In  .such  cases,  the 
project  was  listed  muler  the  category 
which  appeared  to  represent  its  major 
focus.  The  nine  ty|)es  of  projects,  the 
frccpiency  and  j)ercentage  of  their  ap- 
pearance, arc  indicated  below. 

Within  each  of  these  nine  major 
types  of  projects,  the  practices  and  ac- 
tivities varied  extensively.  The  above 
categories  reflect  the  general  design 
and  focus  of  the  sixty-eight  projects. 

Moilcl  programs  and  practices 

While  analyzing  the  projects,  it  was 
apparent  that  educators  were  realisti- 
cally evaluating  school  conditions  and 
seeking  various  solutions  to  .school 
problems.    It  was  possible  to  identify 


TYPES  OF  PROJECT 

1.  Reading  C/jmiVj— Projects  in  wliich  the  primary  focus  was 
on  -the  development  of  diagnostic  and  corrective  services  for 
students. 

2.  Tutorial  Projects — In  which  students  were  to  be  given  indi- 
vidual instruction  by  nonprofessional  tutors  for  tlie  purpose 
of  increased  acl)ievemcnt. 

3.  Exemplary*  or  Demonstration — Projects  in  wliich  program 
dcV'jJopmcnt  was  related  to  demonstrating  effective  curriculum 
development,  effective  use  of  instructional  materials  and/or 
effective  use  of  new  instructional  techniques  and  media. 

4.  Mobile  Reading  Laboratories — Projects  in  which  remedial 
reading  and/or  teacher  in-service  programs  were  to  be  carried  on. 

5.  Curriculuttt  Developnicnt  Projects — Projects  in  whicli  read- 
ing was  only  one  pliase  of  a  project  designed  to  write  curriculunis. 

^61  Survey.  Projects — Projects  which  were  organized  to  assess 
the  educatiofial  needs  of  a  community,  witli  reading  as  part 
of  the  total  assessment. 

7.  Community  Pro/tv/j— Projects  in  whicli  tlie  focus  of  the 
project  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  community  resource  persons 
to  supplement  school  instruction. 

8b  In-Service  Projects-^Projccts  in  wliicli  professional  course 
work  was  to  be  provided  for  tcaclters,  administrators,  and 
laymen. 

9.  Enrichment  Projects—Projects  in  which  tlie  major  focus  of 
the  program  was  directed  toward  actiWties  for  cultural  and 
Q    lional  enncliment 
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FREQUENCY  OF  PERCENTAGE 
APPEARANCE        OF  TOTAL 


12 


20 


17 


17.0 


4.4 


29.0 
7.2 
25.0 


7.2 


4.4 


4.4 


1.4 
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wcli:  conceived  model  programs  and 
.prart ices  whkh  may ^  have  some  impact 
on  educational  practice.  Sonic  of  the 
more  effective  mbdel  programs  and 
plaices  wcreirclat^^^^  to  special  read- 
ing: dinicsand^cw^  curriculum  de- 
i^cjopimeht,  teacher  in-scr\'ice  educa- 
tion, tutorial  programs,  demonstration 
centers,  /and  mobile  reading  laborator- 
ies. 

Reading  clinics  and  centers 

The  model  .reading  centers  planned 
'.a  variety  of  ^programs  desip^^  ini- 
pfoyc  diagnosticf  corrective,  and  devel- 
opmcntol'  rcadihg^  instruction.  One 
^program' in  West  Virginia  planned  to 
evaluate  exi>erimentally  new  instruc- 
:  tiqrial  approaches  such  as  .the  i.t.a.» 
LWofds  in  Colbr,  and  Aud  X.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  authors  of  a  project  designed 
?ir4^ip&  P^'^C*^^  to  1)  pro- 

vide in-service  cthication,  2)  offer  di- 
agnostic and -corrective  work  for  ele- 
mentary school  students,  3)  provide 
counseling:  for  parents  of  students,  4) 
stimulate  action  research  and  5)  open 
the  center  on  Saturdays  and  during 
summers  for  cultural  enrichment  ac- 
tivities. Another  regional  reading  cen- 
ter in  Washington  planned  a  program 
which  called  for  eight  school  districts 
to  pool  their  resources  and  efforts  to 
upgrade  classroom  reading  instruction 
and  provide  in-service  training  for  di- 
agnostic and  remedial  teachers.  In 
I^uisiana  a  remedial  reading  center 
was  opened  to  provide  small  group  and 
individualized  instruction  to  under- 
achievers,  potential  dropouts,  and 
dropouts.  An  exemplary  reading  clinic 
program  was  initiated  in  California  to 
train  special  clinic  teachers,  demon- 
strate effective  training  techniques,  and 
provide  specific  diagnosis  for  students. 
In  Indiana  a  reading  center  was 
planned  to  provide  remedial  and  cor- 
rective instruction  for  students  and  in- 
service  education  for  teachers  and  ad- 
•g"^strators. 
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Curriculum  development 

Curriculum  development  programs 
foaised  on  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
One  project  foaiscd  on  developing  a 
totally  ungraded  curriailum  to  demon- 
strate the  greater  flexibility  and  effec- 
tiveness of  individual  instniction.  A 
project  in  Missouri  was  designed  to 
establish  a  airriculuni  center  and 
seven  satellite  centers  to  improve  in- 
stniction in  mathematics,  ^ietice^  and 
the  language  arts.  In  addition,  the  au- 
thors of  the  proposar  planned  to  estab- 
lish a  diagnostic  reading  center  arid 
demonstrate  the  use  of  new  instruc* 
tional  media.  A  unique  coordinated 
effort  in  airriaduin  was  planned  in 
Missouri  by  a  four  county  school  sys- 
tem. The  project  emphasized  the 
planning  of  advanced  placement  pro- 
grams, sj)ecial  education,  and  a  pilot 
program  for  individualized  reading  at 
the  .secondary  school  level.  At  the  ele- 
mentary level  science,  mathematics,  so- 
cial studies,  and  reading  were  stressed. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  model  school  airric- 
ulum  was  to  be  developed  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students.  The  air- 
riculum  was  l)eing  designed  to  refine 
and  individualize  course  offerings  so 
that  the  various  national  curriculum 
projects  could  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  intermediate  school  and  to 
capitalize  on  its  unique  facilities.  A 
final  curriculum  project  worth  noting 
is  a  project  in  Rhode  Island  which  was 
designed  to  convert  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram into  a  nongraded  program  for 
children  ages  4-6. 

Tutorial  projects 
Some  effort  in  the  Title  III  reading 
projects  was  devoted  to  tutorial  pro- 
grams. The  programs  were  usually 
pi  iued  as  stipplements  to  classroom 
instniction.  One  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vanm  planned  to  organize  traditional 
library  services  and  tutorial  instniction 
in  science,  mathematics,  reading,  and 
commum  >n  skills  for  junior  and 
senior  higli  school  students.  This  pro- 
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gram  was  to  be  operated  during  after 
school  hours,,  weekends,  and  summers 
|6  that  the  educational  facilities  and 
pcfsonriei  would  be  better  utilized.  In 
Wisconsin,  a  project  was  planned  to 
identify  students  with  academic  and 
personal  ,prd)lenis  so  that  tutorial  and 
coun^ling.  services  could  be  planned. 
A  unique  tutq^  in  Utah  was 

planned  so  that  a  rcser voi  r  of  u  mised 
talenf  in  a. university  community  could 
be  tapped  to  provide  instruction  in 
,  reading  and  Vyfiting.  A  second  proj- 
ect  in  Utah  was  organized  to  provide 
tutorial  instniction  for  uriderachievers 
in  grades  four ^  seven,  and  ten.  This 
aspect  of  the  Title  III  Reading  Proj- 
ects represents  successful  efforts  to 
bring  "outsiders"  into  schools. 
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development  programs,  this  center 
also  was  to  demonstrate  effective  li- 
brary services  and  a  creative  arts  pro- 
gram. An  exemplary  project  was 
planned  in  Ohio  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  multifaceted  approach 
to  developing  a  reading  program.  In 
Michigan  a  special  language  arts  dem- 
onstration center  was  implemented  to 
establish  services  in  tfie  areas  of  diagr 
nosis,  clinical  remediation^  speech  imr 
provement,  and  reading  instruction, 

If  the  various  demonstration  centers 
have  the  impact  for  which  they  were 
designed,  these  projects  will  be  among 
some  of  the  most  succe.ssful. 


Demonstration  projects 
A  major  thrust  of  Title  III,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  President's  task  force, 
was  to  be  the  large  exemplary  demon- 
stration projects,  or  model  institutions. 
The  model  institutions  were  to  be  pro- 
totypes for  other  institutions  to  emu- 
late. The  deitionstration  projects  in 
reading  provide  a  variety  of  model 
programs.  Two  exemplary  centers  es- 
tablished programs  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  the  initial  teaching  alphabet. 
Seven  other  projects  planned  and  or- 
ganized centers  to  demonstrate  difTer- 
ent  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Two 
projects  were  implemented  to  demon- 
strate individualized  reading  programs. 
A  project  in  Delaware  was  initiated  to 
demonstrate  the  Basal,  Modified  Basal. 
Words  in  Color,  and  Programed 
Reading  approaches  to  beginning  read- 
ing instruction.  In  Virginia  a  project 
was  planned  to  introduce  a  nonbasal 
reading  program  based  on  die  inter- 
ests, abilities,  and  background  of  stu- 
dents. A  demonstration  project  in 
Colorado  was  planned  to  combine  an 
ungraded  reading  program  with  a 
reading  enrichment  program.  In  New 
York  an  exemplary  center  was  planned 
to  demonstrate  diagnostic  and  reading 
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Mobile  reading  laboratories 
An  aspect  of  the  Title  III  reading 
projects  which  stimulated  this  reader 
was  not  only  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  and  techniques  but  also  the 
versatility  demonstrated  by  many  proj- 
ect planners  and  organizers  in  using 
new  equipment.  The  uses  planned  for 
the  mobile  reading  laboratories  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  versatility. 
One  project  in  Maine  planned  to  use  a 
mobile  reading  laboratory  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  by  providing  reme- 
dial reading  instruction  for  children. 
Two  other  projects  (South  Carolina 
and  Wisconsin)  organized  projects 
which  were  designed  to  use  mobile 
reading  laboratories  as  remedial  read- 
ing classrooms  and,  in  addition, 
planned  to  use  the  mobile  laboratories 
as  in-service  training  centers.  A  final 
project  which  used  the  mobile  reading 
laboratory  planned  to  use  it  as  a  center 
for  a  variety  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional services. 

Surveys  of  school  related  problems 

One  reaction  to  the  variety  of  Title 
III  projects  developed  during  the  first 
year  of  0|)eration  was  that  many  pro- 
grams were  planned  too  hastily. 
Projects  were  criticized  for  being  in- 
novative when  renovative  would  have 
been  more  appropriate.   Regardless  of 
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the  strategy  developed  in  many  of  tlie 
.projects,,  authoritic..  from  various  dis- 
ciplincs  recominended  tliat  in  anv  proj- 
ect'plahriing,  the  initial  step  sliould  be 
an  assesshient  of  wliat  tlie  ongoing 
program  is  accomplishing.  A  number 
of  feaciing  projects  in  Title  III  began 
with  tliis  procedure — assessing  o\\- 
goi"g  activities.  In  Pcnn^>I\ania  a 
project  was  -  planned  to  sur\c\  the 
needs  of  aii  entire  school  district, 
grades  K-12.  X  project  in  California, 
designed  to  develop  screening  tech- 
niques to  identify  children  with  poten- 
tial reading  difficulties,  began  with  a 
survey  of  available  screening  tech- 
niques. In  Xew  Jersey,  a  project  was 
planned  to  .survey  kindergartens  to 
identify  underachie\  era,  A  st:r*.ey  to 
determine  specific  eciucatioual  and  cul- 
tural needs  inchuling  teacher  training 
needs  was  organized  fur  seventeen 
school  dis*ricts  in  Indiana. 

In-service  projects 

An  essential  element  in  any  school 
program  is  well  org.mi/ed  and  imple- 
mented in-5er\ice  programs.  In  a 
large  number  of  reading  nrnjec^^  in- 
ser\ice  education  \\a.>  part  of  the  total 
project,  hi  alxjut  one-hall  of  the  proj- 
ects suine  form  of  in-service  education 
was  planned.  It  was  |-'!amied  not  only 
for  teachers,  but  also  for  administra- 
)rs  and  consultants  as  well.  In- 
ser\ice  education  was  included  in  dem- 
oibtration,  clinic,  curriuilum,  and  tu- 
tori.d  projects.  Tn  two  instances  the 
total  focus  of  projects  was  iii-ser\  ice 
education.  One  project  in  S^uth  Car- 
olina was  organized  to  i>io\ule  in-sei- 
\  ice  education  for  eleiueutar)  teachers 
in  grades  four  through  In  Tllinoia 
a  project  was  designed  to  pro\  ide  an 
in-service  program  for  teachers  and 
administrators  at  all  grade  levels. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
PACE  reading  projects 

As  in  most  educational  programs, 
there    were   obvious    strengths  and 


weaknesses  in  the  Title  HI  reading 
projects.  Both  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses were  often  related  to  specific 
elements  of  the  projects.  Weaknesses 
were  nio.st  often  found  in  the  stated  ob- 
jecti\es,  needs  assessment,  e\aluation, 
and  project  inipleinentatiou  proce- 
dures. The  strengths  of  the  projects 
were  usually  related  to  conimuiiity  and 
cuoperati\e  efforts.  in\entive  ideas, 
local  le\el  focus,  and  the  forced  ree.K- 
ainiuation  of  preser\ice  and  in-ser\ice 
education  programs. 

In  stating  objectives,  inany  pro|X)sal 
authors  we  e  very  vague.  In  fact,  so 
\ague  in  stnue  cases  that  the  stated  ob- 
jectives were  almost  meaningless. 
P-ojects  were  designed  to  revise  cur- 
ricuhmi  and  indi\  idualize  instniction. 

The  lack  of  specific  objectives  was 
related  to  the  second  weakness  which 
was  the  failure  to  a.-^sess  neech,.  Very 
few  projects  of  the  sixty-eight  at- 
tempted to  determine  educational 
needs  through  objective  procedures. 

One  of  the  most  ob\  ious  weaknesses 
was  in  evahtation.  .\imo.st  two  thirds 
of  the  projects  failed  to  develop  any 
plans  nr  ])rocedures  for  evaluation. 
Another  ten  percent  of  the  proposals' 
evahiati\e  procedures  were  so  general 
that  it  was  impossible  to  envision  how 
aii\  meaningful  information  was  going 
to  be  gathered. 

.\  final  weakness  was  in  the  proce- 
dures for  implementing  tfie  projects. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  personnel 
respon>ii)le  for  initiating  project  activi- 
ties had  been  identified.  However,  in 
about  half  of  the  projects,  no  evplana- 
tioh  was  provided  as  to  how  the  proj- 
ect activities  were  to  be  initiated.  In 
a  number  of  instances  project  activities 
were  to  begin  with  in  service  educa- 
tion. In  these  cases  \ery  little  infor- 
mation was  provided  concerning  the 
kind  or  focus  of  the  in-service — short 
term,  long  term,  reading,  or  language 
arts. 

One  example  of  the  strengths  of 
Title  HI  was  the  large  number  of  pro- 
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fess!6n<ils  and  paranrofessionals  in- 
volved in  tiie  PACE  reading  projects. 
There  were  approximately  sixteen 
hundred  people  employed  in  the  proj- 
ects. These  were  professionals  and  non- 
professionals committed  to  the  snccess 
of  the  projects. 

Gominiinity  efforts  among  agencies 
have  been  spnrred  by  Title  III  reading 
projects.  Projects  have  been  initiated 
which  have  relied  on  the  community  to 
siippl>'  a  pool  of  resource  persons. 
This  alonerin  inany  cases,  has  been 
wbfth  "the  investiuent.  In  addition, 
projects  have  brought  other  profes- 
sionals into  the  schools.  This  not  only 
has  enhanced  the  educational  program 
but  it  has  also  created  a  bai^is  for  out- 
siders to  begin  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  schools. 

Cooperative  effort  among  school  dis- 
tricts has  been  stimulated  through 
Title  III  reading  projects.  This  has 
tended  to  negate  parochialism  and,  in 
many  instances,  generate  enthusiasm 
among  project  participants. 

In  ninny  instances  r.\CF.  has  stimu- 
lated some  truly  inventive  ideas  which 
may  bridge  the  gap  between  traditional 
practices  and  nitiire  educational  prac- 
r  tice.  ■ 
Another  strength  of  tace  is  that  it  is 
focusing  on  educational  change  at  the 
local  level  where  it  belongs.  The  de- 
gree of  autonomy  that  local  schools  in 
the  United  States  have  is  unique 
'  among  nations.  In  the  past  it  may 
have  impeded  progress.  However, 
there  is  a  dynamic  freshness  in  the 
Title_IILreading  pxQjects  which  seems 
to  reflect  the  effectiveness  of  the  ap- 
proach thrOMgh  local  school  systems. 

A  final  and  yet  a  particularly  impor- 
tant strength  of  the  Title  III  reading 
projects  is  tliat  they  very  well  nught 
dict«ite  a  reexamination  of  pre^ervice 
and  in-service  education.  It  has  been 
stated  that  teacher  education  programs 
have  become  increasingly  conservative 
since  World  War  II  because  adminis- 
^g^-^rs  and  professors  have  not  pro- 
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gressed.  In  tlie  reading  projects  about 
half  have  some  provisions  for  in- 
service  education.  To  some  extent 
these  activities  seem  to  suggest  that 
college  and  iiniversiiy  prepared  teach- 
ers are  not  adequately  prepared  in 
their  area.  From  anotlier._vie\vpoint, 
it  seems  possible  to  siiggqst  that  in 
many  iistances  the  colleges  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  tlie  de- 
mand for  specialists  .in  a  number  of 
are.as. 

/ 

Conclusion 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Title  III  read- 
iug  projects  hive  been  a  real  stimulant, 
to  the  profession  and  to  the  communi- 
ties and  students  they  serve.  Tlu.  -e  dre 
obvious  strengths  and  weaknesses  m 
the  projects.  However,  the  innova- 
tions and  sfengths  of  the  projects  far 
overshadow  any  weaknesses.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  many  stimulating  and 
effective  programs  and  practices  ini- 
t:ate<^  in  Title  III  may  bridge  the  gap 
between  traditional  educational  pro- 
grams and  programs  of  the  future. 


The  State's  Role  in  Improving 

Reading  Instruction:   A  State 

Pattern  in  California 

Ruth  Overfield 
California  State  Department 
of  Education 

i.v  CALiFORNTA  the  State's  responsibil- 
ity for  education  has  trad itionalLy-^bcen. 
that  of  requiring  and  providing  for  a 
miuinuiui  program  that  may  be  in- 
creased by  local  effort.  The  California 
Education  Code  has  made  certain  cur- 
ricular  requirements  which  include  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  grades  1-8-  To 
assure  that  these  requirements  are  met, 
funds  have  been  provided  on  a  basis 
that  assures  stp.tewide  equalization  for 
the  foundation  program.  Basic  text- 
books and  also  a  limited  number  of 
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supplehieiitary  text»  luve  l)ccii  Mip- 
plie(U  District  and  count)  l)oar(l>  of 
education  have- liad  the  rcb|H)n>il)ilit> 
of  preparing  courses  of  btu(l\  for 
schools  u'ithin  tlieir  jurisdiction. 
Thev  may  always  increasje  re(|uire- 
nients -and- resources  be\ond  the  mini 
iTiuiii  of. the  state. 

During- the  past  two  decade:,.  a&  the 
.popttlation  of  tlie  state  Iia>  expanded  at 
a  tfemeiidotis  rate,  problems  of  pro\id- 
ing.  ecUication  for  the  fast  growiug 
school  enrollment  lia\e  increa>cd  at  an 
equally  dizzy  pace.    Wide  diversity 
among  student  population,  mobility  of 
families,    varied    educational  back- 
grounds of  classroom  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministrators new  to  the  state  have  all 
added  to  the  difTiculties  of  organizing, 
articulating^  and  financing  an  adequate 
program  of  education.   In  tlie  crowded 
classrooms  children  with  special  ufi:ds 
could  receive  Utde  help.    It  became  ev- 
ident tliat  some  of  these  ^peciid  groups, 
stich  as  die  gifted,  a^  well  as  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  phxsically  liaiuli- 
cap{>ed,  were  not  being  served  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  state's 
educational   system.     In   ino>t  ca>e> 
lack  of  district  funds  to  go  be>oiid  the 
Inre  niinunum  of  .-tate  ref[uirements  or 
lack  of  trained  personnel  made  it  im- 
jwssible  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  these  children. 

.As  urgent  demamU  for  help  came 
from  educators  and  fn)m  the  pri»lic. 
the  state  legislature  became  iiitere>tcd 
in  financing  special  pn>grani^.  Child 
care  centers  or  children'.-^  centers  had 
— bccTT-state-financed  since  the  cl-i>e  of 
World  War  II.  Xow  ^|)ecial  pro- 
grains  were  estahli.shed  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  {)hy5ically  iiandi- 
capped.  and  the  gifted.  A  state 
financed  pilot  program  for  compensa- 
tory education  in  CaMfornia  predated 
Federal  aid  for  the  erlucationally  di- 
privcd. 

Recognition  of  reading  problem 
O    >  tiic  late  30's  and  early  60's  Cali- 
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fornia  legislators  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  two  concerns  in 
education;  the  importance  of  effective 
reading  instruction  for  all  children  and 
t!.e  importance  of  the  quality  of  a 
child's  early  school  experience.  They 
felt  impelled  by  pressures  from  many 
sources  to  take  some  action  that  would 
gi\e  all  children  in  the  primary  grades 
an  opportunity  for  school  success. 
Consequently,  Senator  George  Miller 
and  Assembly  Sinraker  Jesse  Unndi 
sponsored  bill  tliat  eventually  was 
signed  into  law  as  the  Miller-Unruh 
Reading  Act  of  1%5. 

Description  of  the  ^^iller■Un^dl 

Reading  .Act 
The  purposes  and  aims  of  the  act 
are  prevention  and  early  correction  of 
reading  difticulties.  and  achievement  of 
high  quality  education  in  die  public 
schools  of  the  state.  All  districts  re- 
ceiving equalization  aid  may,  if  they 
wish,  apply  to  particijiate  in  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  act.  This  volun- 
tary feature  puts  responsibility  on  the 
district.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  the  law  provides  means  for: 
employing  teachers  trained  in  die 
teaching  of  reading,  providing  incen- 
tive to  encourage  such  training,  atid 
stimulating  the  establishment  and 
iiiaiiiteiiaiice  of  school  libraries. 

Specifically,  funds  are  provided  for 
special  teachers  of  reading  on  the  basis 
of  one  specialist  for  every  125  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  grades 
one.  two.  and  three  in  a  scliool  or  a 
district  that  wishes  to  partjcipate  in 
the  program.  More  specialists  are  al- 
lowed if  the  district  results  of  a  state- 
wide reading  test  given  each  May 
show  that  there  is  an  educational  need. 
The  spe-  Jalists  salary  is  funded  by  the 
state  up  to  the  amount  of  the  average 
salar>  of  California  elenieiitary  teach- 
ers during  the  previous  year.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  added  as  a 
bonus  for  the  teacher. 

I'uiids  are  also  provided  for  scholar- 
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ships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each.  Any  first,  secoi^d,  or  third  j^rade 
teacher  in  the  state  may  apply  for 
these.  Finally,  funds  of  five  hundred 
dollars  per  si)ecialist  teacher  are  al- 
lowed toward  the  salaries  of  fidl-tinie 
flu^'^yfied  librarians  working  in  schools 
or  distficts  where  specialists  are  hired. 

The  specialist  teacher's  role 
The  specialist  teacher  is  the  key  to 
the  program.  To  qualify  as  a  special- 
ist tea  clier  of  reading,  a  certificate  is 
required.  This  certificate  niaj  be 
-granted  to-a-teacher  who  1)  holds  a 
regidaf  California  teaching  credential. 
2)  is  nominated  by  the  school  district 
on  the  basis  of  a  ^Icnionstrated  pro- 
ficiency in  the  teaching  of  primary 
grade  reading,  and  3)  passes  a  state 
examination  that  tests  knowledjje  of 
modern  approaches  i!x  the  teacliiuj^  of 
reading  and  differences  in  styles  of 
chihlren's  learning.  Self-nomhiation  is 
possible,  hut  in  tliis  case,  a  special  ob- 
servation panel  :n::a  \iiine.>^  evidence 
of  the  teacher's  ability  to  instruct  in 
the  classroom. 

Since  the  program  was  inituited  a 
point  has  been  made  uf  ihc  title,  .-spe- 
cialist fcachcr  of  reading,  rat!^er  than  a 
reading  specialist.  This  person  is  re- 
garded as  an  excej  tiuna:!>  fiiie  c!.. 
room  teacher  with  a  somewhat  broa^. 
knowledge  of  the  ^ubject  of  reading  in- 
struction than  the  average  teacher. 
He  is  not.  however,  regarded  a.s  a 
reading  s|)ecialii;t  in  the  ^eiue  th.it  Di. 
Gray  was  a  readirig  55;)ec::i!isi. 

Re^pbndiiiiiific>  of  the  ^peC!a^i^t 
teacher  are  defined  b\  tlie  Caltfontta 
liditcation  Code  and  by  the  Qilifontia 
Administr-thr  Code.  In  general,  the 
specialists  are  to  work  with  all  chil- 
dren of  grade  one  in  groups  of  van-in},' 
sizes  to  prevent  rearling  (li^^ficulties. 
Tliey  are  to  work  with  small  groups  of 
children  in  grades  t^^o  and  tliree  tc 
correct  diflicuilies.  Tbt-y  nut>t  analyze 
O    esults  and  ti^^Ut  classroom  teaclj 
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erb  ill  varioub  wa\s  through  individual 
and  group  conferences  and  meetings. 

Because  the  specialist  teachers  arc 
the  most  important  elements  in  the 
program,  districts  need  to  select  them 
thought  ftilly.  A  strong  teacher  who 
reprebcnth  the  best  type  of  reading  in- 
structor in  the  schools  wil.  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  build  and  strengthen  the  en- 
tire primary  reading  program.  New 
teac!iers  coming  in  will  receive  the 
kind  cf  help  needed  at  a  crucial  time. 
Teachers  already  in  the  district  have 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  a  competent 
l)eri>on  for  help  in  determining  the 
needs  of  pupils,  for  help  in  selecting 
new  materials  and  for  help  in  keeping 
aware  of  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  reading. 

Program  requirements 
The  district  that  elects  to  participate 
in  the  Miller-Unruh  Program,  l>esides 
nominating  specialist  teachers,  must 
make  application  through  the  office  of 
;:.c  Cwuiitv  Mi[>eriutendenl  of  schools  to 
the  State  Department  of  E<lucation. 
The  application  requires  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  program  that  tl^e 
Athooi  intends  to  pro\ide  Uirough  the 
specialist  teacliers.  Wide  flexibility  is 
ailowe(I  by  the  law  and  this  encourages 
each  district  to  plan  in  terms  of  its 
own  particular  needs.  Specifically 
iji.iied  is  liie  fact  that  no  application 
cati  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the 
methodology  of  providing  basic  read- 
ing instruction  which  the  school  dis- 
irict  ^elects. 

Ccnain  timirs  arc,  liowcvcr.  defined 
hy  rec|uirements  for  course  content  and 
cntena  for  approval  that  were  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  required  minimum  course 
content  inchu^  s:  I)  attention  to  the 
basic  skills  of  word  recognition,  in- 
ci'iding  piionics,  and  to  compreliension 
skills;  2)  .systematic  and  continuous 
practice  of  skills  and  independent  read- 
ing: 3)  presentation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  literature;  A)  continuous  assessing 
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pfsianguage  skills  and  abilities  of  pii- 
^pjKrS).  i^^^^^  practice  in  oral 

laiiguige;:and^^,6^  of  sensory 

/Experiences  to  pr^^^  a  store  of  basic 
t^4acepVs.  '.efjteria  for  detenfnihing  ap- 
.pro^^^^  .district  applications  to 

j.pirticipatei^in^  the.^^^  include  re- 

;  qdifeme^^  for  keeping  individual 
,pu^ij .  records,  for  the  evaluation  of 
pupil-progressi  ;^  of  iii- 

sttiictioh^^^^  teacher  with 

:reguiar. classroom;  instruction,  and  for 
a^;pian- with  par- 
entsl  Iritbriefj  a. program  that  consid- 
'ifV;0  aspects  of  reading  and  relates 
closely,  to  the  regular  school  program 
:is  required. 

^  Implementation  of  the  act 
A    state    department  coordinating 
.committee  involving  four  bureaus  of 
the^department  have  had  responsibility 
for  ihiplemcnting  the  act.   fn  develop- 
ing policies  and  procedures,  emphasis 
hks  been  continuously  upon  1)  preven- 
tion and  early  correction.  2)  provision 
ipr  individual  learning  abilities.  3)  the 
development  of  the  role  of  the  si)ecial- 
ist  as-supplementing  the  total  program. 
4)  local  responsibility,  and  5)  t!ie  im- 
portance of  cooperative  planning. 
*   Local  and  regional  group  meetings 
and  conferences  liave  been  held  for  the 
purposes  of  explaining  the  act,  for 
bringing  specialist  teachers  together  to 
develop  a  sense  of  direction  and  pur- 
pose, and  for  providing  in-service  edu- 
cation in  the  new  approaches  to  read- 
JQgJ"stniction^ 

The  ^^iller-Unruh  Program  got  off 
to  a  slow  start  for  several  reasons. 
Final  legislative  action  did  not  take 
place  until  a  sho* .  time  before  the  fall 
opening  of  school.  The  process 
needed  for  certifying  teachers  was  too 
complicated  for  haste  and  the  original 
formula  for  provision  of  state  funds  re- 
quired more  district  matching  than 
many  districts  were  financiall>  able  to 
Legislative  changes  before 
>"second  vear  of  operation  estab- 
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lished  the  average  salary  base  for  fund-* 
ing  which  is  currently  used. 

First  year  of  operation: 
problems  and  results 
However,  during  the  first  year  of 
oi)eration  in  1966-67,  53  districts  em- 
ployed 252  specialist  teachers  and  con- 
ducted approved  programs  in  the  state. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  scholar- 
ship grants  were  maae  and  a  total  of 
193  courses  and  workshops  were  of- 
fered in  33  colleges  and  universities  as 
approved  for  fulfillment  of  scholarship 
requirements. 

A  major  problem  in  this  first  year  of 
0|)eration  was  lack  of  working  space 
for  the  specialist.  Schools  were  je- 
sourceful  in  revamping  closets,  trailers, 
nuiltipurpose  rooms,  and  all  sorts  of 
odd  corners.  Some  schools  were  for- 
tunate in  having  acquired  reading  cen- 
ters under  other  programs.  In  some 
schools  s|)ecialists  worked  in  class- 
rooms with  the  regular  teacher. 

Another  problem  was  the  coordina- 
tion of  die  special  instruction  with  the 
regular  classroom  instruction.  Some 
dist.icts  have  been  especially  inventive 
and  creative  in  developing  and  coordi- 
nating the  program.  I^irger  districts 
have  identified  teams  of  specialists  and 
developed  long-range  in-service  plans, 
using  college  pcrsomicl  for  professional 
assistants  and  providing  opportunities 
for  extension  of  librarian  services. 
The  greatest  success  has  been  in  diose 
districts,  both  large  and  small,  in 
which  the  administration  provided  all 
pcsbiblc  opportunities  for-district^  per- 
sonnel concerned  to  have  adequate 
time  for  plnuniiig  and  evaluating  prog- 
ress. Coiicinuous  and  sustained  inter- 
est of  the  administration  brings  the 
best  results. 

Evaluation  lias  proved  a  difficult 
problem:  one  year's  experience  is  a 
scant  time  for  sufficient  proof  r.a  to  the 
value  of  the  program.  The  53  partici- 
pating districts  have  reported  test  data 
required  by  law.    The  data  is  based 
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upon  the  Staiiford  Achievement  Te^t 
which  is  reqnircd  \>y  the  act  ami  will 
continue  to  be  accnnuilated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  required  test:*  given 
to  children  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  gr5i(les  in  May  of  each  spring 
terriKhave  done  little  to  build  "tsprit 
(!e  corps'*  in  primary  teacher.**.  The 
tests  have,  however,  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing^bqnle  vital  que>tion^  and  directing 
attention  to  the  hee<l  fur  appropriate 
,iheahs  for  assessing  the  abilities  and 
achievenient  of  young  children.  The 
original  bill  exchided  mentalh  re 
taVded  children  and  educatinnalh 
handicapped  froiii  being  te>ted.  Xou, 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  many  non-Englibh-spiraking  or 
nearly  non-English-speaking  children 
are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  stan- 
dardized tests.  Better  wa}s  of  assess 
"ing  diid  <lealing  with  the  problem  of 
these  children  are  under  study. 

The  findings  resulting  from  the  data 
of  the  tests  at  the  end  of  the  fir.>>t  >ear 
of  operation  of  the  Miller-Unruh  Pro- 
gram, through  inconclusive,  show 
cause  for  optimism.  The  research 
staff  of  the  State  Department  iia> 
warned  that  only  continuing  observa- 
tion over  a  longer  pericnl  of  time  cai: 
give  reliable  data. 

Informal  evaluations  of  a  more  sub- 
jective nature  rvere  also  made  by  all 
districts.  Returns  from  the^c  reported 
positi\e  gains  in  attitudes  of  pupils  as 
shown  by  increasing  interest  in  read- 
ing of  book.s,  in  attitudes  of  parent. ^ 
from  their  e.\pre:>sions  of  appreciation 
of  help  given  to  their  children,  and  in 
an  increasing  awareness -of  all" te^ichers 
to  reading  problems.  .Siguifu-int  prog 
ress,  as  shown  by  in(h'\idual  children's 
records  supplemented  by  informal 
tests.  ta|>e  record ing,-).  and  other  such 
nie«asures  was  also  reported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  districts. 

Present  status  and  future  outlook 

At  present,  ii^  the  .second  \ear  of  op- 
eration of  the  ?viiller-Unruh  IV  »gram. 


224  districts  have  applied  for  partici- 
pation with  requests  for  950  specialist 
teachers  of  readitig. 

A  prelim inar\  survey  of  estimated 
participation  for  die  1968-1969  year 
shows  tlie  i>osi>ibilit}  of  a  tripling  of 
the  districts  now  in  the  program.  As 
the  program  e.xpands,  the  progress  of 
the  original  53  districts  will  be  fol- 
lowed closel).  A  \ariety  of  in-service 
acti\ities  are  projected  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  county  and  district  staff. 
Informational  bulletins  concerning  new 
methods  and  inaterial.-»  are  to  be  devel- 
oped. l<ei>orts  on  effective  programs 
will  be  prepared  and.  hopefully,  more 
effective  means  of  e\aluation  can  be 
developed. 

The  Miller-Ui*.ruh  Program  is  a 
long  ua>  from  finding  all  the  answers, 
but  it  offer s%an  opportunity  for  the 
whole  school  to  mobilize  its  resources 
in  understanding  :ndi\idual  reading 
j>roblems  of  children  and  in  helphig  to 
find  successful  answers. 

The  Miller-L'nruh  t  in  many 
ways  can  serve  as  «i  catalyst  for 
broader  action.  It  touches  educa'^tion 
at  many  points: 

•  The  primary  child  :*nd  through 
him  his  parents  in  the  districts 
that  participate  in  the  prog^im 

•  The  classroom  teacher  who  de- 
cides to  become  a  specialist  and 
also  the  primary  classroom  teach- 
ers in  the  district 

•  The  nur.se,  psychologist,  or  other 
resource  per.'>oiuiel  whose  services 
are  available 

•  The  administrator  who  mu.st  take 
the  rtoponsibility  for  seeing  that 
specialist  teachers  are  nominated 
and  for  seeing  that  programs  are 
initiated  with  district  board  ap 
proval 

•  The  cointy  superintendent  of 
schools  /ho  must  approve  appH- 
cation^  ior  all  districts  and  admin- 
ister progrciHis  for  schools  under 
50  in  average  daily  atteiukance 
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•  The.  college  that  offers  courses 
for  specialists  and  other  teachers 
interested   in    adding    to  their 
knowledge  of  reading  instruction 
'  ♦  The  librarian  and  the  candidate 
for  library  training. 
In^this  state  supported  program,  an 
opportunity:  is  offered  to  schools  in 
whidK  considerable, freedom  is  allowed 
for  discoveririig  and  puttiiig  into  effect 
^unique  ahd;pers^  ways  of  work- 

with  young  chiid^  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  tiiat^.t^^  will  bring  suc- 

cess to.  manyj  even  beyond  those  now 
jfi  school. 


A  State  Legislates  Improvement 
invading  and  the 
Miller-Unruh  Act 

J  E  Sparks 
Beverly  Hills  Unified  School 
District 

IN  TifE  SPRING  of  1968,  California  is 
the  state  of  the  "Three  R's":  Reagan, 
Rafferty.  and  Reading?  In  his  con- 
stant atticks  upon  higher  education. 
Governor  Reagan  may  so  destroy  the 
university  system  that  we  won't  have 
to  train  readers  for  college  prepara- 
tion Rafferty,  as  the  current  state  su- 
perintendent of  education,  makes  the 
teaching  of  reading  by  phonics  instruc- 
tion something  on  a  par  with  mother- 
hood, apple  pie,  and  the  American  flag 
— such  a  black-and-white  procedure 
that  will  cure  all  of  Galiiornia'.s  sup- 
posed reading  ills  State  legislators 
release  to  the  new.spapcr5)  (lifttrict-b> 
district  reading  te-t  rebultb  that  cause 
an  uninformed  pul)lic  to  compare 
school  systems  unfairly. 

Even  though  this  particular  combi- 
nation of  the  ''Three  R's"  cro«itei> 
much  political  involvement  in  educa- 
tion, it  does  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose: intensive  occupation  of  an  entire 
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state  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  In 
spite  of  '*ts  critics,  the  Miller-Unruh 
Reading  Act  of  1965  has  certainly 
caused  statewide  interest  in  reading  in- 
struction— and  this  is  undoubtt  dly 
good  for  the  profession. 

Tlie  act  and  its  purposes 
On  July  14,  196S,  Governor  Ed- 
mund Brown  signed  the  Miller-Unruh 
Reading  Act,  authored,  by  Senator 
George  Miller  and  Speaker  of  the  Asi 
sembly  Jesse  Unruh,  for  special  ele- 
mentary school  reading  instruction 
programs. 

According  to  the  words  of  the  act, 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  is 
"the  prevention  of  reading  disabilities 
and  the  correction  of  reading  disabili- 
ties at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  the 
educational  career  of  the  pupil."  The 
act  is  directed  toward  reading  success 
for  pupils  in  the  primary  grades;  and 
it  provides  funds  for  salary  payments 
of  reading  speciahsts,  for  scholarships 
to  develop  teaching  skill  and  for  salary 
payments  for  employment  of  profes- 
sional librarians. 

Testing 

AW  districts  in  the  state  are  re- 
quired'to  administer  a  reading  test  in 
grades  one,  two.  and  three,  given  in 
.\fay  of  each  year.  The  test  used  is 
the  Stanford  Reading  Test.  Results 
must  be  reported  to  Sacramento. 

Specialist  teacher 

A  major  feature  of  the  act  provides 
school  districts  with  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  specialist  teachers  of  reading 
for  the  three  primary  grades.  Special 
reading  teachers  who  particip.ite  in  the 
Miller-Unruh  programs  must  hold  a 
certificate,  Specialist  Teacher  in  Read- 
ing, issued  by  the  State  Defwrtment  of 
lulucation.  To  obtain  this  certificate, 
a  teaclier  niubt  do  three  things,  hi 
nominatcu,  pass  an  examination,  and 
make  apjjiication  for  the  certificate. 

The  examination  is  given  about 
three  times  each  >ear  in  test  centers 
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throughout  the  state.  The  test,  105 
miriiites  in  duration,  consists  of  130 
fiiiiltiple-choice  questions.  Content  of 
the  test  inchides  such  itcnib  as  groiip- 
Jrig;  p/actices  in  the  primary  grades, 
njethods  for  teaching  beginning  read- 
ing,, linginstics,  children's  literature, 
testing:and  diagnosis,  child  growth  and 
d^veloptrient^  iises  and  vahies  of  keep- 
ing; records,  ancr  research  findings. 

Tlj]e  _MiIIer-Unruh  readhig  special- 
ist, once  assigned,  may  help  the  school 
district  in  the  |ollo\ving  ways : 

L  Working  with  primary  grade  chil- 
dren as  individuals  or  in  small 
groups  (1-6  pupils) 

2.  Diagnosing  disabilities 

3.  Orgar.mng  instruction  to  meet  indi- 
vidua!  needs 

4;  Helping  teachers  through  demonstra- 
tions or  individual  conferences 

5.  Conferencing  with  parents 

6.  Disseminating  current  reading  re- 
search 

Funding- 

Since  it  is  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  funds  and  services  shoidd  go 
first  to  tliose  schools  with  the  greatest 
needs  and  the  least  ability  to  provide 
for  them,  the  law  stipulates  that  ap- 
proved applications  for  state  aid  ^'ill 
be  placed  on  a  priority  list.  In  gen- 
eral, priorities  will  be  based  upon  the 
relative  financial  ability  of  a  district  as 
measured  by  the  assessed  valuation  per 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  and 
upon  the  relative  needs  for  specialists 
as  measured  by  the  scores  of  pupils  in 
the  statewide  testing  program. 

This  paper,  to  this  point,  has  pre- 
sen  ted  factually  the  content  and  pur- 
poses  of  the  Millcr-Unruh  Act,  simply 
for  the  reader  s  understandimj  of  one 
state  lc(jiskture*s  concern  for  readimj 
instruction.  The  remainder  of  this  re- 
port  furnishes  critiques  of  flie  act. 
aimed  at  an  understanding  of  various 
implications  of  the  effects  of  the  act 
upon  the  staters  instructional  program. 

Critiques  of  the  Millev-Unruh  Act 
CAUFORNT\  is  a  place  of  tremen- 
dous and  rapid  popidatiun  growth  rej)- 


resenting  people  from  many  varied 
backgrounds. 

CALIFORNIA  is  a  political  unit  of 
widely  dilTerent  geographic  areas — 
large  mountain  cuimtif.s  of  small  popu- 
lation hi  the  north,  rich  agricidtural 
counties  in  the  center,  and  one  vast, 
liea\il\  [copulated  megalopolis  in  the. 
South  that  ranges  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  San  Diego. 

CALIFORNIA  is  the  home  of  a  gover- 
nor who  was  once  a  Hollywood  actor 
and  who  still  seems  to  exude  the  ap- 
peal of  an  actor  to  a  national  audience. 

CALIFORNIA  i?  a  State  where  the  su- 
perintendent of  education  may  be 
openly  (lislikfd  by  his  professional 
peerslmd  at  the  same  time  receive  ap- 
proval of  the  lay  public. 

CALIFORNIA  is  the  domain  of  a  state 
legislature  that  takes  personal  interest 
in  education  but  seems  to  seek  no  ad- 
vice from  the  professional  educators. 

CALIFORNIA  is  a  State  where  a 
teacher  may  enter  a  first-grade  class- 
room without  ever  havhig  had  a  course 
in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

CALIFORNIA  is  thc  State  whose  state 
reading  a'^sociation  has  the  largest 
membership  of  any  iniit  in  the  Interna- 
tional Reading  Association — and  thus 
a  potential  source  for  help  to  teachers 
who  are  eager  for  information  that  will 
aid  then'  to  be  better  teachers. 

Take  this  amalgam  of  politics  and 
editcation,  strong  personalities  and 
professional  educators,  northerners 
and  southerners,  Mollywood  "kooks** 
and  '*think-factory"  intellectuals, 
phonics  and  look-say  exponenta  arid 
you  have  what  is  pfobahly 'the  most' 
challenghig  area  in  the  nat'on  for  a 
teacher!  A  review  of  tiie  reactions  to 
the  Miller-L'nruh  Reading  Act  would 
reveal  that  viewpoints  are  as  varied  as 
Xh '  groups  expressing  them 

Published  test  results 

In  February  1968  an  unprecedented 
disclosure  of  rcaviing  test  scores 
showed  that  suburban  dist.  ict.s  gener- 
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ally  outperform  hinil  «iik1  urban  area^ 
in  the  state  and  that  San  Francisco's 
suburbs  dp  better  than  tliose  in  other 
mparts  of  the  state. 

In  the  test  of  first-grade  reading, 
-Splithe.rn  Californja,  with  tlie  bulk  of 
4he  state-s  students,  placed  only  one 
district  in  the  top  ten  (San  Marino 
lUnifieciiiri;Los  Angeles  County) .  The 
other  nine  were  districts  in  Contra 
*Gosta;  Mafiui.  Sah  Mateo,  and  Santa 
.Gkfa  counties—all  in  the  north. 

This  ciistfict-by-district  ranking, 
produced  by  a  state  assemblyman  and 
published  by  the  press,  naturally  re- 
sujtedMn; cor hpari sons.  But  how  many 
newspaper  readers  can  be  counted 
upon  to  ask  the  following: 

1;  What  about  the  exposure  of  ciiildren 
in  nuddlC'cIass  suburban  areas  t^> 
bboks  and  culture  in  the  first  six 
years  pf:their  li\  es  ? 

2.  What  about  large  class  si/e  in  some 
urban  areas? 

3;  What  about  the  cuUural  disadvan- 
tages of  ghetto  children  in  Megro 
and  Xfcxican-Anierican  ncighbor- 
hobds' 

4.  What  about  the  preservice  and  in- 
service  training  of  teachers? 

Educators'  reactions 

As  measured  by  the  Stanford  Read- 
ing Te^tb,  California  pu[)ilb  in  grades 
one,  two,  and  three  .showed  to  di.sad- 
vantage  in  relation  to  the  pubii.sher'b 
test  norms.  Results  indicated  that 
first  grader's,  on  the  average,  are  three 
months  heliind  national  norm.s.  The\ 
showed  that  90  percent  of  the  b rate's 
1,150+  school  districts  qimlity  for 
state  funds  to  hire  specialist  tcacliers  of 
reading~and~that-^7A-])ercent^ot^the  tlls- 
tricts  would  qualify  fur  .su]j])lcnientar\ 
aid  beyond  that  based  on  the  ])rop{)r- 
tion  of  their  pupils  showing  need  for 
special  help.  ^ 

The  state  association  of  .school  ad- 
nTiini.strators,  after  study  of  the  test 
scores,  reconun ended  the  following : 

I.  In  evaluating  Cahfortiia  pupils,  a  test 
should  be  used  which  closely  approx- 
imates California  curriculum. 
Since  Ginn  &  Company  and  Allyn  & 
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Bacon  have  provided  the  state  with 
basic  readers,  the  content  of  those 
readers  should  be  carefully  compared 
with  the  test  items  to  determine  if  wc 
are  testing  what  wc  are  teacliing. 
3.  Since  California  has  a  latc-startn 
reading  program  compared  to  Mid- 
west and  Eastern  scliools  on  which 
the  Stanford  test  was  largely  stan- 
dardized, research  nee'^s  to  be  done 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  tim« 
ing  in  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
achievement  on  the  test. 

Los  Angeles  city 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Unified  Dis- 
trict»  with  43  percent  minority  popula- 
tion, ranked  at  the  lowest  levels  i*^  the 
first-grade  test.  As  a  result,  the  cit) 
has  been  in  an  uproar,  with  the  press, 
the  public,  and  RafTerty,  all  offering 
easy  panaceas. 

.A.  s])okesman  for  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  parents  stated,  "  'Armies  of  il- 
literates' march  the  corridors  of  public 
educational  institutions  because  pho- 
netics are  not  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.'*  Rafferty  even  said  on  a  tele- 
\  ision  interview,  after  Los  Angeles 
city  results  were  announced,  "Aha! 
See.  I  told  you  .so!  They  haven't  been 
teaching  phonics!'' 

California  is  going  through  state 
adoption  ])rocedures  this  year  for  read- 
ing textbooks.  Kvery  one  of  the  books 
which  sur\ived  the  first  elimination  is 
])honic.s-oriented  Jeanne  Cliall,  in 
Learning  To  Read,  the  Carnegie- 
.^jionsored  study  now  receiving  so 
timch  notice,  provides,  iJafferty  with 
e\en  mure  anmnmition  about  phonics 
in.struction. 

Because  of  the  ])resi3ures  put  u])on  it, 
Lixs  Angeles  City  lias  embarked  upoti  a 
cra.^li  i>rograni  by  spending  huge  uiis 
on  ] phonics  materials  for  the  primary 
classroom. 

College  training 

California  in;.titutions  have  been  no- 
torio  sly  lax  in  offering  training  for 
teac!ior.->  of  uruling  One  of  the  larg- 
est uni\etsiti?-<  ir  die  world,  uci.A, 
until  very  rcceiit.y  di  !n't  even  offer 
one  cou.^'se  in  reading.    It  has  been 
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possible  for  a  beginning  first-grarle 
teacher  to  enter  the  field  without  e\er 
having  had  any  training  in  the  teach- 
ing ofrreading.  When  all  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven studies  of  beginning  reading 
made  by  the  United  States  OfTice  of 
^Education  revealed  tliat  the  one  varia- 
ble Jn^all  of  them  was  the  teacher  who 
^  apparently  made  the  difference,  it 
would  ceftain^^^  behoove  the  state  of 
-Gajifofiiia  and  tlie,^^^^^  nation  to  con- 
centrate its.  financial  rewards  upon  the 
human  teacher,  with  a  de-eniphasis 
upon  materials  and  machines  as  ready 
answers. 

Oh  the  plus  side,  it  is  now  com- 
mendable to  note  that  thirty-three  Cal- 
ifornia colleges  and  universities  ofTer  a 
total  of  193  courses  in  reading! 

California  Reading  .ls:>ociation 

The  California  Reading  Association, 
the  state  council  of  the  International 
Reading  Association,  publish.ed  a  posi- 
tion paper  in  1967  on  reading  instruc 
tion  in  die  state.  This  paper  stands 
for  a  sane  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  based  upon  all  of  the  research 
in  the  field. 

Not  yet  two  years  old.  the  organiza- 
tion has  had  little  impact  upon  the 
state.  In  the  years  ahead,  it  hopes  to 
become  actively  involved  in  influencing 
tbe  legislature  to  establish  ir.\  mini 
mum  standards  for  training  reading 
teachers  and  specialists  The  profes- 
sion deplores  the  idea  that  an}  one  i.. 
the  state  can  now  become  certiHeu  a.->  a 
rcoding  specialist  by  passing  a  130- 
. ^^eni  nuiltiple-choice  '  ii>L  Fortunately 
California  is  filled  witli  thou.sands  of 
teachers  who  care  enough  about  up- 
grading their  own  training  to  enroll  in 
the  193  courses  being  offered  by  Jie 
colleges. 

About  3,000  people  attnul  the  an- 
mial  state  conference  (;f  the  California 
Reading  Association.  More  than  7(0 
teachers  attend  the  amuial  confcrencv 
of  the  local  Orange  County  Council  of 
Almost  every  known  reading 


specialist  witli  a  state  reputation  is 
constantly  bus>  on  consultant  assign- 
ments with  school  districts  seeking 
help.  Teachers  show  they  care  in  the 
ways  in  which  they  seek  all  of  the  aid 
they  can  get  in  helping  their  pupils. 

California  Teachers  Association 

In  its  state  publication,  the  powerful 
California  Teachers  Ai,sociation  made 
statementb  that  reflect  much  profes- 
sional maturity: 

1.  That  the  public  and  the  profestion 
take  a  dispassionate  look  at  the  prob- 
lem. 

2.  Tliat  instead  of  negating  some  of  the 
test  resuhs  through  sonic  rationaliza- 
tions, it  would  be  more  practical  to 
assume  that  California  teachers  can- 
not, and  will  not,  ever  be  satisfied' 
\\  itli  the  teaching  of  reading. 

3.  Tiiat  it  is  questionable  logic  to 
iengtiien  the  school  day  and  year, 
without  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
effic  ?ncy  witli  which  time  now  avail- 
able is  utilized. 

4.  That  research  docs  not  clearly  support 
the  method  of  "phonics"  over  "look- 
say"  "and  that  instead  the  method 
must  be  adapte<l  to  the  individual 
learning  style  of  the  pupil. 

5.  That  tiie  teacher  must  have  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  time;  he  must  be  free 
to  sHect  methods  based  on  reliable  re- 
search and  adjusted  to  individual  dif- 
ferences; and  he  tnust  liave  direct 
access  to  meaningful  in-service  edu- 
cation. 

Conclusion 

Thus  stands  the  state  of  reading  in- 
struction in  California  today.  It's 
good,  it's  bad.  It's  *'phomc5,*'  it's 
"look-sa}."  It's  professional  involve- 
ment, it\s  public  pressure.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  it's  not  indifTerence. 
Califonu'a  is  .a  place  for_the  _young- 
at-heart.  if  rapid  change — e\en  from 
day  to  day — is  bothersome  to  a 
teacher,  California  is  not  for  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  Miller-Unruh  Act 
has  pitted  politician  against  educator, 
has  caused  taxpayers  to  compare 
5chu(il  s\  stems,  has  forced  some  scliool 
districts  to  inaugurate  crash  programs, 
aiid  has  undoubtedly  influenced  a 
phonics-oriented  textbook  adoption  for 
this  vear— but  look  at  the  values  of 
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sucli  statewide  involvement : 

1.  The  intense  interest  of  everyone 
in  -the  state  in  reading  instriic- 
tioh. 

2.  Tlie  growth  of  reading  conrses 
offered  by  colleges. 

*  3.  Tiie  upgrading  of  instruction 
that  almost  has  to  result  from 
siich  extensive  focus. 

4.  The  awareness  of  individual  dif- 
ferences and  needs  in  instruction. 

5.  Tlie  nionies  available  to  scliool 
districts  for  services  tliey  couldn't 
otherwise  afford. 

6.  The  improvements  that  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  in  upper  grades 
because  of  tiie  attention  given 
now  to  the  primary  grades. 

^  The  current  controversies  brought 
about  by  tht  Miller-Unruli  Reading 
Act  niay  often  be  fnistrating  but  tiiey 
have  nrought  total  invuKcinent  Cii  a 
statewide  basis — and  isn't  that  what 
Marshall  McLuhan  ba\b  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  all  about? 


The  State  Patterns  Florida 

RoDXEY  Smith 
Florida  State  Department 
of  Education 

ccRRiCL'Lt'M  DEVi:roi»Mi:.VT  at  the 
state  level  in  Florida  \^  leased  on  five 
assumptions: 

1.  The  ideal  unit  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  its  specific  and  d<!tailed 
aspects  is  an  individual  school  faculty 
ope  renting  under  the  leadership  of  the 
school  principal.  This  recognises  the 
fact  that  no  two  schools  are  e.\actly 
alike.  Since  individual  schooib  differ, 
curriciihmi  adaptations  must  be  made 
in  a  particular  school  and  in  each 
classroom  within  the  school. 

2.  Since  many  conmion  problems, 
conditions,  and  needs  exist  in  any  local 
school  system,  there  are  many  aspects 
^  'curriculum  development  which  can 


be  worked  out  most  satisfactorily  for 
the  local  school  system  as  a  whole. 

3.  By  taking  this  one  step  further, 
we  bring  the  state  into  tb.e  picture. 
We  recognize  that  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, conditions^  and  needs  are  com- 
mon to  die  er^ire  state  and  can,  there- 
fore* be  attacked  on  a  statewide  b«asis. 
It  is*  therefore,  Jc^irable  to  h«ave  a 
broad  f,eneral  curriculum  framework 
develope<l  at  the  state  level.  Widiin 
this  framework,  local  school  systems 
and  individual  xhools  are  encouraged 
to  develop  specific  programs  most  ap- 
pruprinle  to  their  particular  situations. 
When  recfuested,  consultative  services 
are  provided  oy  the  State  Department 
of  Eduration  to  assist  with  local  devel- 
opment, 

4.  Changing  the  curriculum  means 
clianging_peopJe.  eProcesses  used  in 
(le\elopment  of  curriculum  materials 
and  content  should  not  only  provide 
useful  materials  but  should  alsc  pro- 
vide for  professional  growth  o*  trose 
engaged  in  the  process.  People  under- 
stand better  and  tend  to  support  vith 
conviction  those  decisions  they  have 
helped  to  make. 

5.  Since  the  direct  administration 
r.nd  supervision  of  individual  schools 
are  local  functions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  should  work  with 
ancJ  through  local  leadership  and 
should  he  active  in  the  discovery  and 
(leNeloi.n^'^iit  of  educational  leadership 
at  all  levels. 

In  Florida,  the  preparation  of  cur- 
riculum guides  has  been  one  of  the 
major  activities  designed  and- worked- 
at  continuously  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional growth  of  educational  personnel 
throughout  the  state.  This  medium  has 
been  the  chief  vehicle  through  which 
the  problems  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  Florida  lia\o  been  attacked. 
During  the  past  two  decades  over  sev- 
enty curriculum  guides  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  literally  hundreds  of  oth- 


crs  have  been  develoocd 
school  systems. 

State-level  curriculum  guides  at- 
tempt to  identify  those  problems,  con- 
.ditiohs,  and  heeds  which  are  common 
throughout  the  state  and  to  provide 
helpfid  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions  to  local  schools.  Curriculum 
gujfles  developed  for  statewide  use  are 
hot  "courses  of  study"  in  the  usual 
sense.  They  are  neither  retailed  nor 
prescriptive.  They  are.  as  the  name 
iK^)Hcs,  "gmMes''  rather  than  direc- 
tives. 

There  are,  of  course,  cert.  *n  miui- 
mum  standards  and  regidations  relat- 
ing to  ctirricTdum  laici  down  at  the 
state  level  by  state  laws  and  State 
^9^^^  of  Education  regidations. 
Within  a  hroad  and  general  framework 
established  at  the  state  level,  local 
schools  are  expected  to  develop  in  spe- 
ojfic  detail  a  program  of  learning  expe- 
rieuv'^s- "tailor-made**  for  their  young- 
sters. Within  the  more  specific  frame- 
work th«:s  provided  at  the  local  school 
level,  '-"dividual  schools  and  individual 
teachers  work  out  the  day-by-day 
learning  experiences  most  appropriate 
for  their  youngsters. 

Certain  machinery  lias  been  set  up 
for  curricuhiin  development  in  Florida. 
At  the  state  level,  for  example,  there  is 
a  statewide  curnrulum  conmiittee,  es- 
tablished by  law.  known  as  the  "Flor- 
ida Courses  of  Study  Committee." 
This  co'Minittee  formulates  immediate 
and  long-range  plans  for  statewide 
curriculum  projects,  recommends  the 
preparatjon  of  curriculum  guides,  and 
recoiimiends  instructional  materials 
and  resources  for  state  purchase. 
Members  of  this  committee  review  and 
feconmiend  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  designed 
for  statewide  use.  Suggestions  from 
school  and  lay  |)eople  for  promoting 
desirable  statewide  curriculum  pro- 
grams and  practices  are  channeled 
through  the  Courses  of  Study  Commit- 
tee. 
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Earlier  curriadum  guides  are  usu- 
ally developed  through  a  scries  of  cur- 
riculum workshops  held  during  the 
sunmier  at  the  state  imiversities. 
Tei-ichers,  principals,  sufxirvisors,  su- 
perintendents, State  Department  of 
Education  i>ersonnel.  college  and  uni- 
versity staff  mem^>ers,  and  sometimes 
lay  citi;:ens  i)articipated  in  these  work- 
shops. Those  who  desved  it  could 
usually  secure  college  credit  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  workshops. 

While  the  bulletin  production  work- 
shop contimies  to  be  utilized  to  some 
extent,  other  procedures  have  been 
tried  with  increasing  success  in  recent 
years  ii.  order  to  secure  a  larger  de- 
gree of  participation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  state  curriculum  guides  in  the 
process  of  develonment  or  revision. 
Literally  hundreds  of  people,  including 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  su- 
perintendents, college  professors,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  are  involved 
throughout  the  state  in  various  ways  in 
these  projects.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  these  .statewide  curricti- 
luin  projects  have  stinudated  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  curriculum  improve- 
ment in  hundreds  of  schools  through- 
out the  state.  There  is  even  more  con- 
vincing endence  that  an  impressive 
number  of  school  persoimd  have 
gained  fresh  insights,  formef*  new  con- 
cepts, and  experienced  other  aspects  of 
professional  growth  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  work.  There  is  also 
much  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
tliat  concerns  about  curriculum  Jm- 
provement  originati;ig  regidarly  in  in- 
dividual schools  iiave  their  impact 
upon  statewide  ac  ivities.  It  is  there- 
fore a  process  whi^th  works  both  ways, 
both  "bubbling  up"  and  "trickling 
down"  at  the  same  time. 

Conditions  in  Florila  which  facilitate 
statewide  curriculum  development 

!.  County  Unit  System— Only  six- 
ty-seven districts  in  the  state,  each 
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with  one  superintendent  and  one  board 
of  educatibiu 

2^  One  or  more  instructional  su|>cr* 
visors  in  each  county  through  which 
.th|6rStatci)epartnicnt  of  Education  can 
work; 

3.  jGjoseAvqrking  relationships  and  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  Ix^twccn  the 
State  rDepartment  of  Education,  the, 
Florida  Education  Asr^ciation,  and 
the  colleges  aiid  universities. 

4.  WelL  organized,  active,  and  coop- 
crativerprofessional  groups,  such  as  the 
County  Superintendents  A.s5ociat*on, 
tlie  -Departnieiits  of  Elcn^entary  and 
iSecondary  School  Principals,  the  Dc- 
parthient  of  Supervisors,  tin  Florida 
Council  for  the  Social  Siu.lies.  the 
:FIorida  Council  of  Tca-jhcrs  of  En- 
zgiish.  the  stale  niatlicinatics  and  sci- 
ence groups,  the  Florida  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  t'lie  I'lorida  Council  on  El- 
ementary Education,  the  Florida  /\rt 
Education  Ai>bocialion.  and  the  Flor- 
idaRcading  Association. 

5.  State  fi,.id>  arc  available  to  pro- 
vide at  least  part  of  the  cM>cnse>  for 
statewide  curriajluni  projects. 


Problems 
Number  of  ncxif  teachers  each 
year.  Because  oi  our  rapid  growth, 
many  i:cw  Icacher^  are  needed  an- 
nualK  in  Florida.  Mure  than  half  of 
them  conic  from  other  states  Xew 
teachers  do  not  under  t.»nd  Florida's 
program  of  eduction  and  ha\c  not 
participated  in  the  de\  elopment  of 
-.EIori(kuxurriculum  materials.  Qricii 
tation  of  new  personnel  lonstitutes  a 
major  problem,  Nw  ti-achers  coming 
into  the  state  require  more  copies  of 
Florida's  curriculum  guides.  The  num- 
ber required  for  new  teachers  each 
year  quickly  eats  into  and  ^meiimes 
exhausts  the  supply. 

Difficulty  in  determiniivj     c  degree 
of    educational    advancenu  t  u*hich 
should  he  suggested  in  a  state  eurricu- 
program.    If  it  is  |)itched  too  far 
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ahead  of  most  of  the  teachers,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  them  and  consequently  re- 
jected. If  it  is  pitched  behind  where 
uiost  of  the  teachers  alreidy  are,  it  is 
of  no  help  to  them.  Ideally,  a  stn.e 
curriculum  guide  should  be  3tinmlat- 
ing,  challenging,  and  acceptable  to 
most  of  the  school  jxiople. 

Time  and  staff  limitation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  time  when  people  from 
over  all  the  state  can  get  together  to 
plan  these  projects.  However,  county 
suixirintendeuts.  university  officials, 
and  school  princi|Kils  have  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  in  providing  pro- 
fessional leave  for  their  personnel 
to  work  on  state  committees.  Con- 
siderable effort  goes  into  finding  times 
that  will  interfere  least  with  local 
respon:.ibilities.  The  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  spread  too 
thin  to  do  everything  as  .veil  as  it 
should  be  done. 

PiKauees  limited.  Funds  available 
for  research,  expenses  for  committees, 
consultant  fees,  materials,  duplicating, 
and  printing  are  never  quite  adequate. 

In  spit^  of  our  limitations  and  inade- 
ijuacies,  we  arc  convinced  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  We  have  consider- 
able evidence  to  show  that  the  quality 
of  instruction  is  improving  steadily 
throughout  the  stale.  School  superin- 
tcndei;ts  are  c.xerli  ^g  strong  and  nctive 
lcadcri>hi|>  in  curriculum  improvement. 
The  tax-pa\ing  public  h  showing  more 
interest  in  and  gi\ing  more  support  to 
effort.-*  to  inipru\e  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion than  e\er  before.  The  progress 
that  liai,  been  made  is  encouraging 
The  ruad  ahead  is  long  and  hard. 


An  Exemplary  Program 
in  Georgia 

EsrKi.Li:  U.  Howingtok 
DeKalb  County.  Georgia, 
Schools  Reading  Center 

POPULAR  soxG  of  a  fcw  ycars  back 
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asked,  ''Have  you  ever  seen  a  drcafii 
\vaIking?"=aiKl  answered  its  own  qiics- 
tion  with,  '•\yeU,.I:  d^^^^^  flio^  of  iis 
involved  in  the. DeiCalb  County,-  Gcor- 
.gia»,reading:progtam^^  that  we,  too. 
are  seeing  a  dream  conie  true. 

A  few  years  ago  when  our  director 
of  instniction,  Harold  Dennis,  u-as 
^oing  graduate  work  at: tlie  University 
'^f l3eorgia, 'lie  wi^^^^  with  Tra  Aaron 
and  iiad  an  pppprtuhity  to  observe  the 
wibrk.  done  at  the  University  Reading 
Qinic.  After  He  cahie  to  DeKalb 
Goiinty, Jie  and  Jini  Ghefry,  cur  super- 
iritehdeht.  Became  increasingly  cori- 
vihced  that  a  county  as  large  as  Dc- 
Kaib  must  have  clniic  of  its 

own  to  Miclp  boys  and  girls  who  were 
having:  <Ii(lficnl ty  in;  reading  and  to ,  lielp 
its  te&hcrs: leaf  ^^a^h  childreii 

with  reading  pfoblenis.  About  this 
time  two  o£  the  teacliiiig  personnel, 
iRc^ft  L.  Aaroii,_aii  cleineiitary  prin- 
pip^l»^!>"j!  Estelle  Hbwingtoii,  a  class- 
rdpn^i teacher,  expf cssed.  an^intcrest  in 
seeing  such  arfacilitv'  established  in  tlic 
count}'  aridi  iir  working  with  it-l  These 
two  f}eoi)!c  were  encouraged  to  go  to 
the  Uiiivefsity  of  Georgia  to  get  doc- 
tor's degrees  in  the  area  of  reading, 
widi  tlVc  ini^erstaiiding  tliat  they 
\yoiild  serve  as  director  and  associate 
director  of  the  reading  clinic  for  which 
plans  were  being  made. 

Reading  clinics  attached  to  public 
school s^are  ii siiaUy  de\  oted .  exclu  lively 
to  disabled  readers.  'Reading  cliiiics  at 
colleges  and  liniversitieij  are  estab- 
lished for  the  pniiiafypiirpose  of  pre- 
P?T^hg  ^Piichcrs  to  w'ork  pfTectively 
with  }dis/il)led  readers.  Tiic  DeKalb 
Coiiiily  Read  i ng  Cj  in  ic  I la s  ciubraccd 
both  pur|x)SC5.  Eupils  go  to  the 
rcadiiig  <ch'nic  for  help  in  improving 
their  skills  in  reading,  and  belCalb 
teachers  go  tp.  increase  their  cpmj)C- 
fcTicy  in  working  with  children  who 
:havc  pfobleiiis Jh  rea(luig. 

The  iDcKalb  Couiity  Reading  Clinic 
was  cstablislietl  iii  August  of  1905  for 
-t^ree^main  piirips^^^  1 )  to  take,  on  re- 


ferral from  the  sciiools,  any  chijdreii 
re;<diiig  significantly  beloW'J 
tial  readiiig  aciu'eycnicnt;  level 
nostic  testing  and  for  working,  out  of 
plans  for  remediation:  2)  to  teach; 
soriie  of  tlie  chil (If e; i ;  with  niprc  severe 
reading  problem.^ v.aiid  3)  to  serve  as ;a. 
training  and  in-service  ceiiter  for 
teachers  in  the  various  aspects  of  fe- 
nierlial  reading.  Piiring  .the  %]!  of 
1965  tiifee  DdKalb  County  .teachers 
were  trained,  amdcf  ^If.  Aaron's  di- 
rection, in  clinical  procedures  and' 
techniques;  they  returned  to  their 
respective  scliools  in  5«'i"iiary  to  work 
as  fu  1 1  -t  ime  f  cnied  ial  read  i  ng  teachers. 

Ill  the  spring  of  i966.  tln>ty^^ 
County,  schools  qualified  linaer  Title  Jf 
and  the  county  received  a  grant  of 
fiihds  ill  the  amount  of  $4(X),p(P  for_ 
the  establishnicnt  of  the  Reading  O  in  ic 
aiid  for  the  seUing,  up  of  sateilite:cHn- 
ics  in  the  30  schools  qtialified^  under 
Title  I;  Space  for  the  Readmg  Oinic 
was  providcci  by  feiiio<lcling  tlie  topms 
in  the  basemeiit  of  the  Instnictipnal 
Services  Center  formerly  used  for  the 
librar\'  of  the  old  Oarkston^  High 
School.  By  partitioning,  si.x  sounds 
proofed  cubicles  were  prpyide<i.  Four 
of  these  were  desighedr  to  be  used  for 
diagnostic  testing  and  teaching,  and^ 
were  equipped,  ivith^  book  shelves, 
civalkboards/.ahdrbullctin  boan^^  Qiie 
rooiii  was  set  lip  as  an  observation 
Tooni  with  a  onerway  iuirrof,  nuking 
it  possible  to  observe  demonstration 
tcstiiig  ajul  teaching  being  done  in  :the 
fifth  rooih.  Closed  circuit  televisioii 
was  iiustallecl  to  inake  it:possil)le:to  pb? 
^erve  and  siipervise  testing  and  tcacii- 
ing.  by  means  of  nionitors  iiistaUed  jn 
the  observation  rooin,  the  sixth  ctibi- 
cle.  The  clinic  was  stocked  Avitluriia^ 
riaU  and  equipment.  Some  lO^OOQ 
bouKs  provided  a  wide  variety  of  mate- 
rial on  varying  levcis  of  difiiculty.. 

Satellite  reading  ciinics  were  set  up. 
ill  each  of  the  30  schools  qualified, 
under  Title  I.  *  Each  of  these  schoo^^ 
was  equipped  with  a,  $AP^  reading 
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iabonitorpconsisting  qt  siicii  materials 
as  trade  books,  tape  recorders,  re- 
sponsers,  Polaroid  caiucras,  aijd  a. con- 
trolled; reader;  Liter  six  other  schools 
qualified  as  Title  I:  schools^,  making  a 
tqtaltor  tliirty-s'ix..  Qassrobhi  teachers 
came  to  the  .dinic  during  the  simihier 
for  a  qiiarter-s  traiiiiiig  in  techriiqiies 
J?l:i4''5g5?lls  ^lylj^cined iat ion  o f  d ifii- 
ailties ;  they  then  weiit  out.  to  i!iaii 
these  sateilitecliiiics. 

Perhaps  the  liest  Avay  to  describe 
DcKalb's  program  is  in  tefnis  of  each 
of  its  piifposes.  The  first  of :tlie  stated 
piiq)oses  is  *Uo  take,  on  referral  from 
the  schools;  any  children  reading  sig- 
h  ifican tly  belo\y  tl  le ir  ])6tent  i al  reati  ii ig 
aciiieyeineritdey ej  for  ^  d iagi id st  ir :  test  iiig, 
and  die  Avorking: out  o f  plans  for  reiiie- 
d  iat  ion/'  Pupils  \vlio  are  reacling  sigr 
ttificantly  l)eio\y  \tjieif  reading  acliieve- 
nieiit- level  are  i(lentified  by  classroom 
teachers,  ^^'ho^^ye  their  names  to  the 
school  pniicipaj  \yitji  the  re(|uest  that 
tliey  be  rcferfed  tp^  the  Read  if  g  Clinic. 
Aii  application  form;  called  an-  initial 
(liagnbstic'  a^^^^  is  .filled  out  by 

the  /school.  This  foriji  gives  the  iianie 
of  tire  sttidehtj  his  home  address,  the 
naine  of  the  school,  t lie  iiaine  of  the 
xiassrdqm zteaclicr,  the  cliild's  grade  in 
school^  «Jnd  \y|iellier  or  hot  the  child 
has  rcceivecl  sj)cci€i^^  remedial  help  or  is 
being  tutored:  It  describes-  the  nature 
qi  the  child 's  reading  difticiiity.  One 
section  of  the  ionn  psks  for  infofhia- 
tion  as  to  theJclnTcTs  school  progress  ih 
subject  matter  areas  other  than  reaclr 
ing»  his A-itest  .icliievenient  test  scores, 
and  the  results  of  his  liiost  recent  iiitei- 
ligcnce'tcsl.  ' 

The  ptirciits  «ire  i-isked  to  fill  out  a 
home  in  fpr  in  at  ion  slieet  giving  back- 
ground -  ii  1  fqrm.'itioii  ^  on  tl  le  I  lome  si t ikv 
iiDd  ir  vic\Vs  oii  the  nature  of 
the  chjhrs  problem.  The  cinki  is 
«iskcd/td  fill  put  a  form  ih(lic«iting  his 
prefereiices  :in  radjiig  hiatter  «'ind  liis 
attitiides;fp\vaf(l:r^^^ 

Eachc^pHiicipaj  lijis  on  file  criteria 
;for  referral  to,  die  reading  progranu 
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AVe-ask  tiiat  children  have^avefage  in- 
teliigeiice  or  above,  that  diey  liave  iip 
ext  renie  ei  lipt  ional  in  vol  vements  w  h  icli 
are  obviousjy  dd)ilitatiiig,tlieir 
per  formal  ices.^ai  1(1  t  hat  ^  1 1  iey  be  ,read  jiig 
sigiiificaiitK-  below  their  fes|)ectiye 
•grade  levels.  This  means,  according 
to  purcritei-ia»  frohi-fivc  months  to  one 
year  be[o\v  expectecl  grade  placement 
in  the  first  three  grades,  and  rougliTy 
two  years  or  inofe  below  Jn  aippef 
grades. 

When  the  proper  fpriiis  Have  l>eeir 
received .  ai  the  cl  in  ic,  a  time  ^  is  :set  -  for 
tjie  cliild  t6  be  brought  in  for  diagnos- 
tic testing.  The  principal  is  given  the 
cl  lil  d  "s  scl  fed  u  I  e.,  an  (I  -  it  is  1 1  i  s  fespo  nsi- 
bility  to  notify  the  parents  of  tlie 
scl  led  u  led  tin  ICS  aiid-  to  cpiifiriii  these 
appointments  with  die  readiiie  xliiiic 
statT.  '  ^        ]  ; 

Tlie  coordinator  of  ps\'cliolbgicar 
services  for  the  county  goes  to  the 
sc j lool van d : gives  1 1 le  cl i M I  an  iiid i v i (Ir 
n*al  psychological-  evcil nation,  for  the 
gii  idance  and  in fo rn lat  ion  o f  the  Reridr 
iiig  Cliiiic  staff. 

Once  the  exacJtJiature  of:  tlie  child's 
reading i<l  iflicujty  has  blien  idejitifjed  by 
hie*ins  pf  .appropriate  test  nig  Jproce- 
dures,  a  plan  of  remedi«atipn-is  \yorked: 
oil t  for  1 1  ii  1 1 ;  A  cdjhpl ete  report ^ :  giy- 
ing  the  findings  of  die  clinic  staff  an 
recoiiinicndatioiis  for  work iiig\\yitH  die 
cliilcl,  is  sent  to  the  school.  The  :par- 
ents  are  notified  that  this  report  luas 
been  sent  to  tlie  principal.  They  c«all 
him  for  an  appointment  U)  (IJ^cu  ss.  t he 
contents  of  the  report. 

At  this  poiiit  one  of  tliree  ^pLaiis  of 
remediation  is  chosen:  the icliildr with 
the  least  severe  reading  protein  will: 
be  given  additional  help  by  hisTcgiilar 
classroom  teacher^  ijsing  the  recpni- 
iiiendatioiis  riiade  by  the  clinic  staff; 
the  iiiodefatcjiy  haiulicapped  yoimgster; 
wiir  receive  specic-ib  iiistriictioti  from  «i. 
trained  remedial  teacher  at  His  sclippi 
ind  ividiially  or  in  a  group  comppsed  of 
five,  or  fewer  than  fiverpiipjis;  those 
with  the  most  severe  reading,  han(!i- 
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caps  wilPbe  taugk  riiu^  .at  the 

\  clinfe.  averaghig  ten  h  iiistfuc- 
\  tion?.per  scliooj .niontii. 

The  secpnci  of  our  purposes^ for  the 
reading  clinic  is/^to  teach'  some  ^pf  the 
re^^  witK  more  severe  reading 
^problems/'  Those  feaclefs  Avhoi  are 
reading  three  or  more  years  below 
^-  '^gra(ie-|evei;^or-  Avlio  have^ 

,yond  the  cpnipeten  of  the  remedial 
reading,  teacher  tiie  sclioolj  are 
;  %ouglit  into  the  clinic  for  testing,  if 
possible.  At  the  time  a^  4iag"psis  is 
made,  i^fesllUs  seem  indicate  tjiat 
:the  chijd^  needs  to  %e  taught  at  the 
cHnic,  his  cfard^  is  flagged ;  when  a 
^teaching:s^^^  he  is  given  the 

ppppftunity^fo  c^^^  clinic  to  be 

taughbby:one  of  t^^^^^  staff  nienihers;  all: 
of  whom  are  reading  specmljsts.  Of 
;the^four:|)erma^^^  staff  nienibers^  two 
-  :have  doctor's  degrees,  one  has  a  liias- 
iter's  decree,  and  biie  has  done  \yprk 
beyond;-  ftlie  ^master's  degree— all  in 
the  area  of  readin  As  would  be 
expected^  ma^^^  ciiiidren  re- 

quire  Jpcclili^ed:  k  sucli  as 

GiHingHa^^^^^  Fernald?  and 

Gpopeh^Qiie  value  in  teaciiing  tiiese 
cfiiidfen  at  flie  c^^^^^  is  that  there  is 
oppbftuhity  to  ifitrbdiice  the  teacher 
trainees  to  the  severe  problems  some 
chilufen  Iiave  and;  to  the  techhiqueb 
^  biie  imist  use  AvitivUiem. 

Oijf  tlufd^purpb  is  to  serve  as  a 
training  and?  in-sef  vice  center.  The 
teacljerV  w^^^^^^^  us  for  training, 

are  CeKaii)  teachers  who  have 

^Ineeh  rec^^^^^  the  principals. 

jVVe  ask  that  tea^^^^^  for  training 

b(C  experienced^  whp  have  a 

strong;  backgfoiujd^  in  developmental 
reading.  Tliese  receive  a  nine-weeks 
pj'^cticum  in  the  diagnosing  aiid  reine- 
diatiqnV  working 
frorii^  8::00  p.m.  each 

schop'lulay.  After/a  brief  periocl  spent 
In  stiidyihg  backgiroiind  textbook  inate- 
fial,  iteacherl  be^in  \vorking  with  .chil- 
drei:;  Tliigr  ;afe  taught  how  to  deal 
vir?^,  .%ijdjen'|  reading  disabilities  by 
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diagnosing  arid  teachiiig  chikireri  who 
have  beeii /referred  ao  the  cjiiuc,  under 
the  close  supervision. of  the  clinic  st.^ff. 
.Closed  circuit  television  is  used  to 
demonstrate  proper  cprocecjures  to  ihe- 
'tr?ii>}ees7  and  to  enable  the  supervising 
clinicians  to  observe  teachers  at  work. 
A:libfary  of  \idep  tapes^is  feingtbm^^^ 
for  lise  in  trainingJCjichers^^for in-^ser- 
vice  meetihgs,..an(r  fc^^  with  par- 
eiit-teacher  study  grbiips.  After  each^ 
testing  pr  teaciiing  session  the  teacher 
iiieets  with  her  su|yer vising  clinician 
for  counseling.  At  the  coinpletiprii  of- 
the  nine-weeks  training  session 'teach- 
ers return  to  the  schoois  frbhi  which 
they  cariie. 

All^reiiiedial  reading  classes  .are  sur 
pervisecl  ffoiii  the  reading  ciinic./Vvith 
the'^director  making  periodic  visits  to 
tiie  satellite  clinics.  The  feadiiig clinic 
staff  isialways  oil  call  iof  coiisultatjpri; 
Ih-sefvice  meetings  are  lield^oiice^eacli 
quarter. 

A  follow-iip  is  made  of.  the  children 
who  iiaye  been  diagnosed  in.  the  cfinic 
;aiid  returned:  to  the  classroom  for 
teaching.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  .in- 
quiring into  the  child's  prpgress  .arid^ 
askiiig^^if  further  help  is  needed:  Jf.the 
reconiiiieiKlations  made  are  not  jirovr 
iiig  eff6:ti ye,  the  child  is  reevaluated. 

Each  suiiinier  classes  in  femediah 
reij^diiig  are  offered.  In  these  Hclasse^^ 
childreii  .^re  grouped  for  ihstfuction  by 
reailiiig  jeyel  and  type  of  (disability. 
Xb  group  IS  larger  than  five.;  a  child 
may  eveii  have  the  advantage  of.  a, 
on.  to-one  relatioiisiiip  with  a^eacjier! 
Ihhofar  as  possible  teachers  frpin^the. 
satellite  clinics  teach  these  children, 
and  are  supervised  from  the  reading 
clinic:  Members  of  the  cHiiic  staff 
continue  to  diagiiose,  to  do  remedjah 
teaching,  and  to  train  teachers 
throughout' tlie:siimnier  riiontiis. 

The    first    summer    was  typical:- 
Duriiig:tlie  siiiiiiiier  30  classes  in^remer 
dial  readings  i  . 5  classes  in  develppnien- 
taL  reading,  and  15  classes  iii.  remediai 
mathematics  were  conducted, 'in:.  . thie 
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Title  I-  schools,  involving  a  total  of 
2,021  children.  Tive^  exi>criericed 
teachers  assisted  the  clinic  staff  in.  su- 
>|)^^visirig;theiclas^  One  6f\these  re- 
sdufce  teachers,  a  they  were  called, 
vVsited  each  da^  confer  witli 

teachers^  to  fecommerid  materials  and: 
fethniques:fof  ahdividifal  piipilis^  to  see 
^haf  ie^cheri- Irad^  -  ^^^^^  they 
rieeded,,and  to  serve  a 
betw^^h  the  reading  cliiiic  arid  ^the 
dasses  in  the:schopls. 
.  ASotaPof  23neachers  stiklied  at  tlie 
cliniadirringthesuriinien 
ivhp  Ayere-exp^^^^  fic^d 
Temediaiyread^  su- 
pervising teachers.-_a^^^^    staff  member 
supervised,  a^^^^^  tfain- 
ingf  program.    The  training  followed 
the  usu>U=patte^^^  with  teachers  wpfk- 
ifig;with  children  f  the  cliniq. 

Wrty-three  children  were  taught  indi- 
vidually at  tli^^  ami  313  \vere 
dia|iiosed  and  pfogfanis  of  remedia- 
tipri.were  structured  for  them^^ 

Eif ty-thfee  ^Dekalb  County  Sch pol  s 
riow^havercHnic^  teachers  of  re- 

mMialVfeacU  st-*^'  mehibers.  The 
feng-faiige  objec^^  is  to^place  a  cliii- 
iVtrajnfd  tea^^^^  pf:  a  satel- 

rite:cTinic-in:each  scho^^^^^  system. 
Plans  fdr  the  fu  include  enlarging 
thi' staff  of  the  reading  clinic  to  pro- 
vide for  :more  adequate  supervision,, 
.providing  more  adequate  physical  fa- 
cilities, .antf^^s^^^^^  tiie  feasibility  of 
Ppeningibra^^^  tlie  reading  clinic 

—in  various  sections  of  the  county  so 
;that  its^  services  can  be  :made  avail- 
able t6>more  ichildren. 

Jti  fpekalb  S^^^  everyone  is  en- 
.cpuraged  .to  "d^^  big**  and  work 
:hard>tp/ma^^^^  dreams  come  true. 
To  iraiiijenoiigluteachers  in  the  field  of 
remedial  r^eading^^  and  to  make  help 
avajiable:tp:ever^^^  it  "i 

.  .a  tsystem  with  :8^^  pupils,  is  a  big, 
^big^fream,  Th is^  is  tlie  goal  of  the  De- 
iCaib  rReading^^^  aiid  the  staff  is 

O    ►rking'towardtachiev irig  it. 
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A.  Statewide  Study  of 

Keading  Prpgranis 

Marion  I-  McGuire^^^^ 
University  of  Rhocje4d%<l  .  . 

A  STATEWIDE  STUDY  qii  the  spring  of 
1966=  in  :Rhpde  Island^  was  really  tthfee 
stiuiies  in  one.   Part  I  gajhered^  a^hi.S;^ 
tory  pf  the  1965-66  fpurth^graSe  clas's  ^ 
as  it  relate(i  to  the.primary  grade  read- 
ing program.    Part  II  was  a  status 
stiidy  pf  reading,  programs- throughput 
tile  elementary  grades  for  that  year. 
Part  lit  was  a  slifyey  of  wliatiejemen- 
tary  principals  and  teachers  thought 
they  needed  in  order  to  Have  a  good- 
reading  ;jprogram.   Each  of  these  studr 
les  was  cbmpljete  in  itself  and  produced 
iriformatipri  that  .was  important  tp-prd- 
gram  development  at  both  tlie  state 
and  local  levels.  This  paper  includes  a 
disciissiori  of  Parts  II  and  III— what? 
the  status  was  in  tiie  spring  of  1966 
and'  \yhat  principals  and  teachers  per- 
ceived as  their  .iieeds—aiid  theh^.^^^^ 
back.to  Part  Ttp  discuss  die  history  of 
tlie:fourth.grade:class. 

Tlie  questionnaires  for  all  three 
parts  of  the  stiidy  were  sent  oiit  in  one 
bopklet  to  every  elementary  schopr  ih^ 
the  state  that  liad  a  fbiirth;  grade. 
There  were  346cpublic,- parochial;  and 
private  sciioois  in  the  state  fitting  the. 
description.  Within  a  fe\v  weeks  eigli- 
.  ty-five  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
'  had  been  returned. 

Part  Ili/thc  status.study 
-During  the/  1965-66  school:  year, 
nearly  half  of  the  schopls  had . kinder- 
gartens, inost  of  which  pjahned  feadi- 
mess  activities  for  the  majority  of  the 
class.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  them 
gave  fornial  reading  instruction- to  the 
niajority  of  the  class. 

A  typical  program.  The  largest 
number  of  schools  entered  firstjgraders 
at  five  years,  eight  months.  The  typi- 
cal child  attended  a  schpol  fhat  Avas  or- 
ganized into  self-contained  classroom 
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in -which  (children  were  grouped  by 
:    reading,  ability.    lie  was  involved,  in 
readiness  activities  for  six  or  more 
weeks,  before  beginning  a  wiiole-\yord 
.  approacteto  reading.  A  single  readiiig 
series  was  used  for  the  basic  part  of. 
:His:programj,but  niany  supplemeiitafy 
^readers  were-  available   for  uise  as 
^^^needed;  "     V   ^  ^ 

While  in  the  -primary  grades^  the 
child  Ais^  supplementa^^^^ 
'  terials  and j'n- the  micldle  grades  he  \vas 
frequently  taugl A  avlessdn  in  the  stucjy 
skills;  His  teacher  used  records  and 
tapes,  to  ^teach  iistehiug  skills.  There 
were  kit s  a,n d  other  suppi em ehtary  mar 
terials  in  the  school  for  practicing. 
feadingrskMi^^^^^^ 

Signs  of /clmnge.  The  typical  pro- 
gram  sounds  -fairly  tradit ioiial,  biit ;  the 
sun'.ey  dicl  reveal  a  few  breaks  from 
tiijition.  sFprtyjpercent^bf  the  schools 
during  the  year  1965-66  were  trying 
_*s6niethihg;'new  iiV'b^  or  more  class- 
rooms^ One  arfahgemerit  which  be- 
came .popular  was  the  use  of  three  dif- 
iefent  basal  series  of  readers  for  the 
three  ability  groups,  so  that  the  char- 
acter istfe  series  could  be 
riiatched Iwith  the  heeds  of- the  learners, 
^ahd  also  so  :tha^  slpwer  groups  would 
not^^be  re^^^^^  stories  tliey  had  heard 
twice:Wofe. 

Another  hot iceable  ■  cha hge  wa s  Jhat^ 
classroom  barriers  we/e  begin niiig  tq 
break  down.  The  hiost  pfe'valeiit 
nibve  \yas  .toward  within -grade  group- 
ing, i.e.,  teachers  at  tli^e  same  grade 
Jevei)exciianged:som^  to  achieve 

better  grouping.  Xlahy  schools  were 
using  a  Jbpl in -type  plan  of  cross-grade 
grouping,  and  a  few  schools  had  bcr 
comex(^nipl etely  hqiigrad^  . 
.  So,,  while  a  hiajofity  of  schools  re- 
ihaijied  fairly  traclitiohal,  there  were 
sighs  that  many  tlocaj  educators  were 
search  i ng:f()r  better  ways  to  hand le  i n- 
-diyidiiar  heeds.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  'these  chah  ges  Ay  ere  set  up  a  s  o  rga^ 
fiized;  research  projects  so-  that  differ- 
could:be.teste(l 
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School  principals  have  reported  ajiat 
Part  II  of  the  qiiestiohiiaife  was^.par- 
ticiilafly.  valiiable  in  tliat  itsacquaihted 
theni  witlKalternatives  to  their  present 
prbgrani  that  the  staff -had  Jiot  thbuglit 
^bf,.so  that  participating  jn  the  survey 
was  somewhat  instructional; 

.Pai t^lll:.  necdsJih  readjiig:})^^^  - 

Pfihcipals  and  teachers  thought  that 
t he  gVeate st  need ^  was :  f o  r  read ijig_  spe- 
cial ists-rrfeh  ledial  teache  rs  and  -  con  sii  1  r 
taiits.  Another  need  freqijentiy  men- 
t  ioned '  \va  s  '  teacher  edu  cat  ion  in  read- 
ing. Se  vera  I '  teachers  w'xqip  notes  .on 
this  part  of  the  questiohnaire  saying 
that  they  did  hot  heed  course s.  a&ozj/ 
reading.  They  wanted  courses  that 
-taught ,  them  specific  methods  aiid  tech- 
lu'ques  for  teaching  the  skills  ^ahd^gaye 
them  ahswers  to  their  classfocm  -prob- 
leiris. 

Other  heeds  ihehtibh eel  weje  as  folf 
lows:  hiofe  supplementary  materials, 
binaller^classes,  hiore  tiiiie  to  teachiand 
to  plan,  diagnostic  testing,  .and  better 
library  facilities;  It  is  obvious  that  two 
years  ago  teachers  av ere  loqkihg.  for 
help.  ^ fahy  -  clianges . I la ve  taken , pjace 
over  the  last  two  years  and  I  airi-sure 
some,  improvement  in  prpblehi  areas 
has  been  niade.  . 

One.adyahtage  of  the  Part  3  survey 
was  that  it  caused  principals  ancl 
teachers  to  take  a  good  Ibok  at  their 
programs;  then  the  report  that  fqlr 
lowed  enabled  tlieih  to  see  where  they 
fitted  into  the  statewide  picture. 

This  has  been,  a  brief  treatment  of 
parts  two  and  three,  hut  those  inter- 
ested iii  the  data  can  obtaihi  a  , copy  of 
the  report  through  eric  DociinienURe- 
production  Service. 

Part  I:  history  of  fourth  gradcri 

Part  i  was  ui  little  different  fra^^^^ 
the  rest  of  tjie  survey.  A  liistory  of 
fourth  graders  was  gathered  \vhich 
covered  experieiices  in  reading  frbm 
the  time  the  children  entered  kinder- 
garten. The  twenty  iteins  in  this:part 
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—  of  the  study  covered,  such  factors  as 
=^pe  o£;kinderg*3rten^  entrance  age^. ex- 
tent q£  r^diness  activ it jes,  approach " to 
.  reading,  grouping  ^practices,  materials 
,  -  oCiihstnictioh,;  consultant  service,  iir 
braiy  facilities,. andxohiihtiriity^charac- 
teristics  as  they  applied  to  oneiparticii- 
iaf  dass-throughout  the  state. 

^Availability  of  sM  program 
results.  The  r^sqh  \ye  collected'  the 
histoiy  of  ^bll^tl^. grade  students  was 
liecause  fourth  grade  is  one  of  the 
grades  tested  in;  6 i^^^  state  testing  pro- 
gram  in;'  Oct bbef  ^ of; each  year.  Su r y ey 
data  on  the  ;pnniary  grade  readiiig 
:progfam  of  these  fourth  graders  were 
programed  into  the  conipiiter  with 
state  .testing  program  scores.  We 
were  Jibie  to:  jnatch  survey  and  test 
data  for  eighty-two . percent  of  all  the 
^public^.ipJirocliial,  a^^^^^  :privatc  schools 
in  the  slate.  Tlijs  sample  included 
scoresifor  12,^95?^^^^^  gvtiilc  children. 
The  results  of  tliis  analysis  showed 
which  bf  .the  t\\xnty  factors  that  were 
sufxeyed  contributed  to  reading  com- 
prehension ate  fourth  grade  level. 
Cgmmunity  chqrdct  eristics  affect 
^ '  raw:  scgreSi  One  of  the  important 
findings  was  that  i  eading  comprehen- 
sion jJiiiLscore^^  niuch  more  closely 
felateditq  the  levels  of  income  and  edu- 
,  catipnunlhe  r cqinnitin ity  than  they  are 
to  any  facet- of  the.  school  reading  pro- 
fgfam;  0n  tiie  aycfage,  xliildren  who 
comc-from  comnu  where  the  ley- 
els  of  incoiiie  and  education  <ire  high 
\yili  have  above  average  achievement 
and  yiQe  versa.  Removing  the  effect 
of  inteUigence  oii,  achievement,  hbwr 
ever,  f  emoved: the  effects  of  community 
.chanict eristics.  This  finding  implies 
ihat  if  ^you  :test  two  groiips  and  find 
them,  differeh^^^  the  difference  niay  be 
,  idue4Q=the  anriount  of  money  their  par- 
ents earn  or  the  amount  of  education 
they  recei\:ecr  kind  of 

jprograni    they  Tcceived    in  school. 
.Since  -cpmmun     characteristics  seehi 
to  affect:bptK  .aciii  intelli- 
"e^jto^est  differencesiih  schooLpro- 


gf ams  -it  is  necessary  to  equate  gfpup:i 
bri.  intelligence  through  th6  ixst  of  cp- 
vafiance  or  some  ^similar  process.  The 
deviation  irbm-regfessibn  score  was 
used  in  this  study. 

-Program-eQediveness  criteria:  The 
analysis  of  deviation  scores  for  gf blips 
divided  on. the  basis  of  respbrisesUbrthe 
twenty:  survey  items  revealed  that 
some  reading  practices i a f e  more  lefFec- 
tive  than  others;  Tile  most  effective 
approach  to  read ing  f b r  t li i s  class  was 
*  the  whole-  word  approach  \vith\ gradual 
phonics.  The.  fourth  grade  cpmprer 
hehsibn  scores  for  schools  using  the 
whole-wbrd  method  exceeded  the 
scores  for  schools  using  aii  intensive 
phonic  apprbiach  at^tiie  .01  leWl  ojftsig- 
n ificance,  ThaV  inean s  that  Uiere  was 
less  than  oiiexhahce  in  a  huridre^^^^  that 
children,  taught  by  an  intensive  .pliphic 
approach  comprehended  as  well  as 
children,  taught  by  a  whole- word 
niethpd;  We  aisp  fpund  that  when  a 
cbmplete  phpnics  program  was  added 
as  a  supplement  to  a  basic  prpgram 
t hat  stressed ;  cbinprehehsipn  p ne  oj:  the 
highest  averages  Iii  this^  study  was 
prbduced.  On  the  other  iiand,;the 
of  phonics  workbooks  outside  tlie  con- 
text bf  a  complete  phonics -program 
was  ineffective.  Scores  for  schools 
using:  pho  11  ics  workbooks  were  below 
the  average  e.xpected  fpr  children  of 
equaLintelligence. 

To  draw  a  distinction  here  behveefi 
Ti  com plete  phpn ic s  prpgrain  ancl  jthe 
lise  of' phonics  workl)poks,,.a  complete 
phonics  program  stresses  tjie  deyplop- 
nient  of  auditory,  discrimination,  and 
|)erception  by  including  tnahy  listening' 
and  speaking  activities.  In  cpntrast, 
phonics  workbooks  lend  themselves  to 
hssignnient  as  seatwork.  The  way 
they  are  used  may  emphasize  yisuaj 
practice  whereas  the  applicatipn  ot 
phonics  dependsiapon  aiiditpry  percej^^ 
tion  and  auditory  memory  which:  are 
not  developed  in  a  \vorkbbbl:  program. 

What  the  -findings  seeni  to  say  is 
stress  cpmprehension  in  thejbasic 
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of  theTeadingjpfo  arid  add  a  com- 
plete^ phonics  program  as  a  siipple- 
'inenti  ^Phorijcs  workbooks  ajone  are 
no'iHelp.  At  -least,  this  describes  the 
program  Qiat  sei^med.to  work  for  the 
fourtli  grade  class  st;iidie<j. 

This  finding  is  very  sigtnficant  in 
view  of  the  current  cpntrbversy  over 
^.^ihe^pjace_o|- pj^ 
:gram.  The  decoding  emphasis  Xvas 
shown:  to  b6  Jmpb/ta^^^  if  students 
are  to  under sta^^^ 

they  reach  the  middle  grades,  then 
^comprehension  M  goal 
-fromithe^veryf  begin  n  ing. 

Another  sighifi^^  was  that 

schools ;  that  :provided  help  for  children 
needing  Jt  .du  school  tiihe  scoredi 
inuch 'Ki^^^^  helped 
children  dufin^^  recess  or  before  or 
,  after  school; 

A  liniqiiie  .fin^^^^^  the  study  iii^ 
Toh^d  ;class  size.  Very  few  studies 
have  sHoVylr  any  felationship  at.all  be- 
tvveen^class  size  arid  achievement,  but 
in/tjns  sludy  ^  was  defiriitely 

the  cutoff;  point  for  achieyenierit. 
Wheuicia^^^^  averaged  over  thirty-five 
there  was  a  dfanilitic  arid  sigiiificarit 
dfpp^in  rcciding^c  scores. 

No    basal  redder  approach  J'  Aur 
pAhef  finding  in  tlijs  itudy  ^exploded 
^  tlie^theory  that  there  is  sucli  a  thing 
ai  "a  basal  read^    approach/'  Fre- 
"quentjy  in  the  literatufe  we  find  ref- 
erence' to   the  fe^^  approach" 
as  ^though  all  b       series  represent 
the  sairie  appfoacli.    Our  data  give 
no  supi^ft  {to  supir  a  the   >,  \Vc 
if^und  (Hfjfefen ces  among  groups  risiiig 
diffeferi^^^^^        feadefs  to  be  significant 
at^ the  :0r: level,  lii  other  words,  when 
we -grouped-  together  the-  scliools  usiiig 
oneibasar  series. and  the-schools  using 
anotijef^^M     series^  there  were  great 
differences  in  rtlieir  scores.    \Ve  cah*t 
say  that  any  one  se^^     represents  them 
alh  'Eaclr  series^    really  an  approach 
im  itself.   Since  this  class  entered  fir.st 
iglMe  ;in  ]9i52^  riiqst  of  the  schools 
•were  iisi%.on^  6f  the  fifties*  editions. 
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however,  so  .no  evahiatipii  of;  current 
editions  can  be  made  ori  the  basis  o 
these  findings.  The  importan t  illing, tp 
note  is  that  diff^efent  series  can  vh^. 
greatly  iii  their  effectiveness.  \Ve:also- 
found  that  schools  that  had  several 
siipplenieiitary  readers  available  scored 
niiicii  Higher  than  schools-  having  only 
4lie.basaLfeader.  .   /  -     1^  - 

Implications  for  research 
The  find jrigs. on  the  data^analysis  in. 
this  study  are  useful  to  us  atjbothsstate^ 
and  local  levels  for  plan niiig;and  pro-^^ 
-gfaiji  developmerit.  Biit^  of  fai-^^^^^ 
usefuhiess  are  the  JmpHcatte 
study  has  for  the  future  of  feadmg  ;re- 
sec-vrch  ori  a  national  scale; 

This^  type  of  research  is  riot  ex- 
periiiientation;  it  is  assessnierit;  One 
chafactenstjc  of  assessriient  Js  that: 
dataware  collected  ;a?ten  the- treatments 
are  over.  No  raiidom  assignriient  of 
treatments  is  possible  and,,  therefore^ 
the  .findings  are  not  geriefajizable.  to 
other  groups.  Another  is  Jhat.activi- 
ties  are  limited  to  aii  evaliiatipri  of:pro3 
grariis  already  in  operation,.  It  pro- 
'yides  no  veliicle  for testi ng  iii novations. 
Therefore,  assessiiierit  cari not  replace 
expcrinientation,  biit,  it  can  ^Drpyide-  a 
structure  within  which  e.xpefinieiita- 
tipn  can  be  more  riieaiiiiigfully^ 
planned,  conducted,  and  interpreted. 

A  proposal  structure.  This,  pro- 
posed"  structure  fpr  research^  would 
begin  with  an  assessment  to  provide 
;base-line  data  oil  prograiiis  in  opera- 
tion and  to  divide  all  ischcK)ls  :iiit6-c^^^^^ 
populations  that  could'  be  described. 
For  e.xauiple.  all  schools  that  ajcimit 
firstgraders  at  fi\e  years,  eight^riipntlis 
woiild  coiiiprise  pile  cell  popujation; 
The  schools  admitting  childreri  at  five 
years, nine  riiontlis  wpiild  be^hiipther 
cell  jpppiiiation,  etc.  Geli  populations 
could  also  be  set  put  in  factpriaj  ar- 
•raiigeriierits. 

A  sec6iid:  use  for  assessnieni  iiu  this 
structure  Jfor  research  would  be  4o^ 
cross- validate  the  findiiigs  pf  .experii. 
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irientatipn-  since  ^these. two  types  of  rer 
search vhaye  different,  sources^  or 
-error.  In,  an^expenment^^^t^^^^  teacher 
.may  4eei.;he  is^;playing  ^a  special,  role ; 
thc.studen^^  .mayr feel  like  gu  ; 
^ffie^iiew' m^^  seem,  more  :ih- 

tferesting;  tjie  environment  m^ 
(chajrgedrwith  excitement.  These-con- 
^tnbute-to^^^ 

itfioffife  effect  arid. may  inflate  scores, 

#his/is  ^not:  a  .problem  in  assess^^ 
Gm.the  otlier  hand,  accurate  history 
may  be.  a ^jproblerii. in  assessment tit 
din -be-easily  : to        in  an  experi- 
ment. Size  mayjbe  a:  problem  in  ari^  ex- 

rf)enmentjbut  large  assessment  studies 
can  b^  done;    They  differ  in  many 

?6ther  A\^ys  also  arid  their  different 
methodol()gical  strengths  arid  weakr 
riesses -make  it  ^possible  for  rese^cHers 
to  supplement,  arid  .cross  validate  find- 

^ingsOthrough-^t^^^^^^  types  of 

stiiclies; 

A  Jpcus  for  assessment  A  logical' 
choice  oLagency  for  :the  conduct  of  as- 
sessment studies,  w  the  State 
pepartment>of  Education;  It  has  the 
Jeg4  tbasis,wtlie  :persoririd  the  knp\yl- 
edge^^of  programsMri^  t^^^^  arid  the 
:trust  ofethe  ^ local  Tadiriinistrators  rieces- 
iSary  to  make  tliis  type  of  research 
meaningful;  A  sharirig  of  information 
across  sfate  boundaries  would  shed 
some  light  on  aspects  of  the  reading 
pf  ograriii  ireiate^^^ 

lLweiafe>i6-find  answ^  some  of 
our  major  ;problems  in  reading,  a 
whole  new  structure  for  research  is 
nejeded.  Assessmerit  can  proyide  that 
structure. 


Stafe  Patterns  in  Wisconsin  for 
imprpyihg  Rv.ading  instfuctioh 

ARTHyR  W;  SCHOELLER 

University  of  Wisconsin 
atiMiiwaukee 

wisGONSiN^  was -one  of  the  first  states 
which  the  .State  ^Department  of 


Public  jristructiori  set.up  staridafds  for 
the  certification  of  remedial  reading 
teachers.  Aboiit:  twelve  year^ 
certificatipri  feguja  were  adopted 
which  riiade  ^t^riecessary/fo^^  a  tocher 
to  gain  experience  arid  additional 
course  work  in  reading  iri  order  to  ob- 
tain a  reriiedial.  riding  lice  t^^^^ 

Aithpijgli  the  iicerise  was^^riot  re- 
g«fr<?rf  by  the  state  in  order  for  a 
school  system  to  employ  someone  for 
remedial  readirig  Avprk,  many,  of  the 
administrators  of ^  the  larger  systems 
required  that  this  special  preparation 
and  license  be  obtained  by  a  teacher 
belpre  he  could  be  empb^^  a  reriie- 
dial  readirig  position.  In^  times  pf 
. large^derriand;,  teachefsiwefe  penri^^ 
.in  some  places,  to  coriiplete  ihe  re- 
quired work:  during  their  employment 

The  requiferiierits  duririg  th^^^^ 
years  have  been  minimaj,  but  they  ha^^^^ 
made  it  possible  for  khopls  of  edte 
tion  to  provide  cpur se  work  andicliriic 
practice  for  more  people  thari-wpujd 
hav^  taken  the  work  vpljuntarily; 
Consequeritiy,  speciatprogranis  for  t[ie 
preparation  pf  reading  teachers  are 
now  available  at  the  gradu/^e  level  in 
the  two  universities  at  Madison  ^^a^^^^ 
Milwaukee,  at  Marquette  Unjvers^^^ 
at  eight  of  the  nine  state  universities, 
and^  at  abput  six^  of  the  dghteeri' private 
colleges  iri  the  state;  Hbwever,  not  all 
of  the  colleges  off^r  graduate  work. 

The  present  fequifen\c?nts 
The  Certificatipn  Requirements  f5f 
a  J-eriledial  rjeading;  license  as  tli^^^  are 
outlined  hy  the -Wisconsin^^^ 
partriferi.  of  Pubiic^Insfructipri^^ 
Certificdtidn.StdndardsioU^ 

f.  Remedial:  Reading.  A  Wiscohsin 
teacher's' license  basedMipon  a-degree=is 
required.  In  addition  12  spccialcsemes- 
ter  credits  hi'ust, be  obtained;  QouC^A^ll" 
remediar  reading  arid  in  .a  .remedial 
reading  clinic  are  required.  iTIie  re- 
inainirig  credits  may>be  chosen  ffo^m'-ad-- 
ole'scent  literature,,  children's  litcratur^^ 
techniques^  of  improving  developmental 
readirig,  arid  -techriiq lies  of  teaching  the 
menfally  haridicapped.   Three  years  of 
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teaching  experience  are  a  prercqtiisite-  to^ 
.  obtaiiimg  this-liceifscV 

Thesearch  for  improved  icqiiircmeius 

At  the  spfing^me^  tlie 
execiitive*lybafd  of  the  Wiscoiisin  State 
Reading.  Association  apppiiited  three 
=ineinbefs  'to  an  ad  hoc  certifi'c^tioii 
cbnimjttee  ;  .  to  study  the  ceftifica- 
tTon  fequireniehts  for  a  feading'teaclier 
in  Wisconsin  and;  ;tO' develop  a  pro- 
posed program  oft  improved-  require- 
ilients.''  Theodore  Harris,  Norniah 
^Ffeiizel-ahd  Arthur  Schpellef  (chair- 
niaiii);  were^appojnted-  to  this  commitr 
;tee.  ^n:die  :fa!>bf;4%  Thomas  Bar- 
rett rephced.  Harris  \viien  the  datter 
hipvechtpiXX^-isliihgtpn; 

-AjcloseMiaispn-Avith  the  IRA  Profcs- 
sion*airStandards  a  Conmiit- 
tee'  was  estabjisliect  ^  Dorothy 
Dietrich^  the  cochalhnan  of  the  inter- 
thationajLcoim^^  At  the  request  of 

tiie  Wisconsin  Harris  was 

axohsulbnl  t^  -larger  committee  at 
their  Is^ovembef  ^1967  meeting;  As  a 
re  suit, ,  ad  j  u  stmenf  s  were  mad  e  i  n  *  bo  t  h 
ceftificatioii  proposals  so  that  at  the 
ipresehf  tinie^^^^^  and  th.e 

Wisconsin  are  very  siniilaf; 

it  is  lipped' that  this  will  strengthen 
'botli.pfoposals. 

The"*Wisconsih  conimittee  also  sur- 
veye^d'  the  dffefings  in  and^  opinions 
about  reading  courses  being  ofFefecl  in 
the  ihstitiitipfis  of  higher  learning  in 
'Wiscbiisiii;  Teachers  of  special:  read- 
ing; progfains  were  questioiied  about 
^tiie  ;pfoce(hires  and  fegulatioiis  that 
were/  lieedt^d  to  establish  and  operate '  a 
renied  i  al-  re  ad  i  iig .  cehte  r  t  o  d  ifigiio  se 
arid"  treat  children  with  riieasiirable 
reading  disability.  These  findings 
were  added  to  information  obtained; 
'from,  the  sixteen  other  states  which  re- 
quired addltioiiaf  w'ork  for  granting  a 
-  5pecial  fe.idihg^^license. 

The  filial  proposal  Avas-coihplcted 
and:preseh_ted  to,  the  nienibership  ineci- 
ihg.  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Reading 
^"ociation  on  April  is,  1967  and  it 

f  29; 


was  accepted  rim  principle.  Dii  Novem- 
ber 2,  1967  the  revised"  pfqppsat  Avas 
accepted-  by  tlie  state  asspciatiori' and^ 
turned  over  , to  Sclioelkr's  Certificatipfi 
Study  Committee  ^for  final  refiriemej^^^ 
and  for  .pfesentatipn  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Eiiblic  Instruction; 

The-^fiual  report  w^-is  :presented  to 
the  Wiscbnsin/Teaclier  Education  .:arid_ 
PfofessionaKStaiidardssGpnimission  p^ 
March  .29,  1968.  Further  discussipn 
wili/  take  place  and' if:  apprbVecl  by  tlie 
TiE.p.s.  Coiiiinissibn,  the  prpf)bsal  will 
be  presented  at  a  piiblic  hearing  of- 
concerned  parents  and  citizens.  Tlie 
recoiiimendatiohs  of  these  t\yo/ groups 
wili' be  giveiv  to  Williaiii  Kalil.  tlie 
state  super i lite  11  dent,  who  can  decide 
the  ultiiiiate  adoption,  revisiph,.  or  de- 
nial pf-'^^this  proposal, 

1- he  n  ew^  ce  r  t  i  fi  ca  ti  o  n  p  ro  p  osal  -  for. 
leading  teachers,  specia  1  ists, 
and  supervisors; 

A  special  feature  of  the  proposal  [s 
the  reconimendatioh  that  graduates  of;., 
all  tejicher  education  curricula  be  j]e- 
quifed  to  complete  a  three  credit 
course  in  Tcadiiig  of  ^its  equivaleiit  in 
order  to  be  certified  for  teadiing; 

Another  interesting  aspect,  pf^  the 
prpposal  is  the  omission^  of  word- 
"reinedial"  from  any  part  ol  the  fec- 
bnimeiidatioiis.  The  cpnitiiittee's-^pro- 
posal  reflects  the  opinion  pf  many 
teachers  in  the  state  that  tlie  coiiiiota- 
tion  of  "reniediar*  is  detf iniental  to- 
a  school  pfogfaiii  and  slibiild'  riot  be 
used. 

The  proposal  for  iiiipf oved-  certifica- 
tion of  reading, teachers  sets  up  a  th7f  ee 
step  sequeike  of  , advanced  course  wbrk 
aiid  direct  experleiice  in  the  field  ip 
prepare  reading  teachers;  specialists, 
working,  as  corisujtaiits  with  teachers 
of  as  diajs^.iostic  specialists,.and,  Jjiallyi 
full-fledged  reading  siipefvisbfs. 

The,  fecpmmerided.  certification  re- 
quirements ;fo!lbw: 

1 .  Recbhiinendation  for  Changing:  and 
improving  the  Present  Require^ 
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a; 


ments  fprthe  Gertificatioh  of  Re- 
mediafRead 

a.  The  presehtireguiatiori^^^^^  the 
certification  of  a.  remedial  read- 
ing: teacher  sh6_uld  ^ 

b.  The"fpllowirig.threeistep:desig^ 
for  ^the  certification  of  readifig 
teachers,;  specialists  as  cohsul- 

—  ..^tahtsvpr-clihicians,-^ 

sbrs-^hpuid  ^be  adopted;  and:  re- 
quired; ofnpers^^^^  who.  wishrtb 
be  certified  for  any  or  all  of  -  the 
:^sitipns  mentioned  above. 
2;  Sl^cial  GerHfi^tio  Requirenierits 
for  the  Gertific       of  New  Teach- 
ers. 

^!ach  ;perspni  requesting  ce 
cation  as  an .  elemeritaryi  middle 
school,,  jun^ipr  ^h^  secondary ^ 
or  exceptional  teadier  niust 
=have  a  three  cred it ; cpii r se,  or  it s 
equivalent  in  developmental ! 
rfeading  iri:  order  tp  be  ap- 
prpvedj  Some  practicum=  work 
in  reading:  ;must  also  be  in- 
cluded inUhtprogja 
.Other  riding  and  language 
jarfsicburses  should  be  available 
in  teacher  education  curricula 
for  theinecessaf y  pf eparatibri  of 
t?^chefs  bf}  reading  in.  middle 
schools  a^  junior  and  senibf 
high  schools., 
Gertificatibn^as  a-Reading  Teacher 

3  . 

^  .  Gertificatibn  as  a  Reading  Teacher 

4  wpuld^p^e^  tb  serve 

time  teach  of  reading, 
disability  cases  or  as  a  full  time 
teacher  bf  corf  active  or  develbp- 
tmentalvTeadirig^^^w  ability  tp 

identify  and  ^recognize  reading 
problem-cases  apprb- 
pf iate  prpgram  for  the  preventibri 
and/br  the  cpffection  of  these 
problems. 

A  ceftifij  d^ teacher  with : three  years 
oCri^^iPS.  '^xperience  may  be  cef- 
'  itified  a^^  Teacher  3  upon 

^  *he  satisfactory  completion  of  a 


b. 


3. 


.master's  degree  bf  its  equivalent 
in  advanced  courses, 
a.  Required; 

Deveiopmental  rcadirig^ie- 

mehtafy  . 

I3evelopmehtal  f eading-^-sec^ 


Diagripsis  and  tf  eatmeht  of 
riding  disability- —  ~- 
Reading;cj  iri  icpfactice 
Seminar  in  reading 
The^  remairiirig  requirements  to 
6e  selected-  f rotfi : 
Other  readirig:cburses:and  serii- 
ihars 

Ghildf en's  and  adolescent  litefa- 
tiife 

Learning  aiid  human  deyejopr 
merit 

y isual-niobr-pcfceptiial  pro  b - 
Icriis 

Measurement 
Language  arts 

Curriculum,  histpfy^  dnd  philos- 
ophy ^f  education 
Exceptipriai'childfen: 
Guidance  and  counseling. 
Geftification  of  a  Reading  SpeciaU 
ist  2  who  would  serve  as  a"  fe^^^ 
consultant  or  diagnostician  deperid- 
ing  on  the  area  pf  coricentfatib^ 
lected 

a.  Developmental   R^Jirig;  :Spe- 
cialist  2  (consuitant) 
A  Peyelbpmentar  Re^^^ 
sultarit  2  should  be  able  tb  work 
with  classrborii   teachers  and' 
reading  teachers  in  siifyeyirig 
the  ongoing  pfograhi  arid  mak- 
ing suggested  changes  to  lielp  , 
cafry  but  the  district  reading, 
program. 

The  sariie  pfep.iratibri  as  the 
Reading  Teacher  3  would  he: 
required  with  the  additipn>br\a 
sixth  year  program  :o^;gfa^^ 
work  iriciuding: 

An  advanced  cpiirse  or  courses^ 
in  developriieritar  reading  pr  the 
psychplogy  bf  reading 
Advanced  course  in  the  diagnp^^ 


sis  and  remediation  of  reading 
ai;d/or  learning  problenis 
Gurriculum  development 
Superyisida 

Semantics  or  linguistics 
Internship    with    a  qiiaJified 
•  reading^  consultant  of  supervi- 
sor at  various  age  levels  iii  a 
school  setting 
K*'*^Diagno|ti?Tlea^^ 
'^(rfeading  clinician) 
A  piag:ri6sjic  Reading  Clinician 
2  would  serve  in  a  diagnostic 
center  of  clinic  and  should  be 
able  tO:pfovide  expert  diagnosis 
>ah3  programs  of  remediation 
for  the  more  complex  and  se- 
yefe  reading  disability  cases. 
This  teacher  should  also  be  able 
to  assist  Readiiig  Teachers  3 
who  are  jW^^         with  cprrec- 
tive  and  disability,  cases. 
The  sanic  preparatiq    as  the 
Reading:  Teacher  3'  \y6uld:  be 
required  with  the  addition,  of  a 
si.xth- year  program  of  graduate 
work  including : 

An  advanced  course  or  courses 
ih-the  djagn  and  remeclia- 
^191}  of  reading  and/cr  learning 
proiiieihs 

A^lyanced  course  in  develop- 
mchtabreadirig  or  psychology  of 
reading 

Individuai  testing 

Glinic   practice    in  individual 

testing: 

Semantics  or  linguistics 
Internship    with:  a  qualified 
reading  clinician  dealing  with 
various  age  levels  in  a  clinic 
setting 

Ceftificatio^^^  of  a  Supervisor}* 
Rj^ding  Specialist  ,1  (supervisor) 
A  Reading  Su^^^^  1  should  J>e 
abjerto  develop  with  the  staff  a  sy.«>« 
teni-wide  reading  philosophy  and 
cfifficulum  based  oh  the  vafyhig 
heeds  and  competencies  of  individ- 
"A!''KIB>'^  ?nd  teachers  as  well  as 
\9  participate  in  per         and  staff 
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evaluations,  budget  fecommenda- 
tiohs,  and  policy  determiriations-in 
cooperation  with  parents,  teachers, 
other  supervisors,  and  administra- 
-tofs. 

The  Rcadiiig  Supervisor  i  would 
complete  the^  f equirenients  for  both 
the  Reading.  Consultant  2  an^,  the 
Reading  Clinician  2  in  a  seventh 
year  program .  leading  to  doctor's 
degree  of  its  equivalent. 

a.  Courses  required  ffom  at  least 
two  of  the  following: 
Administration  and  supervision 
Advanced  research  and  statisr 
tics 

Public  relatiphs 
Instnictibnal  media 

b.  The  applicant  should  also  .pro- 
vide evidence  of  leadership  abil- 
ity in  previous  reading  posi^ 
tions.  This  eyidericecshould  inr 
chide  written  recommendations: 
ff  ohi  pfevious  empjoyers. 

.VOTK :  A  person  who  dpes^  not  haye 
three  years  of  classroonr  experienc^^ 
may  be  provided  with  provisional -cefr 
tificatipii  for  the  teaching  of  ftadirig 
dependent  on  his  other  qualifications,, 
recommendations,  and  felated  expefie 
ehces. 

Conclusion 

At  the  present  time  tiierexis j  littlef or 
no  indication  as  to  whether  the  State 
Department  will  accept  or  reject  ;this 
pfoi)psal.  It  is  hoped  that  this,: pro- 
posal or  a  better  one  will  be  adopted" 
for  use  in  Wiscniisin  before  the  end  of 
1 968  as  one  measure  that  canihelp  r;to. 
inipfoye  feading  instriictiqii. 

The  iieed  to  improve  the  certifica- 
tion requifeiiients  for  teacliers  oL  read- 
ing is  evident  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
eniployhieiit  of  readiiii;  teachers 
spurred  on,  esi>ecially,  .by  federal  sup- 
port through  Elenientary  and  Secondr 
ary  Education  Act  projects  since  1S^5. 
There  are  few  qualified  Jeachers  avaH^ 
able  to  f\l\  these  j)psiti6ns,^and  conscr 
queiitly,    many    unqualified  persons 
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have  been  accepted  tints  .lowering  -the 
status  of  reading  teachers  in  {)artici!lar 
as  well  as  teachers  in  geiieral.  The 
difficulty  of  -teaching  reading  adc- 
quatejy  io  all  9!:  today's  cliiidren-^lis- 
advantaged,  dijabled,  an?i  ini]Kiirc(I— 
Hiaices  it  imperative  that  .teacliers  with 
special  preparation  in  reading  I)e  ciii- 
pjoycd;  at  several  levels-of  coinj)etcnce 
Jii  most  sciiool  S}'Steihs, 
^  These  reconihieiuhticns  arc  in  ac- 
cordance witii:  thosf'  of  the  IK A  Profes- 
sional iStr*ndards,  Coniniittce,  althbngh 
iWly  differ  in  some  of  the  details. 
Adopt 5 "g  t^ ^ tsc  r ecoinineiKlat ion s  for 
the  state  would  place  Wiscoiisin's  cer- 
tification;at  a  nuich  higher  level  than 
tliat  of  most  states  and  soiiiewhat 
higher  than  the  rRA  rc(|uirenients. 
The  Wisconsin  leading  teachers  be- 
lieve tlmt  tin's  is  important  if  Wiscon- 
sin ciiiljrtf  en  are  to  receive  the  im- 
proved instruction  and  guidance  in 
rcadmg  \yhicli  tjiey  deserve.  There- 
fore, the  ^Viscoiisin  State  Reading 
Association  iiieinhers  and  many  others 
arc  hopeful  that  these  new  require- 
ments will^  be  adopted  by  the  state 
£of 'Wiscoiis^  otiier  states  so  that 
the  reading: and^  other  rclatecl  learning 
skills  of  today's  and  toniorrow's  pupilb 
will:  l>e  benefited  by  the  iiiiprovemeiit 
of  thc^teachers.  si)ecialists»  and  siipcr- 
yispf  s  i  h  1 1  le  fid  d  of :  read  iiig. 


C^rgatiizing  an  Exemplary 
Reading  Program 

Bernard  L.  Esporite 
and:RAyAi.ENK  Bkizfndine 
Soiith-  Western  City  Schools. 
Grove  City,  Ohio 

SINCE  tiie  fall  ;6f  1965  the  South- 
western City  Schools  have  been  in - 
ypl  ved  5in  cfgaii  izj  iig  exemplary  read  - 
.ing::f)f6granis.  A^e  started  at  the  ele- 
mchtary'  level  and.  have  progressed 
through  the  entife  school  svstem.  We 


arc  presently  awaiti^ig  the  adoption  of 
oiir  plans  for  the  senior  high  scliqb) 
program,  Tlie  key  to  success  .in  the  cs- 
tablishhicht  of  any  new  program  is 
liivolvenient.  I*i  .order  to  get  coiiiniit- 
iiieiit  to  a  ])rograiii  or  ah  iVJea,:tlie=curi 
ricuhini  ^leaders  of  a  school  district 
must  involve  in  the  plaiihiiig  all  tliose 
.])eople  who  might  be  exiKicted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Students, 
parents,  teacliers,  aiicl  adniinistrators 
must  l)e  given  dVreful  consideration  in 
the  plaiiiihig  of  a  new  program;  In 
addition,  careful  consideraiioiVimist  he 
giv'Mi  to  reyiewiiig  the  available  litera- 
ture, talking  witli.  coiisidtaiits,  arid^ 
\n sit  ihg  (1  ist  r ict s  that  iia ye  i ii:ioy ati ve 
programs.  These  activities  do  lijucli 
to  prevent  one  froiii  niatirig  the  same 
111 i btak es  1 1  lat  otl ler s  have  inade;  The 
staff  of  the  Soutli-VVestern  City 
Schools  have  iised  a  iiuiid)er  ot  cliffer- 
cut  teclini(jues  to  provide  for  the  total 
iiivblveiiient  of  the  coiiinuniity. 

Stafj  ihvolvciimit 

The  staff  hivolvement  most  often  be- 
gins with  an  evaluation  of  the  present 
reading  prograni.  Teachers  .are  asked 
♦o  suggest  changes,  point  out  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  generally  com- 
nient  on  the  reading  prograni- in  their 
school.  The  evaluation  sessions  are 
followed  by  general  stall  meetings  to 
discuss  readiiig  and  propose  cliiinges. 
Teachers  are  eiicouraged  to  suggest 
places  to  be  visited  and  consultants  to 
be  cohsi(iero(b  The  genera]  hieetihgs 
are  followed  by  individual  interviews 
of  all  staft  nieiiibers.  These  interviews 
include  all  staff,  members,,  isuch  ^  as 
sj)eech  and  hearing  thefapists,  the 
sciiool  counselor,  the  schooKpsycholp-. 
gist,  and  tlie  school  nurse.  The-reasonr 
for  these  hiterviews  is  to  assure  every- 
one an  op|>ortuhity  :to  voice  1  lis  ideas 
oh  changes  in  the  proposed  reading 
project 

Think  shop 

Think  shops  are  used  as  a  means  of 
get t i ng  the  L  most  r  1  lel  p :  f rohi  cpiisultant  s 


v  a^id'  as.  a  iiricans.  ofihavm^  staff  mefe 
^0^1^^^^^  with  the  autlionties 

S^r    ayMla%.  In  jhesers^^^^ 
?J   '\  the  develop- 

:  ^niertt^^^^^^  meeting  prckredures 

' '  $v  3whKh>w^^^^  to  interaction. 

t  ^-S^ffic  6^^^  developed 
1;  r  ;f6rc^thmfc  shops Jn:  an  attempt  to  bring 
-:  /abotil^desire^ 

i      "The  arid  individual 

/  ^interview^^  shop  pro- 

yjd^^fe^^^  of r  consultants  that  the 
,  - '  sjSfft^/wo^^^  Gorisultants 
X,    arid^stifi^^  are  arranged  Jn 

-sm^jf'dis^  vary- 
"    Jng:  :p6irits  ofr-  vieW  are  represented: 

This:sSms:^^^ 
:  v: ;  Tfie/^ctiial" day^ofi  the;  think  shop  is 
:S/  ^vtded  up^intp^^s^^^  A  large 

J  :  Vgmeralisession -  is:; a^         -  by  ill  *par- 
tticipants^  -where  icohsultants  can  pre- 
r,^;;^  'sent^M^.and  themselvcSi 

:  ;:r  whjie  sl^^ 

\listen  >  bij  t  -  dp  |n  ot 
/    ;SmaHer.grpup  mee 
^  -  ^  fhanrfen/mem  informal 
/    atinospherc  cp^^         to  a  genersJ  give 
and^bke^p^^^^       iupbng  alUthose  in  air 
■tendai^^^^^    At  ilWend  of  the  day,  all 
^     participants  meet^ price. again  as  a  total 
groupiandEtheratmpspWe  pf  .th^^ 
j^oup.^meetings;pre^^        At  this  time, 
ilie  activities  of  the  day  are  summa- 
:    Tized  arid  the  ent^^^  are 
cbmpiled.  and  distributed  to  the  paftici- 
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The  local'  school  ira,  »ch6bl  district 
PTA  Councij,  arid  the  professional 
staff's  Gouricil  of  Iristructiori  (repre- 
seritirig^all  schools)  afe^all  exposed  to: 
theprpgnmij 


Cbriimu^^^^^  is  started 

at  :the  j^ass  f 6^^^^^  Parents  of  childreri 
who  w  affected  hy  the 

;pr6gfamrafe  inyited^.t^  become  a  mem- 
Jter  pfiatpa^^  This 
group  is  given  ra  iu^^  of  the 

proposed  ipfogram  arid  encouraged  to 
msJce.^cpfnmeri  arid  suggest  changes. 
The  initiaWgf^  deyelpped  the 

skeleton ^ p f  the  prograrirand  the  parerit 
:  groups  are  instfumerital  in  fitlirig,  it 
out.>  MofeXgroups  are  encpufaged'  to 
take  ipart  as  the  program  progresses. 


Mqintemnce  of  hivdlveincftt 

'Orice: the  program  begins: to  function 
ai  group  ^  is  prgari ized  which  fepre serits 
a  cross  section  of  all  who  part  W  , 
in  ihe.planriing.  This  advisory  c6u^ 
is:  riiade  up  of  teachers,  adri^iinistratbrs, 
.parents,  consultants  to  the  :prpgrariii 
represeritatives  of  local  service;  g^<mp^^^ 
and  a,  representative  bf5'the  Ioc^^  noriT 
public  school;      .  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  ady isbiy  :cbund^^ 
is  to  senre  as  a  spjjndirig  iKia 
activities  arid  practices  M  the  project. 
It  also  serves  as  a  cpritiriuous  evaluatbr 
bf^tiic  pfbject  and  as  a  riudeiis  for  fur- 
thenplanriirig; 

This  has  been  a  review  bf  some  of 
the  piarinirig\practices.  of  the  Sputh- 
Westerri  Gity  Schools.  Now  let  us 
look  at  some  bf  the  result. 

Orgariizing  the  senior 
high  school  program 

Duriiig  the,  first  semester  bf  the  presr 
ent  school  year,  the  plarinirig  phase, 
for  a  senior  high  school  program  iwa^^ 
begun.  Implementation  of  the  high 
scHopl  plan  will  cpriiplete  ^^^r 
plary  rcadirig  project  in  bun scHbbl  dis- 
trict witii  a  K  through  12  pfbgrari. 

Assuinptions 

Other  than  the  basic  premise  that 
the  readirig  pfbgrani  wbuld  be  iriter- 
disciplinafy  in  scope,  arid- multi-fao^^^^ 
in  its  approach  to  communlcatipri 
skills,  only  three  assuriiptipns  were 
identified  prior  to  the  actual  plarimng 
process;  Simply  stated,  the  assump- 
tions were  as  fpllovirs : 

1.  innovatiori  hiust  have  a  basis  In 
educational  needs. 

2.  Professional  teachers  have  the 
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poteritiai  for  dey 
'  tivCvideas  and  progniins^^  - 

,    3j-  ^Eyery  secondar^^^^^^^ 

teacher  of:  reading;  He  is  a 
-  .^  ^  ^  teacKer  of  subject  matter  who 
:  ,    '       views  reading  as  a  tool  for  leafn- 

:Frymier  supports  the  first  of  these 
assumptions  in  this  statenient:  "Iniio- 
\     yatipn  in  the  nanie  of  expeririientatiori , 
liP-pJacerin  education  totlay,.  nor 
tes  cliahge  for  tlie  sake  of  cliange. 
.V     Unless:lbe  change  grows  61^  of  a  Teal 
:  /    cp"cemfor  mip^^  and  linLess  it 

is  studied  exhaustiyeiy,  tliere  is  little 
_  r<»spn  to  ^he^^^^  that  aiiy  significant 
develbpniehts  ra^^  for  it  is 

in  the  process  o£  stndying.  tlie-cliahge 
that  those  invpiyed^.^^^^^^^  to 
be  affected  !^^^^ 
Tlie  second  assiiniption  is  merely 
:   another  way  of  saying  that  the  teadier 
is  tlie  hipst  inii)oftaiif  \\ifiable  in  ete 
:  U  a  tiwcher  sees  the  iiced  for 

:  ^  cliangyin  his^c^^^^  he  caii  usually, 

y^.  "bring  aBout  tj^^^^^  LikeVvise,  if 

teadiers  see  tl^^^  a  cliarige  in 

Pfograni,  given  the  opponuhityi  they 
;qin  'find  a  means  of  hiitiating  the 
change.  It-is  true  that  administrators, 
SiipefvispK^  consultants,  and  others 
^nihelp:bat^  m  analysis,  tlie 

;   taskj^is  ov^^ 

Tlie  fihalr  assu^^  is  contrary  to 
Qne  -usuall\^  adyocatcd  in  secondary 
heading  pfogfani^  At  tlie  secondary 
level;  eve^v  teacher  is  not  a  teacher  of 
roiling  for  tw'o  very  good  reasons — 
twining  and  time.  Few  lugh  scliool 
teachprs  luive  im^^  in,  the 

leaching  of  readings  lior  dp  content 
«lirea:te<ich^  time  in  the  hllohed 

chss  period  to  provide  reading  instruc- 
tion: in  addition  to  t lie  required  subject 
matter.  Thefefofe  tlie  secondary 
teacher  is  iipt  a  teaclief  of  reading,  but 
he  i|  ah  impprtaiit  ^  of  the  reading 
rpfpgran).   Even  tliougli  lie  docs  not 

/♦Jacic  iR.  Frymlcr,  The  Nature  of  Educa- 
./«o»fl/  Aff//m(/,  . Columbus:  Charles  E.  Afcr- 
rimBobks,  :196.5v'  " 

;  -  I 


"teacli"  reading,  he  learns  about  it  iri 
prter.  to  enhahce  and:^^iit^te  the 
leafiiing  of  his  students; 

Planmftg 

^  In  keeping  \vitii  the  assumption 
first  step  in  pjahiiihg  tlie-reading:pro^ 
grain  \yas  a  (leterniinatiqn  of  tlier 
citipnal^needs  at  tjie  high:schppi  levd. 
Data  concerning  tliese  n       .was  col- 
lected ffoni  staftnieetings,  small^^group 
conferences,  and  cpnsidt 
idty  repfesehtatives.   The  needs  iden- 
tified in  these  sessions  were  catego- 
rized into  general  areas  and  subrriitted: 
to  tlie  staff  for  further  discussip^^ 

Prpfessional  materials  (jburnajs  and 
^bopks)  were  madl available 
ulty  aiid:  smail  interest  gfpups  \y€te 
formed  frpni  volunteers  ^particular^^^^ 
interested  in.  \yorkirig  pri  one  of  the 
iiTpis  of  need  prevM'ously-|identifi<ed! 
Visits  to  scliopr  systems  which  hdcl 
successful  i)rog^ams  in  the  ipiahned 
areas  were  arranged:  Gonsuttants 
were  utilized  iby  other  ^interestigroups; 

As  j)ianning;Rrpgfessed,  some  of:  the 
planning  areas  were  subsumed  'unfe 
otiier  areas  and  a  plan  began  t6^shai>e. 
The  teiitative.pian  n^as  resubmitted^  to; 
the  faculty  and.  minor  revisions  were 
incorporated. 

The  final  plan 
Professional  growth:  jocus.  on  pr^^^^ 

The  result  ortjie  btal  staff4jnvpl\^^^ 
hieiit  in  planning  a  neyv  reading  . pro- 
gram is  hot  so  inuch  a  product  as  itiiV 
a  process.  In  fact  the  majpr  feature  of 
the  new  program  is  its  focus  Jon  a 
process-^in-service  ecltication.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  program .  the  fac- 
ility will  be  engaged  in  curriciihini  en- 
ricliinent  tlirougli  professiohal.  stiidy  of 
reading.  Organized,  imodepartment.^^^^ 
task  groups,  eacli  group  will:  study  the 
relatiphsliip  of  reading  to  tiieir  subject 
areas;  Released  time  is  to: l>e. provided 
during  tlie  scIiooI  day  by  erhploym^nt^ 
of  paraprofessionals  who  vyill  perform 
clerical,  nionitorihg,  and  ptheK  roii^^^ 
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^^^tasks;  Activities  of  the  task  groups 
wilKbc  cdordihated  by  a  reading  con- 
sultant and  research  ior  eaclv  group 
^ill;  be.  conducted  ;by  the  department 
hcid;  who  is  ^provided  mth  additional 
ftimc  foraM  ^ 

Een6dically,4ntefdepartm^ 
.groups^  will  meet  to  integrate  the  acr 
tiyitjcs  of  lAe  /taisk  groups.  Intefr 
disdplinary  sem  authori-r 
ties^'Sqm  Ifiel^^^  other  than  education 
wilUbciheld  regu 
Thc-plsm  includes  provision  for  an 
'  cxtcnsiyc  professional  jibraiy  arid  a 
:professipnal-st{^^  staff. 

Communic^ 

Although/the  niajpr  part  of  the  de- 
yejopment^  reading  program  re- 
siiJt^fnMTit^ 

:ities^  ther  Stafr  rie^  to  provide 

^imftiediate  services^  for  di.^bled-  read- 
erSj^re^u^^  in  readirigrand 

?i  jWell  equipped  laboratory.  These 
heeds  werermet  a  cqmmuriica- 

tiohs  dabor^ity^^^  by  two  teach- 

,ers:-and^ equipped  for  remedial  enrich- 
men  tiand=  de^^^^  study.  At  the 

outset^,  students ^  in  the  com- 

muriications^lab  voluntarily  or  through 
refefrali  f ©thef  uses  oLthe  lab  Vvill  be 
developed  .J by  the  var  ious  task  groups 
and  CQpfdinated  by  the  reading  corisuU 
:t^fs;  _ 

tearningjcenfer 

A  \yidespread  educational  need  is 
the  proyilion:  Q    additional  le«nrriing 
^hiateriafs.    This  need  was  also  ex- 
pressed at  pur  ^high  school  and  tliere- 
fpre  die  Vpljans  inch^  increase  in 

:thc  iquaritity  arid  variety  of  niaterials. 
.Npt  only  boqks^  but  also  slides,  filrii- 
stripSj^  traiispafencies,,  tapes;  arid  rec- 
ords wi]l=  provided.  However, 
providing  these  things  is  not  eripiigii, 
ipr  too  often  reispurce  niaterials  are 
:stpred  Jn^  closets,  offices,  or  locked 
fopriis.  It  is-  essential  that  resource 
materials i]^^^^  tr»  students.  In 

0--*er  b:  linsure        this  be  possible. 


the  high  sciipoi  iibrafy  will  be  ex- 
panded to  a  learriirig  center  with  areas 
fjor  listening  arid<  viewing,  leisure ^read- 
irigi.  irideperiderit  stijdy^,  seminar  group 
meetings,,. and  production  of  teaching 
aids.  The  assistant  librarian  willt  serve 
as  .anraiidipvisuai  speci^^^  a  cleric 
cal  assistarit  will  be  included  in  the 
learning  center  sfaffi  , An  >  old-gymria- 
siuni  is  being  remodeled  to  provide  the 
additidnal  space  for  this  facility; 

The  progi^  . described 
.plariried:  as^^ari  esea  Title  III  project 
and  wilhgo  irito  pperah'ori  next  y^^ 
Grove:  City  High  School  An  Grove 
CityVOhip.  Specific  irifprma^^^^ 
:  procedu res,  facilities,  budget ^  or  other 
areas  is  ayailable  froni  the  South- 
western City  Schools,  Grove  City, 
Ohio.  _  : 


Physical  Setiip  and  Programs  of 

Suburban.  Readiiig  League 

Meinbef  Schools 

Dolores  A;  Fp^^^^ 
Highland  Park,  Illiriojs,. 
Public  Schools 

WHEN  the  Suburban:  Reading  League 
was  .first  organized sthe  riipnthly  nie^^^ 
ings,  were  held  at  a  different ifmemte^^ 
schopl^each  month.  This  arrangement 
offered  nidnber; Jeachers  the -advan^ 
tage  of  viewing  the -physical  se^^  of 
niany  reading  centers.  The  first,  hour 
of  the  riieeting  was  devoted,  to  a  de^ 
scriptioh  of  the  reading  program,  of 
the  host  school  by  tlie  difectpf  pt  the 
Teading  ceriter. 

Iri  the  first  year  each  school^  was 
anxious  to  riiake:  a  gopd  ^mpressto^ 
and  so  the  best  points  oreach  pfpgrani 
were  highlighted^  _ Jfhe  shprtcomings,. 
frustrat ipns,  arid:  inadequacies  were^not 
mentioned.  This  attitude  has  now 
changed;  We  kripw  each  other  bett^^^^ 
and  feeis  free  to  discuss  tfe  futures  pfi 
our  programs;  that  we  dislike:  anid  ask 
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-?dur:ass6cia^^^  for  suggestions  on  how 

'  The:  iprograms  described'  were  as. 
yariid  aS"tHe  scKools^visite^^  there 
were  the  following:  basic  similarities. 
T^he  feadjn^^^ 

^pefvisiqn  pf^either  the  English,  giiid- 

^jm^e^,  departments.  Oxie 

scKool'  'listed  its  reading^  center  as  a 

)|>art  of  :the  humanities  division  and 
only;  a  few-  had  ah  aiitw  reading 
dejpartm  Those, pfogramiundentlic 
supefvisioh  of  E  re- 

iquLrei^r^        and  assigned  a  gra^^^ 

;and- credit  for  the  course  :,  whereas 
those  programs-  under  giiidarice  depart- 

.nientsrwef e  voluntary  and  no  grade,  or 
credit  was  given.  The  progranls  set 
iip;  through  English  departments 
tended:  to  have  t liree  d i (Terent , ie vej s  6 f 
reading  classes  (the  devejopmentalj 
corrective,  and  rc^  ,  while  those 

{under  :giudance  departments  iiad  a; 
larger  ^number  of,  remedial  xiassies. 
The  |e%  ilhder  the  siipervision  of  ji- 
braryf  dep^^^  Ayere  largely  indi- 

vidualized program  s  utilizing  prp- 

igramed  of  self  hejp  niaterials^^  ThcoC 
PyPgK"^s  wer^^  usually  geared  to  tire 
highravefageaM 

Recruiting  stujdents  arid  making 
tlferii  awarje  p^^^^  Jopportuhities  in  the 
reading  center  for  self-iniproveihent 
seemed:  to  plague  all  tlie  schools. 
Requiring  the  course  in  many  schools 
was  riot  satisfactpf^^  because  this  ap- 
proach tended  to  overload  the  reading 
cenfers;  Many;  students  who_  were 
fqfc<M  into  the  requirement  neither 
P^^^^S'Spr  desirecl  help.  The  teachers 
felt  ithat  these  students  took  up  the 
time  arid  space  that  could  have  been 
used^tq  a'^U^ 

who  wished' ;tp  improve  their  reading 
skins,irieedk^ 

accept  therjieip  of  tjie  reading  instruc- 
tor. 

Variqusjueth 
'the.Treading  ceriter>^^^  the  students'  at- 
ientiori..  .One  school  put  ari  article  in 
f ^'•hoor.^per  explaining  the  various 
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siervices  offered  by  the  ceritef  arid 
stressed  the  fact  that ^  center  was> 
not  just  a  seryice  for  the^^^^^ 
dieriti  f  butvaiso  offered  an  :abund^^  of 
material  to  the  college  i  Wund^  student: 
Another  schooU  listed  the  course  in 
tlie  schpoU  catalog  for  course  descHp- 
tions  Ayhicii  was  distributed;  to  all:  stu- 
dents, jit  -the  'beginniiig  pf  each  new 
year.  This  same  schck)l  sent  riptices  to. 
the  parents  of  students  whose  test 
scpresion  high  school  eritran^^^ 
dicated  Uiaf  they  could  aise  of  would 
need  help:  Still  another  school  in- 
sert(skl;avbrairi  teaser  ypca^^^^^  test  in: 
the  sclipol  p?ipef  \vith  the  comment 
that  thefe-is  a  high  cof feiatipri  fetvycen 
vpcabiilary  and  iateiligerice.  A  cpmr 
riient  was  made -that  most  iriteliigence 
andlcpjiege  entrance  tests  ihave  a  yo- 
cabiiljify  section.  The  test  used  was- 
taken  froin  Words  at  Wdrh  by  Joseph 
Bellafiofe.  an  amsco  publication.  The 
cpfrect  answers  were  placedi  on  an- 
other ;p«agepf  the  new  spa^^^  with  the: 
iri  f of mation  that  if  the  student  was ;  emf 
bafrassed:by  the  results  he  could  isigri; 
iip  to  work  qri  vocabulary  in  tlieifead^ 
irig-  center:  This  af tide  >yas ;placed:  in 
the  scliopl ;  paper:  six  weeks  j>rjqf  to;  the 
ACT  and  SAT  testing  datesi"  This  kin- 
dled interest  iri  a  number  ^pf  students' 
whp  were  facirig/  the  -  of  deal  of  -  college, 
entrance  tests.  Many  signed  up  iq 
come  into  the  feadirig  center  to  work 
at  vocabulafy  and  verbal  anajpgies, 
and  remained  to  work  on  cpmprehenr 
siori  and  fate. 

The  basic  equipriierit  of  the  ,pro- 
gf anri s  wa s  much  t lie  same.  S  irice  our 
liieriiber  schools .  afe  subiifban,  ,riipney, 
Avas  made  available  fqf  adequate,  mate- 
rials and  thie  follpwing  yyas  standard 
equipment  in  riibst  of  the  ceritefs.  vis- 
ited: L 

Contf ol led  readers,  filrii,.  and  j.u ij: 

down  screens 

Tape  recofders  with  listeri  and; 
reaci  tapes  . 

-Phqripgfaphs  for  vocabiilary;  rec- 
ords (Jacks  and  headsets  were 


Mighiand  Park  /High  School  at- 
tempts to  reach  air  freshmen.  The 
students  are  scheduled  by  English 
class;  The  superior  students  are 
khedlijed  j6r;on  week  and.  attend  the 
center nnsfe^^  regular  English 

,class^  during,  wjjich  time  they  take  the 
Nason-Dehh^^^  Test  for  High 

Schools  andfColle^^     Tips  and  tech- 
§n  iRe  ineciic^^^^^^     of  rea " 
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availabie  ifpr  .use  \yith  the  re- 
.  ^  ,£or9?rs;and  plip^^ 

Accelerators,  both  iiiaiiiial  and 
^electri^ 

Epi  Skimmer  and.  S 
<Craig:Rea%rs 
-'^vefliead^prb^^ 

Spinner^racks-fp  |i  display  pf 
iperbacks.  ^, 

Mo4  of  the  reading  cente^^^ 
,  diy idual;cafrels^^    \}b6iVi  s  -where  a  stu - 

"  disffac^^  Many  Hiad  tafcjes  ior 
jgtpup  effort  was  to  get 

away  from,  il^e^  traditional  classrobrh 
ap|>^fanc^  One  center 

:made: a  tremendpp'^iip^^  pri. the 

yisitirig  reading  teachers.  Between, 
two  reading  roonis  was  a.  small  office 
with  a  desk,  a  typevvfiter^  and  a  table 
;With;  th^  chairs.   This  pffice 

had  glass  par^^^        affording  a  vieyv 
into  the  foom^^  either 
:side.    The  teacher  cpiild  ivprk  vvith 
^pne  of  \hy6  stw^^  glassed  eur 

^  cipsufe  at:the^^  stii- 
derits  \ypfked  and  read  in.  Hie  class- 
rQPB\s„  yet  \yefe  able  to  signal  the 
teaclief  if lliey  heeded  assistance: 

Floor  planS  cW^  for  the  phys- 

Jcal  setuf)U)f  f eadjrig.centers  are  availa- 
'We^^pm  Psjchotechnics,  Educational 
Pevelopment  tabbf atories,  and  other- 
commercial  pfgjuiizatiohs.  For  a  dia- 
:gram,^pr  the  readmg  center  at  High- 
land'Pa^^^^  see:  page  1 25  of 
Helping  Higk  School  Sfudehts  Read 
publish^^^^  by  Science  -Research 
Associates.^ 
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and  how  to  ihiproye  rate,  cohiprehen- 
sion,  ^nd:  yocabulary;  are  explained: 
The  students  are  sliqwn  the  vaHbus 
materials  available  to  them  Jn  tlie  xeadT 
ing  center.  They  are  then  tbid  that 
they  may  obtain  registratipii  blanks 
from  their  counselor  or  at  \the  reading 
center.  The  insthjctor  explains  ffi^ 
tiiey  riiay  sign  up  for  ah  individuafizM. 
prbgrani  in  the  second^seme^^  during 
one  of ;tlieir  study  .periods. 

The  average  English  class  follows 
the  same  procedure  but  the;  English 
teacher  cpmies.  in;  during  the  first  ten. 
riiinutes  to  assign  and  pick  up^  homer 
work  assigririierits  since  there  is  no 
horrie\yofk  giyen  in.  deyelopmeiital 
reading.  The  grpup  remains  in  the 
center  for  two  weeks.  The  Englisll 
teacher  usually  iassigiis  a  nQvel  like 
The  Yearling,  to  be  read  duf ing^^e 
two  weeksi  enabling  the  students,  to 
use  spnie  of  tiie  techniques. .they  hiive 
learned  in  reading.  These  students 
.;ilso  take  the  Nelson-Denny,  reading 
test'  and  are  adyised  pi  the,  results: 
The  JEnglish  ^teacher  is  alerted' when, 
students  score  low  in  comprehen^^^^ 
and  these  students  are  advised^  to  take 
advantage  pf  a.cpurse  'm  cprrective  or 
develppmentai  reading.  .Ntotes.mfpffnr 
ing  the  parents;  of  these  students  are 
seht'by  the  counselor. 

Below  average  English  students  a^^ 
not  taken  froni  their  Englisli  classes; 
English  teachers  ask  the  students  to 
supply  their  schedule  of istudy.  halls,  Jrir 
cheating  the  study  4)eripd  they  would^ 
prefer  to  give  up  for  reacHngvtr^^^^ 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  (ollow  the 
student's  preference.  For  examplei  a 
student  may  prefer  not  to  give  up  the 
hall  which  follows  his  miith  class Vbe- 
cause  he  likes  to  do  his  homework 
while  the  instruction. is  still  fresh  Jn  his 
ininch 

Students  are   scheduled   for  six 
weeks,  with  jip  mpre.than  teri:students 
to  a  class.   The  Diagnostic  Reading 
Tests,,  survey  sectipn  and  Jhe  diag^os^ 
tic  tests  from  Scott»  Foreshian  Tactics. 
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;  wojKbobk  are  ..yiihinistered;  Tjie 
V  students  Avork  .on/thenreW^  skills  :in: 
Avjiicfi  tiienests.  in^^^^ 

'  ^fnentAis  needejcl.  AfteDthe  requirechsix 
\veeks,„  sjtudents,  mayr  eject  to  retiirii^  to' 

-  tlieif  study  hall  or  may  reniajn  in  the 
-center  to  cphtiniie  to  iriipfove  their 
feacling.  Many  students  elect  to  fe- 
liiaih  and;  indeed;  how  to  get  fid^  of 
some  of  thenr  has  become  a  probjeni. 

the}l^niayJ^en^^  only  until  the  space 
ihey  pcciipy  is  needed  by  another  stiu 
dent.  At -Highiancl^^P^^^^  English 
teacifiefs  are  not  Required  to  attend 
with  tHeir  classes,  However^  many 
teachers  do  attend  and:  some  report 
tjiat  iliey  are  able  to  observe  tlieir  stu- 
dents riiofe  objectively  in  another 
^    teach  iiigisitiiatipn; 

At  Niies  ^cbrth  the  freshmen  are 
scheduled  for  six  weeks  of  develpp- 
:mental  reading  regardless  of  level. 
They  attend  the  center  accompanied  by 
their  English  teacher  who  is  required 
to  attend  witM  class.  The  director 
at  Niles  North  feels  that  the  English 
teacher  can  gain  the  training  necessary 
to  ^conti^^^^^  the  program,  A  book  of 
shp/t  stofie^^^^  in  addition  to  the 

regidandeve j bpme n tal  inater ia  1  s. 

^No  matter  \Vliat  the  program,  no 
niatter  Miow  nieager  or  abiindant  the 
lYfatefialSj  it  Vvas  the  warriith  andyCUr 
thiisiasm  of-  the  instructor  that  drew 
the  stiulents  io  tiie  reading  center. 
Those  stu(Tents-who  foinkl  th^  reading 
center  a  pleasant  place  where  they 
cpii]d;  cohie  and:  seek  help  in  reading 
.English,,  in  readingVhistpry  and  biblpgy 
also  ioiimii  that  Just  plain  reading,  for 
fiin  came  frequently;  The  reading  in- 
structors are  dreainers  as  well  as  doers 
and-fp.resce  the  day  when  our  centers 
\yil!.:be  thickly  xarpe^^^^  to  cut  down 
noise  and  ^cpinfortable  chairs  for  stu- 
dent s  who  AV  i shita  read  6 r  bro wse  w il  1- 
replace  straight  rows  of  desks  witlv 
.    sfiident:S:he^^^  bowed  over 

Q   Ink.and.dp*'  workbook. 


Detroit  Head  Start  Revisited 

Artiiur  M.  'Exz^NrAxN 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Public  Schools 

APPROXiMAThLv  400  Head  Starters 
strolled,  into  the  kindergartens  of  the 
Detroit  Public  SchdpU  in  Septeniber 
1967.  Theydiadrreceived  an  extensive 
school  exposure  in  a  rregiilar  year 
Head  Stcirt  Program  Most  of  thm 
had  aUeiided  the  Hea^^^^^  classes 
ifor  at  least  one  vear  and  in  some  in- 
staiKCS,  hvo  years  as  the  regular  year 
program  enrolls  both  Uiree  and.  fpiir 
year  old s; 

Another  6,300  childreiv  entered^ kin- 
dergarten in  September  i967.as;graduT 
ates  of  an  intensive  severirweek  sum- 
nier  /Head=  Start  Program.  These 
Head.  Start  children  are  to  be:  foundfiri 
appfoxiiriately  120  schools  located-  in: 
the  inner  city  of  Detfbit,,  ^lichigari; 
The  brevity  of  the  sumfner  piiogram 
precludes  the  iri-depth,  long  range  in- 
teractipn  behveeh  :pr6igram*  .and  child 
which  lis  possible  in  the  regular  schpbj 
year.  H d wever,  eval i latioii  s,:bot li  sub- 
jective  arid  objective,  haver shp\yn  that 
sighificarit  :gains  brit  the  part  of-  chil- 
dren enrolled'  in  both  prggfams^are 
bbtaineld. 

The  philosbpluc  bases  of  the  hyo 
i)reschopl  programs  are  identical  in 
that  they  stress  the  language  deyelop- 
inent  approach  arid  are  coricerried  with 
the  growth  of  the  child  in  all  area^^ 
social;  eniotibrial,  and  physical.  The 
Head  Start  Prograrii  cpncerns  itself 
with  discovering  the  nipst  effective 
ways,  of  maximizing:  the  growth  of  pre- 
school ciiildfen  who  conie  from  eco- 
nbriiically,  arid  socially  di.sadyantaged 
neighborhoods.  The  program  eniphas- 
sizes  conceptual  develppiiient  through 
a  inultiserisory  approach.  CliiiclreiVar^ 
given-  continuous  opporturiity  to  ob- 
serve and  examine  the  envirpnment 
which  surrpinicls  theni/using  ail  their 
senses. 

All  individuals  move,  frpriv  a  purely 
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lijojpric  .feactioir  to  :the  world  aboiit 
them  to  one  wiiicli  is  i)asica|ly  abstract, 
(lealihg.  ih  symbols  and  ideas;  This 
movement  is  gracU^^  dependent 
upon .  iinMripiit  of  coiintless  hiiitibers  of 
.  perceptions -broliglu  Jo  by  the 

sensory  organs.  The  rjclier  .the  envi^ 
Tonihent  in  its  opportunities  to  hn^^aden 
the,  range  of  perceptions,  tlie;  eater 
are  the  Expectations  of  satisfactory 
conceptual  development.  A,  richness 
o^  expHence  what  is  often  coni- 
^morily  referred^  the  "hidden  liiid- 
dlcrclass  ciirridiiuiTi?' 

The  preschool ^.classfbon^  striictures 
its.  curnciih      to  niake  certain  that 
ciiildfen  have  e.xperiences  wjiich  lead: 
to  conceptual  (levelppment,  Ghildren 
are  taiigKt  to  observe  and  generalize: 
to  play  with  uTaterials  which  promote 
thcKight.  sncfi/asjuraie  and'blocks :  to 
e-Sparid    their  _  ability    to  verbalize 
ihTdiigli  .individualization   of  instruc- 
tion aM  nlany^  play  activi- 
;  and:to  jteease  llie^^^  ^hility  to  in- 
terpret d>ef ceptiial:  tinpiit.  through  ex- 
•  \tensive  inte^^        with  a-variety  of 
sensory  stimuli. 

The  presciio^^^  curriculum  offers 
niany  1<in(ls  of  experiences  wliich  are 
of  great  vaiiue  in  moving  children 
along  the  continiuiln  of  learning  which 
b^aB  at  J>irtli  and  continues  until 
death;  It  pfeseiits  niost  children  with 
tlieir  first  pppoM^^  to  develop  a  role 
inVa  group  sifuatioii  mucir  larger  than: 
Hie  lionie  or  neighborhood. 
The  social izatioii  experience  derivecl 
:from  inipfessufed  preschool  activities 
lieipsvtii^^  hiinself  as  a  parr 

ticipant-in  Uie  laf^^^  world  aboiit  hini; 
A  goal  oH^^  preschool  is  to  help:  the 
diildjdevdqp  security  of  self  which 
will  enable  liiiii  to  function  effectively 
with  other  persons. 

A  second  goal  is  the  development  of 
ri  strong  conceptii.irbase  wliidi  is  iiec- 
es&afy  lif  the  transition  iiito  abstract 
symbol izJitipri  is  to  be  meaningful. 
Thf  mpfe-c  experiences  a  child 

h.'^rtheiHo^^  rear  are  the  concej^ts  de- 
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yelgped.  The  preschool  dassropriix 
must  be  arid  is  truly  a/lear^^^^  labora- 
rtpry  where  the  phild  is  free  to  use  a 
variety  of  materials  to  iiielp  inter- 
najize  his  learning.  Think  for  a  :mp- 
nient  of  .the  complex  thought  processes 
developed^  as  a  cliijd  works  io  ;buiid  a 
block  house  in  the  cpfrier  of 4he  class- 
rpom4qll6win^  peripd^diir- 
iiig  wiiiclr  lie  iieard  t^^^^  story  pf  T/ff 
Three  Bears,  Thini%  of:  tip  concents 
tiori  necessary  to  bfiSgFrthe  gap  be- 
tweeiVliis  inner  vision  of  the  house  and 
the  block  coiistrnctibn  before  ifi^m  .the 
niaUieinaticaj  .principles  \yhich>need>to 
be  applied  as  lie  picks  ahd  chposes-the 
different  size  blocks  iieeded.  aiid  tlie: 
scientific  priiiciples  involved:  in  ^  deter- 
liiiiiiiijt  tiie  stresses  aiui  strams-of  the 
rapidly  growing  structure.  In  t  u  i  1 1  y e 
leaps  in  knowledge  occur  as  a  ^portion: 
of  the  building,  coriies  tiiiiibltng,  dpwii 
because  it  is  out  of  balance;  We  call 
this  "diildV  play"  but  for  t lie  child:  it 
is  a  vitaK  comple.x.  leafmng  .experir 
ence. 

The  Detroit  .preschool;  progfarii; 
both  winter  arid  sliniiiien.  is  sernie 
structured  in  nature.  By  this  we:nieari 
that  there  are  planned  fofriiaj  activities 
in  which  children  participate  at  a  levels 
cpniinensiirate  to  their  aLljity  .ari(l 
readiness.  We  :feei:  tliat  tlie  .preschppl 
experience  iiiust  coiitfibute  to  the;  later 
sliccess.  of  children  in  their  school  ex- 
perience. Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
tliat  we  deyote  coijsiderable  time  arid 
effort  to  helping  the  ciiildren  .develop 
babic  cognitive  skills  whiclr  are  , pre- 
re(|uisites  to  buccessfiil  iiitellectuaKpur- 
sliit:  Sonie  of  these  skills  are  auditory 
discriniinatioii.  yisiial  discrimirirition, 
classification.,  and  vi<iual  aiid  auditony 
iiieniory.  Tiie  extent  to  which  tliese 
skills  are  devdoped  Jaiid  become  iuncr 
tiqrial:todls  iiirtlie  repertoire. of ^hidiyidr, 
ual  cliildren  deteririiiies  iii  large  hiear 
siife  future  academic  success.  There 
:is  much  substaiitiatiiig  data^  for  itlie.  as- 
sertion tliat  school  success,  is  closely 
correlated  to. the  developmeht  .of.  these 
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3^rirriary  riiehtaLabUiU       We  believe 
tlwttirec^^  the  school 

^  ievel/at;  vrt^ 

^  freadmg^arid  mathematics-;ta,ke^^ 
3inisginddl-and.riia      considered  to  be 
fplacmg.the  <^ 

-^Jft Js  am^^^  pfogfahi 
description  ip  vexplain  or  even:  outline 
alLpflfhe  facets  of  pli^Head  Staft^^ 
^grani;     One   interesting  innovation 
;which>  sto^  tp  be 

ffqundlin  the  -area:of  >psycholpgical  ser- 
vicesi  ^ 
JPsyctelpgists^^p^^^^      staff  of  the  De- 
troit ^Psychological-  Clinic  have  devel- 
oped; ^y^thtKe5^  0^ 
j^artment  gt  Early  Childhood-Educa- 
,ti6n,  a.  Ghild  Development  Profile, 
.^he  development:.^        is  intended  to 
.  be  a  descfiptive^d^       MPPH  whjch  a 
^picture    of.    each    child's  relative 
strengths-am^^^  iprO" 
fiied:ih^terms,o{4ernp^  beliayiof 
:and  compared  against  a  model  in  ternis 
-  of  inomiai"  of  "average"  children 
their^age;.  Jtai.concerried  with  tlie  folr 
Ipwing  seven  ait^^^^^^   :  reality  oHenf 
ttation,  spcl>^  fehdvipf ,  language  and 
speech,i)atterns,  \vprk  habitSi/.tempera- 
hieht^^iheaitLan^^^^  developnierit; 

To  determine   what  the  so-caljed 
^%erag^!:^etroit  Head  Start  child 
/tipoksi!ike,Jindividuar  profile 
dfe  summer  ika^^         pppulatiph:  of 
.  over       child^^^  were  obtained  in  the 
siinimerA  pf  1961    These  profiles  .»yill 
pffenriprmirig^da^  especially  useful  :fpr 
jcpmpafispn  <piif poses,  for  all  of  the 
djt4  were  obtained  from  the  local 
"sdipol  ipPPV^'^t^^^   instead  of  from  a 
broader  and  more  diffused  student 
fpopTdat^ 

The  dev^loiMrient  wilj^becoine 
a;paff*^pPtH^^  rec- 
prd  :file.  Jt^wijf  serye  two  purposes: 
^  fir st;;it.wiir  Me^^  program 
.develpphient   on;   an  individualized 
basis  jnaM^  second;  it  will  serve  as  an 
^evaluative    tool    to    measure  pupil 
wth  ahd.charige, 
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Evaluatipns  of  Detroit's  two  pfe- 
schpoi':prpgrains  iiave  been;  conductecl 
by  vtlie  .Research  and  EyaUiation  De- 
partment of  the  Detroit  Public 
Sch bpis.  In  addition  .ah  out  side  evalu- 
ation of  the  winter  prpgrarn  was  ^ 
diictedf  by  tiie  Head  Start  Eyaluatipn 
arid  Reseafcii  Center  at  ^^lichigan 
State  Utiiyersity.  The  data  collected^  ^ 
thus  far  oPlev  considerable  evidence 
that  lK)th  tile  long  term  vvinter  pror 
gram  and  tlie  short  te^l^  sum  prb^ 
gram  are  successful  in  .  stimulating:  sig- 
nificant pupil  gi^^^^^^      ^        .  _ 

In  one  evaluation  the  Peabpdy  Pic- 
ture Vocabulary  Test  was  adminisr 
>  tered  to  children  .attending  the  -winter 
pf  regular  year  program  aridHvas  :readi- 
ministered  to  one  group  pf  cliijdfen 
Jiftef  ^ii  sixrriibhth  period -pf^U^^^^ 
elapsed  and  to^aiiotner  groiip  fpllpwihg 
a  twelve-month  periodi  of  iMruclipn. 
Statistically  significant  mean  gains  jri 
vpcablilary  were  made  by  thejpupils  in. 
bbth  the  six  and;:twejve-mont1j^^^^ 
The  interesting  fact  about  ^ 
made  is  that  they  were  not  simple 
gains  \yhich  may  have  been  natural 
and  expected  due  to  riiaturatibri'  b^^ 
rather  the  gains   were  significantly 
above  the  expected  norms  mean  .  gains 
bn  this  test.  ^  / 

In   the   evaluation   cbnducted  by 
Michigan  State  University,  the  Stan- 
fofd-Binet  Inteiligence  Scale  wa^  ad- 
iniiustefed  in  October  a^^^^ 
was  given  in  Apnh  A  statistically  sig- 
nificant mean  gain,  of  5.89  rpbints  on 
tiie  Stanford^Biiiet  Sc^ale  Avas  fecbfd^ 
vbj  the  random  sample.  An  even;;  more 
statistically  sigriificarit  nieari^  gain  ^f 
14.86  points  on  the  Galdwell  Preschool 
Iriventpry  was  recorded:  %  aribther; 
random  sample  of  students  tested,  at 
the  ^me  time. 

A  .pilot  special  langiiage  prbgfam 
was  designed  by  the  lang^ag^  develop^ 
ineht  specialist  and  implemented-  in 
eight  pfeschpol  centers.  Children  In 
the  eight  centers  were  screeried,^^^ 
?the  five. cMdren  who  were  fiiricHpning 
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it  the  lowest  fe^^    of  language  effi- 
ciency vyere  grouped:  tbgetlier  twice 
weekly  for  jangimge-ofieh  activity 
ipefiods  during  wfiich;oral  coiiim 
'tipn  facility  was  developed.  Auditory 
•sKiljs  were  also  ^emphasized  during 
these^periocls.  Materials  ahd^iangiiage 
!^  lessons  were"  designed  which  would 
meet  the  .n  eecis  of  the  ?  chi  Idren .  as .  incji  - 
-  j^ted  by  the  screening  procedure,  A 
manual;  Sjiiaii  Group  Language  Eh- 
ficfmtent  Lesson  Plans,  was  compiled 
for  use  with  the  special  language  de- 
.yejopnie^^^^ 

EvaluatioTi  of  the  effect  of  the  small 
jfrpup  sessions  on  ;t he  cliildreh: selected 
Ms  han^jecl^by  the  Research  and  De- 
velppmeht  Depaftnierit.  They  'foiind 
ttat  nieaii  gaiii^^ 

the  cliildren  in  . the  pilot  project  \yere, 
in  alfriost^  allXca  greater  after  eight 
weeks  than  wbuklj  be  expected  frpfn 
sjx^or  twel ye  mon ths  attehcjance  at  the 
preschool  ce^^^^  without  the  specitti 
^hejp; 

Pifring  tiie  suifim^  of  1967,  several 
pilot  projec^^^  were  instituted  withihr 
\the-  Head\Sfaft  project:  to  investigate 
Various  mstftjct^^  Dur- 
ing iKe  spring  semester^  a  cornmittee 
pt)each^^^  met  to  coii- 

sidef  appropriate  jnstructipnal  tech- 
hiques  tb^he  pursued,  A  review  of  the 
jpsycHplp'gical  bases  of  various  predic- 
tive school  feadijiesst  the  cpm- 
%ttee  to  the  belief  that.they  couUP  de- 
sign a"^i  siiggcst  curncuhim  activities 
wliicH  would  bupport  and  strcngtheiv 
thel3asjc  abilities  presuined  by  the  test 
iiiakersUp  have  f unclainentabinipact :on 
futufe  school  success. 

The  comrijittee  decidecj  to  center  its 
attehtipn  on  the  Anton.  Brenner  jjevel- 
Oj^eritai:Gesta^^^^^  Test  .of  School  Read- 
inessi  They  developed  a  teacher  guide 
titk*u  Young  CliiiUren  in  ;9r7/oo/  which 
jjsled^  classroom  activities  leading  to 
itlie  .(levelppm^iit  of  skills  in  certain 
s|)ecified  arjias.  The  areas  Ayere  audi- 
tory disdnhiinaH^  and  iheniory,  vi- 
Qmir<l}sch1iiinatj^   arid  memory,  quan- 
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titatiye  thirikiiig,  motor  cohtrdl,  and* 
-tactile  experiences^  WitHiri:  each-cate- 
gory, a  range  of  skills  was  ^presehted: 
ino\  irig.  fronv  very  simple  ^to  ^extfemeiy 
complex.  A  great  yarjety  of  acrtivities 
Tillbwecl  for  iridiyidual  differences  as 
well  as  growth  and  matiirad^^ 

The  rationale  developed  by  the  cprii- 
inittee  upon  uMijclY  the  selectipn;:b 
^  tivities  \Vas  preclicated  w-as  the  fpjlpw- 
ing:  the  child's  ability  'to  focus  ^updh, 
the  relevant  djriieiisiohs  of  his  eriviroh- 
nient  is  related  to  his^perceptuaUabn^^^ 
arid:  his  level  of  concept  clevelopmerit. 
He  should,  be  able  to  distingiiish_  a  va- 
riety of:  forms.  He  should  be  able  - tp 
discriminate  Vvliat  is  important  from 
wh.it  is  extraneous.  Muscle  cpntrohis 
important  in  future  reading  and/writ- 
ing.  SdiooKactivities  deiriand  partia^^ 
lar  visual;  auditory;  and  kinesthetic 
perceptual  skills  which  must  be  devek 
oped:  If  *he  is  to  be  successful  iii 
meeting  these  deinands,  the  childlalso 
needs  an  adeqiirite  background^  of  ^ 
cepts.btiilt  oh  experience.  This Js.the 
cliarge  and  the  challenge  of.  Head? 
Start.  .  -  - 

Approximately  ninety  children  wejre^ 
placed  into  expeririiental  classes Jn  five 
Head  Start  ^enters.    The  teachers  of 
these  Head  Start  classes  receiyed^  in 
service  training  preyipus  tjo  ithe  sum- 
mer Head^  Start  Project,   The  Breh-: 
ner  DevelopriieritaU  Gestalt  Test  of 
School  Readiness  and  the  Peabpdy 
Pictiire  Vocabulary  Test  were.jidmjnr 
istereci  to  all  of  theiexperimentiVl  stU^ 
dehtSj  and  the  results  for  individual 
students  \yere  qMickly  returned  to  the 
teachers.   Based  upon  the  diag^ps.S/bf 
student  strengths  arid:  weaknesses  re- 
vealed by  the  test,  the  teachers  seje^^^ 
appropriate  leariiing:  experiences  from 
the  guide,  Youiig  Children  in  Schoolt 

Po3t-tests  were  administered- during, 
the  concluding  seventh  week  of  the 
summer  Head  Start.  The, results  were 
indeed  elicpufagiiig;  Statistically  sigr 
hificriiit  gains  in  the  readiness  level-  of 
the  stiulents  in  three  of  the :five;centers 
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were  obtained  at  percent  level 

of  iphfidence,-  A  fringe  benefit  of 
greatiimpoHance^  greater  rec- 

oghitioh^  andv  understanding  of  the 
-teachers  drth^^^  careful  diagno- 

sis. otindividuaKneed^  and  that  effec- 

,  tiye  classropnii^prograrns  can  be  insti- 
tuted as  a:^resuit  of:  ad 
fd^chers  indicated  that  they  were^ 
more  laware  of  the  reasons  for  doing 
certain  -acitivities  and  thus  were  able  to 
make  sure  that  the  objectives  or  ac- 
tivities were:  re^^^^  It  made  them 
feel  like  they  Avefe  functioning  at  a 

^  trulv/profess^^ 

The  important  questidh  now  arises^ 
**Where  dp  we -go  from  here?"  The 
preschool;  program,,  we  believe,  has 
^proyed%it:s  worth; beyond  a,  doiibt  but 
are^wf^tP  aljp 

xMdrM  ftl?^^^  slowly  recede  until  once 
4gaim  tJie^M^^  schooling  \vith 

less  thp  even  chances  of  success? 
The  most  promising  way  to  .maintain 
:  .  the:  during  the 

'H^adiStari^  wide- 
spfeadVfundin^^^ 

iovy  Through-  Project.    Head'  Start 
:   JF^oHow-  T^^  by  the 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  arid 
_  adriiYn is^^^^^     by  the  U;  S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  is  designed  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  1^^^^  into  the  primary 

grades  of  the  school  system. 

In:  the  1967-68  Follow  Tlirpugh 
Project  in  JDetrojt,  100  graduates  of 
.Head  Start  are  enrolled  in  Follpw 
.  Through  kind^  In  these  kirir 

dergartens  the  school  day  -is  extended^ 
:to  ari>  all,  day  program  to  provide  for 
.the  special  needs  of  tne  children  in- 
volved. These  needs  are  met  specifir 
caijy  through  a  persqnaiiy  individuai- 
,  ^ized  xurriculum  which  is  determined 
through5the:use:  of;  tests,  classroom  ob- 
servation,^recprds,.  and  the  recoriimen- 

^daHdns  5Af{(th^^^  '^^^ 
teaifi  consists  of  the  teacher,  teacherr 
aide,  psydiologists,  social  worker,  vbl- 
,ariteef}  .principal,,  health  cpprdiriator, 
^  '  -when>apprbpriatej  the  project  dir 
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rector,.  Jilitntionist,  schoolrcpmmuriity 
agent,,  school  reading:  cpofdinatpr,  and 
other  pertinent  personnel.  The  .total 
team  meets  ^apprpxiniately  three  hours 
every  two  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 
continuous,  appraisal  and  dialogue  con- 
cerning individual  childrem 

A  vital  ;ingfedient  in  both  the  He^^^^ 
Start  arid^  the  Head-  Start  Follow 
Through  projects  is  the  direct  arid- 
contiriiiing  irivolyement-  of  parents^  in 
the  educational  program,  of  their  >chilr 
dfen.     ^  ^ir-^ 
Parent  involvement  hioves  cgncur- 
rently  along  many  lines.  Basic  to  Tthis 
participation  is  tlie,  fact  that  .^i>ecific 
time  duririg  the  regular  school  weekiis' 
allotted  to  it.   Duer.to  the  4ypes  of  ac- 
tivities planned  during  this  timCi  there 
is  riipre  iriteract ion  between  ^  ^^t^^^ 
and  parent  than  ia  niost  school  pro- 
grams; ^ 

Parerits  designate  the  nature  of  the 
meetings  and  the  topics  which  rneet' 
their  rieeds.  The  ttrea  ofnutfilioh  ha^ 
received , a  high  priority  by  the ^  parents. 

Parental  awareness  of  classroom 
procedures  and:  objectives  is.  increased. 
Parents  are  being,  given  the  oi)poftu- 
hity  of:  eriteririg:  into  direct  learning 
experience  with  their  own  cliildf  eri. 

A  group  of  parents  meet  every  two 
weeks  for  work  and  discussions  with 
the  project  psychologist  in  the  use  of 
perceptual  materiais  at  homCi 

Parents  are  also  iriyojved  iri^  ^^^^ct 
planning:  of:  both  projects  by  repres|n^^^ 
atiye  membership  pf  over  50  percent 
on  the  advispry  coiiricils. 

.Although  current  evaluatipn  proce- 
dures reveal  that  preschool  ediicatipn 
as  carried  on  at  the  present  time  is  val^ 
liable,  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  progran*.  The  future 
presents  many  challenges  to  our  irige- 
tVuity  and  productiveness.  Some  of 
these  are  -  I 

V.  We  must,  continue  to  learn  nid^^^^ 
about  what  learhirig  is  . arid  .How 
it  occurs.  How  niay  we  better 
motiVatd^  children;  to  learn  ?  ll6w^ 
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niay.  we  better  diajgnose  tiie  read- 
iness  ofrpiipils  for  specific  learn- 
11^-  and  gear  oiir  instruction 
accofiimgly. 

2:  '\ye.  must  realize  that  a  child  is 
educated  by  all  of  his  experi-^ 
ences.  Therefore,  cooperative 
itivolvemerit  of  professionaisi 
parents^  and  the  community  in 
estabirshirig.a  total  learning  envi- 
ronment ;is  needed. 

3.  \Vc  must  imke  certain  that 
every  child^  i^^  challenged-  to  use 
his-abilities:  to  the  fullest  extent 
tw/fe«/  pushing  him  into  frusr 
tjrations  which  inhibit  I^^ 

4:  We  must  hiake  certain  that  the 
evaluations- of  fproi^^  not 
academic  exercises  but  instead 
that  Uiey  implant,  the:  seeds  of 
change  and- improvement. 
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pevelbpmerital^^R^^  through 

the  Cpnte^  Areas:  Sewanhaka 

GentraPHigh  School  District 

Dan  Dramer 
Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Piiblic:Schopis 

Np^  ciuuvLvisM  is  intended  in  the 
stateme^^  Sewanhaka,  Central 

High  School;  District  was  among  tlie 
first  schpolsi  in  the  couiitry/to  inaugur- 
ate a  prpgram  of  developmental  read- 
ing;at  the  secondary  schpo^^  The 
R^lfi^sji  of  this  re]X)rt  is  to  share 
pur  experiences  with  schools  newly 
-  ^embarked,  on  deveiopmeritai:  reading, 
^programs.  We  will  not  report  our  ex- 
perinientar  data.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
lhahpur  prpgram  ;produ^ 
^niproyehient  in  pupils*  reading  ability. 
We  will  discus^^^^  of  the  prpb- 

ilems  and-pitfalls  in  administering  arid 
^supemsing  a  developriierital  reading, 
^p.^^.am  at 'the  secondary  level; 


De velppmen  t a  1  Read i  rig  th rough 

scierice  arid  social  studies 
Some  nine  years  ago,  Haroid^  L 
Herber,  Sewanhaka's  first:  read  irig  su-: 
pervisor,  faced  what  is  stiij^ir  all-.too 
comniori  .problem.  VOur  fp^^vard;  lo^^ 
ing  district  had  engaged^  his  sefyices- 
and  had  backed  him  with  one  pf  m6re 
readirig  specialists  in  each  of;  pur  sec- 
ondary schools.    We  Jiad  a  reading 
staff  .  .  .  and  we  still  had  riding 
probleriis. 

Orie  of  pur  larger  schools,  for  exahi- 
pje,  had  2,800  pupils.   For  them,  the 
school  provided  two  reading  specialists; 
to  handle  developriierital,  cprre^tTve; 
arid  remedial  work.    Let  us  vcorisider 
the  proppsitiori  that  on  standardised, 
reading  tests  which  offer  both  ;grade: 
level  nprriis  and  percentile  riprriis,'  the 
scale  score  which  correspprids  to  orie, 
year  below,  grade  level  is  aXsp^^^^^^ 
cprresppriding  to  approximately^ 
thirty-third  percentile.  Based  pn^^^^^^^^^ 
figiiresi  our  two  reading  specialists. 
w6uld>have  , to /provide  servicesifohorii 
third  of  2,800  pupils  who  were  retarded 
orie  or  more  years  (on  ari  absolute 
basis) In  additiori,.  our  two&feading 
specialists  would  have  to  provide  de- 
velopmental and  corisultative  serNfices, 
A  prdgrariv  and  accompany irig;mat(li 
rial  was  developedrwhich;xariie'^ 
close  tp  making  every  inacher:a:teacher 
of  reading.   At  the  junior  high  level, 
science  aiid  social  studies  materials, 
were  devised  to  teach  developmentk^ 
iread i iig.  Special  eniphases  \yere  placed: 
ori  those  reading -skills  and  techniques 
occurring  in  the  two  content  areas. 
Reading  worksheets  geared  to  the 
course  cpntents  were  writteri  oyer  ibo 
suriiiner  by  teains  of  reading  specialists 
and  e.xperienctd  subject  maUer  teach- 
ers. These  corisiiiiiable  niatefials  were 
available,  on  requisition,  froni  a  central^ 
instructional  materials  de|X)sitory.,^ 

.Subsequent,  revision  of  the  material 
produced  worksheets  providhigjnstruc- 
tion  and  exercises  based-  pU:  specific 
pages  in  the  actual  textbooks  pupils 
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in  social  studies  and  science. 
Thc/twWs-rcc^  ^^^"^ 
/tiinihg  ail  o^^      wqrksl^cts  and  in- 
:  rsthictions.  Thus,  ajsubject  area  teacher 
'<in' requisition vclass-size:  quantities  to 
:?apply  mding  actw  the  actual 

tcxtbrok  content,  Jn^^  ^actual 
textbook  pcigcs  he'is  covenn 

In-scry ice  reading  courses  fornied 
antintrinsic  part  p^^  The 
-  ;courscs>  covered  concepts  of  teaching 
developmental  reading  in  and 
they  -stressed  .making  effed  use  of 
these  special 

The  .  d^^^^^  reading  .  specialists 
served  as  consultants  and  dcmbnstfa- 
tiott  ^caciters  ipt  the  content  area 
twchcrs  wlio-wcfc  doing  the  actual 
tcacWrigiof  f  ead^^^^ 

PrQOT^W  cyahtatign 
>  Pupils  following  this  program  of  de- 
velopmental readihg^^ 
tentv  areas  xlid^i^^^^  rea^  te.xtbpok 
niaterial:more;cffect  Pretest  ver- 
sus, post-test  difference  indicated  sig- 
nifigiLht  siip^riqri^^^^  those  pupils  in 
thc  /prbgram^  .And  this  growth  in 
rcading  Xv^as  accomplish^  without  det- 
nment  to  fl^^  mastefy  of  the 

sul)jcct  matted  the  cpiirse. 

NoUvkiist^^^^  these  benefits,  the 
prdgraSii  hid  s^^  aspects  of  being  an 
artistic^success  but  a  box  office  failure, 
subject  teachers  were  paying 


qhiy  lip  service  to  teaching  reading; 

Thesprogram  did  suffer  from  certain 
disadvanteges.  Teachers  balked  at  the 
heetfttoiahticip^^  and  requisition  two 
Weeks  in  advance  hiaterials  iiee<led. 
Witiitspfmaiiy  sub^  grades  in- 

volved^in.thejprogram,  it  \ytis  easy  for 
some  science  teachers  to  leave  the 
tesuching.of-re^^  the  social  stiidr 
-ics  ^teachers,  and  for  some  seventh 

ing  to  their  .eightlvg^  colleagues. 

Th^re  were  two  real  problems  con- 
cciiiiSg  Pl^"-  Problem  one  re- 
siiUidi^ro^^^^^  fact  that  the  pjrogram 
O   d  ifch  .thi  reading  specialists  to 
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spend  almost  their  entire  day  con^lt- 
ing  with  subject-area  teachers,  and 
demonstrating  the  de\:elopmcntal^pro- 
gram.  This  left  very  little  time  for  the 
specialists  to  do  remedial  reading. 

The  second  problem  fe^ 
tiie  old  saw,  "Every  teacher  is  a 
teacher  of  riding."  We  in  reading: 
believe  in  tjiis  so  wholeheartedly  that 
we  have  trouble  appreciating  t^^  fact 
that  hobody  else  believes  in  it  at  all. 
This  attitude  is  undcrstandaW^  map 
gets  himself  a  inaster's  degree  in  sci- 
ence to  teach  ^science;  not  reading. 
Soitie  of  our  content  area  teachers  rcr 
mained  conuiiitted  to  th^  reading^prb- 
grani  only  through  cajolery^  Ibribes, 
and  jiectorhigi 

The  original  Sewanhaka  Program:  of 
Reading  iivthe  Coiitent  Area  no^^ 
into  its  ninth  year^  The  materials  are 
still  available,  and  many  have:  been ;  re^ 
vised  arid^kept  up  to  date.  A  substanr 
tial:  number  of  content  area  teachers^ 
contiiuie  to  t^ich  reading  skills  i^^^  the 
content  of  their  own  discipline  sinm^ 
ncoiisly.  This  program  works^  a_nd 
iSewaiihaka  is  developing  other  reading 
programs  all  the  tihie. 

Developmental  reading,  through 
English  literature 

One  niajor  subject  in  which  Se- 
Avahhaka  originally  had  no  dev^lop- 
inental  reading  prograni  >.vas  English. 
Nevertheless,  our  English  teachers 
would  have  answered  a  query  as  to 
whether  they  taught  reading,  with  a 
strong  affirmative.  But  by  reading, 
English  teachVrs  usua%  mcaii  a:  coh- 
cerii  with  literary  aesthetics,,  appifccb^ 
tion,  and  enjoyment.  From  thc  poirit 
of  view  of  many  English  t^hcfs, 
reading  skills  are  something  whicji 
their  students  either  bring:  with  the^ 
from  the  elementary  gn^des  or  must  & 
taught  in  remedial  classes.  Two  cir^ 
cumstances  conspired  to  cKa|ig^i  this 
point  of  view.  First,  reading  arid^^^^^ 
lish  were  now  supervised  by  the  sam^ 
person  arid  deps^cnt  meetji^s  ahd^ 
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well  attended  iri-scrvice  courses  have 
proselytized  the  reading  point  of  view. 
Second,  Kcw  Yorlc,  S  is  liringing 
out  a  k-i2  experimeh^l  language 
art^isyllabus  revision  which  definitely 
^vsscl  the  teaching  of  reading  per  se 
in  the  English  clas^oofn.  Oiir  district 
?>?^?|ni?  deeply  inyolved  in  the  experi- 
mental sjllabus,  anUriiany  of  bur  Eng- 
lish teachers  have  become  '^pro-read- 

We  introduced  cur  program  of  de- 
velopmental-reading in  English  at  the 
seventh  grade  Icvci  iyliere  students 
would  be  most  receptive  to  it.  The 
program  has  grown  to  include  grades 
7-9  arid  we  exi>ect  to  extend:  it  through 
tenth  gnde  in  the  near  future. 

Tfachintj  literature  t^^^  the 
devclopmpitgl  rcadm^  activity 

TrhC  iDirectcd  Reading  Activity  or 
p»A  (the  approach  characteristic  or  al- 
most every  demerrtary  level  basal 
reading  prpgraiii)-  iorms  the  nucleus 
about  which  wc^^  have  developed;  our 
cDe veiophicntal^Readihg  Through  Eng- 
lisjv  Eiterature  Program.  Ainazingly, 
^Wsyfonpt:  completely  unknown 
to  English  t«ichers,  except^  of  course, 
tlipse  who  had  taken  work  iiv  the 
teaching-  of r  readi  lig. 

Our  jfngHshiteach^  one  great 
concen>\aI>put'  the  dua  format  ;  they 
feared^any  cnipjiasis  oiu:  reading  skills 
(levclopmeiit  would  lessen  tlieir  pupils* 
enjoyinehtTof?iiterature.  We  sought  to 
com-ince  theni  tliat^  would  fur- 

nish tlie:  key  that  would  unlockMinder- 
s^nding,  and  through  understanding, 
appfeciationtc^  really  develop, 

llie:  overwhehiiing  majority  of  oiir 
English  teachers  no\v  appear  to  be* 
convinced  that  teaching  reading  docs 
not  interfere^  w^^^^  the  literature  goals 
tlic}-  have  set^  for  their  pupils,  but 
.father^Uielpsipupils  attain  them.  In 
essence,  we  have  finally  convinced  a 
small  group  of  teachers— English 
teachers^that  they  are  indeed  teachers 
dt\readjng.  ; 


The  lesson  material  developed  for 
the  Reading  Through  EnglisJvXkcra- 
ture  Prograni  covers  a  dozen  literary 
selections  in  great  dq)th.  It  is  not 
cphsuniable, .  arid  pupils  do :  not : receive 
copies,  thus  eliminating  the  often  ex- 
pressed teacher  objection  to  rcquisi- 
tipriirig  rifaterials  jpng  in  advance  of 
actual  use.  The  material  is  collected 
i n  a  guide  or  manual ^  tliat  supplements 
the  teachers'  inariuals  accoriipanying 
our  literary  anthologies.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  cover  eveiy  selection  in  the 
anthology.  We  have  said  in  effect^ 
•*Hefe  is  libw  it  is  done.  Teach  this 
dozen  selections.  If  you  find  the  tech- 
niques vvork,  go  and  do  likewise  for 
the  other  selections." 

The  DRA  steps  for  each  selection 
consist  of  the  fpllpwijig : 

•  Relating  the  selection  to  the  stu- 
dents^' experiences 

•  Building  backgrounds  necessary  for 
understanding-tlie  selection 

•  Vocabulary  :  testing,  teaching 

^  Establishing  a  purfk)se  to  guide  the 


re; 

•  Reading  the  selection  silently  within 
clearly  defined  time  limits 

•  Discusd*:ng  the  selection  in  terms  of- 
the.piirjx)se  fpr  which: itjw^as  r^dr 

•  Presentation  of  a  specific  reading 
skill 

•  Rereading  the  selection 

•  Extension  and  eririchnierit  activities 
This  forriiat  is  hardly  reyolutipriary. 

What  riiay  be  new  is  timt  our  wowrf- 
ary  ir/i<?<?/  teachers  use  and  like  the 
format  and  ask  that  it  be  exterided  up- 
ward through  the  senior  high  school 
years. 

But  reading  literature  is  not  the 
satiie  as  reading  expositpiy  materiai: 
Several  pilot  reading  programs  in  the 
district  are  exploring  the  prpblcms:  of 
teaching \j//£rfy-/y/>^  reading. 

A  block. program:  English, 
social  studies,  reading 

Pupils  in  this  experimenUd  prpgi^ 
take  English,  social  studies,  aridlrcadf 
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ihg  from  tlic  same  teachenduring  three 
consecutive  periods.  The  teacher  tises 
;a  wide  variety  of  conmiercialiy  pub- 
lished social  studies/reading  materials, 
many  of  them  in  Icit  form.  Reading 
speciaiists  act  as  cbhsiiltants  and  jier- 
form  deiiionstration  lessons.  Tliey  also 
do  some  remedial  work  with  seriously 
retarded .pungsters  during  the  reading 
portion  of  the  three-period  .arrange- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  experimenta- 
tion* results  are  prqriiising  and  teach- 
ers are  gratified.  For  one  full  per io<l  a 
day»  these  biock  teachers  are  reading 
teachers  and  tliev  accept  tlie  responsi- 
^bility.  ' 

A  team  approach:  English  teachers, 
reading  sp^^^^ 
pool  their,  efforts 

In,  this  c.Kperimental  reading  plan, 
three  iyigiish  classes  meet  during  the 
same  pericKi;  A  librarian; and  a  read- 
ing specialist  augmeiu  the  forces  of 
the  English  teachers.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage or  this  arrangement  seems  to 
be  the  largc-groijp/sniall-gr^^^  in- 
stnidions  niade  possible  by  the  team 
approach. 


San  ^Dicgo  Unified  School' 

Pistrictts  Reading 

pemonstnitiph  •  Program 

for  Disadvantaged  Youth 

Lottie  Pi  Hkss  .and 
RoKkuT  L.  IIai.u 
San  Diego,  California,  Unified 
SciiooLDistrict 

MODER.NV^sciiooi^  PROGRAM  recoguize 
;thc  i^mpoftan^^  are  cog- 

^nizaht  of.  the^  stiidents  from 

teckgrounds  that  are  econoniically  lim- 
itcd~or  culturaH^^^  must  over- 

com^^  than  the  average* 

Amencmi  stiident   if  they  are  to. 


achieve  their  reading  potential.  Tlicre- 
fore  it  is  imperative  that  society  seek 
innovative  and  effectiyc  ways  of  teach- 
ing these  students.  Since  today's  so- 
cietS'  is  a  reading  society,  and  the 
man  who  cannot  read  with  eapc  .and 
comprehension  faces  frustration,  audi 
frequent  failure  in  his  search  for  ecph- 
omic  and  social  \veli-l>eihg,  educators 
over  the  country  are  {)oiiririg  time,  ef- 
fort, antl  money  into  seeking  ^jutiqns 
to  the  pressing,  problems  of  teaching, 
disadvantaged  children  to  read; 

The  San  Diego  Unified  Schopr  P 
trict's  Reading  Demonstration.  Pror 
grani,  located  at  ^^leinorial  'Junior 
High  School,  is  a  five-phase  progi^? 
designed  to  uieet.  the  needs^of  itheVstu- 
(ients  at  Memorial.  More  Uiaiucig^^^^^ 
hundred  students  ;are  involved  in  the 
four  intensive  reading  phases  ofi  the 
program,  while  the  fifth  phascrproyides 
reading  specialist  assistance  to  ihc 
total  schooh  New  materials  and  mpti- 
yational  and  innovative  techniques,  are 
being  tried. 

ileniorial  Junior  High  Schck)!,  lo- 
cated in  an  economically  depressed: 
area  of  San  Djego,  is  one  of  :the  olde^ 
junior  high  schools  in  tlic^cityi  The 
enroilnient  fluctuates  between  UiSOC 
and  1,(^)0  students  whose  ethmc  hac^^ 
grounds  tire  58  percent  Neg^^^  M  per- 
cent Mexican,  4  percent  non-^Iexican 
Oiucasian,  and  4  percent.  Oriental  an^^^ 
other  nqnwhites. 

The  reading  prograrii  at  Memorial 
was  iiu'tiatcd  in.  the  spring  of  4967' 
with  funds  provided  by  the  state  of 
California  Senate  Bill  28.  Slore  tlian 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  lias  b^^^ 
provided  to  supply  tlie  materials, 
equipment^  arid  personnel  needed  for 
the  project; 

Objectives  of  the  memorial 
junior  high  reading  program 
Evidence  from;  the  city  schools'  testr 
ing  program  clearly  indicated;  that 
many   studerits  attending  ilemqrial. 
Junior  High  School  failed  to  achieve 
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y.  tth%;;jdtehtm^  in  khqpl  becau^  of 
[  'mdirigi  rachicyemcnt  scores  one  or 

-V^;mprc^^y^ 

r,  iancy  ilcveh  Many  eff^^  had  :becn 
;>  ]^  ^ipdc^ta  help  students  in r rcad- 

^mg.ithrbugh^ 
V  fprogram:/  These/ efforts  were  only 
'  ^  ^'j^t^wJly  :su^  however,  due  to 

- ;  ^  thk;  eiderit: :  bl  reading  di^bil ities  arid 

HtKeyi^Jfor^^^ 
I-  eprehcrisivc^^^  It  was  felt  that 

^nly:^fm 

•  fmerfsip^  such  as  the  one  de- 

scribcJd^^^^^^^         report  could  possibly 
:enable<each  student  to  reach  ithe  ipl- 
/Ipwiri^^^  the  initial 

fpifes  foEtjje^pr^^  : 
•'Wprd-aUac^  to  de^ 

code  unfamiliar  pnrite^  words  and 
ta  cphnert  them  with  words  in  the 
student-srmeanin^^  vocabuIar>' 
f  A  basic  sight,  vocabulary  of  com-, 
^mon;  freque^^ 
.  f  Motivationt^^^^  of  a 

4uest:  for  iknpwledge  through  read- 
ing, as  well  .as/ joy  in  reading  m|any  _ 
iype?.  oj^materials,  so  that  the  stu- 
dentcnoti^^  can  read  but  also  does 
readiwith/^t^ 
•)Abiiify-  tp^  select^  important  ideas 
fr6m>material  r^^  and  to  organize 
these  Jideas  for  effectiveaise  in  think- 
jrigj  .speaking  writing  and  remem- 


%  Goiri^rehensi^^^  skills  for  urider- 
standingj  relationships  among  words 
in?  phrases,  sentences,  and  para- 


^•-Gpncepts  built  around  the  large 
number  6f^ difficult  words  and  terms 
that  appear  in  te^^  all  sub- 

ject afeas^ 
•  Efficiency  in  readings  including  rate 
^pf  cpmpreherisio     the  relation  of 
rate,  to  ^purpose,,  and  therability  to 
:skim  _ 

Project  des^^ 
_^THe;prpgr^  design  of:  the  Reading 
g^^-~pn|tr^^^^     Project  at  Memorial 
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Junior  High  School  eniphasizcs  the 
following:  *  \ 

1.  Contact  arid  work  with 

2.  Instractipri  in  Tca^^  by  teachf 
erf  iricoritcritar  - 

-31  Iriterisive  reading  labpnrtory  cx- 
perierices  for  students  retarded 
three  or  more  years  in  reading 

4:  ^Reading  centers  for  use  by  all 
studerits  in  the  reading  program 

5.  An  irischopl  resource  teacher  to 
assist  other  teachers 

6.  Instruction:  in  English  reading 
for  students  who  :are  iearnirig: 
English  as  a  SKorid  la^ 

Alore  than\eight  hundred  students  in  _ 
Grades  ^,  8,  arid  9  and  nmetecn-teach- 
ers  are  iriyblVed"^  in  the  four  iritensivc. 
phases  of  the  prograrii,  \yith  tthe  total 
school  enroll  frient  bcricjfiting  from  tht 
services  of  the  resource  teacher  ;pf6- 
vided  by  the  program. 

Phase  I :  the  Parent  Jnyotyement 
Phase  ofsthe  Program.   Parent  couiiT 
^  selirig  arid  instruction  is  used  to  in- 
crease tiie  mptivatipnal  forces  sur^ 
rounding  the  student  in  this  , phase  of 
tlie  progrjun.  A  full-time  parcriticoun^ 
selor  works  closel^  ^vith  parents  of 
the  students  grouped  in  this  .phase., 
Parerits  meet  with  readirig  teachers  to 
become  -better  acqiiamted  with  reading, 
materials  and  equipmerit  used  in  the 
project.   Some  also  participate  nn^ 
ceivirig  readirig  instniction  fr(^  adult 
education  teachers  hired  by  the  prp^-. 
grani.   The  parent  couriselor  conducts 
irifprriial  group  meetings  withitheiparr 
ents,  in  addition  to  the.  cjasses  de- 
scribed:  above.    Some  parerits  also 
serve  as  comriiunity  aides,  and  a|^ 
ceive  letters  and  communications  frp^rri 
:the  school:   The  students  selected ^for 
this  phase  arc.  generally  one  or  more 
years  retarded liri  reading  arid. their  IQ 
ranges  fall  between  73  arid  88  based 
largeiy  on, group  tests.  ^Iore:thari!500 
students  arc  iricluded  in  thisiphase  of; 
thepfpgrani.  ^ 
Phase  it:  the  Total  linmerH^^ 
Phase  of  the  Program,  This-.grpup- 
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consists  of  approximately  40  ninth 
grade  students  and  ai)proxiniatejy  45 
^vcrith  grade  students.  Mdst:of  these 
youngkers  at e  :C^^^^  years-  retarded  in 
^reading  atid  fall  in  %  iq  range'  pf  81 
and  above.  A ,  Teading  approach  is 
bcing.-uscd  in  -teach  English,  social 
studies,  arid' science  to-these  students. 
Team  teaching,  is  being,  used  in  the 
seventh  grade  plmse  of  the  program. 

Many  teacher-created  materials  de- 
signed to  jmplOTent  the  goals  of  the 
reading  ;pfogram  ^through  each  of  the 
content  fields  a^^  xxs^d.  Commercial 
materials  ra^^^^  equipnieht  are 

also  avaUab^^^^  teacher  when 

needed  ^  rmd  \ylieh  .appropriate  to  the 
develqp^^^^^  of  tlie  stu- 

dent; 

rective  Reading  phase  of  the  Pro- 
gfguu  Stitdcrits  who  are  generally 
:lhfee  or  more  years  fetarded  in  read- 
ing!  and -ffafr  at  an  lo  level  of  81  or 
iiigiief  have  ibcen  grouped  into  this 
phase.  Extensive iise  is  being  made  of 
She  feadingflab  and  reading 
equipment.  JnstnTction  depends  on. 
the  best:interesfs  p^^^^  rndivithiaj  stu- 
tdeht.^  The  emphasis  :in  instruction  is 
pri' (lic^^c^^^  of  specific  reading 

prpblenis^and;  individualized  corrective 
■prpcedufes.  §Uidcnts  continue  to  re- 
cdve  this  instnic^  as  long  as  they 
i^n  profit  froth  it. 

^Phase  n^:  The  total  School  In- 
vplvevient  Phase  of  the  Program.  A 
time  irisclippl  resource  teacher 
^provides  assistance  Xo  alK  teachers  in 
ttlie  content  fields  as  well  as  Uo.readiiig 
feacher.S/iii  selecting  materials  and  de- 
_  yelopirig  lessons  Avliich  will  ihipfove 
^readirigfskills.  iGlassroom  libraries  are 
^proyidwl  tor  classes-  in  niany  different 
content  areas.    Iii  addition  the  re- 
source  teacher    conducts  in-service 
-train  ing  sessions  in  read  ing  iiiethods 
amixtccluij^qucs  for  djstrict  teachers. 

Phase  V:  The  Reading  Instruction 
for  Stxidents-iyho  S  English  as  a 
'Q^hds^tangmge^  of  the  Pro- 


grain.   Students  whose'  reading  retar- 
dation is.  not  due  to  inadequacies  in 
the  reading 3 process '/>fr  ^f,  but  rather 
in  their  inability  to  communiaite  in. 
English,,  receive  specialized  reading  in- 
striictiori;    Three  groups  provide  a. 
read  ing  emphas  iS;  program^  for  students 
enrolled  in  classes  for  English  %s  Ja- 
Second"  Lahgliage;   Two  groups  cpn- 
tentnite  on  reading  for  biling^^ 
(ients  not  ehrPlled  in  English  as 
pnd  Language,  but  whose  language^ 
concepts  need  further  development  in 
the  conipreliensipn  of  printedimateriali 

Supportive  scrviccsr 

In  addition  to  the  five, pliases  of  the 
Reading  Deirionstration  Program  just 
described,  a  number  of  supportive  ser- 
vices are  provided  for  the  program;. 
Among  tiiein  are  Uie  following: 

Prescriptive  diagnostic  clinicai  stUdy^ 
Selected  students  from  the  reading: 
classes  have  been  given  cpmp!eteAvi-_ 
sioii,  hearing,  and  psycholpgicrd:  te 
batteries  by  a  team  pf  specialists= 
oriented  to  reading  rprpbleniS;  In- 
cluded in ;  the  s tiid}'  were 

1.  Visual  aaiity.  Screening  was 
dpne  for  refractive  andj^percepr 
tual  problems. 

2.  Psychometric  evaluation.  Spe- 
cific learning  bkills  were  diagp 
npsecl;  including  visual  memory, 
auditory  nicjnbfy^  and  cross 
domiiiance. 

3.  Evaiuatipn  of  t^hgiiage  Skills; 
4:  Audio  screening. 

5.  Diagnosis  for  gross  neuroiogic-il 
problems. 

Group  ^guidance  motivationql  pro- 
gram 

Groiip  coiiriiselihg,  sessions  are  pro- 
vided for  students  enrolled  in  read- 
ing, classes.  Cpnimun  ity  corisultatits 
give  students  coristriictjye;  images  of 
successful  ethnic  members  and  pro- 
vide hiptivatioh.  A  mptiVatipnal 
cpiiriselor  works  with  this  facet  of 
the  program. 
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,  Student  iu^^  p/ggram 
iDemohstration  project  students  wer^ 
?miployed^to/tut6r.  ek  school 
^studerits^in^r^^^ 

fmcr  sc^^  In  addition, 

(demonsti^^^^  ie- 
icdve  ftUtqri^.  aid^^  itheir  p\yh 
:fcading,;pro^^ 

;ers:jMidrti»che^^  well  as 

'  f fdm  volunteei^^^  schopKstudents. 

^  Eqfenf^iw  aide 

iPariwtssare^c^  to.  assist  with 
^the^^prpgram  by  accomj^yihg  stur 
^dcnts  and  teachers , oh  field  trips  and 
assisting  in;  ^  study  centers 

Prwided:^by  the  as  afi  exr 

"tended"  day  service  before  and  after 
reg^laris^hpol  hours. 

f tV?rf^  ehrichment 
5StuderiU:-wefe  >t«^  on:  numerous 
ifieid-.tnps^  to  Mncrease  tlieir  back- 
ground^^ ior  reading 
xoiiipfehens^^^  Examples  are :  A 
-K6at>tnp  /td^Hunt  for  gray  whales,  a 
*Jnp/;to  se^^^  of  Music,"  and 
trips  to  museum  art,  galleries,  naval 
installatip^  and^  huhierdus  local 
i^busiiiess^^^^ 

ExpanH^  in'Scrvice  programs: 
teacher  :in  terns 

Plarij  have  l>eeh  implemented  for  a 
;t&chef  Hnte  being;  con- 

(Ui c ted  by  d^^POStration  program- 
;personnd  through  the  Memoriai 
Junior  High_^eadihg  Deriiohst ration^ 
,prpgr^.  Teachers  frbni  other 
ichopjs  iii  th^^  diatfict  are  released 
21  OIK  week  period'  from  their 
,pwn  assignment  to  participate  as  in- 
terns in  the  reading  demonstration 
"project.  These  .teachers  obtain  ^ex- 
perience witha  wide>yariety  of  read- 
mg:proWems  and  training  in  tlie  use 
^prjreading-^^^^  They  return 

-tpiHarpwn  s^       atjithe  eiid  bf  the 
quarter  to  serve  as ,  reading^  teachers . 
tOAWork  asinschopl  resource  per- 


sprinei;    This  prdgrjuh  is  financed 
by  the  district.    Iriterhs.  aid  in  all: 
phases  ot  the  reading  instructional  , 
^program..  ^ 

In-service  :study^^^^  teachers^ 
Several  ihTsepice  ediicatipn:  work-^ 
shops  which  f oriis  ^on .  corrective  and' 
develppriierital  reading  su-?  being, 
conducted.  A  three  day^cp  nf erence 
was  held  for  teachers  scheduled  to 
work  "wnth;sta^^^  students  .at 

Memoriai  Junior  High  School. Jthis  ' 
yean  Teachers  from  adjacent 
schools  were  included.  AIIh  day; 
workshops  and;  other  inTseryice  acT 
tivities  are  scheduled  regularly 
throughout :  the  school^y ear.  In.  ad- 
dition, courses  in  reading  ihsthictipn 
carrying  college  credit  are  offered^ 
each  semester  through  the  district's : 
in-ser\M"ce  training:pfogram 
Diego  State  Gpllege  Extensipn  SerT 
vice. 

Development  q[  curricuhim  gxiides^ 
and  instrtictionqi  materia^^ 
ing  program 

The  entirfe  siimmer  pf  1967  was- 
spent  'in  developing  guides,  teacher 
made  instructional  materials- ^^ite^^ 
to  the  individual  needs  pf^^^ 
ous  student  gfpups,  and,  lesson  plans, 
for  various  .phases  of  the  ;prp^^^^ 
A  total  of  more  than  4C^  wqr^^ 
hours  was  devoted  to  these  tasks: 

Evaluation  plans 
Plans  for  continuous  evaluatipn;  of 
the  reading  dembn^^^^  project  at 
Memorial  Junior  High  School  >yere 
built  into  the  original  prpppsal:  A 
contract  for  the  evahiatipii  pf  the  pro- 
:graih  was  arranged:  with  three  memr 
bers  of  the  jaculty  of  San  Diego  State 
College,  Prior  to  the  inception  of  V% 
project,  the  ev'aluatipn  cpmmittee 
agreed  that  the  evaluatipn  project 
wouid  concern  itself  with  the  follpwing^ 
areas:  teacher  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress :  and  the  project  itself ;  admin- 
istrators' reactipri  of  the  tpfal  pro-' 
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■5  ignun ;  reactions;  dfe parents ;of  student s 
;^  HnVblv       the  program  ;= studeiLf eac^ 
tens  thieniscrves,  (tKat  is,  what  the 
jpupils  1^  of  the  pr'^* 

-r^-^am  amfd  what  they  fd^  was  ^happeri- 
'v'§^^  objec- 

>  '  general  recohimehf 
^-"/^daHc«s/  ' 

:  ^     THe}statcd^^^^  the  program 

HcsipS^ilisted^previ^^^^ 
(    through  ^sta^  The  tests 

;^  ;ukd  are  Nelson  Reading  Test, 
y  Fp^  A  &  B  and  the  Stanford 
1 :  Achieyem^     T?st,.  Intermediate  iX 

>  Form  W;  Related  bbje^^^^^ 
evaluatai^tHrpugh  such  instrument 

4_  and  :iecM        as  questionnaires,  ob- 
servations, and  ihteiy  Diagnostic 
V  *^readihg^tests ^andr  informal  invehtories 
of  reading  'sKiils  ahd^bilities^are  also 
:     usedj  to  detem^  needs  for 

reading,  ihstructibni  arid  have  been 
„  given  to  aH^^  the  program; 

©he  of  the  aspect^^ 
design  cpnsi^^^^  iriiT 
;portant;is^the  cOTtiriuqus  nature  of  the 
eyaluatipn  ^process.  Erpni  the  prpj- 
'^t*s.  incggtipri  in  January  1967,  the 
^  evaluatipn^^cbm  has>  been  in-r 

yoly^iii;  'Meeting^^  have  been  -held  reg- 
ularly;  Visitatio^^^  Jun- 
'ior  High  :Schopj:  are  made  pri  the  same 
.    basis.   Qasses  are  in  action 

Iby4he.:eyaluati^^  as  well  as  by 

other  ^pefs^^^^  district  iiivi 

' mny  putsid ^  visitor s. 

_^       Materials  arid  eijui 

The  basic  ;philpspphy  behind  -  the  se- 
lecdon  pr^  and  equipriierit  was 

ddermin^  by^^^^fi^^^  of  the  std- 

dents.  Informal  diagnostic  tests  as. 
well  as  standardized  test  scores  were 
2in  which 
skills  the  students  already  ippssessed 
and/\yhjt^  Then 
mterials  were  chosen  to  begin  where 
the  sftid^  needed  to  begin  arid  to 
teach  fhjm  he  did  riot- know. 

^?rpvjsiori^  w^^  siijt- 
^ J^*  **:eihfpf ce^     of.  existing ; skills  in 


order  tp.hiairitaih  these  skiijs  at  a  high 
le ,  el  of  efficiency. 

A  wide  variety  i  pi  cpmmercjai  >  mate- 
rial s  were  u sed;  iprimafiiy  pr  the-  High 
interest,  low  ypcabukry  selectipris  tiow 
more  abundant  ^then  eyer  before. 
.Prpgrariied  materials,  workbpoksi-kits, 
and  easily  read:  stpries  were  all.  in- 
cluded. A  variety  of '  classroom  news- 
papers arid  magazin^es^  vyell  as  be- 
tween six  and:  seven  thousand  .paper-- 
backs  for  use  in  classrborii  ji&rari^^^ 
were  purchased;  Readirigcleyeis  bf^he 
materials  ^selected  ranged  irpiri:  ^fi^^^ 
grade  level  to  a  few  selections  at>high. 
school  level;  The  majority  of^the  riia- 
ter iai  s  selected  ranged  in  reading  r.diffi- 
culty  from  level  three  through  Jeyei 
seyeri.. 

Although;  the  majority  of  the  ma-, 
terials  purchased  would  be  classified 
as>  "software"  (i.e.j  books 4rid;^priri^ 
materials  of  various  kinds)  ^  twA  readT 
ing  centers  were  equipped  with^ 
ing  iristrumerits  such  as  iwO;:kirids^.p^ 
controlled  readers,  four  kinds  ot  ta- 
chistoscopes,  reading  pacers^  (^rrejs 
for  studerit  work,,  tape  fecordersi.  lisT 
tenirig  posts,  record  :players;. and  pyerr 
head  projectors.  Spnie  iristfuriients 
were  available  for  check  out. to  iridivid^ 
lial  classrooms  when  a  .pe;ripd  could 

riot  be :  scheduled  irito  the  reading,  cen^ 

ten  ^  ^  .  -  ^  . 

Present  status  of  the  program 

In  effect^the 'Reading  Deriipnstratip^^ 
Program  is.an  effort  to  take  the  nor- 
mal staff  of  a  juriior  high  schobl  .in  a 
disadvantaged  area  arid^  through  the 
addXtipn  of  persoririel,  materials,  equip? 
merit,  and  in-service  training  :prpT 
grants,  attempt  to  raise  the  reading 
level  of  ari  entire  student  body. 

One  very  important  facet  :has:  been 
the  rediictiori  in  the  size  of  iristruc- 
tionai  groups  .through  the  exterijsiye 
use  of  teacher  assistants  in  the?readiri^ 
program,  Wofkirig  under  the  direcr 
tion  of  the  classroom  teacher,  teacher 
assistarits  conduct  sriiall  group  instruct 
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tion-  sessions  with  sei^^^  studeritsrpr 
do  individual: tutorj^^  as  student  needs , 
may.  dictate; 

Intern  teachers  also  work  with  the 
classroom,  teacher  in  the  flexible 
grouping  of  stjidents  .for  ihstriictiorial 
.purposes  so  that  f requeri  our  stUr 
dents  are  receiving  instruction  in 
-gfwip s-  of  eight  to  ten  students  under 
.  therdirection  of  a  trained  adult;  This 
,  results  in  more  individual  attention  to 
each'  stuHent's  heeds  witfr  cohseqTien 
lessened  frustration  on  i 
student.  The  result  is  nipre  student 
involvement  lesson  arid  better 

student  growth  iti  both  jittitude  arid 
skills; 

Statistical^evidence  is  in\tlie.process 
.off  being  compH^^^  evaluatibri 
:team;4nd^tjie  district's  testing  services. 
^Baseline  scores  for  seventh  graders 
were  the  sixth  grade  Stanford 
Acliievenlent  Test  scores.  Eighth  and 
ninthi  grade^  were  placed  in  the  pf o- 
grariir6h  tjie  of  their  most  recent 
-score  in  Hie  district's  testing  ^program 
fpi^  schopls-inrtlie  compensatory  educa- 
tion pfpghjtii. 

individual  student  folders  record  the 
results  ^df^a^^  tests  as  they  are 

given  and^Avill  be  siibjeded  to  statisti- 
oil  analysis-by  a  nifetnber  of  Sari  Diego 
State  College's  evaluation  teahi,  The 
results:  ^willHtlien^b^^^  the 
Caiiforriia-  States  Departhient  of -Educa- 
tion- as  Avell^  as^^to  district  offices  and' 
/otjier  -in  terested ,  per  so  ti  s. 

^Infornial  checks  of  student  progress 
seem:  encv  tgingrat  this  point.  Most 
classef  require  th^^ 

vimterial  than  w^^  possible  for  similar 
classes  a  year  ago.  This~year's  sev- 
enth '^rade  tot*il  imriiersioh  team  had 
niatcliijigvscores-a^^^^^  no  student  tfatis- 
ferred-  in.  bh  out:  betweeii  September 
1967  and^aiuiary  i968.  Written  diag- 
nostic testiresults  siiowed  the  followirig 

Jains  in:  class  range,  with  ail  students 
recording  riieasurable  growth : 

September  Range  by 

GradfcEeveU 


January  1968^Giass  Range  by 
Grade  Levels  .4.90-7.50 

This  serves  as  an  example  of  the 
changes  we  feel  are  occurring,  with^ 
rilany  individual  studerits.  In. addition, 
increased  student  self  corifiderice  arid 
participatipri  encourage  us,,  as  do^^ 
heightened  teacher  morale  arid^  iri-. 
creased  community  epcouragemeriti 


Supplementary  Education  C 

John  J.  Connor^  Jr^ 
Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Eiibiic  Schopis 

J:^_jLUGi:st  1966,  Worcester  subiriitted 
a  Title  III  proposal  to  the^  Federal 
Gpvernriient  for  a  siippleriientary  eldu 
cation  center.  One  of  the  segments 
planned  for  the  center  was  a  feadirigr 
clinic  for  severely  retarded  readers  in 
Worcester's  public  and  pafochial: 
schools,  Wpfcester  lias  a  pbpuljitiori 
of.  approximately  200,000.  There  are 
30,000  pupils  enrolled;. in  puf  public 
schools  arid  about  10,000  in  pur  paro- 
chial schools.  As  is  expected  in  aLcity 
this  size,  there  are -high,  average,  arid 
low  socioecononiic  areas;  Worcester 
has  56  public  elementary  schools,  17  pf 
which  are  classified. as  culturally  disad^ 
vantaged. 

Title  Iir  grants;  should  he  innova- 
tive and  exenipjary.  They  are  not  Jri- 
terided^o  re|>eat:services;ajready  in  ex- 
istence but  rather  to  siippieirieiit  theni; 
Before  I  explain  why  we  iri  Worcester 
felt  the  rieed  for  a  readirig  dinic  J  must 
explaiii  the  remedial  reading,  program^ 
that  was  in  existence  arid  which:  led;  to 
oiir -writing  of  a;prbp6sal;  for  a  reading 
clinic. 

Descriptiori  of  present 
remedial  readirig  program 

A  remedial  readirig  pfograrii  has 
been  in  existerice  in  the  schools  since 
1946.  Criteria  for  admissiori  to  these 
classes  is  9  riioriths  retardatibri  ;for 
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..children  iii  the  primary  grades  and  1J4 
years- on  :tlie  .m^^  levjel  when 

, achievement -IS  compared;  Avith  capac- 
ity.   Since  the  ,g02d  of  the  ^remedjar 

-  'feadingiprogrju^  is  to.  help  those  stUr 

:  de/itS'With^a^^  fide/reading  di&ibiU 
,  ity, f aJl  :pupil s  accepted  i in  the  remedial; 
rcadihg^prpgrani  have  normal  or  "po- 
tentially normal!'  intellectual;  abilities, 
-Eight  remedial  reading  teachers  teach 
approximately  100  elementary  school: 
children  each  \veek  for  one  term.  The 
remedial  reading:  classes  are;  small, 
usually-6;pupils  iii.a  group.  The  chil- 
dreiit  have -2  or  3  iofty-minute  periods 
ot  instriictip^^  AveeW^  Most  of  the 
pupils,  in.  the  remedia^^  reading  classes 
have-  :made  the  expected  gains  and 

.  weieHible 'to^^  successfully  in 

their  class^^  However,  a  sniall 

.percentage  orahe  pupils  di  show 

.  tthe  expectedvgain.  These :Avere  , the xhil- 
dremabbut  vvhpm  the- remedial  reading 
te«t6hers/.\yould^  "F  know  he  would 
show^progress  only  could  find  the 
timeitp  teacii  h^^^^  alone." 

^_  Identification  of  pupils 

A  questionnaire, was  xoii^^^ 
distributed;  fp.  the  remedial  reading 
teachers  in,  the  ' public  schools  and  to 
tlie^principals  of?  the  parochial  schools. 
JnitheVpublic^^^^s^^^^        the  selection  of 
^pupilsrwas  niade^by  experienced  renie- 
dial  Teading/te^^       who  knew  their 
p^iipils-welj.   In  the  pafpchial  schools, 
xliildren.  were  Tecomihended  phi  the 
. taisis  of ;pr incipal^^      teacher  cohsulta- 
•tion,   George  Spache  ih:  his  book  Td- 
ward  Better  Redding  (jGarrard  Press, 
1964)    (ejels  Uia  seriously  retarded 
reader  is  one  who  has  had  normal  op- 
portunities- for  schooling  yet  continues 
to :  sho\y  the  same  degree :  of  retardat ipri 
despite  cpfrectiye  . efforts  nvhicli  extend 
oyer  a  period.otmonths. 

jA^ study  ptthe ,reme\^ial  reading  pro- 
.gram  iri;the-AVprcestef  Public  Schools 
ipr^hejast  3  jears^  substantiated  the 
figure  oi  yi  ito  X  percent  of  the  total 
schooUpgpulatibn  \yho  could  be  classi- 
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{ltd  as  seriously  retarded'  readers  'W 
cause  they  had  hot  shown,  progress 
despite  remedial  reading  Help;  This 
group  is  'spmetinies  referred  to  by 
reading  ediicatorsvas  the  "hard>  core" 
remedial  readers; 

Our  idehtified^groiip  of  seriously  re- 
tarded readers  seeriied  to  fit  the  de- 
scription of  Spache.  So  it  wias  with 
this  -group  jn  mind  that  a .  proposal  for 
a  reading  clinic  was  written.  The 
reading  clinic  would  not  dupjic^te  the 
services  of  the  reriiedial  reading  ^^^^ 
gram  as  it  was  planned  to  apply  a 
hniltidiscipliriary  attack  to  the  prob- 
lems pf  .those  pupils  who  di''  not  bene- 
fit from  the  remedial  reading  program; 

Clinic  objectives 

The  goalo  of  the  reading  clinic  as 
stated  \vere  to  offer  the  fpllpNving  : 

1.  A  systematic  diagnosis  of  indi- 
viduals ehcpiinterihg,  .severe  diffi- 
culty in  reading  and  related  lari- 
giiage  areas 

.2.  An  individuaiized  instruciipnal 
program  for  each,  severely  re- 
tarded reader  who  lias  npt  rcr 
sppnded  to  small  group  cpfrecT 
tive  reading  instruction 

3;  A  riieans  of  evaluating  reading^ 
and  other  types  of  instfuctiprial 
materials 

4:  A  training, ground  for  classroom 
teachers 

In  April  1967,  Worcester  was 
granted  $228,600  for  a  supplementary 
center;  The  reading  clinic  for  bur  se- 
fjoiisly  retarded  readers  was: one  seg- 
ment of  it.  The  reading  clinic  is  lo- 
cated- oh  the  second  floor  of  a  schooj 
building.  It  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated .arid  now  lias  an  observation 
roorn,  robiiis  for  guidance  couriselors, 
Clinical  psycholdgistsi  an  optometrist^ 
a  library,  arid  iristriictiorial  areas. 
Personriel  were  hired  arid  the  clinic 
was  then  ready  to  begin  pperatipns. 
The  first  gohl  of  the/reading  .clinic  \^ 
to  conduct;  a,  diagnostic  division;  As 
was  mentioned: earlier  when  tliis  pfpj- 
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ect  was  in  the  planning  stage  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  .to  our  remedial 
reading  teachers  .and.  to  .parochial- 
schdol /principals  to  identify  the  num- 
ber of  possible  candidates  W  they 
would  :recommehd  iqr  service- from  the 
'cUnic,  A  total  of  184  referrals  were 
made..tO;  the  reading  clinic.  Ifi  Sep- 
tember '  the  -  t\yo .  reading  :  cl  in  ic  teachers 
beg^h-the  screening, and.diagnosis  pro- 
cedure which  was  to  coritimie  thrbiigh- 
out  the  yean  This  diagnosis  is  the 
starting  point  for  all  cases  referred  to 
the_  readingVclinic  and  through  it  the 
teachei^  identify  specific  needs  ;in  read- 
ing andni  ake  r  ecpmmeridat  ions. 

'Diagnbstic  procedures 
The  diagnosis  of  a  child  is  pef- 
:f6fm^d  by  ^the  readings  clinic  staff- 
teachers,  guidance  counselor,  clinical 
ipsychplbgist~sup  By  other 

school  ^^fspnhel '  such  as  the  school 
nurs^.  Iii.  the  diagnosis,  four  basic 
.  areas  aferinvestig 
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i.  Qse 'History,  data.  The,  guidance  coun- 
selor Uool^s  into  the  child's  home  and 
schoblHife7  ^He  explores  the  child's  at- 
tehdahce-and^?  school  record.  Docs  he 
Havelalhistory,  of  ^u^derachieyement'  or 
^beha yi orall di ffic ulties  ?  ^  He  also  Has .  a 
conference :  W^^^  child  and  his  class- 
room jeaclier.  " 

:Physical,,-sqciali/,ahd  -  emotional  .status. 
The  schobr  nurse  is  .  consulted,,  amr 
health^  records- studied  foe  auditory  and 
visual  ^apjptraisal.  AVe  will  add  an  op- 
tometrist to  the  staff  very  soon  for  a 
nidrexoniplet'vapprai^l  of  yisioh. 
-General -  capacity  rlevel  or  potential  ca- 
pacity ;  level,-.  The  psychologist  ,admin- 
istefs;  tile  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale 
for  Child  fen  to  obtain  ah  index  of  men- 
tal abijity.  She  may  at-  times  adiiiinis- 
ter-the  Stanford  -Binet; ,  the  Bender-yi- 
sukl£Motbr^  Bl(Kk  Te'st^ 

antl  Fr  ostig  Jfcst  -  of  V^i  sual  Perception  - 
Present-  acht e vemeii leVel.^  T|i is ; is;  a p- 
praised.by  the  reading  clinic  tcacHers'in 
the/clihic.  They  administer  a^  variety 
ofiachieyemerit  and  diagnostic  tests  de- 
:  landing  :upbn  the  chi  Id.  Air  pupi  I  s  a  re 
administercdl  the  DnrrcIlrAnalysis  of 
Reading  Difficulties  iiichiding  spelling 
ahd^'handwritiiig  test,  thel  GatesrMac- 
Gihifie  -Reading.  Test  ,and  the  Gates- 
McKniop  Diagnostic  tesL  Other  tests 
administered' are  the  Lihcoln>  Diagrios- 
tic  Spelling  Test,  Gray's  Oral:  Rending 
T<^st  .and^th<^^^        Reading  Inventory. 


The  two  reading  dinic  teac^^ 
hieet  with  the  principal;  ciassfoom 
teacher,  and  forrncr  remedial  reading; 
teaciier  in  appraising  the  children; 
Because  the  readingXclinic  can-  accom- 
modate only  a  small  percentage  of?  pu- 
pils in  need  of  help,  it  is  extrehieiy 
important  to  select  students  whose 
reading  difficulties  are  diie  largely-  to 
problems  ^thai  can  be  overcome  by.  a^ 
inultidisciplinary  approach.  At  this 
point  a  conference  i s  held  ^ withrTeading 
clinic  teachers,  guidance  counseiors,. 
psychoiogist  director,  and  readingicon- 
sultant  to  deterriiine  which  pupils  \yin- 
be  accepted  for  ihstrudip^^^  At  this, 
conference  a. great  deal  of  information, 
is  shared; 

If  a  pupil  is  not  accepted  for  in 
tion,  the  reading  clinic  teacher  devel- 
ops a  comprehehsive  report  which  inr 
eludes  alh  test  data  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  classroom  .teacher. 

When  reading  clinic  teachers  diagr 
nose .  referral  s  they  identify  the  reading, 
problem  and  specific  needs  of  a  pupil 
and  classify  the  difficulty  as  beihg^^^  co^^ 
recti ve  or  severely  remedial.  Then 
they  make  one  of  three  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  A  good  prospect  Aqv  instructioiic 
in  the  reading  clinic. 

2.  A;  referral  to/or  continuation:  in 
the  remedial  reading  progrm^  at 
the  school  with  specific  sugges- 
tiqiis. 

3;  A  recommendation  to  contimie 
in  thef ciassfoom  with  supportive 
iicl [)  by  the  read irig .  con su Itant :  to 
die  dassrooni  teacher. 

The  instructional  prc^am 
In  October  1967,  instruction  began 
at  the  reading  clinic  for  the  16  pupils 
inost  severely  retarded  readefs  fecom- 
hieikled  by  the  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers. As  a  ciiiid  is  accepted  for  instruc- 
tion the  reading  ciinic  teach^^^  Jneets 
\yith  his  parents  to  explain  the  program 
ami  to  acquaint  tliein  with  their  re- 
sjx)hsibilities  to  the  s  ccess  ofrthe^prof  - 
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!  Agrani;^T^  transported  from 

"Vtrieir  h^^^^  the  clinic;   In  a 

I  fewr^instaiices^  could  not 

_!b|TlajTange^^^       .some  children  but 
...their;  .mp^^^      vblunteefed  to  drive 
ihOT3$us5^^^  enthusiasm  of 

,  xtjjfcpafehts^  for  ihe  program;  The 
jpgpils.are:insi^  minutes 
Mut  Ajrties,  .vyeekly.  Spmetimes  in-. 
:  stmcti^^^  basis  but 

often -is  on  1^^^  basis  if  there 

are;;pupils  Syho  Have  common  pfob- 
llems^  or  if  tliere  is  a  transportation 

,  The  Jristnictipnal  program  is  based 
lonvihjspirpiy  determined  by 

d[?g?psii9  P  The  teachers 

in  Jhe  clinic^^^^  point  out  that 

the  Jnstiwtion^^  offered  to 

'^bjM  i§  !tn>!y  tailored  to  his  spe- 
scificjHeeds^^ 

At  the  ^v^  of  his  lessons 

:the  piipil  is  told  he  must  cooperate 
.with  his  teacher  by  doing  his  home- 
Avprk  assignnients  faithfully.  This 
"helps  him  become  actively  involved  jn 
tlie^prograiri  to  improve  his  reading. 
The  reading  teacher  explains  to  the 
,pupil  ;\vhat  his  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses are  in  terms  that  he  can  under- 
stand. In  this  way  he  is  more  apt  to 
cooperate  in  those  sessions  that  may  be 
difficult. for  him.  He  receives  instruc- 
tion ii.  his  strong  areas  as  well  as  his 
weak. areas;  this  helps  to  create  a  feel- 
ing of  success  and  confidence. 

The  experienced  reading  teachers 
use  many  methods  or  adaptations  in 
their  instructional  programs:  linguis- 
tic, phonic,  basal  reader,  Spalding,  the 
experience-story  approach,  and  their 
own  eclectic  methods.  A  multi sensory 
approach  using  auditory,  visual,  and 
kinesthetic  techniques  is  used  exten- 
sively at  every  session.  Dictation  ex- 
ercises are  also  included  in  each  day's 
lesson. 

Dtiring  their  sessions  in  the  clinic 
pupils  are  instructed  with  a  multiplic- 
ity of  reading  materials:  linguistic 
readers,  skills  workbooks,  phonic  read- 
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ers,  social  studies  filmstfips,.  phrase 
filmstrips,  controlled  reader  filnistrips,. 
and  experience  stories  typed  on  a 
primer  typewriter.  Pupils  rn%e  book 
selections  daily  from  a  great  variety;  of 
popular  children's  books.  Tfiey;  are, air 
lowed  to  take  the  books  home  with 
them  and  encouraged  to  read,  to  their 
parents  or  younger  brothers  arid  sis- 
ters; ' 

The  reading  clinic  teachers  keep,  a 
daily  record  6f  the  teaching  activities,^ 
materials  used,  and  degree  jpf  success 
experienced  by  the  child.  Each- chifd= 
has  a  file  in  which  his  daily  work  is 
kept. 

The  intrinsic  motivation  of  learning, 
to  read  is  usually  the  best  re\yard. 
However,  these  children  who  have  ex- 
perienced repeated  failures  spmetimes 
respond  more  quickly  if  some  extrijisic 
motivation  is  provided.  The  clinic 
teacliers  have  devised  a  reward  method 
whereby  their  pupils  are  given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tokens  for  tasks  per- 
formed well.  On  Thursday  the  tokens 
are  exchanged  for  a  reward-^usually 
small  candy  bars.  The  system  has. 
proved  to  be  very  effective  with  the 
pupils  who  eagerly  await  Thursday  to 
count  their  tokens  to  find  out  what 
they  have  earned. 

The  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  there  is  no  one  approach  to  reme- 
diate these  severely  retarded  readers. 

However,  the  reading  teachers  have 
three  guiding  principles  which  may  be 
profitably  used  in  many  approaches: 

1.  Assume  nothing — for  example, 
we  sometimes  assume  that  if  a 
child  is  in  the  fourth  grade,  he 
must  know  the  alphabet. 

2.  Teach  in  micro-imits  which  the 
pupil  can  handle  easily  and  then 
proceed  in  a  structured  manner 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

3.  Use  a  multisensory  approach  to 
reinforce  the  weak  memory  pat- 
tern. 

Our  reading  clinic  teachers  have  at- 
tempted to  make  some  general  state- 
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.  .;.meny  disabilities  found 

'  mnong^  ferr  The  most  com- 

:  flV;'Si|nificant  iConfiision  of  letter 
;      -  ^sounds^ 

'           ,'Se^^^^  to  blend  sounds 
:  :'v  'J -^of  l«ters^ 

;  _  3:^^  'Extrernely^^  penmanship. 

/Thefe^a^^^^  who  have 

sMW^  distur- 

"'binces  and  tlie  giiid- 

^aj^^^^  individual  therapy 
:sessiq^^^            cHhjc.    Oiie  boy  was 

1  -Tefeffedl^^^^^  for  further 


j^piis  aUehd  ihe  clinic  four  days 
'weekly.    On  Friday  there  is  no  in- 
stnic^^^^     in  the  reading  clinic  On 
this  day  the  reading  teachers  confer 
„     wirti  :th^  of  the  pu- 

>    ,;pls:Vn^^^^  clinic.  These  meet- 

V  ?irigsihave4^^^^  helpful  in  that  the 

' '  llassrqte^  kept  alert  to  niate- 

rials  and  tech^  used  in  the  clinic. 
This.cxchangeJ^  so  that  the 

L     cjassfoom  teacher  may  follow  through 
with  instfuction  and  integrate  the  pu- 
at  the  reading  clinic 
,    with  her  reading  program.  The  guid- 
ance counselor  also  meets  regularly 
t'"    with  the  classroom  teacher  of  the  child 
she  is  counseling.  A  very  basic  princi- 
ple underlying  rcniediation  is  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  the  clinic 
remedial  program  and  the  regular 
classroom  program,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  coordinate  these  two  pro- 
grams.  This  day  is  also  used  to  Jid- 
iriinister  individual  tests  to  prospective 
dihdidates  as  described  earlier. 

The  clinic  staff,  reading  teachers, 
clinical  psychologist,  guidance  counse- 
lor^  reading  consultant,  and  director  of 
the  education  center  meet  weekly  to 
'  discuss  progress  of  individual  pupils 
and  formulate  policy.  When  the  read- 
ing clinic  can  aqconunodale  another 
child  the  clinic  staff  makes  a  group  de- 
cision as  to  which  child  will  enter. 
Parents  are  invited  to  the  clinic  for 
meetings  conducted  by  the  psycholo- 
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gist.  Discussion  is  free  and;  centers 
around  practical  problems  of  parehts 
who  have  children  with  severe  reading 
disabilities. 

The  reading  clinic  has  been  in.  opef^' 
ation  since  October  1967.  There  hsiVei. 
been  26  children  from  graders  .2^16:5 
enrolled  to  date.    Of  this  ^ riumbef  16, 
have  been  dismissed  from  , tiie**reading? 
clinic.    Children  are  disnriissed  frbriii 
the  clinic  when  the  clinic  staff.feel  they., 
are  academically  and  psychqlogicairy 
no  longer  in  need  of  help.  The  r^di 
ing  clinic  teacher  confers  with:  the 
classroom  teacher  before  the  pupilrjt^ 
dismissed  and  may  recommend  4hat 
the  child  continue  in  the  school's  reme- 
dial reading  program  for  a  short 
riod.  She  wi!.  then  arrange  h  meeting 
with  the  parent  of  the  child  to  review 
the  child's  program. 

Progress  reports 
A  comprehensive  progress  report  of 
the  child's  program  in  the  reading 
clinic  is  sent  to  his  classroom  teacher. 
It  contains  the  following  information: 

1.  General  ability  test  results 

2.  Silent  reading  test  results — vocabu- 
lary and  word  recognition 

3.  Conipretiension  or  paragraph  read- 
ing scores 

Standardized  group  spelling  test  re- 
sults 

Siglit  vocabulary— -tlie   number  of 
Dolcli  Basic  Sight  Words 
Phonics  inventory  (detailed) 
.Materials  used  as: 

a.  Phonics  and  linguistic  readers 

b.  Filnistrips  read 

c.  Tapes  used 

d.  Recreatory  Books 
Analysis  of  oral  reading;  types  of 
errors-  made,  methods  of  word  at- 
tack 

Disability  analysis— visual  or  audi- 
tory defects,  speech  defects*  pliysical 
defects  and  emotional  disturbances 
Observations— strengths  and  weak- 
nesses 

11.  Recommendations  for  the  classroom 
teacher 

The  reading  clinic  teachers  arrange 
follow-up  conferences  with  the  class- 
room teacher  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  maintaining  the  gain  he  made 
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the.  clinic  and  to  offer  supportive 
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Ey^iuatiqn  of  new  materials 
J W^^^^^         inic  teachers  carry  on 
conVinupuj^.e^^^^  of  materials  and 

spufce^^^^  One  of  the  pres- 

eriEsyster^^  teachers  are 

§valuatingi  and^  they  have  found 
io  Ibc^  signifi^ntly/  helpfiil  with  one 
^l^rticuWly,.  severe^  dij>abiHty  reading 
cak  IS  The  Harcq^^  Brace  Linguistic 
^^fe^ders^  -Igm^  fell  that  these  specific 
{feadefs^xoff^^  "jpre  i)ractice  at  each 
Jev:er.4:fef6rer  ito  new  material. 

_^  iFuture:plam::i  training 

Ifhe^^n^^^  of  pupils  that  can  1)6 
seryicedHn  the  reacling  clinic  is  of  ne- 
cessity, a  :snia^  of  those  in 
ifeedfof  help.  Yet  we  feel  tliat  a  class- 
troom  teacher  can  i)enefit  greatly  by  ob- 
serving: the  work  of  the  clinic.  So  we 
have  made  plans  for  70  classroom 
iteclcherK  to  assist  for  one  week  in  tlie 
.reading. clinic  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
*nity  to  learn  diagnostic  and  remedial 
techniques  and  to  become  acquainted 
.with  many  new  materials.  Teaciiers 
wjii  learn  to  make  more  extensive  use 
of  a  nuiltisensory  approach  in  their 
reading  prognnms  .and  to  confidently 
use  a  greater  variety  of  materials  in 
their  reading  classes  -such,  as  tapes, 
filmstrips,  and  programed  and  linguis- 
tic, readers.  Two  teachers  will  substi- 
tute in  tiie  classrooms  while  the  regu- 
lar teachers  are  working  in.  the  clhiic. 
The  in-service  training  program  will 
be  conducted  for  35  weeks  of  the 
school  year.  This  important  service  of 
the  clinic  will  now  enable  the  class- 
room teacher  to  improve  her  skills  and 
techniques  in  the  teaching  of  reading, 
thereby  strengthening  the  developmen- 
tal rea<ling  program. 

Since  the  clinic  has  an  observation 
room  with  a  one-way  glass,  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  personnel 
from  Worcester  State  College  and 
Anna  Maria  College  for  some  students 
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to  visit  the  clinic  to  observe  arid  assist 
the  reading  teacher.s.  They  \yill'  also 
have  the  opporttinity  to  see  tlie  optom- 
etrist screen  for  visual  problems.  Psy.T 
chology  stmlents  from  ClairKJUnjver- 
sity  are  invited  to  observe  play  the  ipy 
sessions  conducted  by  the  clinic  psy- 
chologist. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  broaden  the 
interest  and  knowledge  of  the  begin- 
ning teacher  in  the  new  mil  brbad 
scope  of  the  reading  program  today. 


Waco  Head  Start  Program 

Para  Portkr 
Haylor  University 

FOR  ma.w  ykars  educators  and  gov- 
ernmental leaders  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  early  childhood  edtidition. 
Yet,  in  this  decade,  there  has  been  a 
greater  manifestation  of  interest  and  a 
more  tremendous  empliasis  on  the  edti^ 
cation  of  the  preschool  child  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  otir  nation. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  opportunities 
for  a  new  life  opened  up  for  many  chil- 
dren in  Waco,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  children  in  the  nation. 

In  Waco  there  are  three  separate 
Ffead  Start  Programs.  They  are 
sponsored  by  the  \\^ico  Independent 
School  District,  the  I^a  Vega  Indepen- 
dent School  District,  and  the  McIwCn- 
nan  County  Department  of  Eduoition. 

Selection  of  the  pupils 
In  June  1965,  when  the  Head  Start 
Program  was  launched,  approximately 
\,S0O  Waco  children,  many  frightened, 
nervous,  and  perplexed,  apj^ared  at 
one  of  sixteen  designated  schools.  Ap- 
proximately forty  percent  were  Negro, 
thirty  .percent,  Latin  American,  and 
thirty  percent,  white.  Because  of  less 
financial  assistance  froni  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  number  of 
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chriSreh  in  ih^^  has  decreased 

r*7:'each'^succeed^^^ 

:FrOTiia.ci^^^  Waco  survey  made 
ithc;  ^previous. was  relatively 
?^sx  t4  ^ci^^  children  were 

arccpfeblc.  for  ,the  prograhi.  Letters 
.  i  were^^^  parents  invitr 

.  iPglthcin  in  the 

firstJHeadlSta^  Briefly  the 

letters  explabedlt^^^  of  Head 

^  Stert^  ail^  tbp,^  ^be  children 

^ei:e^  expected  ^  Many  of 

-  Ife  skepticaCp^^^^^^^  feeling  that  out- 
:siders  were  meddling  in  their  private 
-4j|^ir^jr  4l^j  n  the  letters. 

Xd^?:  t'^^  desired 

jVunjbef  of  .participants,  there  were 
^  inee^^^^^^^  at  desig- 

V    ?nated*s^^^  home  visitations 

were  m^^  first  year,  it 

was  n6t>neccssary  to  sell  the  idea  of 
the  program  to  the  iwrents,  for  they 
.\vere  eager  to  enroll  their  children. 

Personnel 

.  For  each  of  the  three  Head  Start . 
^.:programs  there  was  a  director,  an  .is- 
sistant  director,  a  pediatrician,  den- 
tists, a.home  denionstration  .igent,  and 
two  Waco  school  !VJrses.  Also  there 
were  alx)Ut  tliirty-one  dedicated  and 
enHuistastic  teachers,  mostly  regular 
first  grade  Waco  school  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  .il)0Ui  thirty-one  teacher 
aides.  Thus  there  were  approximately 
one  teacher  and  one  teacher  aide  to 
seventeen  pupils.  Before  the  teachers 
began  work;  they  spent  a  week  in  an 
intensive  education  session  .it  the  .*ni- 
versity  of  Texas  in  Austin,  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

After  several  talks  before  high 
school  and  civic  groups,  approximately 
325  people  volunteered  their  services. 
Some  women  in  Regis  Retirement 
Hotne  made  dolls»  doll  clothes,  pup- 
pets, and  many  other  objects  that  were 
used  by  the  children  and  greatly  appre 
ciated.  Grandfathers  also  found  ways 
m  which  they  could  help.   One  day  a 


j^roup  of  hi|;h  school  boys  presented  a 
musical  program  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  children.  Deeply  impressed  by 
the  inter<»st  of  the  children,  the  l>oys 
returned  several  d.iys  to  assist  with  the 
musical  and  phvsic.il  .ictivities. 

Components  o^  'ogram 

The  program  coniai  .  x  four  niajpr 
comj>onents :  health  services,  including 
riiedicai  exaniin.ition.  sight  and  hearing 
test,  dentaU  examinations,  immuniza- 
tions: nutrition.il  supplcmeut.\tioh^ 
which  included  two  full  mcils  c.ich, 
d.iy :  education,  with  emplnsis  placed 
on  discovery  and  ex|)erimentation ;  a^id 
parent  involvement  .'uid  social  services. 

Health  services 

During  the  first  diree  weeks  each 
year,  e.ich  child  was  given  a  thorough 
medic.ll  ex.miination  and  later  a  dental 
examination.  To  he.ir  .ibout  the  phys- 
ic.ll  condition  of  their  child,  the  p.ir- 
ents  were  invited  to  \k  present  for  the 
examination.  For  those  children  who 
needed  imuiedi.ite  dent.il  or  niedic.il  at- 
tention, die  following  types  of  tre.it- 
ment  were  given  .iccording  to  their 
specific  needs — trcitment  for  yisu.il 
difficulties,  for  he.irt  ailments,  for 
hernias,  for  defective  throat*",  and  for 
anemia.  Glasses  were  provide<l,  atten- 
tion was  given  to  heari'ng,  .ind  many 
were  imnuinized  against  measles. 

Meals  and  grooming 

Each  (hy  two  me.ils  were  served — 
breakfast  and  lunch.  Me.il  time  of- 
fered opiK>rtunity  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation ahout  foods  and  for  learning 
ni.iny  social  skills.  For  one  thing, 
they  learned  to  wait  patiently  until  .ill 
were  ready  to  eat.  They  learned  to 
>l)e.ik  quietly  and  pleasantly  as  they 
ate.  They  le.irued  the  names  of  differ- 
ent foods.  Soon  they  were  classifying 
fruits,  veget.ibles.  me.its.  and  desserts. 

They  learned  proi)er  utensils  to  use. 
One  girl  could  not  use  her  spoon.  In 
fact,  she  inverted  it;  consequently,  all 
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:  -ofithc  iqod;  dropped  off.  After  some- 
one showi^^^^  hold  the  spoon, 
iSlm.did.not  have  cyc-l^  coordination 
.eiK)ugh  to:geUtl^^^^  to  her  mouth. 
iL-hcr  disgust,  she  threw  the  spoon 
r^irtst;the.\^ 

^^ftcf  brcak^^    each  morning,  there 
jivas  _  time   provided   for  grooming. 

.  -I^h  chjl^^  was.giyen  a  kit  which  he 
fi^Sb'y  ^r^sunrdi  tri  the  kit  were  mir- 
for^  fp'pb,  twthbrush,  tootii()aste, 
;Soajp,/and.cm^  A  few  of  the 

child^^^^^    were  tlirilled  hilariously  as 

^  fhcxls?l^w^  in  ^  mirror  for 

V  t%  ^l^^  .After  breaJcfast,  they 
Mashed;  t^^^  hands,  brushed  their 
t^tju:  and;  combed  their  hair. 
Instnictions  and  demonstrations  were 
.given  oh  the  proper  way  to  brush 
teeth,  how  to  care  for  the  hair,  and 
pCfe^'  iiySCjiic  principles.  The  grooui- 
iiig  j>criod  heij)e<l  theni  develop  a  feel- 
ing of  worth  and  dignity. 

"Educational  program 
The  program,  which  lasted  from 
8:06  a,ni.  till  1  :(X)  p.m.,  was  flexible 
with  opportunities  for  meeting  individ- 
tialland  grbtip  needs  instantaneously  as 
situations  arose.  The  teachers  were 
alert  for  opportunities  for  children  to 
discover  and  e.xperiment  (hiring  mean- 
ingful situations  when  the  children 
were  tnvolved  and  curfous. 

Dramatic  play  (planned  and  span* 
tancous).  There  was  a  never  ending 
fascination  for  the  girls  as  they  donned 
old  clothes  "^nd  glittering  jewelry. 
They  played  at  visiting  others  and 
liavihg  parties  and  picnics.  Aw  their 
play  they  carried  on  couversations  and 
served  refreshments.  Thus  there  were 
many  opportunities  for  pnicticing  sim- 
ple courtesies  tlmt  needed  to  be  learned 
and  reinforced.  They  learned  to  say 
**Thank  you/'  "I'm  sorry/'  **Excu.se 
me/'  and  other  useful  courteous  ex- 
pressions. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  preferred 
to  dress  their  dolls  or  puppets  and 
allow  them  to  go  visiting,  make  pur- 
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cliases,  go  to  parties  arid  picnics. 
They  became  aware  tliat  there  were 
appropriate  clothes  for  certain  occa- 
sions. They  also  picked  at  cooking, 
taking  care  of  the  children,  and  otlier. 
things  necessary  in  caring  for  a  lipme. 

While  the  girls  were  extremely  in- 
terested in  old  clothes  and  jewelry,  tte 
l)oys  were  interested  in  trucks,  trains, 
and  building  blocks.  They  also  ^  made, 
imaginary  purcliases  iii  the;  country 
store  area.  In  their  role  playing,  they 
became  the  doctor,  dentist,  fireman^ 
j)oliceman,  and  bus  driver.  Both  boys 
and  girls  enjoyed  dramatizing  The 
Three  Bears  and  other  stories  arid 
nursery  rhymes. 

Science.  At  the  beginning  many 
displayed  an  appalling  lack  of  every'day 
knowledge.  Some  liad  gro\vii  up 
within  a  two  block  radius  of  their 
homes  and  could  not  name  the  most 
common  objecvS.  However,  with  proper 
motivation  and  guidance,  they  became 
fascinated  by  the  many  wonders  of 
luittire.  The  teachers,  realizing  that 
firsthand  experiences  should  precede 
l>ook  learning,  provided  opportunities 
for  children  to  make  discoveries  of  the 
world  a!)out  them,  The  teachers  aided 
the  children  in  observing  and  inter- 
preting things  tlmt  would  otherwise 
Imve  gone  unnotice<l. 

!*''or  instance,  on  their  walks  around 
the  neighborhood,  the  children  gath- 
ered and  learned  specific  names  of  flow- 
ers, leaves,  rocks,  and  niany  o*hcr 
common  objects.  loiter,  the  teacher 
}x)iiitcd  out  details  such  as  the  diilerent 
parts  of  plants  and  flowers.  Also  the 
children  t)egan  to  notice  the  difference 
in  the  fragrances  of  the  flowers.  They 
also  talked  about  the  fruit  or  nuts  some 
trees  produced.  They  cracked  nuts  to 
see  the  meat  inside.  Seeds  of  different 
kinds  stinuilated  a  discussion  of  how 
things  grow.  Daily,  the  children 
watched  the  growth  of  peas,  beans,  and 
corn  which  they  liad  planted  in  pots. 
They  delighted  to  feed  birds  crumbs 
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Jhty   obscncd  ants, 
:        >va$|>s,'b^  insects* 

-  PjR  trips  to' zoos,  fanns,  and  dairies, 

/  tlfc  t<»cfe^  atten- 
(  .  \tiw  «tpvthe  tyfcs  ol  food  tlie  animals 
l;^-  jit.  Wtet  a  jbx  tte  cliildren  ekperi- 
r  \  t^crf^as  tl^^^^       horses !  Too,  they 

-  '  wtchwl  intf^^^    as  a  cow  was  being 
Wi^^^*  ??wriy  animals— ducks, 

I  Vra^  li^^tcfs,  guinea  pigs,  and 
t   :  :  anin  hrcught 

;  iinto  _;{h6  clas^'opm.  TI ic  cliildren 
I      '!^Ji>^.3^^«^^^^^  •'ind  care  of  the 

I    V  '^^d  tlius  tlicir 

S^y  lichqw^^ 

i   i  /   ?Day  bjv  day  they  observed  the 
iycather,  andtas  tlic  occasion  i)resente<l 
!  .      itscifi/felt  <tevC>qn  tlie  grass,  examined 
'        l^ilsto?^^^^^^  clouds  and  rain, 

r  ^^S^t Y'M^^  in  a  bucket  and 
%atch<ed  it  evaporate.  On  a  visit  to 
i  the  lake,  they  tlirew  pieces  of  wood  on 
i  iB?  "^^?tcr  and  watclied  tlicm  float, 
r  Thcr rocks  did  not  float.  Some  asked, 
i  \  "\\niy?*\andrtliey  were  given  an  an- 
j ;  |wer.  Tiiey  saw  thermometers  and 
r  barometers,  and  exj)erienccd  tlie  tlirill 
^  seeing  things  tlirougl*  a  magnifying 

I  v  glass. 

1  Coordination    (outside  activity), 

I  Pur^ng  ^  P*'^rt  of  every  day  tlie  stu- 
=:  dents  enjoyed  pliysical  activity,  wliicli 
r  pro\  ided  relaxation  and  aided  in  l)ettcr 
I  motor  coor<Iination.  Some  of  tlie  ac- 
I  tivities  engaged  in  were  jumping  rope. 
I  bouncing  and  catcliing  nibl>er  balls, 
]-  playing  games  rcquirin^^  nnuiing. 
r  jumping,  and  laiping.  Mso  tliey  rode 
f  tricycles  and  played  witli  toy  wagons 
I  and  toy  trucks.  An  activity  tliat  Iiad 
ceaseless  fascination  for  tlie  !)oys,  and 
[  for  some  of  tlie  girls,  was  rolling  rub- 
ber tires.  Also  the  children  delighted 
;  in  playing  in  sand  l>oxes. 
t  Language  development.  At  first, 
the  shy,  timid  cliildren  were  hesita-it  to 
f  talk,  even  to  answer  a  <iuest!on  which 
could  be  answered  in  one  or  two 
I  words.  The  teachers,  knowing  that 
I  the  children  needed  to  talk,  provided 
}       frenuent  and  varied  opportunities  for 
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them  to  do  so.  As  the  pupils  arrtyied^ 
each  morning,  the  teacliers  greeted 
theni  and  attempted  to  engage  them  in 
friendly  chats.  Qiildren  were  cncour- 
age<l  to  greet  each  other  and  to  t^k  to- 
gether about  things  which  ihtcrcsted, 
them.  During  the  breakfastiand  lunch: 
periods,  teachers  started  corivcrcations 
which  they  thought  would  bcfintcrcii- 
ing  to  the  children.  Tlte  work  play 
period  was  another  opporttinity  for 
conversations.  Tliroughout  the  day, 
the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  tialk 
about  their  work  of  play-  arid  to  ask 
and  answer  questions. 

Tlie  children  told  of  their  personal 
experiences.  They  engaged  in  ^'iShow 
and  Tell."  They  talked  about  things 
they  saw  or  heard  on  various  trips. 
After  seeing  films  and  filmstrips  they 
chatted  enthusiastically  about  what 
they  saw  and  heard  and  felt*  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  joy  as  tlicy 
saw  the  movie  Snow  IVhite  and  the 
Seven  Lhcarfs  at  a  Waco  theater. 

With  their  toy  telepliones  they 
talked  to  each  other,  to  the  tc?chers, 
and  carried ,  on  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  their  mothers  or  friends. 
To  help  the  children  develop  interest 
in  l)ooks,  stories,  and  poetry,  the  teach- 
ers provided  many  attractive  and  inter- 
esting books  for  the  children  to  look  at 
and  liaiidle.  Daily  the  teacher  read  in- 
teresting stories  to  the  children  who 
enjoyed  <liscussing  and  retelling  them. 
What  a  joy  it  was  for  the  cliildren  to 
dress  to  represent  difl^crent  characters 
and  dramatize  stories  and  nursery 
rhymes!  They  listened  to  records  and 
ta|>e  recordings  and  felt  the  magic  of 
hearing  their  conversations  on  the  tape 
recorder. 

Children  added  many  words  to  their 
vocabularies  as  they  learned  the  names 
of  many  things  as  they  saw  them. 
From  Alms,  filnistrips.  and  objects 
which  teachers  and  pupils  brought  into 
the  room,  they  learned  the  meanings  of 
other  words.  Also  from  hearing  sto- 
ries read,  sometimes  with  flannel  board 
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,pfctw  words  In  tlic  sto- 

4n^/thcy  A  Sears  cata- 

W'Ptoved  captivan  tlic  cinldrcii. 
They  spent  :hpurs  looking  at  it  and 
disaissing  \vhar  TIic  catalog 

-.aided  tmuendou^^^^  in  adding  to  their 
;StqrCb\oWyords^^^^ 

Mathcfmiics,  Many  opportunities 
:arosei<fiii^^^^^  of  niiihbers  and 

Jfor  the  dcyclpi^^^^  of  hiatheniatica! 
concepts,.  There  were  opportunities 
;for-.counting^^su  count  tlie  boys, 
ihe;girls,  th^  cookies.  Also 

'St^llies,,  twchers  helped  children 

jumpctl  ropCi  threxv  the  ball  througli 
thCi  hoNpp,  or  bounced  the  ball.  They 
Nvere  given  instructions  to  skip  or 
.jump.three,  two,  or  five  times. 

After  reading  such  stories  as  The 
Three  Un^^^  The  Three  Dears, 

(hVcWiiife^^^^  three  pigs  or  the 

three  be:irs.  The  teacher  pointed  to 
the  calendar,  as  she  told  them  tiiat 
*W6(l:iy  Is  Monday,  June  5."  There 
were  opportunities  for  them  to  see  feal 
nipney^and  to  learn  the  names  pieces 
of  rnohcy. 

hiatheniatica]  conce])ts  were  devel- 
oped tlirough  weighing  the  children, 
telling,  them  how  muchuhey  weighed, 
and  _comi)aring  their  weights  with  oth- 
ers. Also,  the  children  were  measured 
and  were  told  tjieir  height  in  feet  an<l 
inches.  Cliarts  were  kept  coiniwriiig 
their  gains.  Qiildreii  handled  rulers 
and  yanlsticks. 

As  children  drank  a  soft  drink,  men- 
tion was  made  that  the  bottle  held  si.x 
or  tea  ounces,  Opi)ortimitiei>  arose  for 
the  chihiren  to  sec  aiwl  handle  food  or 
drink  in  pint,  quart,  or  gallon  contain- 
ers. As  children  .ne.  teachers  took  ad- 
vantage of  oj)i>ortiinitiei»  to  mention 
fractions  such  as  one-half  of  an  ai)ple, 
or  one-fourth  of  a  pie. 

There  were  opj)ortuuities  to  hcl|; 
children  develop  concept^  of  geoinetri 
cal  shapes  as  they  played  with  building 
blocks.  Some  of  them  learned  to  call 
shapes  by  name:  square,  rcctan- 
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gle,  circle,  cylinder,  tr bugle,  or  tetra- 
hedron. 

Qiildrcn  enjoyed  watching  the 
hands  move  on  clocks  and  vvatches, 
and  teachers  would  call  .ittention  tp 
the  location  of  the  hands  of  the  clock 
at  eight  o'clock  "when  >ye  come  to 
.school"  or  twelve  o'clock,  'liinch 
time.''  ^ 

As  they  i)layed  with  toys  and  conn 
jKire^l  objects,  children  gained  imdcr- 
statidiiig  of  mathernatical  ternis  such  as 
big  ami  little,  high  and  loiv^  /a/r  and; 
early,  first  and  last,  longer  ihqn  and 
shorter  than,  and  many  others. 

Teachers  found  opportunities  to  talk 
about  sets:  sets  of  <lishes,  of  dominoes, 
of  blocks.  Comp-irisons  were  some- 
times made  l)etwccn  sets:  counting  the 
cookies  and  the  children  to  sec  if  there 
were  enough  cookies  for  each  child  to 
haveon ;, 

The  teachers  hcli)ed  the  cinldren 
learii  to  recognize  the  numerals  and 
}>oii!ted  out  the  numerals  on  a  number 
line. 

Social  studies.  For  eight  weeks  the 
young.sters  were  encouraged  to  lairii 
to  work  and  j)lay  with  others  and  to 
develop  a  positive  and  friendly  attitude 
toward  })eoi)le  outside  their  imriiediate 
families.  Many  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  ])eo])le  outside  their  homes 
were  interested  in  them  and  cared  for 
them.  They  e.\|)erienced  kindne.ss, 
recognition,  aiul  accei)tance  by  others. 
One  way  teachers  aided  children  in  the 
development  of  social  skills  was  to  en- 
courage them  to  choose  partners  for 
walks,  for  j)lay  and  games,  and  for 
many  other  activities. 

Children  were  hel|>e<l  to  share  toys, 
playground  e<inip!nent,  and  vjork  ma- 
terials. They  learned  to  share  in 
carrying  out  assigned  res|)onsibilitjes, 
such  as  caring  for  animals  and  plants. 
Photographs  of  the  children  in  life 
.situations  made  them  feel  imi>ortaiit. 
Intriguing  i)osters  w^ere  made  using 
the  photographs.  Also  children  mar- 
veled! wl.en  they  saw  themselves  work- 
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ing'  and  playing  together  in  a  film 
which Avas  made. 

To  help  children  discover  the  world 
about  them  and  to  aid  in  their  social 
:grov5fi^n3"3ev^  mari)'  activi- 

ties ^  were  .planned.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  exairsions,  some  by  biise> 
and^  sonie  on  foot,  advanced  their 
.knowledge  of  community  life. 

After  browsing  through  many  at- 
tractive books,  the  children  asked  the 
teachers  to  read  to  them  about  the  first 
Thanksgiving  or  about  boats,  trains, 
cars,  rockets,  and  other  things.  The 
children  saw  pictures  of  President 
Lyndon -Johnson  and  his  family,  of 
other  presidents,  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  White 
House.  Pictures  j>ertaining  to  many 
subjects  >:ere  available  tor  the  child reii 
to  look  at  and  discus^-  They  repeated 
the  Pl.edge  of  Allegiance.  They  saw 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Texas.  They  talked  about  the  colors 
in  the  flag  and  what  the  flag  rep  re 
sents.  They  stood  respectful  I  \  as 
*'Tlie  Star  .Spangled  Banner**  wai> 
being  played  or  i%ung. 

Policemen,  firemen,  (lector^,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  nian\  other  coniniii 
nity  w  or ker^  explained  how  die>  niij^ht 
be  of  help  to  the  children  and  to  the 
community.  The  cliildren  were  en- 
thralled at  the  (litYerent  apparel  and 
listened  ititeniK  as  the  pet»ple  related 
sonic  of  their  experiences.  The  .safet\ 
of  the  individual,  or  helping;  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  take  care  of  theuibeKe.s. 
was  emphasized  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. Policemen  di^cni)^ed  traffic  .sig- 
nals and  cn)b.>ing  the  street  safelv  ; 
doctor.*  di^cu^ijerl  poi,so!K^,  sife  play, 
and  clean  foods. 

Creative  arts.  The  cliii  Iren  were 
given  some  time  eacli  dav  in  acceptable 
seIf-e\prei)^ion  through  the  creative 
arts.  Artistic  expression  was  a  means 
of  con\eving  their  feelings  atul  ideas  t(^ 
others.  This  means  of  communication 
seemed  both  sati.>f>itig  and  relaxing 
nnri  served,  too.  to  gi\e  them  a  pnM)er 


self  image.  Teachers  heljied  the  cliil- 
dren to  become  aware  of  colors  and  to 
learn  the  names  of  colors.  Children 
nii.xed  colors  and  were  amazed  at  the 
new  colors. 

They  became  aware  of  the  texture  of 
materials — wood,  paper,  cloth,  plastic, 
and  others.  Also  they  modeled  with 
clay,  play  dough,  and  plasticene.  They 
painted  with  tempera  paints,  crayons, 
and  finger  paints. 

The  children  delighted  in  rhythms, 
sounds  of  music,  singing  and  move- 
ment. They  sang  nursery  rhymes  and 
other  tunes.  As  they  worked,  they 
were  allowed  to  hum  or  sing  quietly. 
As  they  listened  to  recorded  music, 
they  clap|)ed  their  hands  or  patted 
rhythmically,  fast,  and  slow,  heavy 
and  droopy,  briskly  or  merrily,  de- 
pending on  the  music.  At  other  times, 
they  swayed,  rocked,  reached,  twisted, 
or  turned  in  place.  At  times  they 
chugged  like  a  train,  zoomed  like  an 
airplane,  or  waddled  like  ducks.  They 
pretended  to  be  falling  leaves  or  snow- 
drops, or  moving  clouds.  They  played 
musical  games  such  as  **London 
Bridge  is  Falling  Down"  or  "Here  We 
Go  "Round  tin.  Mulberry  Bush."  They 
heat  drums  made  from  oatmeal  boxes. 

E(hication  of  parents 
I'roni  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
meetings  were  held  with  the  parents  in 
an  effort  tt)  encourage  and  teach  them 
U)  help  their  children  continue  their 
growth  in  speech,  coinnum  courtesies, 
knowledge,  and  skills  learned  at 
school.  Parents  were  shown  how  to 
provide  more  stimulating  experiences 
for  their  children  at  home.  The  Mc- 
Clcnnan  County  home  demonstration 
agent  ga\e  instructions  to  the  parents 
about  balanced  meals  and  practices 
ncccssarx  for  maintaining  good  health. 
The  fathers  became  interested  in  dis- 
cussi()ns  on  such  topics  as  buying 
groceries  on  a  limited  income,  family 
budgeting,  and  disci[)lining  children. 
Through  their  work  and  .social  rela- 
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.tionsKips  with  the  directors  and  other 
staff  workers,  teacher  aides  and  volun- 
teer workers  received  inspiration  and 
'personzii  enhancement. 

-Sn:  open  house  was  held  ^ch  year 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  pro- 
grsmis  and.85  to  90  percent  of  the  par- 
ents  attended.  Here  parents  reveled 
in  finger  paintings  and  rhythms  and 
enjoyed  seK'ing  refreshments  and  ex- 
plaining the  Head  Start  program 

Continuing  Head  Start 

Following  two  summers  the  j>erson- 
riel  of  Waco  Head  Start  stated  that 
they  believed  the  program  Iiad  been 
successful.  The  directors  reported 
that  the  number  of  failures  at  the  end 
of  the  first  grade  in  public  schools  was 
reduced.  Public  school  teachers  re- 
sponded to  questionnaires  by  saying 
that  their  classes  containing  Head 
Start  children  could  follow  directions 
niore  acairately,  could  communicate 
more  fluently,  and  were  more  curious 
and  attentive  than  earlier  classes  with- 
out Head  Start  children. 

Those  teachers  working  in  the  Head 
Start  Program  noted  that  many  of  the 
children  were  differeiit  individuals  at 
the  end  of  only  eight  weeks.  Many 
had  changed  from  shy  and  timid  to 
confident,  enthusiastic,  and  friendly 
children.  There  was  a  greater  than 
average  weight  increase.  In  many 
ways  the  children  had  improved. 

The  flexibility  of  the  program  had 
its  effect  on  the  curricuhim  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  in  the  Waco  Public 
Schools,  allowing  more  discovery  and 
experimentation.  Also  the  success  of 
tlie  sinnnier  Head  Start  Program  led 
to  the  establishment  of  four  day  care, 
or  continuing  Head  Start  programs. 
Two  were  opcne<i  in  August  1966  and 
two  more,  in  August  1967. 

In  general,  the  f)rogram  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  tliat  of  the  summer 
Head  Start  programs  previously  de- 
scribed. Since  day  care  involves 
vc^nc^er   children,    the  instructional 


program  is  less  complicated  but 
equally  exciting.  The  children  con- 
verse; listen  to  music;  see  films  and 
filmstrips ;  hear  stories ;  and  engage  in 
singmg,  dramatizations,  finger  plays, 
choral  speaking,  and  countless  other 
activities.  Also  they  learn  sitnple 
things  such  as  putting  their  shoes  on 
the  right  feet  and  buttoning  their 
clothes. 

Teacher  aides  participate  in  a 
course,  offered  to  them  without  cost, 
which  is  taught  by  a  professor  from 
Texas  Woman's  University  in  Denton. 
Another  course  for  the  regular  teach- 
ers and  directors,  requires  pa>'ment  of 
tuition  and  grants  university  credit. 
In  addition,  many  parents  of  day  care 
pupils  are  learning  in  adult  education 
classes. 

Much  is  being  attempted  through 
Operation  Head  Start  in  Waco,  and 
surely  many  lasting  and  beneficial  im- 
provements are  being  made. 


Kinescopic  Innovations 

in  Teaching 

Vivian  Y.  Simoxs 
South  Park,  Texas,  Public  Schools 

SOCTII    TARK    INDEIT.NDENT  SCZIOOI. 

DISTRICT  is  located  in  Beaumont, 
Texa.s,  a  city  with  a  |K)pulation  of 
about  130.000.  Approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  {)opulation  of  Beaumont  is 
enrolled  in  South  Park  Schools. 

How  South  Park  Schools  became 
involved  in  television 

Through  the  years  the  South  Park 
School  System  has  been  fortunate  in 
being  guided  by  men  of  vision  such  as 
the  present  superintendent,  R.  A.  Per- 
menter. 

Several  years  ago  the  superintendent 
and  the  Board  of  Education  began  to 
weigh  the  possibilities  of  improving 
classroom  instruction  through  the  use 
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of  a  deniohstratiori  classroom  equipped 
with  closed-circuit  tele\ision  faciliticb. 
The  decision  was  made  and  by  Sep- 
tember 1964  the  demonstration  class- 


*  ~     room  studio  Avas  ready' for  use.  ^ 

The  1964-1965  school  year  was  an 
occiting.  one  at  South  Park  Schools. 
The  first  experimentation  with  the  new 
^    teleyisiori  eq^^^^^  an  ambi- 

iiotis  irij^f vice  program  in  language 
"  arts  at  the  primary  level.  At  different 
^  times  during  the  school  year  various 
primary  teachers  brought  their  young- 
sters to  the. classroom  to  demonstrate 
good  teaching  techniques  in  language 
arts.  On  each  occasion  a  group  of  pri- 
mary teachers  hidden  away  in  the 
board  room  watched  their  colleague  in- 
tently At  intervals  during  the  1964- 
1965  school. year  observer  analysts  vis- 
ited the  classrooms  of  the  primary 
teachers  in  the  South  Park  District  to 
determine  whether  viewing  the  demon- 
stnitions  on  closed-circuit  tv  had  re- 
sulted in  improvement  in  primary  lan- 
guage arts  teaching  techniques. 

In  1965-1966  the  television  equip- 
ment was  used  to  focus  on  methods  of 
teaching  social  studies  at  the  upper  ele- 
mentary level.  The  1965-1966  plan^* 
provided  for  nine  social  studies  lessons 
to  be  videotaped.  Later,  at  in-service 
workshops,  all  teachers  of  gnides  four 
through  six  Viewed,  discussed,  and 
rated  the  taped  lessons.  .Although  no 
provision  was  made  to  evahhite  the 
effect  of  the  program  on  classroom  in- 
struction, the  program  was  considered 
a  success. 

Title  III  funds 
Early  in  1966  Mr.  Pcrmenter  had  an 
idea.  Why  not  request  federal  ftinds 
under  esea  Title  111  to  enable  South 
P<irk  to  further  exploit  its  closed- 
circuit  equipment?  f^erliaps  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  involve  the 
faculty  of  the  Lamar  State  College  of 
Technology,  located  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  South  Park  High  School, 
not  enlarge  the  scope  still  ftir- 
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tlier?  Why  not  include  the  University 
of  Houston  and  the  University  of 
Texas?  And  why  not  further  exploit 
So ,1th  Park's  tv  capabiHtiesJ)y  includ- 
ing the  twenty-eight  public  scliooT  dis- 
tricts which  make  up  the  Lamar  Area 
School  Study  Council,  an  in-service 
program  which  has  been  operating 
since  1962? 

The  application  was  made.  In  May 
1966  South  Park  received  a  Title  III 
grant  for  slightly  over  $211,000  to 
operate  an  experimental  program  for 
thirteen  months.  In  return,  South 
Park  pledged  itself  to  produce  sev- 
enty-five videotaped  demonstration  les- 
sons focusing  on  exemplary  and/or  in- 
novative teaching  techniques  in  five 
subject  areas:  foreign  language,  the 
language  arts,  mathematics,  science, 
and  the  social  studies.  The  grant  fur- 
ther provided  for  kinescoping  on 
16mm  film  and  making  ten  copies  of 
the  best  videotaped  lessons. 

By  the  middle  of  June  1966,  a  staflF 
was  organized  and  consisted  of  a  direc- 
tor, an  assistant  director,  and  five  staff 
consultants  (one  for  each  subject 
area).  The  stafif  studied  the  knotty 
problem  of  how  to  improve  teaching 
strategies  so  that  learning  could  occur 
more  efliciently  in  the  classroom. 

Results  of  the  1966-1967  work 
In  many  ways,  the  1966-1967  South 
Park  Title  III  stafif  felt  akin  to  the 
hardy  nineteenth  century  pioneers  who 
blazed  trails  westward.  During  the 
South  Park  adventure  in  using  televi- 
sion to  demonstrate  exemplary  or  in- 
nov<itive  teaching  techniques,  the  stafif 
met  no  Indians  but  felt  ambushed  at 
times  by  experts  who  championed  con- 
flicting teaching  theories.  Frequently 
the}  felt  stampeded  by  imponderable 
elements  in  the  human  equation  as  well 
as  b>  innumerable  technical  difficulties. 
A.s  the  first  year  of  operation  came  to  a 
close,  however,  the  stafif  felt  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  Over  seventy-five  dem- 
onstration lessons  had  been  videotaped. 
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most- of  which  had  real  value  for  pre- 
.service  and  in-service  trainitig  Nearly 
thirty  of  the  *  videotaped  lessons  had 
been  kinescoped,  study  guides  had 
Been  prepaireH',  «and^  many  of  the  fihns 
Wjere  already  in  use  on  college  cam- 
puses, hi  teacher-training  classes  anrl 
in.  an-service  workshops  around 
.country.  In  view  of  the  rationale  on 
wvKich  the  experiment  had  heen  based, 
the  year  had  been  a  buccebbful  one. 

Develo])ing  lessons 
What  criteria  had  the  staff  used  in 
developing  les$0!is  for  videotaping? 

The  staff  decided  that  if  the  \ie\\ei 
could  respond  positively  to  ^uch  ques- 
tions as  tlie  following,  the  taped  le^^on 
would  measure  up  to  die  .standards 
they  had  set : 

Objectives 

Are  the  imn.  diate  and  lon^  raiiKc  objec- 
tives for  the  pupil  clearly  disccrnilWc? 

Can  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  iti 
achieving  the  objectives  be  realised  in  the 
thne  limit  of  the  lesson? 

Do  the  objectives  represent  a  skill  of  last- 
ing value  to  the  pupils? 

Teacher  Preparation 

What  evidence  indicates  that  tiic  teaclier 
has  anticipated  the  learning  diOiculties  of  tiie 
pupils  ? 

How  docs  tlie  teacher  relate  this  lesso-i  to 
other  learnings? 

Has  the  teacher  made  any  provision  for 
individual  differences  in  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, abilities,  and  interests  r   If  so.  what ; 

Procedures 

What  technifpjcs  are  n-^ed  to  stimnlatc  in- 
terest and  cnthusiaMn  of  student>  ' 

How  does  the  teacher  recognize  the  con- 
tributions of  pupils? 

What  procedures  are  used  to  develop 
comprehension,  analysis,  and  synthesis  rather 
than  surface  understanding  of  recall  and  rec- 
ognition of  bare  fact  <»? 

To  what  extent  are  affective  (juestioiK 
used  intelligently  to  elicit  pupil  opinion^^  and 
to  develop  attitudes  and  valtie.s ' 

How  successful  was  the  teacher  in  niiidnij: 
the  .students  lowiml  rcac!iiiig  valid  general 
izations^ 

How  doe*«  the  in^truttur  emp!(>y  tlic  U'^e  of 
praise  toencourajje  the  piii>il^  *^ 

Learning  A ctix/itics 

Were  the  acti\itit.5  p^-rtinent  ti>  the  learn 
hig  problem? 

How  did  the  activitic-^  help  to  eniphasi/e 
O    gnificmcc  of  the  skill  to  be  mastered? 


D  Rkai.ism 

Hou  did  the  acti\itiei>  challenge  the  pupils 
to  think  of  solutions  to  the  problem? 

Appraise  the  teacher's  questioning  tech- 
ni<|ue  by  asking, 

Are  the  (piestions  related  to  the  outcome 
desired?    -  .^^ 

To  what  extent  do  the  questions  encourage 
\erl)alization  of  pupil's  knowledge? 

How  do  the  questions  require  that  the 
puptLs  .uialy/e  and  synthesi/e  information  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  generalization?^ 

Huw  does  the  teacher  develop  in  the  pu- 
pils an  awareness  of  the  importance  and  use- 
fulne.ss  of  their  newly  ac(iuireu  skills? 

the  teacher's  sunnnatiun  of  the  lesson 
satisfactory  ? 

Evaluation  jjrocedures 
.Ml  of  the  videotaped  lessons  were 
subjected  to  rigorous  evaluation.  Dur- 
ing the  taping  sessions  the  Title  III 
stall'  evaluated  each  lesson  by  applying 
a  detailed  checklist  called  the  "Staff 
Self-Evaluation  Checklist,"  which  cov- 
ered every  aspect  of  the  production  of 
the  lesson.  Listed  below  are  the  items 
placed  under  scrutiny: 

1.  Orientation  frame 

2.  '  The  classroom 

Seating  arrangement 
Visual  aids 
General  .Appearance 

3.  The  teacher 
Appearance 
Use  of  language 
Relationship  with  class 

4.  The  pupil 
Appearance 
Classroom  conduct 
Kes[)onsiveness 

5.  Tlie  le>son  presentation 
Introduction 
Organization 
Materials 
Activities 

Type  of  (lucstions 
Culmination  of  les.son 

6.  The  lesson  plan  as  revcale<l  by  the 

doinon'^tration 
Objective 

.\ctivities  demonstrating  teciinique 
Prmciplcs  of  teaching  and  learning 

7.  Technical  production 
Picture  quality 
Audio  quality 

If  tiie  staff  reacted  favorably  in  ap- 
plying the  above  criteria  to  the  video- 
taj)cd  lesson,  the  next  step  was  to 
have  the  den^onstratioi^  evaluated  by  a 
group  of  educators  who  were  uoi  di- 
rectly com^ccted  with  the  project. 
The\.  loo,  sid)jected  the  lesson  to  rigo- 
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rous. scrutiny  by  applying  the  **Expert 
Evaiuation„:Checklibt/*  similar  to  the 

^^Sfeff.  Sei^^^  CheckHst/*  If 

the  lesson  received  favorable  reactions 
'from  the  panel  of  experts,  ten  l6  mm 

.kinescopes  were  made  from  the  video- 
tape. 

Copies  of  the  kinescoj)es  were  then 
seAt  to  the  University  of  Houston,  La* 
niar'State-Gonejge  of  Technology,  and 
tfe  UniS^^^^  of  Texas  for  field  test- 
ingi  .Each  kinescope  was  accompanied 
by  a  discussion  guide  in  which  the  un- 
derlying rationale  was  btated  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  film  is  to  be  used  for  in-service  train- 
ing of  teacliers,  not  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion. 

The  film  demonstrates  one  technique  of 
coping  with  a  specific  teaching  problem. 
^Other  avenues^of' attack  may  be  ecjually  ef- 
fective* 

The  staff  is  aware  tliat  tliis  dcmonstratiun, 
as  any  other  unrehearsed  lesson,  falls  short 
of  perfection. 

If  tlic  filmed  demonstration  stimulates  the 
viewer  to  think  constructively  in  trying  to 
find  his  own  answer  to  the  problem  posed, 
the  film  will  have  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Specific  accomplishments,  1966-1967 
In  the  language  arts  area  seventeen 
videotaped  demonstration  lessons  were 
produced,  ^piraling  tlu'ough  the  curric- 
ulum from  Head  Start  to  senior  high 
school  English.  Ten  of  these  were 
kinescoped.  Seven  were  duplicated  in 
ten  copies  for  distribution.  Three 
fihns  covered  the  teaching  of  reading 
skills  at  the  upper  elementary  level: 
The  Expanded  Sundry  Technique, 
Reading  Critically,  and  Vnlockinij 
Long  Words. 

One  language  arts  film  demon- 
strated a  technique  for  teaching  para- 
graph construction  at  the  elementary 
level :  The  Stand-Up  Paragraph. 

Tliree  other  film.s  focused  on  teach 
ing  the  language  arti>  at  the  Mcondar) 
level.  Two  of  them  were  linguisticalh 
orientated :  Basic  Sentence  Patterns, 
and  A^ouns  and  Verbs  in  Linguistics, 
Q     third  secondary  film,  Considering 


a  Universal  Theme,  demonstrated  a 
humanistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
poetry. 

All  seven  language  arts  films  now 
enjoy  a  bn.sk  circulation  from  Maiiie- 
to  Alaska.  College  professors  and 
curricuhnn  directors  find  them  valu- 
able as  springboards  for  stimulating 
discusbioub  of  effective  teaching  prac- 
tices. 

Films  produced,  1967-1968 
A  continuation  grant  for  1967-1968 
supporte<l  the  production  of  twenty- 
four  additional  kinescoped  demonstra- 
tions, eight  in  the  area  of  language 
arts.  The  plan  in  language  arts  was  to 
spiral  again  through  the  curriculum 
from  Head  Start  jthrough  Grade  12. 
To  date  bcven  language  arts  demon- 
strations have  been  approved  for  kine- 
bcoping  in  the  1967-1968  series  of  Im- 
proving Teaching  Strategies:  Con- 
struction Principles  of  English  Sen- 
tences, Following  Oral  Directions; 
Haiku:  Thought  Compressor,  Focabu- 
lary  Stretcher;  Learning  Sequence  at 
[lead  Start;  Listening  for  Apprecia- 
tion; The  Sentence  Pattern  Game; 
and  Thinking  Phonetic  Sounds, 

Prodiuin<j  demonstration  lessons 
for  kinescoping 

The  reader  may  ask:  Who  selects 
the  lei>s9n  topics?  What  criteria  are 
ubed  in  making  the  selections?  Who 
\>  responsible  for  planning  the  lesson? 

The  Icbson  topics  are  chosen  by  the 
Title  III  staff  consultant  for  the  par- 
ticular .subject  area  with  the  advice  of 
the  special  consultants  secured  from 
the  faculties  of  nearby  colleges  and 
univeraitieb.  Drawing  upon  knowU 
eilge  and  experience,  these  people 
identify  areas  in  the  ciirricuhmi  which 
can  be  treated  satisfactorily  within  the 
limitations  of  the  television  technique. 
On  occasion  the  choice  is  concerned 
with  subject  content,  but  the  primary 
focus  is  always  on  methodology. 

After  the  lesson  topic  has  been  se- 
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r,;  icctcd;  ;tl^^^^^  is  thoroughly  rc- 

^  -aia^^  lesson  script 

-  r  Ssi^imtte^  The  sto^  consultant  then 

\  /^pjrepafe  Icssoni script  _ and  submits 

■ '  ''^^^^^9^^  *o '  tfiFspc^ 

.  <.^xijd':{^            for  approval.  Final 

/^^^  irevisio^  plans  are  made 
;|oftfiie  tapin^^^ 

-  :         tcachcs:t%^  ?  All  of  the 
4?^ns:in??h^  series  of  Im- 

proving  Teac^^^  been 
r    IS^Sl^l^'^y  oj^^^  staff  consultants 

lOr'tby  one  of  the  special  consultants. 

-  From  time  to  tim^  during  the  1966- 
1967  schedule;  classroom  teachers 
frqm^the.  various  twenty-eight  districts 

-  were  tiscd  as  demonstrating  teachers. 

Arc.the  lessons  rehearsed?  With  so 
7  ^  much  prior  plan       it  would  be  fool- 
___hardy_t6:Jape^i_demonstration  lesson 
without  trying  it  out  on  somebody. 
Who:  are  the  guinea  pigs?   They  are 
the  members  of  our  own  staff  who  at- 
=^    icmpt  to  react  as  the  pupils  who  will 
participate  in  the  actual  demonstration. 
In  order  to  protect  the  spontaneity  of 
class  response  we  try  never  to  expose  a 
group  of  pupils  to  a  lesson  prior  to 
taping. 

Conclusion 
The  reader  probably  will  agree  that 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  encountered  in 
South  Park's  Title  III  program  are 
comparable  to  those  experiences  of  pi- 
oneers who  spanned  the  continent. 
Whether  or  not  the  work  at  South 
Park  will  influence  other  American 
classrooms  in  the  years  to  come  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

In  any  event,  for  the  cost  of  postage 
the  kineoscoped  demonstrations  are 
available  to  any  school  faculty  for  in- 
service  workshops  or  to  any  college  of 
education  for  preservice  training.  For 
further  information  concerning  the 
program,  write  Dr.  Billy  N.  Pope, 
Title  III  ESEA,  South  Park  Schools, 
1025  Woodrow  Street,  Beaumont, 
Texas  77705. 
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A  Reading  Council  Develops 

Secondary  Materials  and 

Methods  for  a  College 

Preparatory  Course 

Vella  Bass 
Niles  Township  High  School  East, 
Skokic,  Illinois 

READING  INSTRUCTION  in  high  SChool 

can  be  a  vital  part  of  training  for  col* 
lege.  While  a  background  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  history  and  literature 
is  essential  for  college  preparation,  the. 
ability  to  attack  reading  assignments  is 
equally  important.  Many  students 
who  have  done  well  in  the  subjects  in 
high  school,  experience  a  feeling  of 
frustration  when  confronted  with  the 
reading  necessary  in  college.  Many 
instructors  no  longer  explain  the  text- 
book but  lecture  on  supplementary  ma- 
terial, giving  the  student  the  responsi- 
bility of  interpreting  the  text  with  un- 
derstanding. A  student  must  be  able 
to  understand  the  author's  pokit  of 
view  and  locate  significant  arguments, 
facts  or  data  to  support  it.  It  is  up 
to  the  student  to  organize  and  relate 
ideas  and  make  generalizations.  He 
must  understand  the  structure  of  writ- 
ten language  so  that  he  can  read  with 
precision.  He  must  be  aware  of  what 
to  look  for  in  various  types  of  exposi- 
tion, be  it  a  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship, a  problem-solution  presentation, 
an  opinion  with  supporting  data,  or  a 
significant  idea  as  a  basis  for  a  theory. 
He  must  recognize  a  premise  and  a  de- 
velopment ;  he  must  know  a  supporting 
detail  from  an  example  or  supplemen- 
tary explanation.  When  the  college 
student  reads  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial studies,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
theories  and  arguments.  This  type  of 
reading  requires  thinking  and  critical 
judgment. 

The  noncredit  college  preparatory 
course  at  Niles  Township  High  Schoo' 
was  organized  with  these  ideas  ir 
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mind  that  juniors  and  sen*  »•$  who 
score  average  and  above  o*  Nel- 
sonTDenny  or  the  cooperati  reading 
test  s  are  adm itted.  The  belovv  iverage 
student  is  urged  to  enroll  for  individ- 
ualized instruction  until  he  improves 
sufficiently  for  the  course. 

No  one  text  is  used,  but  basic  mate- 
rials are  used  for  the  various  skillb 
presehteii;  Students  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing program  which  elicits  discus- 
sion as  to -their  interest  and  their  pur- 
pose in  taking  the  course : 

Speed  Reading  and  Eye  Training 
"  Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Notetaking 

Study  Skills  (SQ3R— Spaced  Re- 
view — Concentration  ) 

The.  mechanics  of  reading  is  dis- 
cussed after  students  read  parts  of 
"How  Do  We  Read/*  Chapter  I  of  In- 
creasing Reading  Efficiency  by  Lyle 
Miller.  More  on  this  subject  will  be 
provided  when  sUidents  use  Reading 
Skills  hy  Baker  for  transfer  reading. 

Speed 

Since  most  students  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  improving  reading  bpeed, 
this  area  is  introduced  first.  The  con- 
cept of  variability  is  presented  so  that 
studcntb  imderbtand  that  speed  shoi:ld 
vary  accordinjj  to  purpose  for  reading 
and  the  difficulty  or  familiarity  of  the 
material.  W'e  use  the  individualized 
Controlled  Reader  in  conjunction  with 
transfer  readings.  Transfer  reading  is 
timed  reading  under  conditions  of 
pressure  to  finish  as  soon  as  possible 
followed  by  a  comprehen!^ion  check. 
Most  students  double  or  triple  their 
rate,  attaining  speeds  of  500  to  000 
words  per  minute,  W'e  define  speed 
reading  as  approximately  400  to  900 
words  per  minute,  our  rationale  being 
that  400  words  per  minute  is  faster 
than  sub  vocalization  permits  while 
over  900  words  per  minute  would  be 
skimming. 

Q  '"hart  keeping  insures  that  accurate 


records  are  kept,  facilitates  our  su- 
l)ervision,  and  maintains  interest  be- 
cause students  enjoy  watching  their 
progress.  It  is  important  that  in- 
creases  in  speed  be  made  gradually, 
step  by  step,  so  that  the  eyes  and^  the 
mind  can  be  gradually  trained.  Each 
time  a  student  increases  his  speed  by 
30  words  per  minute,  his  comprehen- 
sion tends  to  drop,  ^s  this  point, 
many  make  the  mistake  of  returning  to 
the  previous  speed.  A  student  should 
stay  at  the  new  speed  until  his  compre- 
hension is  80  percent  or  above  on  three 
consecutive  checks  at  that  level.  Then 
he  may  increase  Irs  speed.  A  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  at  his 
new  speed  until  his  eyes  and  mind  are 
trained  in  faster  perception.  Jumps  in 
speed,  that  is,  taking  an  increase  of 
more  than  30  words  per  minute,  or  the 
next  position  on  the  machine,  should 
be  discouraged.  We  have  found  that 
no  training  takes  place  with  this  prac- 
tice. We  feel  it  is  im|)ortant  in  learn- 
ing speed  that  individual  machines  be 
used  so  that  each  student  can  increase 
his  speed  when  he  is  ready. 

Four  other  skills  are  taught  while 
using  the  Controlled  Reader.  Reading 
with  a  question  in  mind,  even  when 
not  using  SQ3R.  aids  comprehension 
and  concentration.  Students  form  the 
habit  of  posing  a  ([uestion,  "Read  to 
find  out.  .  .  .**  and  keeping  it  in  mind 
while  reading  the  film.  By  marking 
the  t>pe  of  ernir  on  their  charts,  stu- 
dents distinguish  between  main  idea, 
detail,  and  inference.  Vocabulary 
study  is  part  of  the  preview.  The 
fourth  bkill,  concentration,  is  improved 
in  this  practice.  The  students  enjoy 
using  increasingly  difficult  films  and 
getting  high  comprehension  scores 
while  increasing  their  speed.  They 
say  the>  want  to  read  fast  and  be  able 
to  ^comprehend  advanced  material. 
They  consider  most  transfer  readings 
too  easy.  Reading  Skills  by  Baker  is 
more  interesting  because  it  is  informa- 
tive. 
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!-  A  V  «^>CbinpreHension 

Tife  fayor^:bppks^us^  for  compre- 
.^IhcrisioricsViils  Reading  by 

Marvin   Glock   and  Developmental 


"^  jReddhig^Sy^^GM  and  May, 

t  e  ;^^Glock's:>boo^^^  interesting  arti- 

-  '  i;lcs;by0rqm  and  covers 

^  ^fnanyk^iUs^^  The.  main  divisions  con- 
xcmimain^rd^  tone  and 

lintcnt^/O^^  pattern,  reading 

Vto  critical  read- 

ing;   But;  within,  these  classifications, 
* vskillsraf^  to  suit  the  spe- 

-cifidfcssay  by  using  appropriate  ques- 
3  tions;  The  questions  in  this  book  are 
challenging.  Many  books  contain 
good  essay  material  but  the  questions 
are  often  poor.  The  correct  choice  is 
generally  well-worded,  but  the  wrong 
^answers -are  obviously  wrong.  Some 
,  .materials  express  a  correct  choice 
\-  using  the  same  terminology  as  was 
^  used  in  the  essay  so  that  the  .student 
can  match  the  answer  without  real  un- 
derstanding. In  Clock's  book,  the 
questions  are  thought  provoking. 

A  favorite  with  advanced  students 
is  the   section  on   critical  reading. 
Students  are  told  to  analyze  the  ques- 
tions as  well  as  the  essay  to  extract  the 
principles  involved  in  evaluating  an  ar- 
ticle.   The  Siune  criteria  may  then  be 
applied  to  other  reading.    When  the 
students  have  compiled  a  list  such  as 
the  one  that  follows,  it  is  interesting  to 
select  articles  from  various  magazines 
■  and  analyze  them  using  tliese  criteria : 
Do  conclusions  logicalls  follow  from 
the  premise  ? 

Is  the  premise  doubtful  or  babcd  on 
fact? 

Are  terms  properly  defined  ? 
Are  arginnents  clear  or  ambiguous? 
Are  questionable  assumptions  taken 
for  granted  ? 

Are  there  any  sweephig  generaliza- 
tions which  are  not  \erified  by  scien- 
tific substantiation  or  logical  argu- 
ment? 

Are  conclusions  relevant  to  the  main 
Q   fument  being  developed? 
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Wliat  argument  can  be  advanced 
against  the  author's  position  ? 
Does  the  author  defend  his  position 
by  analogy,  reporting  of  facts  or  re- 
ferring to  aulhofity? 
What  IS  the  author  arguing  against 
as  well  as  for? 

Developmental  Reading  teaches 
main  ideas,  connotations,  allusions,  in- 
ferences, and  organization.  The  sec- 
tion on  outlining  is  particularly  good 
for  teaching  the  ways  that  an  author 
develops  an  idea  in  a  group  of  para- 
graphs. 

Of  course,  the  books  must  always  fit 
the  students.  Some  less  difficult  mate- 
rial may  be  found  in  "Idea  Reading 
Drills"  from  Increasing  Reading  Effi- 
ciencyy  "Main  Ideas"  and  "Finding 
Major  and  Minor  Details"  from  Books 
V  and  VI  of  Be  A  Better  Reader  by 
Nila  Banton  Smith,  and  "The  Main 
Idea"  and  "Tests  of  Rate  and  Compre- 
hension" from  Potver  and  Speed  in 
Reading  by  Doris  Gilbert.  For  less 
skill  fid  students  it  would  be  best  to  use 
paragraph  study  from  these  books  be- 
fore going  on  to  essays. 

Concentration  is  another  area-  of 
vital  importance.  Many  students  do 
not  realize  that  the  ability  to  concen- 
trate depends  upon  certain  skills  which 
may  be  learned.  "Keep  your  mind  on 
what  you  are  reading"  and  "Arouse 
and  maintain  interest"  are  very  vague 
admonitions.  The  question  is  "How?" 
Reading  may  be  passive  or  active,  and 
the  ability  to  concentrate  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  reader  is  en- 
gaged in  active  processes.  Since 
thhiking  is  faster  than  reading,  the 
mind  has  time  to  wander  if  it  not  kept 
busy.  We  teach  our  students  skills 
which  keep  their  minds  busy  with  the 
material  being  read.  These  are  pre- 
viewing, questioning,  noting  direction 
of  thought,  and  organizing  while  read- 
ing. Previewing  arouses  curiosity 
which  helps  to  create  interest.  Ques- 
tioning the  context  while  reading  and 
looking  for  the  a-'-wers  spurs  the  mind 
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-ohward.from  thought  to  thought  until 
the  essence  is  extracted.  Organizing 
mentiliy  involves  looking  for  main 
idea^  supporting  details  anji  conclu- 
sions. Noting  direction  oT  thought 
alerts  the  mind  to  vital  points  being 
made.  The  reader  is  watching  for  the 
authors  position.  Will  he  refute  a 
.point  of  view  or  Vvill  he  support  and 
develop  a  premise  ?  Guide  words  alert 
the  reader  to  look  for  direction,  but 
they  are  only  an  indication.  It  is  the 
idea  that  counts.  Guide  words  denot- 
ing change  nvt  contrary  to  this,  how- 
noting  the  same  direction  might  be 
and,  therefore^  consequently,  and  as  a 
ever,  but,  and  in  spite  of.  Those  de- 
resuU, 

We  teach  this  with  the  use  of  para- 
'graphs  from  various  sources.  Be  a 
Better  Reader,  Book  VI,  Chapters  IV 
and  V  are  excellent  sources.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  an  article,  **Ncw  Di- 
rections," from  a  Peace  Corps  bulletin. 
Students  are  told  to  read  to  find  the 
first  indication  of  change  and  to  note 
when  the  first  question  comes  to  their 
minds.  The  article  begins,  ''While  the 
first  priority.  .  .  Here  we  have  an 
immediate  indication  of  change  before 
the  first  idea  is  even  presented.  We 
find  that  the  first  priority  of  African 
nations  is  being  changed  from  educa- 
tional development  to  something  else. 
This  creates  the  question,  *To  what?" 
We  then  read  to  answer  this  question. 
As  we  continue  with  the  first  para- 
graph, we  find  that  the  emphasis  is 
changing  to  agriculture.  But  not  un- 
til the  second  paragraph  do  we  learn 
that  rural  transformation  is  the  issue. 
The  (juestion  the  students  think  of 
here  is  "How  will  the  Peace  Corps  be 
involved  in  this  transformation?  Will 
agricultural  specialists  replace  educa- 
tors?" As  we  read  to  answer  this 
question,  we  find  tliat  the  basic  prem- 
ise is  concerned  with  two  main  |)oints 
both  of  which  de|)end  upon  human 
reactions  to  the  cliange  in  question, 
begin  to  see  the  role  of  the  Peace 


Corps  worker.  He  will  be  working 
with  adjusting  people  rather  than  with 
technology.  The  third  paragraph 
begins,  **Even  more  basic,"  which  indi- 
cates that  another  point  may  be  pre- 
sented which  follows  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  foregoing.  Sure  enough, 
this  is  the  case  as  the  author  deals  with 
another  fundamentally  human  problem 
of  cliange:  that  of  the  African's  change 
in  attitude  toward  his  environment  and 
land  usage  from  a  passive  to  an  active 
one. 

Study  skills 

College  preparatory  students  wish  to 
learn  the  best  way  to  study  a  text 
book.  We  use  the  ideas  developed  by 
Francis  P.  Robinson.  A  brief  talk  on 
why,  how,  and  for  whom  Robinson  de- 
veloped this  method  creates  interest  as 
they  feel  they  are  being  treated  like 
college  students  since  the  method  was 
originally  develo|)ed  for  them.  We 
read  and  discuss  the  adaptation  of 
Robinson's  technique  presented  on 
pages  19  and  20  of  Increasing  Reading 
Efficiency.  We  show  students  an  en- 
largement of  the  chart  on  page  96  of 
Effective  Study  by  Robinson,  which 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  prac- 
ticing the  method  as  well  as  learning 
what  il  is.  We  then  apply  the  tech- 
nique to  various  materials  depending 
upon  the  composition  of  students  in 
the  class.  If  they  are  extremely  ad- 
vanced, we  use  a  difficult  college  text 
such  as  A  History  of  the  Modern 
World  by  Palmer.  For  a  rather  slow 
group,  we  use  articles  with  subtitles 
such  as  those  found  in  Pouter  and 
Speed  in  Reading  before  going  on  to 
text  books.  Along  with  the  recitation 
step,  we  discuss  principles  of  outlining. 
Students  save  their  outlines  which  we 
use  for  spaced  review  for  about  five 
minutes  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
the  course,  students  take  a  test  on  the 
chapter,  the  results  indicating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  technique. 

Learning  to  create  good  questions 
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takes  insight.  Each  student  writes 
down  one  or  two  questions  suggested 
by  a  title.  These  are  submitted  to  one 
student  designated  as  a  secretary  who 
compiles  them.  By  discussion,  the 
dass.picks  out  the  three  best  questions. 
By  analyzing  mistakes,  students  learn 
to  fdrrnulatc  good  questions  quickly 
and  anticipate  the  types  of  questions 
which  are  likely  to  be  answered  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter  or  later  on. 

Note  taking 
Note  taking  is  introduced  by  a  lec- 
ture which  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween note  taking  and  taking  dictation. 
The  latter  is  writing  down  everything 
the  lecturer  says.  We  stress  the  im- 
portance of  looking  for  structure  and 
waiting  until  a  point  shapes  up  before 
writing.  Organising  while  listening 
leads  to  better  notes  and  understand- 
ing. Students  are  trained  to  look  for 
main  ideas,  supporting  details,  the  lec- 
turer's ix)int  of  view  and  arguments  in 
support  of  that  view,  and  conclusions. 
Students  look  for  signals  which  indi- 
cate major  subjects,  important  points, 
change  of  direction  of  thought,  conclu- 
sions, and  transitions  to  a  new  subject. 
An  excellent  paper  on  signals  and  note 
taking  in  general  is  **0n  Lecture 
Notes"  by  Walter  Swan,  Reading  and 
Study  Center,  I'tdiana  University. 
Practice  is  given  on  lectures  selected 
from  the  Science  Research  AssocLites 
Reading  Laboratory  IV. 

Vocabulary 
V^ocabulary  and  word  power  is  al- 
ways interesting.  Private  study  is  al- 
ternated with  class  activities  to  create 
interest  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  words  in  context.  We  give 
students  a  paper  on  word  pirts  from 
which  they  make  as  many  words  as 
they  can.  We  use  30  Days  to  a  Better 
Vocabulary  by  Norman  I^wis  and 
Wilfred  Funk,  Word  Clues  by  Edu- 
cational Developmental  Laboratories, 
Rook  L  or  M,  and  Voeabulary  for  Col- 


lege  by  Paul  B.  Diederick  and  Sydell 
Carlton.  Teacher-made  sentence  comr 
pletion  tests  on  each  lesson  lead  to 
class  discussion.  Each  book  provides 
a  contextual  setting  and  develops  a 
concept  for  each  word,  rather  than  just 
a  memory  for  a  synonym. 

The  course  is  fast  moving,  another 
facet  of  the  role  of  developmental  read- 
ing in  high  school. 


Summer  Programs 

Isabella  H.  Tou.ssaint 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania, 
Area  School  District 

O.NF  HUNDRED-FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

Eroebel  pointed  out  that  although 
learning  begins  in  infancy,  true  educa- 
tion must  begin  in  childhood,  those  ac-- 
tive  years  between  three  and  seven. 
Childhood  is  tli'*  period  of  most  rapid 
physiail  and  mental  growth,  it  is  the 
time  during  .vhich  environment  has  its 
greatest  influence,  it  is  the  age  that  is 
most  receptive  to  learning- 
More  recently.  Bloom  analyzed  and 
summarized  the  findings  of  almost  one 
thousand  researches  on  human  charac- 
teristics and  published  his  findings  in 
Stability  and  Change  in  Human  Char- 
acteristics (2).  His  investigations 
clearly  ,sliow^<!  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  early  learning.  Its  influence 
is  reflected  in  the  increasing  interest  in 
preschool  activities  and  the  passing  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965 
to  provide  for  Head  Start  programs. 

In  sf)ite  of  tlie  recognized  value  of 
early  training,  not  one  of  our  states 
has  compulso/y  education  before  age 
seven  and  many  still  do  not  provide 
financial  siipf>ort  for  kindergartens. 
Only  ahout  54  to  65  |>eicent  of  our 
five-year-olds  are  enrolled  in  preschool 
classes.  * 

In  Pennsylvania,  established  kinder- 
gartens do  receive  state  support,  and 
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as  new  ones  arc  organized  they  must 
be  continued  Each  community  de- 
cides for  itself  whether  to  provide  pre- 
school experience  and  what  age  group 

^  may  attend.  TKis  can  create  problems. 
Compulsory  school  attendance  age 
in  Pennsylvania  is  eight  years  of  age. 
but  children  may  enter  first  grade  as 
young  as  five  years,  seven  months.  In 
my  own  district,  preschool  experience 
is  offcred  to  children  who  are  four 
years,  ten  months  of  age  if  the  parents 
can  provide  transportation.  Some  chil- 
dren, therefore,  miss  kindergarten  be- 
cause of  lack  of  transportation,  and 
others  must  wait  until  they  are  almost 
six  or>  if  the  parents  insist,  enter  first 
grade  without  the  benefit  of  preschool 
training.   Fortunately,  we  do  not  have 

.many  children  who  fall  in  either  of 
these  categories. 

Intensive  readiness  program 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
tried  to  ready""these  exceptional  chil- 
dren for  first  grade  through  an  inten- 
sive six-week  summer  readiness  pro- 
gram. Many  factors  are  involved  in 
reading  readiness.  Tinker  says  a  child 
is  ready  to  read  when  "maturation,  ex- 
perience plus  verbal  facility  and  ad- 
justment are  .sufficient  to  in.sure  tliat 
he  can  learn  in  the^  classroom  .situa- 
tion** (10).  In  our  school,  attention 
\\*as  directed  to  providing  linguistic  fa- 
cility through  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ences and  in  the  hope  that  emotional 
adjustments  would  be  a  by-product. 
Our  motto  was,  "Happy  Learning/* 
our  approach,  eclectic — a  combination 
of  experiment ial,  visual-phonic,  and 
kinesthetic. 

To  provide  a  background  of  experi- 
ence, children  were  taken  each  week 
on  trips  by  foot  or  bus.  These  trips  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  library.  iK>st  office, 
farm,  zoo,  parks,  and  historical  |)oints 
of  interest.  Before  each  trip,  chjldren 
were  readied  through  discussion,  pic- 
ture study,  and  creative  art.  After 
trip  the  children  developed  their 
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own  individual  experience  chart  and 
helped  in  the  ma)cing  of  a  large  class- 
room chai  t. 

One  of  our  specific  goals  was  to 
teach  letter  names  and  sounds. 
Dtirrell  maintains  that  the  **two  back- 
grouad  abilities  known  to  be  important 
to  beginning  reading  are  vistial  and  au- 
ditory di.scrimination  of  word  elements 
.  .  and  "if  the  child  cannot  tell  let- 
ters a{>art,  it  is  futile  for  the  teacher  to 
teach  him  words"  (4).  To  teach  the 
letter  names  and  sounds,  the  Murphy- 
Durrell  Spccch'to-Print  materials  were 
tised  (5)\  This  material  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  study  of  the  names 
and  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  learning  of  14  safety  words. 
Beth  parts  of  the  program  were  used 
simultaneously:  the  letters,  to  assure 
success  in  reading,  and  the  sight 
words,  for  their  practical  use  on  trips. 

The  local  newspaper  became  a  use- 
ful supplementary  tool  for  identifying 
upper  and  lower  case  letters.  The  al- 
phal>et  song  became  a  daily  part  of  our 
program  to  encourage  the  auditory 
learning  of  the  letter  names. 

Visual  materials  were  numerous  and 
varied.  For  twentv  minutes  each 
morning,  the  edl  readiness  filmstrips 
were  used  with  the  Controlled  Reader. 
The  children  viewed  the  strips  atten- 
tively and  became  quite  proficient  in 
:veeing  likeness  and  differences  in  pic- 
tures, forms,  and  words.  Basic  sight 
words,  other  than  the  Murphy  safety 
words,  were  taught  in  context  through 
the  use  of  charts,  b]ackt>oards,  and 
writing.  The  Read  Book  readi- 
ness materials  were  used  to  improve 
hand-eye  coordination.  On  our  field 
trips  students  looked  for  known  letters 
and  sight  words  on  buildings,  bill- 
boards, and  even  in  skywriting. 

Muscle  coordination  was  developed 
in  many  ways.  Some  children  had 
never  seen  or  used  crayons  or  paints 
nor  cut  and  pasted  pictures.  Each  day 
a  new  art  medium  was  used  to  ac- 
quaint the  children  with  materials  and 
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give  them  practice  in  the  use  of  their 
hands.  Some  lessons  were  carefully 
planned  to  stress  following  directions; 
others  were  ^If-directed  and  allowed 
free  expression.  However,  all  Were 
integrated  in  some  way  with  other 
class  activities.  For  example,  wc 
made  alpliabet  books  which  contained 
priatod,  typed,  and  cut-out  letters  as 
well  as  printed  and  original  pictures. 
Tile  covers  required  skills  such  as 
pasting*  glittering,  color  identification » 
and  bow  tying,  The  latter  was  prac- 
ticed on  other  materials  until  students 
were  successful. 

Distinctive  feature 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  our  program  was  the  use  of  pri- 
mary typewriters  with  these  children. 
Every  day  the  children  luid  a  twenty 
minute  typing  {)erio<U  hni)erviscd  by  an 
aide  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Each  child 
first  learned  to  type  his  own  name. 
Then,  he  was  taught  the  letters  o(  the 
alphabet  in  the  order  taught  during  the 
speech-to-print  lessons.  The  child 
would  be  shown  the  letter  and  told  its 
name.  He  would  then  say  the  letter 
and  type  it.  In  a  day  or  two,  he  was 
permitted  to  select  words  which  inter- 
ested him.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  or  two,  he  would  type  a  short 
creative  story,  which  he  would  illus- 
trate in  his  Fery  Otot  Book. 

The  aides  selected  for  the  project  in- 
cluded mothers,  college  students  ma- 
joring in  education,  and  recent  high 
school  graduates.  We  were  fortunate 
to  liave  both  men  and  women  aides. 
Each  aide  was  responsible  for  three 
children.  During  the  class  periods 
aides  sat  with  the  children  and  ,'itiper- 
vised  their  activities  so  tliat  mistakes 
could  be  reduced  to  a  mininuim.  On 
field  trips,  res|)onsibilities  were  four- 
fold: to  sliari)en  the  children's  observa- 
tional powers  by  assisting  in  the  recog- 
nition of  signs,  words,  and  objects  of 
interest ;  to  increase  the  cliild  s  vocabu- 
by  identifying  observed  birds,  ani- 


mals, and  objects  by  class  and  names 
(red  birds — cardinals)  ;  to  improve  the 
child's  "language  facility  by  asking 
questions  requiring  resi)onses  using  the 
newfound  knowledge;  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  at  least  ten  observations  to 
use  as  reminders  for  future  typing  and 
story  lessons. 

Other  activities 
Health,  science,  and  mathematics 
were  not  neglected.  Gire  was  taken 
that  hands  were  carefully  washed  be- 
fore eating  and  teeth  scrubbed  after- 
ward. Our  science  projects  incli  ned 
growing  flowers  and  beans  for  trans- 
plantation to  home  gardens;  collecting 
seeds,  leaves,  and  flower  si)ccimens; 
and  attempting  to  hatch  chicks  in  the 
classroom.  Arithmetic  concepts  were 
develo|)ed  through  counting  steps, 
stairs,  cookies,  straws,  children,  or  any- 
thing else  appropriate.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  help  children  learn  mea- 
surement terms,  such  as  time,  tempera- 
ture, money,  and  weight,  and  to  dis- 
cover mathematics  around  thhn, 
,  Class  i>criods  were  never  longer 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  classroom 
teachers  presented  all  the  new  mate- 
rials to  the  entire  dasc  of  fifteen  pu- 
pils. Then,  they  worked  with  groups  of 
five  children  on  concept  building. 
During  the  small  group  period,  aides 
worked  individually  with  the  children 
in  the  typing  room  while  the  art 
teacher  provided  small  group  instruc- 
tion for  others.  The  beginning  and 
ending  of  each  d.iy  were  used  for  vig- 
orotis  group  activities. 

Evaluation 

Flow  were  the  children  identified  as 
being  ready  for  first  grade?  Several 
measures  of  physical,  mental,  and  so- 
cial readiness  were  used.  Each  child 
was  screened  for  physical  readiness  by 
the  school  nurses  and  referrals  were 
made  if  any  anomalies  were  found. 
Two  forms  of  the  Metropolitan  Readi- 
ness tests  were  administered  as  pre- 
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and  post-tests.(7).  Mental  ability  was 
theasureil  by  individual  tests,  sit  (8) 
and  Pcabody  Picture  Vocaluilary  test 
(J),  Keadiness  for  physical,  number, 
'^d'/sociaV  maturity  vv^s  measured 
Banham's  Maturity  Level  lor  School 
Entrance  and  Reading  Readiness  (i). 
Itata  were  summarized  and  presented 
tofthc  teachers  for  final  team  evalua- 
tion and  recommendation.  Results  in- 
dicated,^ with  one  exception,  that  all 
children  were  ready  to  read. 

Were  the  children  really  ready? 
Were  they  able  to  read  by  the  end  of 
tiie  first  grade?  The  data  on  the  first 
group  indicated  a  jwsitive.  ''yes.** 
Three  of  the  children  ranked  niiuh  in 
a  class  of  28S  on  the  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Tests  (d).  Their  score  was 
.3.9..  Half  ranked  above  the  mid-j)oint, 
and  none  were  in  the  bottom  twenty. 
The  results  of  the  >econd  year  have 
not  been  tabulated,  hut  teacher  evalua- 
tion indicates  all  but  one  will  pass. 

The  results  of  these  two  prograin> 
indicate  that  children  can  profit  from 
an  intensive  readinei^b  sunuuer  pro- 
gram. The  advantage  of  a  more  .struc- 
tured, ex|)eriential  approach  for  regu- 
lar kindergarten  is  suggested — an  ap- 
proach vvhicii  creates  in  the  child  a  de- 
sire to  know  about  books:  which 
broadens  interest  in  the  enviroiunent. 
art.  and  crafts;  which  helps  to  develop 
ga^il  work  habits ;  and  which  promotes 
.social  adecpiacy  aiul  courtesy. 
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A  Status  Study  of 

Summer  Reading  Programs 

L.  Jean  York 
Uuiversity  of  Texas 

IN*  .\N*  KRA  when  it  is  vital  that  every 
child  learn  to  read  conii)etitively  with 
other  children  of  his  age,  the  summer 
rending  program  has  l)ecome  increas- 
ingly important.  During  the  summer 
teachers  and  administrators  are  free  to 
ex|>eriment.  to  innovate,  and  to  teach 
in  a  maimer  which  is  not  re|)etitive  of 
the  regular  program  administered  from 
.September  to  June.  This  pa|)er  is  a 
.<tatus  study  of  the  .summer  reading 
prograuis  in  the  capital  cities  of  the 
I'liited  States. 

Problem.  In  the  last  few  years,  mil- 
lions of  <lollars  have  l)een  ex])ended  by 
the  loc'd  school  districts,  the  states, 
and  the  federal  government  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  Further  al- 
lotments of  money  have  l)een  ex|)cnded 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  children.  Few 
studies  have  been  made  which  analy^^e 
the  characteristics  of  the  programs  that 
have  resulte<i  from  these  ex|)enditures. 
Vet.  this  information  would  be  helpful 
in  planning  future  programs.  This 
study  .^eeks  to  establish  the  presence  or 
absence  of  patterns.  The  following 
questions  were  .isked: 

1,  Was  a  snmnicr  reading  program  con- 
ducted in  l%7: 
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;2;  >  How  was  the  reading  proffram  supported? 
.rl.°'Who  was  tlifibte  for  the  reading  pro- 
:  -gram? 

4.  Hdw/was  eligibility  for  the  program  es- 
tablished? 

'Sr^AVharpersoraiel  were  utilized  to  condtict 

.the  readUig  program  ? 
4  What  kind- of  instruction  was  given  in 
"  the: program? 

7.  Hqw\m  the  reading  program  evaluated? 

Limiiatiqn  of  the  study.  This  study 
is  limited  to^  programs  con- 

ducted-miiheisummer  of  1967  within 
the  capita!  citier'of  the  United  States. 
*rtc^U  were  collected  from  superin- 
tcndchts  in  November  and  December 
df  1967. 

Inasmuch  as  the  population  for  this 
study  was  limited  to  the  capital  cities 
of  the  United  States,  the  conclusions 
should  hot  be  generalized  to  the  prob- 
lem.in  the.Untted  . States  as  a  whole. 

Biuic  assumptions.  In  a  study  which 
involves  .he  completion  of  a  question- 
naire, certain  assumptions  need  to  he 
made  and  are  considered  basic  to  the 
study. 

It  is  assumed  that  data  concerning  the 
summer  reading  programs  are  reported  ac- 
curately by  the  superintendents. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  individual  partici- 
pating^ in  the  study  completed  the  question- 
naire in  pri\acy  and  with  assurance  that  *hc 
information  would  remain  confidential. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  superintendent's 
evaluation  is  as  objective  as  professionally 
possible. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  supenntendent  un- 
derstood the  terms  which  appear  on  the 
questionnaire. 

Procedures.  A  questionnaire  was 
used  to  collect  data.  The  nature  of  the 
problem  suggested  the  use  of  the  sam- 
ple survey  as  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion. Information  col?2cted  through  the 
questionnaire  can  be  tabulated  more 
objectively  than  information  through  a 
conference  or  interview. 

Sample.  The  sample  used  for  this 
study  was  all  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Each  city  has  a  com- 
mon desire  for  quality  education  and  is 
respected  in  its  own  state  for  educa- 
tional leadership.  Further,  the  capital 
s  afford  a  sample  which  includes 


each  of  the  ge<^raphtcal  zones  of  the 
United^  States  and  also  includes. a 
range  of  population. 

Thirty  of  SO  sriperintendents  rt- 
tumed  questionnaires.  Twcntysuper^ 
intendents  did  not  return  a  question- 
naire after  second  requests  had  been 
sent.  All  returned  questionnaires  >yere 
usable  and  represented  60  percent  of 
the  original  sample. 

Treatment  of  data.  The  data  were 
analyzed  by  computing  percentages  for 
each  of  the  questions  on  the  question- 
naire. 

Results  and  interpretations.  The 
data  obtained  were  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  questions  cast  for  the  study. 

1.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  capital  cities 
held  a  summer  reading  program  in  1967. 

2.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  summer  read- 
ing programs  were  supported  by  Title  I 
funds;  thirteen  pjrrcent  were  supported  by 
community  participation;  six  percent  were 
sup|K)rted  by  state  participation ;  and  six  per- 
cent were  supports!  by  local  private  contri- 
butions. The  remaining  twelve  percent  were 
supported  by  tuition,  distnct  funds,  regular 
school  funds  or  a  combination  of  the  afore* 
mentioned. 

3.  Eligibility  fur  the  summer  reading  pro- 
gram was  reported  thusly : 

Sixty-lour  percent  of  the  summer 
reading  programs  were  designed  for 
children  wlio  were  below  grade  level, 
who^  were  depnved,  or  who  needed  re- 
media!  work. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  programs 
were  designed  for  everyone. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  programs 
included  primary  aged  children. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded intermediate  aged  children. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded junior  high  aged  children. 

Forty  i)crcent  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded senior  high  aged  children. 

Sixteen  percent  included  preschool 
aged  children. 

Three  percent  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded adult  aged  people. 
From  this  data  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
that  most  schools  included  programs  for  sev- 
eral different  grade  groups.  The  majority 
of  the  programs  incMed  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  junior  high  aged  children. 

4  EligibiUty  fcr  the  summer  reading  pro^ 
gram  was  established  in  the  following  ways : 

Sixty-six  percent  were  referred  by 
teachers. 

Forty  percent  were  referred  by  par- 
ents. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  students  ;-c- 
quested  to  be  included  in  the  program. 
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I  Thirvccn  percent  were  referred  by  a 

psychologist. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  eligi- 
bility was  established  by  th'  utilization  of 
more  than  one  criteria. 
Further  eligibility  was  established  by  the 
i         background  of  the  children  : 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  children  at- 
tended Title  I  schools. 
5  Twenty-thre**  percent  were  assigned 

because  of  their   socioeconomic  back- 
ground. 

Hence,  it  may  be  interpreted  that  eiigibil 
ity  was  established  by  more  than  one  group 
of  people  plus  the  socioeconuinic  background 
of  the  child. 

5.  The  Personnel  thai  were  included  to 
conduct  the  summer  rcadimj  program  in- 
cluded the  following  personnel  in  addition  to 
classroom  teachers  and  principals : 

iThirty-six  percent  of  the  programs 
used  teachers  aides. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  programs 
used  clericaj  workers. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  tlie  programs 
used  nurses. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  progran^ 
used  psychologists. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  programs  use<l 
librarians. 

Ten  percent  of  the  programs  used  so- 
ciologists. 

And  six  percent  of  the  programs  used 
parents. 

It  is  possible  to  interpret  from  these  ('at- 
that  most  school  systems  used  a  variety  of 
personnel  to  conduct  the  program.  The  pro- 
gram was  not  limited  to  an  encounter  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  student. 

6.  The  kind  of  instruction  provided  to  the 
students  in  the  sunnncr  reading  program  in 
eluded  a  variety  of  materials,  content,  and 
methodology. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  used 
individualized  reading. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  used 
programed  learning  materials. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  used 
library  books. 

Twenty -six  percent  of  the  teachers 
used  the  basal  reading  series. 

Sixteen  percent  of  tlic  teachers,  used 
teaching   machines,  controlled  readers, 
tachistoscopes,  or  games. 
From  this  evidence  it  may  be  interpreted 
that  the  reading  program  varied  greatly 
from  the  use  of  the  basal  rea<ling  text.  It 
would  appear  that  the  teachers  used  a  wider 
range  of  materials  and  attempted  to  place 
much  greater  emphasis  upon  indivi<lual  nee<l 
and  interest  than  is  commonly  done  during 
the  school  year. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  summer  reading 
programs  also  included  instruction  in 
spelling,  writing,  and  oral  language. 
From  this  evidence  it  can  be  interpreted 
that  half  of  the  schools  were  interested  in 
assisting  the  child  with  his  ability  to  com- 
•"/y'^nte  orally  and  in  written  conimimica 
p.  Y^.These  schools  did  not  consider  readmg 


as  a  skill  which  could  be  learned  in  isolation. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  the  summer 
reading  programs  also  included  mathe- 
matics. 

Twefity-three  percent  of  the  summer 
reading  programs  included  social  studies 
and  science. 

Ten  percent  of  the  summer  reading 
programs  included  physical  education 
and  health. 

From  this  evidence  it  can  be  interpreted 
that  these  schools  were  attempting  to  aid  the 
children  in  each  of  the  areas  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum.  It  could  further  be  inter- 
preted that  the  child  needs  special  reading 
skills  to  meet  success  in  mathematics,  social 
science,  science,  and  health  as  regularly 
taught.  Hence,  the  summer  programs  in- 
cluded work  on  such  skills. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  programs 
ini  hided  field  trips  as  a  means  of  widen- 
ing the  children's  background. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  programs  included 
home  visits  by  school  personnel.  • 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  programs 
used  parent  conferences. 

Forty  percent  of  the  programs  used 
report  cards. 

From  this  evidence  it  can  be  interpreted 
that  many  schools  saw  a  need  to  give  chil- 
dren enrichment  activities  through  field  trips. 
They  also  saw  the  value  of  communication 
with  the  families  as  is  evidenced  by  the  home 
visits  and  the  parent  conferences.  Some 
schools  still  felt  a  responsibility  to  evaluate 
the  child's  work  in  the  regular  school  pat- 
tern and  used  the  report  card  even  during 
the  summer  session  of  work. 

7.  Sumtner  reading  programs  were  ct'aht- 
ated  by  a  variety  of  personnel,  however,  the 
1  :ajority  of  the  programs  w'ere  evaluated  by 
teachers  and/or  administrators. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  programs 

were  evaluated  by  teachers. 
Sixty-six  percent   of  the  programs 

were  evaluated  by  administrators. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  programs 

were  evaluated  by  the  remedial  reading 

teachers. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  progranis 
were  evaluated  by  students  and  pan-nts. 

Ten  percent  of  the  programs  were 
evaluated  by  psychologists. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  programs 
were  evaluated  by  a  speech  therapist,  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  or  a 
federal  evaluator. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  evaluation 
teams  used  ap  achievement  test. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  teams  used  an 
attitude  survey. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  teams  evaluated 
by  counting  the  number  of  books  the 
children  had  read. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  teams 
evaluated  by  having  conferences. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  teams  evalu- 
ated by  n-'ing  grades. 

Fropi  this  evidence  it  can  be  interpreted 
that  a  variety  of  measures  were  used  for 
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e>'atttttinR  the  summer  reading  i)rofirai«. 
Most  of  the  evaluation  appear:*  to  have  been 
done  by  the  utilization  of  achicvtineiit  tests 
either  in  isolation  or  combined  with  another 
measure  such  as  student  attitude,  confer- 
ences, or  number  of  books  read  by  the  siu- 
dents. 

iThrc  was  no  c\idence  of  any  school  hay- 
ing used  any  sociomctric  device  to  ascertain 
whether  the  child's  posiiion  had  changed  in 
the  classroom  as  he  gained  more  skill  in 
reading. 

Conclusions.  For  the  population 
studied  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
study,  the  following  statements  seem 
warranted : 

1.  Reading  programs  during  the 
summer  of  1967  were  held  by  86  per- 
cent of  the  capital  cities. 

2.  Si.\ty-three  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams were  supported  by  federal 
funds. 

3.  Eligibility  was  established  by  rea- 
son of  the  child's  attendance  at  a  Title 
I  scliool  or  socioeconomic  level  com- 
bined A'idi  I)elow  grade  reading  level 

Most  of  the  programs  included 
multi-age  instruction.  However,  tht 
primary,  intermediate,  and  junior  high 
aged  group  Fiad  the  greatest  number  of 
programs.  Fewer  programs  were  held 
for  the  preschool  or  high  schovvl  group. 

4.  Eligibility  was  usually  established 
by  tite  .eachers  in  the  sciiool  that  the 
children  attended.  Although  many  par- 
ents and  students  also  had  a  voic(^  in 
requesting  entrance  to  the  program. 

5.  Personnel  for  the  sununer  read- 
ing program  included  classroom  teach- 
ers, aides,  and  clerical  workers  in  over 
thirty  j>ercent  of  the  cases.  Xurses.  li- 
brarians, and  {)syclKr!ogist.s  were  uti- 
lized in  twenty  f)ercent  of  the  cases. 

6.  The  ty{>e  of  instruction  utilized 
for  the  programs  inchifle<l  iruli vidua! - 
ized  reading,  programed  learning,  or 
library  hooks  in  sixty-si.K  f)ercent  of 
the  programs.  Only  twenty  six  per- 
cent of  the  .schools  used  the  l)as'd  pro 
gram. 

The  program  included  all  of  the  Ian 
gimge  arts  iki   fifty  percent  of  the 
^y^-5ls,  and  laathematics  in  fifty-three 


percent  of  the  schools.  Twenty-three 
|)crcent  included  social  science  and  sci- 
ence in  the  sunmier  reading  program. 

7.  Kvaluation  of  the  programs  was 
chiefly  done  by  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators using  achievement  tests  and 
some  attitude  surveys. 

From  this  .study  it  can  be  inter- 
j)reted  that  the  sunnner  reading  pro- 
grams in  trie  capital  cities  liave  been 
planned  using  iiiultisensory,  multilevel 
instruction  including  the  latest  forms 
of  instruction  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
learner.  The  instruction  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  assistance  of  teacher 
aides,  clerks,  librarians,  psychologists, 
and  sociologists.  In  many  cases  the 
student  horizons  were  enriched  by  the 
utilization  of  field  trips.  In  many 
cases  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
communication  between  the  home  and 
school  through  home  visits  and  parent 
conferences.  Instruction  was  given  in 
reading  and  in  related  areas  of  the  ciir- 
riculuiii  ill  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
cliildieii  to  coir.pete  more  successfully 
during  the  school  year. 
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Eclectic  Reading  Instruction  for 
Primary  Grade  Success 

John  C  Manning 
University  of  Minnesota 

KCLKf  TIC,  from  the  Greek  ckkktikos, 
nitaiis  I )  selecting  what  ap|)ears  to  be 
l>e.st  in  various  doctrines,  methods,  or 
htyles  or  2)  coiiipos'^d  of  elements 
drawn  from  various  soi.  :es. 

There  are  at  lea.st  three  areas  which 
must  he  discus.sed  in  any  pre.sentation 
regarding  eclectic  methods  of  primary 
giade  reading  instruction.  You  will 
note  even  in  these  introductory  re- 
marks that  we  speak  of  eclectic  meth- 
ods since  quite  .«imf)]y  the  various  lan- 
guage .skills  of  various  children,  the 
a\ailable  reading  curriculum  materials, 
and  the  in.structioiial  capabilities  of 
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various  teachers  will  determine  the 
specific  eclectic  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed for  optimum  reading  achieve- 
ment for  each  individual  child. 

The  three  areas  of  concern  are  as 
follows: 

1.  An  understanding,  or  at  least  an 
attempt  to  understand  how  three  learn- 
ing systems  (tactile,  auditory,  visual ) 
develop  in  each  individual  child  to  that 
sophisticated  level  where  meaning  can 
be  conveyed  by  written  symbols. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  available 
and  usable  reading  approaches,  that  is 
those  philosophical  and  psychological 
foundations  for  reading  instruction  and 
teacher  knowledge  of  the  various  read- 
ing systems,  meaning  those  extant  cur- 
riailum  materials  and  teachers'  guides 
used  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

3.  The  third  area  of  concern  is  the 
most  complex  of  the  three,  assessment 
of  the  components  of  effective  instruc- 
tional technique;  those  specific  and 
quite  unique  teacher  behaviors  which 
provide  the  means  whereby  children 
learn  to  read. 

There  are  three  learning  systems  or 
neurological  systems,  if  you  will,  which 
man  utilizes  for  learning,  the  tactile, 
the  auditory,  and  the  visual  systems. 
The  extent  of  what  man  can  learn  and 
the  sophistication  of  the  concepts 
which  man  can  understand  is  deter- 
mined by  the  neurological  mode  or 
neurological  modes  of  learuing  utilized 
in  the  learning  process. 

Except  for  persons  who  are  se\erely 
handicapped  by  pli\ »iulogic<il  or  neu- 
rological dysfunction,  the  Iiaptic,  tac- 
tile, or  kinesthetic  neurological  system 
is  the  least  refined  and  the  most  con- 
fining by  both  quant itati\e  and  qualita- 
tive measures.  This  learning  system 
is,  however,  a  most  important  learning 
mode  in  the  early  >ears  prior  to  formal 
^school  experiences,  and  more  than 
likely  a  most  efficient  learning  modal- 
ity in  the  initial  phases  of  reading  in< 
struct  ion.  Though  it  is  premature  to 
Q    iss  the  use  of  the  tactile  system  in 


initial  reading  instruction,  let  me  indi- 
cate at  this  point  that  much  of  the 
reading  disability,  a  much  higher  per- 
centage than  we  suspect,  is  probably 
due  to  insufficient  and  inefficient  use  of 
the  tactile  modality  in  learning  to  read. 

The  auditory  system  is  a  more  so- 
phisticated learning  system  and  for 
many  pupils  in  our  school  population  it 
provides  the  only  available  means 
^vhereby  we  can  teach  the  pupil  those 
lU  essary  skills  and  social  attitudes  for 
successful  adjustment  to  society.  The 
reference  here  applies  to  the  significant 
number  of  pupils  who  do  fail  to  learn 
to  read  in  our  schools.  For  such  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  what  they  hear 
and  what  they  casually  observe  pro- 
vides stimuli  for  their  subsequent  so- 
cial behaviors.  The  tragic  consequences 
of  failure  to  learn  to  read,  and  failure 
to  succeed  in  school  has  manifestel  it- 
self so  often  during  our  '*long  hot  sum- 
mers" that  the  topic  needs  little  elabo- 
ration. 

The  most  sophisticated  and  refined 
learning  system  is  the  visual  system 
and  reading  is  the  most  elaborate  pro- 
cess whereby  information  can  be  gath- 
ered, can  be  critically  analyzed,  and  ul- 
timately can  influence  the  intellectual 
and  social  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

Unfortunately  for  teachers  of  read- 
ing, these  learning  systems  do  not  ma- 
ture at  the  same  rate  for  all  children 
iior;  obviously,  do  all  children  present 
themseUes  to  the  first  grade  teacher 
with  the  same  level  of  perceptual  skill 
in  any  one  of  the  three  learning  sys- 
tems. The  fact  of  individual  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  tlie  sophistication 
of  these  sensory  systems  is  apparent  at 
the  first  instance  of  failure  in  the  first 
formal  learning  activity. 

Out  of  this  knowledge  of  individual 
differences  with  regard  to  the  relative 
refinements  of  these  learning  systems 
and  because  of  our  concern  for  the 
*\vhole  child,'*  the  professional  compo- 
nent has  in  many  instances  developed 
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kindergarten  programs  which  pay  no 
heed  whatever  to  the  fact  that  such 
learning  differences  exist.  We  have 
similarly  developed  some  rather  exten- 
sive language  and  reading  readiness 
programs  of  the  uniform  instruction 
variety  requiring  all  pupils  in  the 
classroom  to  participate  for  the  greater 
good  of  someth»\i^  called  social  devel- 
opment. If  kindergartens  exist  not 
only  to  provide  desirable  social  experi- 
ences, but  also  to  refine  the  neurologi- 
cal systems  through  readiness  skill  ac- 
tivities so  that  the  skill  of  reading  can 
be  learned  at  some  point  in  time,  then 
the  grouping  of  kindergarten  pupils 
and  other  instructional  adjustments 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  individualize 
beginning  reading  instruction. 

As  a  profession,  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  neurological  sys- 
tem development  and  reading/language 
readiness  programs  and  formal  instruc- 
tional programs.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  articles  dealing  with  the  neuro- 
logical aspects  of  reading  instruction 
relate  bizarre  diagnostic  protocols  and 
exotic  readiness  developmental  and/or 
remedial  reading  methods.  These  'in- 
teresting' solutions  to  the  reading  and 
Kmguage  problems  we  ha\e  in  our 
schools  are  generall>  sensationalized  to 
the  point  of  parent  hysteria  with  con- 
sequent pressure  on  the  schools  to  pro- 
vide tumbling  mats,  trampolines,  or 
whirling  mobilts  and  cuhnimite  in  a 
general  feeling  of  inade(juac>  by  class- 
room teachers. 

The  causes  of  reading  disal)ility  are 
rjirely  neurologicall>  bjised.  Most  neu- 
rologists. Of  htlualmologists,  otolarvn- 
gologists,  and  pediatricians  would 
place  the  incidence  <at  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  reading 
failures  in  our  schools.  Again,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  most  uf  the  so  called  neuro- 
logical riiagnosis  is  effected  b>  individ- 
uals who  by  training,  experience,  and 
motive  are  least  qualified  to  determine 
such  causal  relationships. 


;d  Realism  ^ 

What  is  the  degree  of  neurological 
involvement  in  learning  to  read?  The 
two  learning  systems  most  intimately 
involved  in  this  learning  process  are 
the  visual  system  and  the  auditory  sys- 
tem. These  two  systems  must  operate 
in  a  synchronized  maimer  if  efficient 
reading  is  to  occur. 

What  is  the  act  of  reading?  Read- 
ing is  the  accommodation  of  a  learned 
set  of  visual  symbols  (graphemes)  to 
an  already  established  auditory  j,et 
(phonemes,  vocabulary,  and  syntax). 
Basically  it's  a  fitting  process. 

What  level  of  neurological  sophisti- 
cation, visual  and  auditory,  is  essential 
for  beginning  reading  instruction? 
That  level  at  which  the  child  is  atten- 
tive and  persistent  with  the  receptor 
senses,  specifically  the  eye  and  ear. 

What  reading  readiness  activities 
best  develop  these  attention  and  per- 
sistence skills?  To  my  mind,  a  visual 
discrimination  program  of  differentiat- 
ing among  letter  forms  and  an  audi- 
tory discrimination  program  stres.«ing 
letter  names  and  sounds  is,  more  than 
likely,  the  most  efficient  reading  readi- 
ness program. 

There  is,  obviously,  more  to  an  ec- 
lectic reading  readiness  program  than 
learning  letter  names  and  sounds,  but 
the  research  evidence  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  Cooperative 
First  Grade  Research  Project  is  clear 
and  incontrovertible  on  this  point : 
knowledge  of  letter  names  is  the  single 
best  predictor  of  success  in  reading  in 
grade  one.  The  second  best  predictor 
is  phoneme  knowledge,  or  pupil  skill  in 
identifying  the  separate  sounds  in  spo- 
ken words.  I  am  not  certain  that  let- 
ter knowledge  is  causative  of  reading 
succe.ss;  I  am,  howe\er,  more  than 
reasonably  convinced. 

The  neurological  implications  re- 
lated to  readiness  programs  are  not  as 
complicated  nor  involved  as  some  have 
tended  to  make  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
both  fashion.able  as  well  as  time  con- 
suming to  develop  an  elaborate  vocab- 
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ulary  to  disguise  the  relatively  simple 
causes  of  reading  disability.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  majority  of 
so  called  learning/reading  clinics  too 
much  time  has  been  spent  in  develop- 
ing medical/neurological  treatises  of 
dubious  relevance  and  too  little  time  in 
developing  specific  instructional  mate- 
rials for  specific  educational  problems. 
There  frankly  is  too  much  circumlocu- 
tion and  too  little  direct  pupil  instruc- 
tional activities  of  the  skill  variety. 
There  are  excellent  readiness  programs 
of  the  letter  knowledge  variety  com- 
mercially available;  these  programs 
should  be  energetically  and  intensively 
used  in  developing  pupil  attention  and 
persistence  abilities  in  both  the  \isual 
and  auditory  areas  tiirough  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tactile  modality. 

By  far  the  major  causes  of  reading 
disabilities  hi  the  primary  grades  are 
of  the  attention  and  persistence  \ari- 
ety.  More  simply,  a  pupil  who  fails  to 
learn  to  read  fails  hecau.se  he  cannot 
accommodate  the  oral  word  recogni- 
tion instruction  of  the  teacher  to  the 
lexical  item  or  word  he  is  supposed  to 
be  observing,  and  generally  it  is  a  boy 

In  too  mam  instance i>  there  is  too 
much  oral  interference  b\  the  teacher, 
too  much  time  is  spent  in  presenting 
unnecessarv  word  meanings  the  pupil 
already  knows  or  in  \erl>ali/ing  other 
meanings  which  ha\e  little  rele\ance  to 
the  context  of  die  story  content. 
Con\erseI\.  little  or  no  time  is  spent 
requiring  the  pupil  to  (>\ertly  respond 
to  either  oral  or  visual  stinuili.  I  am 
strongly  suggesting  that  in  order  to  re- 
fine auditory  discrimination  skills  of 
those  children  with  inferior  skills,  it 
may  be  necessary,  it  certainl\  is  most 
desirable,  to  utilize  the  tactile  learning 
system.  If  the  tactile  system  is  not  em- 
ployed, the  pupil  niny  not  be  attentive 
nor  persistent  and  nia\  not  learn  the 
correspondence  between  the  printed 
and  spoken  forms  of  the  same  lexical 
item.  All  of  the  most  widelv  used 
reading  systems  utilize  onl\  the  visual 


and  auditory  learning  modes.  What 
seems  to  be  needed,  and  especially  by 
boys»  in  beginning  reading  activities  is 
utilization  of  the  tactile,  auditory,  and 
visual  modes.  In  addition,  dependence 
on  inferior  learning  systems  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  le\el  of  sophistica- 
tion  of  a  superior  system. 

Eclectic  methods  of  beginning  read- 
ing instruction  should,  obviously,  be 
diagnostically  based.  Readiness  tests 
of  the  standardized  variety  and  other 
measures  of  perceptual  development 
when  sensitively  administered  and  in- 
telligently analyzed  will  provide  a  fa- 
vorable neurological  base  for  an  eclec- 
tic beginning  reading  program.  How 
much  phonics  instruction  for  Jimmie? 
Or  Tommie?  Or  Mary?  How  much 
dependence  on  a  visual  memory  ori- 
ented, developmental  approach  for 
Joan  or  Clifford?  How  much  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tactile  system  in  developing 
effective  \isual  and  .auditory  discrimi- 
nation skills?  These  questions  can  be 
answered  and  they  must  be  answered 
if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
reading  instruction. 

First  Grade  Reading  Programs, 
published  by  the  International  Reading 
Association,  will  provide  an  excellent 
background  for  those  teachers  and 
reading  specialists  who  wMsh  to  be  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  \arious  ap- 
prckiches  through  which  reading  as  a 
.skill  subject  can  be  taught.  There  are 
se\en  major  approaches  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  in  the  elementary 
school : 

Dq\ elopinental  approach 

Phonic  approach 

Linguistic  approach 

^  .anguage  Experience  approach 

Orthographic  Stress  approach 

Indi\idualized  Library  approach 

Specialized  approaches 
Each  of  liiese  approaches  provides  a 
categor)  within  which  we  find  many 
s\  stems.  For  exani])le.  within  the  de- 
vi'opmental  approach  we  find  the 
Scott.  Foresman  system,  the  Ginn  sys- 
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tern,  and  the  Houghton  Mifflin  system. 
In  both  scope  and  sequence  of  skills  to 
be  taught,  these  systems  are  reabonably 
similar. 

The  phonics  approach  could  be  rep- 
resented by  such  systems  as  the  Pho- 
netic Key  System,  the  Open  Court 
System,  and  the  Garden  System. 

The  Lippincott  materials*  the 
McGraw-Hill  materials,  and  the  Barn- 
hart-Bloonifield  materials  would  be 
representative  of  linguistic  systems. 

The  language-experience  approach 
would  include  the  following  points  of 
view  with  regard  to  reading  instruc- 
tion, since  the  system  itself  is  based  on 
the  language  of  the  puj.lls  to  be  taught 
and  precludeb  pre&cripti\e  or  commer- 
cially developed  materials. 

The  i)oints  of  view  of  R.  Van  Alien, 
Russell  Stauffer,  and  Donald  Cleland 
would  be  representative  of  the  lan- 
guage ex|)erience  approach. 

Words  in  color,  i.t.a.,  and  the  vari- 
ous diacritical  marking  systems  would 
l)e  included  in  tht  orthographic  stress 
approach. 

The  individua*ized-library  approach 
would,  as  with  t.ie  laniruage-e.xperience 
approach,  be  rej  <....cate(l  by  points  of 
view  rather  than  commercially  a\aila- 
ble  systems.  The  procedures  ad\o- 
cated  by  Patrick  Groff.  Jeanette 
Veatch.  and  W'illard  C.  Ol^eii  would 
represent  the  general  framework  fur 
indi\  iduali/.ed  library  systems. 

The^e  special  s>stem>  would  include 
such  s)  stems  as  tlK»  Braille  s\^tem.  the 
Gillingliani  s>steni  an<l  the  Honev  well- 
University  of  Minnesota  s\steni  for 
teaching  deaf  children 

It  is  clear  then  from  the  few  system 
e.\amples  listed  that  there  are  many 
approaches  to  beginning  instruction 
and  many  more  s>  stems  within  each 
approach.  To  talk  about  eclectic 
method  implies  familiaritj  with  both 
available  approaches  aiid  unable  sys- 
tems. 

Another  major  conclusion  of  the 
^--ted   States   Office   of  Education 
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Cooperative  First  Grade  Research 
Project  wa3  that  there  were  greater 
variations  in  pupil  achievements  be- 
tween the  highest  achieving  classroom 
and  the  lowest  achieving  classroom  in 
any  one  reading  system  evaluated,  than 
there  were  among  the  highest  achiev- 
ing classrooms  of  all  the  reading  sys- 
tems evaluated.  Even  where  factors 
of  intelligence,  socioeconomic  back- 
groinid,  and  readiness  abilities  were 
taken  into  account,  these  wide  varia- 
tions within  reading  systems  conthiued 
to  be  apparent.  Obviously,  differences 
in  certain  teacher  competencies  were 
causing  these  differences  in  pupil 
scores.  This  conclusion  leads  us  to  a 
discussion  of  the  most  complex  factor 
in  developing  eclectic  reading  pro- 
grains,  the  teacher,  and  that  very 
unique  interaction  that  occurs  when 
this  particular  teacher  interacts  with 
these  particular  children  utilizing  in- 
structional materials  from  this,  that, 
these,  and  those  particular  reading  sys- 
tems. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  lit- 
tle research,  and  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence regarding  factors  related  to 
teaching  effectiveness.  Neither  age, 
sex.  experience,  formal  education,  atti- 
tude, personality,  nor  marital  status 
l)ean>  a  universal  positi\e  correlation 
with  teaching  Miccess.  We  have  avail- 
able no  \alid  and  reliable  measures  of 
the  quality  of  instructional  service  in 
reading.  Many  .sui>ervij>ory  personnel 
assess  teacher  effectiveness  by  evalua- 
tion of  three  questionable  evaluative 
factors,  pupil  control,  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  classroom,  and  physical  ap- 
pearance and  speech  of  the  teacher,  I 
aware  of  no  research  which  indi- 
cates that  any  of  the^e  factors  bears 
any  relationship  to  effective  teaching. 
Apparently  some  quite  unique  instruc- 
tional modifications  made  by  individual 
classroom  teachers  accounts  for  the 
reading  success  or  failure  of  pupils  in 
particular  classrooms  throughout  the 
nation. 
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Admitting  this  paucity  of  research 
evidence  on  the  matter  of  teacher  ef- 
fectiveness in  reading  and  realizing 
that  the  remarks  which  follow  are  but 
opinion  tempered  by  experience,  I 
should  like  to  present  four  instruc- 
tional modifications  which  I  believe 
identify  the  effective  eclectic  teacher  cf 
reading. 

1.  Eclectic  teaching  of  reading  occurs 
when  diagnosis  of  pupil  deficiencies 
in  reading  is  un(Icrsto<xl  as  develop- 
mental method. 

2.  Eclectic  teaching  of  r^'ading  oceurs 
when  there  is  systematic  oral  reading 
for  diagnosis  conducted  daily  in  be- 
ginning readhjg  programs  and  regu- 
lar periods  of  oral  reading  for  diag- 
nosis conducted  for  pupils  experienc- 
ing word  recognition  diflficuliies  in 
upper  primary  or  intermediate  grades. 

3.  Eclectic  teaching  of  ctassified  reading 
occurs  when  the  classnutm  teacher 
utilizes  instructional  material  by  skill 
category  and  provides  intensive  in- 
struction mili/ing  such  materials  at 
the  first  instance  of  pupil  failure,  or 
!x;tier.  prior  to  an  anticipated  failure. 

4.  Eclectic  teaching  of  reading  occurs 
when  the  classro<*m  teacher  utiii/es 
progranied  type  materials  to  inten<;ity 
pupil  practices  in  'Npecific  reading 
skill  areas. 

Major  obstacles  retnain  to  be  o\er- 
cotne  in  designing  truly  effective  eclec- 
tic reading  programs.  Many  chal- 
lenges face  u>  as  we  attempt  to  st>!\c 
the  problems  of  developing  uni\erva! 
literapv  So  other  pro^e^^ional  gn*u[> 
seeks  to  accomplish  higlier  goals 


A  Pilot  School  with  Emphasis  on 

Reading  Instruction 

Gladys  L.  Persons 
I'er soils  Reading  School 
Xorwalk,  Contiecticut 

iNCORPORATr.vri  reading  processes  inti> 
the  total  school  pHigrani  at  tiie  elemen- 
tary school  le\el  \>  the  topic  of  this 
discussioti. 

Keep  in  mind  this  qiiotaticin  frotn  ati 
architect  as  yjHt  follow  in\  .suggestions 
for  a  pilot  school  for  readitig.  "Make 


no  little  platis,  they  have  no  inagic 
to  stir  men's  blood,  and  probably 
tbeniueKe.s  will  not  he  realized.  Make 
big  plans,  aim  high  in  ho|)e  and  work, 
remend)ering  that  a  tioble.  logical  dia- 
gram once  recorded,  will  never  die: 
but  lotig  after  we  are  gone ;  will  be  a 
li\ing  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever- 
growing hisistency**  (Daniel  Burn- 
ham). 

This  pilot  school  does  not  exist. 
Please  don't  say  ''It  can't  l>e  created." 
Let  your  imagination  create  a  public 
school,  develop  a  curricuhtm  in  read- 
ing, atid  employ  an  adequate  faculty  of 
enthusiastic  atid  knowledgeable  teach- 
ers who  will  set  their  sights  ftnnly  and 
irrevocably  on  one  goal — the  develop- 
ment of  all  students  in  all  the  skills  of 
reading.  P.sychologist  Mursell  told  us 
some  time  ago  that  we  have  to  reckon 
with  otdy  one  insuperable  obstacle  to 
leartiitig. 

^^ain  argument 

Consider  liow  the  course  of  study 
tniist  be  planned  in  a  pilot  school  for 
reading.  My  main  theory  can  be 
exprosed  in  one  sentence:  Reading 
tniist  be  taught  iti  greater  breadth  and 
(frptli  in  every  grade  in  this  school 
than  it  ha.s  e\er  been  taught  in  most 
pul>lic  .schooLs  to  date.  We  ha\e  given 
lif>  >er\ice  to  reading,  saynig  that  the 
potential  to  read  is  basic  to  becoming 
educated.  Skills  of  reading  can  be 
conuniuiicated  and  they  can  be  taught. 

.\fy  first  innovation  would  be  the 
choice  of  locality.  The  school  should 
he  .>o  situated  that  it  will  have  a  body 
of  typical  Atnericati  $t<  huts  of  supe- 
rior, average,  and  low  avc  ^;e  abilities. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  psychiatric  cliuic  nor 
even  a  haveti  for  abtiormal  children. 
W'e  want  a  typical  American  group 
uiili  normal  readitig  ahilitie&  and  disa- 
bilities. The  .school  should  be  of  mod- 
erate ^ize— perhaps  200  pupils  hi  the 
first  six  grade The  school  might  be 
one  of  sc\eral  schools  in  a  suburban 
area  and  be  dcMgtiated  a>  the  reading 
.school  of  the  local  system. 
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Many  reading  specialists 
My  second  innovation  '.vonld  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  reading  fjiculty. 
"Every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  reading'' 
is  our  old  refrain.  Would  that  it  were 
true!  I-et  us,  however,  staff  this 
school  with  a  basic  reading  clinic. 
Schools,  as  scientific  institutions  bent 
on  successful  results,  are  beginning  to 
provide  a  basic  clinic  service.  The 
purpose  of  a  clinic  is  to  diagnose  all 
sUidents  before  school  opens. 

The  clinic  can  become  a  permanent 
fixture  to  care  for  the  problems  which 
will  arise  during  the  year  and  to  test 
individuals  as  well  as  class  groups  pe- 
riodically. 

A  file  of  test  results  will  be  Kepi  ni 
this  clinic  along  with  cq)ics  of  reports 
sent  to  parents.  Statistical  analysis  of 
the  results  may  be  assigned  to  this 
office  or  to  the  facnlty  of  reading 
teachers. 

Program  and  equipment  of  clinic 
Briefly,  the  clinic  will  have  to  l>t 
staffed  with  two  or  three  trained  psy- 
chologists to  administer  and  report  on 
the  following  matters : 

1.  Parent  interview 

2.  .Psychological  Testing 

a.  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children 

b.  Stanford-Binet 

c.  Goodenough—Draw-a- Person  Test 

d.  Rohrscliach,  if  necessary 

e.  .'\thievement  testing,  running  the 
gamut  from  reading  readiness 
through  all  required  f'>r  six  grades 
(Stanford  is  good),  maintaining  one 
system  througliout  is  good 

f.  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests 

g.  California  Reading  ai*0  Mathematics 
Test 

Tlie  clinic  mu>t  also  be  equipped 
with  instruments  as  follows  : 

1.  Tclcbinocular  for  screening  tests 
of  vision  and  oral  reading  tests 
(Gray's). 

2.  Reading  Rye  for  making  reading 
graplis  which  re\e<il  re  iding  and  \iMial 
disabilities  and/or  nia\  show  uruisual 
reading  competence. 

3.  Dominince    (lateral)    must  he 


tested.  A  full  report  on  all  testhig 
should  be  issued  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  all  tests  and  copies  of  reports 
kept  in  students'  folders. 

k  clinic  indispensable 

This  hasic  clinic  may  seem  like  a 
tremendous  and  costly  innovation,  but 
if  it  is  operated  efficiently,  it  can  easily 
prove  its  worth  by  saving  time  and 
preventing  faihire.  This  approach  to 
education  is  scientific.  Teachers  are 
usually  excellent  judges  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  their  pupils,  hut  vvith  clinical 
te-ting  they  can  begin  instruction  with 
■,"tw  pupils  with  objective  information. 
Chall  on  page  73  of  her  new  book. 
Learning  to  Read:  The  Great  Debate, 
reports  what  she  learned  from  reading 
proponents  when  she  asked  them  why 
some  children  fail  in  reading.  Prac- 
tically no  concrete,  definite  illumina- 
tion on  this  question  was  received. 

The  diagnoses  from  the  clinic  will 
indicate  \isual  diNibilities  (corrected 
or  uncorrected)  of  the  students,  and  in 
ftpite  of  the  fact  that  some  may  dis- 
agree, there  are  visual  disabilities 
which  seriously  interfere  with  reading. 
Let  me  ask  you  why  .severe  myopia 
may  keep  a  little  girl  from  learning  by 
the  look-say  or  any  method  or  why 
jinnny  with  strabisnuis  may  reach 
twelve  years  oi  age  reading  only  on 
second  grade  level? 

We  need  to  know  as  soon  as  a  child 
enters  school  about  Irs  lateral  domi- 
nance. If  he  is  completely  left-eyed, 
left-handed,  left-footed,  he  will  be  like 
a  stranger  in  a  foreign  language  class 
if  he  enters  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
where  instruction  is  designed  for  the 
straight  right-lateral  dominants.  TMl 
never  forget  Beiijie.  a  "leftie."  who 
was  sent  to  first  grade  after  being  a 
complete  failure  in  kindergarten  with  a 
note  from  his  teacher.  "Heiijie  will 
make  a  first  grade  scholar  when  he 
learns  to  put  his  mind  on  it.'*  More  in 
need  of  understanding  are  the  streplio- 
sMiibolics  or  pupils  of  mixed  donii- 
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nance.  As  teachers  of  reading,  we  are 
not  expected  to  be  neurologists  or  oph- 
thalmologists or  psychoanalysts  but  we 
must  be  knowledgeable  about  vision 
and  dominance  and  other  definite 
causes  of  failure  in  learning  to  read  by 
any  method.  Students  with  high  iq's 
may  fail  when  the  method  is  wrong  for 
them. 

Program  for  kindergarten 

Consider  what  the  kindergarten  staff 
of  this  pilot  school  will  do.  Its  great- 
est obligation  is  to  help  students  gain 
mastery  of  the  alphabet,  for  teachers  in 
this  school  will  never  forget  that  En- 
glish is  an  alphabet-phonetic  language 
and  will  provide  that  fundamental  in- 
.  formation. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  will  al- 
ways strive  for  basic  training  in  the 
following:  development  of  meaningful 
backgrounds  for  later  meaningful  read- 
ing, extension  of  spoken  vocabulary, 
accurate  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion, training  in  left-to-right  skills, 
thinking  ability,  ability  to  follow  direc- 
tions ,  and  stimulation  of  desire  to  learn 
to  read. 

First  grade 

First  grade  is  a  crucial  grade  in 
reading  instruction.  My  second  inno- 
vation is  to  greatly  enlarge  the  faculty 
of  teachers  of  reading.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  faculty  found  in  a  public 
school,  I  would  add  for  this  pilot 
school  at  least  one  teacher  of  reading 
for  each  of  the  first  six  grades,  consid- 
ering that  this  school  has  only  one 
grade  of  23  pupils  on  each  level. 

By  and  large,  public  schools  have 
tried  to  handle  the  vexing  problem  of 
reading  disability  with  one  or  two  spe- 
cial teachers,  sometimes  trained  and 
sometimes  not.  There  are  plans  afoot 
in  Connecticut  for  the  state  to  pay  tu- 
ition in  private  schools  for  reading 
problem  students.  I  was  horrified  one 
dav  to  read  the  following  note  in  one 
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of  William  Buckley's  columns  "It  is 
even  now  suggested  by  pedagogues  of 
great  reputation  that  it  might  be  sound 
for  the  public  schools  to  employ  pri- 
vate contractors  to  teach  the  art  of 
reading  to  individual  students  of  four, 
five,  and  six." 

The  reading  faculty 

The  pilot  school  will  have  a  large 
facidty,  indeed,  a  faculty  within  a  fac- 
ulty— a  group  of  the  most  competent 
rfading  teachers  available.  It  must 
not  l)e  a  group  of  eager,  partially 
trained  novices,  who  perhaps  like  the 
idea  of  the  pilot  school — "an  interest- 
ing place  where  I  can  learn  a  great 
deal!"  American  public  school  teach- 
ers must  become  professional  enough  " 
and  jealous  enough  of  American  edu- 
cation, to  prove  equal  to  this  basic 
duty  of  teaching  Americans  to  read. 

Instruction  is  still  the  most  life-giv- 
ing and  potent  force  in  the  classroom. 
Listed  l)elo\v  are  qualities  the  reading 
faculty  should  develop. 

1.  Be  educated  readers 

2.  Develop  a  generous  and  warm  regard  for 
students  with  great  respect  for  tlieir  abil- 
ities 

3.  Be  thorouRlily  know!e<]geab!e  about  all 
the  skills  of  reading 

4.  Have  knowledge  of  testing  and  how  to 
use  results 

5.  Develop  basic  knowledge  of  alphabet  and 
an  effective  phonics  system  (the  pilot 
school  will  use  the  phonics  method  in 
teaching  reading) 

<).  Possess  necessary  knowledge  to  give^  the 
left-sided  students  and  those  of  mixed 
dominance  correct  modus  operandi 

7.  Exhibit  enthusiasm  for  the  fundamental 
thinking  processes  in  reading 

8.  Perfect  methods  of  classroom  instruction 
and  l>e  able  to  give  encouragement  and 
help  at  all  times. 

9.  Develop  private  springs  of  inspiration 
which  have  proved  to  be  unfailing. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  six  special 
teachers  will  have  special  talents. 
Some  will  be  specialists  in  voice  and 
oral  reading;  others,  critics  of  text- 
lH)oks  who  find  best  types  of  thinking 

*  Quoted  from  "On  the  Right"  by  William 
F.  Buckley  in  the  Nonvalk  Hour,  January 
13.  1968. 
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reading  for  each  gra<le ,  MHiie  should 
be  capable  of  preparing;  reatliiig  excr 
cises;  some  will  operate  the  training 
instruments  such  as  the  tachistoi^cope 
and  various  projectors.  With  such  a 
faculty.  I  would  be  reach  to  launch  a 
new  and  successful  program. 

Six  teachers  of  reading— one  for 
each  grade  would  also  ser\e  in  differ 
ent  grades  for  particular  work.  The> 
would  Ik;  interchangealjle  and  make  it 
f)0ssihle  for  classes  to  have  at  least 
three  jxjriods  of  reading  and  relate<l 
skills  |)er  day. 

First  gnule  program 

What  will  fir.st  graders  have  as 
reading  instruction?  They  are  not 
reading  wlien  they  enter  first  grade,  so 
one  |)crio(l  of  M^lid  phonics  with  a 
upeech  teacher  who  can  teach  .sonnd.s 
with  choral  cxercibci*  is  indispeUNable. 
In  our  school  one  teacher  introduced 
these  exerci.ses  which  filled  in  with 
learuing  and  reproducing  sounds. 
Such  exercises  as  The  Traific  Sotuj. 
All  the  Afiimah.  and  Pip}ity  Pop. 
were  nieniorized  quickly  by  the  stu- 
dents wlio  responded  with  real  artistr\. 
learning  \oicc  projection  at  the  smie 
time.  After  t»ne  month  of  phonics  the 
teacher  s:iid  slie  could  begin  to  teacli 
oral  reading. 

Other  po.s^il)]e  clasNes  tor  grade  one 
would  be  in  tacliistoscopic  training  for 
quick  recognition  of  forms  and  words, 
riiis  training  requires  printing  aufl 
writing  words  and  sentences,  reading 
as  soon  as  pos>ible  ( iisuall\  after  one 
month  of  intensi\e  phonic-  instruc- 
tion ),  and  listening  at  Ica.st  wiie  period 
a  week.  Spelling  will  be  a  part  of 
phonics  training  and  will  be  worked  in 
everywhere.  Textljooks  7t/nV//  tuiikc 
sense  arc  now  in  <*rder  ii:  reading 
clas.'^rooms. 

Reading  skills  a  constant 
development 

The  reading  curriculum   of  tliis 
sch«>ol  .should  be  designed  as  a  progres- 
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si\  e  development.  From  grade  to  grade 
more  mature  skills  should  be  taught. 
It  .slionl  1  lia\e  .such  structure  that  the 
programs  of  the  grades  dovetail. 

Skills  in  grades  two  and  three  will 
build  on  tlio.se  hitro  I  need  in  grade  one, 
i.e..  tacliistoscopic  training,  oral  read- 
ing. >|)eech  work,  textbook  instniction. 
\ocal)iilar\  building  and  spelling,  all 
with  their  maiti  emphasis  on  Qoiitribu* 
tioii  to  rca  ling  development. 

Grade  three  will  l)C  a  good  time  to 
think  of  teaching  the  skills  of  reading 
for  information.  This  special  skill 
should  he  strengthened  in  grr.des  four 
fi\c,  and  six  as  school  subjects  grow 
more  detailed  and  informative. 

Rooms 

With  the  enlarged  faculty  and  ex- 
tended reading  in  struct  ioti.  more 
rooms  must  be  available : 

1.  A  room  designed  for  teacliing 
phonics  and  ecpiipped  with  necessary 
charts  and  books.  Here  we  will  have 
sets  of  ])repriniers  and  primers  to  be 
read  by  pupils  after  eight  or  ten  phon- 
ics  le.s.sons. 

2.  A  room  for  speech  and  oral  work 
cfj nipped  with  tape  recorder  and  books 
especiall)  ch(jsen  for  oral  work  on  all 
levels. 

3.  A  room  for  instrument  training 
with  flaslinieter  and  projector  for 
training  s])ecifically  in  skills  of  me- 
chanics. A  cupboard  to  hold  instru- 
meiits  and  materials. 

4.  A  room  with  shelves  of  attrac- 
ti\e.  readable  library  books  for  all 
level. <.  I  lere  speech  teachers  may  meet 
classes  for  listening,  training,  and  dis- 
cnsiiion  of  books  and  stories. 

5.  Por  grades  four,  five,  and  six,  I 
suggest  a  room  filled  with  reference 
bo(^ks.  different  .sets  of  encyclopedias 
where  classes  can  be  instructed  in  re- 
>earcli  methods  and  the  writing  of  in- 
formative  reports. 

6.  The  older  students  will  need  a 
second  room  for  instrument  training 
w  itb  projector  and  films.  Another 
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duU  of  the  >|)ccial  reading,'  teacher i.s 
to  lia\e  M)nie  period.s  t(»  (IcNute  to  indi 
vidual  training  of  girl>  and  1m)\>  with 
severe  learning  probleni.s. 

Program  for  npper  grades 
Grades  5  and  6.  In  thc^e  grades 
there  should  he  evidence  ot  growth  in 
reading  skills.  At  this  stage  of  dcvel 
opnient.  instrnction  should  itu'hide  the 
following  training  in  purposes  and 
techni()ues  of  reading:  >en^ing  the  pur- 
|M)se  of  the  writer,  noting  the  'Structure 
of  the  writing  and  dott-rniining  the 
technique  appropriate  to  clTcctivc  read- 
ing. Difficult  prohleULs  njay  he  re- 
ferred to  teachers  of  reading  hy  *each- 
crs  of  other  subject  areas.  A  neither 
duty  of  reading  instructors  in  upper 
grades  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  read 
novels,  poems,  and  short  Morie.s. 

Peiiodi(  testing 

I'^inally.  in  this  "^chool.  standardized 
tests  will  he  u.sed  fcMtr  times  a  year  to 
Oieasurc  results  of  t!ie  \aricd  and  in- 
tensive work.  This  w(»rk  can  he  done 
hy  the  entire  faculty,  report-*  can  he 
produce<l  throngh  cnilaiioration  of 
teaclicr.s  concerned  It  i^  well  to  Usc  a 
.single  test  series  and  its  various  forms 
>o  that  re>uh>  are  compar.-ihle  Tlu- 
result h  of  the  tests  -tie  c^aulatcd  and 
studie<l  to  reinforce  I'utuie  in-^trnctiim 

(!on(  hision 
The  pilot  Nchni*!  .i^  le^crihed  Lert 
is  a  contI)ination  or  n)etiio<U  tli.it  ha\< 
licen  iinportaiu  in  nu  correct iu'  re.id 
ing  work  and  that  I  IxliciC  .av  w^AAv 
in  a  public  >chooI  I  .mi  intere-^led  in 
the  reputation  of  .Xiiuricai.  pnl»h'c 
^cllools  ill  reading  tn^truitio!.  C'li.ill 
in  her  !»ook.  liwntni  *o  f!u 
Great  Pthiitt'.  Mimniarve^  i^r  u-*  22 
systems  designed  u^  icarli  !jei;innin«4 
reading.  If  all  were  ->fnl.  \\\\a{  a 
remarkable  rcr<»rtl  om  <.'»ini!i\  uiiuM 
have  I  I  beliexe  thai  tlie  -tr.iiglit.  true, 
logical  program  ib  b<i--ed  on  tla  alpha 
bet  and  the  phonetic  apj  !<»ac!i  to  read- 
Q     In  addition,  we  luu-^t  lui\c  p!i»pcr 
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knowledge  of  the  \oungster.s.  their 
abilities  and  di.s;d>ilitie>.  The  teaching 
pn*gram  nui.st  fit  and  direct  pupil 
learning  power. s.  Therefore.  I  .suggest 
the  clinic  and  its  contribution  to  our 
basic  knowledge  of  pupils. 

The  teaching  of  reading  re^ptires 
more  .skill,  adaptability,  and  patience 
than  any  other  .subject.  Hut  the  re- 
wards of  success  with  apparently  re- 
luctant learners  are  great.  To  be  a 
part  of  thi.s  succes.s  and  to  ob.serve  the 
de\ elopinent  of  the  forlorn  and  dis- 
ci )n  raged  student  into  an  entirely  new 
indi\idual  has  rewards  which  cannot 
he  .surpa.ssed. 


Sonic  .\spccis  of 
Two  Noiicoiivcntional 
Rca(liti<^  Projyrains 

joM  ;'si  C.  Jon.NSOx.  11 
Duke  I'nixer.sity 

\     MMHIK     OK     DV.NAMIC  CIIA.VOKS 

ha^e  been  wniuglu  hy  the  adveiU  of 
more  extensive  and  intensive  fe<leral 
participation  in  e<lucation.  The  na- 
tional government's  emphasis  on  the 
exemplary  and  the  innoxative  has 
created  the  necessity  lor  e<hicators,  if 
the\  wi^h  to  partici])ate  and  thus  ae- 
(|uire  funds,  to  utilise  tlieir  ingeiuiity 
and  creati\it\  in  a  r.ipidly  expanding 
aiul  competitixe  '^ituation. 

.1  rcMiIt  of  this  emphasis  on  ere- 
.itue  educational  (»\perimeiUatiun  ideas 
being  gi^en  tri.d  which,  fi\c  or  ten 
>e.ns  ago.  were  still  ureanis.  One  of 
t!.e  are's  witliiu  eduction  that  has  felt 
this  impact  to  its  fnile^l  extent  is  the 
langu.ige  art-^  or  comtnunication  .skills 
matrix 

I'ecause  of  tlii^  new  <»o\ernmehtal 
eniplj.t>i«^.  .1  number  of  unique  coni- 
!» nnit..tion  sl.iiU  progr.mis  have  be- 
oijue  opeiatiw  in  \  trions  parts  of  the 
I  nite<l  States.  *i\\o  of  these  rather 
uiict<n\entional  prograin.s.  both  prod- 
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nets  of  lliih  writer,  are  ili;»cii>>c(l  .-xiid 
described  in  llii.s  tre.iliM-  One.  tenl.i 
tively  iciieduled  to  become  o|»cr.iti\e  in 
July' 1908.  is  to  be  located  in  nnrhain. 
North  Carolina,  and  is  called  The 
Couimunication  SkilU  I^iboratorx 
Center  while  the  other,  wliicli  became 
0|>erati\c  in  Jidy  1%7,  is  in  Crewe. 
Virj^inia.  and  ib  namo^l  The  Oi.ij^noMiv 
and  Reading  Skills  Facility. 

Rationale  of  the  coinmunicition 
skills  laboratory  tenter 

The    G)nmuinic:ition>  I..ihor;it»»r) 
Center  |>laiib  to  utili/.e  children  who 
fall  into  the  70  to  8')  intellijcencc  i|uu 
tient  range  win*  h.i\e  e\i(leiKcd  cmii 
iiuiniLation  prublem.s  for  the  pur) Mi.se 
of  instructing  t.l.i.>>nn»ni  teacluTh  ni  the 
most  efTecti\e  wa\s  of  dealiiii;  with 
Mich  children     An  initial  go.il  of  the 
renter  ia  to  di.i*;no  t  muIi  OMinmiiiiiM 
tion  i>r(>l>leiii>.  that  i-.,  to  dia^iioNC  ^jtc 
cifio:ill\  h\   pinpohitin^  MreMi;th,^  .iiid 
\vcakiic>>eN.  *  h  diati!iOM\s,  the 

children  will  he  {>lacLM  lu  il  issroonj^  iu 
the  center  for  corrective  in.strnction 
The%  are  to  rutl\e  mi*  h  iiistiiKti+in  a 
mininimn  of  25  li(Air>  per  w•e^'k  for  one 
academic  ^en1cster. 

The  |)rlniar\  objective.  iiowe\er.  i> 
to  otVer  edni.it it ituil  ui|>Mrt'.:tiitie>  tn 
cla^>roon»  teacher  n  m  tlie  Diirli.iin 
Count)  anti  Lit\  juiMi*.*  >t.lio*.I  «.ieni> 
to  ob>er.e  .md  .Ntutlv  nieili*MK.  lu.itr- 
rials.  and  techni<jUeN  showii  b\  re- 
Neartli  t**  be  m^Nt  elTecti.c  in  ui-tiuct 
inj,^  cliildreii  clasNitud  .in  .1(*v\  nr  l  ehic- 
tant  leirners  a  coiiseijtiMict  all 

teacher^  iii  the  Dnrliain  C  uuu\  an<l 
eit\  N\steni-v  will  be  oHVri'f!  .m  oppoi- 
tnnity  Ui  aitciid  tiie  centi-r  on  :i  re;,'til:ir 
academic  ba>iN  for  a  jjeiiod  of  mne 
weeks.  (Their  re<:iilai  ehissp  om  dn- 
tie.^  are  to  be  ,iNMnne<l  h\  a  j^erinrnUMi: 
core  of  JvniArd  te.iolK-i  n  inred  b\  'ht.- 
center  ) 

R.ttioiiale  of  the  diJi,noNti(  and 
reading  skills  dity 
^''*he  Di:i£(iio>tic  and  kea<iinj^  .^kills 
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Facilit)  concentrates  on  children  who 
fall  into  the  n|)|>er  and  lower  thirds  of 
the  normal  cnr\e  in  intelligence  and 
reading  achie\enient  An  initial  goal 
of  the  center  is  to  diagnose  sncli  coin- 
nniiiication  problems;  that  is.  to  di- 
agno.^e  .specifically  by  pinpointing 
.strength>  and  weaknes.'^es.  After  such 
diagiioj,e>.  the  chihireii  are  placed  in 
cla^^rooln.s  in  the  I  facility  for  correc- 
tive instruction- 

In  getting  tl.e  program  under  way. 
it  was  necessary  to  set  achievement 
and  intelligence  (jiiotient  restrictions. 
.\>  a  con.se(|nence.  children  aihnitted  to 
the  facility  had  to  be  functioning  a 
inininuini  of  one  Man<lard  deviation 
helow  till  a\tiage  on  the  \\  iSc  or  WAis, 
i>r  a  niininuim  of  one  standard  devia- 
tion alio\e.  .Old  be  either  functioning 
a  niinininm  of  two  grade  le\elh  below 
vuireiit  giatle  placement  or  two  grades 
above  insofar  a.s  .silent  reading  acliie\e- 
nient  wa^  concerned.  These  restric- 
tions uM'c  set  m  order  to  aid  in  coun- 
teracting Ola  of  the  greatest  hugabooh 
m  inrreiu  teaching  practice,  that  of 
^earmg  tlu  majority  of  instruction  to 
the  golden  neaii. 

!n  short,  the  facility  i>  intended  to 
acionipli.sb  the  following  goal'*:  1 )  to 
>cr\e  as  a  TLinedial.  conecti\e.  and  en- 
liclmant  cuUcr  for  children  at  least  ± 
one  >u  in  intelligence  and  twi)  years 
altove  <a-  hek»w  current  grade  place- 
ment in  reading  pioficiency :  2)  to 
serve  a>  a  center  whiili  j)ro\ides  for 
ni-stnue  tr.nning  of  teacher>  in  man- 
iier.s  of  dealing  witli  the  reading  prob- 
enis  of  the  a\erage  cliild  through  field 
i>ased  readnig  specialist  teachers;  3)  to 
perM>rni  a>  a  research  center  de.signed 
(o  .>eek  ont  \hv  most  effective  iiiethod- 
<»log\.  |>iocesses.  teclniirjnes  and  mate- 
rials for  genera!  reading  inMruction: 
,uu\  4 )  !o  -erve  a*^  a  demonstration 
renter  to  inform  and  eihicate  the  larger 
<onintnnit>  with  res|>ect  to  current  ed 
nc.uional  probleni.s  a>  the\  relate  to  the 
reatbng  act  and  it  >  processes. 
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Cate|»or}  description  and  diiMC<; 
of  |K'iv)nncl 

In  any  inMnictionrJ  and  .snpcrx  i.sorx 
program  tliere  ib  no  Mil)>titute  }^o(kI 
teaching;  conseqnenil} .  tite  inMruc- 
tional  biafF  wub  cla.sMfR'd  and  sclectc*! 
with  tliat  phiIo>opIi\  a>  ilic  major  cri* 
terior*.  Witli  regard  to  the  .skilLs  lalio- 
raiorx,  two  conunin:ication  diaj;n(jAti 
cians  Avitli  a  mininuun  of  a  nia>ter*.s 
degree  with  j>j)ecia]i/atiuM  m  langn.ige 
arts  and  fne  \car^>*  ex;  vricncc  were 
chosen.  Their  priniar\  din\  i.s  to  ad- 
minister the  following  tcM.s  t4>  eleven 
through  sixteen  \ear.s  old  whu  luue 
Iwen  referred  to  the  center  l»\  cla>.N- 
rooni  teachers*  principal.s,  and  Miper\i- 
sor.s : 

Tlie  Weclisler  Intelligence  Scale 

for  Children 
Informal  Reading  In\eiitor\ 
Laterality  and  \* en r<> logical 

Screening 
IkMuler-Gestalt 

Monse,  Tree,  Perscm  (if  applica- 
hle) 

Gray  Oral  Reading 
Morri>on-McCall  Spdhnj;  Scale 
Silent  Readinj^'  Achi(  \tincni  'I*e>i.> 
Speech  'I'esi 

F.ar  Check  w  iih  Andionieter 
X'i.snal  Check  with  reiei»in(K*nlar 
X'arions  other  projecti\f  te>ts  a> 

the  need  arises 
Other  (hitie^  of  the  (hagnostici:ii:s 
include  condnciing  clald  arid  |)are!it  in- 
terviews. 11  a\ cling  tn  \.iiion>  ponUs  in 
the  rnitod  Slate^  vn  pr.r|)ONCN  of  ol> 
servaiioti  and  di>sei'i»nation  of  infoi  ^ 
inntion.  e>tai>lK^lnng  and  niainrntnng 
teM  >che<luie^,  stiuiyin^  now  tcst>  as 
they  come  t»n  the  market  in  an  ctYort  to 
select  ap|)ropriate  tt-sts,  aciir.g  as  iiai- 
.son  hetween  die  center  and  school 
and  scr\ing  as  instructors  <>f  teachers 
in  service 

In  addition  to  the  di.ij^nosnVi.uis. 
eight  c<»minu!iication  -pec».(MstN  wen 
also  selected.    rhe>e  specialist >.  in  .ul 
n  to  aiding  the  diagnostici.in.s  in 


wctrking  wuh  in.strnction  prohlems  and 
niethodoltigy.  act  as  a  liaison  hetwecii 
the  cer.Jer  and  the  feeder  schools. 

The  ciini?'Mmiiation>  .specialists'  ma- 
jor re^pon.siliilii)  is  super vi.sion  of 
teacliers  hi  aiteii<Iaiice  at  the  center 
an<l  iiisirncti' !»  of  referred  .stndents  in 
conmuinicalion  skill.s  :ind  in  develop- 
ment of  \erljal  proficieiic}.  Mininimn 
qnaliricati(Uis  for  ilie.se  .specialists  in- 
chule  .1  hachehn's  degree  with  .special 
emplia^is  in  the  teaching  of  language 
arts  and  related  area.N,  pins  acinal 
work  in  these  areas,  and  fne  years* 
teaching  experience  S|)ecialist,s  work 
with  small  j^ronp.s  of  children,  iiiiniher- 
ing  no  more  than  ten  per  group. 

While  the  coinniniiicatioiis  j;pceial- 
ists  (lu  not  n>e  one  method  to  the  ex- 
chi.^ion  of  <)tliers.  an  overriding  factor 
fonnd  in  all  of  their  group  work  con- 
sists of  using  a  wi<Ie  variety  of  meth- 
ods with  which  they  are  well- versed  hi 
an  elTort  t«i  individnnlixe  supervision 
and  instruction  as  nincli  as  possihie. 
Other  (hitie.s  of  tiie  specialists  include 
attending  and  ])anicipatiiig  in  various 
.staff  sfniinar.s  and  workshops,  travel- 
ing to  \arions  centers  and  clitiics  in  the 
I  nhed  States  for  .stndy  and  ohserva- 
tion.  and  initiating  and  participating  in 
parental  and  clab.sr(»oni  teacher  confer- 
ences. 

The  center  aKo  employs  eight  snh- 
.sMtnte  teachers.  Mininmiii  training 
(onsiNt>  of  li  haclielor's  degree  with 
^periali/ation  in  die  stndy  .skills  and  a 
ininimitm  of  two  years'  experience  at 
the  elementary  le\el.  Primary  dat\ 
cntaiU  the  leaching  of  sind\.  read- 
ing, and  related  .skills  in  classroon  s 
dm  nig  the  nine  week.s  that  the  regnk«r 
teacher  atten<ls  the  Comninnicat  ioii.s 
l.ahoratory  Center.  ( Hhcr  duties  of  the 
peiinaneiit  stih.sintite  iiiclnde  parent 
and  cla-.sroom  teacher  conferences,  as 
well  as  j^eneial  aid  lo  the  center  ^lalY. 

In  addition,  the  stalT  ha.s  a  project 
direcioi  wli»>se  <jnaiif:catioiis  coi,.si.st  of 
a  iiui^ter'.s  in  cnrricnhmi  and  instruc- 
tion with  speciah/aiioii  in  conmainica- 
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tion  skills.  Primary  responsibility  is 
to  direct  and  coordinate  all  activities  of 
tlic  operational  program,  including  ad- 
ministration,  diagnostic  services,  thera- 
peutic and  instnictional  ser\-ices,  orien- 
tation and  training  of  staff,  in-service 
education  of  classroom  teachers,  and 
public  relations. 

The  diagnostic  and  reading  skills  fa- 
cility is  com[)Oscd  of  the  s;inie  catego 
ries  of  |)ersonncl  with  essential  1\  the 
same  duties  except  that  it  does  not 
have  snhstivute  teacl.crs.  Instead,  it 
has  a  materials  center  librarian  and  a 
speech  correct  ion  ist.  Duties  of  the 
materials  Ciiiter  librarian  include  ad- 
mini>tering  the  large  librar\  and  acting 
a.s  a  constdtant  to  |>u|>il>  and  Mali  at 
the  facility.  The  speech  correct iuiiiii 
lias  a  inabter's  degree  wiili  ba^ic  area 
and  iiictlitMl.N  >tiident  teachitig,  and  re~ 
lated  area*,  a>  e.st.ibli>hcd  b}  the  State 
of  Virginia  ft>r  ccrtif'cation  a>  a  speech 
therapist.  The  speech  correct  ionic's 
priniarx  dnt\  is  to  work  with  chiUlren 
who  e\ideiKe  special  problems  severe 
enough  to  pose  a  bardAbip  for  the  indi- 
\idual  in  the  cla>sroum  situation. 
Referrals  to  the  speech  c^)rrcfti<»nist 
are  made  by  the  readmg  tcaciior>  ;i\u\ 
other  iiiend)ers  of  the  facility  staff  after 
appropriate  diagnosis  and  observation. 
Other  duties  of  the  speech  correct  ion - 
ist  include  working  witli  the  reading 
(connnunication  )  specialists  by  recom- 
mending methods.  techiii<jne<.  and  pro- 
cechires  for  enhancing  tiie  speech  of 
children  in  their  charge 

Philosophy  of  education 
Insofar  as  its  philosopliy  is  con- 
cerned, both  program  staff >  view  the 
act  of  assimilating  reading  material  as 
a  process  which  coil^.-i.^  of  an  Individ- 
naPs  reaction  to  graphic  stinn:!i.  As 
such,  it  in\o!u»s  ptr.Miiul  experience^, 
percept  ion  .«>.  higher  tnental  proces^e^, 
attitudes,  interests^  and  \alues.  The 
act  of  reading  \icAeil  .is  an  onguiiig. 
— mic   and  interacting   inatiix  of 
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these  factors  and  symbolic  consocia- 
tions. 

The  .staffs  are  of  die  opinion  that  in 
order  to  integrate  information,  the  in- 
di\idnal  nuist  give  meaning  to  a  highly 
abstract  and  arbitrary  symbolic  s>s- 
tem.  They  emphasize  that  die  term 
**i!idividuar'  is  stressed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  this  concept,  since  they  feel 
that  it  is  patently  obvious  that  no  two 
human  beings  pos.se .ss  exactly  the  s:uiie 
l>ersoiial  ex|)eriences,  mode  of  percep- 
tion, pattern  of  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses, or  s}stein  of  attitudes,  values, 
and  iiiterest.s.  For  these  reason. s,  the 
staffs  belie\e  there  is  no  one  best 
Mniciured^  nietliodoh)gy  for  the  te;icli- 
ing  of  conimunication  skills.  Carrying 
tlii.->  reasoning  further,  they  conclude 
that  because  the  learning  act  is  a 
mii({ue  ctnubinatioii  and  .structuring  of 
main  fmictioii>  for  each  individual,  it 
fol!t»ws  that  an  eclectic  and  varied  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
coiiimmiication  ^kilU  is  necessary. 
Snb>equeiitl\  this  is  the  iypa  of  teach- 
ing-learning climate  that  both  program 
staffs  Lave  tstablished  and  endeavor  to 
facilitate. 

P'uiictional  descripMoii  of  the 
coniinuiiicatioiis  skills 
laboratory  center 

For  one  semester,  the  child  will  typ- 
ically be  transported  daily  to  the  center 
UiT  all  his  schooling  and  related  activ- 
itcs  and  then  be  returned  to  his  home 
classroom.  While  at  the  center,  the 
child  will  recei\e  instruction  in  the 
basic  coiiimiinicatioii  skills  through 
various  content  media  with  special  em- 
phasis being  given  to  the  development 
of  \erhal  facilitv  and  basic  rcadini' 
skill>.  Programs  for  the  childreri  will 
be  tailored  to  indi\  idual  needs, 

\*arious  appioaclies  are  to  be  nti- 
li/eil  us  will  \ariou.>  materials.  This 
will  be  on  an  eclectic  oriented  ap- 
proach with  special  facets  of  the  ap- 
p.n>a(b  being  geartil  to  each  indi\idnal. 
Word  learning  and  enrichment  tech- 
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niqiies,  as  well  as  sentence  and  para- 
graph tecliiiiqnes,  inchiding  visnal  and 
auditory  kinesthetic,  and  the  (le\elop- 
ment  of  thinking  and  language  skills 
wjll  ho  stressed.  These  w  ill  include  the 
perceptual,  the  associative,  the  prob- 
lem solving,  and  the  creative  a>pcct.-. 
Time  will  also  include  opportunities 
for  regular  subject  matter  areas  as 
well  as  music,  physical  education,  art, 
browsing,  creative  activities,  and  class- 
room reniedial  or  enrichment  instruc- 
tion, whichever  the  case  may  he. 
Individual  clashes  will  be  Muall  with  uo 
more  than  10  children  per  cla>^.  >tu(l\- 
ing  at  the  center  a  ininiumm  of  25 
hours  per  week. 

Since  plans  call  tor  ilie  emploxnient 
of  eight  reading  or  ronnnunication  in- 
structors for  the  eight  teaching  rrKuns 
hi  the  center,  there  will  be  eiglit  cia^s 
room  teachers  from  the  twi;  >\^tem^  at 
any  gi\en  time.  Since  all  cla.s>rooni 
teachers  in  the  two  systems  are  to  be 
given  an  opportuinty  to  attend  the  cen- 
ter, it  is  planned  to  have  them  attend 
the  center  on  a  frll  time  regular  tcach- 
hig  day  basi^  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks. 

The  prom  hi  res  aiul  sclicdule  to  be 
followed  by  the  classroom  teacher-* 
while  they  study  at  the  center  are  a,s 
follows-  1  )  the  first  week  will  consist 
of  a  general  orientation  period  con- 
(hicted  by  the  center  staff  and  a  core  of 
cou'^ultimts  on  a  pennaner.t  retainer 
basis  which  will  invol\c  discussion  and 
instinctir)n  in  growth  and  deNclopmen^ 
tal  factors,  basic  reading  skills.  (lc\el- 
opnient  of  langnaije  faci!it\  in  the  rc- 
luotaiit  learner  and  nu-thnJologies :  2) 
the  seroiid  aiul  third  week-  '\ill  consist 
of  obser\atif>Ti  in  the  experiniental 
classrooms  at  the  center  and  di-.cusM.  ,i 
and  instruction  in  materials,  tech- 
niques, metiu)dr)lo^ies.  and  ci.is^r.Kjm 
managemefit  of  rehictant  harncts;  .3) 
the  fourth  and  fiftii  weeks  will  consist 
of  actual  teaching  in  the  experimental 
classroom  by  the  teachers  in  attend- 
ance under  the  closc  .supervision  of  the 
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conmnmication  histructor  to  whom  the 
classroom  teacher  has  been  assigned; 
4)  during  the  sixth  week,  the  teacher 
will  attend  various  in-.^er\ice  sessions 
at  the  center  conducted  by  the  staff 
and  \ariou.^  outside  experts  in  the  field 
of  reading  and  related  areas  where 
more  ad\aiicetl  concepts,  precepts,  and 
techniques  concerinng  the  reluctant 
leariuT  will  be  gi\en  and  interpreted; 

)  during  the  .se\eiitli  and  eighth 
week.s,  the  teacher  will  return  to  the 
classroom  she  was  assigned  while  at 
the  center  and  endea\or  to  correlate 
and  integrate  the  instruction  she  has 
received  and  to  generalize  it  by  ac- 
tually teachhig  the  classes  under  the 
close  supervision  of  her  coninimiica- 
tioiis  instructor:  and  0)  finally,  during 
the  ninth  and  last  week  of  her  attend- 
ance at  the  center,  the  teacher  will  at- 
tempt to  appraise  her  growdi  through 
self-evaluation,  formal  and  infonnal 
e\aluati(Jii  1)\  the  center  staff  and  va- 
rious r)utside  experts. 

In  general,  the  teacher  hi  attendance 
at  the  center  will  receive  in.stniction 
from  both  the  center  .staff  and  a  num- 
iK-r  of  peniiaiieiit  con.suhaiits.  This  in- 
struction will  include  methods  of  rec- 
fjgni/ing  in<licatioiis  (»f  rradiiie.ss  at  all 
leveks.  ways  to  develop  critical  lan- 
guage .skills,  methods  of  determination 
<»f  proper  instructional  level,  and  ob- 
serv.iig  clenioiist rations  involving  vari- 
ous pnpils  with  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  ntili/ation  of  putpi.^efnl  reafling, 
both  within  the  formal  reading  period 
and  in  the  various  content  aie.is. 
Inst  ruction  will  also  l>e  made  available 
with  res|)cct  to  technicjues  for  building 
adequate  sight  vocabiilarv  from  Ixith  a 
perceptual  and  comprelieiisi^rti  poinf  of 
\iew.  how  to  develop  sequential  word 
anaivsis  >kills  which  would,  of  com'se. 
inchule  phonetical  analv si-,  structural 
anaivsis.  roiitext  chie.s,  dictionary 
>kilis.  anci  methods  wherebv  compre- 
hension skills  may  be  developed. 

Tiie  teachers  will  aNo  learn  to  make 
adjustments  for  individual  needs  which 
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,arise  from  \«irying  talcntu  ami  socio- 
economicl^^^  to  diagnose  both 

sfrengtlib  and  weaknc^sCb;  to  htrcsh 
fRU'[P9?^fMt^ctivities  aud  to  gui<le  &clf- 
direction  and  self-selection. 

T^[ie--cente^^  will  also  be  avai!a!)le  to 
Interestedipara^    and  they  will  !)e  en 
couraged  Jp  .both  yisil  and  n:^c  it.  In 
.addition^  prpfessjonal  ob ^er \  a t  ion  w  il I 
be^encoufaged.^       time  ,  and  [>crmis- 
sipn  \vill  i^i^obtainecl  tor  \  *irions  teacli 
crs,  riot Jii  current  attendance,  to  visit 
tjie  center  for  purposej?  of  observation 
aticl  ;nifornjal  discussion  wiili  person 
iicfc  ^ 

Various  experts  in  tlie  field  of  com- 
hiunicatiott  skills  Iia\e  been  ap- 
^proactied  and  have  tentati\elj  agreed 
to  act.  as  consultants  for  at  least  two 
xliys  per  jjgpnth  for  tlie  coming  year. 
Theirfluties  will  include  aiding  and  in- 
structing tlie  center  staff,  center  cliil- 
dreii,  ami  teachers  in  attendance 
tliroiigh  ill-service  sessions,  inJi\  idual 
ihst ruction i  and  private  counseling. 

Cooperating  educational  agencie.> 
w iir participate  b>  advising  on  inetliod 
ology,  setting  up  credit  classes,  pro- 
viding instructors,  tendering  of  con- 
sultant services,  and  permitting  prac 
tice  teachers  in  sucii)log\,  ps\choIug>. 
and  education  in  Loth  clenient<ir\  and 
secoiuiar}  areas,  to  oI)j«civc  and  obtain 
some  training.  Cooper  at  lug  Iil>rnrie:> 
will  participate  \\\  reserxing  ^heIve3  of 
selecteil  books,  recommending  new  ti- 
tles, setting  up  stor\  luuir  ^ess^un^.  and 
offer  ing  assistance  in  Iibrar\  m.iterial> 
selectiuti.  Otiier  cooperating  cultural 
and  educational  agencies  and  iustitu 


tiouh^will  participatt  with  ideas.  c\al- 
imtions,  contribution  u\  .Ntr>icc.s.  ami 
the  establislinient  of  .^ttpplenuntal  cn- 
riclnnent  programs. 

In  sunnnation,  a  well-timed  Inis 
sciiedule  lias  I)ccn  arranged  so  that 
each  chilli  arrives  from  Ins  home 
school  and  leaxes  the  center  (m  time 
CKisses  begin  at  9.10  e\er>  weekfia}. 
Eight  classes  are  being  taught  >i!.iulta- 
^ — isl)  by  the  comnumications  teach 
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ers  each  weekday.  Eight  visiting  class- 
room teachers  there  for  a  period-  of 
nine  weeks  are  observing,  participat- 
ing, cind  studying  methodologies,  mate- 
rials, and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
the  reluctant  learner.  At  the  sarne 
time,  the  diagnosticians  are  working 
on  indi\  idual  diagnosis  of  potential 
camlidales  for  the  center.  A  typical 
da\  might  al.so  iiiLlude  interviews  of 
parents  and  conferences  with  parents 
by  the  director  and  his  sfaff  while 
cla^jsrooni  teachers  in  attendance  are 
gi\eii  an  opportunity  to  obser\-e  and 
participate  on  a  limited  basis. 

To  recapitulate,  this  project  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  to  deal  more  adequately  with 
the  slow  learner.  The  teachers  will 
learn  to  develop  and  enhance  coinmii- 
nication  skills  of  children  aged  11 
through  16  who  ha\e  been  identified  as 
reluctant  learners.  In  working  witli 
tli^se  students,  the  most  appropriate 
methods  and  materials  will  be  devel- 
oped and/or  identified  and  then  prop- 
K  rl\  applied  in  order  to  remedy  coin- 
inuiiication  problems. 

The  projected  center  v;:!!  serve, 
then,  the  following  purj/oses :  a  center 
which  provides  for  in-service  training 
of  teachers  in  wa\s  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  slow  or  reluctant 
learner .  a  remedi.il  center  for  reluct<mt 
learners  w  hu  have  problems  in  the  area 
uf  coniniunicalions ,  a  research  center 
ilesigned  to  seek  out  the  most  effective 
methodolog}.  processes.  techni([iies, 
.md  materials  tor  remedial  reading  in- 
>tUKtii>n.  and  as  a  demonstration  cen- 
ter tu  inform  and  educate  the  larger 
ajinmunit\  of  current  educaiional 
problems  a.-*  the\  relate  to  the  slow 
learner. 


l  unrtional  description  of  the 
diagnostic  and  reading  skills  facilty 

The  basic  instructional  mode  ein- 
pluvtd  with  all  voungsters  at  the  facil- 
it>  consists  of  utilization  of  the  job 
>cheilule.    Specifically,  the  job  sclied- 


0UGA.> 

:  :  ;a  Icsso^^^^^^^       comprised  of  a  hc- 

^    jinyolye  ijidcp^^  activities 

V  f^jis  Syein^  group 

I  %igiiage;^i^^^  geared  to  eacli 
r7  ^iu^jVKlfii*^^  and  comfort- 
fy.\al)ld  .co^^^  level.    The  job 

r  ?  f§ch|dufe  a^^^  for  reinforce- 

3^^^^  ^;|ne^^^  many  of 

L^tfiilJjig^^^^^  recrca- 
?  :5twnhliia^^^^^^^  on  wliidi 

tl  i^i  j^M^W^^^  of  ^^^c  job 

J^'l?^ ^^1^  jis  ba  V  e  a ccon  i pa  n  \  i  iig 

Jjj/^V'^^M^  teacher  cunstructcd 

;progreS5  charts.. 

If  is  eijiphasizcd  that  the  job  ^ched- 
T^les  are  n^^^^^  ba.Mc  niude  of  in- 

I I  J.striictibna^^^  not  the  sole 
bhc.  Goncomitant  with  the  ?cheilule,>. 
vanoiis  single.  ah(I  gronp:>  of.  indivjtiii- 
als  a^re  Icaniing^^  extending,  enhancing, 
ajf<t    fcfiniiig    iheTr  coniinunication 

.  skills,  especially  reading,  through  mui- 
tiry  inethodological  media.  Some  of 
tlfee  include  the  structural,  tactile 
kinesthetic,  programed,  all  oral,  all  m- 
Jcht.  Iihgui:>tic.  machine,  aural  impre.^.^ 
e.\|>ericnce,  creaii\e-!iter.ir\ .  liie  time 
educative,  and  total  word  configuration 
approaches. 

To  clarify  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  center.  |/er!iap>  a  dc 
scrij>tion  of  a  t\pical  d.i)  .u  tiic  Dia^ 
nosiic  and  Keatling  Skill>  Facilitv  i> 
also  in  order.  r>u>e.>  brin*;  the  chil- 
dren frtjui  their  bi»mc  >cIitM>U  to  the  fa- 
cility an<l  return  tbeni  »>n  .m  honri\ 
„  schedule.  Four  cli>>c>  are  beint; 
taught  sininltanenuslv  b\  Jie  reading 
teachers  within  the  farilit\  and  four 
within  the  feeder  mIuviU  foj  li\e  pe- 
-   riods  each   weekday     At  ilie 

time,  the  reading  fliaijno^tirian^  arc 
working  on  individual  diagin»^c-  jM». 
tential  canrlitlates  for  tiie  facilir\.  \ 
typical  rlay  p\st)  include^  inler\  icw>  of 
parents  and  conference-  with  parcnt> 
by  the  director  r.ud  liis  staff  whili 
classroom  teacher:^  tliere  for  «ib<*r\.i- 
t!<gs  are  gi\eti  an  opportunity^  t.»  •>b- 
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^er\e  and  participate  on  a  linn'ted 
!)asis. 


Developing  a  Remedial  Reading 
Center 

Joanna  Sulliva.n' 
Fairk  igh  Dickenson  Uni\ersity 

IN  rins^fjKsci.ssioN.  focuu  wili  be  cen- 
tered ujjon  tlie  de\elopmenj  of  a  pro- 
fe:>>ionall\  .stalled  remedial  readiiig 
progi-am  within  the  uni\er,sity  reading 
centc— a  program  that  >ervices  iip  to 
000  i>i.ulens  annualh,  of  which  only 
20  percent  are  jimior  and  senior  bigli 
school  itudeuo.  This  program  tests 
and  treats  pupiis  from  a  global  ratlicr 
than  a  ^specific  \iewponit.  In  other 
wt^rdi.  it  i»  not  a  ^killi,  development 
pit^gram  that  te:jt»  reading  skills  and 
j)ro\ide>  exercises  to  improve  them. 
A  program  of  thi>  t>pe.  monopolized 
1a  kit^.  word  anal\5i.>  worksheets,  rate 
IjuiUler^.  aiid  reading  pacer.>.  shifts  stu- 
dent froni  one  ^kill  to  ^lie  next  like  a 
ct)n\e\or  belt  hi  an  assembly  line. 
First,  it  lo.^cs  sight  of  treating  tiie  spe- 
cific v\eakncsses  that  are  individual  to 
one  pupil.  >LCund.  it  relics  too  heav'h 
upt>n  c*jnnnercialK  packed  items  rather 
lliaii  >e!f -.-^elected  materials;  and  fm- 
it  o\erIooks  tiie  fitndawatfals 
ujjnn  wiiich  .^klil^  are  dc\eK)ped — atti- 
tude, inlerot.  and  a  de-iirc  for  books. 

Te.iching  !nateriaLN  are  not  used 
*olcl\  for  the  sike  of  de\ eloping  si.ills 
h\  liiC  r'cmedial  reading  center.  Chil- 
lircp  UnM-  used  these  mnterials  in  the 
]»:i-t  and  -till  dr>  not  like  reading. 
\\  Iiat  value  do  book>  have  for  the^e 
children ?  if  tho>e  of  us  who  <levelop 
a  n^nuMlial  reathng  center  show  chil- 
dren that  i>of>k^  make  them  feel  ex- 
cited. s;ir|.  courageous:  show  them 
placf^  the\'ve  never  hern:  help  them 
In  build  model  plane>.  gain  a  driver's 
peiniit.  j>as>  a  civil  service  exam  or  the 
vollcgc  bt>ard>.  and.  mo>t  important. 
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5Help/;them-find:  then  we 

.cjambi^^in- to  deveibp  skills.  Students 
.Wnlhave  a,reasphiqr  learning. 

^\yho  attends  the 
remedial  reading  center? 
What  are  some  common  characteris- 
ifcs.  pj  1%  :feh^^       reader?  Before 
aV^ -discuss  HOW  to  develop  our  pro- 
Vgrarn^  it  whom  we  in- 

>fendJfo^^^^^^^ 

Mbst  ofr^  that  the  remedial 

reader  isfa  sfiident  who  performs  two 
or  .more  years  beiov  -  his  capacity  hut 
this  te^^^^^^  Actually,  the  rcnie- 

.dial  r^ade^  unevenly  in  read- 

ing skills.  We  realize  that  a  poor 
comprehend  may  be  a  good  oral 
readen^^^  oral  reader  may  he  a 

quick  :pfoblem  solver.    Mildred  Ro- 
ibeclc^  who^studi^^  the  wise  (Wechs- 
.ien  IntelTigence  Scale  for  Children) 
Subtest  patterns,  found  that  poor  read- 
ers could  ansvver  open-ended  quest;.)ns 
sucii  as  "Why  sh^aild  criminals  be 
locked  up?*'  This  type  question  relies 
upon  previously  learned  informatif>n 
Flowever,  poor  reader^  had  difficulty 
answering  specific  questions,  such  as. 
"At  7c  each  what  will  three  cigars 
cost?'^   Why?    Perhaps  because  they 
must  visualize  and  organise  the  se- 
quence of  information. 

The  primary  problem  of  most  reme- 
dial readers  who  attend  the  Fairleigh 
Dickenson  University  Reading  Center 
is  not  comprehension,  however.  In  a 
survey  of  students  in  the  1%5  summer 
reading  program  who  read  orally  from 
one  to. two  and  one-half  years  below 
grade  Irvel  and  had  an  average  IQ  of 
115  oh  the  wise  the  major  problem 
was  perception : 
difficulty  associating  \o\\el  letters 

and  sounds 
ahility  to  identifv   separate  Mumd^ 
(ku-a-tu),  but  not  blend  them 


♦Mildred  Robeck,  **iQ,  Rcadinfj  and  the 
wise/'  Journal  of  Developmental  Reading, 
O    Iter  1964. 


inability  to  accurately  "reproduce  * 

symbols  and  memorize  thein 
handwriting  difficulties— frag-- 

mented,  disjointed  letters 
poor  spacial  order  in  writing 
reversals  of  letters  and  word  parts 
Ry  noting  some  of  the  repeated  char- 
acteristics of  the  remedial  reader  as 
mentioned  above,  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  role  of  the  reading,  center's  ie^ 
medial  program  is  to  search  for  «ahd' 
treat,  not  merely  the  apparent  reading 
diftlculty  but,  the  pervasive  psychpbgi- 
cal,  maturational,  neurological,  arid  at- 
titudinal  problems  that  ofteri  accom- 
pany the  difficulty.   This  is  what  we 
mean  by  taking  a  glolxal  rather  than, 
specific  viewpoint  of  the  child. 

The  organization  of  the 
reading  program 

Incommg  students  are  referred  by 
schools,  guidance  centers,  or  former 
clients  for  testing  and  remediation. 
Upon  the  initial  visit,  parents  are  in- 
terviewed by  the  director  regarding  the 
type  of  reading  difficulty  nnd  possible 
causes  of  or  problems  related  to  the 
difficulty.  A  written  questionnaire  ac- 
companies the  interview  to  guide  the 
information  to  be  gained. 

Diagnosis  occurs  after  interview. 
F£ach  student  is  tested  in  oral  reading, 
listening  and  reading  comprehension, 
ability  to  discriminate  sounds  and  sym- 
bols, nsemory.  attention,  intelligence, 
and  sometimes  sensory-motor  func- 
tioning. Vision  and  hearing  are  also 
screened. 

With  three  or  four  diagnosticians 
working  simultaneously  during  a  four 
hour  period,  it  is  |X)ssil)le  to  test  three 
children  at  one  time.  Diagnosis  takes 
place  (luring  the  week  on  released 
school  time  since  it  is  lengthy  and  re 
quires  the  cooperation  of  staff  who 
ma\  .spend  up  to  ten  hours  testing,  dis- 
cu.ssing,  interpreting,  and  reconnnend- 
ing  in  one  individual  case.  A  diagnos- 
tic fee  in  most  remedial  reading  cen- 
ters ranges  from  $40  to  $75  according 


Organ 

iqAEpL*s:cufrent,su^^^^    of  355  reading 

:A  ciiild  is;  selected  into  tlie  remedial 
:instj^ctionaliprogram  if  his  oral  read- 
jhg^^JS/ rpiiglilj:  one  and  one  liJilf  to 
rtKree  ye«i^^^^  leyel  and  he 

scores^  AyiithinKthe  to  superior 

iQ;range.o^^^^^  Slosspn,  or  an- 

pther  iihdu  that  does  nut 

,require,the^ch^^^  or  write. 

Glasses -fo^  group  instruction 

.meet^eitl^  jd^iys  weekly,  betw^een 

two.anditli^^^^^  in  the  afternoon, 

gr,  .more,  often,  oh  S.iturd.i}  inorningi) 
fht^hYQ'^\\A  1  l?lf  hull r s.  Son le  stu - 
dents. are  assigned  to  .in  older  student 
;tutof  in  iaddition  to  classes.  Response 
.to-^ an  older  child  as  helper  hai>  heen 
.good.. as  lie  is  liot  .an  .adidt  .aiithorit\ 
<Jfigi)fe_. 

-|^rqsturii\ersity  re.ading  centers  gi\e 
3|^  J)0urs  of  iiibtriictiun  for  15  weeks, 
;thpiigh  students  niav  need  Icbs  c*r  more 
tinie  Y6  *cohTplete  tlie  program.  It  is 
vital  th.at  students  re.ad  beyond  their 
gradeilevel,: not. ine rely  at  it.  when  they 
leave  instruction.  The  a\er.age  group 
instruct ion.al  fee  is  $4  i)er  hour. 

The  personnel 

TheJ)irector.    Tn  addition  to  e.xten- 
Mve  experience  di.ign(;hing  .md  tcath 
ing  reading  difficulties,  the  director  is 
familiar  with  the  work  (;f  the  ^i>eech 
thenipibt.  .nidiologibt.  nenrt;Iogi.st. 
chologi>t,  .md  uptuinetri.st.    IIi>  pri- 
mary dut\  i.s  to  [)ro\ide  pn^.xiniitv  be 
tween   the   diagno>tic    .ami  te.icliing 
staff ;  of  course  thi*>  i^  after  lie  ha.->  .>et 
guidelines  for  the  letting  .md  teaching 
pfogr.anis,  appointed  >talY.  and  worked 
with  them  in  selecting  m.aicri.ais  .-md 
developing  techniques. 

Diaipiostiiians.  A  part-time  ])s\- 
chologist  ev.aluates  IQ  and  pcrceptu.al 
.and  psychological  problems.  A  fnll- 
tinjc  re.iding  speci.•di^l  and  two  .is>ibt- 
.auts  .administer  and  c(>o|>erati\el>  in- 
terpret reading  tests,  the  Keystone 
Telebinocular  Survej  which  measures 
^'"i.al  .actiity  and  fu.sion,  and  the  audi- 
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ometer  which  determines  a  child's 
tolilil  range. 

Auxiliary  Services,  These,  persons 
include  any  or  .all  of  those  speci.alists 
listed  above.  Their  services  are  used 
if  both  interview  and  screening  ihdir 
cates  the  need.  The  j>ediatric.neurpl6r 
gist  examines  rhythmic  motor  respoii- 
ses.  reflex  .action,  h.and  clasp^  .and  .aiidif 
tory  dis«abilities  due  to  block.age  pr 
nerve  dain.age,  as  well  as  measures 
hormon.al  b.alance. 

The  Teaching  Siaff,  This  group  in- 
cludes from  12  to  15  part-time  Instruc- 
tors, each  with  .approximately  eight 
years'  experience  in  leaching  public 
school  reading  or  speci.al  ediicatiori. 
At  the  secondary  level  it  is  important, 
the  instructors  have  either  experience 
or  b.ackground  in  psycholog}%  m.athef 
matics,  l.angu.ages,  English,  or  soci.al 
studies,  in  .addition  to  reading,  since 
students  have  conceptu.al  difficulties  in 
these  areas. 

Di.agnosis 

There  .are  three  phases  to  the  read- 
ing center*.'?  diagnostic  progr.am:  1) 
Formal  diagnosis — wh.at  .are  the  stu- 
dents' weaknesses?  2)  Observational 
diatpiosis— why  these  weaknesses?  and 
Pt  ri[>licral  diagnosis — are  there  related 
we^iknesses  ? 

Observ.ation.'d  di.agnosis  is  cruci.al  to 
interpreting  findings;  Does  the  student 
work  impulsi\ely  or  thoughtfully?  Is 
he  curicJU^  .and  aware?  Is  he  egocen- 
tric in  his  thinking,  not  .absorbing  the 
en.irbnment?  Does  he  read,  listen, 
di..cus^?  What  i.',  his  attitude  tow.ard 
te.icher.',.  f.ann'K,  friend.^?  Is  he  rebel- 
lious? 

What  does  the  di.agnosticiah  do  witli 
a  rebelliou.^  child  who  sits  .and  doesn't 
respond  ? 

"Tomnn.  do  you  ha\e  si.sters  .and 
brothers?  An  older  sister?  Do  you 
e\er  tell  her  to  shut  up?  .  .  .  Tommy, 
can  \ou  pus!i  me  off  this  ch.air?"  He 
doesn't  dare,  because  there's  a  w.all  be- 
tween u.^  that  wide.    **I  can  push  you 
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.    ,pfli  you//-ch^       Ami  you  do.  Tiicn 

;  .  V.  IRebellipn  boil  that  comes  to 

.  4?  fe^'^^^nd  >I|ust  pop  before  we  can 

,;.:-tP^ 

?  :    :  -^^^at'tests  dV  and  why? 

^T^stiiig  IS;  H  solving,  a  Hitchcock 

J   jays{&^^^  clues  come  firi.t. 

"die  suBtlct jcs%  sometimeb  we 

-Have  a  siO^^  Where  do  we 

\  \\  Qf^l'^^B^^         T^jT/^     An  informal 
.  iDYSnl^fy  ;siich  as  The  Gray 

X  :  :Ofa( -Rea^d^  the  Gil- 

r  ,  JPPJe,  or^  reading  tests, 

is  a  compbsi^^^^  of  short  paragraphs 
?n  ^llfetllb'  ^''^^^^  grades  one 
/    ^through  twe^^^^^     It  gives  the  examiner 
gejieral  pi^^^^^     of  a  student's  oral 
JSiJ^ing  pcf^^^  and  an  estimate 

J     ot^Kis  ra^^  The  exam- 

iner fecords^jch  difficulties  as  omit- 
tmg  arid  substituting  words,  confusing 
vowej  sounds  (a  frequent  error),  and 
?i'^!?l^*P*l?'P?  errors. 
Redding  Comprehension.  Such  stan- 
.  dardized^  tests  as  the  Gates  Primary 
~  RjKiding  Test  for  beginning  readers, 
tjie  Metropoiitan,  step,  or  Nelson 
pctihy  are  used  for  two  purposes :  to 
;gain  a  silent  raiding  grade  level  and 
tO-  see  how  the  child  performs  when 
reading  independently.  A  keen  obser- 
vational eye  is  a  better  instrument 
Itlian  a^  test  score  in  identifying  rea- 
sons for  poor  comprehension.  As  a 
student  workb  we  loo^  for  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:  I)  a  poor  attitude 
toward  reading  and  taking  tests.  2) 
poor  comprehension  due  to  poor  wun] 
attack  skills,  and  3  )  poor  ability  to  or- 
_  _  ^  and"  recall .  We  might  ask : 
Does  he  or  she  follow  written  direc- 
tions, or  just  hurry  to  get  through? 
Is  he  best  at  recalling  details  or  gen- 
eral ideas? 

If  we  examine,  in  cimjunction  with 
the  reading  comprehensi(Hi  teat,  his  \o- 
cabularly  subtest  of  the  wise  to  see  if 
ijj  5c  verbally  fluent,  or  the  arithmetic 


subtest  to  note  his  analytical  ability,, 
we  can  find  out  more  about  1iis  com- 
prehension performance. 

Perceptual  Tests.  Sometimes  we 
wish  to  gain  a  more  complete  picture^ 
of  a  child's  facility  with  symbols  and" 
sounds.  To  test  auditory  or  yjsual> 
discrimination,  sections  o?  the  Bptel 
Reading  Inventory,  the  Durrell  Arialy? 
sis  of  Reading  Difficulties,  of  the  hbii- 
seiise  words  of  the  GatesTMcKiljop. 
Reading  Diagnostic  Test  are  used.  By 
using  nonsense  words  a  student  cannot 
rely  upon  memory  but  must  use  struc- 
tural analysis. 

From  these  tests  we  want  to  kno\y, 
**Does  he  re\ersc  ^'»tters  or  associate 
I e 1 1 ers  with  1 1 le  w roi ig  so ujid s  in  sotiie  _ 
consistent  fashion?"  If  he  reverses 
letters  when  we  dictate  www.  big,  . pig, 
dog;  or  hoy.  if  his  liand writing  reveals 
space,  size,  and  directional  problems,, 
and  if  he  hears  the  v/rong  sound  se- 
(juence.s.  we  may  administer  visual  and 
auditory  perception  tests. 

Visual  Perception  Tests.  The  Ben- 
der Visual  Motor  Gestalt  and  the 
Pjcnton  \*isual  Retention  Tests  are  fre- 
quentlv  u^jcd  in  the  reading  center. 
The  Hcnder  slio\vs  the  ability  to  see 
relationships  between  figure  size,  dis- 
tance, and  position.  Does  the  child  see 
onl\  parth  of  these  figures  or  the  ges- 
tajt  ?  The  Benton  tests  the  student's 
ability  to  recall  shapes  and  their  rela- 
tiun.ships  with  other  shapes  from  meni- 
ory.  Finally,  the  coding  <)Ubtest  of  the 
wise  measures  speed  of  recognizing 
and  niemori/.ing  symbols. 

Auditory  Perception  Tests.  The 
first  auditory  difficulty  may  be  that  of 
distinguishing  between  pin  and  pen  on 
the  W'epnian  Auditory  Test.  Second, 
a  child  nia\  not  identify  the  number  of 
.sounds  in  a  syllable.  e\en  after  the  ex- 
aminer claps  the  number  as  he  says  the 
word.  A  third  difficulty  may  be  the 
confusion,  the  placement  of  the  sounds. 
In  the  word  design,  a  student  may 
hear  the  .second  sound  first  because  it 
is  loudest.    When  children  have  such 
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difficiilties.  we  niiiit  teach  tlieni  to  (lis- 
itinguisTi  gross^  ^oinul  tlii>ciiininatioiib 
.  -  .  Before.teacjm^ 

fSensqryTmotor  Tests.   A  few  renie- 
diai  readers  ^jiow  neurological  diffi- 
.....ciiltv  ^thrdiigii  slurred  speech :  poor 
liandc^^^^^^^  skipping,  and  hup- 

cpjng;;facllity,;.arid  conh       uf  left  and 
^riglfesides; 

^VMi^flP  ^v'ei4o  w  i  th  in  for  in  at  io  n 
Irphj  j>ei:ceptual  t^ 

^^ajlier  a  cliild  in  word 

:  1    blending;,  if^  lie-  confuses  sound  se- 
\(]uences;  it  m  sense  to  teach 

^     ^fiini'tolieafrsou     sequences  by  count- 
4iig  Uie  miniber^     rhythmic  laps  in  a 
— vi-  -bedtf  ljefp  the  number  and 

'soiiiids  of  leftcrs;    If  a  cliild  lacks 
niembry  for  S}:nibols.  start  teacliing 
l"  _  liiiii  memory  for  simple  designs — cir- 
:  cles  of  squares.   Then  move  to  letters. 
J    2^^^^^e  child  has  had  drill  in  word  rec- 
ogiiition;  lie  siniply  cannot  handle  the 
finer  discrinijiiatioiis  and  great  variety 

What  arc  some  critical  problems 
in  diagnosing? 

Often.  ]>ertineiit  test  information  is 
lost  or  misinterpreted  because  1 )  diaj; 
iiosis  is  not  conducted  In  the  cliiUrs 
instructor,  since  instrnctor.>^  work  onl\ 
^  part-time  aiul  are  teaching  elsewhere 
when  the  diagnosis  is  gi\  en .  and  2 ) 
instructors  often  lack  the  experience 
and  ingcnnit)  in  coiisliuctiiig  a  teacli- 
ing.  prugram  bai>ed  u];un  the  t!iagtu>>is. 

One  instructor  ina\  u\erlook  the 
.statement  in  the  diagnu.^tic  re]>ort . 
"Jinimy  does  not  hear  word  ending.^. 

^  he  coiifui>es  lurb  with  turvc.  lift  with 

live  .'i.id  oiiiit.^  wtjrd  endings  when  lie 
speaks/' 

iXiiotlier  instructor  may  read  this  in- 
formation and  u>e  it  to  teach  "cited 
speech." 

**Jimniy,  place  \tair  hand  un  m> 
month.  Listen !  .  .  .  feel  m\  lip>  sa\ 
'curve/  'curb.'  N'ow  you  >a\  it  .  .  . 
Q  *  your  lips.    Is  there  a  difference?" 
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To  i)re\ent  the  instructor  froni  over- 
luoknig  \ital  information,  it  is  cruciSr^ 
that  the  diagnostic  and  auxiliary  staff 
discu^^  the  diagiio>tic  findings  with  the 
iiK->tructor.  Parents  bliould  be  in\ited  . 
to  attend.  Til  is  is  why  I  said  earlier 
that  the  primar\  role  of  the  director  is 
to  prtnide  clo5>e  cooperation  between 
tile  diagnostic  and  teaching  staff. 

Developing  tlie  instructional  progiam. 

Personally,  I  prefer  small  grpiip  in- 
struction to  tutorial  help.  Students 
are  not  mere  recipients  of  iiist ruction,  . 
We  know  how  iiii  port  ant  interaction  is 
between  students.  An  important  part 
of  the  remedial  instruction  is  to  allo^y 
the  child  to  assume  a  role  in  the  grotip 
as  doer,  perceiver,  leader,  follower  of 
directions,  strategic  planner. 

For  example,  when  we  ol) serve  a 
child  to  be  overdepeiident  upon  the 
teacher's  approval  or  disapproval,  we 
may  deprive  him  of  this  support  and 
force  him  to  make  decisions  and  evalu- 
ate himself. 

Tutoring  may  be  a  time-saver  wlieii 
a  student  is  receptive  to  instruction 
and  willing  to  work  independently. 

Teaching  procedures 
HuiUling  interest  is  fundair.ental  to 
building  ikill.^.  Though  poor  readers 
nia\  ne\cr  learn  to  grow  '^quietly  pas- 
sionate*' o\er  books,  as  John  Ciardi 
term.^  it.  our  primary  jnirpose  is  to 
create  a  curiosity  for  books. 

I^irt  of  the  weekly  instruction 
fthuuki  alwa\^  incliule  free  reading  and 
being  read  to.  L*])  tlirongli  grade  four 
diUdren  .should  meet  the  compassion- 
ate .-.pidcr  of  Clhirlottc*s  If'cb  who  lie- 
loicall)  sa\cs  Wilbur  the  pig  irom. 
slaughter.  Tliey  should  hear  the  ad- 
ventures of  mole,  toad,  and  beaver  in 
Wind  and  the  Willotvs. 

UjJpcr  grade  and  high  school  pupils 
will  enjoy  Caves  of  the  Great  Httnter^i. 
Lilhe.s  oj  the  Field,  and  the  Fawcett 
and  Dell  magazine  publications:  The 
Si  ieuee  Experimenter,  Motoreycles, 
Braitty  Guide,  and  Hair  Style. 
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Readincj  and  Rkalism 


Some  teacliers  hesitate  to  use  trade 
'^.K551<Faii(l"ma^^^^       fo  teach  con i pre- 
hension becau^^^        think  there  must 
be  detji jiecl  ^  the  end  of  each 

sdegtipn.  .Sometinies  we  forget  to  let 
the  chlUift^  do.  most  of  the  talking 
4]?oiit  tiie  book,  and  we  pump  them  for 
"^nswefs  m  Let  each  child  feel 

the  iiljeasu r e  aii d  su ccess  of  con t  r ibu t - 
'jng  hiS-Opw  in^^^  -the  infornia- 

tioii  lie  foun^^^^  It  may  be  about  the 
sfory's  plot  or  it  nia\  be  ^omething 
that  interested  iiini  but  ^eemed  remote 
;to  lis. 

Coh/j^re//r|mow  Skills.  In  addition 
to  free  reading,  we  need  tu  help  the 
cliHd  structure  material.  Sentence  in- 
terpretation is  a  major  tlifflculty 
iato^  readers.    Linguists  Paul 

Roberts,  Robert  Pooley,  and  Carl  Le- 
fevre  stress  the  following ; 

I.  Tciichbuj  *he  kernel  of  the  sen- 
tence. To  i>ee  some  organ  i /.at iun  to  a 
sentence;  a  piipil  can  fir^t  identify  the 
kcfnei.  "John  cries;'*  then  he  can  look 
for  the  peripheral  part.  "Anguished. 
John  cries  for  help." 

2"  Teaching  kernel  ideas.  sra's 
Reading  For  Understanding  is  an  ex- 
cellent device  at  all  levels  to  help  stu- 
denj^  identify  words  within  sentences 
to  help  theiii  grasp  the  idea  of  a  pas- 
sage. 

At  high  school  level  piipiU  bring 
their  te.xts  to  class  where  attention  is 
given  to  hoiv  the  chapter  is  structured 
^  and  what  words  or  phrases  signal  an 
idea  to  conie.  They  take  notes  from 
the  tape.  The  iubtructor  outline^  with 
them  on-the  hoard  and  discusses  or- 
ganization. 

Word  Recofjnition  Skills.  Svlvia 


Ashton  Warner's  stiuuilating  book. 
Teacher,  is  read  b\  all  instructors  at 
the  Fairleigb.  Dickenson  Reading 
Gliuic.  It  stresses  that  we  use  the 
chiUrs  vocabulary.  Tlie  method  ap- 
pears verv  effective  with  the  pa.ssive 
child. 

"Tommy,   do   you  have 
\vnn1?   Whisper  it  to  me!*' 
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a  secret 
He  may 


say  "gaugbter'*  or  "a  crocodile  will  eat 
)ou  up!"  You  write  it  on  the  hoard 
for  the  others  to  guess.  You  then 
write  it  on  cardboard  for  Tommy  to 
keej) — unless  he  forgets  it.  Then  you 
tip  it  up.  It  is  nor  Iii55- word.  The 
\\ordj>  he  doeb  keep  \ou  can  cut  into 
syllabi eb  and  bluiflUe  or  use  to  write 
sentenccb  and  paragraphs. 

Strengthening  Perceptual  Skills. 
We  lia\e  experienced  Ubing  kinesthetic 
teaching  with  perceptually  disfunctioii- 
ing  children.  At  the  reading  center 
we  make  this  a  challenge.  Children 
UbC  their  fingeib,  tocb.  and  elbows  to 
trace  and  bound  out  letters  in  chalk, 
dubt,  or  band.  They  close  their  eyes 
and  write  w  ith  the  pencil  between  their 
teeth. 

Though  we  may  use  the  Wintef- 
haven  and  Frost ig  materials  in  part, 
we  albo^opy  geometric  designs  from 
meiuorj^Tmd  sometimes  feel  the  sound 
vibratioub  of  buch  wordb  as  mat  and 
monster  when  we  speak  into  a  blown 
ballooti.  All  of  this  aids  dibcriniina- 
tion. 


School  Clinics 

John  K.  Siikrk,  Jr. 
L'ni\erbity  of  ^fisbouri  at  Kansas  City 

TfiK  IDKA  oi-  A  CLINIC  for  remedial  ir.- 
strnclion  in  raiding  is  not  new.  Nila 
Banton  Smith  (4)  points  out 

The  first  clinic  for  remedial  instruc- 
tion which  came  to  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
writer  was  estnblislied  in  1921  at  the 
University  oi  Qlifornia,  Los  Angeles. 
Grace  M.  Fcrnald  who  had  previously 
been  working  with  deficient  readers  was 
eventually  given  a  room  in  tlie  Univer- 
sity Training  School.  From  this  aovel- 
oped  The  Clinic  School  which  later  be- 
came part  of  the  University  Psychology 
Department.  Other  universities  had  not 
yet  developed  special  reading  clinics 
such  as  those  that  became  numerous  in 
tlie  period  from  1950-1965. 

Some  public  scliool  systems,  however, 
were  lay  nig  the  groundwork  for  later 
developments.  Gray  (/)  reported  in 
1922  as  follows: 
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*•  In  order  t^^^^ 
"  ^  ers^wth  cxpcfuK^^^  Iiavc 
cstablislicd  ^educational  clinics  wlicre  dc- 
.tailcdc diagnostic  studies  arc  made  and 
'  ha\*e  also"  provided  a  special  room  where 
remedial  instnictioriMs  given." 
^Early-nri  ;i93S^Gray  (2)  wrote:  "Be- 
cause the  heeds  of  many  poor  readers 
cannot"  be  dcteriiiined  readily  through 
-vclassropth'^  ^diagnosis,.  Institutions-  and 
school;  systems  in  increasing  numbers 
?are;  ^cstablishingfs  educational  clinics. 
vTh'cse^cIinics^a^^  very  valu- 

Vablc^scryiccr^^^^^^  by  the  work  of 

iBakeh^ahd^^Oeland- in;  Detroit^  Bctts  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  and  Witty  at 
?North\vHterri"University/' 

The  term,  "clinic"  was  still  used 
loosely,  in  the  period  1935-1940  to 
^^covef  niany  sitijations,  psychological 
and;  ed  u  c  a  t  i  on  a  L   However,  having 
.  reacling..cliiiics,;iiK       public  schools 
^^yidently- was  U  of  a  trend, 

according  t^^  (5),  in  this  period. 

,A.g1jnipse;of  the  statiis  of  reading  clin- 
ics, can  be  ohiained  by  this  quotation 
\yjuclK  ap|)cars  in  the  Thirty-Sixth 
Yearbook,,  Part  I,  of  tlie  National  So- 
xiety^Jprthe  Study  of  Education,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1937  (J). 

"The  tendency  to  establish  reading 
c!ijiic<i  ior-  intensive  study  of  serious 
-  -  cases  of  rcadinff  disa!)ility  is  one  of  tlie 
_  ncwcrjdcvclopmehts  associated  with  im- 
pfoWl  supervision  of  reading.  In  one 
city  at  least  three  reading  clinics  have 
been  established,  hi  anotlier  city  reme- 
dial classes  nndcr  cadet  teachers  have 
b^'Cn  organized  in  jtinior  high  schools 
and  senior  Iiigli  schools:  furiherniore. 
reading  clinics  for  elementary  schools 
and  junior  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  provisions  have  lK*en  made 
for  training  teachers  in  remedial  read- 
ing. The  practices  in  these  cities  illns* 
tratt  the  tend'_-ncy  to  make  tlie  htst  pos- 
sible use  of  clinical  methods  of  diagnosis 
in  the  discovery  of  canoes  oi  reading 
disabilities.** 

(3mith  continues  (6)  .\  It  is  inter- 
esting to.  note  t'-at  thc_  term  Reading 
(J limes  had  be..  ..le  so  popular  by  1942 
and  '^o  many  articles  were  being  written 
c.bont  tliis  subject  that  this  phrase  was 
given  a  separate  heading  under  the  r'"Ur 
eral  heading  of  Rcadmi}  ni  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  listed  in  the  Ilduca- 
tioml  Index. 

And  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
we  have  47  years  of  proud  tradition 
^ehind  tis  on  the  study  of  reading  fail- 


ure. No  public  school  administrator 
need  present  his  plan  to  establish  a; 
reading  clinic  in  his  school  system  as.a 
new  or  innovative  plan:  indeed^- thou-? 
sands  of  pupils  and  clinicians  have  al- 
ready blazed  the  trail,  and  the  parched 
bones  of  many  "innovative"  ideas  bear 
mute  testimony  to  our  dauntless  spir[t 
in  this  regard. 

Functions  of  cHriics 

School  clinics  have  always  defined 
their  major  responsibility  as  providing: 
service  to  their  client  group  however 
those  groups  ha\e  been  defined.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  university  reading 
clinics  which  usually  define  their 
major  responsibility  as  clinician  train- 
ing. .  .  ' 

The  service  aspect  of  school  clinics 
usually  has  two  facets:  diagnosis  arid 
treatment.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
efTective  treatment  of  any  sigiiificant 
reading  problem  is  based  upon  a  sound 
diagnosis  because  no  two  cases  are 
precisely  the  same.  Therefore,  the 
diapiostic  component  of  the  clinic  op- 
eration will  be  reviewed  first. 

Diagnosis 

Most  reading  authorities  subscribe 
to  a  multiple  causation  theory  of  read- 
ing disability.  Therefore  most  reading 
clinicians  base  their  initial  diagnosis  on 
a  battery  of  performance  tests  which  re- 
flect the  client*^  ability,  at  a  given  mo- 
ment in  time,  to  fimction  in  a  variety 
of  ways  both  educationally  and  psy- 
chologically. The  educational  or  peda- 
gogical diagnosis  is  most  commonly 
encotmtered  in  school  clinics.  An  edu- 
cational diagnosis  is  designed  to 
e\ahiate  the  phpiPs  ability  to  plTrfonn 
school-like  tasks,  and  it  describes  in 
greater  or  lesser  detail  the  develop- 
mental level  the  pupil  has  attained  in 
oral  reading,  silent  reading,  word  rec- 
ognition, comprehension,  spelling  and 
phonics.  It  is  the  dual  purpose  of  this 
phase  of  the  diagnostic  procedure  to 
define  the  extent  of  the  reading  prob- 
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Jjr^ermsLO^^^^^      degree  of  retarda- 
-tipnv-in:  rcadingiability  compared  to^a 
rj^njgirpui^^^^  ability  and  to  (le- 

rteTOine^aipjace^  remedial  in- 

^stfuctjpn^m  begin,  A  fe- 

"lat^:,piii^se.  is.  areas  of 

_^strenigth  and  weakness  in  the  client's 
tcading.;i^rfp  so  that  the  re- 

media^^  process  can  be  carried  out 
effici^ntly^^f^  avoid  excessive 

_^eteacl^^^^^         sKills^  over  which  the 
cijent  alr^^  control! 

^  tHofough  educational  diagnosis 
with  a  report  of  results  should 

Cgnside^^  step  in  the 

school  reading  clinic  process,  and  it 
sKpuid  be  considered  the  bare  mini- 
mum reqm^^^  treatment  or  re- 
medial Unfortunately, 
t&re  afe  th^^^^^  who  call  them- 
selves clinicicihs  wlio  work  in  places 
lulled  clini^^^^  diagnostic  eval- 
uatipn  p^^^^  remediation  phase. 
^iT  such  sitiiafim^^^  all  pupils  receive 
,tlie  same  treatment,  probably  because 
the  clinician  only  knows  one  remedial 
,gr<Kedure.  Situations  like  this  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  public 
.  ^Jioois.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
su^^  the  luiiversity  ap- 
plied remedy  will  cure  some,  but  it  will 
icill  or  cripple  many  others. 

School  clinics  in  many  instances 
have  as  a  part  of  their  diagnostic  pro- 
cess a  psycliological  evaluation.  The 
psycliological  evaluation  usually  in- 
chules:  1)  an  evaluation  of  intellectual 
^  .ability.  (individuaLiQ  tests  are  deemed 
helpful  because  they  are  orally  admin- 
istered and  do  not  require  the  subject 
to  read) :  2)  emotion<il  .idjustment;  3) 
J)ackgr.Qun(L(lata  on  the  client  (family 
history,  medical  history,  school  history, 
teacher  and  parent  reports) :  4)  per- 
ceptuiil -motor  evaluation;  5)  learning 
tests  (including  a^soci.iti\e  learning 
ability  tebvs.  learning  rate  tests,  and 
tests  piirpoiting  to  evaluate  learning 
ability  in  the  various  sensorv  modes) ; 
aiid  6)  memory  functions — memory 
isual,    memory  span-anditory, 
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memory  for  directions  and  memory  for 
school-like  leamings-^such  as  oral 
spelling  and  digits. 

Reading  clinics  in  some  schools  are 
equipped  to  screen  pupils  for  under 
tected  physical  defects  in  the  areas  of 
visioi^  hearing,  coordination  and'  lat- 
erality. The  purpose  of  this  screening 
is  not  to  put  the  school  in  the  medical 
business.  It  is  intended  t)  guide  par- 
ents to  medical  specialists  who  can 
help  dnldreji- Who  liave  these. problem s 
to  adjust  to  them  and  thus  fiihction 
more  normally  in  school.  Neither  Ts 
the  purpose  of  this  screening  to  ex- 
plain educational  problems  pupils  have. 
It  is  a  widely-held  myth  that  reading 
problems  are  "caused"  by  vision  prob^ 
lems,  inadequate  hearing,  poor  coordi- 
nation, or  confused  laterality  or  direc- 
tionality. There  seems  to  be  no  single 
defect  which  by  itself  can  be  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  reading.  Many 
normal  readers  show  a  wide  range  of 
abnormalities  of  vision,  hearing,  lat- 
erality and  emotional  maladjustment. 
Deaf  children  can  learn  to  read;  blind 
children  can  learn  to  read  braille,  and 
even  imbeciles  can  now  be  taught  to 
read. 

The  principle  which  most  efficient 
clinicians  use  in  .selecting  their  diag- 
nostic tests  is  that  of  ii.sing  onjy  the 
tests  which  will  enable  the  clinician  to 
inulerstand  the  reading  problem  and 
its  etiology.  For  example,  there  is  no 
point  in  adnunistering  extensive  diag- 
nostic te.sts  of  spelling  and  writing 
ability  if  the  clinician  has  already  de- 
termined that  the  client's  reading  abil- 
ity is  at  or  below  the  first  grade  level. 
By.  the  samaJoken,  if  there.are^no^neg- 
ative  diagnostic  indicators  which 
would  account  for  why  a  client  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  profiting  from  for- 
mal reading  instruction  in  the  areas  of 
\  iMial  and  auditory  discrimination,  and 
intellectual  ability  appears  normal,  the 
clinician  nmy  want  to  test  further  in 
the  areas  of  learning  and  memory  abili- 
ties and  emotional  adjustment.  M^ny 
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clinicians  have  adopted  a  more  or  Ic^s 
staiuiard  diagnostic  procedure  which 
tliey  iiiipose  on  all  clients.  Thin  prac- 
tipe  iji  ligiit  of  ctirrent  research  find- 
■ings  is  a  \yastefid  one  when  time  and 
efficiency  are  applied  as  criteria  in  eval- 
'U?iL9?  pi  cHnicaK  practice.  If  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  bchool  reading 
clinic  is  to  .provide  niaxinunn  ber\ice 
per  doil.ar  of  siip^^  then  time  .md 
efficiency  . rn  as  important 

criteria  in  the  further  evaluation  of 
clinicallpractice. 

Remediation  procedures 
As  inost  persons  who  have  received 
training  in  a  university  child  study  or 
reading  cli^  the  proce>s  of 

diagnosis  of  a  child's  prohlem  can  he- 
come  a  fascinating  game  which  cai!  he- 
come  thought  of  as  an  end  in  itself 
nather  than  a  means  to  an  end  But, 
as  ay?y  clinician  knows,  the  (|uality  of  a 
clinic  which  purports  to  deal  with 
rciisji?g  prphlc^is  is  best  judged  by  the 
nuhiUer  of  pupils  it  cures  of  those 
reading  problems.  The  best  advertise- 
ment and  pub'ic  relations  promotion  a 
school  clinic  can  get  is  a  group  of  pu- 
pils w^io  are  walking  arouiid  the  .school 
as  cured  ex-cases.  Many  will  agree 
that .  the  most  elaborate  and  sophisti- 
cated diagnosis  is  u^selesb  unless  tb.e 
means  are  available  in  the  clinical  set 
ting  to  act  upon  the  findings  of  the 
diagnosis. 

In  my  view,  the  aspect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  rented iai  procedures  is  the 
area  in  which  we  encfnnuer  the  most 
frustration  and  in  which  we  are  least 
successful  concerning  the  operation  of 
school  clinics  today. 

Much  of  the  difTiculty  can  be  traced 
to  the  twin  cau>e.s  of  lack  of  under- 
standing on  die  part  of  deci^on  mak- 
ers in  administrative  positions  about 
cjnical  reading,  and  po(»r  planning 
based  upon  unrealistic  expectations  of 
what  a  reading  clinic  can  do  in  a 
school  setting. 

^  The  first  thing  which  ino>t  adniiiii.> 
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trators  shotdd  be  told  and  should  uik 
derstand  is  that  a  clinic  of  any  kind-in 
a  public  school  is  rather  like  a  luxury 
item.  That  is  to  say,  school  will  keep 
without  clinics,  but  the>  are  certainly 
nice  to  ha\e  if  you  can  aflofd  them. 
Man\  administr  .;ors  would  much 
rather  take  \isitors  tu  see  a  place  like  a 
special  clinic  than  an  ordinary  class- 
room, for  example,  probabl}  because  jt 
appears  as  if  things  are  being  done  «and 
it  gi\es  the  public  the  impression  th«it 
the  school  really  is  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Reading  clinics  are  expensive. 
They  are  expensive  not  only  from  the 
point  of  \icw  of  the  initial  investment 
retpiired  to  start  them,  but  they  re- 
quire yearly  budget  ^support  of  increas- 
ing proportions  due  to  increased  ser- 
vices, demands  and  costs,  and  they  are 
extremely  expensive  when  figured  on  a 
per  pupil  basis.  A  modest  per  pupil 
estimate  of  cost  would  be  $750.00  for  a 
36-week  school  year  in  a  rather,  lowe 
level  school  clinic  to  as  high  as 
$1500.00  per  pupil  for  a  36-week 
school  \ear  in  more  plush  surrcimd- 
ings.  The  figures  cited  reflect  what 
our  studies  of  clinic  costs  tell  us  ought 
to  be  budgeted  for  clinic  support  by 
the  supporting  unit.  One  of^die  most 
critical  !)roblems  we  face  is  under-fi- 
nancing. If  a  clinic  is  run  properly, 
several  principles  should  be  observed 
in  its  operation  : 

1.  The  clinic  should  be  equipped 
witii  hardware  and  software  which 
could  be  utilix.ed  by  the  clinician  in  the 
treatment  of  any  type  of  case,  and 
shottld  he  delimited  only  by  the  limit  of 
tile  knowledge  of  the  clinician. 

2.  .Amount  of  clinic  service  shoidd 
be  extended  to  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
the  degree  of  need  for  the  service. 
ITiis  means  that  the  most  severely  dis- 
aiiled  readers  should  receive  the  most 
clinic  service.  Our  studies  indicate 
that  pupils  with  certain  types  of  read- 
ing (lifTicultics  need  a  minimum  of  four 
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Jiours  9}  indivKliiai  remedial  reading 

^r^instnictioh  ,per  week- in  order  to  profit 
atiajj,  andttliey.  n^^^  degree  of  at- 
tention over  lorig^  |>eriods  of  time— 
sqiuetimes  for  several  years.  On  the 
other  haiid, -soinc^  can  he  reme- 
<?i?te4  'iVas^^H^^^^  four  weeks  with 
;6nly,  one  of  two  visits  per  week  in 
-  smalk^groTip-  ^sessions.    It  should  he 

I.    rioted  tliat  udienjnore     the  cliniciairs 
.time  .is.  spent;  with_  ind  1  \  id nal i),  le Si)  is 
.  available  for  sniall  gronp  instruction. 
Here  the. ojK\ra      l)ecomes  a  problem 
()t  priorities^  Avhich  Icad.s  to  the  ne.xt 

~  tpfincipic. 

3.  rPiipils  shbnid  be  referred,  not 
fliXWf^i^sL^U<^  rc*'^^^      cli:::c  prugram. 

_    Xl  ^Jl^^k!  1x5  aijsinned  In  adniinibtra- 
tors  that  thc.clinician  i.s  the  uiu^t  qiiali 
/ficd  person  to  determine  which  of  the 
_  |)roi>pective. clients  i>lioidd  he  >er\ed  by 
the  clinic  and  which  should  not  be 
served,  and  also  anwjng  tho*»e  to  he 

?  served, -die  clinician  .shunld  !)e  the  per 
son:  who  (letenninc.v  who  gct.s  served 
first.  This  contentiun  is  based  on  die 
«3ssuinption  that  the  adntini.itr.Uur. 
iiiider  whose  jiirisdiclii^n  the  clinic 
falls,  and  the  clinician  have  reached  an 
iinderstanding  of  the  uhjcctixcs  of  the 
cliiiic  program  before  tl»c  doors  open 
for  business,  If  the  .uluiinistrator 
views  the  ch'nic  as  the  facility  which 
will  soKe  all  the  reading  pruhleins  in 
his  sc hook  he  is  likeU  to  he  expecthig 
the  clinician  to  he  dealing  with  num- 
bers of  |nipil.>  <uid  ht.>  criterion  will  he 
hoxo  tiuiny  clients  .ire  ,>ei  \e(l  in  this  f.i- 
cility.  On  the  (ither  hand,  the  clinician 
may  want  to  operate  the  clinic  so  that 
the  einph<isi.\  \s  upon  caieful.  indi\id- 
iiali7:ed.  highly  sfjecific  and  tiinc-cou 
suming  techniques  of  remediation. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  it  lla^  heen  our  ex- 
jHrrence  in  consulting  wuii  .school  per- 
,sqnnel  in\ol\ed  with  ailing  i  lit  tics  that 
they  often  <lo  not  share  .-iiinil.ir  \iew.> 
on  wdiat  objecti\es  clinics  should  em- 
brace. We  have  often  athiscd,  under 
these , circumstances,  that  the  cliin'c  op- 
Q  *  )n  l)e  suspended  until  both  parties 
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are  able  to  agree  on  a  set  of  objectives. 

In  tills  situation  it  seems  that  both 
the  administrator  who  is  concerned 
with  numbers  of  clients  served,  and  the 
clinician  who  is  willing  to  si)end  blocks 
of  time  witli  only  a  few  clients  are  both 
at  least  partially  wrong  in  the  positions 
they  hold.  A  reading  clinic  ,qin  in  no 
way  l>e  equated  with  or  substituted  for 
a  rciuedial  reading  prograiri.  Tt  seenis 
to  me  that  administrators  must  decide 
what  they  want,  and  they  should  hot 
l>e  allowed  by  professionals  in  reading 
to  be  confused  ahout  the  diftereiice  be- 
tween a  remedial  reading  program  and 
a  reading  clinic  operation.  It  has  l>een 
wiseb  suggested  by  some  that  the  best 
ca.ses  for  a  school  reading  ciinic  to  ac- 
cept are  tho>e  pupils  who  are  not  prof- 
iting from  the  ^C()rrecti\e  or  remedial 
reading  program"*  already  in  eftect. 
The  reading  clinician,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  see  that  it  is  important  to 
adapt  the  clinic  operation  to  the  spe- 
cific  re(piirements  of  the  public  school. 
A  training  clinic  located  in  a  college  or 
universit}  reading  department  cannot 
be  used  as  a  model  for  a  service  clinic 
in  a  public  .school.  Important  differ- 
ences cj.ist  in  their  ohjectives.  Yet, 
man)  clinician.s  are  fru.st rated  in  their 
work  hecau.se  they  are  not  aware  of 
these  (lifTereiices. 

There  is  no  more  important  (pteston 
than  'AVho  .should  be  served  by  school 
reading  clinics?"  The  answer  to  the 
ijucstioii  in nu dices  the  outlook  of  the  ^ 
instructional  staff  towards  the  clinic 
priigram.  If  the  adnuni.strator  and  the 
clinician  do  not  .share  the  .s:une  views 
ai)out  what  the  reading  clinic's  objec- 
ti\es  are.  they  are  likeK  to  give  teacli- 
er,s  different  pictures  of  the  tyjK!  of 
.student  who  should  he  referred  to  the 
reading  clinic.  In  in.stances  where  the 
clinic  program  has  heen  poorly  articu- 
lated for  the  teaciiers.  large  nunil)ers  of 
pupils  referred  for  reading  .ser\ice  turn 
out  to  be  slow  learners  who  are  not  re- 
tarded in  reading  when  their  reading 
acliie\eiiient  scores  are  adjusted  for 
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^  ^their  mental  ajn^^^^     In  other  in- 
-^-^stance^^^ wliere%iowle<lgeable  clinicbiis 
^mdcc  gooU  dkis^^^^    about  the  client 
group        jnciil^^       send  the  slow 
:    l^wmcfs;!^^  teachers 
arc coft^  **0h,  she  only 

:taKcs  the  I  could  have 

'h^pcd  w  an^^ 

TCefc  are^.r^^    t\vo  asjxjcts  of  the 
Tcf^^  Agreement  among 

clinicia  and  teachers 

Sri  wKat  lhej  reading  clinic 

^  ^^Vf9S^0}^^  The  eflfective  ar- 

?!3?l?iJ^P*9rt^^^^  includ- 
ing the  a^^^^^^  progress  of  each 
:  'WRil:                 hy  the  clinician  for 

Jt  w6uid;jk:\v^      conclude  by  sug- 
gcstiiTg  a  few  iicw  directions  school 

;  n^^^^  investigate  for 

_  ^future  <}e\'ciopm^^ 

Bfoddcnmg  the  scope  of  the  school 
redding  clinic.     Lick  of  successful 

_  readings  ekj^riences  inay  l)e  viewed  as 
sympgnmtic  or  causative  of  other 
prpW^mS^tie  p^^^^  defHinding  upon 

the  discipline  from  which  one  ap- 
proaches the  pupil.  It  seems  that 
where  possible,  school  clinic  personnel 
should  ask  for  multidisciplinary  help 
oh  a  case  where  unknown  or  poorly 
understood  factors  complicate  the  re- 
meiliation  task.  For  example,  we  have 
found  great  cooperation  from  the 
ophthalmolbgical  ph}sic!ans*  group  in 
Kansas  City  in  our  efforts  to  help  a 
child  who  liad  an  undetected  case  of 
iiastagnuis.  These  men  contributed 
lenses,  sight-saving  material,  and  con- 
sultative support  for  our  efforts.  We 
have  had  similar  cooperation  from  pe- 
diatricians, psychiatrists,  social  agen- 

~  cies,  and  church  groups. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  the 
school  clinic  needs  to  buy  service  of  a 
niultidisciplinary  ty|)c  Our  experi- 
ence is  that  forccd-togetherness  of  sfd- 
cialists  often  has  painful  consequences. 
Rather,  we  suggest  seeking  voluntary 
help  from  the  professional  groups  nien- 
t|nn«/j.    We  have  found  many  useful 
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|)ersons  in  the  community  who  want  to 
find  ways  to  ser\'e  the  schools. 
Everybody  asks  professional  groups 
for  money,  but  it  is  the  expertise; they- 
can  offer  us  which  is  our  most \*aluablc 
resource. 

Research.  Eighty-five  percent,  of 
the  clinic  cases  referred  to  us  from 
surrounding  Kansas  City  school  sysr 
terns  are  cured  of  their  reading  prob^ 
lems  by  simple  reteaching  of  basic 
skills.  These  pupils  get  bctier  with^^^ 
the  use  of  exotic  reniedial  teachniques,, 
and  they  often  are  able  to  attain 
enougli  skill  <levelopment  in  one  scf 
mester  to  enable  them  to  participate, in- 
regular  classroom  reading  activities 
successfully.  This  suggests  that,  if  the 
pupil  had  l>een  approached  properly 
concerning  reading  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  would  not  have  become  a  dis- 
abled reader.  This  further  suggests 
that  the  school  system's  reading  pro- 
gram may  be  creating  reading  prob- 
lems while  the  clinic  is  trj-ing  to  cure 
them.  It  is  in  this  area,  the  study. of  the 
origin  of  reading  problems  referred  to 
the  school  clinic,  where  the  school  sys- 
tem may  correct  or  adjust  itself  and  its 
programs  in  such  a  way  to  prevent 
reading  problems  from  occurring  in 
the  first  place. 

Training.  The  school  clinic  can 
serve  as  a  good  place  for  "advanced 
practice  teaching'*  for  teachers  in  the 
school  system  who  are  interested  in 
helping  slow  or  reluctant  readers. in 
their  own  classrooms,  or  for  the  purr 
pose  of  training  new  clinicians.  By 
asking  the  principal  to  budget  an  extra, 
substitute  teacher's  pay  for  one-half 
day  for  a  full  year,  al)Out  eight  teach- 
ers can  be  sent  to  the  school  reading 
clinic  to  observe  and  participate  with 
the  clinician  in  barning  her  strategies 
and  techniques,  learning  about  mate- 
rials and  in  lear.mig  all  the  appropriate 
diagnostic  procedures  for  use  in  her 
own  classroom. 

The  school  clinic,  in  order  to  justify 
its  extremely  high  cost,  must  search 
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for/wayVtp  DJA}>S  ']^clf  valuable  to  the 
khopl;  system  i li  ways  \vl i id i  exten A 
teyond  the  walls  of  the  clinic  itself. 
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.A  ^Reading  Center  for 

Disabled  Readers 

M.  Jank  Johnson 
White  Plains,  New  York. 
Public  Schools 

Tin:  READINO  CKNTi.k  in  White  Plains 
is  one  component  of  our  reading  im- 
provement program  under  Title  I. 
ESEA,  which  is,  in  turn,  an  extension  of 
the  (leveloi)inental  reading  i)rograin. 
Since  the  total  program  is  being  con- 
tinually reassessed,  and  since  any  seg- 
ment must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  total  program,  some  background 
inforniation  is  needed  to  explain  the 
evolution  of  the  present  program  as 
well  as  ]>ossible  plans  for  the  future. 

Background 
The  city  of  White  Plains  is  an  urban- 
suburban  commuiiitv  in  Westchester 
County,  twenty- three  miles  north  of 
midtown  Manhattan.  The  jwpulation 
of  50,485  (i960)  includes  a  wide 
socioeconomic  cross  section.  Of  an  es- 
tiniated  10/37  school  age  children  re- 
siding in  White  Plains,  approximately 
19.5  percent  come  from  low  income 
and  welfare  families. 
^  The  public  school  system  consists  of 
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ten  elementary  schools,  three  junior 
high  schools^  and  one  senior  higli' 
school.  In  addition  there  are  seven 
nonpublic  schools  in  White  Plains. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  tlie  Ele-: 
mentary-Secoiidary  Education  Act  \\\ 
1965.  reading  had  been  a  major  fociis 
of  the  White  Plains  professional  staff. 
A  develoi)incntal  reading  program,  Kr 
12,  had  been  cooperativeK*  develpj>e(l 
by  the  stafT  and  needs  had  i>een  ideiiii- 
fied.  In  addition,  elemeiitaryVaiid:  sec- 
ondary teachers  had  participated  in  a 
^erie^  of  in-service  workshops  directed 
toward  the  diagnosis  and  remediation 
_of  readingdiflficulties. 

Wheii  Title  I  funds  became  available 
current  standardized  test  results^  as 
well  as  teacher  and  parent  questioiK 
iiaires  indicated  tliat  the  reading  61 
children  who  had^not.J'esi)Onded  to 
conventional  classroom  appfoaches, 
was  still  a  major  area  of  concern; 

Of  those  children  in  grades  four 
through  nine  who,  according  to  stan- 
dardized testing,  were  reading  one  to^ 
more  than  three  years  below  grade 
level,  seventy  i>ercent  were  froiii  fam- 
ilies designated  by  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  .as  low  income. 

Social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
other  staff  member?,  have  observed 
that  many  of  these  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  have  a  negative  .self 
image  ai!j  negative  attitude  toward 
school.  It  is  felt  that  these  negative 
feelings  and  attitudes  are  in  part  a  re- 
sult of  their  frustration  and  failure  in 
school  work. 

In  view  of  the  above  finditigs,  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  use  all  of  the  Title 
I  funds  allocated  to  White  Plains  for 
the  improvenient  of  reading^and  other 
language  arts. 

The  program  was  based  on  the  belief 
and  hope  that  children  working  in 
small  groups  in  a  supportive  setting, 
with  instructio:^  geared  to  theii  indi- 
vidual needs  and  levels,  would  feel  free 
to  spen*  learn  to  li.sten,  and  show 
good   in.   jvement   in  reading  and 
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otfier  K'liigimge  arts.  Tliib,  in  turn, 
should  enable  iheni  to  function  more 
successfuiiy.  in  otlier  academic  areas 
ancr  result  in  improved  self-image  and 
^attitude  toAvard  education.  Since,  as  a 
fes^^^^^^  ot  the  White  Plains  Racial  Bal- 
jiHcc  Hlah.-each-  school  has  a  share  of 
edhcationally  deprived  Negro  children, 
ihe-prpgram  s^^^  also  contribute  to- 
iyairdn^^^^^    satisfactory  integration. 

■  "Program  content 

The  program  has  three  components : 

1.  The  Reading  Center  for  c'lildren 
experiencing  severe  reading  di»abili- 
iies.  Tiiese  children,  assigned  to 
groiips  of  eight  to  ten  according  to 
their  instructional  reading  level  and 
age,. meet  five  days  a  week,  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 

2.  Corrective  and  remedial  reading 
in  the  schools  is  provided  for  children 
with  less  severe  disabilities  or  children 
wlio  seem  toJ)u  unable  to  profit  from 
aii  intensive  program  of  instructiqn. 
Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  program 
spend  one-half  day  at  the  center  and 
one-lialf  day  in  the  public  <ind  non- 
public schools  teaching  groups  of  three 
to  five  children,  three  to  five  times  a 
week  for  thirty  to  forty  minute  pe- 
riods. This  instruction  i^  in  addition 
to  regular  reading  in.->truction  in  the 
classrooms. 

Teachers   in    the   schools  pro\ide 
Vemforcement  and  support  for  children 
returning   to  the  schools   from  the 
center.  They  also  recommend  to  the 
reading  center  chikheii  wlio  need  a 

mnrf^  intfttKive  prog^'ani,   

3  In-service  training.  The  direc- 
tor has  worked  with  the  teachers  in  the 
program  to  help  prepare  them  for 
more  intensive  work  with  classioom 
teachers.  In  the  meantime  the  teach- 
er&  and  the  director  ha\e  been  partici- 
pating in  faculty  meetings  devoted  to 
reading  (held  both  at  the  center  and  \\\ 
the  schools),  working  with  teachers 
through  informal  contacts  concerning 
inHividuals  and  small  groups  of  chil- 
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dren  and  generally  making  themselves 
available  and  known  as  helpful  re- 
sources. Somewhat  more  formal  and 
intensified  work  with  teachers  is  being 
planned  for  next  year. 

Selection  of  students 
Initially  the  program  was  designed 
to  service  pupils  in  grades  four 
through  twelve.  Additional  assistance 
for  teacliers  and  children  at  the  pri- 
mary level  was  provided Jn  the  devel- 
opmental reading  organization. 

The  following  basic  criteria  are  ob- 
served in  selecting  pupils  for  the  pro- 
gram: First,  children  are  selected  who 
have  about  average  or  above  average 
intelligence  with  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween general  mental  abilities  and 
reading  level  as  estimated  by  a  test 
free  from  a  reading  component;  ability 
to  understand  materials  read  to  them; 
success  in  nonreading  fields;  and  data 
on  reading  progress  from  formal  and 
informal  testing  programs,  c\irriculum 
records,  observations  and  recommen- 
dations from  teachers,  principals,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers.  Sec- 
ond, pnorit)  is  given  to  pupils  who 
ha\e  reading  disability  as  their  major 
problem.  During  the  second  year  of 
the  program,  preference  was  given  to 
children  who  had  been  in  the  program 
and  who  were  recommended  to  receive 
continued  specicil  instruction  in  their 
schools  or  at  the  reading  center. 

During  the  initial  screening  in  the 
spring  of  1966,  all  public  and  non- 
public school  pupils  in  grades  four 
through—twelve — ^vvho — were — reconi^ 
mended  by  any  member  of  the  profes- 
•>i(>nal  staff  as  needing  special  reading 
help  were  given  individual  diagnostic 
reading  tests.  Approximately  1,200 
pupils  were  tested.  The  basic  informal 
devices  used  were  graded  word  lists 
and  informal  reading  and  listening  in- 
ventories. These  were  supplemented 
!)>  informal  tests  of  phonic  knowledge 
and  «'iuditory  and  v  isual  discrimination. 
Findings  concerning  each  pupil's  in- 
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U  ..iStriictipnal  ieyel  and  specific  reading 
.  meecls  \ve^e  summarued  on  a  form 
;;\.  :wKic^^^  background  infonna- 

.>f  .  4iqn  for  fiirdier 

f      sUidy  qh^remcKliatiqn    In  cases  where 
4he.:fecprds^  that  limited  gen- 

^    ^rS*  important 
V ,  contfibtiting  factor^  individual  uisc's 
-Ayere<a(^^  and  the  results  care- 

.foljy.  studjedi^  final  recomnienda- 
iipil  Sjwere^mad^  , 

^pX;the  4fW  tested.  354  in 

^grades  four  through  nine  and  118  in 
^grades  ten  through  twelve  were  evahi- 
/     Jited- as  reading:  at  least  two  or  more 
years-belovy  their  expectancy  level,  A 
total- of  488  were  reading  one  to  tAo 
years  i)elo\yr 
z.         The  second  year,  die  program  was 
^     extended  to  include  children  in  second 
and.  third  grades.    At  the  high  school 
:       level   (grades  ten  through  tuehc). 
preference  was  given  to  tenth  grade 
students.    This  was  in  keeping  with 
^    projected  long-range  plans  for  earlier 
diagnosis,  correction,  and  prevention. 

Ninety  to  one  huiulred  students  se- 
lected as  de&cribed  abo\e  from  among 
V_  those  pupils  in  grades  two  tiirough 
nine,  reading  approximately  two  or 
more  years  below  their  expectancy 
level  arc  assigned  to  the  reading  cen- 
ter. Classes  for  approxnnately  fort\ 
s^*''dents  in  grades  ten  through  tweUe 
aie  Held  at  the  high  school.  Corrective 
and  some  remedial  reading  cases  re- 
ceive small  group  ini>tructit>r  at  their 
own  schools. 

The  final  selection  of  students  to  at- 
tend the  reading  center  jsniade  by  the 
director  of  the  reading  center  and  the 
principal  of  each  school,  in  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  pupil  person- 
nel staff  and  the  helping  teachers. 
Pupils  and  the  parents  of  pupils  se- 
lected are  contacted  by  the  principal, 
school  social  .worker,  or  school  psy- 
chologist prior  to  the.  opening  of 
school.  The  purpose  of  this  contact  is 
to  ascertain  and,  perhaps,  stimulate  in- 
st,  motivation,   and  cooperation. 
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This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  finjd 
selection,  particularly  of  the  older  stu- 
dents. 

Organization  of  the  reading  center 

The  program  is  staffed  with  twelve 
reading  teachers,  thirty  unpaid  volun- 
teers, a  part-time  psychologist,  a 
clerk-typist,  and  a  director.  Nine  of 
the  teachers  spend  one-half  day  at  the 
reading  center  and  one-half  day  in  the 
schools.  This  arrangement  was  origi- 
nally a  democratic  solution  to  the 
problem  that  all  Init  one  teaclier  asked 
to  be  assigned  to  the  reading  center. 
However,  the  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional development  and  cominunication 
provided  by  diis  arrangement  have 
■been  most  advantageous. 

The  main  segment  of  the  rer^ding 
center  is  located  in  a  large,  well  main- 
tained elementar}  and  junior  high 
school.  Seven  fulUsized  classrooms 
and  an  office  are  used  for  reading  cen- 
ter activities.  The  teachers  at  the 
reading  center  teach  reading,  other 
language  arts,  and  study  skills  for  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  five  days  a 
week,  to  groups  of  eight  to  ten  chil- 
dren. The  children  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  reading  levels,  then  age. 
The  children  who  attend  the  morning 
session  are  picked  up  by  bus  near  the*- 
homes  and  delivered  to  the  center  i,^ 
9:00  a.m.  They  are  returned  to  their 
>chools  in  time  for  Imich  at  school. 
The  afteiiioon  children  are  picked  up 
after  lunch  and  returned  after  school 
to  locations  near  their  homes. 

VViienever  possible,  tlie  locaL  school 
prograius  are  arranged  so  that  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  reading  center 
will  he  able  to  participate  in  nrt,  nnisic, 
and  physical  education.  They  must  be 
scheduled  for  math  in  their  home 
schools.  Arrangements  are  also  made 
for  reading  center  students  to  be  in- 
cluded in  special  activities  ftrips, 
parties,  athletic  events,  special  assem- 
bly programs)  at  thetr  schools.  All  of 
the  students  are  given  administrative 
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credit  for  any  subjects,  except  inathe- 
inatjc^.'that' th<:y^.n  :is  a  result  of  at- 
tending tiiereadin  center. 

Teachers  at  the  reading  center  are 
assisted  by  thirty  un|)aid  vohinteers. 
Aiost  voiuiiteers  are  at  the  center  two 
qne^half  days  each  week.  They  work 
d^ifecHy'  ivid  under  the 

^^'5S<^t>"n  pf^tlie  ieacher.  providing  ad- 
ditional^ attention,  help  with 
Trading  a^^^^  in  their  !nde|H:n- 
dent-work. 

JEachisTiite  reading  center  is 

given  a  psychological  evaluation  by  the 
reading  center  psychologist  or  one  of 
the  psyciiologists  assigned  to  the  school 
sysfeii.  Services  of  the  social  wo»-ker» 
loine-sciiool  counselor,  and  the 
health  officer  are  effected  through  the 
home  school. 

Ah  imi)ortant  objectixe  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  increai>e  the  in\oI\ement  uf 
jxirents  in  the  learin'ng  experiences  of 
their  children.  Before  or  immediately 
iifter  the  oiv^nhig  of  mtIiooI.  the  direc- 
tor contacts  the  parents  uf  students  in 
j'rades  lliree  through  nine  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, explain  why  their  child  was  se- 
lected, and  explain  the  importance  of 
their  involvement.  i£arly  in  the  school 
year  parents  are  invited  to  attei.d  an 
evening  coffee  hour  at  the  center  and 
to  meet  with  their  child's  teacher.  The 
director  and  staff  send  written  invita- 
tions to  |)arents.'  the  children  write  let- 
ters, and  eacfi  teacher  calls  or  per- 
sonally contacts  the  parents  of  her 
children.    Transportation  is  provided 

wlTcn-nccessnrj-:  

The  equivalent  of  one  fidl-tinie 
teacher  is  assigned  to  the  high  school 
center.  During  the  1966-67  school 
year,  this  teacher  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  study  skills  to  two  grouf)s  of 
eight  to  ten  students  who  had  se\ere 
reading  problems  {iiistrnctional  levels 
second  to  fifth  grade)  two  consecutixe 
fifty-minute  periods,  five  da>s  a  week. 
In  addition,  the  teacher  taught  two 
"^1    ictive"   groups,  one  at  White 
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Plains  High  School  and  one  at  paro- 
chial high  school,  one  |)eriod  a  day, 
five  days  a  week.  This  year  six  groups 
of  six  to  ten  predominantly  tentli  gra(Ie 
students  are  receiving  instruction  in 
reading  and  study  skills  one  fifty-miri- 
nte  period  a  day.  five  days  a  week.  At 
the  l>eginning  of  the  year,  the  instnic- 
tional  rt.ding  lex  els  of  these  students 
ranged  from  fifth  to  eighth  grade. 
Students  assigned  to  the  reading 
classes  receive  credit  for  English. 

Instructional  procedures  for 
secondary  school  students 

The  basic  therapeutic  and  instnic- 
tional  principles  which  are  observe  -{  by 
the  teachers  of  older  students  differ 
from  those  followed  by  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary students  in  degree  i.nd  em- 
phasis rather  than  kind.  However, 
since  this  discussion  is  concerned  with 
a  reading  center  for  secondary  stu- 
dents, the  rest  of  this  paper  will  be 
more  (hrectly  related  to  the  procedures 
followed  in  classes  for  children  in 
grades  six  through  eleven. 

I  asked  one  of  our  teachers  who 
works  very  successfully  with  junior 
high  age  pupils.  "How  do  you  do  it?" 
She  answered.  "First  of  all,  you  have 
to  estahi-sh  a  rapport  with  the  kids. 
Vou  ha\c  to  like  them,  be  interested  in 
them  as  human  bemgs,  understand 
their  frustrations.  You  have  to  have 
faith  that  you  can  help  them,  make 
them  aware  of  their  needs  and  abilities 
by  involving  tliem  in  the  diagnosis  and 
<-'v<dtj?^tion.  You  convince  them  that 
they  can  learn  by  honest  praise,  en- 
couragement, and  sup|)ort." 

The  basic  therapeutic  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  above  comments,  impor- 
tant in  all  teaching,  are  vital  when 
working  with  pupils  who  have  experi- 
enced years  of  frustration  and  failure. 
The  climate  created  by  members  of  a 
staff,  who  live  and  work  by  these  prin- 
ciples is  a  major  element  in  the  su<fcess 
we  have  had. 
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Sdsic  techniques 

The  Fcrnald  approach  usituj  visual, 
auditory,  kincstlwtic,  tactile,  in  an  ana- 
lytic ittethod.  In  general,  the  words  to 
be  studied  are  tliose  the  pupils  encoun- 
ter rih  their  reading  or  need  for  their 
individual  writing.  The  Feniald  ap- 
proach combines  training  in  many 
skillsahroiigh  a^method  tliat  older  stu- 
dents will  understand  and  accept.  It 
provides  training  in  visr.al  ar.d  audi- 
'torv  association,  sequencing,  and  mem- 
ory- Skill  in  phonics  and  syllabication 
can  be  acquired  without  formal  drill 
lessons.  ' 

The  QiUingham  -jpproach.  using  vi- 
sual, auditory,  kinesthi  tic.  tactile,  in  a 
synthetic  method.  Some  pupils  who 
are  csseinially  bcgiiining  readers  have 
responded  lO  the  logic  and  security  of 
starting  with  small  basic  units,  thor- 
oughly reinforced.  Linguistic  and 
nrosrramed  readers  have  been  useful  a.s 
materials  for  tins  approach. 

Instructional  principles 

Pupils  are  taught  at  their  instruc- 
tional level.  Whenever  possible  high- 
interest,  low-vocabulary  materials  are 
used.  However,  particularly  at  lower 
levels,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  enough  high-interest  material  to 
provide  the  much  heeded  repetition 
and  reinforcement.  When  tb.is  is  e.K- 
piained,  Uie  pupils  accept  basal  readers 
and  linguistic  materials  as  a  meaus  to 
an  end,  probably  because  they  feel  suc- 
cess and  growth  as  Uiey  proceerl  from 

one  level  to  the  next.   

rndTvulualizecir  ^Tlie 
technique   for  each 


Instruction  is 
most  successful 

pupil  is  suggested  by  diagnostic  testing 
and  confirmed  through  trial  and  error. 
VoUmteers  make  a  great  contribntum, 
helping  to  provide  the  indi\idnal  atten- 
tion, reassurance,  and  interest  these 
students  need.  Various  audiovisual 
aids  are  used  for  motivation,  practice, 
and  reinforcement.  Available  equip- 
ment includes  typewriters,  tape  re- 
^    ders,  controlled  readers,  Craig  re^l- 


ers,  filiiistrip  and  niotiou  picture  pro- 
jectors, tacliistoscopes,  Uie  Flasli-X, 
and  language  masters.  The  niaciiines 
are  operated  iiidcpendeutly  by  the  pu- 
pds  as  the  teachers  work  with  individ- 
uals or  very  small  groups. 

All  sensory  padiways  are  used.  A 
great  deal  of  writing,  through  dicta- 
tion, copying,  tracing,  tachistoscopic 
devices,  as  well  as  creative  and  ex|)osi- 
tory  writing,  is  done  in  connection 
with  all  approaches. 

Coiitiiiuo.is  reinforcement  and  prac- 
tice is  given  dirougli  a  great  deal  of 
reading  of  supplementary  and  trade 
books,  individually  and  in  pairs. 

The  daily  program  is  structured  by 
the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  class.  Since  die  students  arc  in- 
volved in  their  own  ongoing  evalua- 
tion, few  (picstions  are  raised.  Initially 
the  activities  are  short  and  varied.  As 
the  year  progresses,  the  students  are 
able-  and  willing  to  concentrate  for 
longer  periods. 

The  curriculum 

The  curriculum  at  the  reading  cen- 
ter includes  the  following: 

1.  Basic  reading  skills  as  described 
above. 

2.  Reading  in  the  content  areas  and 
study  skills— including  outlining, 
sunimari'/.iug,  recall,  study  of 
maps,  charts,  and  graphs.  In- 
itially, materials  at  the  i)upirs 
instructional  levels  are  used. 
Whenever  possible,  the  subject 
matter  is  correlated  with  topics 

— -  are — sruTlpag — in— their 
schools.  As  the  students  ap- 
proach grade  level  in  reading, 
their  own  textbooks  are  used. 


3.  Writing,  iiicludiiig  organization, 
CO  aeiit.  spelling,  and  mechanics. 

Progress  and  plans  for  the  future 
We  have  not  discovered  a  revolu- 
tionary new  approach.  We  have  struc- 
tured a  situation  where  we  can  teach 
•'iiearlv  as  well  as  we  know  how." 


Organi;jation 

Ehthusiastic,  warm,  competent  teach- 
^  ers  have  the  space,  inateriaU.  cqiiip- 
nfeiit,  class  size,  assistance,  and  desire 
loJndividiiahze  instruction. 

According  to  standardised  tCbting 
and  informal  instructional  levels,  the 
nicah  gain  for  secondary  btiidents  the 
first  full  year  of  the  program  Wiu-  iwu 
ve.Hr5.  :Informar  in\entorics  (stan 
fcdized^  t^  \vill  be  adminiitcrcd  in 
jiine)  indicate  t ha  the  -econd  year'^ 
l^ins  iviir  at  least  equal  those  of  the 
first  year  However,  the  range  \va.> 
-ivVide. 

A  forn:a!  follo-.v  i:p  study  h  being 
planned.  An  informal  survey  \va> 
made  of  thirty  student*  in  grado  seven 
through  nine  wlio  have  been  in  the 
program  for  two  years.  T'.\ent\ -five 
of  these  pupils  have  made  approxi- 
-mtely  four  to  five  years'  gain  in  read- 
ing. Of  thiftCCPx  who  arc  now  rea(h'ng 
at  sixtii^grade  level  or  above,  ten  are 
doing  at  least  average  work  in  their 
regidaf  classrooms.  Twelve  of  the.se 
pupils  are  now  literate  (reading  ai  ap- 
prbxhnately  fifth  grade  level).  Pupils 
ha\c  luatle  draniutic  proirres.s  in  read- 
ing but  are  still  functioning  well  be- 
low grade  level.  The  luJal  iiibtriictional 
program  for  tliese  children  i>  being 
caretfilly  studied. 

Five  pupils  have  :;:ai!e  very  slo- 
progress.    For  these  children,  teaching, 
"as  well  ar>  we  know  how"  iiasn't  been 
enough. 

For  White  Plains  at  this  ti!>ie.  the 
effects  of  the  program-have  been  posi- 
Manv  studci'its  in^provcd 
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fur  next  \ear.  a  demoubtratioii- work- 
shop for  high  school  teachers. 

HopefidK.  as  the  total  instructional 
program  evolves,  the  individual  needs 
of  most  students  can  be  met  within  the 
regular  school  i>etting.  .-\s  part  of  the 
total  program,  our  innnediate  plans 
center  around  two  areas,  increased 
connniinication  with  classroom  teach- 
ers, and  continued  search  fjr  more 
specific  diagnostic  and  remedial  proce- 
dures for  reaching  those  ptipils  who 
are  progressing  very  slowly  tiirougii 
traditionally  sound  remedial  teaciiing. 
We  are  in  tiie  process  of  adapting 
some  techniques  that  iiave  been  used 
with  younger  ciiildren  for  training  m 
visual  and  auditory  perception  for  pos- 
sible use  with  secondary  level  students. 


Reading  Clinics 

Lois  I.  Michael 
L'niversitv  of  South  Florida 


IN  A  Disrrs«;iox  of  re.vdixg  clinics 

as  a  vehicle  throtigh  which  disabled 

readers  are  helped  it  would  seem  to  I>e 

desirable  first  to  look  at  the  various 

kinds  of  reading  clinics.  Following 

this,  we  will  examhie  the  functions  of 

reading  clinics  and  finally,  outline  the 

basic  considerations  in  developing  a 

rearling  clinic. 

First,  let  iis  define  the  term  "reading 

clinic"  so  diat  there  will  be  a  common 

.X.I        .  ,  hJi^t-'  of  understanding  from  which  to 

r.e.     .Many  stuacrits  iia^e  mutrovcd  ,     *          t  •    ^  •  i 

T—r      r,  ; — ; — -,  "  '  .  ,7  ^  proceed: — /Vs-tTKcd  in-nns^papcrrTead^- 

tneir  reacnng  and  other  aneruaire  skd  s  ■      r  •      n  i  i     i  ■ 

,        .   „  -  iMg  chmc  will  be  con.sidered  an  nistitu- 

some  drauKiticallv.    We  are  deveion-  .1  r  •  .  .■ 

^   ■t>tni|»  vvlio.se  prnnarv  nmction  is  to  O'ag- 

nig  an  experienced,  mformcd  staff  of^  disability  and  prescribe 

reading  tec.cners  who  are  i)ecomiug  provide  remediation. 


"known'*  as  helpful  rchources.  More 
reading  teachers  at  the  elementary  I'.vel 
and  some  at  the  jniii»>r  higli  level  are 
being  asked  to  participate  in  plaimiuj; 
slrcmger  preventive,  developmental, 
and  corrective  reading  piogr.iin.s  in  the 
Q    ooms     We  are  now  considering 
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Prhicipally.  t'  ere  are  three  kinds  of 
reading  clinics:  the  private  reading 
clinic,  the  pid)lic  school  reading  clinic, 
and  the  university  reading  cHnic. 
While  one  (U'  the  long  range  goals  or 
objective.")  of  each  type  is  to  help  dis- 
abled readers,  there  are  other  immedi- 
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atcr  sHort  ternv  and  long  range  objec- 
tives whicK  will  (lifTe^  among  tlieni. 

iThe. private  reading  clinics  are  umx- 
^aiiy/ developed  by  iridic  idnals  or  gronps 
lihdi^^^^^^^^  who  have  skills  and 
.conipetencies  .they  wish  to  sell.  While 
-one  .of  their-  primary  objectives  is 
ij|>edin&f}' :gain^  within  itself  is  not 
-ofijj^tfo^^^  thongh  no  man 

Jives  J)y^!)r^^^^^  neither  does  he 

:Iive:.iong  wTth^^^^^^  At  the  present 
timetiiere  a^^  reqnirements  as 

tp^prpof.of  the  c6m|>etency  of  individu- 
:aiy  establish  a  private 

jr^dihg  clinic.  Tliere  are  a!)Onnding 
.thro  "dyslexia  clinics" 

operated  by  anyone  who  can  spell  the 
-word  ami.  sta^^^^^  by  "clinicians"  who 
have  never  ha(l  any  cour:>e  work  relat- 
ing to  reading  or  reading  skills. 

.Many  times  the  teacliing  of  reading 
is  incor|K)rated  in  an  edncational  eval- 
uation cHr-ic  or  center.  Again  in  this 
situation,  it  is  not  reqnired  that  those 
who  ojwate  or  serve  as  clinicians  he 
certified  as  reading  specialists  or  clini- 
cians. 

However,  there  are  a  nuniber.  and  it 
is  growing,  of  competent,  trained,  and 
certified  |>eo|)le  who  feel  that  they  pre- 
fer to  offer  their  services  on  an  indi- 
vidual and  private  basis.  The.se  people 
are  professional  in  their  relatioiiMiips 
with  clients.  They  make  no  wild 
promises  about  the  results  of  simcial 
techniques  such  as  patterning,  walking 
boards,  or  other  attention  getting  de- 
vices. Tliese  private  clinics  provide  an 

 opportunitv  for  persons  who  may  pre- 

fer  to  seek  help  from  a  private  source 
rather  than  from  a  public  school  or 
university  clinic. 

There  should  >e  no  objection  to  pri- 
vate reading  clinics  but  there  should  be 
a  \yav  develoiHid  to  assure  that  those 
who  seek  and  f)ay  for  services  for 
reading  disabilities  are  diagnosed  and 
treated  by  professionally  trained  read- 
ing personnel. 
The  public  school  reading  clinic  is 
O  „oming  a  fixture  in  many  .school  sys- 


terns.  The  St.  Louis  school  system 
provides  the  most  outstanding  example 
*  of  a  pioneer  effort  in  die  establishment 
of  a  public  school  reading  clinic  in  the 
mi(M940's.  The  description  of  the  or- 
ganizational pattern  aiul  procedures  in 
clinical  practice  are  still  used  as  gui<ler 
lines  for  school  systems  in  setting  up 
reading  clinics. 

Public  school  clinics  may  vary  in 
size  or  in  scope  of  activities.  Some 
school  systems  set  up  a  reading  clinic 
as  a  unit  almost  unto  itself^  while  oth- 
ers include  it  in  a  center  widi  access  to 
other  kinds  of  S|)ecial  help.   In  recent 
vears.  with  the  advent  of  Title  I  and 
Title  III  funds,  public  school  reading 
clinics  have  multiplied  and  expanded. 
Iimovative  concepts  in  clinical  services 
have  been  developed.  One  that  seems 
to  hold  a  great  deal  of  promise  is  the 
mobile  reading  clinic.  Mobile  diagnos- 
tic units  have  been  set  up  and  are  in 
u>c  in  several  school  systems  to  pro- 
vide services  to  students  who  would 
not  be  reached  otherv.i*?c.  This  cluni- 
nates  the  need  for  providing  transpor- 
tation for  students  to  a  centralized 
p(  "ut  and  also  takes  care  of  the  ever 
present  problem  of  space  for  clinical 
services. 

More  and  more  public  schools  are 
approaching  learning  disabilities  from 
the  inultidisciplinary  viewpoint  so  that, 
instead  of  reading  clinics,  guidance 
clinics,  or  psychological  clinics,  we 
have  child  study  centers  which  incor- 
porate all  these  services.  In  settings 
„oL  this  tvpe  the  skills  of  the  various 


clinical  people  are  incorporated  to  give 
clinicians  a  bettor  look  at  the  total 
child. 

A  numl)er  of  states  luive  developed 
certification  re(|uirenients  for  reading 
s|>ecialists  and  clinicians.  This  helps 
to  insure  that  properly  trained  profes- 
sional people  will  be  working  with 
children  referred  for  reading  disabili- 
ties. Most  of  our  states  are  moving 
toward   establishing  certification  re- 
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.qnirenients  for  reading  4>ecialibts  and 
clinicians.-  . 

.  The  ;university  or  college  reading 
clinic  inay  be  classified  in  two,  large 
categories.  Itihi-iy  be  part  of  the  instP 
:tuti6n*s  tfaiiiing  program  in  teacher 
cdiicatjojj  and^^^  to  elenien 

t-iry  .and  secojid^^  school  children  or 
it^niay  be.  ^^^^  clinical  ^er\ice^  to 
stuilents  of  tjie  iini\ersit\  who  have 
/reading,  an d^^^^^^^^  problems.  It  may 
Ibe  a  cbiii  both.  Since  the 

second \fiincU^  is  not  a^  relevant  to 
^tjie  theine.of/thc^C-(liscu^^ioni,  we  will 
consider  the  :iiin"\erbit>  reading  clinic 
as ,  I  lay  iiig  ill  ree  pr  in  i  ar  \  ob  j  ect  i  \  es :  to 
tram  reading  teacher;,,  special  i^t^  aiitr 
cUn^cian^>;  to  pronu^te  research  in  the 
teach iiig  of  fciiding  and  in  cau:>e:>. 
j)re\eiition  and  feinediatioii  of  reading 
(li>abiiitie»;  and  tu  pru\ide  ^er\ices  for 
dis«'ibied  readers. 

In  examining  the  finictu*ii.'»  of  read- 
ing clinics,  it  i^  ol)scr\ed  again  that  pi  i- 
vate.  public  school,  and  univcrsit\  read- 
ing chnics  have  at  lea^t  one  function  in 
common.  All  three  have  tiie  ultini.ite 
objective  of  helping  disabled  readers. 
Other  objecti\eb  ina\  be  di\ergeiit  but 
without  tiiii  baoic  one  that  '\i>  iiu  reason 
for  the  e.\ibteiice  of  ain  rcailiiig  clinic. 
Another  function  of  a  reading  clinic  i» 
to  provide  cla^^ruom  teacher^  willi  a>- 
iistance  in  deterniiiiig  what  reading 
disability  c.\iiti  and  reconiiiiendation> 
as  to  remedial  treatment.  A  third 
functii)!!  of  reading  clinic ->  nia\  l*e  the 
iniplementtUion  of  re^e.irch  uliicli  will 
hnestigatc  the  efYects  of  cert.iin  kind.-. 

oLreadiugJikitaictiuiu^cauiaLiactDrjiJu  

reading  di'>al)ilit\.  eJTecti\ciie>>  of 
diagno>tk  te>t.i.  and  other  fact^  J.ited 
to  tlic  reading  proce.>.>.  Koearcl.  in 
die  area  of  pre\eiition  of  reading  di.->- 
ability  should  be  uf  great  intcrc.^^t  to  the 
reading  clinic,  and  iii*t  cntm^h  i>  l*ein^ 
(lone  to  try  to  detoniiitie  ni^TC  elTcctive 
ways  of  preventing  reading  proUem> 
from  developing.  Reading  clinic^  h:i\v 
in  the  flics  of  tlieir  clients  a  n^i 
^jji'^unt  of  data  diat  nia\  be  n.^efui  in 
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research  studies  and  which,  when  ana- 
lyzed, will  help  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  A  fourth  function, 
which  is  unique  with  university  and 
college  reading  clinics,  is  that  of  train- 
ing reading  teachers,  specialists  and 
clinicians.  All  colleges  which  train 
teachers  offer  some  training  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  If  the  college  of- 
fer.s.  only  a  baccalaureate  <|egree  there 
niav  be  only  one  or  two  course  pff^f- 
ings  in  the  area  of  reading.  However, 
at  the  graduate  level,  the  university 
which  ofTers  a  graduate  program  in 
reading  vv  ill  train  students  in  at  least 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  developmen- 
tal reading,  diagnosis  and  leniediation. 
Maiiv  states  rc(|uire  twenty-seven  se- 
mester liour.s  in  reading  and  related 
areas  for  certification  as  a  reading  spe- 
cial i.>t.  Graduate  programs  in  reading 
'ulucatioii  are  developed  to  meet  or 
4irpa>s  the  iii illinium  requirements  set 
up  In  the  International  Reading  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tiie  development  of  a  r  ''iig  clinic 
iiiv  olv  es  four  basic  cc  .iterations : 
clientele,  the  objectives  or  purj)OSes  of 
a  reading  clinic,  implementation  of  ob- 
jectives, and  evaluation  of  objectives. 

Having  just  been  through  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  reading  clinic,  the 
writer  is  well  aware  of  the  many  trials 
an<l  tribulations  of  >ucli  an  effort. 
Htmever.  diere  is  one  factor  that 
.^eenis  to  he  unlimited.  There  will  be 
iin»re  re<^ne^ts  for  .service  than  will  be 
po>.>iblc  to  accept.  Teachers  who  are 
concerned.*'*  parents  who  are  frantic, 
.tnti  person^  who  have  reading  i)rob- 
lem.s  are  con.staiitly  seeking  help  widi 
ca>es  of  reading  disability  v  liich  defy 
the  regular  patterns  of  instruction. 
Maiiv  tillle^  a  parent,  after  discovering 
that  there  \>  a  reading  clinic  available, 
will  ct»ninient.  *itV  like  finding  a  door 
in  what  I  though    vas  a  blank  wall.'' 

Some  readin^  centers  focus  on 
adults,  some  ^erve  only  elementary 
j5cliool  pupils,  others  oniy  secondary  or 
college  students.  Of  cotirse,  there  are 
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ijiose  who  provide  ser\ice  for  all  agCi>. 
Xjie  type  of  client  5er\c(l  may  be  dc- 
fermined  by  whether  the  clinic  i.s  pri 
yate,  pubhc  schooK  or  uni\erMt\  ulcer- 
ated: However,  before  any  of  the 
other  considerations  can  be  examine^l  a 
.|iecision  as  to  the  l>pe  of  client  nui»t 
'felJiade; 

,  ,  Once  tliiS' decision  is  .nade  the  ob- 
jectives or  ^pur^^^        for  the  develup- 
niem  of  a  reacliiig  clinic  nuij>t  be  exam 
iiiedl  _  Agai  n  these  obj  ect i  \  e  ^  n i  a >  d e  - 
pejuj  uj)pn  tjie  type  of  clinic  and  cer- 

/M^l^S^"  oil  the  type  of  client  to  be 
served.  There  are  reading  clinics 
which  offer  oniy  diagno.stic  ier\  ice^, 
others  may  proyide  o.iI\  remedial  ser- 
vices^ some  lia\e  the  dcvelupmeni  of 
')^w  nj^-'diods  and  material  ai>  one  of 
their  prinuiry  objecii\e:>.  while  there 
are  clinich  uhich  are  concerned  with 
feseai^ch  and  dij>seniination  of  research 
findings.  l'niversil\  clinic.^  will  umi 
ally  incorporate  ail  d.e^e  objectives 
and  inchide  teaLlier  training  as  a  pri 
niary  objective.  Olnionuly.  the  deter- 
niinatioh  of  objecti\e^  i.s  tiie  second 
important  .step  in  the  (lc\elopnicnt  of  a 
readijig  cnnic. 

Follovvuig  thi^.  procedure^  nni.^t  be 

--.de\ eloped  to  impicnient  the  objective-. 
How  will  the  population  be  >electe*l' 
Criteria  nni=.t  be  efttablidie<l  for  this 
selection.  General!)  >pca!<ing.  i^ne  cri- 
terion will  ha\e  to  do  with  the  relation 
of  mental  age  to  chror,o|,>^icaI  aije  and 
achievement.  While  help  for  slow 
learners  and  the  meiitail\  retarded  i-^ 
fjbligatory.  tlicbe  student.-,  do  not  nece.^ 
— sariLy  fit  iiua  die  Gitegurv  uf  ilUiUIcd  _ 
reader.  We  will  denne  a  disabled 
rea<lcr  as  f»ne  who  readiiij^'  one  or 
more  \fari>  below  lii^  capacit\.  The 
»ise  of  an  individual  iniclligenre  te^t 
and  a  sur\e>  readin^^  te4  or  informal 
reading  inventory  giu>  us  thi.s  tvpt:  of 
infor-iiation,  Then,  a^  mentioned  I^'' 
fore,  age  will  be  an(jtlier  criterion  <k 
pending  upon  tbe  obj-cti\eN  uf  the 
clinic.  Another  nia\  rel.i'c  to  tlie  na- 
tm-p  of  Hie  disability.    Once  tiie  popu- 


lation ii,  ^elected,  then  begins  the  diag- 
noi>is  of  the  reading  disabilities. 

Deciijions  as  to  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  infurniation  iu  needed  must  be 
made.  A  minimum  would  include 
background  information  about  a  client 
including  school  record i>.  heaUli  rec- 
ords, and  records  of  any  other  efforts 
that  had  been  made  to  assist  with  the 
problem.  In  addition,  ui  formation, 
should  be  gathered  to  indicate  die  ca- 
pacity of  the  client  and  his  present 
functioning  level.  If  recent  infonna- 
tion  ib  not  available  relative  to  such 
pliNsical  factors  as  vision,  hearing, 
and  general  health  it  ijliould  be  ob- 
tained. Diagnostic  information  con- 
cerning die  client's  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities in  word  attack  skills  and 
conijirelienbion  ^kilU  mu.^t  be  collected 
as  well  a^  information  about  interests, 
,>Llf-concept.  and  ambitions  for  himself. 

If  the  reading  clinic  operates  as 
diagnostic  unit.  die:>e  (hita  will  \ield 
the  minimum  aniount  of  infornia?k)ii 
neLcx^ar\.  lloue\er.  if  the  clinic's 
function  i.s  aI>o  to  pn>\i(le  reniediai 
treatment,  then  record.^  uuiijt  be  kept 
to  indicate  methods  and  materials  used 
in  Correcting  di.">abilitie.>  discoxered  in 
tilt  diagno>is.  A  loij  or  anecdotal  rec- 
ord dcijcribing  activities  and  materials 
siuuild  be  written  each  time  the  clietit 
i.s  seen  b\  a  clinician.  It  a  clinic  is  de- 
veloping lieu  niaterial.s  or  methods, 
lecord.s  of  thi^  tvpe  plus  evaluative 
data  arc  vital. 

Tho^c  reacling  clinics  C(mcerned 
with  research  will  need  to  collect  infor- 
nirttion  and-keei>-  r ecord^-  of-t he-kinds- 
described  alio^e  in  addition  to  collect- 
ing data  regarding  plieiitMiiena  bcitig 
examined.  The  chnic  which  has 
tt  adier  trai»iing  as  one  of  its  objectives 
miist  keep  additional  reconls  coucern- 
in.i;  the  beiiavior  of  tlie  teacher-traii.ee. 
Uecon!  i\eeping  becomes  a  rather  ex- 
iiau.-^tui  ta.^k.  but  if  the  aini.'^  of  the 
(linic  are  to  be  acc(Mn|>lished  and  eval- 
uated etTectivelv  it  is  a  very  necessary 
ta'^k. 
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InipiementaHoii  of  objecti\es  nece»- 
sitales  a  staff  of  t|Ualifieil  people.  In 
order  to  carry-^out  e\en  the  must  basic 
objecti\es  of  a  reading  clinic  tiie  fol- 
lovying  .positions,  should  be  inchided : 
l:);a"4irectqr  who  is  highly  trained  and 
competent  in  .the  field  uf  reading.  2) 
teachers  or  clinicians  who  work  under 
the  supervision " of -the  directors  (these 
Jeache'rs^or  .clinicians  .should  either  be 
xertified  in  reading  or  be  trainees  in 
5Stipe rvised^^c  in ical  prac t  ice ) .  \3  )  a  ste - 
Miogfapher;,  a^^        the  services  readily 
.availcible  of  siich  people  as  a  school 
Jp^cljplogist,  counselor,  and 

.4  socjy  \vpfkeK 

Material^  atid  equipment  needed  will 
vary^from  cHnic  to  clinic,  hut  there  are 
types  oi  niaterial  applicable  to  all  re.id- 
jiig  clinics.  Tests  as  already  described 
are  required*  Materials  to  provide  re- 
mediation will  include  commercial  and 
teacher-made  acti\  it ies  tw  develo])  s] 
cific  word  attack  and  cumprehe!K->ion 
skill:>,  hooks  of  high  interest  le\el  aiul 
low  vocabulary  count.  A  re.Kl\  clinic 
lia>  an  obligation  to  u.^e  new  m.iteri.il> 
and  equipment  heing  de\  eloped  in 
order  to  ai>se&i>  their  etTecti\ctic*.s. 
Equipment  Mich  as  a  tachii>tiacupe  a 
recorder,  storieu  on  film  i>tiip.>?  dc 
signed  to  mo\e  «it  \ar\ii.;j;  rate.-,  of 
speed  and  other  auiiiu  \  isu.il  iie\ice.s 
are  a\ailable.  nuue\er,  the  empha>is 
should  alwa\j>  be  on  material  that  wil! 
help  correct  disabilities,  be  applicable 
to  the  rctuling  i>f  the  chiKl.  .uid  be 
higlil\  inoti\atioiial. 

A  reading  clinic  that  i.-,  to  be  eiler- 
„ti\  e-inuit:,cunstaiitly -ewahui  te~i  toelL^tniL 
he  evaluated  by  others  in  order  t(^ 
ndiie\e  it.-^  objectives.  Procedures 
iliould  be  set  up  to  in.suic  that  ju.^t  a- 
rontiiuiou:?  (liagno.-»i.-  ^ucs  on  with  the 
di.vabled  reader  so  will  there  be  toutin 
iious  evaluatiuu  of  the  rcadirig  rliulL.s. 
Careful  collection  and  interpretation  o! 
data  is  necessary .  n\  ablation  b\  tlujsc 
.vho  are  served  b)  tne  clinic  can  gi\e  a 
great  deal  of  valid  in  for  it  ion  that 
will  help  to  define  objective^  more  prc- 
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cisely.  exjxuul  or  contract  them  and 
de\elop  more  proficiency  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  reader. 

Reading  clinics  lia\e  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  pro\ide  lejidership 
in  iiiiproN  ing  the  instruction  of  reading 
and  helping  children  overcome  their 
diNabilities  in  reading.  We  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  insure  that  they  are 
established  on  sound  principles  and 
staffed  by  ccmpetent  professional:  per- 
sonnel. 


Developing  ?».cading  Clinics  in 

Public  Schools  ^ 

Br:TTY  L.  Churchill 
Chicago  State  College 

KLA!H.\(.  ilimlS  deri\e  their  exist- 
ence from  the  needs  of  the  school  read- 
':ig  program.  When  students  are  un- 
ahle  for  diverse  reasons  to  progress 
>atisfacloril\  through  tiie  regular  de- 
vtlupinental  reading  prograiii,  there  is 
a  need  to  j)ro\ide  (haguostic  and  reme- 
diation ]jrocedure»  w!:ich  w  ill  enable 
the  student  to  rea<l  at  a  level  that  could 
i)e  expected  of  liim.  If  remedial  in- 
^truction  is  to  be  effective,  the  clinic 
caniK>t  function  as  an  isolated  ishnd 
for  retarvled  readers  !nit  must  he  cog- 
nizant of  students'  school  environ- 
ments, work  closely  with  classroom 
teacher>.  and  utilize  multidisciplinary 
talents  in  helping  .students.  The  clinic 
program  is  justified  to  the  degree  that 
-it^cutitribu  Lci^ijj_efIeclLv.e.xesiAiit  iiJJis  JUL 
reading  difiiculties. 

The  reading  clinic  can  also  contrib- 
ute toward  the  impro\eineii*  of  class- 
room teaching.  The  clinical  setting 
has  potential  for  the  trainirg  of  teach- 
erft  in  remedial  and  di.igi  ostic  tech- 
niques. 

The.">e  aspects  of  de\ eloping  readhig 
clonics  v.  ithin  schcMil  program.>  will  be 
emphasized  Iiere.  Tiiis  does  not  imply 
that  these  are  the  only  coti^derations 
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which. are  pertinent  to  (le\ eloping  clin- 
ical servFces.  There  are  nianv  deci- 
sions  wliich  hiust  be  made  cunceming 
clinic  referrals,  selection  of  remedial 
cases,  instructional  programs,  mate- 
vjialSj.  ^and  evaluative  procedures. 
.Some.decision  must  he  niac'.e  to  delimit 
the  ^geographic  area  whicli  a  clinic  can 
seFve  \\Mthin  larger  scliool  systems. 
iDlfe-  thrust  of  rhiich  of  tlie  literature 
:CQhcernihg:  reading  clinics  lias  been  in 
ijiese  ,<ireas :  tlierejore,  it  ^eem^  appro- 
.pfiatC-  to=  confine  thi&  di^cu^Mon  tu 
those  aspects  nVentiuned  pre\imK>l\ . 

Student  needs 

Muht  >tudentb  prui^rcb^  tiirtnigh  the 
de\elppmental  prut;rani  and  acquire 
the  reading  ^killb  nece&i5ar\  fur  &uc- 
ce:ss;  however,  tlie  reader  wlio  cannot 
-acliie\e  at  a-le\el  wliicli  i.^  realistic  for 
him  fall^  farther  beliind  unle^.s  Iielp  i.^ 
immediate  and  effecti\e.  Tlie  facilities 
of  the  clinic  offer  the  ijjjcciali/.ed  a.ssiijt- 
ance  needed  in  the  ditigiiu.-^i.s  and  reme- 
diation oi  severe  reading  di^a!JiIit\ 
cascij.  Tluib.  the  regular  reading  pro- 
gram i>  exteiidci!  to  a  clinic  a!  setting 
with  the  objecti\e  uf  returning  the  stn- 
dent  to  the  clasbrutMn  pn»i^rani  a.-^  soon 
as  he  can  participate  successful  I  v 

The  specialised  instruction  allin\s 
the  child  to  renuiin  in  tlie  ^cl  ool  cii\i- 
ronnient.  In  fact,  clinicians  and  teach- 
ers shonld  >chednle  the  student  sO  that 
he  inissLS  only  a  minimum  of  content 
ai'ca  instrnction.  Close  co{)|)eration 
'Hetween  clinic  and  school  is  necessary 
if  the  btndent  is  to  benefit  in  ijotli  en\i- 
.-  rounients.  


The  clinic  has  a  re^ponsihilit)  to 
each  stndent  to  see  that  pertinent  and 
clear  cununnnication  i/ccurs  anujn;; 
clinic,  teacher,  principal,  parent,  and 
student  so  that  the  diagnostic  fintliuii'- 
and  instrnctional  recommen(lati(jns  are 
implemented.  The  nistiuctional  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  stuilent  wwux  be 
of  common  knowledj^e  anil  enip!iasK>>  In 
regular  classroom  acti\ities  as  well  a^ 
cl»i»ic. 


This  responsibility  to  the  student 
should  not  end  with  the  termination  of 
remedial  instruction.  The  progress  of 
students  shonld  be  followed  wit^^  feed- 
back from  teachers  and  witli  retcoting 
in  the  clinic.  The  information  gained 
through  this  follow  up  is  necessary  for 
e\ ablation  anil  impro\enient  of  clinical 
services, 

Multidisc'ipliiiavy  needs 

The  clinician  Iia.s  the  expertise  to 
diagnose  reading  difiicultieb  and  to  in- 
struct in  specific  areas  where  weak- 
nesses are  found.  Unfortunately, 
many  students  who  are  referred  be- 
cause of  a  reading  disahilit}  also  have 
other  conciitions  which  may  be  inhibit- 
ing reading  progress  but  w  liicli  are  be- 
yond the  realm  of  the  clinician.  These 
inhibiting  factors  ma\  be  identified  by 
the  clinician,  but  the>  may  require  the 
attention  of  experts.  Thus,  an  etYec- 
tive  clinic  jjrogram  requires  a  multidis- 
ciphnan  approach  with  many  reading 
ilisabilit)  cases.  Sucii  an  approach  co- 
ordinates the  elYorts  of  the  school 
nuisc,  ph\sician.  ps\cliiatrist  or  psy- 
chologist, speech  therapist,  social 
workei.  librarian,  and  available  com- 
ninnit\  rcMJurces  sucii  as  family  serv- 
ices and  social  and  welfare  agencies. 
The  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  program 
should  be  as  comprehensive  as  the 
j^rsonal  dcNi.itions  of  a  single  student 
may  demand. 

Seivice  to  teachers 

The  clinic  has  other  contributions  to 
tnrikf  to  tne  total  rending  urogram  of  a 


school  s\^teni.  It  should  be  a  ready 
source  of  ii^e.is  and  general  assistance 
to  teachers  of  reading  Teachers  arc 
cunstanti)  asking  ab{)Ut  materials  for 
specific  purposes  or  the  appropriate- 
nes  -  of  a\  ailable  materials.  They 
slu  lid  be  encouraged  to  \isit  and  oh- 
sene  in  the  clinic  where  a  materials 
exhibit  of  textbooks,  workbooks, 
tradebooks,  kits  and  hibfjMtories. 
games  charts,  and  such  materials  can 
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*^Kejp>  to  answer  niaii)  of  their  qiies- 
(tjp%/  1^^^^^        pubiisherh*  catalogue^, 
record^         aiViiotated  bibliographies 
..^    pn,    various    subjects,  professional 
i-  ^l^MHSj  anct  useful  in  inter- 

-    ji>fetnig  :reading.  programs  to  parents 
^.  slioultl   be^  available.     The  reading 
,}cHnic  ca^^^  of  concen- 

trated effort  and  foster  ini 

P¥p5i?!59nt  9^  ibe  total  reading  pro- 
,gfam  t^^^  to  teachers. 

;  Teach  ing  training 

;  .;$he  c^^  public  schools 

^vjth^^  classroom  teach  er*s 

effecHv^^^  in  teaching  reading  i>  re- 
flected in  iiteraUire.  in-service 
programs,,  works^  and  demands 
at  {eacherrt raining  institutions  for 
,  ccnjrses  in  developniental  and  remedial 
reading.  One  college  course  which  is 
'requifeci  by  ni*iny  public  school  sys- 
fenis  jntrbdrices  tlie  di«ignostic  *ir.d  re- 
medial tecbiiiques  which  .are  used  in 
clinical  and  remedial  reading  situa- 
tions. It  is  an  introductory  cour.->e  for 
xlinicif'ins  ,and  te*icliers.  Naturally, 
classropm  di*ignosis  and  remediation 
will  differ  somewhat  in  depth,  methuci, 
and  purpose  from  clinical  practice.^, 
however,  one  of  tiie  underlying  as- 
suinptions  for  such  a  cuiTse  is  tiiat  an 
underst«anding  of  specific  (li*agnostic 
and  rehiedi*al  procedure?)  will  effec 
ti\ely  enhance  the  niethods  emplo}e(l 
by  the  classroom  te*iclier  of  reading 

.\  limited  number  of  teachers  toll  a\ 
the  course  described  abo\e  \\ith  a 
f.nacticum  nhicb  in\ol\e>  the  dijignoMs 
-ancLJiutniictioi:— of  -r4i;idi»g™ d i sihil  i "  v — 
cases  referred  to  tlie  rcadinj^  clinic. 
We  have  observed  that  Uie  skills  pre- 
sumably developed  in  the  didactic  col- 
lege classrcjuni  are  ni»uie  uperatOnal 
through  this  jjnifled,  pmctiuil  applica 
tion  of  understandings. 

If.  therefore,  this  t\pc  (^f  rsjxTti-e  i.^ 
better  effected  through  prai  tit  il  expe- 
rience and  if  a  reacbng  clinic  i>  u) 
nt;li;;ed  for  the  iniprouMneut  ij  the  ■ 
"^Q*  reading  program,  why  shon)  hrt 
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classroom  teachers  be  trained  as  clini- 
cians under  the  guidance  of  i]^  clinic 
reading  specialist  to  de\elop  and  prac- 
tice those  skills  of  diagnosis  and  reme- 
diation which  we  ad\ocate  as  inipor- 
tant  tools  for  effective  reading  instnic- 
tion?  The  implication  is  that  the 
teacher  will  be  trained  as  a  clinician 
and  then  be  returned  to  classroom 
teaching  to  alkjw  other  teachers  to 
benefit  from  the  same  experience. 
The  efficacy  of  such  a  plan  in  the  im- 
provement of  die  total  reading  pro- 
gram is  apparent. 

The  clinic  would  ha\e  a  reading  spe- 
cialist trained  in  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial techniques  as  die  director.  A 
large  responsibility  of  the  director 
would  be  with  the  training  and  guid- 
ance of  teachers  as  clinicians. 
rUjwe\er.  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
clinic  's  service  to  students  which  de- 
mands qualified  clinicians  and  pre- 
cludes a  frequent  change  in  staflf. 
Thus,  in  proj)osiiig  to  use  the  clinic  for 
both  purposes,  economy  of  time  to 
produce  niaxinium  results  is  of  con- 
cern for  boUi  teachers  and  students. 

The  student  is  already  far  behind  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  reading  skills 
for  his  potential  level  or  he  would  not 
be  in  a  clinical  situation.  Ideally,  he  is 
to  make  the  most  out  of  the  least 
«amount  of  time  in  instruction.  This 
ret|uires  the  clinician  to  isolate  specific 
areas  of  w  eakness  and  to  plan  remedia- 
tion pertinent  to  those  we«aknesses  in 
order  to  strengthen  skills  so  that  the 
student  can  return  to  the  classroom 
-program  „  

Tlie  scIkkjI  .^)stem  will  nc3d  to  de- 
citle  upon  the  length  <jf  time  necessary 
iu  train  teachers  as  clinici«ins  and  then 
return  tlieni  to  classroom  teaching 
while  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
clinic  program.  It  would  seem  tli«at  if 
«i  {earlier  pniticipated  for  one  year  in 
Mtfh  a  training  proj^rani  both  purposes 
would  be  served. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  die  school 
\ear  serves  a»  a  ba^ic  training  period. 
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.Diifing  tins  lime  the  director  iiitro- 
diices  diagnostic  and  remedial  tech* 
hiqiies,  discusses  the  interpretation  anrl 
use  of  tests  aiid  materials,  and  in- 
structs in  the  use  of  various  insuu- 
nients  for  visual  and  auditory  screen- 
ing,, iiistnictipiial  purposes,  and  the 
like.  As:sp6i\  as  a  basic  uuvierstanding 
of  procedures  l?as  been  cstahli^l  ed  the 
Jeachers  Ayilj  begin  to  work  with  two 
jnipils  under  the  d      buper\iMon  and  . 
iguidan^e.of  the  director    Each  teacher 
\viii  take  one  pupil  who  is  new  to  the 
clinic  and  begin  the  diagnostic  proce- 
dure with  him.   For  practice  in  reme- 
diation each  teacher  will  instruct  one 
pupil  who  h«as  previously  been  diag- 
nosed and  taught  in  the  clinic.  With 
the  latter  case  the  teacher  has  the  ben- 
efit of  diagnostic  interpretations  and 
instructional  approache>  from  clinic 
records.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  siv  weeks 
the  teaclier  will  ha\e  had  the  practical 
experience  of  applying  diagnostic  and 
teaching  techniques  with  the  j^uidance 
of  the  director  and  is  ready  to  continue 
with,  a  larger  number  of  students. 
This  also  seems  an  appropriate  «unount 
of  tihie  for  the  schools  in  tKe  area 
ser\ed  b\  the  clinic  to  ha\e  obser\ed 
pnpils,  identified  tiiose  with  reading 
difficuhies,  and  referred  the  informa- 
tion to  the  clinic  director. 

By  the  end  of  a  year  each  clinician 
has  had  opportunities  U)  (li«igno.sc  dif- 
ferent kimhs  of  reading  jiroblems.  tuti^r 
pnpiKs.  and  iust.uct  Muall  gt<Hips  with 
comparable  needs.  This  tnining  in 
re«ading  and  experience  ii.  working 
_  with- retarded— read er^v  will  help  the  . 
teacher  in  the  classriiom  lu  diagnose 
reading  difilculties  efTccti.ely  and 
efficiently  and  begin  renicdiatitju  spe- 
cific to  the  weaknesses  of  tlie  students. 
As  they  return  to  cki.ssroom  teaching 
these  teachers  also  become  excellent 
rescuirces  for  helping  new  te.iclicr:*  and 
for  assisting  in  die  reading  improve- 
ment program  in  each  .school. 


"Decentralized**  reading  clinics 

The  above  plan  could  be  adapted  in 
some  school  s>  stems  where  remedii-il 
reading  programs  are  already  estab- 
lished. Through  various  state  and 
federal  funding  programs  many  dis- 
tricts ha\e  initiated  remedial  reading 
programs  in  which  one  or  several  re- 
medial reading  tc«ichers  are  located  in 
each  school.  It  would  seem  «ippro- 
priate  to  suggest  a  /*decentralized" 
reading  clinic  in  which  the  remedi«il 
position  or  fositicms  would  be  rotated 
among  the  teachers  within  the  school. 
The  sune  teacher  training  purpose 
would  be  served.  The  clinic  director 
would  then  circulate  w  ithin  the  area  to' 
gui.I^  and  ad\i.^e  the  remedial  teacher.s 
after  the  initial  six- week  practicum 
training  in  some  central  location. 
Weekl)  meetings  would  bring  together 
the  entire  staff  for  discussion  and  fur- 
tlier  guickmce  throughout  the  year. 

Stnnmary 

The  foregoing  suggestions  ha\e  been 
uKide  to  indicate  the  role  a  r<;ading 
clinic  ca!i  assume  in  contri!)Uting  to- 
ward the  improNjement  of  the  total 
reading  program.  The  remediation  of 
residing  (lis;ii)ilit\  uises  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  clinical  procedures 
can  be  compatible  goals  i*i  developing 
clinical  .ser*,  ice.**. 

Po<*r  reader.^  in  clinic  o»*  classroom 
e.\i.:h't  wciknesscs  in  specific  areas. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessiry  for  the  clini- 
cian with  i^cnereh  retarded  cases  or 
the  taicher  in  a  classroom  to  analyze 
.specific^  -weaknesses-^  aiid„j:elc 
rials  and  approaches  to  remediate 
them.  The  ability  to  apply  diagnostic 
prt^cedurc:?.  to  understand  the  reader 
«ind  his  difficulties,  and  to  give  instri:c- 
tion  for  correcti\e  work  is  necessary 
for  effectixe  classroom  instruction.  It 
is  .suggested  that  ilie  clinic  setting  is 
ap|.'r*>priate  to  offer  teachers  assistance 
in  improving  these  cabilities. 
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PR5:SERVICE  AND  IN  SERVICE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 


Goverhmerit  Stip{x)rt  of  In-Service  Programs  in  Reading: 

Pros  and  Cons 

Donald  D.  Durrell 
5  Boston  University 


fHE'NEXt  GREAT  FEDERAT  ontpouring 

i^S^s  for  education  assigns  more 
^^^^^^  million  dollars  to 

"jEduK^i^^^^^      Personnel  Dexelopnicnt 
grants."  The  gtiidclines  for  preparing 
!j>fpP<>sals  make  it  clear  tint  ainiobt  any 
/j^tomising^  idea  for  improving  teacher 
/^jduw^     may  be  congidered  for  fmid- 
'Pf-    If  y9i»  liaven't  yet  made  your 
pjans  for  obtaining  yonr  share  of  thib 
buMit3%  it  is  high  time  that  you  do  so. 
My  t?sk  her^  is  to  present  .^mc  pros 
and  cons  in  relation  to  federal  support 
of  in-service  education  for  teachers  of 


Pros 

Teacher  education  is  a  hitjhly  criti- 
cal  area  jor  hnprovemcKi.  The  quality 
of  teacher  service  to  pupiK  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  achievement  yields 
in  the  classroom.  This  was  Miown 
again  in  the  national  study  of  first 
grade  reading  in  which  the  differences 
among  "reading  systems"  were  foimd 
to  be  nuich  less  than  the  difTerencc  in 


achievement  yields  of  leaciicrs  using 
the  same  system.  Even  whon  pupils 
were  closely  equated  for  initial  ability, 
some  teachers  produced  twice  the 
amoimt  of  piq^il  learning  as  did  others. 
This  suggests  that  in-.service  teacher 
education  is  a  more  promising  acti\  it> 
than  that  of  the  "curriculum  de\elop- 
Miient  centers'*  which  produce  more 
materials  to  be  taught  b>  tcacliers  of 
O  '  g  competence.   The  L'.S.  Ofiice 


of  Education  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  wise  choictT  for  e.\i)cnditure  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  improvement  of  teacher 
education. 

Innovation,  iniaginatton,  and  diver- 
sity oj  approaches  in  teacher  education 
arc  encouraged  by  this  proposal. 
There  is  not  the  .slightest  taint  of  fed- 
eral control  of  education  in  the  guide- 
lines. Each  proposal  may  l)e  as  imagi- 
natively designed  as  local  com|>ctence 
decides:  no  bright  idea  is  favored  or 
censured.  This  continuance  of  a  pol- 
icy of  creative  federalism  in  'viiich 
local  innovation  is  encouraged  is  to  be 
connnended. 

The  only  potential  danger  of  "con- 
trol" is  the  possible  bia^  of  the  screen- 
ing connnittees.  but  Hie  bias  will  be 
professional  rather  tlinn  bureaucratic 
since  screening  committers  are  chosen 
from  the  profession. 

The  search  for  fundamental  /;«- 
prozrnteuts  in  teacher  t^iucation  is  a 
proper  concern  of  thr  federal  govern- 
.  nicjiL — Tcacluir_educatbu,is^»natioii:iL_ 
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concern,  conunoti  to  all  comnumitics, 
.all  btates.  Xatlonal  problems  require 
national  approadies.  we  cannot  expect 
local  or  srate  governments  to  assume 
the  respousibilit)  for  solutions  of  na- 
tional problems. 

A  national  approach,  however,  must 
be  more  than  a  >nultiplication  of  non- 
comparable  local  approaches:  it  nmst 
ha\e  a  design  wh.ch  will  \iel(l  a  body 
of  useful  knowledge  about  teacher  edu- 
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xatioh  tlirou^^  research  coin- 

tparisons  of  various  approaches. 

Cons 

TliisCbririgs  lis  a  consideration  of 
the  cdnj?  of  the  federal  proposals  for 
imprpvcm^^  of  teacher  education 
iCUhpu^^^  is  critical,  of  na- 

tlonair^di^^  i^  encoiir- 

^aged;_oiie  j^^^^  proniise  of  a 

yiekl  of  significant  knowledge  nhoiit 
teacher  edncatidri  from  this  new  ex- 
:^{§iuTrtiirc  ofrfuhds.  What  are  some  of 
Ufecons? 

THif^^^^^  h  the  lack  oj  any  plan 
ljur  oifjtrlive  am^^^^  cotuf^tfiyon  oj 
fhj:  various  approaches  Tin?  absence 
of  plans  for  objective  "onipa  'i-on  of 
dpprdachcs  is  an  appalling;  rejection  of 
liidUe^^^  educational  ro«jarch  proce- 
xjures-  tniicvatibii  is  fiiic.  but  innova- 
tion \vitiiout  evaluation  is  futile  Rvcn 
-ill  master's  level  research  we  expect 
wcil-planiied  pre-  and  post-tes*s  tor 
comparison  of  fcMilts  of  /lilfcreiit 
treatriiehts*  But  in  ibis  niultiinillion 
dollar  vciUurt:,  llutre  is  no  plan  for 
comparative  e\ahiatioii  Mf  the  v  arious 
trciitinents. 

Wliat  we  have  here  i.s  simiil\  the 
financing  of  a  favored  few.  the  tluiu 
sands  of  current  in-.ser\ice  education 
venturer,  witii  no  hope  of  acquiring  as- 
sured knoivledgc  of  the  co:nponent&  of 
stipcrior  teacher  education.  To  l>c 
sure,  the*guideliiiei>  rc(|uire  plans  for 
the  evaluation  of  each  separate  f)ro- 
l)Osal,  but  no  comparison  among  the 
proposals.  The  winners  will,  as  usual, 
^b€^tlro^?rpr?JgramF  ^vith  the  most  stic- 
ccssfnl  publicity.  We  may  be  sure 
that  tlierc  v/ill  Im  later  committees  for 
comjxirativc  evaluation,  but  these  will 
lack  the  needed  objective  evidence  for 
comparison.  Research  req  'res  ad- 
vaiKe  design,  not  after  the  f  tul)jec' 
tivc  evaluation. 

The  whole  federal  financi  ,  plan  is 
not  a  tnic  national  approach  lo  ^Ql  .ing 
^Ji>  problem  of  teacher  education,  but 
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simply  a  continualion  of  the  preseiit 
confusion  among  local  approaches. 

Lick  of  time  jor  adequate-  planning 
of  proposals  is  a  serioits  fhn^j  in  this 
program  of  federal  finani.ng,  Tliis 
always  a  difficulty  in  the  federal  funds 
for  education:  the  money  is  voted  by 
Congress;  the  bureau^  must  get  it  dis- 
tributed as  quickly  as  iK)ssible,  or  he.\t 
year's  budget  applications  will  l)e  rcr 
jetted.  To  have  unspent  federaj  funds 
is  unthinkable:  one  nuist  get  them  dis- 
tributed. Hence,  in  this  area  of. 
teacher  education  in  which  comfHStent 
minds  have  been  searching  for  centu- 
ries, wc  nuKst  propose  our  solutions  in 
a  three-moi.tirs  i>eriod  on  the  marginal 
time  of  people  already  overloaded  with 
current  services. 

if  this  were  a  problem  of  design  of 
an  hiterplanetary  vehicle  or  of  an 
atomic  submarine,  several  ycurs  of  lead 
time  would  be  provided.  In  this  much 
more  coiiiplic^ited  area  of  teacher  edu- 
catitHi,  we  are  given  three  months  lead 
time.  .As  a  result,  only  current  think- 
ing will  go  into  the  proposals. 

This  lack  of  planning  time  excludes 
the  development  of  the  consortia  or 
c(n>perati\e  ventures  suggested  in  the 
guidelines.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
a  propos;il  read\  by  June  1 ;  coopera- 
tive proi>os;ds  require  far  more  time. 
,\ii  additional  program  in  the  consortia 
is  the  requirement  of  a  single  contract- 
ing agency,  and  this  is  a  rather  touchy 
subject  when  one  is  se'^kiiig  coo|>era- 
tioii  among  equals.  When  there  is 
eventually  a  national  ap{)roach  to 
teacher  e<lucatioii.  several  years  of  l<^«'^d 
time  will  l>e  |;rovided  for  the  design  of 
wide-scale  programs  and  precise  in- 
struments for  evaluation. 

Federally  dispensed  funds  for  local 
noncom parable  ventures  are  vulnerable 
to  the  favored  insiitittions  criticism. 
.\cceptal)le  proposals  are  far  more 
likely  to  come  from  institutions  with 
the  per>oniiel  familiar  with  the  tecli- 
iii(|ue^  of  "graiitsniatisliip.'*  We  saw 
tl:i5  a  few  \ear.s  ago  in  an  analysis  of 
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'  ^  -feSierar  research:  funds  in  which  ten 
'  - 1  finjversiti&^.i^^       38  iwceiit  .or  fed- 
funds ;  twenty-five  received'  59 
:  ^  'pcfceht;.  pne.-M^  90  pefcejlt: 

.  riyWte  tiie  feniaining.  10  percent  was 
^Mrca^by-'the^se^^^  f^O^siin- 
5ng:  instituti^^^^  this  critir 

mmiy  people:  iuKocate  division  of 
-^fcderaUfufids-for^ 
aib"  If  «o  national  re- 

'*^rch/pf^      As  utilizetl;  such  a-dis- 
7  __  -tntotjbn  i^^  Why  distf ibiitc 
^fu^ds  for  fc^  Jrpm  a  ha- 
i    t  jonaftsource  ? 

A  i  Vtindr  c^^^^        ofrspcciat  interest 
itd  cojlegcs  dnd  nnrvefsitics  is  that  the 
W4^K^^  ti^PJ^fLl  V^Vst  bt  separated 
'  _  'from^X^^^^        offerings,  no  putt ter  haze 
:   good^  these  offe        are,  Tii itioh  riiay 
not  be  paid  from  these  funds:  sj>eci.il 
i^Ptojects  nuist  ^^b^  sepanitety  budgeted 
OTd^staff^    Tj"^  means  that 

senior  person  nel  AvHI  Ije  assigned  to  the 
supported  iprojects,  with  jiin- 
ior  rnsfnictors  feihg  assigned  to  tlic 
muclnUafgeh  :regl^^^^  te.1chcr  ediicatioii 
oflfenngs. 

The  iailiire  to  provide  ri  design  for 
comparable  evaluation  of  tlie  ap- 
:  :pfoacIies^^is,zhowevefi  the  nuijor  flaw  iii 
this  fedenit  venture  iri  tc.ichcr'e(luca- 
tion?  \\ntholit.m^  a  design^  or  \vitli* 
out  several  si^^^^  designs,  the  result  will 
.bc^,?.  cpritjniiance  of  current  coritrd- 
yersy  al)Oiit  the  conipoheiits  of  supe- 
rioftteache  ediication. 

Lct^s  consider  sonic  of  the  possible 
elements  of  a  truly  national  design  for 
jiiipf  py  eiiien  tn  of  in  -scrv  ice  echi  cat  ion  of 
-teachefjs^oLrca^^^  What  are  sonie 
of  the  prohleins  which  might  be  re- 
splved  tlirpugh  large-scale,  loiig-tcrrii 
research  (lesigUi  WithbiU  invoking  fed- 
enilcolitrol  of  educa  ? 

iPrdbiems,  iw  identification  of  the 
practices  of  the  ,wperidr  teacher  of 
:rcddingi  ilow  do  we  kiio\^^  what  to 
piiV  in^^^  in-service  prognitn?  Each 
of-us  has: tried  m  fpr 
:  many  year.%  and  each  has  his  o,vn 
'-^^  about  the  cbmpoiicnts  of  suclr 
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:i>r6grams,  bht^we  differ  greatly  m  the 
cpmppnehts  of  our  programs.  Ont 
knowlecige-  of  the  abilities  of  the  siipe- 
rigrtteachef  is  stilhin  a;pfiinitive  stage, 
with  tjie  current  cpntf oyersies  yieW^ 
ihore  heat  thanJig^ 

Let  meiilhistfate^the  prpbl^^^^^ 
teachers  in  the  national  first  igrade 
reading  study.  Each  started : with  ,pu— 
pils  ofAcquai  September  abili^^^^  on  eight 
tests  of  reading  readiness  ::  the  classes 
were  tlie  same  size  (3^6)  ;;thcy  were  in 
the  ^me  building:  each  fpllpwi^: 
'*Meth6fl  3."  Teacher  Aydeiiyefcd^her 
36  piipils  ill  June  \yith  a  Stanford^ 
Reading  grade  of'  32;^above  third 
grade,  with  no  pupil  below  iZjO; 
Teacher  Kp  pupils  tcstckl  barely  1.5^ 
just  at  prinief  leveU  \Vhat  caused 
these  differences  in  aclu'cyement  yield? 
Dp  we  liave :.in  accepted  valid  sc^le  fpr 
(let enuin;ng  professipiial  cpnipetence 
ill  reading  instriiction  ?  C^n  we  iden- 
tify coiujionehts  of  superior  service 
and  impart  t  liem  1 6  lb w-y ield  teachers  ? 
Not  yet! 

One  of  my  dbctbrril  rahdidates =and 
(level oped  a  scale  of  teacher-sef\Mce^^ 
torpupils  for  first  grade.  Our  ^le 
had  alK)ut  sixty  itenis  fpr  ratmg,  in-, 
chiding :  provision  for  sui>efior/  ^aver^ 
age^  arid  slow  piipijs^for  leyels  .\rid 
progress  rates ;  provision  of  specificin:^ 
.st ruction  suited  to  pupil  sbbsyil  Aveak- 
iicsscs :  ecohoiny  of  t  he  ii se -  of  Ije^jn irig 
time;  aiul  cnricrhnicnt  phicHces.,  We. 
fpiind  that  it  was  possihje  to  obtain  a 
fairly  high  reliability,  but  when  we 
checked  validity  tliroiigh  cpmparing: 
teiicl ler  rat  ii ig  to , pup il  ach ieycjiicn t^ljei 
crorrelat ioii  was  aboii t  .25.  1  nit ial  abil % ' 
ities  of  chikireii  were  c<|uatc(l  tlirb^^^ 
covariance  on  the  basis  of  sevcrhlrScpf, 
tenibcr  .measures.  A  validity  of  .25  Js. 
not  cheering;  (rlcarly  pur  :high-rate(l: 
teachers  did  npt  alvvays  pjp(lucc  the 
highest  achieyenierits. 

A  national  searcli  utili^uig}(:ompcti- 
tion  ciriiong  teacher- rnh'rig  ycntur^^^  in 
reading  instfuctioii  might  evcritiially 
yield  iiseful  infofmatipii  .on  ,tliis>pr6b- 
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"  -  lii^.:  The  tpresent  federal  .program 
r^.wflWeaye.^^^^^^  where  \ye  are.  If 

^  -  >>vc^$?!yi9t  suVely  identify  tlie -  con iRP- 
;  ne^ts  df  siiperior  teacKihgi  wHat-gocs 

:    3in.%/^o^^^  iiirsefvice  educatiph  pro- 

:     z  B^^^  of  superior 

:Veading}^pr^^  Are  oiir  present 
?-e^^ndaWHcstsVadequate 

-  b£tfe^^^^  of^tiie^siipe- 
V /nor  f^ing>progrhm^^  Possibly  tlie 

t /  ire^lt:of?.i^^^  ina(Ieqiiate  to.  dis- 

^c5v(gr  t^^  of  superior 

C  teaching;  .  When  :disappointiug  fe- 

-  :  s«ifch  'findin^^^  rejectwl  by  com- 
V -pfe?"^^^^  were  inade- 

-  ;]gagfcin  competitive  researcli  in  e\  aliia- 

liougC-readin^^^^^ 

r  vafeiwe  canr^^^^^^  upon  the  out- 

1 :  ^comes:pferead^^^^  do  \ye 

/^develop  souii^^^  :prograhis  to 

,  ^produce  superiof^^^^  ? 
,      ,As  \ve  deyejqp,  scM^^  for  eyahiatiiig 

.superior  teac^h^^  for  measures  of 

putconies  q^readjn 

tesready  .for  re^  of  some  other 

Viprpbiems  .pL^ih-sefyice  education  .  of 
/    teachers  ot  reading.    An  attack  on 
V    sucii  iprpWenis:as  true  researcli  would 
force  :us;t6  fdevelop^^^^^^^ 
-  sufesArequired;   H      are  some  prob- 
1     lems;  wliicV  niigijt  b^  sUidied  through 
cppperhjive-cp^  research,  with 

ifreppni)  to  try  different  approaches 
antKagreed^iiK)!]  coninio^  measures  of 
iputcpiiies^ 

\\  What  are  the   niost  effective 
^       t^eadingf ^  readiness    programs ? 
'       iprpppsals  "for  reading  readiness 
.are  wildjy  (iiff^^^       niany  prac- 
tices a  re.pfpbably  utterly  useless, 
.tet's  jput.  theni  in  competition 
ajidlfimU^^ 
.2;  iReadirig    jn     the  inner-city 
schools:  what  are  the  compo- 
ctients  lof  the  nio.st  effectiye  jpro- 
.  :gfariVs?  'pie  resiilt.s  will  deter- 
utiinc  .teacher  education  for  these 
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,3:  xyhat  are-tlie'bestrappfoa^^^ 

.pupils  u-itii  feadhlg^  (lisabilitles?- 
Wnt  is  tiiefprpper  im 
ucatioh  in  this. field?  Some  ciir« 
rent  progfams  seenr  6dd,,tp 
^y  the  least!  Put. them  all.  in. 
compaifative  coni[^titipn  and 
iiiahy  practices  will  quickly  eyap- 
orate.  -  .^^^^^^^^.^.^ 

4.  \yhkli  of  the  niariy  competing 
apprpachesJp  reading;  instnjctiqh 
found- in  the^  exhibitors  hall  he^^^^  _ 
are  the  ones  to  include  fr  pj^^^^ 
in-sefvice-progra       jL?t^s  have 
them  < conipete ;  each :  of  us  choos- 
ing our  faypfites.jtheh  (liscpye^ 
iiig  at  each  gmdie  level  which 
have  tiieiiighef  yields, 
i).  What  are  ^he  best  reading,  a^^^ 
proaches   for  dievhigli-  schdol| 
jlrO|>6ut?- For  the  slow'  Iwrner^^i^^ 
junior:  Jiigli?    The  chpice  here 
afsP  deteriiiiiies  in-set^ice  educa- 
tion of  teacliefs;  pift  the,  ap^ 
proaches  in  research  competition. 
This  is  just  a  begirinihgjof  proble^^^^ 
whicii  might  be  resolved,  by  a  tmly  na- 
tioiial  research  design.  Hefle.afe^ 
ers: 

L  What  part  does  liiiguistics  pla^^ 
in  in-service  educatiJSn  in  fead^ 
ing?  Does  a  kiipwledge  of, 
plionenies,  morphemes,^  Snp- 
pliories^  phonetics^  syntax,  of 
pitch,  stress,  junctufe,;a^^^ 
language  imprbye  the  Jiiiali ty  of 
reading  instruction?  What  ele- 
rtieiits  of  linguistic  kiipwlcdge  are 
essential  in  ih-sefvice  c%cati6n, 

if  any  ?  .    ^  

2:  How  iiiiportant  ;are  the:  cpiitribii- 
tions  of  the  beiiaviprai  scieno^^^ 
in  the  in-service  educatioli  of 
teachers   of   reading?    11  a]! 
courses  iii  psychology^  phijosp^ 
piiy,  sociology;,  and  anthroj^^^^ 
were  omitted,  cpiild  one  tell  tjie 
difference  iti  teacher  jpractices^ 
Let!s  piit  them  in  cpnipetitip^^ 
arid  find  piit  ^ 
5:  Is  the  key  to  ih-service^educlui 
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taibe-j^^^^      in  teacher  attitudes 
M^dutocT^tic^pj  i)cfmissive  pupil 
.  - b«Juyiorf  WilLpf ppiefeiise  .of '  an 
>Anidqn-riaui^^  interaction 

prob- 

clemsVin^T^^^^^^  Give  at  a  try 
in,  competition  with  other  ap- 
pV&ches^^  is  the 

^faSor^>^Ho^^^  cqinpctitive 
psychc^nalysis  (Or  perhaps^ 
:%l^i:ive;bfeed^^ 
4:  th^/prganizatioM  type  of  the 
:  schwl;^^^^^^  to  in-service  edii- 
^tim  f  '  Hqnv  <16  reading  TesuUs 
icqm^re;  in  tegichef-teahv  school^ 
npngraded  programs,  self-coiir 
tainSirjclassrwrns?  A  national 
competjtiph  aniphg  these  \yoiild 

5i  Ayiuii  'is  ijje  jplace  of  modern 
hardware^  *in^^  in-semce  educa- 
't>pn?r^  Q  \ve  do  the  job 
thr^igh  *  tefe vision »  videotapes, 
.programed  in s^^^^  conipiiter 
prpgrarns?  Here,  of  course,  the 
software  seems  more  iinpof taut 
thanjhthardx^  but  these  tpo, 
_  should  ;b^^      in  competition . 

jS.  Wtet:  appfpaciies  provide  tlie 
greater  transfer  ia  i ii-seryice  ed- 
&atign:  demonstrations?  niicrp- 

-  -    teaching?-  siniulatioii  ?  f ble-play- 
<  ing?   What  are  the  most  effec- 
tive approfurhes  of  the  "cliiiical 
vpfpfessor  of  ^ 

7.  Whp,  should 'provide  the  in-ser- 
vice educatipri?  Professgrs, 
master  teachers,  ^reading  slipervi- 
^fs};jbuilding  pr^^  Corii- 

-  ^^Jbination^^^^^ 

fis^-  the  ^buiidin^  principal;  he  is 
the  critical  person.  And  with  the 
cpnsfant  Turnpyer  of  teaching 
staffs?  pn^^^^^  can 
^^meet;:tfe  ihr 
service^.edu^^ 
S.  ^FbrAyhpm;shm^  cdu- 
*  cation  an  feadihg  be  provided? 
Ne^jy -tea^^  teachers,  re- 

treads, ..parents,  pupils,  para-pf o- 
Jesypnals?    (Hpw  .abo"t  a  par- 


ent-taught  sciipolj   SO  pefceht 
prpfessibnal,     feriiainder  local 
-mothers  and  fathers,  ^yith.  child 
education  being  a  community  efr 
iort?y       \        V      -    :  . 
Whenever  you  find  differences  of 
opinion  in  features. pf  in-serviceieduca^^ 
;tioii  in.  reading,  a  cppperativefcpm 
ti\^  Research  ^  approach  ^iis  indicated^ 
Uiitil  we  utilize  research,  approaches, 
we  will  continue  in  our  current  con^ 
flicts  of  opiiiipns  ateuL^eyery  aspect;pf 
i he  teaching  of  reading;  Gorit r pvefsies 
in  educatipii  are  not  iq.  he  v^^  jde- 
bates,  or  :by  comparisons  pf  vgjrbai  rar 
tibrializatipii ;  one  *cah  mafshalt^pfa^^^^^^ 
ble  af fluents  on  either  side  pf  any 
questipn.   What  is  heeded  Js  pbjective, 
iresearch. 

The  federal  prpgrahi  provides  for, 
innovative  approaches,  but  it.  avoids 
research  evaluation.    The  result  Avill- 
be  the  financing  of  ^a  small  fractipm  of. 
teacher  educatipri  ventures ;  some  of  us 
will  be  Jrisiders  but  most  v^^^^^^ 
siders.  There  will  prpbably  1^^^ 
ference  between  tlfe  riieif it  pf^the  inside 
and  i  the  butsideiprpgrams,  b^^^^  in  view 
.pf^tiie  lack  of  a ,  research  approac^^^ 
will  ever  know  ?  When  the^mil Hpns^ 
clpllars  are  gone,  spent  ;pn  ::the.  feyo^red; 
few  ventures,  pur  knowledge  of  hpw 
to  provide  effective  in-service.  edu& 
t ion  will  be  the  ^me  as.n^pw;  _\Ve^^<^^ 
cpntiriue  bur  controversies,,  and.  the 
most  agile  educational  politicians  vyill 
put  their  ideas:  in tp  legis! a tipn  i  to  fegu- 
late  the  rest  of  us  foj  our  6\yiigoqdy 
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The  Effect  of  Federal  Fellowship 

arid  institute  Programs  in: 

Reading 

Sister  Mary  Edward  Dolan,  pbVm 
Glarke  College 

WE  ARE  NOW  LOOKING  forwaf dlto^^^  ft^^^^ 

-  fourth  summer  for  ndea  Institutes 
.arid:  the  third  year  for  efexperiehcedi 
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fleiich^^^^  :  Peilowslup,  Programs  in 
i?Read|ng.  Ihe-questionrthat  naturajly 
.^^qmes^^^  i&-rWkat  lias  resulted 

%6iiTf .  thi|;:gre^^^^  .investment  of  human 
^energy, -t^^  and  money  ? 

i|ave;  tHese^programs  really  brought 
ja^dt;  the:  changes  in  the  teachirig- 
ileamihg:  situation   envisioned  when 
|hejr*nra'c^M^  More  particu- 

^Ifriy'^^Haver^th^^  pfpdiiced 
:^nVofe£  1^^^^         reading  personnel 
i^hrotigfene^^     designed  programs  at 
^thcigfadu^^^ 

-  Today  many  criticisms  -iire  being 
feveled^  educatiph;  Critics 

Aclaini  r  thcit  our  /program s  are  iihchal - 
::Ienging5  jac^ 
ineflfectiye  in  develppjng  apprpprjate 
l^^HinS/J^^  arid  are  out  of 

touch  wi^^  the  real  problehis.  of  the 
schools.  /It  is  my  belief  tfiat  t  fed- 

~  ei^Jinstifofe  and  fellowship  program 
chajlehge-th^    criticisms.   These  pro- 
l^ams  are  innovative  .ipprpaches  to 

:hjgh  quaUty,  integrated  graduate  study 
that  train  participants  to  be  learning 
It^^^  skilled  commuhic.'itprs 

3witHj  the^^^^^^  classrooms  <1nd 

.^clinics.   This  is  accomplished  through 
the;  desigii,,  content,  and  organiiatiori 

;pf  the^federaKprogjam  pfFeredj  the  na- 
tjire  ^pf^j the  practiciim  experiences  in 
.Which-  the  teadiers   participate,  the 

;hjghly  competent.i^^^  su- 
peryisory  staffs  that  engineer  the  prp- 

,grams,  Jan^  the  piigping  evaliiatiphs 

;&uilt?inte:eac^ 

^efore  we  littempt  to  exJiniine  the 
effects  :of;:federaV  feilowsiiips  and  insti- 
tutes on  graduate  ^teacher  education, 
we  shpiild  briefly  consider  their  basic 

icpmporlents :  design,  pfpgrani.  content 
arid  organization,  evaluation,  instfiic- 
tipnaj  staff,,  and'  practiciim  jpersbrihel. 

Design 

Anyone  who  hfis  worked  his  way 
through  the  planning,  writing,  and  ex- 
^^utiori^of  a  p^^^  ah  ndea  in- 

stitute^R^  an  Experienced 

S  "        ;K?)]p\y  sH jp    Program  wili 


)  Realism  ,  .  i 

never  be  satisfied?  with,  a  disjointed, 
ffagmented  program  a^^^  has  4 

had  ,tp  identify  a  pahiciilar  set  of 
heeds;  set  up  pbjectiyes  to  fill  these 
needs;  design  a  program  whose -0n-_ 
tent,  cnctivities,  arid  riiateriafs  meet  ^tHe . 
needs  thjit  have  been  identified  ahdlre- 
suit  in  the  fulfijlnieht  of  the  .objectives. 
Tri  selecting  the  participants^-herr-has-' 
had  to  match  the  needs  of  the  appl^ 
cants  with  the  objectives  pf  the  pro- 
grarii  he. designed.  theri.he:has^ 
evaluate  the  success  of  failure  pf^t^^  •  :1 
\vliole  ehdeavpr  in  tenns  pf  tthe  bbjecr  - 
tiyies  he  deijrieated  at  the  outset  In.  ]  I 
other  words,  he  has  had  the  oppprhi-  J 
hity  to  create  and  administer  a  learnr  ~  ] 
irig  experieiKe  iri  the  fidd  pf  reading  j 
where  iieeds  determined;  the  .prp§^^  4 
aiid  the  prc^ram^^^^  the :needs  of  t 
the  teachers'  involved  -in  it:  The^pror  J 
gram  designers'  activities  flowed  from,  1 
need:,  to  objectives  .to  program  i 
ticipate  selection  to  evaluatipri.  Thus  ~/^] 
.1  unity  of  whojeriess  was jjpresent  from:  \ 
the. inception  of  the  pf6gfam:tp  its  cul-  ^ 
niination,  | 

Pfograiri  content  and  organization  l 
Reading  fellowship  arid  iristitrite  J 
pfogfariis.  are  usually  centered;  aro^^^^  | 
three  cpnipbnents :  core  feadirig  ^ 
courses^  substantive  content^,  and  si^^^^  ,  | 
pervised  expefierice^  withj  cliildre^^^^ 
The  cofe  courses  are  planned  to  ac-  j 
qiiairit  the  expefienced  teachers  with  1 
the  theories,  approaches,  proulems,  ^^^^^ 
seiifch,  arid  •njatefials  of  reading; 
Each  arefi  is  pfeseritedj  discussediiand 

evalujited  -  in  terriis  of  the  objectives .  of ^  , 

the  pfbgrani.  Substantiye  courses  in  i 
psychology,  sociology,  lingiiistics,^  :arid  ; 
in  other  f elated  fields  are;  prpyicled  .to  ^! 
feed  and  enhance  the  f eadiiig^ riudeu s.  i 
The  kriovvledge  arid  skills  leafrie^rifr  'I 
the  core  and  substantive  cpufses^  a^^ 
practicalized  through  supecvised:teacfir 
ing  in  cLissrobins  and  cHnical  ex 
eiices  in  f e*i(lirig  ceritefs. 

In  additiori  to  for riial  iristructiqri/and 
pf acticuriis,  a  great  ampiint  ofiiiifprmj^^ 
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Jieafning.  takes,  li^^^^^^  iir  mstitiitc  and 
iellowsSip  progu  Muhl  prugrams 
are  enJbloc  and  the  ixirticipaiitb^  ha\e 
jbeen  chosen  not  only  because  pfjthcir 
needs  also  because  oPtlieir  abilit^^^^ 
^pl-contnb^^^  richness  of-  the 

prggramiroin  tljcif  6\\ii  unique  back^ 
grounds /of  tciicliiiig  exijcrienceb.  A 
^spea\iHjounge *pro vide s  t htf  se 1 1  iiig  fur 
these  infprnlaj  learnj'ng  e  vpenencch^ 

'  -  ^Ev'aRiatioii' 
.  Ap:  ongoing  systciii:  of  c valuation 
plays,  an Jniport^^^^^^  iii  the  success 
of  finufe  ,of  federal'  institute  and  fel- 
Ipwsiiip  prograriis.  Through  evaUia- 
4iv%  tccli^^  strengths  of  the  pfp- 
grains  can  be  (liscovefctl  and  '\vcak- 
1  jesses  ifnulicatc(l;  Cuhstant  feeclback 
frpnu  instf actors  and  participants 
tlirough  .^steering  conunittee  irieetings 
and  sVaffiiigs  keep  the  piogranis  ,dy- 
/n^nyc  ahd::give  the  iiisiglit  and  thrust 
needecr  tp  realize  the  program's  goals. 

A  few  exaiiiples  can  indicate  how 
ongoing  evaluation  worked  put  in  the 
develppmeht  of  pur  experiencccl 
teacher  fSjowsliip  pfpgrain  iii  reading 
at^^afkc: 

During:  the;  first  year  of  operation? 
mparts  of;oiir  Exjjcfie^^  Teacher  Fel- 
iowsiiipi  Pi^^^^  definitely  weak. 

One  pf  tliese.areas  w  in  the  diagiipsis 
and  cpfrectipii  of  reading  pfobleins. 
rVi  pur  origiii.Mlpfan  Jour  basic  courses 
4(psycli6logical-  testiiig,  diagnosis  of 
reading,  probleni  correction  of  read- 
ing, pfoblcinsi  and  clinical  practice) 
iyerelto'^^^^  eight  senics- 

;tef  *Jioiira  of  theory  ancl  clinical  work. 
P"™g  this  goal  of 

integrated  cpjiirsc  \vas  uiily:  partially 
achieved:  Psychological  testing,  diag- 
nosis, and<  practice:  uerc  integrated,  as 
Avere  .correction  and  pr^  Init  the 
xompletc  :integfation  of  the  fpuf 
ipiirses  left;  nuic^^  Afbst 
of  this  \vas  duelto  the  preconceived  no- 
tions ami  ixiierienc^^  of  the  instructor. 
However^  *tlif6ugh  tlic  interaction  of 
*>fofcss6r  with  the  fellows  and 


other  faculty  nienibefs^,:the  need  for 

compieteMiitcgfationnia 

The  course  lias  beeir  tpt^  reyainped' 

and  is  now  being  handled  as  it  was 

ofigiiiaily  cnvisiphcd^aiid  with,  great 

su6ce^s. 

Another  cpursei  readingiin  the  acar 
deniic  discipiines^  Avas  a  bold  heu':  ven- 
ture. In  this  course,  we  wanted- -to- 
briiig  together  experienced  eienientary 
teachers,  scholars  froin  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  huinahities,  aiid:  reading;  sper 
c ial  ists  to  study  the  structu r e s  of ^  eacli 
discipline.  It  was  hoped^  that  eadi 
-  group  wpuld  niake  its  own  cpntribu- 
tipn  tp  the  solving  of  elementary;  schppl 
reading  probleins.  ^ 

Ff pnv  the  begin iiiiig, .  this^  course  de-r 
niandcd  ^niore  dxpcjiditure  of rtiiiie  and 
energy  than  did  any  pthef  course. 
Sevehnl  factors  cntercd;intb  tJy.Sj  The 
scholars  f roin  the  acaderhic  id isc ipj  ines 
had  heard  of  the  sophistication  .of  the 
fellows.  At  the  same  tiine,,  they  were 
lookiiig  at  tlieir  .disciplines  in  a  totally 
diffefent  way  t ban  had  been  ^tlieif  cusr 
toni .  It  Avas  al so  d iffi c u U  for  -  them  to  ^ 
grasp  the  real  purpose  of  the  cpurse 
s ince  their  background  in  Uie tieacHin^^^ 
of  reading  was  not  on  the  sarne  level  r^^^ 
tlieif  knowledge  of  tlieir  discipjine, 
I^TCqiiently  they  atteinpted  to  teachrtpa 
niuclu  in  too  little  time.  As  a  result, 
tlic. scholars ^wcre  soni ewhaW apprcjien^  - 
sive  aiicl  iiisecufe  especjally/ in  i  lie  if 
initial  cpiifrontation. 

On  4lie  Qt  her '  liandi;  the  f el  I  p  ws^^werc 
a  bit  intpleraht  of  tije,  scholars %)oiriL 
\  ie w.  Tlicy  f a il eel  to  see  tjie^  real'  v.i hi e 
of  the  cou rse  until  it  had lalmo st;  te f^^  ^ 
nated.  Tlie  copfdiiiator  of  tlie^ coiirse^ 
a  reading  specjali.st,  liad  npt:  ^always 
oriented  the  fellows  adequately  iov 
each  venture  into  a  hew  discipline  nor 
had  she  used  the  technical  skill  of, clo- 
sure, frequently  enpugli. 

Even  thonigh  the  course  vyas^pn  tjie 
\erge  of  falling  apart  a  fe\v  times,  it 
was  successful  -for  many  rea^spns. 
Scholars  from  the  various  (jisciplines 
were  given  new  jnsiglit.s  into  tlie^probr 
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1  {kfy:^:t^ch>rs.^.:(^^^  feljows)  began  to 

■  f  ^aevy^^  for  the  acad^ 

r  r^.jmiaiR?^  ^^^^  sciences,  arts, 

^ --^d^^^  The 

5  ipDlkgeans^^^  and. the 
\-  v^ading:^^^ 

i^cjm^ife^  i>cf- 

,      very  frank  ;discussioiv  of  the 
7strengths:|uid  Hveak^ 
^By/tKfe  ife^^^^  the  staff  indicated 

p^^ttot  ^much^^  ^l^rned  by  all 

Tj^oupf .  and : tha^^^  wealfnesses  \yere 
Iborrected^^^^  course  could  becbWi  a 
Vlb'^ As  a  resultv  this 
>yeaf :S  Vpfans^^  {wrallel-  teaching 

fandVirite^  the  scholars 

spj<t^h^^  rather  tliah 

.a^WcKteapp^^^^       Neeclless  to  say,  the 
goais-pfothe-coufr    are  being  achieved 
^^much  imore  effect  ive^^    on  ihe  second 
^fpiin^i  ;  -  i 

:  lAn^^^^^  hadlto  be  worked, 

^ouh  ^through  evaluation  and 

^^^jannj  in  devel- 

-gpmenfal  rea^^^^  Its  purpose  \v%nst^^^ 
^mpfemj^^^^  learned  in  the 

:  ^fcund^ations  of  reading  class*  leariiing^ 
Jtheories,,  advanced  child  psychology, 
andi contempprary  ciiild^  literature. 
This  was  t^^  classrooms 
pf^-our^^p^^^^  nonpublic  schools 

pne!h^^^^  one  serriestef. 

3tromv^^^^^  public  arid 

.parochial  scffopl-  vvere 
^entlnisihs^^ 

ili^ir  sch^^      The  teachers  of  the 
f egulaikciass^^  seemed  pleased 

toifea:part:bf't^    new  venture.  The 
y  acfl/a^^^w^^  of  this  practicum, 

:^iio\yeyer,  was  .another  matter.  To 
'bcginJiwith,.  U  had  beeri  se- 

Iwrted^ior  ^their  putstariding  performr 
^   knce  jarid^ppte^^^     in  teaching  so  they 
Mere  .eqiial^tovor  b^^      than  a.  number 
^  ^bf^he  xlassrpo^  with,  whom 

'4fey^  worked.  We  tried  to  make  up  for 
.    rhjs.^^by>^fc^  fellows  work  in 

-^j»ifs  stimulate  one  ati- 

r(IE4->vbrfc^^  class- 


room  teachers  as -a  team.  This  ap- 
proach was  'sbriie\yhat  successful.  But 
. it  wasri 't  Tlorig  ^ until  -  we .  knew  we  jiad  ;tb 
find  mof"'^  efficie^^^^^^^  waysctb  relo^  tlje 
-tremeridbus  teaching  potential  bpund* 
lip  in  the  fellows.  After  nuicli  re- 
search and  Ipng.dik^^^  ^ 
.person  nel  in  vol  ved  ^  we  dec  ided  to  try 
4iucfpteaching.- 


Micrbtwiching  is  a  scaled-Sbwn 
teachjrig  experience  with  groups^  of 
ifbur  tp-^ik  xhiidreri  fpr  short  ;pefMs 
of  timc;  The  teacher  selects  pne^rtic- 
iilar  reading  skill  (l)  he  wants  to 
teach  t he  ch il df eri ,  for  example,  the  au- 
thor's prganizatibri  of  a  paragraph;  and 
.plans  a^^five  tb  ten  minute  lessb^ 
Achieve  this  aim.  Hisjlesspn  pl^  ih^ 
cfudes  iibt  ohly  tiie  content  he  virants  i^^^ 
teach  but  also  a  teichriical sfc^^^^ 
enhan^^^  his  commuriicatiph  with  the 
children.  He  can  choose  ^e  or  more 
skills  from  tlie  following:  listf  a^^ 
irbm  :the  techm  teaching,  ski[ls  ide^^^ 
tified  by  Allen  (2). : 

1.  Classroom  control  skijis 
Recoghizjng  and  nobtaihtng  atteM 
behavior 

^Control  of  participation 
;  ^  Tocher  silence  and  noiHverbal)  cites 

2.  Questioning  skills 
Asking  questions  in  general 
Use  of  higher  order  questions 
I'se  of  probing  questions 
Student-initiated  questions. 

3;  Pvcseritati on  skills = 

Illustrations  and  use  of  examples. 

Planned  repeti tion , 

Closure 
4:  Motivating  skills 

Set  induction 

Reinforcement 

Varying  the  stimulus  situation 
5:  Inquiry  techniques 

Establisliihg.  ;appropriate  franiw  of 
,  references 

Student  initiated  questions 
Inquiry  training 

Willie  the  teacher  is  teaching  this 
lesson,  a  video  camera  arid  recpf^ex 
are  taping  the  teachirig-leafni^^^^^ 
action  of  the  fellow  and  his  class)  At 
the  tefmiriatibn  of  the  lesson,  ith|e 
teacher  yiews  his  performance  aM^^^ 
children-s  on  the  videptape  arid  cri- 
tiques it  with  his  supeOTsbr  The 
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!    teacher's  lesson  plan  :is  then  revised  so 
ihiat  new  .ami-  better  cpninuniicatioh 
; -^sfrategies  can       worked  oiit -to  iiii- 
.  prov^  iijs  teaching:  and  :  the  children's 
learning:  Hfe  then  td^ches  the .  revised^ 
- .  Iissgn;^t^   jie\\\groiip. of  xhildrehi  cri- 
tique^  it  again  \vhn^  video- 
tape and  rep^jits  this  procedufe  iiiHil 
''^^H^skiils  ar^ 

LFroni    niicrofeaching    the  fellow 
moves  into  the  classropni  to  test  liis 
\  newly  acquired  sicills  on  a  larger  scale, 
-l^eedless.to^s     we  liaye  fourid  hiicro- 
;  .  teacliin^^^^ 

/  iway  Tto-lra^^^  to  becohie 

^?!^5??g!^ts  -in  ^1^^^  situations  aiid 
.skilled  icpmn^^  students  Jn 

Irtiecias^^ 

i    jimtnjctidnai"  ancV  supervisory  staff 
The:  last  ibut  certainly  one  of  , the 
rnqst  imiprta n t  coii i ponen ts  i n  the  pro- 
,gfani.is  the  staff.  The  director,  the  in- 
stfuctp^^  superyisors^must  be 

specially,  chosen  .^^^^  play 
in,  the.  .programs.  Proper  educationaj 
Ibackgfpund^  ,  teaching  experience, 
openness  to  am^  ra- 
tionale of^tiie  .program^  willingness  to- 
^pl  atuaiT^  .  and  the  abil - 

:  ity^  tpj^produce^^^  ideas  and 

.skins,;and^^  be  chal- 

Jenged^by  .stiidents.  anci  professors  are 
all:  iinportant  qiial  it  ies  heeded^  hy  the 
instruct ipnaU  and  supervisory  team. 
Since  tiie  :participaiits  in  these,  pfor 
gfanis  are  .exi^^^^^  teachers  in  an 

^Ai^oc  .program,  lit  is  expecff^d  tiiat  a 
.gr^*lt  ^ajmount  of  learning  will,  take 
.place  It  hrpugh  ihte  fact  ion  o  f  f icu  I  ty 
:and  .participants^  participants 
ivillubiie  :anbt  her . 

'Effects  pf^feclcrai  institute  aiul  fellpw- 
^Kip  'RrPgF!^!^^     judged  by 
;participants 

.  ^nguify  scajes  concerned  with  the 
effectiveness^^Lfc^^  fellowships  and 
linsjitute  ,prpgfams  in  reading  were 
sent  ip^  of  one  humjfetl' 

r  .participants.    Eighty-four  re- 
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sponded.  Participants  >yere  asked  to. 
rate  each  'itehi>  oiua  ^fivepoiiit  scale  : 
five- very  >gpod;  four-good,,  tljree-rrider 
qiiate,  tw6= inadequate j  oncrve fy  inade- 
quate, aiid^zero-ho  opin  ion .  The  quesr 
tipniiaires  sought  infofinatipn  .ibput 
four  aspects  of  the  ^programs 1<):  the 
:geiienir<  effectiveness  of  the  ^Vrograms, 
2),  tlie  effectiveness  of  Uhe^toifrSeTco^^ 
teiit  and'  pfacticums,  3)  faculty  and: 
fVafticipants.  aiid:  4 J  the  iinplenientaT 
tion  of  their  program  learnings  into 
t  lie  if  local  schpol  s.  A  general :  discus- 
sion of  each  area  fpllows; 

GeiK'raK  effectiveness  of  the  pfpgraras 

Participants  reacted  very  positively 
ctp  the  general  effectiveiiess  of  Uie^^^p^^^ 
grains;  ,Eiglityrthree  to  niiietyrthree 
percent  of  the  participanjs  gave  the: 
highest  possible  fating  to  items  in  li is 
afea;  They  felt  the  pf ogfatns  were  :a 
great cl lal leiige  to  tliei f  hitel I ectuaj:  ca-. 
pacitich,  that  in  conipaf  ison  t6:preyious 
educational  pfbgraiiis  the  quality  ^of 
their  institute  of  fellowship  pfogfani 
wiib  very  outstaiuling,  arid,  that  -tjie 
programs  stiinulated  to  a  great  degree 
their  cpntiiiiied  intef est  in  teaching; 

Effectiveness  of  course  (intent  ,and^ 
practicums 

The  effectiveness  of^lie  core  .readings 
courses  was  rated  highly.  Niiiety-six 
to  iiiiiety-iiiiie  percent  of  the  ;|»Vtici- 
phiits  felt  they  had  a.good  underst|m 
iiig  pf  the  reading  process  and  tlie,fac-^ 
tprs  that  influence  it.  a  good  grasp  of 
the:  basic  fjcading  skills  aiid'ot  cpnipf^ 
hehsion  of  .cuffent  approaches  to  i^^^ 
teacliing^ot  reading.    They  aj^  felt 
they  could  critically  evaluate  current 
reading  practices  in  the  light-  of  re- 
seafch  as  a  resultof  tlieir  study. 

Gontributiohs  of  disciplines  ;related 
to  reading,  such  as  psychology,  socipl- 
ogy,  liiigiiistics,  and  stat  ist  ids  were . 
rated  very  jgppd  by  fifty-seven  percent 
aiid^  good,  by  thifty-twb  ;percent. 
Speakers  froin  the  various  disciplines, 
fared  better  with  seveiUy-seveii  ^p&cent 
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giHnS.^^^^^^l"?-  p1  fi^'^  aftfl^  seventeen 
,?   :  ;:pgrcenta^fa^ 

{;    .   l^Seventjr  fo.^^^^  percent  of 

the  ,i>articip.an^^  very 

■>^,    igopd.  td  learning,  that  resulted' from 
\  lipracUcums-an^^^^^^^ 

The  ^participants  :greatly  appreci«ite(f 
the  ippportVnity  to  ,  use  new  reading 

I'p ' '  \nietKocls,  and  niaTerials  in  the  practi- 
"     cums.^as.Aye!I-.as  the  facility  gained  in 

:i;       eyaiuating    new    matefiajs  iind  ap- 

t  iPfohches;tp^t^^ 

t^>  :  Tacuity  competence  and  interaction 
I  /  "^iyi  R^rdci pants 

I"         Ninety-five  .percent  of  the  partici- 
h^:       jg^^  highest 
:^|k)'ss^^^^  competency  of 

|4:      :Jthe'facuk^^  choice  for  their 

job/  :?Niriefy-t\v6  ^tp  hinety-thfee  per- 
~  :cent  1^^^  overaU  ef- 

(fectiven^^^  of  staff  and  iinpact  of  the 
,    i^staff:  jSn  ithe  -participants    Attitude  of 
i:v  Hkeiltaff^^^^ 
!  ,       :tween;  Stafl^^ 

I         action  iairiong:  pa rt  icipant s<  were  rated 

Iv       vety!Kigl1:i)y  nine 

f  '  '     fespprfdeiit^^^    Thisnvas  especially  grat- 

IV  "    ify ing'  since  on e  o f  the  ma j  pr  a im s  of 

I        th'e^ihstitiite  and  fellowship  programs 

i:        was  4b  ^bring  siiito  being  a  comninnity 

I         of  ischplafs  (sti^^  and  participants) 

f        who  woijid  gro^^ 

i/^      Mectua^^^^^  by 

r  \bne^tO:Uidofhef. 

I  iniplementatipn  in  local  schools 

Jmplehientatipn:  into  their  schobls  of 
-  .practices  leanied  -  (hiring  the  programs 
'i  was^givjen.aifat^  five  by  fifty-one 
Vrv  ^percent  anj^a  .rating  of  f oiir  by  forty 
r  '  -Jpetc^ltf  iHpW^^^^  the  degree  to 
i-  .  .which  the  ;particip«ihts  were  used  in 
: focaU  iii -service  reading  programs  or  in 
I  dbcalsprbfessipnal  inee^  was  miicli 
?  less,  spectacular.  Only  seventy-seven 
y  .l)erceh tiratecUthcir  jn\  pi vement  as  very 
i  -\  gPpd^bTfgood^  ^ 
V ,     3iv;tiiis^paper^  the  basic 

|,  ^.___cbnippne.ntS:ib^^^^  and  fel- 

7  -  4b\vship;pfcg^^^  VVe  have  also  dis- 
?c       O   ;ecir  iibw  effective  these  programs 
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have  .been .  in,  the  >past  an  the*  pres- 
ent. 'What:  effect  Syill  they,  have  on: 
the  graduate  programs  bf  the  future? 

NDEA  Institutes  were  designed  ;tO: 
upgrade  and  update  iii -service  teach- 
efs.   These^  summer  programs  seemed 
to  give  :new  life  ip  tjipse  fortunate 
enougii:tp  be  chbseii  to  i)articipa^^  and 
seemed  to  wliet  the  particigant^'Tapp^^^ 
tites  for  liiore  of  the  same  kind  bf  edii- 
catibn.    Tiiiey  wanted  more  ^prpgrams 
where  ^  theory  Aya s  Mian  ced  \y i t h  prac- 
ticCi  \vhefe  instructprs  \ybrked'  closely 
\yith  experienced  teachers,,  where  ex- 
perieiiced^teachers  ie^^^^ 
action  with  other  experienced  teachers, 
where.ghidim^  instructors 
became  involved  inithe  prpblems  pf  t^^^^ 
local  schbbis  and  the  Ipcah  ;khp0;« 
came  to  the  gfadiiate  schools^ft^^ 
tions  to  thejif  ediiaitiohaj  :prbblems. 
iSiit  these  experiencwl  teachers  wanted^ 
inbre  than  a  sunimer  pfbgram;  They 
wanted  niore  time  for  in-depth  study 
in  an  r>r  Woc  program  an^  s^ 
fiehced  teacher  feilbwship  programs 
were  bofri.  Would  it  be  stretch  ing^pur 
miaginatibnsitbo  far^  tp  Iippe  that  _t^ 
experienced  tejicher  fellpwship  pro- 
grams iriight.be  the  pilot^pfbgfamsjor  * 
biir  future  graduate  prograrns  ?  That 
future  graduate  programs  Aviir  j^fl^^^ 
the  linity  bf  design,  the  flexibility  of 
program  cbntetit  and  organ izat ion, 7the 
built-in  evaluations,  and.  instfuctjb^^^^^ 
staffs  concerned'  abbiit,  imd  inyolyed' 
with  .pupils  and  teachers  iii^the  teiich; 
iiig-iearning  strategies  th«it  ,af e^ ce'iitfa^ 
tb  our  present  Experieiiced  Teacher 
Fellowship  Pfogfams? 
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^         V  Teacher  EDtJCATifoN 

Stiite-  G^^  of  Reading 

A^hji^ipx^^^  Departaerit 
^       :  cof  Educa^ 


ij!2fl>x^^  work  in  local 

r*>:^,.,^K^^  the  District 

:  .  ;.Jofl  in  Puerto  Rico; 

1^";  z  IM^^  in  some,  states 

Eji'^^jlm  reading  and 

raffing  supen^isofs-ori 
.^0  J  ;ffiwfesch^  Most  of- the  pui)iic 

1 1  the  titles  \these 

1^  :  :-sjfflf^  mem  (remedial  reading 

1 1  at«^ 

sufea^^  evidence  of  a  certain 

-  ramoui^^^^^  straining  and  experience. 
i^l^^Tfiis^-^^^^^  i)e:  sOi^  While 

iyi.  -  ^^iiighiy^^^^^  cur^ 
p^C  V;  fently  w       aJl  states,  at  the  pres^ 

JtiffieiiM  the  United 

'    3  IStifes^till;^]^ 

>^a;s^^  or 
W  r/'i^o,  sp^  dr^  experience  in 

^the  >teachmg,:^pf :  reading;  Whether  a 
tr«id]hgititle^^ 

>ular'  4teut^  the-:|^rs6n  holding  it  is 
dafg^jx^a/matt^^^  mat- 
ter of  local  district  in 
^Y^hich  this  p^^rson  works. 

This  study 
j^he  findihg^^^^^^  in  this  study 

are;&^re^^^    dfiinterpreting  and 
:ijig  response^    a  questiohnaire  mailed » 
;tafstate  ^e^  certification 
dfficersr^in^^^^^  the  District 

rbf^Goiiimbia,^  Rico.  Ekch 

:officet  was  i  asked -to  respond  ^  to  seven 
oil  :eJght  -items:.d^  the  questidhnaire 
r(i&even  item^^^  that  tfo  «o/  rf- 

quire  kn^^^^  items  fdr  states  that  dp 
r?€f**r?  spccifiQcertifi^  fdf  raiding 
\tca£hers  or  Ail  certifica- 

Jiom^fficers^^^  This:  study  is 

mi^ttc^  composite  ^  picture 

"ffom^  the^  completed  ques- 

j^^'^iifes  imd  :fe^    the  certification 


requirements  liow^  in  force  for  school, 
reading  specijJist s  in ;  all  states  ttet  ^  re- 
quire such  certification;  * 

CuiTcnt  status 
Premience  of  required  reading, certu 
ficaiidn.    In  respdn  se  to  this  questidn 
"Does  ydur  state  now  fiavcj  specific; 
certtficatipii  rcquirqncntSu.f9£;^^^ 
teachers,  specialists,  cohsulfcahts,  pi*  s^^ 
pervisdrs  ?"   twenty-three  wrtificatipn 
officers  replied  j'yes"  arid^  twerityThinje 
replied  "no."  Two  of  the  iwenfy^riine^ 
who  had  replied  no  (Cdldradd^^^^^ 
Montana)  indicated,  that  their  itites 
already,  had  reading,  certification  or  enf^ 
ddrsemetit  but  tiiat  it  was  not  r^gu/ir^d 
at  this  tinie.   One  of  those  that  said^ 
yes  (California) '  i^^^       out  that  his^ 
state's  certifidition  wa   required  dnty 
fdr  teachers  in  state-funded;;prpgi^ 
So  it  appears  that  tvyentyrfiye  of  t^^ 
fifty-two  state ;  agencies  presently  have 
certification  or  ehdpfsement  ior  rwid^ 
ihg  specialists  and  fvvehty-three  of  t he 
fiftyf two  require  this  certification 
at  leastspme  of  the  people  w    do  this 
work  in  i heir  local  s^^ 

Other  qcceptdbie  ce^^^^  for 
hahdiing^  reading.  Thirty^six  ^df^  the 
fifty-twd  certification:  ^officers  re- 
sponded to  the  question  "Whsi  pther 
certificate (s),  if  any,  enaUe(s)  a  pcf^ 
sdn  td^teach  spccid^^^ 
classes?"  Their^respdhses:wefe  as^^^^ 
lows:: 

'None  (3/36):  .  8% 

Elemchtofy:TeacHcr  (30/36), . ; . .  .83% 
Secohdaty  Teacher  of  English 

(11/36)   ...........31% 

Secondary,  Teacher  (7/36)     .19%— 

Spcciar  Education  (3/36)  8% 

Remedial  Teacher  (1/36)   ..3% 


Thirty-one  certificatidri  officers  re- 
sponded to  the  quiestidh  "What  other 
certificate(s>,iif  any,  eniable(sX  aipcr- 
sdri?  to  supervise  a  school  reading  pror 
gfani  ?"  Their  responses  were>  as  fdl- 
Idwlsi 

None  (8/31)  ..26^ 

Supervisor  (14/31)   .^^45% 

Elemoitary  Teacher  (7/31)  ...... 2J%  . 
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^nncipai'  (5/31)  .....       ...  16% 

-  Sccwidaryj  TcacKcr  (3/31 ):  10% 
;SccQndary,  Teacher  of  English 

(3/31) :  6% 
.  ^    :Sficqal  ,Edmti&  (1/31);  3% 

From:these:responses;h 
^    ifi  many  ofihe^s^^ 
,  secondary,  school  teaching  certificate  is 
^sufficient  ihdicatioh  that  a  person  is 
'  :^uippeU"f^^  reading  instruc- 

tion for  specbl  -groups  ;6r  classes  of: 
rpnpjls,.and  a  supervisor's,  elementary 
,     schQoi  te^^^ 

-/  t[al;  -i^  supervising  a 

-  school  reading  program.  In  short, 
most  :sta^^^  ho  specLil  training 
of  exp^fien^^^  of  read- 

/  ingleithen  of     persons  wlp^^ 

cial  teading  groups  and  classes  of  of 
rpwerspn^^^^^         siipervise  a  school 
7rea(iing:pr6g^^ 

Chsiracten^^^  op  required'  reading 
certificatipn.  The  twenty-three  state 
certification;  officers  who  said  theif 
.  state  agency  fecjiiifed  special  feading 
certificatiori^  were  askeii  to  name 
,^pups  of  people  which  pafticipated  in 
developing^  this  .certification,  to  tell 
whetheroerU  fpf  read- 

'  ipg  sypery  1  sors .was  differ eht  from :  that 
feqiufed^^  reading  teachers,  and'  to 
prov  ide.a  copy  t heir  cii rrent  read  ihg 
icjtificJ^ 

When  asked  to  identify  air  groups  of 
^people  which- in  irii- 
tJ^ting^  their  reading  ceftificatioii  pro- 
grsnV^certifiditip^  mentioned: 

^  fitiost;  frequently  igfpups  from,  the  1) 
state  education  a  and  2)  teach- 
ef-tfaining  jnsti^^^^         One  hundred 

— -^j)ercentTptt^^  responded.  liamed 

"state;  educadpn:  agencies*'  9S  percent 
named:  ^^eachefrtfairiing  institiitions 
67  per  cent  saj^  school  staffs;" 

57  percent  saijcj  "reading  organiza- 
ti6h,''\and-  29  percent  named  other 
groups  such  as  professional  pfganiza- 
tions  (other  than  reading  ofganiza- 
Jioo.s)j.thd  FTA^^^^      the  State  Legisla- 

:  WKen- ask^^^^^^  all  grpups 

-(^"Yi  coritf ibtited  fepfesehtatives  to 
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help  draft  their  ceftificatipri  require- 
hients,  again  state  educatidn  agencies, 
and  teachef-traitiing  institutions  were 
most  frequently  mentioned  Njriety- 
twp  pef cent  of  those  who  fesix)hded 
said  their  certificatipn  requirements 
were  ^drafted  by  fepfesentatives  from^ 
the  "state  education  agency 85  per- 
cent said  ^'teacher-training:  institii=" 
tion 62  percent  said  "feading^prgani-r 
zation;"'  54  perceht  said  "lo<^  school 
staffs,"  and;  8  pefcent  named  oiher 
groups. 

It  appears  that  groups ' frpm^the, state 
education  agency  and  teacher-training 
instihitioris  play  a  d6minant:.rple,  both 
in^fnakirig  known  the  need^pr  this,  cer- 
tification and  an  contfibutxng  repre^ 
sehtatives  to  help  create  it.  In  only 
slightly  more  than  half  of:  the  .states  re- 
quiring feading  certification  did  read- 
ing organizatipns  or  local,  school  s^^ 
play  a  part  either  in  initiating  or  in 
drafting  this  certification  prbgrari; 

Several  different  reading  titles  are 
ceftified  or  endorsed  by  the  twenty- 
three  state  agencies  whichrre^ij^ 
tification  in  feading.  Fourteen  state 
agencies  certify  only  one  tit'?  J  fiy^ 
agencies  list  two  \  titles ;  two  list  thf ee^ 
arid  two  state  agencies  list  four. 
These  titles  and  the  riumbjer  of  state 
agencies  ceftifyihg  for  them  follow  : 

Reading  Specialist  (9) 

Special  Tejiclie r  of  Reading:  (8 )  ^ ,  ^ 

Remediat  Reading  Teacher  or  Clinir 
ciah  (8)  ^     \  ^ 

Reading  Siipervisof/Coprdina^^ 
Director  (-7)  • 

Residing  (jdnsultant  (4) 
While  iiirie  of  the  twenty^hfee  states 
certify  more  than  brie  title,  in  some 
states  a  single  title  enabies;a  certified 
specialist^  to\take  pri  a  number  6^: dif- 
ferent readirig^  assignments.  For  an- 
stance,  (Tonhecticut  certifies  single 
title^R  e  a  d  i  n  g  GonsuUant-^ho wmf, 
(Connecticut's  certification  fej^laUpn^^ 
state  that 

.  .  .  they  shali  be  required  for  any^c^ 
serving  as   a   supervisor,  consultant; 
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,a)6rd|natcr,.  director  or  special r- teacher 
-iif^tlic:arica^  instrnction,  ni' 

*duding;anyqnc:  \vfo^  1)  to 

-  <wbrkMA^^^  other-  school 
;  '  ^rsorincl  in  curriculum  planning^  ami 
"    rimsion  as;  itinelatcs  to.  the  total:  readjiig 

/  ^program;~-2)-'(^^  teach- 
'  crs^-^pther^ttcadiers  .of:  r^  <^^}}^J 
;  tschdbl:^pcrs6nnel:  in i  improving  instriic- 

-  '.tion ^i n  reading ; -  o r  3)  to  provide.  .s|>cc|al' 

'tary  -and/or  secondary  sfullchTs. 

response  to  the  qtic?tibn.  •*is  cer- 
ijfi^tiqnlot  rdid 

ent;  tfr6n^  that  iecjitired^  for  reading. 

-teacKers?*-- (^^^  the  certifica- 

^ypn ^officers  air  require  ..|>c- 

ciah  reading  certification  or  eiiUofse- 

ipentTSajd -*ye 
The  thirty-eigiit  diftefent  ccrtificar 

tion:credentialsMn^existel 
:  _^wenty"three^stat^^^       require  special 
^^rajdingrw^^  scvcrnl  char- 

{acteristics  iii  con^^^^  : 

^^^iiS^  :percd(t'  r^^^  a  rj>revioiisiy  held. 
>    ^  classroqm.teaching 

70'^r^rcent';r^^^  to  fivc  ycah^  of 

experience  (cither  teaching 
:r^din^  or  .teaching  other  jiinl)jerts: 
t^T^-^i"  ^l^fl'^r^*  three  or  niorc  yeai  s  of 
-cxi>cncnccj' 

?7  ^^rccnt  re<|uire  t\vclve  or  nmrc  SC' 
mcstcr>h6urS-of^c6^  trainii»g  in  ^ 

^  the  teaching  of  K*auiiig 

59;i>crccnt  rjcqnirc  at'lw^        coiirj^e  or 

,  three  semester  Jmnrs  of  collegiate 
trainitVg  in  a^^^  clinical  <»r  laboratory 
I>rac{icuin-(22  per^^^^^^^    raiiiirc  six  or 

^niorc  hoursy  ^ 

'57/pMerccnt  n»oro  se- 

tinestcr  hours,  of  ^graduate  level  train- 
r jfig  innhc^  teaching  of^'^a4infl:^ 

54  4>crcent=rc<iinre  a  nia^tcr*.<11cgrcc  or 
:its;eqiiivalem_in_gradnat^»  training 

Stijdy  6t  these  thirty  -eight  reading 
crejienUalsrsho^^^  of  theiu  do 

niqtrmeetftjie  c 

amtijn  Stai  the  Professional 

Trauiing  of  Reading  Sj)ccialists"  pub- 
lished  Ml  1965  by  the  Internationrd 
Reading  Asspciatioii.  Many  require 
fewer  than_  three  years  of  successfiil 
U^acliing  and/or  clinical  experience. 
A!)piUrlmlLorthein  less  than,  a 

jiiaster  s> degree  or  its  eqt i  i vale ii t  of  a 
^b^chelpr's  clegree  thirty  graduate 
Hiours^.^  Sojrie  arc  not  clear  on  how 
"^1"  t-.  boiirs  should  be  devoted  to 


courses  in  the  teaching  of  read ing:.o^^^ 
stVidy  •tjuareas  closely  related  to  read- 
uig.    Ojily  eigiit  reading  credeiitials 
api>ear  to  meet  ira's  riiiiuinum  stan-. 
dards.  These  certificates  and  tlic  state  * 
that  issues  each  of  them  are 

Ueading  Gonsnjtant  ( Connccticnt) 
KCsidihg  Supervisor.  (Dela^^^ 
Kmik"limtdinjnFl^ndar  — 
Kank;  I .  Ucading^(  Florida ) 
Reading  Consultant  (M innesota) 
Kwiding  Siipervisor  ( New  Jersey) 
Reading  Si>ccial!h.  (Oklahohia)=  * 
Reading  Specialist 4AVest  Virgin ia ) 

Tlie  affwis  of*  study  inentionccl  in 
i  liese  cer  t  ificat  ioii  credo  ntiais  a  re  ge  n  ? 
eraijy  quite  diverse;  Most  cohmibnly 
S|)ecified  stttdies  concerned  with:  the 
teachiiig  ot/  readiiig  ami  the  niiniber  of 
readihg^cTedeiitials  that  naine  tlieiii  are 

Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading 

Disahilities  {27)       "  \ 
Hasic  M cthodsV  or  Foiii idatioiis  Course 

in  Teaching  Reading  (19) 
iicincdi:4l?Cori'eciive  Reading.  Techniques 

(15)  -  ^ 

pc»'clopniental     Reading,  Elementary 

and/or  Secondary  (9) 
Metliwls  and   Materials  of'  Teaching 

Reading  (8)  /  .  .J 

Organiza  tion-Super  visioi  i  -  A(lminisira- 

tioh  of  Rcadini;  ProgramS'(8) 

Freqtientiy   inentipned   sttidies  -iii 
aroah  related  to  the  teaching. of irea^^^^^^ 
a nd  t he  ni i mi)er  of  read i ng  credeiuXahi 
thatnaine  thcni  are 

Psycliology, ,  incl  udingdiild, .  Adolescent, 
.  Learning  (22)  T  .  / 

Measurehient  ^ and  Evaluation,  incliiding 

MentalTcsting^XlS) 
General  Suiiervision  (8) 
Child" ai ul/pr  Adolescent :  Literal un^  (7)j 
Cnrrichlum  Development  (6) 
Pcirsonal  and/dr  ^Iental^  Hygiene  (5) 


Future  prosj>ccts 
Chixngcs  in  current  state  ccrtiftca- 
tion.  Certification  officers  lUj  the 
tweiity-threc  states  that  nequire^ special: 
ceriificatioii  or  ehdorseinent  for  read- 
ing teache  r s  or  sj)ccial ist s  \y e re  aske<l> 
**At  this  tinie  are.changes  uVypuf  cer- 
tification l)eiiig  deveio|)C(l?**  T\vq  did' 
liot  respond  to  tins  qijesUdii; 
Certification  officers  iiv  sixteeii  of  the 
t wehty-oiie  states  responding  iiidicated 
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r   that  thcy_  were  liot  presently  engaged,' 

^in jchanging  th^  ^existing  reading  cef^^ 
^tificatjon  prograins  although  several 

,pfficcrs;ppinted  out  diat  existing:  pro? 

Tgrams  afc^rcgiilMy  reviewed  and,  eval- 
^uatcd..  iFivC  ' cert ifioit  ion  oRicefs  tc- 

^Sjxiridcd  jh^^  in  their  states 

s]Kfc;:"Penn^syl'^^     and  AViscoiisin) 
Aycf e  now.  in  the  process  of:  dc velopiiig 
changes  in  their  exis'tiiig  certification- 
\  :prcgranK-f6r  r^^^^^  Snd/of 
iSi>rcialistSi  %*-1970  about  p 
'pflthe'^tate^^^^^ 
.  -tioii  shouldjhavc  inade  changes  in  thcif 
4>fesentprogran^^^ 

0cvclppincijp  state  ccrtifica- 

iiioff'  Geftificatipn  oflicers.  in  the 
twerity-ninc  state,  agencies  that  do  not. 
-  -now.  reqmre  special:  certification  for 
•reading  terichefs  of  sj)ccialists  were 
asked  to  .resi>orid  to  three  questions 
about  tile  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

I;  :Is,  specific  reading  certification  . 

:^  Ibcihg/dcveloikHliatrt^  Yes  No 

i  ^Is^-dcvclopnicht^  o^^^ 

ing  certification  twing  planned?  Yes  No 
_  3..  I£t>'ou  cifclcdi**Ycs*'  in  response 
:      ^toi  fluestion-  N^^          Nql  2, 
iwhcn  do;you_exi%t  tliis  w 
catifcwtll 5  bcconic  eflf ect i ve ?   .  _. 

iSince  Colorado^ unci  Nluntana  already 
haye  certification^  reaclihg 
=si)ecialists  althoiigh^this  ccf tification  is 
not  Required  for  feadiiig  |)crsonnel 
^  working  in- thcif  local  schools^,,  only 
twenty*sevcri  of  the  certi- 
ficatiojV  office  that  do  riot 

_  fcquire;feadirig -cw  were  able 

1  i^tpianswef  tjies^  questions.   Of  tliese 
twerity^sevei], 

twov  states  are  in  the  early-discussioii 
staKc^  pf  J  planning  for  reading  ccrtifi* 
cation  -  \ 
x^^twp  sfites  are \  plan  to  adopt  the 
'Approved  ijprogram^^^  approach  for 
reading;  certificat ion  (apiaren i!^  with* 
ont  dcvcldpnien t  of  statcrguideli nes  for 

_  v^pprov^?:progra 

ifivc  states  tare  eiigaged  in- planning  for 
{the  dcyclopmcnt  of  reading  certifica- 
;jlt6n  programs'  '  ' 

$jk  states.nbw  are  developing  (writing) 
^    didtngscerUfin^^  programs 


Ten  6f:theffifteeri  stnite  pfficefs  Avho  in- 
dicated their  state  education  agency 
airrcntly  yv^^^^  of  was  de- 

velpj)irig,a  sjy^cific  reading  cefUfication 
pfograin  fprccastC(l\\Vhen  they  believed 
4his  certification  would  Woriic  effect 
tiyc.  If  their  estimates  hold  tnie,  ten 
aciditional:  .states  should/jiayc  reading, 
cef tificatidivprograiris:!^^^  1970.  Thesc^ 
states  arid  the  year  when  their,  ceftifir 
catioiv  prograins  afc  likely  to  i)ecomc 
effective  arc  as  follows: 

4<)6^Aiaska,  Arkansas,.  Nevada,  New 

Mexico  '  . 

1969?r-Hawaii,  Nebraska,  North  Caro- 
.  liiia,  Hhode;Is!arid  •  '  ^ 

197(>-^hi9,  Vermohi 

When  addcd  to  tiie  twcrity-th^^  states 
that  now  requifc  si>ecific  fcading  ccrti- 
fiCi^tion  and  the  two  states^Kdiat  have 
certification  biit  do  not  reqiurc  it.jhesc 
ten  states  with  new  certification  pro» 
grains  will  bring  the  totalftp  thif  ty^^^ 
state  education  agencies  tiiat  Avijl^ 
•Specific  fcadiiig  certification  pro^^  anis 
by  1970. 

in  addition  to  these  thirty-five,  one 
slate  (Alabania)  alreacly  has; approved 
a  prograrii  to  pfepafe  feriiedialrfc^^^^ 
si)ccialists  at  jts  state  university,  alu! 
three   states   (Kentucky,  Lpiiisiana, 
Michigciri)  fcport  that  they  afe  'irirthe 
very  early  discussion  stages  oX  phjiri- 
iiirig  for  si)ccific  reading  cefUfioitipn' 
arid  it  is  too  early  to  say  wheif-^if  ever 
—these  programs  might  l>a:oriie  effec- 
tive.   These  four  states  would  bring 
the  totals  to  diirty-riiiie  state  agencies 
with  reading  ccf  tification  pfogfam^ 
soine  time-  in-  the  future,  if-ill  fore- 
casts niatefialize  as  exi)ected;ithe^t^^^ 
fof  state  agencies  in  the  futuf^  Would 
l)e  //»V/y->n>][r         and  Jjtiflccn:^^^^ 
o«/  specific  reading  certificatjOT /pr^^^ 
gfariis. 

What  al>out  the  thirteen  states 
whose  certification  officers  dp  i]6t  fore- 
see reading  cef tification  pfogfahis  for 
the  future?  These  afe  the  Agencies  in 
Idaho,  liiiripis,  Kansas,  Maine,  New 
York,  Ofegbn,  Piierto  Rico,  Sputh 
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^Balcpta^  Texas,  Utah,  Vir- 

;|in\a;.and;  Washmgton.  According  to 
Jfigj^fes  tha^^  found  tn^the  1967 

XedHion  .of  :tlie:  Sigest  p/  Educatioml 
j^g^islicX  ;ptijblished:*  by  the  Utiited 
,}S^tesx=lDe{iar^^^^  oj  Health,  Editcar 
itiqnirand;.^^^  tota^  huinter  of 

fpublic;  :.eiemehtar^^^  arid:  secoiulary 
scficSqlcd^^^^ 

iis^estiniated^^      be  13,365,000.  Tliis 
•figure  ^represents  approximately  33 
.percent  pfethi^^      riuniber  of  children 
vinnthese- grades  th^^  tlie  Uriited- 

Sta^tjBS  in  1^7.  This  sanie  publication 
j^yes^siatis^  sli6\v  that  iii  the 

_  ^hie  thirteems^^^^^  exclusioh 
o|;.Buert£  Rico  for  whiclv  there  is  no 
^c^mparabied^^^ 

.ates  ififteen^ >:ears  old-  and  dyer  in  1967 
7iy6^^  approxiriiately  30 

Ij^fcenfeofete^^^^^ 

tof ithetln  ited  Sttites  :for  tliat  year. 
-  ''approved  pro- 

igfainy-  dpprqa^^     One  finals  question 
" tw\s>askejllpf  all  fifty-twp-state  ceftifi- 
cation  offi^       "A  ntinibeir  of  states 
;are  tending,  toward^  a  *prpgram-ap- 
provaT  apprpad^^^  to  certification.  lii 
-your  ppiiiipri^  is  such  a  prpcedure 
,  jifcely^ to^occur  in  y  oiir  state  within  the 
next^ten:  years  ?^   This  qiiestipn  was 
5ppprly7pliras^^^      Several  state  officers 
pptrited  \o\\t  that  t heir  state  al reat ly  Iiad 
adopted   tlie  "prograni-apprpval  apr 
prpach:'  (the  certificaUph  a^^^^ 
wijich  cpllege-t raining  ^p^^  rather 
than  specific  college  courses  are  apr 
proved )x  :Indeed;;Sonie  states  had  fol- 
Iped  *this  procedure  for  as  long  as 
^twenty-yea^^^^ 

Neyertheles    fifty  rstate  certification 
officers/ iiidi^^^^^  state,  eitlier 

already  h^^^  Was  likely  to 

adopt  tiie  progYain-approval  apprpaclt 
within  the  ri^  years;    Tliefe  is 

^'spme  .evidence  f  rprii  the  data  -  provided 
_  -for  this  study ^  Hpwevef,  which  seems 
io^indicate  :th^^  ap- 
^prpach  Is  implemented  differently 
iampngithe  stiites  that  already  have  it. 
^'^•ne.  states  have  developed  guidelines 


that  speli  oiit  -in.  detail  the  areas  .of 
study  and  credit  hours  that  riiustibc 
cpiitained^  in  "jipprpved"  cpliege  pro- 
grams. 'Other  .states,  appeal-  to  liave 
rip  guidelines  at. all:  One  state  (Penn- 
sylv\iriia)  has  develops  a  cpniprehen- 
sive  giiiclVlihes  ptiblication  \yhich  de- 
scrif)es  the^genenil  objectives,  staffing, 
facilities,  arid  sttident  proficiencies  ex-^ 
pected  of  approyable  collegeTtraining;^ 
programs  for  reading  specialists.  :If 
this  procedure  \s  as  diversely  iriipief 
inentecl  as  it  ap[)ears;t6  be,,  even  with 
pfpgram-apprdvaU  whether  a  reading 
title  giiararitees  ahytjiing  partiailar 
about  tjie  training,  /exi)enence.  and 
contempetehcics  pf  the  person  who 
hokis  it  will  stiil  d  on  jthe 

state  of  the  I o(^l  district  in  which  that 
person  works! 

\Qiiestipns  andjrecoriinic^^^ 
The  results  of  this  study  generate 
several  questions:  _    -  - 

1.  in  the  states -that , permit,  certified;  elc^ 
jVientary  teachers,  secondary  teachers  of  En? 
^lish,  and-secondary /.tc^^^^  other  sub- 
j ects  to  =  tcaci- ^  'nccHI ^  reading,  .groups  ami: 
classes 'doHes  the  training  and  experience  'xt^ 
qnifcd  for  these  ccrtifiratW  adequat 
persons  \i  lid  hoi  d  jtlieih^  to  do  such  tcachitig  ? 

2.  In  states  that  'permit  cm 
sfipcryisprs,  principals,  and  teachers  Uk^s^^^ 
■I>crvise  'ja  school  ^  reading^  pro^?nim  dq«  :th^^ 
traiiiing^  .aiid.  experience  required  for  .tlicsd 
bertificates  adeqiiatcly  equip  persons  Jwlio 
hold  tlicm  b  undertake  such  supervision?' . 

3r.  In  states /where,  certi  fi  cat  ion  forlreading, 
supervisors  does^  hot-  differ  from  that  .rc-^ 
quired  for  :  riding  t«lchcrs.  arc  certified 
rdidiiig  tcaclicrs  adeciiately  trained  atiKl  c^^^^ 
sixrriciiccd  to  supervise  a  \clioplf.n»ding:p 
grain?     *  .  * 

.4.  i h  tl le  states  that  already  have/  reading 
certification  programs  why  weren'tu  locaUand 
state  IRA  councils'  represent^  ;m&e  ffe- 
qucntly  among  the  groups  instfumcnthr  m 
helping  to  develop  specific  reading  certifi car 
t ion  programs? 

5.  What  are  docai:  and  state  lit  A  councils 
doing  tcanitiatc  iahd  help  draft  specific  read- 
ing certification  program^  in;  states,  that 
presently^  have  libne? 

6.  Why  isn't  successful  classroom  tcachinff 
cxpcrichce  a  prerequisite  in  ^11  states  for' 
persohnel  certified  as  reading  teachers  or 
specialists?  '  '  . 

7;  Why  isn't  a  pfadicum  in.  working 
teachers ^niore  frequently  required :  f or  cer tj fi-^ 
cation  as  a/rrading  consultant  or  supervisor  ? 

8.  VVhy  aren't  linguistics^  children's  litera- 


|'f:^^vitwc^..-a^  literature  mentioned 

rt?'ni6re?to^  of  study 

m-  vlfor  readmit  certifi^^  " 

jl^9^W^;«M/feT^  that: pro^ 

^  sii:' >  It  rawi^ippro^^  :»d«>pted  c  by'  statc- 

r5?^  «'J««^?*P«|a^^  ^adequate 

IC  -  _^staii(tortl  of  uiipng  ^st^detits 

:  :tnuiml|liy^^  ai^^.ttrilyerstties 


this  study: 

S  IFi^iitftrrp^  and  the  publk: 
#oaia|^^Seyc^^  liuJce  cer- 

{ttmr4tre^|Wery  is  adequately 

to  pro^ 

^yfde^^^^^iy^:p^^     of  reading  iiit 

TflS^^^lfT^fe  pfofessio     and  the 
ffN^ie^'s^  every  effort  to 

:??i|^^^CpjS^  *P  provide  for  ef- 

|f^yc!^figdihgf  in  arc  giyeii 

^^^^^^  teacher,  reading 

^^sultgit,  sjpcmlist,  reading 

^p^ry isw^;  rad^^^  director,  of  fcad- 

7  T^t'tKc  phtCT^^  dirrent:  state 

r^iin^%o^  should 

bfe;rey^^       cariehilly  to  insure  tjwt 

:  assiires  4hc 

tl^M:of |trai^in^,  (|k^  and  pf bfi- 

who  are  xffedtiye  in 

itlMir  worR." 

'  iFqurt^^  ofgani^tions  such 

«?io«r|Sd\  couhciis  should 

ibcconic^^m^  irivolved  in  ;ini- 

to  develc^  stetc 
^reading;artifira^  particu-. 
^/ larly;  -in  states  that  ciif rently  have 
Vhonei 

V  /Jt  is  withicn^^^  question  that  many 
,  highjjr^ua^^^^      reading  teachers  and 
r^^i^Jj^s  presently  work  in  sdl  fifty 

;  >mfPu^^  Improved  state  fcad- 

J^:  can  protect 

>  :i?^"Pfpfcssipriy^^^         of  these  teach? 

at  the  same 

L  s^^  instruc- 

"'^"'">f  more  ciiildreh  and  youth. 
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PromisingPma  in.In-Seryicc 
Education  in  Reading:  £l^^ 
taiy  Teacher  peyeippment  ^  |^^^ 
Innoyatipn  and  Change 

DoROTilY  LaM^^ 

University  of  Lethb^ 

IF  the  findings  of  raw^^ 
achieved  consensus  ih  ariy  6nc:-arca?it 
is  in  tlie  conclusion  that  the  rbfccof  thd 
^teacher  is  cniciid  in  tlic^cc^s  or;M 
life  of  any  experiment.  ^  Guy  Boi^^^^^ 
stated  Jhis  as  luving  emergedrfrqnr  |he 
grade  one  studies^  Jeanne  Chall  reiter- 
ated it  in ^her ^book^on  beginning^fcadV 
ingv^and  Helen  Rpbihsph  restated  -itJin 
the  latest  National  Society  for  the 
Suidy  of  :  Education -year  pn  rid- 
ing. TTic  t^cher^jnot  the  thetiiods  of 
niatefials,  niakes  tlie  difference,  This 
Ixiirig  the  case,  when  the  teaicher  bee 
comes  the  .center  fo£  the  qf^nizing 
pfinciples  in^  a  ^pfc^grani,  when  the 
teacher  is  constantly  encoufagcdi6;^e: 
^the  iriitiatiyc  and  accept  fesptmsibility 
for  his  own  Iea|ming^/innb>^ti6rf^^^^^ 
change  fesiilt;  Y^ct^  clmnge  that 
fcsult  of  individual  effort  is  not 
enough.  Individuiil  cfFpfts  fequife.cpr 


prdihation  of  .pooling,  as  a  technique  of 
teani  func^^^  prdcr  to  change  the 
total  organization. 

Knowledge  of  content  >  and  know^^ 
edge  of  how  we  leafh  and  hoyir  we 
teach  are  acaimiilatirig  top  ra^  fpr 
teachefs  to  ^keep  up  the  pace  without 
help.  Congfcve  in  Innovdjipn  and 
Change  in  Retding  Instruction 
(n.s,s.e,  Yearbppk,  Part  :1?68). 
says  tliat  teachers  arc  cbnfroritcd 
with  problems  which  have  meaningful: 
felationship  to  thpse  with  twhicli  a  re- 
search scholar  d^ls.  Butj rcscarch,,;tp 
be,  useful  Jn  education, /iriiist'^^^^ 
to  real  life  situations,  Tliercforci/we 
must  have  teachefs  who  cantstudy:thc 
children  with  wlipm  they  arc  working, 
in  their  pafticular  cnvirohm^^ 
the  findings  to  select  appropriate  innp- 
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i->%U6ns'in  n^^^  tecHiiiques,  and  or- 
ij^njzaiipn,^^^^^^  (|ijality  ediica- 

Vtiom 

-Help  for 'the  teacher 
'  Teachers  are-  .pfobabiy  the  btily 

?  the  ipr ivilege  of  haviiig  i lul i v id  iVnl  ^ (I i  f - 
tferen^^^^     Ther^ame  iii-service  tr*imihg 
:jsnm'^ial>l]^;gi\^^      ^]^H  teachers )  *  rc- 
;^fdless  of  \\y^^^^^  are 
JinqpUe';  m  aiiV^hvient  type s 

{(^);  Agamy  ffmch^pf  the  usual  iri-se 
vlce4niming^a^  l)y  the  a(huiiiis- 

iration^  for  :^  airf  iciil  iiin  ^  i  naihteii  a  nee  or 
jndoctf inzU  rather  than 

:f6r::p'rofessrgriaU 

ivX:  ii ifser vice  reported  hi  professional' 
joiif  rial^  iipjofi  exam ina t io II  off er s  ve ry 
little 'hipre:  >\Impst  invariably  it  will 
cphcern^its^^^^  with  teaching  plipiiics,  a 
^subject  which  teachers  coul(l  jiist  as 
:ea^Hy  review  by  the  use  of  film  and 
:bbqk]5  Jri  aiXentraP  curri  labora- 
:^tpfyf  .  ^ 

_:  Jfcvvpiilcl  sea  t hat  teac hers  coiiUrbe 
'iielpedr  more  ff oh i  in-service  if  the* 
nfSining^ 

,  4;  isi  conducted  Avith  the  .u|)\\ard :  niobilc 
^pr  _(lcdicatc(I;  teacher  in  mind:  (This 
-type  of-teac^^^  putting  ideas  into 
tpracticc  Jri-jdiffcrent  classrobius,  would 
lact^^sjhe  leader. p^^^  CQiidiictor  of  dcn.on- 
_  stratroir;Cciifcrs  throutjiHnit  the  systcni.^ 
IHopefully  these  centers  would  act  as 
stimuli,- ^.which,^  .i  periwl  of.  tinic 

^V^^Mld-^affect  other  teachers  uho  jacked 
confidence  oir  5vho- were  Indi ffereht. ) 
2rns 'follpwed:  lij)  with  ulie  continuous 
suijpprtspfi thet  n(in ntii st ra t  i  vc  bta  ff . 
J./isvsiHVpj)^^^       a  cnrriciduin  rc>earch 
laboratory  conta^  lodpS;  video, 

ami-  otircrj!ni_aicH^^  liwdc  by  die  expcVir 
mentjng .  tcaciier,^  .arid .  a va i  lablc  as  aids 
.tp;,thok  wlio  (jp  not  -Up  g  nulc  thci  r  tea'ch- 
i'ngr^liy  c^  rs&or  by-  reading. 
l4.ns  .aiway5  ; directed  towards  fecdiiig 
riewi research  .ideas. to  the  type  of  .teacher 
K^Jp^iil:*^9^^^  is-  V^^P^^I?!?  of  custom-fittiiig 
'themAtf  Uic  classroohi  through  ex  peri- 
fmcntatipri; 

JS^Js  (Icsfgiied  to  (ic niouiit rate  psycho! ogi- 
cal:  s1Jcccsscs:a^^^^  logical  structurc>  fpr- 
^t  cachet^ -to  4w  out  In -the  classroom. 
This  i  depends  r  iipoii  inqiii ry  rati ler  t hah 
X)vi_dbjthts^^^  that  aippfoacli  which 
obsolc tc^  as  soon  as  i t  i s  grasped  and . 
_  cahm)t-Jp^^^  individual  dif- 

^ '-fences; .   '  ~  - 

jc     ;  r  I 
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An  iii^serviceJnstihite 
In  Albertfinve  iiave  been.atteinptiiig^ 
for  niany  years  =  to  eiicbi|Lrag^  teadiefs 
to  \vbfk  piit  «n  inore  effective  reading: 
;progt^ahi<iji;  tiie  schools.  The  develppr. 
ineiit  of  the  schqbji  survey  approach: 
ha  s  been  (i  sed  to  -  (lemon  st  rate  to  teach-- 
eri»  that  they  could  put  theory,  into 
|)factice  aiul  that  they  coiild  develpiv 
t  he  sk  ills  to  hah  die  read  ing  .  probleins . 
effectively  withiii  their  owii  £program;z 
The  survey  ,api)roach  brought.together 
:the  teachers,  the  ^piipijs,  and  the  inii- 
\ersity  and  is  no\v\ah  ?integral  p«irt£of 
our  ihiivcrsily  teacher  train iiig  pro:^ 
gram. 

We  iiave,  in  addition;  started  insti- 
tiites  to  develop  needed  background 
and  experiinentatiou-  ill  specific  areas: 
of  rea(iiiig.  These  institutes  are-cdiiT 
ceriied  ojijy  vvitli  the  developiiieiit  :of 
one  or  two  aspects  or  skills  rather  than: 
with  a  l)roiid  general  area.  They  are 
st n ic tiired  oh  the  -  fi  ve  pre  v ioii  sly^stated? 
"gmdeliiies  for  in-service  training:, 

Reading  generally  is  consiclejredlas;;^^^ 
t  wo  ste  j)  pr  pce  ss^  in  vol  v  i iig^  idenHficqr 
Hon  (snhple  cpnfigurdtipnjjietters^^^ 
te r  pattern s,  word s,  claii ses^  se nte nces)^ 
aiui  ^  comprchenslpn  (3) ,  Identi fication 
should  reqiiire  little  in-serv[ce,  sj^^^ 
because  there  is  so  nuicli  avanablejM^ 
terial  for  this  type  of  s-R  trainings acr 
tivity  needed,    ComprehenXioii,^  hoW'?, 
ever,  judging  froni  an  exaniination.iof 
the  products  of  our  schools,  seems  4q 
>  be  another  h latter.  J jist  becaiise  a  ,ch^^^^ 
can  identi fy  \y6 rd&,  we ,  appear  to  as^ 
sunie  he  can  abstract  the  ideaH^  pbtJiiir 
the  fiiie  meanings,  and  note  the  con- 
chiMons  of  the  authors  he  feads;.  The 
heyv  niatheinatics,  linguistics,  neyv  li'n- 
(Icrslandings  of  the  thoiight  processes^ 
iiiid  receiit  stress  on  rhetoric  aiul  logic 
have  ail  cojitributed  to  prpgress  hi  the 
tinderstanding  pf  the  processes;  pfcwm 
preheiision.  However,  fiiidings  arcLnpt 
yet  gei  erally  aj)plied  to  the  teaching. of 
reading.    In  cooperation  with,  the  city 
reading  consultants  we  decided  to  try 
an  institute  dedicated  devdoping- 
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?  :c6mpf e^^^^  the  first  tKree 

IV:'  - ,  meanmg,;a^^^  These 
/  are ^^^^     sklljs  .needed  for  processing 
-mfofma       obtained:  from  bopiks  so 
'titfe^t::ij:c^^^^  stored,  inte- 

: '  /decMFon:'^^^^  on:\these  jparticlilar 

1  lsi«lTsiwas!iM  the  results,  of :a: 

-teacher  quesHonnaire  and -by  personal 
z  j-pbse|ya  TheJollowing  theoretical 
C'-P™ci2^^s  were  used 


as 


mes 


^,Orie^^s^that  .teaching- will  be ^ more  eff cc- 
tiye^ifi^itiincorpsbrates^t^^^^  ways  tiie  ele- 
iirierits  of  1^0 w!edge  arc  related  logi- 
:    cally;  .Secpml;  what  is.  Iciirncd  will:  be 
^retainedfelonger  if  it  js.tie(r  into  a  mcan- 

-  ingful-.coignitivy.stru^  Third,  \vhat 
:is;l&1rhcd  will  be\  readily  tran:sfer- 
:  able  =if  jt1is,t)edHntb3-a;sy^^^^  of-  kriowl-. 
^:c^!ge^  ' 

.  -Tteiap^rqa^^^^^  by  this  institute 
was;as  follows : 

4;  lEr  pmithei r-ichocl  s  the  con  sul  tan  ts  sc- 
iecteS"  :t«[cHcrs  fr^^  one,  thi-ce 

r  /aiidr  fiver  The  rtcac hers  were  advised 
'  that?they>wcfe>n6tr  expected  .  to .  put  >  on  a 
sHbw^buttonly'tp'denionstfatc  the  i^csults 
\6f  their  experim^^  the  infoi"- 

-  illation ra^^  of  tlie  iiirservjcc 
^tcachirigfse^^^ 

. 2.._Jhe  consiiltants  a^^  the:\yriter  visited 
^  each;  =:tcaclicr/;:disc^^^^     iftc  area  ca'^h 

-  AvishedOtp  jwbrlc-  :on  (Grade  Ir^Laii- 
^giiage,.;,Gradd  .5~w^iV(i„mcaiiings;  Grade 

3^bstractirig  ideas  f  paragraph) 
and^  did"  some  Bcperinicntal  demonstra- 
xVnn-  work  :.with:i  the-  children.  The:  teach- 
.ers^-yvefc^^fc  ckft  .ta  trjr  out  other  ideas 
'/daHifg.to  tltciCparticUlaritopic 
.:3.-  A  Veck  ;la'tcf  :t)ic  adyiscfs^  and:  the 
'teachers  :mct  -for  ,a  progress  session. 
Discussion  r^csulted: -in  the  (level bpm<»nt  ^ 
;ofinwfc;bac!cgrou^^^  materials  and  meth- 
ods;      ^        :  ^ 

•4lAboutiitwo.=\v<^^^^  teachers 
^had  :sVccie(!ed-in:iireparirig  a  demonstfa^ 
tipn/wiucli  was  felt  to  meet  the  reqiiirc- 
:ment$^  .  :  ,  . 

5;  A  j>vcck  later  a  final  gi-oup  meet'-.g 
.was ';held.  to :  resolve  any  difiictil ties  and 
;to;aTr^angc^tKe,  ihS^^  schedule:  1) 
'trwluctbry.  :talk  bii.  comprehension  and 
Janguagcj,  2)-.  jlemonstrc-itions  with. 
^4cacher/(liscussion  after  cach^  3)  simi- 
^^ma'ry^^^LVrpcecding^  and  simgestiphs  for 

-  ^^a*f qllqw-up:^  preschtation' of  aiiy  contif iu- 
;ing!  wbrit  do^^  on  the  topics 
'fcfc'Qtherjs;  "       -  «  - 


The -te«uhers  in  the  three, grades  at- 


tempted: to  demon  stfate  h  the  psy- 
chological order  :6f  tlie  cognitive  ?pow- 
efs  of:  children  and  the  logical  order  of 
(iisciplined  ^  k ti pwledge  acted'  as  organ- 
izing principles  f^^^^  teaching  and  Jeafn- 
^itig  die  spoken  ;\yprd  :for  depth  of  un- 
(lel-stcihdihg^ahd  abstracth  irPXn 
paragraphs. 

Grade  One.  The,  teacher  used;  a 
simple  picture  of  a  snow  fight.  She 
cknion>siratecl  group  of  the 

children's  ability  to  apprehend  the 
theme^  maiiv  id^s  and  supporting-deT 
tails  through^  tlie  use  or^open^^^^ 
question^:  "What  Svouid  you-ca^ll  t% 
picttfre?"    "Why?"    Word:  fluency 
^arid  idea  fluency  as  well-  as  types--o^ 
senteiice  pat  terns,   their   sequencing,,  _ 
ai  1  d  wb rd  ■  m ean iiigs  were  al  so  ibrpuglft 
out,  _  ; 

Grade  Three.  Abstracting  ideasv 
frpm=  the  paragraph  is  the  ^Ic^ical  sej 
queuce  16  word  linderstapding  .and: 
ii.sage,  therefore  the  samie  .procedure 
was  used  here  as  iir  reading:  the  picture 
in  the  Gratte"^!  denioristratipni  First 
the  children  estiniated  the  theme  «and 
topic  sentence,  defendiiig  tljeif  selec- 
tion by  shovying,  ho\y  every  pthef  sen- 
tence was  related  to  the  themeidr  t opic 
through  syntax  or  logical  meaning. 
Tliey  also  picked  put  the  ^key  Avprds 
and  were  able  to  .show  by  classificatipn^ 
and:  geheraiization  the  same  results, 
they  had  obtained  by  explbratioii  of 
sentence  relationships.  Teaclier  dis- 
ciissioii  afterward  brought  oiit  the  ad- 
vantages  of  these  techniqiies  for  accu- 
racy in  abstracting  ideas  for  sy^^^ 
into  suinniaries  or  nptes. 

Grade  Five.  The  teacher,  lising,  a 
social  studies  topic  (The  Appaladiian 
Shield)  as  content  material/ jiad^  Uie 
students  list  all  the  key  wprds  tfot 
they  could  find  from  the  reading  as- 
.signment  and  from  films.  By  discus- 
sion they  were  led  to  note  aricrsuminar 
rize  the  different  forins  of  definjUon,, 
the  fiirictiphal  use  of  the  word  m  the 
sentence  ns  well  as  its  historical  and" 
sthictural  format.   Subsequentjy-  th^^^ 
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t  ?chil3ren.,m4d^  for  future 

i  /rdtftncti  Pjnaify  they  foundUhat  ^ 
^jwSrjds^^^  be   classified   into  a 

ibfanching:  :outliner  which,  would'  lead" 
'them-fu^  For  ex- 

\  ampi e,4ii?Ffound  they  had;  ge her- 
;:  alizedVsu^^ 

^  jfishing^^whic^^^  broken  down: 

/  tintd^mah5^-'C^  sublieadihf  and 

tfius^malcei^^^  all 

4her  irifm^md^^^ 

mer^l}^^^^^ 

-  The.fesults 

By^oVser^^  the  usual  rgrape- 

I  vine  we  were  "a^^    to  assess  some  of 
J  the  regijt^^^    At  first  there  were  re- 
questslte  -wntteli  As  a  result 

5tKe*  four  denionstratofs  oh  ih^ir  own 
T  finitiatjyercp^  ii  which 

,   they  fprmul|itedK    i  f  of  ga  n  i  z  irig  pf  in  - 
cipJIC.ajid  d?^^^  liQw  they 

;ha€:attem^^  tlierii  out.  The 

Jise  pf  jthe  yiiJep^  tapes  taken  of  the 
dejftqn^^^^  written 
:By  ithe  teachers  are  ripvv.  being  rcr 
quested!15y  pfhef  school  systems.  The 
demonstrators^  and  other  idedicatcd 
^  teachers  are  riow/ ^^b^^  in  tlieir  class- 
roqms  expenmen^^  Their  activir 
^  ties,  4t  isito  ^be  li^^^^  will  «nct  .as  cbii- 
tiriu  mg^demon  s  to  -  st  iriuila  te  the 

ambivalent  a^  indiflererit.  Next 
j^ear  skills  iqf  synthesizing  and  prob- 
Hem  splying  in^  be  the  i'lsti- 

^tute^thefne. 

Summary 

The  effect  of  this  institiite  spread 
qujckiy  from  ; tjie  individual  teachers 
concerned^ to^^^^  e s  and  f roiii 

thenii^to  the  city  systeftis.  Weicel  that 
a  begirm  hiade  iii  teaclief 

'  \  in^se  r  V  ice  ^w  h  icli  .w  ill  st  imiilate .  teachers 
to  sejl^fenew^^  therii  confidence, 
and'}  help  tjie m .  l^cpni e  the  iti  struriient s 
pf:iririoyatipn  andlcliange. 
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Promising  Practices 

Educatibn  in  Reading 

ROSELMINA  iiiiDRISANO 

Uriiyefsity  of  New  Ha^ 

RESEARCH    IN    EDUCATION  in^^^ 

and   reading    iri^  particular  presents 
clear  evidence  of  the  need,  for  in-ser- 
vice, education.  Iri/the  19S6  Yeafb(^^ 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Educatiori,  Austin  (5^  summarizes 
tile  findings  of  three  major  st^^^^^ 
conducted    in    the    present  decade^ 
riamelyi  the  reports  of  Cqnant  and  the 
Harvard-Gafnegie    reading  studies. 
Each  study  reveals  the  tlack  of  com- 
plete professioriai  preparation  il^^U^^ 
undergraduate  level;  thus  establishirig 
the  need  for  t  lie  coriti  riu  i  ty  of  t  pro  f esr^^ 
siprial  ejducatipri  beypnd  tlie  bacailau^^^ 
f  eate  degree, 

Since  the  riiajority  of  teachers  dp 
iipt  piifsue  formal  graduate^  study,  be- 
fore begirining  tlieir  career s,  ,the[r^^^^ 
fessipnal  education  must  be  continued 
in  situatipris  directly  related  tp?  their ^ 
teacli i ng.  Tli i  s  i s ^  f'a-serv ice  ediicatipfi. 
Even  thpse  who  earn  graduate-deg^^^ 
will  find  it  necessary  arid'  desirable  to: 
update  their  knowledge  in  ihe4igHtrc^^^ 
current  i:eseafcli.  This,  tpp;^=may^  be^ 
accomplished  through  iursehvice  edu^ 
cation.  The  very  complexity-  of  the 
teach iiig-learriiiig  process  confirms  >  the 
wisdom,  of  the  iuaxiiri  Whp  dares  ,tp. 
teach  must  never  cease  toJearri." 

To  be  effective,  in-semce.edu^^^^^^ 
must  nieet  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
it  will  serve;  thus  eacli  program  must 
i)e  designed  by  thie  .person s  who  under^ 
stand  the^pafticular  learners  arid^  then^ 
needs,  arid  the  learners  themselves, 
must  share  in: tlie  plarinirig.   It  isfposr 
sible,  however,,  to: glean  from  the  exp<e- 
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r|/rjen^s^^  which  iri^y  be: 

C  J^06dgins^^^^^  niay  be  signifir 

J^^^^tX  jT^^^  thehi  will  present 

V^'i^yci^ip^^  in-service  pro- 

':Kr:'g3^nslinj:fea^  gathered. from 

\f:ftHl')f&^  of  the  interna- 

:^tjon^K]^^  jthe  rest 

!\  sixties,  is  rich 

:  ;4ns"&p^  :which  reflect  these; 

'^iSidelirifelin^^^^^^  Since  the  limita- 

:tr\tjons#fp^sp^  the  selection -of 

'^:^^^^i^T^^^^)Sr  X?PJ^s^^^  ^:  variety  of 

^^^5^^^  a  large  city,  a  sys- 

^  ^tm^wide  .program  derive 
N/:tmaxm  piirr 
^jfescJ  witMe^  a  state- 

-^ide.progra^  made  possible  through 
^^the;us^    educatiqnal;tel  e  vision  l 

A  progra^^  city 

;  ;  ahiseg|c^pro^  designed  to 
r  seiner Ithe:  loJOW^  ^profes^^^^  who 

\se^e  theL«:hj6ols^in  :N  York  (^ity  is 
iidescrib^^^  (4)  as  a  '^sixr 

tpfong^:  actiorf  iprograin; -*    A  siim- 

mary^foilows : 

-1;  ITierimprovement  of  Tcad^^^  i"!^"^"?" 
1 .  :tion::receiyed^Kighest^prw 
^    :J  ^upeirvisory:  pe  r  sonnel. ; 
/  >2^.A,  task^^^^^      6f /reading  specialists 
was}  established  jib  aid  teachers  to  in- 
crease itHeiVeffective^^  Each^spCT 
\cialist  i functioned  in  one  jof  the  /folr 
Jowing5j-61es:ii^  consultant 
vvqrking  withr.administrator^^  a^ 
reading  improvement 
^  new/teachersi  as  a . co rrecti ve :  reading 
t^cW  providing  small  _ group  in- 
.     stf uction  for , pupils  with ; reading,  dis- 
abilities, pr/asVaT readi ng  :c6u riselor  in 
a;r^dihg_clihi6 situation.  In  the  lat- 
ter It  wq.  rqlespihe  reading  s pecialists 
alsqVspeht  a^^^^^^^      tKeir  time  wo'rkr 
jhgi^directly in-ser- 
7=vice  activities; 
'3.  Two  televisidh  series;  i n ;  the  ^  teacHihg 
pf^Vwdingc^we 

reused  bri;the  primary  grrades,  the  sec- 
ond; on  the  intermediate  grades. 
These^ :  programs  w^  supplenjented 
/  -by  'workshops  wHere  discussion 
grptips iniade-  use  of  prepared 
-  .  study/i^'dcsi 

';_4jr  C^peratiyc   arrangements  between 
>W^facultics  of ^the- colleges. and- uni- 
O    V?«Jti«;ahd4thc.pu      schools  were 


established,  leading  ; to  joint  meetings, 
cobpcriatiye  research,,  and'  imprpyed 
.  ^  prcser.vicie  and /in-service  prqgranis.. 

5.  Special  materials,  ,.w ritten  to  meet  .the 
special  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the 
city 'were/publishedi  They  included : 
a  guide  1o  the  sequential-  -levels  of. 
igrowth  in  reading,  a  reading 
card,  and .  a  collection  questions- 
aiid  answers  related  tq  reading,  ] 

'6.      cbnsdbus .-effort  was"  ri^^ 

vol  ve  the  teachers  in  research  pfqj  - 
ects.  '  ' 

Each  prong  of  this  plan  offers, ppss^^^^^ 
i tie s  for  impjemehtat ion  in :a  variety . of 
^situations.  Any  one  of  the  six  phases 
might  provide  the  fociis  for  prpductiye 
ah-service  education ;  for  ekaniple,  the 
interest  and  Jnfluehce  of  ad^ 
as  4ristructional  leader^  of 
each  reading  specialist,,  regardless  of 
specific  role,  for  iri-service  assistance 
to  teachers,  the,  cpopera^     planniiig,  of 
the  faculties  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and-  the  public  ;schc^ls^^^ 
teacher  invojvemen  projr 
ects, 

A  system-wide  approach 

The  availabilify  of  federakf^^^  has 
made  possible  ihe  purchase  of  mate- 
Tials  for  instructiorial  purposes;  To 
assure  the  optimum  use;  of  Jibraigr  ma- 
tenais -purchased  throu^^ 
and  local  interest,  Niles  (5)  recqm- 
merids  a  system-wide  prog^^ 

Since  there  had  been  n6;preyipus  rli7 
brary  services  in-the  community,  a^^ 
in  view  of  the  ^fact  ihat  there  would  Be- 
only  one  teacher-librarian?  to  se^^^^  the 
program  during  the  coming  year,  it 
was  decided  to  provide  training jfo^^ 
one  teacher  fronii  each  school;  This 
training  occurred  in  a  summer  wgr^^^^ 
shop  of  one  month's  duration  an^^^^^ 
attended  by  ten,  teachers,  tyy^^^^^^^ 
tiary  principals,,  arid'  the  teacferrliW 
ian  who  had  already  been  selected. 

This  in-service:  prbgra 
ativdy  planned, by  the  loca]  riwidingtgi- 
pervisqr  and  the  director  of  the  ^public 
library's  -  services  for  children ^  eacfea^^^ 
suming  the.  share  of  the  responsibiU^^^ 
related  to  her  professionaf  role;  The 
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rHbrarian  ;pf6yided;  infonnatioh  about 
'book  lejectibn  jand  li^^^  operation,, 
"mcludmg  c^tjioging;  shelving,  and 
circulation  the  ridding 

>specialist 'sh^^^  mpti- 
j^tipn,  children  book  irit^  stpryr 
^fing,  /  f eco^^^^  and  <the;  teach- 

:ing:of{tfel^^^ 

Material^  to  the  partici- 

pants inclu  books,,  ^m- 

;pies  of|Hbra^^^  and. a  .profes- 

sional ^Ifcraj^fe^^^  themes-of 
:the:  workshop,  ^he.  activities  of  the 
ipfogram^r^^  theTprepafatipn^of 
^JLibfafy  Handbook  written  by  the 
parHcip^^^  tp^.guide  the  teachers  in 
'their  schools,  thus .  mtiltiply iiig.  the  ef- 
fect of  the  workshop  by  e^ 
'influence  to  the  local'sc^^ 

tn  the  Ughr^^^  fundihgsmade  ayaila- 
Ible  -by  the  fede^^^  goyernmeht  and 
otKer  a^^  plan  offers  ppssi- 

yailities  ]Fot^^      pptimum  use  of  any 
9J^  provided  for 

t&ch^ff  .wh6:M^  had  little  or  ho  pre- 
vious e^^  its  phifpsophy  or 
use;  'These/might  in^^^^^  prpgramed 
3evelppSf6rife^^^^  or  corrective  reading 
rpfograms,  fearing  of  language  arts 
services  :ba0d:  on-  ttie  thepries  of  linr 
guistic  scie^er  m^^^^^^  or  indivi- 
dualized ,appr(wches  to  the  teaching  pf 
reading,  etc; 
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A  stlt^wjde  progra 

The  Ge^^^^      State  Departme^^  of 
Educatipna 

gia  :jpine^^  a  cppperative  effort  to 
.provide  in^  for  more 

than  IS^OW  §ac^^^  in  the  state, 
thjoii^h  the^^p^^  pf  a  television 

course.  Aaron  (2/) ,  in  describing  the 
:pr6gjain,  iindi^^  was  to 

7  assist  tj^cHers  in  evaluating  their  pro- 
-gfjffis  and  in  de^^^  fationale 
;f6r  change  when  and  where  it  apr 
=pcared:n§essa5^- 

A.  series  of  eighteen  thifty-hiinute 
videptape^^  was  prepared  and  presented 
at  jntervals  of/ one  week,  with  each 
aifirshoMit  Groups 
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of ^  teachers  viewed^  the  yideptapes  wit!h 
a  discussioh  /leader  who  assumed  th^ 
responsibility  for  preparing;  teachers 
for  the  viewing  and  for  a  follpw^-up 
discmss^Lon  at^  cdnclusiph. 

These  discussion  leaders,  were  .Rre^ 
pared  for  their  role  via  a.  television 
presentation  'during  the  week  preced- 
ing eachrpfogram.  To  guide  their  acr 
tivities,  z  Discussion  Leader^s  Hcmdr 
book  Uzd  been  prepared' to  pr 
each  telecast :  an  overview  of:  the :  cpn^- 
tent;  ideas  for  pfeprogran.  prepafar 
tioii;  suggestions  for  f6116w-up,.ite^^^ 
imifiediateaiid^l^^^ 
ography; .  Jn  addition;  the  djsdi 
leader  receiyed^  fpf  each  program,,  a; 
listeriing-viewirig  guide :  zmd,  ewhere 
propriate,  practice   exercises^  rating 
scales,,  and.  charts^  ahd  ^bles  duplicate 
ing  those  to  be  shown  in  the  ielecast^ 
Finally, .  for  each . telecast^ .  an :  putiine .  of 
the  major  ppin^^^  was  prepared  with 
space  allowed"  oh  the  page  for  the^per^ 
sphal  notes  of '  the :  y i ewer.  T hese, .  tro, , 
offered    opportunities    for  increased 
learning  to  be  derived  during-  the  View- 
ing and  in  the  -  f  ollpw-up  disqi  ssiph. 

Again,  the  possibilities  for  adapta- 
tion and  implemeritatioh  of  4he  ideas 
presented  in  this  in-senrice  ^appfpa^^ 
are.  limited  only  by  the  imaginatipn-pf 
the  indi V idiiah  who  plans :  the progf aM; 
To  be  sure,  educational  teleVis^^^^ 
fers  an-  opportunity  to  multiply;  ^by 
thousands    the    teachers    who  are. 
served  ,*  but,  where; its  use "is^not :possir 
ble,  the  ideas  presented  in  tfiis  :Stat^^^^ 
wide   plan   are   rich:   in  tpotential. 
Suggested   iniplementations    incljade : 
large-group  presentations  and/or  dem- 
pristratipns  followed  by  small,  fgrpup/ 
actiyity   led    by   trained  ,dis<^ssipn 
leaders;  preparation  of  gui^^^^^^^ 
ptitliries  to  be  distributed  before  ,pref 
sentatioris    or  demonstrations;.^ 
provision  pf  rating  scales  tptbe  used^by 
teachers  in  evaluating  their  -own^per? 
forfnances  according  to  the  set  of  cri^ 
teria  described^by  a  reading  specialis^^ 

In  -this  final  section;  ;the:  -writer 


\^wiJKes  ia  share;  two  .i>er  sphal  :>a  ttempt  s 
rvv\^7te  in-seivice  ediicar 

1.^      tjqn:^^^^  ofrtwo  groups  of 

'V -  L'M?^^^^^^  New  Hamp^hife^.the  first^-i 
F;^  .  su^rvisory.,-i^^^^^^  comprised- of  nine 
|I;      itpwns.  witK^^^^^  the  secoricb  a 

f f  s!%R-^PX^^":  >y'^¥^-:^^^^^  school  Sj.  one  ser- 
c^V'  ^  X'siPS  gr«^des  one  through  four,  the 
l;v    iother  five    thfougli  eight; 

f    "  Neither/^of  t^^^^ 
Ivers^ 

rV  .    any;  re^^  except  that  it  serve 

iW"    -1^^^  participants   for   whom   it  was 

|y: "  7  7  T!]e  ;  first  :pf9gfani  •  wa s  initiated : 
V4r.   wh^,n'  ^b,*^  aiid  the  as- 

"  -  Isistant  superintemlent  6 f ;a  su per vi sory 
£  Tunrqn.ih^^^^^^  northern  part  of  tlie  state 
f  1  .  Fy?t  with  ilie  writ er  and  a  graduate  asr 
k  :  ,  isistant-  to  Siiice 
Iv      tB??.?  were  few  reading  special  i st s  i ii 

the  systemi.  it  wa  hope  of  tlie  ad^ 
ti\   i?siSUst^^  prograni  woiiid' 

i:  /  .aidl  teaclie r s  an d  principal  s  t o  iniprove 
^  the  gua^ity^  of  read  i* ig  service s  in 
r  w    gravies -one  ihm^^^  It  was  de- 

K      icIdedUO  tpfovM^^^^^^^^^  of  four  two- 

day  sessions  to spiaced  a  niohth  or 
^ "      4wo  apart;: 

1=:-  Teachers  and  aduiinistrators  were 
1  Jilk?^-  tp  reconuyend) topics  for  tlie^  ses- 
t  sjons  .and^t^^  following  theineh  were* 
l:z     chpsenj^  P  of  Instructional 

1^  ^  'Needs  in  Rea(ling.  Groupings  Word 
i  SUills.  Jp[evelopment,  and:  Reading  in 
?  the  Content  Areas.  The  forriiat  for 
I  eacli-  hyo-day  pro^  varied  with  the 
I  :  iQRlc^  ik^jt  gei^^^  ihcludecl  one  or 
r  .  ^jt^g  large, gfqiip  p  followed 
I  -  £y  smaU,  grpup^duVcu^  several 
f  wofkTStiK^^^  sessions.  A  professional 
I  :bibJiograph^ 

tjr  -  rials  Had:  heen  purchased  before  the 
i  workshops^  and  were  each 
i  sessiOAu  Tlie  librarian  wlio  partici- 
!       ^pa^qiin^he  .pro^  the  task 

I'  bf  drciijating/  references  for  the 
I     -  ;entire  diifatio^ 

K  .  .  The.  ,prpgram  ^yas  staffed  by  the 
I" -  writer  and: a:gra^  assistaiit  arid  tlie 
%  participants  .included  most  of  the 
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teachers  arid  principals,  the  rea 
teachers,  and  the  siiperihtenderit  and 
assistant   supefinteriderit  of  .schoojs. 
Needless  to  say,:the:inv^ 
iatter  two  j)ersoris  was  of  inestimable 
importance.  -  ^ 

The  first  sessiPri  fpciised  on  the 
coiiifx)!! ei\ ts  of ^ the  read ing  :pf  qcess , arid 
the  factors r  mherent  in  the  learner 
which,ryTect  tiie^  pf  read- 

irig.  ability.  This  presentation  pro- 
vided^ a  framework  fe^^  a\discussipi|  pf 
the  diagnosis^pfcihs  lieeds  in\ 

reading.  ^Working  in  ;grade  -leveh^ 
groups,  ari.  iriforriial  reading  inventpry 
was  built.-  based  ori  the  reading,  iari^ 
giiage  arts.. and  content  materials  used: 
in  the  schools.  Each  work-study 
group  was  coniposed  of  tdTchers  and 
pne  or  riiore  ..t  hiinistrators..  The 
cpiiij)leted  inveritofy  \\\T.s^edited  ~  by  the 
writer  and^  the  ^ graduate  assistant,  dur 
plicated  and  retiirned  to  tlie  teachers. 
It  wa s  ^ agreed  that  dii r ihgf  the  month !s 
interval  between  session s ;fflch  ^  tjeacheft 
would -use  the  inventory  to  diagnose, 
the  reading  needs  pf  ,at  least  a  small 
groiip  pf  childjeh  in  her  class,  and  rcr 
turn  with  the  results. 

Tlie  secoiui  session  \vas  concerned' 
witli  grouping  practices  and:  implicar- 
tiohs  for  patterns  of  grouping:  sug- 
, ge sted . by  til e  resu 1 1 s  of  t he  i ri y entpries 
used  by  the  teacher.  In  essence,^  the 
j)rograrii  for  these  two  clays-aUemptc^^^ 
tp  suggest  possible  responses  to/^^^^^ 
qiiestidn,  "How  do  I  [ndiyidiializ^ 
i n s truct ion  f of  tli e  cl i ijdren  jiri;  ^  my, 
classrooni  Some  of  the  actiyities  jn- 
cK*ded  a  review  of  orgariizatipna].:pj^ 
sterns  for  reading  instruction^,  ilscusj 
si  on  of  guidelines  fprgfoupiiig.  gleaned 
from  research  ^  an  iti  ve  s  t  igat  ion  J  of  the 
skills  development  sequences  suggeste^^^ 
by  the  authors  of  professional^ texts 
and  rriaterials,  and  the  evplvemerit j  of; 
pi ans  f or  grouping  ba sed  on  the  findr 
ings  of  the  inventories.  Teachers 
agreed  to  retiifri  to  their  classrooms 
and  experiment'  with  grpiipirig^prac- 
tides  giiided  by  two  basic  :principi^^^ 
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^.  .l:)ra;grpup  exists<tp  meet  tfie/neecls  of 
3J/its  >yiien  it  ho  longer 

1> .achieves  ^tKiSj.d^^  , it ^has  ho  rea spn^fof 
|  ;l^ifig,and  2): -w]ieh%an^^  a 
{  igroup.  is  hot  being  served  lie  .no  Iphger 
:  i  iHas  a  reason  fo  be  a  member  of  the 
>  ;grQup..  Thus;  tp  be  e  grpupihg 
;  -mus 

The  third  session  provided^  an  op- 
/  .portunity  to  review  the  recent  rCr 
_s^rcH        word^  skills  development. 
:;^^Techni,ijues^        materials  were  disr 
>  _  ois^  the  writer 

provided' seyera^^^  frbhi 
unpublished  theses  and  dissertations; 
Iri^ reading  taichers  built 

and  adapted:  materials  and  techniques 
/    to  supyplem  school  resources. 

_  The  re^^^^^  and  the  skills  de- 

/  velopnient  charts  ^provided;  the  ffanie- 
.wofk  iqf  t^^   activities.    Once  more 
til?;  prcKl^^^     \ye^re  edited,  duplicated, 
„  and  _  dist^^^        for  the  use  of  the 
ieacher^ 

.  The  ifinjU^sessi^  readirig 
in,  the  content'  areas.  Teachers  frohi 
grades  one  ihrough  nine  investigated 
the;  structure  of  the  a:ajdeniic  disci- 
pline's and'  implicatioiis  for  effective 
^  J^eadmg^jh of  the  curricuium: 
Tfie  materials  utijized  in  the  schools 
were  the  ri^  exam ined  ■  a hd  tech h iques 
and  supplementary  rhaterials  devised 
tQTpfpyide: pbs^^^  for  meetingrthe 

heeds  qfeachl^^^^^ 

As  indicated: earH^^^  the  administrar 
ftprsi^^^  to  the  point 

of  active  inw^^  in  the  sessiohSi 

'  thus  lcbhtihuit>  was  built  in  to  this  ih- 
serviceiprp^^  In  addition,  two  of 
thepartid^^  come  to  the  Urii- 

yers^^  the  master's  degree 

:pf6gram;f^^^^  specialists. 

The  filial  p^^^^         to  be  described 
Ms:  stmilar^^^^^^^^  the  one  rer 

lieaflier^;the  improvement  of  the 
of  triea^Hng  services.  There 
was,  yiow       a  Y?jy  •  ^^^^  differe nee. in 
them.  Whereitlie;  IFof mer^program  was 
,  <d<^igned  -^^^  the  ^persorinej  of  many 
O  ■^'Se-thJS-Pro        was  planned  for 
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the;  personnel  of  one  primary  And  phc 
upper  schpol  ih  a  single  town: 

To  ihitiate^^the  ^program,,  the  writer 
met  witii -the  superirite 
tfict  ahd  tthe  principal  pf  the  two 
schools,    it  >vas  decided  that  there' 
wpuldSbe  a.  series  pf  ten  weekly  meet- 
iiigs  which  would  combine  dempjtistra- 
tidhs  with  children  with, 
teachers;   In  \the  first  ses^pn,  the  wri- 
ter met  w  ith'  the  ^participants :  and:  a  Jist 
of  topic s ;  was  cbmp iled:  Beside  each,  a 
meeting  date  \yas  placed  and  this^  list 
>vas:posted- in  the  two  sclippls^  Topics 
'included:  Rjeadiriessj  Phohics,  Study^ 
Skills,,  Rjeadirig  in  the  Gohtent  Areas^, 
and  Evaluation.    The  list  seized  tw^^ 
purposes :  first,  it  indicated  the  fp^^ 
each  nieetirig  and  allowed  a  teacfier  tp^ 
decide  whether  she  wished  io. attend 
and  second,,  it  proyided  an  opportunity, 
for  a  teacher  to  reqiiest  that  the  deinr 
onstratiph  lesson  relatedUp.  tKejopiciW 
taught  tp.her  class. 

Each,  week  there  were  t\yp-.(^^^^^ 
stfation  lessons  taught  in  :twp  different 
classrooms^  each  relating:  ;tp_:^the^^s^^^^^ 
lected  tppic,;arid  :all  teaclicfsvwer^^^^ 
to  come  to  pbserve  the  dempnstratipn^ 
Later  there  \vas  a  semiriar^^ndL^ 
meeting  began  with  a  discussion ;pf  the. 
deinonstfatipn   and  proceeded   to  a 
larger  discussion  of  the  thepry  ithe 
demonstrator  had  attenipted  .tp.actu^^^ 
ize.   No  teacher  was  required.^tp^iparf 
ticipate,  but  the  resjporise  .was  exc^^^ 
ient. 

The  demohstratipri  lessons: made. u^ 
of  the  materials  beihg .used  at  tliatitx^^ 
by  the  classrpprii  teacher,  in  order  to 
create  a; "real**  situation;  for  .exam|)le, 
one  pf  the  demonstration  lessons^  in, 
re<i(lihg  in  the  content  ar^.s  .was  .a 
multilevel  adaptation  of  /the  social 
studies  textbook.  _  : 

In  this  instance,  alsp^  continuity  of 
in-service  asistahce  :is  assured 
biiring  the  current  academic  year  ithe. 
university  is  engaged  in  an.  eicperi^ 
enced  teacher  fellowship  program  der  - 
sighed  to  prepare  counseiprrr^^ 
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^T-^vr.  JM?a^^    Ihe:  fellows  are  pres^ 

<^4teSnfeanhhei^^^ 
?i^sign^  'tw:o  ischoois 

;}smgie  fg^^^  of  elemehr 

y^^^?^?i}i}^P^^S^^-^j  Tn  her  1966, 
1  icj&iph;  .Sdress'  ^fp  the  Ihtefnatjonal 
^f/R^djtfg?&sp^^  Whipple  fo^ 
^^qiSsey%fier£a^^^  ob- 

:  ;\  -rTOc%pfes<Sit^g6ai  of  our^  mdingt  pro- 
.   :  igrsun%:is^t^^^^  .child  to  attain 

thislhighesfecapadty-t  read  as  lie  .'seeks 
>*^r;skriowledgei  solves;  problems,  deals  cYc- 
' '  :  .aHfely  vvith  ideas,,  arid^  finds  recreation 

-  ;^  .rahd/escapc^^^  mcfdcm. 
.  .  ilifCt  rNowi  far  more  than  ievcr  in  ^ the 
7  fpaSt^;  we  niust  emphasize  Treading  for 

c<OTtinu6us/^learn1hg/thro^^  so 

^^^-that^.thcVindividual-cah-^^^^^^^  Ao  -ch^ng- 

1/    ingrcondUip^      the  . future,  for  change 
^  J -has^t^Sn  if e. 

rlfr^xcellencejs^^t^^^  c^^^Hg? 
a-^ay^  ofClife;,  is  for  learner 

-  for :teache^^^^^  ? 

i  3.  -Aafpn,  Jfa^  In-Service  Readr 

\  'itig,  TrqgrdmSj  'Highlights  of  the*  1966 
^I?re-C6nventio^n^  institutes.* Newark^ 
^Delawarerilntefi^^^  Assp- 
'    ,Hat1on,it967r/  i:/ 
2.  Aaron;  iIra/E.',^et  al.''  lit-Scr- 
vlce^krog^^^^  Reading  Programs. 

Newark,^  Delaware:  Iiiterhational  Read- 
.  ing^Assbciation,^:1965: 

Austin,<Maiy2^^^  ''Professional  Training 
o  '  of"  'Reading;!  Pefsonhel/*  Innovation  and 
Change}  hv^kcdding^^^^^  National 
SodetyJfdrr  tKetStuUy  of  Education,  Six- 
t)^severith^Yearl^^kf  Part  11.  Ghicago: 
THebUniversitj^  of- Chicago  Press,  J  968, 

4.  Lloyd,  HelerieiM:  "Meeting  the  In-Ser- 
vice JNeeds- of  Elementary  ,  Teachers  in 
Reading^Instriiction,**  in  J.  Allen  Figurcl 
(Ed.),  Imprbvement  of  -Reading  through 
Classroom  Practice^  Proceedings' of  the 
A  nnikl:  Convent  ion,  9;    Newark,  Dclar 
ware :  iIritcrnation;4l  Reading  Association, 
.   .  I<)64,v207^210.^  V 
-  5^  Niles,{01iveS;  -Systemrwide  In-Service 
Programs,  in  Reading,?  /?riirfmir  Teacher, 
^19:(March^l966)p424i426.  . 
/6:  Whippier  IGertrude. ,  "Upgrading  Ele- 
O    «tary/ jR^ding.  fPrograms,"  Citation 
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IrirSefyice  Education 

-Robert  A;  McCrack^ 
Western  Washington  Sta^^^^^ 

TWO  CONCEPTS  are^basic  in  teaching 
children  to  read.  These  same  concept^^ 
are  basic  in  teachings  teachers.  One  y s 
expfe^d  by  the:  tenri  rf^f/o/>wy«/^ 
(/rdWj^  and  tile  other,  :by  the  word 
erage,  L^t  us  review  t^^^^  , 

pevelopme^  growth  and  average 
afe-easily  iliustrated;  Table  1  sKows 
tile  measurements  of  shpe^  size;  in  a 
normal  third  grade.  The  shoe  sizes 
range  from,  twelve^ihfqugh  eigh^  The 
average  size  (three,  by  coincidence) 
corresponds  to.  the  grade  level  of  the 
children  although  the  arithmetic  aver- 
age is  2.95833.  ^    '  - 

The  ^child^  who  now  w<^rs;  ^siz^ 
twelve;  is,  growing:  an^lwill  continue  to 
grow.  She  wijl  grow'fr^ 
into-  size  one,  twpj  and'  then 
There  is  no  way  for  her  foot  to>get- 
froih  size  twelve  to  size  two  witho^^ 
ting  size  o;ie  at.some  time;  THisJs  the. 
developmerital  nature  olgroAvth. 

TABLE  1 

SHOE  SIZES  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  THIRO  XRADE 
CHILDREN  IN  SEPTEMBO^^ 

Number  6£  children 


Shoe  size 
7^ 
5-6 
3-4 
2 
1 

12 


XX  X  X  X 
X  XX. XX 
XXX  XXX 
X  X  XX  X  X 


1 

5 
5 
6 
6 
1 


Note  that  about  half  the  sjfoe  sizes 
fall  iabove  average  and  half  below. 
Average  is  a  midpoint:  It  is  defiBed 
that  way.  Teachers  recognize  and  can, 
define  average.  Unfortunately  many 
teachers  ignore  the  irpplications  of 
concept  in  teaching  children. 

Books  conie  in  sizes  as  slices  do.  A, 
basal  reading  text  with  a  numeral;!  oh 
tiie  cover  is  easier  than  a  book  ifoni 
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fftS'  »me  jseries  with  a  numeral  2  pji 
-  thereover.  Book  2  is  easier  tlfatV^b^ 
3'i  etc.  Many  jp^^^^  xm- 
ip^iais^m        ^de  l^vels.  They  do 
:    n^.  fhe;hurhefals^^^^^ 
iqilty^^on  si|^^^^ 

Table  2  reports  the  book,  sizes  of 
these;  sanie  third  grade  childrcin  A 
reading^^  to  me.i- 

taire^bobk  size  a^^^^  a-slipe  sales- 

-;fmlCrt^f0easu^^^  size.  The  details 

:  pfr  thif  been  published 

"previously. 

.  "       ^  vrABi42 
iW>k  siiis  or  twentv-four  third  grade 

CHILDREXMN  SEPTEMBro 

Number  of  Children 


Book  size 

51 
4i 

2 


XX 

X  ; 
x\ 

X  XXX  XX 
X  X  X^  X  X 
XXX  X  X 
X  x 


2 

1 

2 
6 
6 
5 
2 


^"g^oj  b^^  sizes  in  tliis  class 
: ;     is  from  bc^k  f  to  above  book  6.  The 
'  ;   ^yeragds  £^        Abdiit  half  the  chil- 
dren fall^above  aye      aiid  hhlf  below. 
Npte^the  in^  the  word  siae, 

A  child  wlip  is^f^^^^  1  :js 

:>    cexg^tad'to -incr^^^^^        reading  ability 
/deveippmentsd  book  size  2^ 

3^/4,  :5,  etc.  The  term  siae  implies 
:  -^pWth; 

No  sfigm^ira  to  saying.that 

a  child' wea^^  The  size 

is  de^riptive  ahd  free  of  emotion, 
laying  tha^^  U  achieving  at 

;b(^k  slze  S  is^^^  and  free  of 

wtiotion;  -Emotion  i)ermeates  immedi- 
^      ately  it  a;  tocher  says:  a  child  is  read- 
- ;  r  jngj  at  fifth  inide  level.  Bpok  size  JS 
timplief  :tr  is  gi^owing  and 

will\gfpw  intp;b66k,size  6,  7,  8,  etc. 
iGfade  %  lal>ejs  his  achievement  as 
gw^j  Avera^  depending  iipori 

:his  age  a^^^^  and  ob- 

sciirts  the  d^-ejppmehta^^  gtowtli  of 
^     reading.  &pil  achievement  at  grade 
-ieveT  Wpr^^^^        goal:  tvtry  pupil 
miist^fea^^ 

:ihpuld#be;obvious  that  stretching 

eric  :  \  , 


tile  sfti^ijiest  feet  to  atdeast  size  2.98533 
would' npt  bring  these  children  ^up.  ;t6 
^average  because  the  average  woufd.go 
up.  Any  teacher  xvh^  asked  parents. to 
stretch  their  child's  feet  would:  Ixi^ 
laughed  at  or  fired  but  certainly^ribt 
taken  seriously.  A?  third  grade. teacher 
who  sends  iipriie  book  three^^  every 
cUiid  Js  taken  seripusly;  Third  :grade 
children  are  exi)ected:  to  niastej  b(K)k 
three^ 

Ghjldren  accept  the  concepts  oLsho^ 
size  andf book  size  and:averagc.  Thcy^ 
knpw  .they  are  growing;   They Iknow 
some  of  their  friends  are  bigger- smd^^ 
some  .are  smailer.    They  know  fhat 
some  of  tiieir  friends  read  well^  and 
sbine  have  trouble  readingi   They  .at- 
tach ho  i  stigma  if  the  »:hopj  ^andihoni e 
do  hot.   A  shoe  saleahan.^wo^ 
customers  if  he  gave  reikiit.  cards  :\^fthi 
A>,  B's,.GX.Ds,  and  Fs;- A'sifpr^b^^ 
feet  and  Fs  for  small.  TheEshoessal^^^^^^ 
hian  is  cpncerned  ab^^ 
fit^  hot  an  emotional:  label  6^^^ 
andf  poorness.    No  one  talks  ^  about-a 
gcwxl  shoe  size  or  a  poor  sho^  size. 
Teachers  frequently  talk  atoit  ;good^^ 
readers  and  poor  readers;  iaWs:whi_ch. 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  tc^bjrt 

Table  3  is  hypothetical.  It  reports, 
teacher  size,:  or  teaching;  abHify,,  p{ 
thirty  priinary  teaciiers.  Aihigh^score,. 
a  large  teacher  size,  nieans  excellent 
teaching,  and  a  low  score,  a  snull 
teacher  size,  means  mininially  accepta- 
ble teaching;  Half  the  teachers  are 
a!)ove  average  arid  half  are;  belpw. 
Jii St  as  there  is  a  poorest  reader:  [many 
classrooni  there  is  a  /)ti^rr^/;teacher^^^^ 
any  scliool.  Eliriiinate  ther pMtcM 
reader  and  another  takes  hjs  place. 
Eliminate  the  poorest  teau:her  and^j^^^^ 
other  teacher  is  now  the  /»^ijr^^^^^  J^^p 
adjective  poorest  is  riot  fain  Jt  Js. 
qualitative;  it  iriiplies  not  acceptable.^ 
the  ^d^r^^/  teacher  is  ceftifii^tldiiin^^^ 
most  likely  teacjiing  fairly  welh  Sqnie, 
one  ilppprest  iin  any  groiip  ri^^^^ 
how  good  ~  the  group  is.  ternwriited: 
his  rfifwit^i/ genius. 
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TABLES 


^Sia  XiYfOtHITICAL)   OF  THItTY 

Tnn^JiAitz    '        Numbei- of  teachers 
^     ^10      X  1 
:9      X;X  2 

xxrx.  3 
r    xxxx  4 

6  X  X:X :X:X  5: 
5      XX^XXX  5 

4    xixacx  4^ 

^      X^X^X  ^  3 
2:     X:X  2 

;  >i^.    X  1 

J  if  i^^^  may  be  a  first 

-rv^ye^rc^^  will  be  a  better 

/t<»cl^^^sycar^  There ^is  no 

I?;  /qS%iqn^4^^  the  potential  to 

L  :  ^ra^  ability,  to 

5    itwte    Tubers  and  teaching  abilj 
|  ^_:  oSfic  Jn  sizes;   Teachers  of  tcadiers 
hypyritc  that 
itwfiin^'  abili^^^^  is  devclbpnicntal  aiid 

Ghiildre^^^^ 
Cth^sclycs.:atKl:^^  chil- 
df^*¥  s^  the  implications  of 

ttHciKsizes.  Teachers  improve  in  their 
%]Hty  to  teach  as  they  accept  them- 
-i?!y^s,^ajidra  of  teachers^  su- 

:pe|visbrs,  zand  administrators  accept 
$  -  sizcs^and  t he:in^  of 

-  /"tteif.  sizes.    EduoLtioh  has  siifTercd 
^'WS'-^rP^lVUl^J^^^^Sfioh  that  all  teachers 

aVc; 5^^^^  the  pretciise  that 

^^if^hcrs- arc  of  equal'  ability  Ic^s  to 
super/isipn  yy;lijch  assures  through 
.oirriciiluni^  tliat  every  teacher 

docs  4hc^^^  thing.  Classes  l)econie 
rigid,,  and  teaching  is  mediocre  at; l)cst; 
Twhers  improve  in  teaching  when 
OiMTOi'^'^^^^^T^^^^^^  supervisors  fecog- 
:  nizc>  each  teacher!  work 
16  develop  prpgrariis^N^^^^     oj)cnly  rec- 

-  ogiiizc  these,  individual  differences. 
Every  teacher  can  make  a  significant 
iimtHbirt^^^  learning  of  chil- 

.  drftnr 

_  /ifl^ctiiany  adnn  and  super- 

visors openly  rcc^^     many  differ- 
^  «nc^  tiraclier  assignments. 

SkiileSd^musfch^  miisic  tcachr 

^)   li^hemticiansi       math.  How- 


ever,  dpdi  recognition  stops  at  this, 
point.  Th^re  is  a  f«ir  thiat  opeS  iec- 
ognitioh  of  Reaching  taletits  will  re- 
qiiireitnerit  j^y-  iFear  ormertt  V^vM 
one  of  the  most  constrict^^ 
hibiting  iri-seryice  teacher  education. 
Merit  pay  implies  All 
teacher k  arc  meritorious;  some  are 
more  riieritonous  than  others.  Air 
though  this  may  sound  like  Big  Brother 
sp^khg  from  AninuU  Fdm]  it  is 
triie.  Some  of  Ternwin's  geniuscs  wcrc 
more  pnart  than  others.  We  erect 
educational  windmiUs  by  putti^  quali- 
tative judg^entV  of  g<^ 
ness  upon  performance  which  is  aAove 
or  bciow  average^ 

figirting  the  inexorably  turning  arms. 
We  ;niust  apply  the  understanding 
average  and  dcyelopmcntal^gro  in 
in-sefvice  tether  training  program 

A  prpgnim 

We  recently  completed  a  5^^^  week 
NDEA  Institute  in  dcyelopmcn^^^^ 
irig  a^  the  junior  hi^  «hc»l;  trainir^^ 
twenty  teachers.  The  design^ic^^ 
ior  high  was  used  loosely  sin«  tte 
teachers    instructed    childrcii  frorn 
grades  three  through  twel^^^^^  SV^  fpC: 
cifically  chose  teachers  of  all  IcvcVs  of 
teaching  ability  as  far  a§  o^itld  U 
judged  by  transcripts  and  jcHers  of 
reconiihendation.    Wc  finnly  telic^^ 
that  all  teachers,  teachers  of?  M  sizes, 
could  improve  in  their  tcac^^^  , 

tlic  siimnicr  prograni  includcdifouf 
coiit^e  courses  r;l)Individi^^^^^ 
irig  irist ruction ;  2)  imprpvwicht  of  in- 
struction in  reading  in.  the  ?cc6 
school:  3)  obise^vation  arid tpract^ 
in  teaching  reading  at  tlie  Juriipr  high 
school  level ;  arid  4)  seminar  in  md- 
ing,  education.  Tliese  courses  required 
170  clock  huurs,  not  counting,  tiji^  for 
^tidy  or;preparation; 

During  tlie  aqidehiic  yw  iach 
teacher  was  visited  rejgularly  by  the 
dirktor  and  an  assistant  wlio  obsc^cd 
iiis  classes  and  assisted  in  or  d|OTW^ 
stratcd  the  teaching  of  rc^mf-  The 
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:vi^  took;  two  atki  one^half  to  tHrte 
'tMmri  The  supervisors^^^^  with  the 
;^c^  aA^  vtjdt  to  discu^  the 
ob^rvatkm  and  the  diredor  fdlpwed 
iidh  yi«t  wiUi  a  persohad  letter  of 
.  a/sJuation.  The  letters  s^hiniaiized 
the  ^^Tved,  reikct^^  Mjy 

upon  the  c^siervauBon      the  fqllow*up 
dbcu^im  and 
^^n^iqcis.  Some  letters  wd^e  brief ; 
mmy  thriK  suigle-spaced 

l^writtm^         Th^  leUers  fseeri^ 
t6;Mfc  vitd;  in  inaJcmg  t]te  vistUtiotis 
siMxessfuL 
There 

€oU^:ahd:du6h:  partidpsmt  worked 
i  s^e^  proj^^  for  the  year,  ^h 
todhef  dmdni^^     a  lessm  at  th^ 

DcVdopcwetU^^^^^  Each  at- 

$^<)i^  the  annual  Ihtcniafe 
ing  Aiso^tatiori  <^nf^^^      in  Seattle 
tn  M^1967r  ^  t 

Four  uhtvmity  professof  served  as 
evaluatqr^  Each  observed  at  least  five 
teacl^^  #^ding  approxifhatdy  ^^e 
'Ha^  visit  ihd 

didi  :participat(^^^i  evening  semi- 
nar.. 

VAte  iwd  s^  teaching  of 

reading^^^^  We  had 

fclt4lwt=th  accomplished  if 

we  were  suc^ssful  in  treating  our 
t^'cnty >i»'rtici^  ihdividudls  and 
cquldtgdt  them  to  accept  the  Implica- 
tlc«i5  of  :pu^  t^her  size. 

OVerallitbc?ln^it^^^^  outstandingly 
^icc^sful.  Tlic  kudos  have  been  re- 
ported clsewhcf^  (l,  2)i  Sonic  of  the 
effects,  of  our  chTphasis  upon  pupil  size 
#d  ?cac}^^  be  sampled  by  ex- 

ccr^s  frmn  the  writings 
auj  reported:  in^^^  of  Reading 

Jnsirucfidn  in  Junior  High  School. 

P^icip^^  to  a  feder- 

ally fifi^?€d:  ridding  classrocnn  in  a 
cpmbim^  eUmehtaiy-juh  high 
scIk?61.  ,Hc  wSc 

Mamy  ie»^^  face  a  problem 

cicli-ull:  ^  We  -sfMsnt  the  summer  at  i 
ticte  catfnpits  woHdni  with 
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children  oa  a  ooe-tCNooe  bani.  We  vied 
the  latest  teaching  .  i  ^  fliterialt. «  ^  • 

Then  we  rctm  to  oiv  duM* 
rooms!  Onr:  new  or  rddndtod  spirit^ 
stiU  fr<bh  and >glowii«  from 
sdiool/befios  to  iutter  and  liitle  at  we 
thinlc  ol  meetinf  individaal  needs  ill  oar 
inadequate  local:  school  ennronmcnts.. 
^rm  sure  Jiumy:  have  rfiired^^  Inmra* 
tion  the  oiie^to-oo^  teachinc  beboroet 
35-to^l  on  September  1st;  and  tfie  Ihrdy 
disdissloM  diahge  to  taOc  of  die  *lMd 
kids,**  favorite^  recipes  and  will  we  get 
more  money  from  the  sd»ool  board  as 
are  certainly  nnderpaid: 

This  vear  I  t  have  hid  t  qoambry  tn- 
stead^of  a  problem.  I  could ^ no -long^ 
use  the  impracticalhy  of  gtadoale  sdiool) 
lectures  and  campus  sdiool  tedmiquei  as^ 
an  excuse  for.  fallinc  bade  into  the  *'okr 
schoc^  routine.  For  my  dawooin  it  as 
up-to-date  as  a  spaceship,  and  nqr  meth* 
ods  background  as  meaninffful  to  the 
studentsVwdlare  as  H  is  dliuldiiiQff: 
best  my  creattve^ability  has^lo  offer.  I 
have  but  one  iob^b  tcadi  the  art  . Md 
appi^atioa,  ol  rcadtng;t  each. student 
cominf  into  n^/room.  l!ha«e^ tape're^ 
corders,    Craif    Readers,  Gmtrolled 
Readers,  unoontroUcd  readers .  i .  a  four 
thouand  volume  Ubriry*4«.. 
[  Theisdutionftd  my  qia»b 
ting  the  matenals  to;  the  students  not  the 
students  to  the  materials;   Too  often 
reading  daises  are  stn^»1ied  with  one  set 
of  books  and  each  child^must  ;  slosh 
around  iii  his  copy.  Every  teadiar_  of 
xeading  ifhust  seek  a  miety  of  materials 
f oe  eadi  imerest  and  for  cyery^adileve- 
ment  level.   Finall^r,  we  shois^ 
our  time  in  diagnosing:  the  kids ' iniour 
classes"  as  we  now  spend  in  grading  the 
studoits  in  our  class  (pp.  18, 30); 

Another  participsmt  was  one  o:  severd 
junior  high  school  teikhers  wto 
expected  to  foltqw  a  prekribH  pro- 
gram: 

The  teadier  i$  the  Ikey  (6  effecUve 
leanung.  Althou^  these  words  are 
frequently  spoken  by  pr<^^sional, educa- 
tors^ it  IS  questioittble  if  they  bdieve 
what  they  say.  There  are  some- who' 
will  inustr  that  a  (ahidilarj'h.2thod,-ap* 
proach,  or  grouping,  is  best  Jfor  all 
youngsters  or  all  tcad^ers.  This  is^- 
lacy.  As  there  are  individual  diffdrencd^ 
among  children  there  afealiojndividual' 
differences  among  teadierti  Ascertain 
tcclinique,  method^  or  apprb^  :that 
works  wdl  with  one  pupil  may^^  with^ 
another.  What  works  for  .  boei  tidier/ 
may  fail  .with  cOiers.  Thls^canhottbe^ 
stressed  too  miidt.  The  teach«r>is  al^" 
ways  the  key.  When  a  teadier  Js  con* 
\'inced  that  a  particular  nMrthod,  a^ 
proadt.  or  technique  is  suited  to  ;  Mm 
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:;then;tW$Jstw1ut-bc  u^^^  liavc  the- most 

_  SiiKc^thcrccarc^'iiKimdittl  clifTcr^^ 
vaciMic  ludicrous  to .  cxikxt 

tlie-{samc%aWut>^i  to  workj  x\\c  5anic 

way^w5th.aliUcachcr5.  Yet  such  is  often* 
"lhe.«xiKiuttoh  in-Tcadiii^g;  program^  (p. 

26).  - 

Aipwtkipaiitf  from.a  sn^^^^^^ 
size:  - 


1^ 


intcrc^jinVcadihg 

I.  Teachers  tnust  be  Icariicrs.    Tlici r 
ET^**^^*^*^         "*-'^'crr .  coinplctc. 
V  Tcaclicrs:  must  iWcep.  up -by  reading 
:  i)rbfc$$iooa1=  publiaitiuns;  fiiicrchMng 
thdr-'pcr^oMh  of  J)6ok5 

and  ntttcnajs,  and^  actively  iwrtici- 
;fating:  in  and  pVomotiiig  activities 
3tlat  texpandj  tUcir  iSirniiigi  Tlie 
««ctl?for  cont^^^^^  and-Icarn- 
mg,^.aj^we^haVc%i^  thi^ 
^institute;;  i ^  i%)ewtivc^ 
2;  Teachers:- nw$t  si iovy^^^^^^  genuine  inter- 
\^:i»tnn  cHildr^niand^tlicir^^ 

.academically  ami  i>crsoiwIb> 
_    mmtidu^iosc  nKlivi(huiI  achievement 
:ai>U|g«ir':t«ciiink^^  to>tIiiisc  findings, 
retnaininir  flexible  aiid.  vvilling  to 
;adapt  to  the; students  and  their  needs 

^  ^  CW^^  read" 
ting  at  the  high  school  level  enrollhig 
\'61uhtccrs  who  hrul  failed  Knglisli  in 
T|>revtbi\s  sciw         He  liict  with  two 
i^yiHlrM'^'i^fii^  sUt<lcnts  each  <lay.  He 
rc|K>ftcdis^^^  Tiircc  fol- 

low:: 

U  addcil-^tuclciit-  tutors  hecanse  I  jiist 
couldiVt-fiiiUftiinc:  to  get  =  to  know  ail  of 
my  St u<lci«s.  When .  1;  askeil  for  vol nii- 
Jeers  for  the .  project,  one  twy  said. 
"G6odVi<Ica,  kids  si>cak  ihc  sniie  laii- 
giiage/*  'X«irly  all  iii>  "old"  students 
volunteered  A^hme^  to  help  the 
ne\vl>^  enrol ledf  students^  Sonic  voluiir 
twed  tor  \vork^as  U:achcrs  aides.  One 
studcnt^said;  "Tliereare  quite  aVfew  stii- 
^Icnts  .afid^not^allljjave  the  same  inters 
-estC  .You  tld  needlielp/* 

irdi^ln'tiassigh  studeiits  to  tutors.  I 
jet>the  tmorssclidosc  die  students  they 
^uanicd  U>  -work  with.  Several  ^uiall 
groups  Am^-^l^^^f"n»^*h  I  gave  as- 
siRnments.Hnstru^  and  t  tine  sche<lr 
^  iilcs  aiid  tlictr let  tlie  tutors  take  over 
"  Wilhalje  student  tutors  taking  cafe  of 
(iniwsV  of  -the  Jdetai Is  and  inucl x  of  t lie 
teaching,.:!  fwiKl:  the  ^^t^^^^    to  get  to 
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=myAstud«it^^  I  got  to  know  ^Jn- 
V     teter  as  w^ll' as  noiiitutofs. 


The 


stu<knts  said, /'Having  kids  help  each, 
other  sccriisT' like  a  iKrttcr  uay  to  get 
tiiofc  things  done.  ^  Wc  like .  it  better*  * 
"Kids- don't  confuse  you  with  a.  lot  of 
thiiigs  you  do^/t  havx  to  know.** 

/*n)/»Y/— /fiV(fi«^  Club 

=1.  agree  iiovv  tliat  *'kids  read  with 
4)Ooks, .  not ;  nufchine^'*  I  cmild  >^sce  tlat 
nii*^  stiHleiits^<lidMidt  read  enough.  To 
get  ewyone  to  read  more  bo<>ks  we 
tilaimetl.  a  reading  club  pfograni.  \Vc 
decidedroii  a  fsoal  of  <ine  thousand  page^ 
for  niehilkrship ' to^ihe  el ub.  l*^  ^-as  a 
real  challttige  for  all  of  the  stutletits. 
VVe  needed  a  wjjy  to  keep  track  of  b^ 
and:articles  read,  so  w  made  a  fir^^ 
club  Tccortl  forhu  Stinlettts  were  al^ 
Ipwetl  to  fea5l  any  book^  tltey  could 
enjoy,  aii<!  were. guitlctl  toward  easy  rnoi- 
tcrials  if  they  \\Vrc  lioof  traders,,;  as 
maiiy  of  theiii  were. 

\I  u rged  -  evcryoiic  to  '  list  oidy  tltosc 
niaterials  read  for  'readihg  class,  not 
otlier  cliss  assignments.  As  sooii  as  our 
re.iiliiig  cluJj;  bulletin  board  -uasrput ,  tjp, 
qtiaKiied  stmlents  eagerly  .signetl  in. 

l:gav4J  ceflificates  of  acln'evciiKiU  at  a 
siKxial  one  thousand  club  |>afty.  Evcfy-^ 
stmlcnt  who  luidr  r<ad  tine  tlipiisand 
l>ages  got  a  ceftificitc  and  sliared  our 
lOOO'Cake.  At :  the  .i>arty  stmleiits.  said : 
"Cert iri«itc,s "tliat.  you  get  make  youi feet, 
well,  it  gives-y«>ira.boost.'^  "ItV-fun  to 
get  axN-ardsv"  *'The  certificatcf  Cwe^^ 
Koo<l  i«lea  and  the  iarty,  too" 

We  sooii  addetl  ilic  two  thbnsaifd  cliih 
and  three  tlujosaiid  clnk  Stu<lents.$aid: 
"5M  like  to  5ec  how  high  I  can  gO  and: if 
1  can  keep  up  with  everyone  at^thc:toi>i^ 
'i  '<l '  like  to  see  ho\\\  mncl i  I  ^  lia ve ;  read 
since  the  l)egir.mi»g  of  the  nuaftef.** 
"This  is  a  gfHMl  way  of  followiiig  my 
inipfoveiiient."  ^ 

After  rending  3.000  rages*  a  student 
received  ^  Good  Work  Report^  Tins 
sheet  was  an  CNact' copy  of  oiir  schmirs 
Poor  li^ork  Report  except  the  word^ 
Good  rqjlacal  Pfior.  This  surpri^ 
nuniy  Miwlents  and  literal  Mears  were  r^ 
pL-icetl  liy  siiiiles  aiid  laiighter  when  sev- 
,eral  stmleitts  r?a<l  their  work  slips, 
\\hich  :!ooke<l  so  inucli  like  their  accus- 
toineilTehuke. 

We  adilwl  new  clubs  as  <n5f  nuafter 
endw!  Students  said;  **I:  feel  I  am  ac^ 
compHshing  something  worthwhile.** 
usetl  to  hate  to  read."  "I  am  Ijcgirining 
to  read ,  1  hardly  useil :  to  read  r  at  all .*' 
"Keep  this  up.aiui  I  might  turn  iiito  a 
twokv'pmi."  This  project  grew  into  the 
ten  thoiisaixl  club  before  school  endt^^^^^ 

Project— Booh  Reports 

k:ds  Inted  book  reports,  so  we  kept 
only  a  record  of  fages  at  first;  1*,^*cy 
setise<l  a  need  for  soriietliing  liifjfe. 
They  vvanted  new  goals  for  the  reading 
club  so  we  added  some  more.^  Wc  :*et 
five  levels  of .  rewfd  keeping  or  re^^ 
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ing.  'Lcvcl  onc  \vas -^keeping  a  tally 
as  wc  liail^bccn  (Iping,  Level  two  re- 
:qui red /title,  .aiubor.  im\  a  sliort  smi' 
war>V4evel  th^^  loiir  ami  five  ,\vere 
eVch  more vdiffi cult  with  level  five  beinjf 
a  critical  Previe  w.  Students  are  report- 
itig  on  alirieVels..  Tlicy  like  to. challenge 
tHeihsclycs  (pp.  36,  37). 

Pafticipahts  reported:  frustration  with 
.admiriistratiye  rigidity  \yhich  vitiated 
pupils' progress:  One  participant  gave 
.a  *^free  hour"  to  daily  tutoring/of  the 
twenty- Avprst  readers  in  a  junior  high 
school;  Heirepqrted  as  follows ; 

Week 'Number  iO 

Today-  ended Vthe  class.  I'm  sorry  aiul 
/njosf/of  ^the^_ kids  arc,  too;  They  have 
asked  .\vc  can't  Jcontinue.  \Vc  can't. 
Jt  is  the.  etui  of  the  quarter  and.  they 
must  take  their  aradeniic  work.  I've 
voHuUecrld- to -give  up  ni\  free  iicriini 
but:they^can't4)C  excused  from  clas>.  an\ 
longer.  JeaT  the  bid  pattern  oi%helia\  - 
■  iqr  "difficulty  will  -nianifest  itself  a^ani 
for  most.  HoW  caii  a  child;  like  Rick, 
pliysically  mature,  academicall}  a  niisfit 
—how  can  i  He  hot  ^  be  on  tlie  conscience 
of :air  of  lis  \vho  mouth  quality  education 
.liid  -then -  fall  so = sliort  of  •  making  it  a.  re- 
ality: If  the  schools  arc  a  mirror 
image  of  wlfat  AVe  want,  then  many  chil- 
idiren- who  are-not-getting  an  individual- 
izcU  edncatioiv  bc^^^  \\e  are  denying 
it,  become  an  albatross  art  lund  our  pro 
fessional  necks. 

have  watched  the  classroom  pcr- 
_  fprmance  of -t]ie  twenty  Muce  they  are 
'  back  J nto :  their  ^  acadeniic  clas ^cs.  There 
'isMittlC'.qr  no  carry  over.  The  time  and 
sticcess.  reinforcement  were  too  Ijinited. 
I'm  still  frnst rated  because  I  kiiuu  ue 
ofTcred  a  damly  bar — gave  a  nibble  then 
snatched  it  away  (pp.  42,  43), 

GuuleTmcs  for  in-service  education 

The  teachers  of  tcacher^,  the  bupef- 
visprs^  the  adjninistratorsj,  or  the  iini- 
versity  professors  are  \  itall\  iniportant 
to  the  success,  of  an  in-ser\icc  pro- 
gram.    A  good   teacher  can  teacli 

under  adverse  conditions).  However, 
there  are  guidejineb  which  can  btruc- 
ture  in-service  programs. 

1.  iMt  the  .program  to  the  |jcrj>oiincl. 
Be  cognizant  of  diffcrcncCi)  among 

:l)Oth  the  teachers  of  teachers  and  die 
teachers  theinscKcs.  Provide  flexible 
progrtims  \vh[ch  are  available  to  all 

O    :hers.    Make  certain  that  the  pro 
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graniris  fle.xihie  enougli  to  aid  the  mas- 
ter teacher  as  vvell  as  the  beginner. 

Be  open  in  thie  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual' differences:  Don't  vvaste  time 
try  ing  to  determine  which  teachers  can 
benefit  from  {he  pldtincd  proghufi.  All 
teachers  iniprpye  if  the  teaclier  of 
teachers  believes  that  they  can  aiid  the 
program  environment  is  flexible  so 
that  teachers  are  free  to  improve. 

2.  Pfograins  should  extend  over 
long  time  periods.  A  coinbiiiation  of 
intensive  short  term  stiidy  .an<d  exten- 
sive iong  term  application  works  well. 
Short  tern),  programs  are  largely 
in e fTc*ct i ve  in  changhig  teachers'  cja s s- 
room  practices  if  there  Js  no  folio vvriip. 
A  short  tcrni  program  may  l)e  one  af- 
ternoon or  a  sii miner  session.  Long 
term  is  a  school  year  or  more.  A:  ser 
ries  of  short;  term  sessions,  extension 
college  cotirses.  shoidd  not  be  confused 
vvitii  a  long  term  program. 

3.  Have  a  program  whiclvplans  to 
iise  the  interiiational  expert,  the  local 
university  professor,  the  school  super- 
visors, teachers,  the  teaclier  aides,  and 
the  student , teacher.  Have  teachers  of 
teachers  who  arc  at  different  levels  of 
professional, competence. 

4:  Provide;  supppft  and  challenge. 
Challeiige  is  suited ^best  to  the  inten- 
sive short  icrmvvork;  support'is  man- 
datory during  the  long  period  of  prac- 
tical application  as  teachers  innovate. 
Most  ieachers  need  support  more  than 
they  need,  chaljeiigc.  They  already 
kiiovv  how  to  teach-  miich  better  than 
they  are  practicing.  The  praise,  the 
interest,  or  the  assistance  from  a  stu- 
dent teacher  or,  teacher  aide  may  be 
iiiore  iinportant  than  a  Migge.stion  fronv 
an  expert.  Support  is  easily  achieved 
through  seminar  .meetings  of  teachers 
working  on  the  same  pfobleni.  Praise 
from  colleague^  struggling  with  the 
same  problems  is  |)articularly  gratify- 
ing. Praise  may  l)c  merely  someone 
who  listens  vvitlioiit  commenting/  as  a 
teciinif|ne  is  explained  or  justified. 
Support  comes  also  from  knowing  th.at 
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other^teachcrs  are  having  siinilar  prob- 
lems .or  worries  as  new  programs  are 
tried. 

.?-  C9X1^yct  meetings  and  seminars 
which-  can  be  exerhplars.  Teachers 
will-emiilate^models :  teachers  do  teach 
as  they  have  been  taught.  Teachers 
'will  change  their  behavior  as  they  ex- 
perience new  classfooni  environments. 
Qpcrily  recognize  teacher  differences 
in  the  seminafs^  if  you  expect  teachers 
to  openly  recognize  piipil  differences  in 
their  classes.  Errcouragc  free  discus- 
sion and  evaluation  ii\  the  «ieminaf  and 
teachers  wilbliegin  to,  cmiilale  this,  en- 
couraging :j[ree  discussion  and  c\aliKi- 
tipri.  in  their  classrooms.  Talking 
abpiit  individual  difteretices  will  not 
get  tcaciicrs  put  of  lockstcp  teacliiiig. 
Talking,  about  individual  differences 
and  then  treating  the  riiemhers  of  tlit 
seminar  openly  as  indivichials  can  get 
tdichers  to  break  lockstcp.  Telling 
tciichers  to  read  professional  book^  v.ill 
not  make!  teachers  read  profcssiohar 
books.  Telling,  teacliers,  about  the 
books  >:ou  have  been  reading,  reading 
exce^rpts  Trpm  these  bou'  s  orally,  and 
niakihg  these  books  available  for  read- 
ing during  seniiiiar  will  make  readers 
ofnianyiteachefs. 

6.  Denionstrate  witii  children,  pref- 
erably the  pupils  of  the  tdiclier  or 
teachers  who  are  watching  the  deiiion- 
straiion.  A  teacher  of  teachers  bhoiild 
be  preiMrcd  to  demonstrate  techniques 
which  lie  wants  teachers  to;  try.  One 
denionstration  is  worth  two  hIu/cu  lec- 
tures. A  demon  St  rat  ioii  hiay  seem 
iiiefiicieiit  if  only  one  teacher  observer, 
but  if  it  changes  her  belia\ior  it  is 
highly  efFicient  becaube  blie  will  share 
die  change  yvith  other  teacher^  iii  benii- 
nar. 

7.  There  are  some  advantages  of 
mixing  teacherij  from  he\eral  schools. 
Teachers  from  differeiit  school  build- 
ings or  different  school  dibtrict.s  do  not 
have  the  same  adminibtrati\c  they  to 
blame  (or  rigid  conclitio^^ 

Q  Programs  must  recognize  ihey 
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and  Avofk  to  eliminate  they.  This  is 
the  they  of  a  teacher  who  says,  "I'd 
like  to  teach  differently, !but7/icy:  won't 
ietnie."  '  '  " 

We  once  thought  they  was  the  uri- 
cpoperative  administration  and  super- 
visors. We  liaye  changed  our  ihiiids. 
They  is  all  teachers  who  feel  threat- 
ened when  one  teacher  succeeds.  Thcv: 
is  all  teachers  who  feel  that  the  staff 
coffee  rooni  is  a  place  for  di^ciiss- 
ing  only  recent  games  or  the  misad- 
ve ii*u res  of  poor  stu dent s.  they^  i s  all 
teachers  who  teach  traditionally  }ytT 
cause  it  is  the  tradition.  Teachers  uur 
wittingly  lock  themselyes  iiitOr/Aey  by 
not  acknowledging  the  differences 
among  ;teaciiefsJ  Thcy  \s  the  teach.ers 
who  want  to  be  average  is  tlie 

teachers  who  want  die  curriculum 
guide  so  that  they  know  wliat.to  teach. 

Any  teacher  who  breaks^frqm  tradi- 
tion threatens  tjtcy.  Any  teacher  who. 
does  lipt  care  aboiit  average  direat^ns 
they.  They  is  those  teachers  who 
check  with  their  colleagues  so  that 
what  is  expected  can  be  reviewed, 
pressuring  any  inspirational  itoH'they 
into  coiifornnty.  Noh-ihey  is  those 
teachers  who  check  wit h  colleagues  to 
gcl;iiew;  exciting  ideas  to  try. 

Wlien  tcaci  icrs  f ecogn izc  tiieniselves 
as  j)art  of  t^iey^  ♦x.icliers  of  teachers 
can  help  replace  ///ry  with  a  >wn-thcy 
wl  1  icli  rcsfyect  s  and  tost  cr  s  ind  i  vicinal  - 
it}.  The  strength  of  teachers  is  in 
their  indivicluality. 

9.  ^Iake  professional  hiaterials  read- 
ily a\ailable.  Pupils  read  more  when 
die\  have  a  classroom  library  ;as  well 
as  a  school  library  and  town  library.^ 
Tcachcr.s  wiir=  read  and- discuss  profesr 
bional  writings  if  the  books,  journals, 
or  reprints  are  on  the  coffee  table  on  in: 
a  rack  beside  the  coffeepot  in  the  staff 
room  as  well  as  iti  the  cufriculiim  li- 
brary. Reiirintb  should  be  distributed  , 
to  e\ery  teacher,  ilany  will  not  read 
them  but  sunic  will  and  since  there  has 
been  total  distribution  some  will  dis- 
CU.SS  what  they  have  read  and  the  non- 

I  O 
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readers  Ayill  be  encouraged  to  read 
soihe  of:  the  articles.  Reading  profes-r 
sionaily  can  become  a  habit,  but  not 
iihtii^it.starts. 

A  ch«iUenge 
Teachers^  -beginning  teachers  and 
teachers  fiiUy  certifica^^^  with  tweiity 
or  more  years  of  teachiiig  experience; 
\velcome  siipervisioii  and  in-service 
programs  'which  are  directed^  toward 
iiiipfoved  teaching,  Teachers  proba- 
bly do  not  want  the  stcfeptype  of  old- 
fashioned  supefvisipri  which  judges 
their  teaching  and  prescribes  what  is 
to  be  taught.  Teachers  do  not  want  to 
be  tpld  that  tiicy  are  good  or  poor. 
Teachers,  recognize  what  is  poor  with- 
out i^jing  told;  Tiicy  do  not  want  a 
tfaditionaj  report  card.  Teachers 
want  the  opportunity  to  leafii  how  to 
teach  better,  tlie^  suppprt  as  they 
tO'  to  teach- better,  anci  they  welcome 
iU'Servic?^  ediication  which  achieves 
tliis. 

tocal  IRA  coimcils  can  offer  such 
in-service  programs.  Coimcils  dp  not 
see  this  as  their  role  now.  Tra- 
ditibnalK%  colleges  and  imivefsities 
Miave  sponsored  Avorkshops  aiid  semi- 
nars. The  nuiih  reason  is  that  colleges 
give  credit.  Unfortunately  college 
PJpwfs^^  andrtlie  motjva- 

tioh^  is  frequently  external ;  the  teach-^ 
er's  motivation  is  to  gain  five  credits 
and  the  professor  is  expected  to  in- 
spire. Nourcredit  worksliops  and  sem- 
inars are  most  frequently  withui  a 
single  district  or  school  sponsored  by 
they. 

Local  IRA  councils  seem  ideally 
suited  :for  sponsoring  seminars  which 
^  meet  approximately  moiithiy  and  are 
attended  by  teachers  who  want  to 
study  and  discuss  the  teaching  of  read - 
Jng.v  The  threat  posed  by  the  supervi- 
sor or  adiiiinistrator  is  gone  These 
seminars  pan  be  qrgaliixed  by  grade 
levels  or  interests.  They  can  provide 
oppoftiinity  for  master  teacliers  to 
^^^'-^  as  leaders.   They  can  efTectively 
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fight  J/iVy  and  explicate-ari  uiiderstarid- 
ing  of  they.  They  can  act  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  interscjipbl  visits  so  that 
visitiiig  days,  are  more  thaii  days  dffi 
A  teacher  vyill  choose  to  visit  a  coif 
league  because  the  colleague  has  been - 
discussing  reading  projects  .in  seminar. 

Ideas  pfeseiued  by  the  te.iclier- 
leader  niust  be  sold  by  their  worth.  A 
seminar  group  will  evaluate,  because 
they  are  under  no  adininistrqtive  or 
credit-grade  pressure  to  comply. 
Teachers  becpme  liiotivatprs  of  other 
teachers  as  they  motivate  tlierriselves. 
These  seininars  could  become  vehicles 
for  conducting  research^  particularly 
when  a  variety  of  teachers  or  a  ^variety 
of  teacher  observation  is  needed^ 

Initially  these  seminars  willr-rbe  a: 
work  of  professional  devotion.  T  be-, 
lieve  school  systems  will  cphtribute 
fmaiiciaily  to  support  a  local  cpuhcil 
when  a  cbuiicij  denibnstrates  that  it  Js 
professionally  competent  arid  can 
cliange  teacher  behavior.  Scjibpl  sysr 
tenis  can  give  released  time  to  teachers 
for  sehiinars ;  they  can  supply  books 
and  materials;  they  can  cbntfibute  tb 
the  honoraria  of  speakers;  they-  can 
provide  nieeting  places.  They  will  uti- 
lize the  IbcaUcbiincils  in  iniituaily  pian- 
niiig  in-service  .work  for  their  teachers. 
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THE  TKAcniNG  OF  READING  has  be- 
come a  highly  skilled  task.  The  day  . is 
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gone  ^yhen  te«iciiers.ask  that  each  child 
take,  his.tufn.  in  feadiiig  out:  loud;  The 
d«ny  -is  gone,4poj  when  teacheri,  iollow 
tiic^teacher's  guide  slavishly^  so  tha.t-in 
any  given  time  during  any  day  tljou- 
sjiiids  of-  children  might  be  asked  the 
Scinie-  question  concerning  the  saine 
stoiy  ijbni:tfi&s.'\nie  Ipb 

'Readingt  conferences  surroinkl  teach  - 
^ers.  As  _one  goes  from  nieetiiig  tu 
ineetihg;  .\vatching_  denioh>tratioh  after 
demonstratiphj  it  Js  interesting  to 
watch,- but  .d^>es  hot  meet  the  needs  of 
a;giveri  teaciier.  Often  the  conference 
if Ccitures  speakers  that  ad \  ocate  a  type 
of  program  cprnpletely  alien  aiid  im- 
:pf*ictical-  to  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
f boni.  _  .Many  tiines  the  liecturer  beOms- 
:to dive  in  an  iyofy  tower  >unie what  re- 
;movedlfrohi  the  world  ol  children  .audi 
tiie  daiiy  task  of  teaching  childreii. 

it  does  hot  seem  to  make  much  xiil- 
ierence  whether  a  teacher  ha^  been  in 
business,  in  the  classroom  for  a  few 
years,  or  j\ust  put  of  college^,  she  has 
probieiiis  cpn fronting  her  that  mo.->t 
books  *ind  lectures  do  -not  seerii  to 
-reach. 

.  Tiie  writer  firmly  believer  that  Jie 
iinitml  success  of  in-ser\ice  eduo'ition 
depends  upon,  the  definition- of  in-bcr- 
-Vice  cdiictition;  what  it  nieans  tp  the 
tidministrt-ifion,  to  the  teacherb,  and/to 
ihe  consultants  in  charge  of  it.  If  tlie 
entire  stalT  cannot  \ie\\  in-ser\ice  edu- 
cation as  aii  aid  to  .iniprme  the  teach- 
ing of  reacling,  in  the  clasbroum  and, 
basioiljy,  as  a  behavior  changing  de- 
velopment in  the  te.'icher  dien  the 
wholez program  is  iii  J  eopard\ . 

The  most  promising  aspect  of 
changing  techni(|ues  in  in-bcrvice  edii- 
Ccition  is  the  new  view  that  adininibtra- 
tors  are  taking  toward  pubt-bcrv  ice 
training.  Their  willingnes.s  to  allow 
teacherb  to  have  rcleabed  time,  to  set 
tiside  days  for  vvork.^liopb,  to  allow 
teachers  tp  visit-  other  clabbroonib  and 
school  s ,  .on d  in ^  gen e ral ,  fo.^^ tcr  an  an  ra 
of  learning,  in  the  school  community  is 
1^    uring  and  encouraging,     ft  is 


heartening  to  see  thjit  administrators 
\re>  hiring  specialists  to  t?ike  over  the 
jpb  as  resource  person  to  the  staff, 
rather  than  using,  a  classr6oni  -te;icher 
who  likes  Uo.  teach  reading  or.  depend- 
ing upon  the  principcil  who*  niight  not 
know  enough  to  give  the  -te*icher  re;ir^ 
assistance.  ^  ^ 

Aiiotiier  a.spect  of  the  changing 
ideas  in  in-service  education  i^  the  use 
uf  inaiiy  techniques. as  well  as  a  diver- 
sity of  programing  that  can  pinpoint 
tiie  kind-of  help  individual  aiul:groiips 
of  teachers  need  or  request.  The  day 
of  the -formal  in-service  program  is  not 
on  its  way  but,  but  certainly  has  been 
placed  in  the  proper  perspective  of  the 
entire^  in-service  programing.  In- 
service  education  can  be  viewed  as 
demonstration  lessons,  discussion*  of 
.recidihg  lessons  observed  by  the  spe- 
cicdist .workshop  days  set  riside  for 
.particular  types^  of'  ihsthictibn  taught 
by  the  specialist,  a  reading  committee^, 
of  outside  consultants.  The  use  bf 
-training  films,  video  tapes,  as  vvell  as 
the  iievv  programiiig  inachihes  such  , as 
the  Sfiicly  iV/aj/rr  can.  aid- teachers  in 
sharpening  their  teaching  techniques. 
The  variety  aiid  diversity  of  program- 
ing caii  be  .icconiplished  by  creative 
and^iinpvative  thinking. 

The  district,  that  allows  only  one 
type  of  in-service  education  is  doing  a 
dibsef V  ice  to  its  teachers,  as  well  as 
pupils.  If  we  are  spphisticated  enough 
to  realize  there  is  no  one  way  to  teach 
reading,  so  we  should  be  sophisticated 
enough  to  realize  that  there  is  up  pne 
way  tb  have  effective  programs.  It  is 
essential  that  the  teachers  .feel  .tliat 
they  will  grbvy  profesbionally  as.  a  re- 
bult  of  what  they  are  leafniiig  and 
sharing  with  tlie  specialists  -and  each 
other.  When  the  program  is  cut  and 
dried  and  is  all  lectufe  and  little  parties 
ipation,  in-service  education  is  almost 
wasted  eflfoft.  Gpod  in-service  pro- 
grams b>  their  very  nature  nuist  be  the 
*Miow  to"  as  vvell  as  the  *'vvhy"  in  order- 
to  have  re.il  meaning:  for  tl}e  teachers. 
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The  role  of  the  consultant 

The  consultant  is  in  a  unique\posi- 
tion  in:the.  school  structuie..  He  func- 
tions primarily  as_  a  .resource  .person. 
He-is  most  effective  when  he  has^the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  can  still  operate  satisfac- 
torily, when  he  does  not.  By  the  very 
nature  of  his  role,  he  can  make  an  or- 
dinary reading  program  an.  excellent 
one. 

.  ,Ho\y  the  consultant  vie iv s  h im sel  f  in 
his  job  is  important  and  vital  to  the 
entire  program.  Regardless  of  what 
the^administration  tells  hinii  the  job  is 
he  must  set  standards  of  behavior  as 
wdl  as  possess  the^^knowledge  of  read- 
ing to  deal  prpi)erly  and  effectively 
with: the  total  staff. 

The  first  duty  of  the  consultant  is.to 
be  available  to:the  entire  staff  arid  not 
place  Himself  in  his  office  as  prescriber 
of- the  magic  words  that  will  improve 
instfuctiori;  If  he  considers  re<1ding  a 
discipline  in  itself,  he  isolates  himself 
froiTi\ the  entire  school  community  and 
creates  division  rather  thaii  unity.  He 
cminpt  place  himself  iri  the  position  of 
telling  teachers  wh.it  to  do  or  how  to 
teadi  aiiy.  given  subject.  The  reading 
specialist,  instead,  should  tliirik  of  him- 
self as- an  observer,  a  listener,  and  a 
student.  The  consultant  can  learn  as 
much  as  he  can  teacli /arid  do  a  more 
effective  j*ob  as  a  resource  person.  It 
Iws  been  often  stated  that  the  reading 
consultant,  needs  to  go  into  the  class- 
room aria  wserve  the  teacher  in  the 
act  of  teaching  reading  before  he  can 
do  anything  else,  Gef tairily,  there  are 
other  means  of  finding  out  weakriesses 
and^  strengths  of  the  reading  program, 
such  as  examiriing  the  testing  results 
and  having  discussions  with  adminis- 
trators arid  teachers;  but  orily  through 
observation  can  one  see  what  is  ac- 
tually taught,  rather  than  what  teach- 
ers tKirik  they  do  in  a  classroom. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  reading  spe- 
S     to  ask  hiniseif  as  he  observes: 

ERLC  , 
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what  does  the  teacher  dp  in  the  fead^ 
irig  lesson  that  makes  it  a  success,  or 
failure?  Is  the  classroorii  mariagement 
such  that  the  teacher  maintains  good 
balance?  Are. the  lessons  too  long  and 
tedious?  Is  the  story  that  is  read- 
being  "beaten  to  death?*'  Does  the 
teacher  know  how  to  ask  questions 
that  suit  the  rieeds  of  the  children  and 
fit  the  story  being  used?  Does  the 
teacher  dp  all  the  talking  and:  repeat 
tlie  answers  of  the  pupils?  Does  he 
understand  \yord  analysis  skills  and 
teach  them  effectively?  jbp  the  skills 
development  plans  fit  tlie  needs  of  the 
childreri  and  are  the  follow-up.  activi- 
ties interesting,  varied,  arid  helpful  ? 

It  is  important  tlr*  the  consultant 
confer  with  the  teachers  concerning 
their  understanding  of  what  is  a  devel- 
opmentaK reading  lesson.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  assuriie  that  all:  teachers  know 
this.  The  consultant  would  want  to 
know  if  the  teacher  understands  the 
different  kinds  of  critical  reading  skills, 
the  various  types  of  vpcabulary  skH^^ 
organizational  skilis,.anf*  word  arialysis 
skills.  He  would  want  tp  know  how 
tlie  te.icher  plans  his  lesson.  Not  only 
is  it  vital  that  both  teacher  arid  consul- 
tant know  the  short  range  plans  of  the 
re<iding  lesson,  but  also.the  long  rarige 
plans.  Is  the  teacher's  object  to  get 
tiirpiigh  the  book^'  have  the  pupils  pass 
a  standardized  reading  test,  or  the  test 
at  the  end  of  the  book  and  then  go  on 
to  the  ne.xt  book?  Or,,is  it  his  goal  to 
rii.ike  reading  an  enjoyable  act  as  well 
as  a  real  learning  situation  for  all  con- 
cerned ?  Is  he  not  only  teaching  his 
pupils  to  rea'3  wliat  tire  printed  page 
says,  but  also  what  cari  be  extracted 
between  and  beyond  the  lines?  The 
crucial  question  rem<iins:  does  the 
teacher  know  \vhat  reading  is  about 
arid  why  we  teach  it? 

With  these  types  of  questions  in 
niirid  the  consultant  can  begin  to  plan 
in-service  education  for  his  school  to 
best  suit  theneeds  of  .pupils  and.teach- 
ers. 

415 
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A  functjonalprograni 
A  niajpr  coiicern  of  the  readiiig  con- 
sultant is  to:  keep  the  program  func- 
tionali  iBy  tlie  time  the  teacher  is  in 
the?ciassroom  he  is  iio  longer  searching 
for^tjie  plijlosophy.of  the  psychology  of 
reading  but  is  applying  what  he  has 
discovered  about  the  proper  teaching 
of  reading. 

Tbe  readjhg  consultant  who  isolates 
himself  iielps  no  one  effectively.  He 
niustrsefii himself: as  an  ind ividiial  who 
.rs  -\vil!ihg>to  assist  i   any  way  possible 
before  lie  can  sell  a  reading  program 
or  methods.    It  has  been  tlie  writer's 
experience  to  iiave  success  with  an 
open-door  policy,  invitations  must  be 
extended  to.  come  in  to  broSvse  aniohg 
tiie  professional  books  and  materials; 
tb^  have  coffee  and  a  chat  ;,  and  to  be 
NulliiigJo  talk  iji  Jhe  halls  and  be  ready 
to^answer  any  questions  tliat  might  be 
asked:  There  is  nothing  that  upsets  a 
teacher  more  than  to  ask  a  question 
and  ha\e  tiie  consuhant  answer  it  a 
few  days  later  of,  worse  yet,  the  fol- 
lowing week.    If  the  teacher  asks  a 
question,  it  needs  to  be  aiiswered  as 
soon  -  as  )>psbible.   The  c/pen  -door  pol  - 
icy  becomes  nieaninglebb Avhen  the  con- 
sultant cannot,  in  tliib  itibtance,  give 
inniicdiate  service. 

Thc-coiKSuUant  can  albu  resort  to 
sending  out  que>tioiiiiairei*.  facult\ 
meeting  pep  talks,  aud  a  luo.^elcaf  note- 
buok  in  the  ofikc  filled  with  his  wares 
In  this  way  the  teacller^  begin  to  feel 
that  the  consultant  i&  there  to  hplp,  not 
to  criticize,  and  \\  ill  he  gkul  to  a.sk  for 
asbistance  when  he  thinks  he  needs  it. 

Since  the  rule  of  tlic  reading  consul- 
tant is  to  help  all  teacher.^  do  a  better 
job  ill  the  teaching  of  reading  it  should 
be  recognized  that  nian>  teaclierb  who 
need  help  do  not  realize  it  and  might 
not  call  on  the  consuKaut.  Tims  the 
consultant  needs  to  rely  on  his  obser- 
vations and  fihdnigb  in  order  to  plan 
effective  in-service  education 
O    it  is  helpful -if  the  consultant  makes 
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a  checklist  .  6f^  alj  the  aspects  of  the 
reading  lesson.  Aafoii,  et  al,'*?  in  Con- 
ducting In-Service  Programs  in  Read- 
ing give  exampies  of  checklists  that 
can  help  the  consultant  evaluate  the 
reading  programs.  A  survey  can  be 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
checklist  and  the  testing  program  of 
tiie  school*  evaluated  to  show  weak- 
nesses. These  meisures  can  expedite 
the  need  for  in-service  edlicatipii  and 
can  be  an  effective  \vapon  for  the  cour 
sultant. 

Planning  for  the  time 
In  previous  yeirs  mosl  m-service 
thne  w-as  scheduled  after  school  or  on 
special  days  set  aside  by  the  adriiinis- 
tf ation  as^  in-service  days.  This  type 
of  prograining  is  still  going  on  but  has 
its  drawbacks.  The  difficulty  of  hav- 
ing teachers  come  after  school  when 
they  are  tired  caii  often  result  in  le- 
thargic programs.  The  in-ser.vice  pro- 
grani  often  is  designed  to  coyer  too 
iiuich  in  the  atteiiipt  "to  get  in  as  much- 
as  one  can"  during  the  short  time  set 
aside  for  the  program: 

^laiiy  school  districts  now  have  ori- 
entation days  for  new  teachers  before 
the  school  year  begins.  This  can  be 
utilized  by  the  reading  cohsuitant  to 
explain  tiie  prograiiii  go  over  tiie  hand- 
book and  reading  liiaterials  the  teacher 
will  be  expected  to  lise,  and  generally 
e.xj'iaiu  procedures  amijuiswer  ques- 
tions.  The  reading  consultant  siiould 
be  wary  of  trying  to  do  too  liiucli  at 
thii>  time;  Adiiiinistfators  have  stated 
that  e\er\  school  consultant  wants  to 
gu  through  tiie  same  procedure  with 
new  teacher^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ori- 
entation time  the  new  teachers  are 
somewhat  confused  with  all  of  the 
guides  and  procedures  tiiey  are  ex- 
pected to  use  aiid  follow.  The  result  b 
that  they  follow  none  of  tlieiii. 

♦Aarun,  I ra^  Byron  Callaway,  and  ^XrOuir 
OUun,  =C  hi'Scriicc  Programs  ii. 

Rcadhuj,  Reading  Aids  Scries.  Newark,  Del- 
aware: International  Reading  Association. 
1965;  4-5. 
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It  would  probably  be  wiser  for  the 
cqnsuitaht  to  tise.  the  services  of  a 
reading  committee,  made  up  of  good 
reading  teachers  from  each  school,  as- 
signed to  help  the  new  teacher  with  the 
reading  program. 

The  he>y7  trend  in  programing  is  to 
arrange  for  released  time  and  have  the 
new  teichers^  as  well  as  other  teachers, 
meet-with  the  consultant  in  a  series  of 
planned  workshops  t\vice  a. week  for  a 
hu  mber  of  week s.  W h en  the  teach er s . 
have  settled  in iheir  jobs  and  the  read- 
ing; consultant  has  visited  them  in  the 
^ginning  of  the  year,  the.  types  of  in- 
service  programs  can  be  planned  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  If  the 
school  cannot  give  the  teachers  re- 
leased time^  then  the  same  type  of  pror 
grams  \yould  have  to  be  planned  after 
school.  Jt  is  difficult  for  the  reading 
consultant  to  plan  on  using  the  district 
wide  in- service  days  as  his  exclusive 
property,  sitice  many  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum  wish  to  utilize  the  same 
days.  Thus,  the  consultant  needs  to 
plan  oiri  other  time  for  his  in-service 
work.  He  Nvould  consider  the  district 
wide  in-service  days  given  to  him  as 
bonus  days  and  plan  accordingly. 

Planning  the  prograrii 

There  are  a;  few  basic  programs  that 
the  consultant  can  depend  on  almost 
every  year.  Withxthe  help  of  the  read- 
ing committee^,  the  consultant  can  give 
wider  service  and  follow  up  with  good 
results:  New  teachers  appear  to  need 
help  in  the  area  of  planning  a  good 
reading  lessoii,  maintaining  balance  in 
terniS"  of  tinie  and  skills,  as  well  as 
planning:  for  meaningful  activities  and 
questions,  and  teaching  word  attack 
skills  beyond; the  first  grade  level. 

The  reading  committee  should  meet 
with  the  reading  specialist  long  before 
the  actual  in-service  days  have  begun. 
They  must  go  over  the  plans  for  the 
program  as  well  as  receive  training  in 
leadership.  The  reading  committee 
O   be  made  up  of  teachers  interested 
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in  arid  doing  a  fairly  good  job  in  the 
teachirig.  of  reading.  It  might  also  be 
helpful  for  one  administrator  to  be  on 
the  comhiittee.  The  role  of  the  consul- 
tant is  orie  of  giiidance  and:kadefship; 
He  does  not  have  to  stands  up  at  all 
workshop  meetings  and  spout  wisdom. 
Small  groups  work  effectively,,  with 
each  group  being  led  by  a  member  pf 
the  reading  committee. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
try  planning  workvsheets  on  their  own 
to  be  used  with  the  children^  arid  re- 
port back  at  the  next  in-service  meet- 
ing to  discuss  success  or  failure.  Time 
must  also  be  set  aside  to  revisit  teach- 
ers after  the  in-service,  program  to 
check  success  of  trainirig  as^^well  as  op-„ 
portunity  for  iridividual  aid. 

Off  the  Cliff  programs  have  their  ^ 
merits,  but  the  consultant  would  prob^ 
ably  Ve  the  orily  one  that  could  handle 
this.    The  planned  program,  in  the 
long  riin,  benefits  more  people.and  will: 
get  better  results.   Total  commitment 
to  in-service  education  cari  produce 
more  effective  teachers  as  well  as  more: 
cooperative  teachers.    When  the  pro- 
gram is  planned  so  that  the  teachers 
will  use  the  new^knowledge  they  have 
gained  in  tlieir  classroom,  tlieri  it  will 
be  successful. 

An  in-service  program 

It  should  be  the  practice  of  any 
reading  consultant  to  sit  down  with  the 
administrators  to  discuss  what  they 
would  like  to  do  to  improve  the  read- 
ing prograhi  in  their  schools,  the  needs 
of  their  new  teachers  and  ways  of  irii- 
proving  the  teaching  techniques  of 
some  of  the  "experienced"  teachers. 

At  the  same  time  it  is.  important  to 
discuss  reading  riiaterials  and  soriie  of 
the  research  findings  that  have  been 
published  concerning  the  problems. 
Many  administrators  who  may  have 
previously  impeded  progress^  can  be- 
come allies  when  they  have  an  oppop^ 
turiity  to  sit  down  \v~*h  a  knowledge- 
able reading  specialist.  When  th€'spef 
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cialist  (iocs  mi  do.  his  homework  in 
.this.res|)ect*he;isbeiiig'reniiss. 

Once  the  reading  speci*ilist  hah  the 
greeri-light  for  ins  irirservice  progranis, 
his  riext^step  is  to-  meet  witlir reading 
committees,-  discuss  the  problems-  with 
them,  andAegin  to  plan  a  constructive^ 
program.  Sniali  groups  are  plaimed 
for,  each  committee  member  acting  as 
a  group  leader.  The  reading  specicilist 
goes  over  objectives larid  metl'iods  with 
thexomniittee.  If^roie-playing  is  to  be 
used,,  then  committee  menihefs  volun- 
teer and  practice  sessions  are  set  up. 
The  coniniittee  is  fem^^  to, go  into  ac- 
tion whenheededy 

It  Js  aisp  imperati\eat  this  time  that 
the  cpnsuitarirvisit 
observe  tiie  teacherb  at  work.  The 
consultant  should  plan  to  return  the 
next  day,  if  necessary,  to  see :an  entire 
reaciing  Jesson.  .Reginientation  often 
cremates  confusion  aiur  soiuetunes  the 
'te*acher  puts  QU  a  show  for  the  cohMij- 
tant.  Oiice  the  observations  are  com- 
plete fhe  consultant  nuLSt  arrange  for  a 
conference.  It  is  helpful  if  the  coiisul- 
tant  does  not  take  notes  while  visiting. 
This  is  often  disconcerting  to  the 
teacher.  The  consultant  needs  to  be 
wary  of  Jiis  opening  remarks  to  the 
teacher,  and  if  the  in->er\  ice  program 
is  to  succeed  the  reading  consultant 
nuist- never  be  in=  the  position  of  a 
critic.  One  successful  cimsultant  often 
i)Cgi  n s  a  c ohf e re nc e  wi t h  t lii s :  "  What 
did  you  think  of  the  reading  lesson  I 
observed?  Wliat  did  you  like  about 
it  ?  Is  there  any  part  of  it  \ou  would 
like  to  improNC?"  From  these  begin- 
ningb  the  teacher  is  glad  to  discuss 
problems  she  is  encounter uig,  and  usu- 
ally asks  the  consuUant  for  help. 

The  re.'iding  coiiMiltant  then  asks  the 
tcaclier  if  she  would  like  a  denioustra- 
tion  lesson.  Xo  teacher  e\er  refu,^es 
this  ploy  aiid  a  time  is  agreed  on.  The 
consultant  shoukb  not  trv  to  teach  a 
|)erfect  lesson  but  one  that  he  would 
O   snably  expect  a  good  teacher  of 
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reading  to  use.  After  the  completion 
of  the  demonstration,  another  confer- 
ence is  held  and  the  teacher  and.  con- 
sultant go  over  the  parts  of  the  lesson 
that  differed  from  what  the;  teacher 
usually  does. 

The  next  step  toward,  the  workshop 
meetings  should  be  centered  around; 
grade  level  meetings  with  the  teachers 
to,  discuss  nuitual  problems  in  the 
reading  lesson.  It  is  also;  helpful  if  the 
teachers  bring  with  them  test  results 
they  iniglit  have  coiicerning  the  read- 
ing program.  The  consultant  can  dis- 
cuss how  to  eyoive  a, pro^ain  around 
tiie  weaknesses,  shown  by  tests, 
whether  teacjier-niade  of  standardized. 
At  this  tihie  the  ih-seryice  workshops 
are  discussed  and  a  program  planned 
with  the  teachers  to  meet  their  needs. 
It  is  rare  that  the  reading  committe^^ 
and  the  teachers  are  not  together  on 
what  the  needs  are.  The  planning  is 
jlexible  enough- to  add  to  it  if  teachers 
express  heeds  that  the  coiimiittee  have 
not  planned. 

'Phe  \vofkshop  liieetings  are  planned 
for  the  eqiii\alent  of  one  period  or  one 
hour,  (iej)ending  on  the  tiine  factor. 
.\fter  eacii  learn ihg  session  the  teach- 
ers are  urged  to  try  out  what  they 
have  learned  that  day  and  report  back 
their  progress. 

E.icli  lesson  is  iisiially  based  upon  a 
stof}  that  couki  be  used  by  tlie  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom.  The  material  is 
taken  from  a  series  iiot  used  in  the 
school.  The  teaciiers  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  write  out  of  plan  what 
they  woiild  do  through  discu.ssion. 
Tiie  technique  is  introduced  by  the  con- 
sultant or  leader,  and  then  the  team 
leaders  take  over  tlie  work  within 
smaller  groups.  AVhcn  the  work  is 
coinpletcd  the  teachers  are  asked  to 
share  what  the>  ha\e  written.  Role- 
pki\iug  is  ofteii  invohed.  As  an  ex- 
ample, if  the  task  is  to  learii  how  to 
ask  inferential  questions,  the  leader 
may  use  one  of  both. of  the  following 
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t^hniques.   the  lefider  will  liave  the 
teachers  fead  a  selection  aiid  then  ask 
them  only  qiiestiojis  t  infefentiai^ 
in  nature;    the  teachers  \voul(|  re^ 
spond  as  rif  they  were  the  class.  The 
one>method  is  do  ne  skill  fully  by  every 
:teacl)ing  standard:    the  other  tech- 
;nique.is  for  the:Jeader  to  plan  a  good 
lesson,  but  use-  every  poor  teaching 
method  :at  her  cpmifiarid;   The  teach- 
ers: are  thenrasked^^^  each  les- 
so"4  methodol6gy,.as  well  as  mariner  of 
:pfesentatioh;    Thfbiigii  this  method 
undesirabje   teaching  techniques  and 
:prjactices  are -brought  up  without  re- 
criminations and  the  leaders  can  show 
change  or  modify  teacher  beliavior  and 
practices  without  pointing  the  finger  at 
any^inc'iviciilal. 

At  the  second  session  the  rictuai 
-Avork  can  ^begin.    transparencies  are 
offeh.  used;  to  introcUice  new  skills. 
After  :the  skill  is  introduced,  sucii  as 
asking    inferential    questions,  each 
teacher  is  given  a  short  selection,  one 
or  two  practice  questions  are  offered 
arid  then  the  .teachers  are  given  ten 
minutes-to  write  as  many  inferential' 
questioiis.as  tlie>:  can  froin  the  short 
selection;    They  are  then  discussed; 
The  next  step,  is  to  work  with  an  ac- 
tual selection  that  the. teachers  plan  to 
use  iii  the  classroom.  The  leaders  help 
the  teacii^ers  plan  tiic  questioning;  and 
the  teachers  are  tlien  asked  to  iise 
theiii.  in  the  clas.srooni.   The  final  step 
is  to.  bring  back  the  results  of  the  mn- 
tiprial  they  planned.   During  eacii  ses- 
sion, a  ten  minute  question  tiriie  is  set 
aside  to  discuss  new  problems  tliat 
have  arisen^  or  material  that  dkl  not 
work  out  as  expected.  At  no  time  is  a 
teacher  shut  off.  They  are  encouraged 
to  ask  questions  until  they  get  answers 
that  satisfy  them  and  serve  their  needs, 

Principals  should  be  asked  to  attend 
the  sessions  so  that  they  too.  can  keep 
up  with  the  program;  One  of  the 
reading  commiuee  should  serve  as  sec- 
re^fv'  and;  record  each  session  s  pro 
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ceedings.  these  minutes  can  then  be 
"""^istribute<:l  before  the  next  meeting. 
Workshop -pfogfanis^are  usually  more 
effective  if  tiiey  are  airriedrout  over  a 
period  of  time.  Six  to  eight  sessions 
are  recomriiehded,  \lepending  upon  the 
program  planned.  Flexibility,  can  be 
observed  by  allowing  an-^extra  meeting 
or  two  if  the  teachers  request  .it,,  of  ifi 
the  reading  coinriiittee  feels  the  Jiecesr 
sity  for  more  time. 

When  the  workshop  sessions  are 
over  the  reading  consultant  should, 
plan  to  revisit  the  te«achers  to  see  how 
effective  the  in-service  program  was. 
It  could  ahsp  prove  fruitful  to  send. out 
a  survey  to  evaluate  the  iii-sefvice  pro- 
gram. This  would  aid  the  reading 
cphhiiittee  to  hiake  changes  if  rieces^ 
sary. 

Conchision 
Regardless  of  the  type  of  in-service 
programs  the  .school  offers  to  its,  pro- 
fessional staff  the  major  emphasis 
shoiild  be  on  l)facticality.  the  read irig 
coiisultaiit  should  femember  «it  all 
times  that  he  is  a  resource  person,  a 
person  trained  to  help  those  who  neecl 
helj)  in  the4eachiiig  of  reading,  riiid"  the 
professional  growth  of  the  teachers  he 
works  with  are  his  primary  concern: 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  in-service 
program  depends  largely  upon  the  rap- 
|)ort  of  the  consultant  with  the  rest  of 
the  staff. 


In-Scrvicc  Education 

Lorraine  Harvilla 
Kutxtowii  State  Goliege 

TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE  arc  grappling  for 
improved  instructional  techniques  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  the  read- 
ing program.  Teachers  with  many 
years  of  experience  Jii^e  classrooin 
are  searching  for  means  of  nieeting  the 
urii(|iie  capacities  of  children  witin 
whom  tlie\  wf)fk.    New  and  experi- 
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enccd  teachers  are'inquiring  about:  and 
experimenting,  with  tcnciiing  reading, 
utlizing  the  niiniefous  \arictio.s  of  in' 
teresting  printed  material  avaihible. 
Ih-service  teacher  education  is  de- 
signed to  aid  teachers  in  practicing 
new  techniques  for  instruction,  meet- 
ing iiidividila!  needs  of  children,  and 
beconijtig. acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
materials  for  instruction. 

-  Iniliating-an  in-service  program 

The  availability  of  federal  fund  ^  has 
aide(r  ininieasurably  in  providing  in- 
service  prograins  for  teachers.  Supcr- 
mteiuicnts  of  school  districts  have 
jwoiccl^  teacher  interest  and  this  has 
.spurred  adininistrative  action  in  the 
direction  of  in-scrvicc  studies  of  read- 
fiiig^  liistfuction.  Principals,  supervi- 
sors, and  consultants  have  requested: 
cjassrooni  in-service  instructional  as- 
sistance. Tiic  interest  is  strong,  the 
initiative  compelling,  and  the  results 
rewarcling; 

Who  pariicipntcs 
Attciuhiiice  at  the  programs  was  by 
invitation.  Members  in  attendance 
made  a  personal  decision  to  attend  one. 
some,  or  all  of  the  meetings  held  for 
one.  two.  and  three  hours  once  a  week 
over  a  period  of  fne  to  ten  weeks.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  in- 
stance:?, although  wcckK  attendance 
nlcmber^  \aried.  membership  of  the 
groups  increased  from  the  opening 
iiieeting  to  the  clu^e.  When  a  pro- 
gram was  a  city-wide  endea\ur  there 
was  a  small  opening  grou)>.  In  one 
couiity-widc  program  the  number  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  Classroom 
teacliers.  consultants,  supervisors, 
.principals.  jmkI  superintendents  of 
schopls  were  among  the  members  pres- 
ent, the  desire  to  study  and  explore 
the  effectiveness  of  reading  iiistruction 
through  curiosity,  experimentation. 
Q   1  innovation,  was  at  a  high  level. 


.  Re.\lism 

Mow  the  programs  proceeded 
Discussion  was  a  stepping  stone  to 
acti\itie^  eiiibodied  in  the  programs. 
Members  of  the  groups  were  actively 
involved  in  setting  the  criteriacfor  .the 
programs.  Initial  members  stated  wlidt 
they  hoped"  to  gain  from  an  in-service^ 
program  and  aided  in  planning  the 
total  program.    Suggestions  included 
word-learning  activities:  techniques  of 
questioning   to   improve  coniprehpn- 
biou:  the  how-to  of  conferences  with 
individuals  aiid  groups  of  ciiildrcn; 
niatefuls  of  hiterest  for  low-achieving** 
older   young   people;   evaluation  of 
reading  per forinance,  critical  rcading- 
thiiikiiig.  word  structure  and  frequency 
of  use;  how  to  help  the  child  who  is- 
npt  succeeding;  the  question  of  phone 
ics  instruction :  how  liuich.  how  often, 
with  whom;  and  the  how  to;  meeting 
personal  interests:  managing  a  class- 
room of  30  or  more  children  while  at- 
tempting to  meet  personal  interests 
ami  needs;  obtaining  books  to  meet  a 
variety  of  interests  aiid  needs;  chil- 
dren's progress  reports;  aiid  the  ini- 
tiating of  more  personal  reading  pro- 
grams. 

To  satisfy  tiie  suggested  needs  addi- 
tioiial  discussion  was  a  part  of  each 
meeting.  Films,  tapes,  and  (lemohstra- 
t  ions  were  introduced  wherever  feasi- 
ble, tectiircs  were  kept  to  a  mini- 
inuin.  iMiipliasis  was  placed  on 
teacher  understanding  of  four  impor- 
tant facts  about  words:  words  have 
iiieaning.  words  have  a  uniqueness, 
\\or(ls  may  be  changed  by  adding,  end- 
iiigs  or  beginnings,  and  words  are 
made  up  of  letters  or  groups  of  letters 
representing  sounds  which  arc  related 
to  many  other  words. 

If  we  desire  *o  develop  in  children  a 
real  interest  in  reading  we  frequently 
ask  the  wrong  qiiestioiis  about  reading; 
In  discussing  a  book  with  an  adult, 
how  often  do  we  ask  tie  iianie  of  the 
main  character  or  discuss  minute  de- 
tails concerning  the  story?    Are  we 
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not  encouraged  to  explore  more  litem- 
:ttirc  by  knowing,  the  m'>st  important 
part  of  the  stoiy  as  jt  is  reflected  in  the 
pcrsonai  relationship.  5t  has  to  the  life 
ofthe  reader?  Do  we  as  adult  readers 
place  every  book  we  read  oh  the  same 
high 'Icvel  of  importance?  Every  story 
is  not  etjually  yalua^^  to  each  of  us. 
Children  need  to  be  helped  to  evaluate 
what  IS  of  importance  to  theni;  all  sto- 
ries are  not.  equally  interesting  or  ex- 
citing; 

Kinescopes  of  teacher  conferences 
with  children  who  were  reading  trade- 
books  of  varying  degrees  of  diffiailty 
and  interest  were  available  from  the 
research  study  of Xynian  C.  Hunt  con- 
ducted -at  Pehhsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity'. Spine  of  these  kinescopes  were 
viewed  and  discussed.  Demonstrations 
with  children  about  their  interests  in 
'books  and  the  personal  values  de- 
veloped through  reading  extensively 
proved^to  be -a  helpful  arid  profitable 
experience  ior  those  attending  the  in- 
service  programs.  During  the  fall  of 
1965  a,  series  of  programs  on  reading, 
'instruction  was  televised  over  a  local 
tdedsion  station. 

Tapes  of  pfoiriirieiit  reading  educa- 
tors provided  another  avenue  for  study 
and  d.:k:ussion.  The  philosophy  of 
what  reading  instruction  is  sthnulated 
evening,  discussion :  Are  young  read- 
ers really  interested  in  tearing  words 
-  apart  and  putting  them  back  together 
again?  Is  this  not  study  for  more  ad- 
vancednearnefsr-young  adults?  Does 
the  fact  that  reading  is  talk  in  print 
make  more  sense  to  a  beginning 
reader?  Is  a  child  reading  when  1^): he 
can  niake  the  s(nihds  of  all  the  words 
or  2)  when  lie  can  apply  the  meaning 
of  the  printed  page  to  the  experiences 
he  knows  and  feels  as  a  yoiing  person? 
Some  time  needs  to  be  spent  in  explor- 
ing our-teachef  aims  and  galls  in  read- 
ing: instruction^  in:  terms  of  children's 
attihi.des -toward  themselves  and  their 
reading.  The  question  of: what  we  test 
•^'•♦'^ncterized  tests  of  reading  achieve- 


ment might  also  bear  reexamination. 
What,  where,  when,  and  how  much 
word  analysis,  word  study,  and  book 
reading  consumed  a  large  portion  of 
the  evenings  of  study. 

Informal  classroom  techniques  were 
e.xpiored  for  evaluntinrr  the  learner's 
readirig  performance  ^  tlifcc-  di- 
mensions of  the  reaoii,>  act.  The. 
three  dimensions  of  knowing  what 
words  are,  kno\ying  what  words  say,, 
and  knowing  Ayhat  words  do  to  and  for 
the  reader  cari  l>c  e.xamined  through 
the  materials  of  all  levels  of  difficulty.. 

Summary 

Our  in-service  programs  Avith  itaich- 
ers  \yere  develoi)ed  through  cwipsity 
about  what  is  liappening  in  reading  in- 
struction and  a  need  for  learning  how 
to  niake  reading  a  inore  personal  re- 
warding e.xi)erience  for  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Programs  topics 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Ways  of  developiiig  and  increas- 
ing a  word  recognition  yocabiilary. 

2.  Reading  materials  available  on 
the  interest  and  difficulty  levels  of  chil- 
dren in  our  eleniehtary  schok)ls. 

3.  Encouraging  |)ersonal  identifica- 
tion with  story  content. 

4.  Inquiry  technique  16  encourage 
and  reinforce  the  worth whileness  of 
unique  i)ersonal  learnings  and  respon- 
ses to  what  is  read. 

5;  Development  of  acceptable  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  tlie  reader  and 
his  reading. 

6  Helping  individuals  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  reading: 


Promising  Practices  in  In-Service 
Education  in  Reading 

Carol  O'Connell 
Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education 

THE  SCHOOLS  of  thjs  cybemeticnobile 
age  are  characterized  by  an  iatmo- 
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spljcrc  of  flexibility,  individuaLity,^  and 
independence.  The  student  is  pro- 
vided with  time  and  luiiltiihcdia  mate- 
rids  tempered  \vith  tcclmological  stim- 
ulation. The  goal  of  instruction  in  this 
age  niust  corrcspoud  to  that  of  Socra- 
tes wlio  led  studcuts  to  think  and  criti- 
qtlly  examine  any=  statement  proposed; 
flc  advocated  that  teachiug.  shouUl  eni- 
phasizc  airiosity  as  a  trait  iii;  learning 
which  should  l)e  stimulated  through  in- 
ductive.probing  arid  broadened  by  in- 
tellcctml  inquiry; 

This  is  ati  age  111  which  teachers  can 
no  longer  reflect  the  teacluug  strategies 
of  , Horace  Maun  or  William  ^IcGuf- 
fey.  It  is  an  age  in,  which  students 
must  l>c  traiticcl  for  change  to  meet  the 
cliallcngcs  of  the  late  Sixties  and  the 
coiiung  Seveiit  ies. 

The  teacher  of  the  lS0O\s  presented 
his  lessons  with  the  liickory  stick. 
hiacklKJard.  clialk..  and  textbook.  Pro- 
jectors. rccor{kr.s.  television .  and  mul- 
tiprintal  materials  arc  available  to 
Hie  ti^achcr  of  the  1900  s  in  addition  to 
the  stamhfd  tools.  Some  teachers  im- 
plemerit  these  added  iiiaiiipiilalive  de- 
vices with  case  and  eiithiisiasiu;  others 
with  reserve  and  rel II ctaiice. ;  and  others 
not  at  all:  The  use  of  a  device  is  not 
as  imiwtant  as  the  purpo.^  for  vvhich 
it  is  iiitciided.  Tiic  iiiiderstauduig  of 
the  subject  matter  may  l>e  contingent 
\i\m\  a  uieaiiingfiil  class  presentation 
through  tlfeiise  of  intiltiniediar 

Never  before  education  has  teach- 
ing l)ceii  such  a  clialleiigc.  Teacher 
ctrnihing  tmist  reflect  the  needs  of  our 
coinputeri/.ed  society.  Is  this  training 
the  sole  rcsi)onsibiIity  t>f  the  colleges  at 
the  prefer  vice, leveL  or  the  school  .sys- 
tem at  the  in-service  level?  Ex|)crieiice 
has  indicated  that  teacher  training  is 
a  joint  resiwrtsibility  of  both  the  col- 
iegc  and  the  school  system.  The  college 
sets  the  foundation  and  tlic  school  sys- 
tenv  builds  ii|)on  that  foundation. 

The  following  iiafrativc  presents  an 
ovcr>*iew  of  how  in-service  training 
^   jams  :have  gained  monientunr  in 
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Ohio.  The  narrative  includes  evidence 
of  the  iiiii)act  of  fe<leral  assistance,  the 
state's  role  in  providing  guidance  in 
planning  coiitiuiious  programs,  and  a 
description  of  a  si>ecific  in-service 
training  program  for  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary reading. 


'I1ie  proiKlIing  impact  of  federal 
assistance 

With  the  advent  of  government,  sub- 
sidy, school  systems  were  forced  into 
change  and  compelled  to  take  a  closer 
jook  at  present  practices  aiid  proce- 
dures, especially  where  reading  is  con- 
cerned. This  was  evidenced  throiigh 
Ohio's  evaluative  repbrt^  of  Title  I, 
ESEA.  1966  fiscal  year  cxpcndittircs. 
Of  tlie  one  billion  dollars  allocated  xia- 
tionaily  for  federal  programs,  Ohio  re- 
ceived over  34  inillion  dollars.  This 
repfcseuts  1,035  projects  for  the  cdti- 
cationally  disadvantaged  studetit.  Most 
of  the  projects  were  designed:  to  im- 
prove language  arts— based  on  reading 
.skill  iinproveiiient  and  development. 
Between  January  1,  J966  and  August 
31  1966  over  220^000  children  from 
preschool  through  high  school  bene- 
fited by  these  projects. 

In-service  training  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  these  projects.  The  fpj- 
Ipwiiig  information  indicates  the  use  of 
ESEA,  Title  I  monies  as  part  of  the  in- 
service  training  prograriis : 

Reported:  - 
Categories       ^  Data 
Projects  in  which  in-scrvicc 
tiaintni;  was  used  to  tlevclop 
5ta(T  resources  ^       - .  *617 
Projects  in  which  college  or 
university  coiiMiUants  provided 
ill-service  training  267 
Projects  in  which  representa- 
tives or  constiUants  from  com- 
n:ercial  supi>Hers  provided  in- 

scrvice  training  .   438 

Projects  in  which  funds  were 
expended  for  in-service  training  333 
Rstinutcd  funds  expended  for 
in-service  training  ,  ,...,$622,110 
PcriJons  receiving  in-service 
training                . . ,  ^ , .  * . .  *  .13,816 
Average  number  of  hours  each 
person  spent  in  in-service  train-  . 
irig.        ......      ,  ;17^ 
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(JHt  dted  Infontatton  IS  from  tUte  I 
m  Okh:  Fktt  /immai  Evalmatum  cn 
T(Wf  /:  FUc^  Ye^  1966,  p,  40.) 

Although  ihtst  data  are  exclusive  to 
Title  I  projects  they  do  subsUntiate 
tFie  trdfidiin^  Ohio  inyplying  in*-service 
programs. 

NMA,  Titk  III,  also  played  a  vital 
rdc  in  in-service  training  programs. 
Duhtig  the  fiscal  year  1966,  wl)en 
funds  were  a\railable  for  workshops, 
approxmutely  70  reading  workshops 
mre  conducted,  serving  4,000  to  5,000 
teachers  and  atnountirig^^ 
expenditure. 

The  minimum  standards  for  Ohio 
high  ^dHx>Is  and  elementary  schools 
»ipport  in-service  programs  involving 
toUl:  staff:  Both  sets  of  standard.^ 
stress  continuous  and  effectively  orga- 
nized-pr(^rams,  not  only  for  the  new 
teacher  tmt  also  the  experienced 
iteacher. 

Thjis  how  brings  us  to  the  point 
where  administrators  and  teacher  plan- 
ning groups  are  requesting  assistance 
in  organizing;  continuous  in-3crvice 
reading  programs,  utilizing  the  knowl- 
^g^  talents  of  their  own  staff 
merribcrs.  It  is.  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  system  to  offer  the  encour- 
agement^ stimulation,  and  time  to  the 
teachers  to.  plan  and  participate  in 
riding  workdiq)s  that  are  an  out- 
growth of  "their  interest,  and  concerns, 
'n^^c jcoiiten t  of  these  in-service  reading 
workshops  could  contain  diagnostic 
procedures,  prescriptive  techniques, 
and  identification  of  reading  skills,  in 
the  contcnt  area.  A  follow-up  instru- 
ment should  be  designed  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  as  it 
is  demonstrated  by  the  instructional 
prograin  in  the  classroom. 

State  leadership 

III  December  of  1967  a  reading 
.council  was  formed.  The  objectives  of 
the  twelve-member  team  are  ias  fol- 
lows:: 

l:  To  contribute  and  share  in  concerns 
O    hat  affect  Ohio  youth. 
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2. ;  To  sitiire  concepu  and  ideas  concern- 

inf  reading  imj^rovcment  for  Oluo*s 
ycwth* 

3.  To  coordinate  efforts  toward  tmprov* 
inir  reading  instnictkm  in  Ohia 

4.  To  improve  comtmmication  between 
state,  o)llegc5,  and  sdiool  districts. 

5.  To  establish  a  liaison-network  of 
reading  specialists  throiich<M)t  the 
state. 

The  members  of  the  couhcir  iimre  $e- 
lected  on  the  basis  of  their  out^ahdti^ 
contrSmtions  to  educatkm  in  Ohio. 
Representation  includes  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels,  as  wdl  as 
geographical  locations. 

The  first  activity  of  the  conindllwas 
to  sponsor  a  secondary  reading  confer- 
ence in  the  n6rth<^em  part  of  our 
state;  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  bring  together  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  directly  involved 
in  the  initiation  of  and  instruction  in 
secondary  reuling  programs.  The 
content  of  the  conference  included  the 
organization  of  a  reading  laboratory, 
the  relationship  of  a  reading,  center  to 
the  curriculum,  and  procedur<»  for  ap- 
^  propriate  in*ser\'ice  training  prpgr^ 
'  There  were  550  secondary  instructors 
and  administrators  iti  attendance  at 
this  first  secondary  reading  conference 
to  be  held  in  Ohio.  The  conference 
presented  a  general  overview  and  ex- 
plored the  feasibility  of  implementing  a 
reading  program  into  high  school 
schedules^  From  this  initial  step:  fur- 
ther scheduling  of  conferences  and 
workshops  have  been  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  expressed  by  the  teachers 
and  administrators  who  were  in.  at- 
tendance. 

To  determine  the  content  of  these 
proposed  ccniferences  and  workshops, 
the  participants  were  asked  to  state 
areas  of  greatest  cphcem.  These^ 
needs  were  for  the  acquisition  of  skills' 
in  teaching  reading,  a£sistance  in  or- 
ganizing and  implementing  a  total 
fading  program,  and  suggestions  for 
planning  appropriate  in-service  train- 
ing. 

It  was  also  observed  that  certain 
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commonalities  exist  among  the  school 
systems  reprcscntcti- at  tliis  conference. 
Thcsc.are  as  follows : 

1.  There  1$  a  positive  attitude  toward 
implementing  a  secotitlary  reailinj; 
program. 

2.  There  i$  an  au-arcness  to.  reading  <ic- 
.ficiendes  of  students. 

3.  Thc^students  lack  proficiency  in  the 
basic  skill  of  comprehension. 

4.  Space  is  a\*aiUblc  in  most  of  t!»c 
sdjools  for  a  reading  laboratory. 

5.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
rclucaht  reader  but  not  for  the  re- 
maining stiwent  population. 

Action  at  the  State  level 
To  further  assist  the  tcacliers  and 
administrators  in  accomplishing  the 
task  of  initiating  a  secondary  reading 
progranu;a  workshop  was  cosponsored 
by  tlie  biiio  Stafe  De|xirtment  of^^E^^ 
cation,  NDEA,  Title  III  and  Ohio  State 
University.  June  lOrU,  1968,  The 
"pnrposb  of  the  workshop  was  three- 
fold. First,  to  give  the  partici|)ants 
the  franiework.  in  which  to  organize 
their  own  in-service  reading  progra*  !s» 
each  participant  snhniittcd  a  p-^/po^al- 
•for  an  in-service  program  germane  to 
their  own  school  at-tlic  completion  of 
the  workshop:  Second  the  content  of 
thd  workshop  was  incorporated  into  a 
r)ooklet  to  he  uf^ed  as  a  guide  for  im- 
plementing secondary  reading  pro- 
grams in  Oliio:  Third,  other  colleges 
and  universities  were  encouraged  to 
replicate  the  procedtires  aiul  content. 

Each  group  leader  prepared  and 
presented  a  |>aj)er  on  one  facet  of  a 
secondary  reading  program.  These 
topics  included  die  following : 

1.  How  to  Tcich  Reading  (i»ohits  on 
"autoinstriictiosr*  (or  the  secondary 
reading  teadier).  -  ^ 

2.  Reading  :n  the  Content  Area  (skills 
clwracteristic  to  each  su!)ject  area). 

3.  Diagnosing  Reading  Ability  and  Pre- 
scribing Appropri.'jtc  Material  (tech* 
hiques  for  specialists  and  classroom 
teachers). 

4.  EfTcctive  In-service  Education  (how 
one  school  ^system  organized  and  im- 
plemented a  plan). 

<  .Moti>'attng  Students . and  Staff  (the 
most  rimportant  ingr<fdient  to  insure 
success  of  the  reading  program).  ^  ^  - 
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A  video  program  was  produced  to 
illustrate  how  the  kisic  skills  of  vocab- 
ulary, comprehension,  and:  silent  and 
oral  reading  were  introduced  in  the 
primary  grades  and  reinforced  at  the 
intermediate  and  secondary  levels. 
The  purjx)sc  of  this  presentation  was 
to  impress  on  the  ;particijV"^Us  tliat 
once  skills  arc  iutroditccd  thcrc  is  con- 
tinued need  for  reinforcement. 

TIic  j>artici|>auts  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  view  and  manipulate  instru* 
ments  and  materials  iii  a  mobile  read- 
ing laI)oratory.  They  also  saw  dcmoh- 
strations  showing  the  preparation  of 
transparencies  and  videotai^cs.  along 
witli  viewing  the  fdm  'Teaching  Read- 
ing in  Secoudiry  Schools.** 

Conclusion 
Promi  ing  practices  for  in-service 
education  in  reading,  state  of  Ohio,  are 
as  follows: 

I.  A  positive  attitude  e.xists  toward  ad- 
vocating secondary  reading  pro- 
Krahis. 

2»  Kcadinj;  sLifTs  are  attenipiing  Jo  ini- 
plcntcnl  change  through  cottttnubns 
in-service  irainhig  programs. 
X  State  aiid  local  i)er.sonnel  arc  coini 
hining  efforts  to  upgrade,  niairiiahi. 
and  implement  secondary  reading 
programs. 

4.  A  nio<le!  for  an  in-service  progranj 
was  cstal)Ii5hed  at  the  aforementioned 
snnnner  workshop. 

5.  Teacher  training  is  a  continuous  pro? 
cess,  h  is  the  cooperative  responsi- 
hilhy  of  the  college  and  the  school 
system. 
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Expanding  Practices  in 

Secondary  Pleading 

In-Service  Progranis 

Richard  E.  Williams 
Xew  Mexico  State  University 

A.  STERL  ARTLEV  PREDICTED  at  the  In- 
ternational Reading  Association  Con- 
vention in  Dallas.  Te.xas,  May  19. 
1966,  that  when  the  histor>-  of  reading 
instruction  is  written  it  will  show  tliat 
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^orie  of  the  major  points  of  emphasis  of 
the  '1960!savill:be  t  organized  exten- 
,sion  of:  deyelopniental  reading  pro- 
granis^into  the  secondary  gfi-ides. 

Aplrrpbset^*^^^^  school  ipror 

gfams^ahd  yisitzwith  colleagiies^ithe  in- 
isight  of  Pf .  Artley  appeiirs  to  be  ac- 
curate, for  a  vast  number  of  schools 
have  expanded  a  developmehtal  read- 
ing^pfogram  into  the  secoiidary  grades. 

During  the  «ir jy  Sixt  ies .  as  the  de- 
velopmental  reading  program  began  to 
expand  into -  the  secondary  scliobl,  the 
junior  high^  schools  proselyted  teachers 
from  the  elementary  schools:  High 
schdois  then  proselyted  jimior  high 
teachers  in,  order  for  a  reading  pro- 
gram to  be  established  at  the  second- 
.  ary  jeycl.  This  treiid  of  proselyting  is 
diminishing  rapidly.  Toclay  i ndiy idu - 
:als  are  being:pfepafed  at  the  university 
level  tOtgo  into  tlie  profession,  of  teach- 
ing at  the  secondary  level  as  reading 
teachers.  In  the  field  classropni  prac- 
titioners are  expanding  their  ideas  re- 
lated; to  the  teaching  of  reading  in- 
struction through  in-service  education. 
There  is  a  definite  expansion  in  the 
university  ciirriailiim  to  meet  the 
needs  of  secondary  programs.  There 
was  a  definite  cliangc  in  school  district 
prograhis  and  a  definite  change  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram heeds:  The  ndea  Institutes  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Reading  lia\e  been 
. helpful  in  retraining  bccondafy  per^ou- 
iicl  to  uicct  the  needs  of  secondary 
youth.  The  new  Ebi»A  will  offer  an  ex- 
:i)an(led  concept  of  in-bcrvice  education 
«it  the  secondary  level.  Under  this 
he\y  act.  In-service  education  will  be 
conducted  \\jth  Jornial  uieetiugb  at  uni- 
versities during,  the  summer,  and  prac- 
tical, ghibbroot  meetingi)  throughout 
the  academic  year  iti  local  school  situa- 
tions. Teachers  may  be  reiml)nrsed 
for  Saturday  mcetingi,  or  substitutes 
may  be  hired  for  their  replacement 
diiririg  the  school  day. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  you  die  di- 
Q    ion  I  am  taking  in  this  paper. 


Firsts  i  see  changes  in  the  university 
structure  of  in-service.  Second;  some 
ii I- service  education  models  I  have 
seen  impress  me.  Third,  I  have  seen 
.changes  -m:  school  districts  related:  ,tO/. 
iii-service  education. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  in- 
service  educat ion  has  ^ carried  a  conno- 
tation relating  to  on-the-job  training  in 
soiTie  aspects;  -Industry  has  done 
mu c h  of  its  educat ional  t rii in jng  for 
specific  skills  oh  die  job.  The  business 
world  liiis  stated. in  ads.of  recniitmerit 
for  professional -help,  "send  us  a  man 
who  can  read  and  well  do  ^  the  rest  on 
the  job."  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
eclncators  have  been  concerned  with 
some  type  of  on-the-job.  triiinirig  for 
die  teaching  profession. .  Today  at  the 
university  level  diere  is  an  increased 
concern  for  training  the  ^'to  tie" 
teiiciier  on  the  job,  prior  to  being  em- 
ployed. 

For  tiie  teaching  profession^  pre-ih- 
service  education  is  developing  as  a 
greater  concept  than  tlie  tfaditiohal 
*  student  teaching*'  portion  of  ediica- 
tiotial  preparation.  University  profes- 
sors are  designing  courses  which  pef- 
uiit  the  student  who  is  preparing  for 
die  teaching  profession  to  have  mean- 
iugfiil  experiences  in  the  classroom. 
The  structure  of  a  beginning  class  in 
reading  at  the  secondary  level  \vould 
gi\e  an  example  of  the  type  of  pfe-in- 
service  education  existing  today  in  col- 
leges of  education. 

In  a  sixteen-week  semester  the  first 
diree  weeks  would  be  devoted  to  the 
dieoretical  aspect  of  teaching  reading, 
Phase  1.  Phase  2  would  be  a  ten- 
week  block  of  time  widi  classroom  ob- 
servation, tutorial  work^  and  seminar 
emphasis.  Phase  3  would  emphasize 
dieoretics  and  problem  solving. 

In  diis  beginning  course  lor  under- 
graduate students  Pliase  1  will  aim 
specifically  at  the  following: 
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1.  Tlic  development  of  the  teaching 
process  of  reading  in  the  English 
language 
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Z-  The  nature  of  reading 
'  3:  A  developmental  model 

4,  -The -improvement  of  word  recogni- 
jtton  skills  V  . 

5,  The  improvement  of  comprehension 

;skins':\.;i 

-^61 "  Teaching  in  a^tutortal  "setting-^ 
-7;.  Materials  for  nading  instruction 
•8^ 'Thelcs^n  plan^ 

The  chvirphment  of  Phase  I  will  be 
the  academic,  setting:  of ^  university 
classroom  desig^edifppl^^  and  dia- 
tlogue  with,  the  itisc^  of  itiultipler  media 
when  appropra^ 

Pun%  Pha^  1  the-  instructor,  in 
cooperation  with  adocal  school?  identi- 
fies Jstudents  in  ;g^  seven  through 
nine  ito  participate  in  the  tutorial 
.phase.  The  .rationale  for  ;selection  of 
1  grades iseyeii  through  nine  :reiates  di- 
riectly/ to^the  age-of  the  inexperienced 
^imdergraduateiteacher  arid  the  . similar 
age^pf  the  high-school  junior  or  senior 
who  has  fai^^  one  or:  two  grades  along 
the  way;  The  classroom  practitioner 
is  ^requested  to  select :  two  or  three  stu- 
dents for  her  class  that  she  feels  would 
^profit  irom  a.  tutorial  phase.  The 
ctesroom  teacher  is  requested  to  state 
Avhat  site  thinks  the  student's  problems 
are  and  what  she  would  recommend 
for  improvement.  The  university  staff 
administers  a  pretest  to  identify  a 
reading  levell  and-  specific  problems  to 
be  met  during  the  tutorial  phase. 
Upon  the  completion  of  pretesting  of 
each  junior  high  student,  the  univer- 
sity staS  analyzes  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tions and  the  test  data  collected  before 
making,  recommersdat ions  in  the  form 
of^an  evaluative  report.  The  evalua- 
tive report  includes  the  following  ma- 
terial: 

L  Teacher  appraisal 

2.  Test  data  collected  by  the  university 
■  staff 

3.  Identification   of  area   for  specific 
teaching  „ 

4.  Specific  objectives  to  \k  met 
5;  Techniques  to  .bc  attempted 

6,  :Matcrials  appropriate  for  techniques 
and  objectives 

This  eyaUiative-  report  is  given  to 
O    chooUadministratof  who  forwards 


it  to  .  the  classrck>m  practitioner  and  to 
the  university  stiident  who  will  work 
with  the  individual  child.  Phase  1  is 
ended  with  an  exaniinatjon. 

An.orientatiori;meeting^withithe:Uni-. 
versity  students  and  the  local  school 
personnel  introduces  Phase  2.:Students 
then,  begin  the  obsenrationd  program 
during  the  teri  obsei^tional  days  (p^^e^ 
ferably  each  Monday);  The  university 
student  is  requested  to  complete  pb^ 
servatipnd  reports  related  to  clas^r(>pm , 
environment,  pupils,  descfiptign  of  the 
iessphs,  objectives,  techniques  and;rna- 
teriais,  and  an  evaluation  of  what  was 
gained  (if  anything)  from  this  visit. 
University  sttidents  go  directly  to  the 
classfoorii^  for  observation  upon  enter- 
ing the  assigned  building  each  Monday 
during  Phase  2.  Each  university  stu-^ 
dent  obser\-es  in.th^ 
tutorial  stiident.  The  classroom  teach- 
ers are  requested,  during  these  ien, 
observation  days,  to  present  what  they 
consider  their  best  in  teaching  junior 
high, students  to  read.  Observation. re- 
jx)rts:are  turned  in  to  university  staff 
each  Wednesday  fpf  consideration  in 
Friday's  mcetirig. 

The  tutorial  work  i^  supervised  by 
the  university  staff  in  the  school  cafe^ 
tcria  where  the  tutor  (university  stu- 
dent) brings  the  pupil  (junior  high 
student)  for  the  lesson.  The  iridivid^ 
iial  instruction  closely  follows  the  les- 
son plan  prepared  by  the  tiitor.  Each 
lesson  js  structured  to  the  needs  of  the^ 
individual  with  every  attempt  to  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  of  continuous  -suc- 
cess. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the; 
university  staff  to  supervise  closely  the 
lessons  presented.  Students  having 
particular  (lifRculty  using  a  technique 
or  material  will  find  the  university  per- 
sonnel available  to  demonstrate  such  a 
technique  or  material. 

Upon  completion  of  a  35  to  40 
minute  lesson  the  tutpr  escorts  the 
pupil  to  his  room.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  tutor  to  evaluate  immedi- 
ately the  lesson  taught:  what  pbjec- 
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tiyes  were  met  with  success  and  those 
Avhich  «}vejfji^iiot,  what  characteristics 
iyefe  identified  during  the  lesson  re- 
lated to  the  pjipili  and  the  concept 
"laiigHtrtHFt^^^  and  the  material; 

The  tutor  also  lists  questions  that 
arose  from  this  experience. 

The  Friday, meet iiig  is  oLthe  nature 
of  a  seminar  at  the  liniversity  level 
.where  the  professor  guides  a,  dialogtie 
related  to  Monday's  observations  find 
Wednesday's  lessons.  Suggestions 
cohcefning^  the  observations  arid  les- 
sons to  be  taught  the  following  week 
are  made  at  this  seminar.  Ah  inciden- 
tal learning  approach  appears  to  de- 
velop duriiig^  this  Friday  meeting; 
h6\y  e  ver,  .  stud  ent  s  are  e  ager  t  o  find  an  - 
swers  to  their  questions:  A  graduate 
assistant  keeps  a  running  log  of  the 
Sfiday  jneetings;  this  pro\es  valuable 
when  structuring  Pliase  3. 

The  rehiaining  three  weeks  of  the 
semester  are  spent  in  the  academic  set- 
ting, of  a  classroom.  The  content  of 
these  three  weeks  is  contingent  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  Friday  logb.  Time 
is  tnoAV  ayailable  for  an  expanuion  of 
those  areas  not  adequately  discussed 
during  the  Friday  seminars,  and  for 
those  areab  that  were  omitted  frum  the 
seminars.  During  thcbC  ..eekb  the  btu- 
:derits  are  required  to  write  a  short 
paper  in  a  special  interest  area  which 
developed  during  Phase  2  of  the 
course.  Thib  interest  area  i»>  generallv 
an  , outgrowth  of  a  problem  which  the 
st!?dent  faced  while  teaching.  The  stu- 
dent is  theti  required  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  in-depth  research  con- 
cefniiig  his  interest  area. 

During  this  undergraduate,  pre-in- 
service  class  a  series  of  conferences  are 
scheduled  with  tlie  classroom  practi- 
tioner at  the  junior  high  level.  These 
conferences  deal  directly  with  the  read- 
ing problems  of  the  students  within  the 
classroom  of  the  junior  high  teacher. 
It  has  been,  my  f)ersonal  observation 
that  these  cooperating  teacher^  change 
0  .  own  preconception^  related  to  the 
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teaching,  of  reading  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences. 

Several  models  of  iir-sen\ice  educa- 
tioi.  have  recently  been  developed  to 
ineet:the  heedb  of  local  school  districts 
of  various  sizes  and  geographiciir  loca- 
tions. At  the  Reading  Research  Cen- 
ter of  New  Me.xico  State  Uiiiversity 
an  interesting  niodel  has  developed 
with  notable  features. 

New  Me.xico  State  University ,as  a 
land  grail t  iristitiitiun  has  three  basic 
goals  in  its  original  charter:  teaching,, 
research,  ajid  service;  The  :Reading 
Research  Center,. a  division  of  the  Der 
partment  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  has  accepted  into  the 
philosophy  of  its  program  the  sanie 
tliree  basic  goals:  teaching,  research,^ 
and  service.  Each  faculty  meniber-s 
work  load  is  divided  into  at  least  two 
of  these  areas  each  seriiestef.  For  ex- 
ample, one  professor  might  have  half- 
time  teaching,  half-time  research. 
Another  professor  might  have  half- 
time  teaching,  lialftime  service.  A 
third  professor  might  have  half-time 
teaching,  one- fourth  time  reseaicli,  and 
one-fourth  time  service.  VVIien  a  pro- 
fcbbof  \i>  assigned  to  service,  his  duties 
would  include  the  fulfillment  of  a  con- 
tractual agreement  with  a  local  school 
district. 

The  official  contract  is  between  a 
local  school  board  and  the  University. 
The  contractual  agreement  states  sjpe- 
cifically  the  type  of  in-service  educa- 
tion the  school  district  is  to  receive, 

The  in-service  education  program  is 
(lifYerent  from  much  of  the  in-service 
education  being  conducted  in  the 
United  States  today  because  the  local 
school  district  must  determine  its 
needs  and  state  the  objectives  for  an 
in-service  program  to  the  Readiiig  Re- 
search Center.  This  forces  the  school 
district  to  think  about  their  needs  be- 
fore the  program.  The  University  is 
not  telling  the  local  schools  what  they 
need,  but  is  permitting  the  local  school 
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.to. .define  .its  heeds,  and  state  its  .jprob- 
-lems.- 

The  .'Reading  Research  Center's  stafT 
is/pieiased  to.  ivork  with^  sciioolvpersoh- 
:hel:  111.  defining  arid:  steitihg  objectives 
ahcl;  'estabiishing  effective  riiodels  in 
schedulirig.  meetings irivoive  teach- 
^e>s/  A  school  distri^^^^  25,0M|  stUr 
dents  :would  nece  use  a  different 
niodel  for  schedulihg'tha^  school  dis- 
strict  with  500  students. 

Gonsiden  a^dis^^^^  with,  25,000  stu^ 
dents  involving,  junior  high  school 
teachers  seeking  inrservice  educjitiori 
where  the  seventh  aiid  eighth  grades 
are  housed  >yi_th  grades  oiie  through 
six.  -  immediately  the  problem  of  get- 
ting; the  teachers  together  for  meetings 
.arises.  Tliis.problem  can  be  solved  by 
-diyiding-the  buildings  into  four  sec- 
^tjQns  geographically.  Select  one  school 
tos  serve  as- :a  satellite  (or  meeting 
;place),  ior  its  section:  schools  one 
through  five  will  be  satellite  one,  six 
through  ten  will  be  satellite  two,  eleven 
..through:  fifteen  win  be  satellite  three, 
sixteen  through  tweiity  will  be  satellite 
four.  Teachers  frorn  school;  buildings 
one  tiirough  five  would  meet  at  the  sat- 
ellite one  school  for  tlieir*  sectionai 
meetings;  The  rationale  for  selection 
of  a  satellite  school  would  include  geo- 
graphic Ipcatioh^  and  facilities  for  han- 
dling ah  in-bcrvice  educational  meeting 
of  both  small  groups  and  large  groups. 

Teachers  atending  a  sectional  meet- 
ing are  linnted  to  two  teachers  per 
school  Iniijdiiig  per  meeting.  Five 
scliooi/buildings  with  two  teacher.s  per 
school  building  would  give  us  ten 
teachers  for  in-service  education. 
Teachers  are  selected  initiall>  on  per- 
formance ill  classroom  teaching,  ability 
to  identify  probleiiis  in  teaching,  ability 
to  receive  instruction,  and  the  ability 
,to  dissejninate  information  to  col- 
leagues. A  supervisor  noted  that  one 
attempts. to  select  the  \ery  best  availa- 
ble wlien  tryiiig  to  cause  improvement.. 
Teachers  who  drag  their  feet  in  the 
o6n\  villi  probably  continue  to 
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drag.their  feet  duririg  in-service  educa- 
tion. 

Two;  satellite  sectional  meetings  are 
scheduled  per  day :  one  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  11 :00^  A.M.  and  another  -frorn:  1 :6b 
p.M;  to  3 :00  P.M.  Substitute  ^  teachers 
are  employed  for  the  teachers  partici- 
pating in  satellite  sectional- liieetihgs.- 
Substitute  teachers  work  in  the:m6rm 
liig  for  tiie  teachers  from  satellite  one 
and  transfer  to  replace  teachers  from 
satellite  two  in.the  afternoon.  Dujirig 
the  half-day  released  tinie,,  ten  teachers 
assemble  to  work  pri  a:particular  need 
or  problem  of  their  classrooms.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  two  hour  morn- 
ing meeting,-the  teachers  have  an  addir 
tibiiai  jipur  to  crystallize  their  thinking 
concerning  the  accornplishn^erits  of 
iheir  .efforts- before  Tetiirnihg.  to  their 
classrooms  in  the  afternpon. 

Satellite  two  teachers  teach  in  the 
iliorniiig,  but  have  substitute  teachers 
in  the  afternoon.  They  will  meet  for 
two  hours  from  1  :pO  p.M;  to  3 :60  p.m. 
to  f<>cus  attention  oh  a  particular  need 
of  their  classrooms.  Following  the 
two  hour  meeting  the  teachers  will 
have  one  hour  to  crystallize  their 
thinking  of  their  accoinplishments  be- 
fore assembling  for  a  rriass  meeting  pf 
all  reading  teachers  from  the  schools  in 
satellite  one  and  satellite  twp.  Tliis  is 
an  after  school  meeting.  Teachers  re- 
ceive no  reimbursement  for'attendahce 
and  are  excused  from  this  hieeting 
only  when  other  professional  duties 
conflict.  This  one  hojir  long  rrieetihg 
is  conducted  by  the  consultant  and  the 
ten  classroom  teachers  that  have  itiet 
in  small  groups  during  the  day.  The 
classroom  teachers  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  state  the  problems  discussed 
and  make  reconunendations  for  imple- 
mentation. Meetings  are  dismissed 
promptly  at  five  o'clock  tp  accornmo- 
date  those  who  have  responsibilities 
and  conunitments,  yet  frequently  small 
groups  linger.  This  process  is  re- 
peated throughout  the  district.  Oc- 
casionally all  reading  teachers  of  the 
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seventh  and  cjghtlr  grades  are  a.Sijem- 
bled  uiien  the  program  i&  appropriate 

A  small  community  of  SCK)  students 
^  or  less  wjth  lihiited.  fundb  might  only 
be  able  To  afford  t\vo  days  of  in-service 
.education^ for -their  teachers.  It  is  then 
suggested  tliat  the  administration  de- 
terniine  the  iiiost  significant,  problem  in 
their  ^reading  program  to  gi\  e  direction 
for  the  content  of  the  in  ^erxicc  pro 
gram.  The  scheduling  of  the  prograni^ 
jniglit  include  blocks  of  tinie  as  fol- 
lows: two  hours,  10:00  a.m.  to  12. 00 
A.M.;  for  the  elementary  teachers;  two 
hours,  l::00  P.M.  to  3  :00  r..M..  for  the 
secondary  teachers:  and  an  hour,  4:00 
P.M.  to  5:00  p;.M..  for  the  total  staff, 

In  a  small  communiiy,  substitute 
teachers  will  often  move  from  the  ele- 
mentary level  in  the  morning  to  the 
secondary  level  in  the  afternoon. 
Administrators  arc  always  encouraged 
to  attend  in-service  nieeling^  but  often 
find  other  obligations  prcissing.  Effec- 
tive programs  should  structure  urienta- 
tioii.nicetingi>  for  principals  and  super- 
visors of  represcntati\e  schools  within 
tiie  district. 

An  interesting  model  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Hiirt  Holland  of  the  Las 
Criiccs,  Xew  Mexico.  Public  Schools. 
After  attending  an  .ndka  Institute  for 
Advanced  Stud}  in  Reading,  Mr.  Hol- 
land returiied  to  his  school  determined 
to  improve  reading  instruction  through- 
out his  building,  tie  i»oon  met  man\ 
obstacles^  \\  ith  his  after  school  in  scr\  ice 
program.  Ilefbund  some  teachers  were 
tired,  other  teachers  had  bab> -sitting 
proldcnis,  a  number  of  his  tc.tchers 
could  not  be  present  because  of  bus 
driving  duties,  band  rehearsab  foot 
ball  practice,  and  other  eijualK  im 
|)ortant  reasons. 

Determined  to  tstablisb  an  in-ser- 
vice program,  he  began  to  .mal)/c  bis 
own  school  program  tu  ilcteruiine  how 
and  when  he  could  organize  or  arrange 
his  staff  for  such  a  program.  Mr. 
Holland  noted  the  oid\  possible  time 
O    hers  coidd-gct  together  was  during 
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the  clock  hours  of  the  teaching  day. 
lil\ery  teacher  has  one  scheduled  free 
period  per  day  for  preparation.  Mr. 
Holland  then  decided  to  meet  with 
small  groups  of  teachers  (approxi- 
mately five)  during  one  of  their  prepa- 
ration ,  periods.  This  offered  a  50  mirir 
ute  ih>scr\ice  ediication  meeting  dur- 
ing the  teacher's  normal  workday  with 
100  percent  attendance  of  the  total 
staff.  For  this  to  fit  Avithih- the  frame- 
work of  an  assistant  princi])ars  Nvorkr 
load -he  scheduled  only  two  such  hieet- 
ing.^  per  week  and  continued  to  con- 
duct the  in-ser\ice  throiighout  the 
teaching  yeai.  These  liiectings  folr 
lowed  seseral  basic  principles; 

1.  Tcaciicr  needs  explored 

2.  Siuall  group  interaction 

3.  Total  staff  iKirticipatipn  ^  , 

4.  Specific  Roals  to  be  reached  with 
flexibility 

In  all  probability,  if  you  were  to 
sunnnarize  all  the  inodels  to  which  we 
lia\e  aJKided.  yoti  would  find  no  estab- 
lished model  to  fit  \  our  particular  .situ- 
ation, but  an  adaptation  of  these  ^d 
other  currently  existing  models  to  the 
specific  needs  and  objectives  of  your 
.school  district  will  produce  effective 
results  w  ith  an  in-ber\  ice  ]>rograhi. 

As  I  \isit  and  participate  in  second- 
ary in  ber\ice  programs,  I  note  several 
de\ eloping  trends  at  this  time : 

1.  The  secondary  school  is  begin- 
ning to  profit  from  the  mistakes  made 
in  the  earh  elementary  education  in- 
.Ner\ice  program.  Research  into  the 
large  bod\  of  knowledge  re\eals  tliat 
the  secunikir\  program  is  now  advanc- 
ing as  rapidh  as  the  elementary  pro- 
gram, Pi\  this  I  do  not  mean  all  sec- 
ondary teachers  are  as  eager  as  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  participate  in  an 
in  ser\ice  program:  however,  I  do 
nic«tn  to  imply  that  secondary  teachers 
piirticipate  in  programs  of  equal  so- 
phistication with  elementary  progranis. 

2.  There  is  a  moving  trend  for  the 
local  school  district,  rather  than  the 
uni\ersity,  to  establish  the  goals  of  the 
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in-service  iprogr.ihi.  In  past  years  the 
university  staff  nicml)crs  would  design 
and  conduct  what:  they  thought  was  an 
^^^dcguatc^n -service  program.  Today 
the- IqcalrscTi^rBi^tf ict^i^  assessing  its 
own  personal  needs  and  tellihg;the  uni- 
versity staff,  meriibers  what  type  of  a; 
program  they  want. 

3.  There  is  a  trend  toward  establisli- 
ing  a .  tcarri ;  effort  program  rathe  r  than 

^  a^single  individualrprogram.  A  greater 
number  of  staff^iiiembers  work  Jn  their 
ar<xis  of  specialization.  In  the  p.istj 
one  individiwl  offered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, workshops;,  or  semi n.irs  for  an 
in-service  program.  Tod.iy  a  team  of 
specialists  concluct  a  more  sopiiisti- 
cated  program  based  on  the  predeter- 
mined heeds  of  tiie  particular  district. 

4. -Gne-day-ii*-service  progninis  ap"- 
,l)ehr  to  be  giving  way  to  the  contin- 
uous in-service  prognim.  I  recall 
going  to  a  school  district  for  a  two 
hour  presentation  entitled,  *The  An- 
nual Day  for  Iinprovement  of  Instruc- 
tion." Local  school  people  at  the 
grassroots  level  reiilized  the  need  for 
continuoub  improvement  in  instruction. 
Thus  tliey  liave  now  establi:shed  pro* 
grams  that  involve  teachers  for  as 
much  as  two  days  per  month. 

5.  The  developing  trend  is  away 
from  tlie  teacher's  in  ser\ice  program 
toward  a  total  staff  in-service  program, 
designed  to  include  supervisors,  princi- 
pals,, and  assistant  principals.  In- 
service  for  reading  teacher  aides  is  dc 
veloping  at  this  time. 

6.  Regionally  and  nationally  pro- 
duced in-service'  programs  arc  being  de- 
veloped to  replace  locally  produced 
in-service  programs.  .Specialists  to 
help  develop  the  programs  are  being 
eniplp}cd  from  uni\ersities  from  far 
and  near. 

7.  With    the    finest  organizational 
structure  that  one  can  design,  an  in 
service  education  program  will  com 
pletely  collapse  unless  ade(|uate  con 
tent  is  plac<*d  .within  the  structure  of 
O    model.    We  are  e.xperiencing  a 
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current  trend  concerning  content 
which  moves  from,  the  teaching  of 
reading  techniques  to  .in  expcinded'po- 
sitiori  which  includes  the  total  learning 
process  of  the  reader.  ^' 
Whether  or  not  the  developing 
trends  described  above  will  have  last- 
ing merit  Ccin  only  be  known  from 
trying  and  testing  theiii  for  value  and 
worth. 
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Promising  Practices  in  In-Service 
Education-^Teachers  of  Adults 

WiLUAM  GRIMSLEV 

University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia 

TODAY  there  is  an  increased  awareness; 
of  the  plight  in  which  some  members 
of  our  society  find  themselves  because 
they  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
This  problem  is  not  a  new  one. 
Through  the  years  people  such  as 
Mary  C.  Wallace,  Angelica  Gass,  and 
Frank  I^iubach  ha\e  worked  diligently 
to  help  people  overcome  the  h*indic*ips 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  inability 
to  read  and  write.  Prograins  .simikir 
to  those  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
Fliiit,  Michigan,  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years;  but  tlie  few  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  were  not 
sufficient.  With  the  rapid  e.vpansion 
of  knowledge  and  technulogy  the  prob- 
lem has  become  more  pronounced. 
National  concern  is  e\idenced  by  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  efforts  were  made  to  help  adults 
o\ercome  their  handicaps,  there  would 
be  a  great  surge  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  those  needing  help.  This  was  not 
the  result  obtained,  though;  and  while 
some  programs  were  successful,  others 
were  beset  with  problems  from  the  be- 
gimn'ng.  People  could  not  be  re- 
cruited to  attend  the  classes  in  some 
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instances,  or  could  not  be  .retained.  A 
part  of  the  problem  appears  to  have 
been  that,  not  Mniich  was  reall  pwii 
about  the  adult  illiterate.  C  urse, 
'-^  -^there^-was  in^^  inany 
did  not  finish  jtlie  fifth  grade  or  had 

.less  than.  ?in  eighth  grade  education 
It  was/thdiight  that  most  functionally 
iljitefatc  adiilts  were  in  the  lower  so 
ciqecbnomic  strata  and  that  many  ^yere 

Aineniployed.  Beyonch  general  infor- 
ination  such  as  this,  not  much  was 
known. 

The  lack-  of  knowledge  about  the 
adult  illiterate  was  only  |xirt  of  the 
problem.  Another  as|)ect  was  the  lack 
of  adequately  trained  teachers.  (Sec 
(liita  gathered  during  the  research 
phase  of  the  Missouri  Adult  Voca- 
-aionaULiteracy  Materials.  Development 
Project.)  Basically  the  purpose  of  the 
project  \vai>  to  develop  \  ocationai  aiid 
life  oriented  reading  materials  for 
adults,  using  i.t.a.  as  a  medium. 
Teachers  of  iindereducated  adults  and 
adults  in  kisic  education  programs 
were  inter\iewe(l  and  a  mailed  ques 
tionnaire  survey  was  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  de\elop  wortluvhile materials. 

Parts  of  the  teacher  inter;  iews  aiid 
the  mailed  questionnaire  are  germane 
to  this  dibcnssioh.  Thirty -fi\e  teach- 
ers were  interviewed  from  programs 
CO  11  ducted  in  Detroit.  Chic.igu,  Kansas 
City.  St.  r.ouis  and  at  the  Missouri 
Departnieiit  of  GurrectuMis.  Most  of 
the  teachers  inter;  icwed  had  pre\ions 
teaching  experience  of  ^ome  kind. 
.About  half  had  pre\  ions  experience  in 
the  teacliing  of  reatling  in  elementary 
.  and  seconchry  schools,  and  about  half 
liad  pre\  ioiis  expcriente  in  adnit  read 
ing  programs.  Five  of  the  thirty-five 
teachers  Iiad  had  no  pre\ions  teaching 
e.xperiehce  of  any  Kind  In  addi 

tion  to  the  inter;  iews,  500  question- 
naires were  mailed  to  teaclierb  in  110 
programs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  returns  were  recei\ed  from 
20O  teachers.  The  returns  indicated 
jjj     83:percent,of  the  teachers  had  had 
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elementary  school.  tCcaching  experience. 
However^  approxiiuritely  73  percent  of 
those  with  elemeiitary  teaching  e.\perit 
ence  had  not  had  previous  experience 
1^1  teaching  aclults  (2); 

Although  some  efforts  have  been 
niade  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  up- 
grade the  level  of  teacher  coiupetency, 
we  niay  still  assume  that  hiahy  teach- 
ers in  adult  reading  programs  are  still 
inadequately  prepared.  A  teacher's 
manual  is  not  enough  to  prepare  a 
teacher  adequately. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  training.  The 
materials  developed  by  our  project 
were  evaluated  in  a  field  testing  in- 
\olving  three  classes  of  adults.  One 
class  achieved  significant  gains  in  ap- 
pro.ximately  .25  diours  of  .instruct ionat 
time,  and  a  second  class  achieved  sig- 
nificant gains  in  approximately  2S 
hourb  of  instructionartiine.  The  third 
class,  however,  did  libt  achieve  signifi- 
cant gains.  Since  there  were  no  tested 
differences  among  the  classes  at  the  ber 
ginning  and  the  sahie  materials  were 
used  h}  ail,  it  appears  reasonable  to  asr 
sume  that  the  only  difference  among 
the  classe^  was  the  teacher  variable: 
The  teacher  whose  class  did  not  in- 
crease significahtly  was  tlie  only  oiie  of 
the  three  who  had  had  no  preparation 
in  the  teaching  of  reading.  He  could 
not  bring  any  additional  knowledge, 
teclini(|nes.  or  experience  to  the  teach- 
ing situation  *m(l  had  to  rely, upon  the 
teaciicr*s  manual  completely.  While 
this  is  a  rather  small  sample  from 
which  to  generalize,  the  experience  did 
bring  home  to  the  writer  the  impor- 
tance of  Knowing  how  to  teach  read- 
ing. 

The  (jiiestiun  of  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  pre|xire  reading  teachers  for 
uiiderediicated  <uhilts  is  one  which 
must  still  be  decided,  and  until  this 
question  ib  reisohed.  other  efforts  must 
be  made.  Ilarly  efforts  were  made  to 
train  "teachers  of  teachers  of  adults" 
as  a  quick  method  to  get  pfograhis 
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started.  .E)iiring:  the:  siiinnier  of  1967, 
a  Jew  institutes  vvefe  held  throughout 
the  country  to^train  teachers  of  adults, 
biituhese  efforts  were  limited  iu.  scope. 

/^o  reach  ipge-ifum^^  :i  concen- 
trated effort  on  the  local  level  must  be 

J  made  without  waiting  for  federally 
sponsored  programs.  Zintz  {8y  has 
suggested n that  "short-time  workbhoj)S; 

.^as  well  as  semester  evemug  cbiirscs, 
hiust  be;  juij jzed/*  But.  are  short-tiine 
workshops  enougiV?  I  woiild  suggest 
that- the  training  should  be  di\  ided  into 
two  parts:  preservice  and  in-service 
training. 

Preservice  training  should  be  gi\eii 
to  all-teachers  uew  to  the  program^  re- 
gjirdiess  of  their  pre\ious  experience 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  Since 
-niost.^programs  traditionally  begin  in 
the  fall/ the  training  session ;>  should  be 
held  during  the  summer.  The  length 
of  the  suinjner  session  will  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  time,  space, 
personnel,  and  resources  a\ailable,  but 
wiicn -"possible  the  prescrv  ice  training 
should  be  a  full-time  progr.tin  of  six  to 
eight  hours  each  day  to  allow  for  con- 
tinuity. 


Proposed  cuniculum 

Tlie  curriculum  of  the  preservice 
training  might  einpliasi/.e  I )  how 
adults  learn.  2)  ps\chological  and  so- 
ciological factors  imohtd  in  adult 
liasic  education.  3)  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  4 )  reading  pro- 
grains.  a\ailal)le  for  u>e.  instruction 
in  the  use  of  audio\isual  equipment, 
and  6)  diagnosis  of  rending  disabili- 
tics.  There  may  be  adilitional.  or  dif- 
ferent»  areas  which  each  localit)  might 
choose  to  include  in  their  program,  for 
the  curricuhiin  proposed  appears  to  he 
rather  basic. 

E\  en  tiiough  the  [ire.-^er\  ice  training 
period  ma}  last  for  ino^t  of  the  sum 
riier,  all  the  problems  iiuoKed  in 
teachujg  adults  to  read  cannot  be  co\- 
ered  :  aiid  it  is  cpiite  ob\ious  that  the 
"^-'-'ailum  proposed  abo\e  cannot  be 
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fully  covered  in  a  two  or  three  day 
worksiiop.  If  only  a  short  preservice 
workshop  is  possible,  the  in-service 
training,  might  be  an  extension  of  the 
areas,  covered  :during  the:  suninier 
workshop.  If  possible,  the  in-service 
program  should  incet  weekly  for  two 
to  three  hours;  but  if  this  is  not  feasi- 
i)le.  one  or  two  day  workshops  could 
be  held  each  month. 

As  far  as  the  first  area  of  the  pro- 
posed curriculuin--rhow  adults  learn 
—5s  concernedi  hot  much  has  been 
done  since  the  work  of,Thorndike  (6). 
There  is  esi)eciaiiy  a  lack  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  undereducated  adults, 
but  some  general  knowledge  about 
adult  learning  can  be  gained  by  study- 
ing Thofndike  (d)  and  Kidd  As 
additional  inforination  becomes  availa- 
ble tiiroiigh  research,  the  findings 
could  be  reported  and  discussed  during 
the  in-service  .sessions.  Assigned 
readings  combined  witli  lectures  and 
disciissions  conducted  by  personnel 
knowledgeable  in  this  areaicould  pro- 
vide an  understanding  needed  to  teach 
adults  how  to  read.  ^ 
The  second  area— -psychological  :and 
sociological  factors — also  may  be 
mostly  academic  by  nature.  A  book 
by  Lanuingand  Many  (^),  which  con- 
tains the  contributions  of  a  number  of 
people  who  are  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  l)\  undereducated  adults,  shbiild 
pro\e  helpful.  In  addition  to  just 
reading  about  and  discussing  the  psy- 
chological and  sociological  problems,  a 
\ariet\  of  .approaches  might  be  used: 
I )  field  trips  to  areas  with  a  high  rate 
iif  illiteracy^  2)  discussion  groups  con- 
ducted by  teachers  with  experience 
working  with  undereducated  adults,  3) 
talks  given  by  people  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  reading  program 
(with  emphasis  on  problems  they 
faced),  and  4)  discussions  by  resource 
people  who  have  studied  these  prob- 
lems in  depth.  Additional  books 
w  hich  might  l)e  helpful  in  the  same  ac- 
ademic phases  of  fhe  in-service  pro- 
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gram  are  those  written  by  Wallace 
(7),  Cass  (i),.  and  Otto  and  Ford 

The  method  employed  to  teach 
'^^  ¥duU#ftb.,fcad' shou  with 

:adults  in  mind,  not  chiidreh.  While 
the  techniques  \vith  adiilts  niay  be  the 
same^as  those  used  with  children,  one 
should  not  approach  the  teaching  situ- 
ation: in  thc:  same  manner  as  one  does 
with  children.  The  undereducated 
adult  is  not  a  person  with  the  body  of 
an  adult  and  the  mind  of  a  child.  He 
has  functioned  in  our  society  for  a  long 
time  and  in  some  instances  has  func- 
tioned quite  well.  All  teachers  who 
have  not  worked  with  adults  should  be 
given  training,  regardless  of  their  ex- 
perience in  teaching  children  to  read. 

.  In.  the  last  _t>vo7  or  three  years^  a 
number  of  reading  programs  oriented 
tovvard  the  adult  have  appearecl  on  the 
market.  Teachers  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  all  programs  before  select- 
ing the  one  to  be  used.  Administrative 
difficulties  must  be  considered ;  how- 
ever; best  results  are  obtained  when 
teachers  select  the  materials  with  which 
they  feel  most  comfortable.  During 
the,  in-service  workshops,  teachers  us- 
ing similar  materials  could  share  ex- 
periences and  give  demonstrations  of 
differeiit  ways  of  uiing  the  reading  pro- 
grams. As  hewer  reading  programs  ap- 
pear, on  the  market,  the  programs 
could  be  inspected  and  comparisons 
made  during  workshops.  It  is  important 
to  keep  teachers  informed  about  the 
latest  development  in  reading  programs 
so  that  improved  programs  can  be 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of 
adults. 

Training  in  the  use  of  audiovisual 
equipment  will  be  limited  by  the  avail- 
abiiity  of  such  equipment:  but  as  new 
equipnieiit  conies  on  the  market,  it 
could  be  demoiistrated  during  an  in- 
service  meeting.  The  nature  of  Uie  in- 
structional approach  used  might  lend 
itself  better  to  one  type  of  equi|.ment 
to  another.  Consideration  slnuld 
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be  given  to  the  use  of  equipment  which 
can  be  operated  by  students  in  self-in- 
struction, since  there  will  be  many  ley- 
els  of  ability  in  a  class,  even  though 
some  type  of  grouping  is  used; 

Let  me  give  one  illustration  about, 
how  teaching  can  be  facilitated 
through  the  lise  of  equipment.  While 
visiting  adult  reading  classes  for  our 
project,  we  observed  the  use  of  a 
teacherrprepared  ta|>e  for  auditory  dis- 
crimination. The  tai>e  recorder.  Avas 
equipped  with  five  or  si.v  sets  of  ear- 
phones, and  the  students  listened  to  the 
tai)e  while  following  the  words  on.  a 
word  list.  Since  the  students  could 
operate  the  tape  recorder,,  the  teacher 
had  time  to  work  individually  with 
other  students^  in  an  oral  reading  ses- 
sion. I f  equipiTient  is_: available,  a  little 
effort  and  planning  ahead  can  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

Diagnosing  reading  disabihty  prob- 
lems is  difficult  in  a  clinical  setting, 
but  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  a  class- 
room. Many  undereducated  adults 
will  have  physical  and  emotional  hand- 
icaps which  block  their  learning  to 
read ;  and  if  a  teacher  is  not  aware  of 
these  problems,  considerable  time  and 
effort  may  be  expended  \vith  little 
progress  achieved.  Teachers  need  to 
be  taught  how  to  recognize  behavior 
which  might  indicate  poor  eyesight, 
poor  hearing,  poor  speech  patterns,  or 
emotional  stress.  Some  training  ?n  the 
correction  of  the  more  common  handi- 
caps might  be  included  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  recognize  the  handicaps; 
Sometimes,  though,  it  is  best  that 
teachers  do  not  try  to  correct  reading 
disabilities;  therefore,  they  should 
know  when  to  refer  students  and  what 
procedures  should  be  followed. 

Most  of  what  has  been  meiitioned  so 
far  is  what  might  logically  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  preservice  program.  Other 
topics  to  be  included  in  the  in-service 
workshops  might  arise  from  the  more 
immediate  needs  of  the  teachers. 
Teachers  could  be  consulted  ahead  of 
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time  abouttlgiptty-problems  thcy>would 
liikc  t6  have  dis<^  or  about  which 
they  w<wld  like  more  information. 
Techniques  and  ideas  used  by  different 
'teaciierrcoulff  be;  shared'thf  ou^^^ 
oristrations  5h-ari  effort  to  disseminate 
information  about  promising  practices 
on  a  localMeveli  Teachers  and  re- 
soifrcc  pcopjci  from  other  programs 
coiild'^^bc  invit(»i  to  descri^  what  is 
My}g^^one- in  their  programs  an  ef- 
'fcrt  to  share  ideas  on  a  county  or 
;staiewidcrbasis.  The  topics. that  niight 
be  covered  in  an  in-service  program 
are  almost  endless  and  tend  to  be  self- 
generating.  As  more  is  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  workshops,  more  ques- 
tion s  should  tifise. 

The  problem  of  presef vice  and  iri- 
sefvice*training' has  been  discussed^! 
rather  general  terms,  but  the  central 
purpose  of  the  workshops  should  be  to 
provide  teachers  with  more  approaches 
to  solving  problems  that  arise  in  their 
classes  through  a  better  understanding 
of  the  iiiidereducated  adult.  Eacli  lo- 
cality will  have  to  determine  what 
sp^ecificaljy  wilUbe  included  and  as  we 
learn  mprc^  about  how  adult  illiterates 
^learui  more  depth  can  be  added  to  the 
tj^ining  programs.  Considerable  con- 
tributions-can be  made  by  teachers  as 
well  as  by  professional  researchers. 
Once  we-^have  deciaed  that  adult  basic 
education  is  everyone's  problem,  much 
faster  iprdgf ess  can  be  made. 
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Reading  Guidance: 

In-Service  Procedures 

and  Techniques 

Sister  Eileen  Liette,  cpps 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

THROUGH  READING  RESEARCH  STUDIES 

and  a  variety  of  communication  medja, 
teachers  today  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  and  involved  in  three 
broad  aspects  of  a  good  reading  pror 
gram:  the  developmental  aspect  in 
which  we  teacli  children  to  read  on 
successive  maturity  levels ;  the  curricti' 
/wm  aspect  in"  which  reading  is  used  as 
a  tool  in  the  development  of  content 
subjects,. and  in  turn,  must  be  develr 
oped  as  a  special  skill  and  tool;  and 
the  enriclment  aspect,  a  means  of 
self-fulfillnient,  in  which  lives  are 
broadened  and  deepened  through  the 
reading  experience. 

Enrichment  through 
reading  guidance 

Today,  reading  guidance  emerges  as 
an  area  of  importance  in  the  modern 
curriculum.  Recently,  many  discus- 
sions have  centered  around  such  topics 
as  identity,  identity  crisis,  self-fulfill- 
ment, commitment,  involvement^  and 
personal  worth.  Today's  youth  is 
searching  every  avenue  as  a  means  of 
finding:  himself— of  reaching  self-ful- 
fillment. The  enrichment  aspect  in  the 
reading  curriculum  can  uiake  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  personal  and  social 
growth  and  development  of  our  chil- 
dren and  youth.  It  can  be  a  means  of 
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sclf-fulfillihcnt  and  lives  can  be 
broadened  and  deepened  through  the 
reading  experience.  I  would:  like  to 
.-,K?scnt  a  few  ^guidelines  and  techr 
niq¥es  which  would  be  useful  to  teach- 
ers in  plainning,  organizing,  and  exer 
cuting  a  reading  guidance  prograhi. 

Reading/ gniddnce.  hdhQ  directing  or 
guiding  of  pupils  in  the  selection,  the 
enjoyment,  and;  the  study  of  hooks 
which  should  implement  and  enrich 
curricular  experiences  and  contribute 
to  the  developriienta!  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  pupils  with  regard  for  their 
home  and  community  backgrounds 
(6). 

An  adef|uatc  and  broadened  ehrich- 
riieht  progfarii  in  reading  will  be  more 
effective,  as  teachers  gain  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual — his  plans, 
problems,  and  aspirations— for  he  is 
the  center  of  focus  in  reading  guid- 
ance. Once  the  plans,  problems,  and 
aspirations  of  the  individual  are 
kiiown,  then  materials  can  be  selected 
to  meet  his  needs. 

Ih-servicc 
Perhaps  one:  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
teacherS  AVho  are  interested  in  reading 
guidance,  procedures,  and  techniques, 
is  through  in-service  training.  Such 
an  in-service  program  can  be  realized 
through  workshops  or  institutes.  If 
the  entire  faculty  of  a  school  is  inter- 
ested in  a  reailihg  giiidance  program, 
the  group  may  want  to  proceed  in  a 
step-by-step  plaii.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  guide: 

Development  and  cvahiation 

Step  Establish  a  steering  com- 
mittee who  will  prepare  and  conduct  a 
survey.  Someone,  usually  a  reading 
consultant,  should  assume  leadership 
in  initiating  the  project  and  in  iden- 
tifying and  enlisting  the  most  strategic 
persons  from  the  following  categories: 
editcatdrs  (principals,  curriculum  spe- 
cialists,^ school  board  members,  class- 
teachers,  psychologists,  school  or 
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public  librarians) ;  cmc  groups  Jvta 
members  ^nd  discussion  leaders  of 
^^bopk  clubs,  siich  as  the  Junior  Great 
Books  Program)  f  ^^J^d  other  ^qgen 
(consultants  from  publishers  and 
leaders  of  special  groups,  such  as  the 
culturally  disadvantaged). 

Step  2.  The  steering  committee 
should  survey  the  present  status  of  the 
scliooPs  reading  guidance  program, 
classroom  by  classroom.  Knowledge 
of  the  present  reading  guidance  pro* 
gram  in  the  school  is  the  basic  to.plan- 
liing  for  improvement.  In  some  cases, 
basic  data  are  available  for  analysis;  in 
others,  such  data  must  be  collected  and 
analyzed  through  a  specific  approach, 
such  as  the  survey.  The  study  should 
cover  all  major  areas  ofreadinggiiid* 
ance:  1)  the  teacher,  2)  giu*dance- ser- 
vices, 3)  materials,  4)  techniques  for 
evaluating  personal-social  growth  of 
pupils,  5)  methods  or  approaches  of 
reading  guidance,  6)  reading,  activities 
and  exi>eriences,  and  7)  devices  for 
promoting  reading.  Once  the  survey 
has  been  conducted,  the  results  should 
be  presented  to  newly-formed  subcom- 
mittees for  step  three. 

Step  3.  Subcommittees  compare 
and  analyze  the  survey  results  with  re- 
lation to  established  principles  of  read- 
ing guidance  (3), 

^Step  4.  Proceed  to  identify 
strengths  and  deficiencies  of  the  read- 
ing guidance  program.  Determine  the 
areas  in  which  the  school's  reading 
guidance  program  is  strongiand  those 
areas  in  which  it  needs  to  be  improved. 
Identify  individual  student  strengths, 
needs,  problems,  and  areas  of  reading 
interests. 

Step  5.  Set  goals  or  objectives.  Es- 
tablish the  goals  which  one  hopes  to 
achieve  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
three-year  period,  or  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. 

Step  d.  Select  priorities.  Identify 
improvements  which  can  be  made  at 
once  and  areas  in  which  the  greatest 
effort  will  be  needed.    Oioose  steps 
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which  will  lead  to  the  goals  dcsircrl 
Since  niany  area:*  of  the  prDgram  are 
interdependent,  improvement  in  one 
,  -area-niay  calhforjinpriC>vjcinM^^^^^  9\b^J 
areas. 

Step  7.  Divide  work  into  feasible 
steps.  Outline  tlic  work  to  be  done  in 
terms  of^  |>cr50iincr  (chhsropni  teach- 
ers, librarians,  psychulogists)  and 
what  is  to  l)e  done  for  each  year. 

Step  s.  Initiate  action.  Putting  the 
reading  guidance  plan  into  effect 
nv^ws  action.  It  also  ineaiih  reporting 
the  results  of  that  action.  Well- 
planned,  worksiiopii,  orgimizcd  and 
conducte(l  by  a  reading  consultant,  can 
M)c  oiic method  for  this  action  to  take 
shape. 

Step  9.  Report  plans  and  action. 
All:partieipatiMg.gronp>  >hould  be  kep^ 
informed.  Thi,s  can  aUt)  be  done  by 
the  reading  con>uUant  home  t>ther 
,|)cr^on  \Uiu  ha^  asMimeil  the  leadership 
roje.  Make  progress  reports  at  regn 
iar  Jiitervals  (hiring  each  >ear 
Prepare  a  comprehensive  final  report. 

Step  10.  Kvalnate  the  progress  an- 
nually. Assess  the  progress  made  to- 
ward the  established  objectives,  iden- 
tifying mistakes  as  well  as  successes. 
L'>c  the^e  findings  to  revise  plan*  and 
goals  as  needed. 

Planning  and:  working  cooperatively 
is  iieces.s:iry  in^  promoting  reading 
guidance.  Tlie  establishment  and  exe- 
cntion  of  a  reading  guidance  program, 
to  be  shcccssfnl.  must  involve  the  en- 
tire stafT. 

The    principal    or    snperintendt  n 
leads-  the  way:  if  he  doeMi't.  the  read- 
ing  consultant    should   assMme  this 
leadership.   The  librarian  provide^  the 
environment    and     res(Mirces:  the 
teacher  determines  efTecliveness  and 
availability  of  niatcriaU  and  .services. 
«    other  StafT  personnel.  Mich  as  the  psy- 
chologist and  speech  tlienipist.  contrib- 
ute from  their  background  of  knowl 
edge  and  experience. 
The  pcrson  who  accepts  the  re^pon- 
gj^^Iity  for  directing  the  program  ""|i^Q 
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be  able  to  work  with  groups  and  jndi? 
\i(hials,  must  have  a  good  backgrotmd 
in  the  p.sychology  of  children,  youth, 
find,  adults:  jnust  ha\;c  a  tliorotjglj 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  reading, 
methods,  book-:,  and  reading  inaterials 
a.s  well  as  exhibu  an  adeptiiess  in  lo- 
cating and  using  resources:  must  have 
an  "almost  innate"  ability  for  organi- 
zation and  a  love  for  and  tmderstand- 
iiig  of  people.  The  entire  staff  imist 
bhow  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm  as 
they  initiate,  develop,  and  finally  cvaU 
iiatc  a  program  which  atteini)ts  to  pror 
mote  jierbonal  and  social  growth 
tiirough  reading. 


Action  workshops 

Well  ])lanned  work>hops  would  help 
inituit  action  among  leachefs. 
Proentcd  l)eU)w  are  oiitline&  for  two 
work.sliup.s  inteiuled  to  help  teachers 
who  .tic  eiigageil  in  the  development, 
piogi t  <^i{ni,  and  evaluation  of  a  read- 
ing guidance  program. 

l/'.#r/'j/i'»/»  /.  I^'ojjram  for  iii-scrvicc  irain- 
iMf;  111  icdumiiics  iiacfiil  for  persona Ir 
MKini  cvnltKuioii 
inLNrn  icATioN"  ov   rKcn  N'iot*ivS  usKKn. 
FOU  rirusoN'Ai.-.soci.u.  I.VAI.LWTION' 
01)>crv.nioiial  iccliniqiics 
b thermal  >clf^c\aluaiiuii  icc)uih|iics 
Projvcuvo  iccIiiiiqiK's 
.Sociointi  ric  KcImiqiK'S 
lu-K-ciic  icchniiiiics 
iM\.iia  illfiN   OF    >0.M|-:  I'KUSON'iM.-StKri.M 
lA  M  1  VnON'  TKCn  N'lQl-K.S 

^^k•cl  lechuiqiies  lo  be  constnicicd^ 
|)iM*lt  ml**  Kroiii)>  for  coii^iriitiioii  of 
uvhiiiqiicii 

Afhial  consiriiciion  oi  icclmiqiics  by 
various  groups 

PlM  1  ->lo,V    tON'tKUN'IN'C    TIIK  AH^IlXl.s. 
iU.\llu.\  OF  ,sM.i:Cr  TKCUN'inUKS 
l.rriurc  by  ilic  !U'a<Iitii;  Con$iiIwiii 
(  iioiips  ill  DiiciiS'iioii  ^  , 

IM.iiinnt^i  fur  cfTircii\uit*^>  in  atlniini.s 
initioii  ,  , 

IMniiiiiiiu  for  cftkiciicy  in  adminsMra- 
lion 

IH-l  r>>loN'  tl>.\cFJt.MN«.  AN'AIA'>1>  A.NI) 
INfFRlitKIAT  O.V  OF  COI.I.KCTED  |).\TA 

<ji'iMU>  di>cn<sion 
Individual  coiifcrencf> 
(JulMdu  help  fioni  oilier  i»crM>nncl.  as 
ilie  psychologist 

IDKN-TIFICATIOX  OF  I'UPll.S'  I'ERSO.VAI.- 
M>CIAI.  .\KFJ>S  l'ROKI.EMS.  AND  J.VTEKFZST.S 
FROM  TIIK  kh»tl.T.s  OF  TECllXlQL'ES  L'SLD 
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OlSCUSiilON*  5>F  ^DVA.VTACES  AND  LIMITA- 
TIONS OF  TKCllNMQUiLs  USKI> 

Panel  Disciii^sion 

in  the  first  session  of  this  workshop, 
taichers  vvoiild^  l)e  liitrodnced-  to  the 
varjons  techniques  which  have  l>een 
foiind  useful  for  identifying  the  per- 
sonai-social-  needs  of  pupils.  Among 
the  observational:  techniques  are  the 
anecdotal  record,  check  list,  and  rating 
scale.  The  inforinal  self-expression 
techniques  iiiclndc  autobiography, 
diarteSi  questionnaire,  interview,  and 
role  playing.  Projective  techniques 
for  the  classrooiiKteacher's  use  are  lim- 
ited. Two  vyliich  could  be  used  are  the 
creative  story  and  the  sentence  coinpie- 
t ion  technique.  The  sociograin  5s  iise- 
tiil  and  the  case  .study  of  an  individual 
IS  very  vaUiablc.  The  cinnnlative  rec- 
ord of  each  stiulcnt  can  also  be  re- 
vealing; 

Aftcr,;ilie  teachers  have  been  iiitro* 
dnced  to  the  various  teclini([iies  in  the 
first  session  of  the  first  workshop,  the 
group  hiay  now  divide  into  small 
groups,  each  group  coiistmcting,  ad- 
ininisteriiig,  and  iiiterpretiiig-aiialyziiig 
the  results  from  tlie=tecliiiiqries  applied. 
A  snnniuiry  can  then  be  made,  noting 
the  needs,  problenis.  and  interests  of 
tlie-stii(leiits  to  whom  these  tecliiiiqiies 
were  administered. 

In  the  final  session  of  the  first  work- 
shop, advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
techniques  used  could  be  pointed  out 
thrciigh  a  panel  discussion  tinis  serv- 
hig  as  a  guide  in  selecting  adequate 
techniques  for  fiitnre  evahiatioiis  (7). 

When  the  slndents*  needs,  interests, 
and  problems  have  been  identified, 
teachers  will  want  to  II^e  various  ways 
and  means  to  meet  these  needs.  At 
this  point,  teachers  could  begin  a  sec- 
oiui  workshop,  of  which  the  following 
serves  as  an  outline. 

U^orksjiop  2,  Program  for  iii-5crvicc  trail- 
ing in  ways  and  means  of  pronionn^ 
personal  and  social  Rrov.ili  thruugli 
readinjj 

WAYS  AXD-M BANS  OF  FINDI.VC  A.VD  K.S'OW- 
O     ^9  KCADI.VG  LEVELS  OF  PUPILS 


St-indardizcd  reading  tests 
hifonnal  reading  invcniory 
individual  stndcnt-profdc 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  IK)0K  LISTS  TO  MECT  SI'E- 

ciFic  7v>:Ens 

nmLIOTIIERAPY^NK  ASPECT  OP  READING 
GUIDANCE 

STIMLM.ATION  ANI»  PROMOTION- OK  INTEREST 
I.N  Kt^M)I.NT.  TIIKOLOII  PROMOTIONAL  DE- 
VIC^:S 

Ways  aiid  nieans  of  finding  and 
knowing  rending  levels  of  siiuients 

In  the  first  session  of  this  second 
workshop,  a  readjjig  coiisiihai5t  can 
help  teachers  to  be  Ixjtter  informed 
.abont  their  pupils*  reading  levels. 
This  can  be  done  by  having  the  teach- 
ers bring  their  own  class  lists  with  die 
rending  achievement  test  results  and 
estimate  frnstration.  iiistrnction.  and 
leisnre  reading  levels  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  score  on 
a  reading  achievement  test  is  the  frns- 
tration level.  To  find  iiistriictioiial 
level,  subtract  one  year;  to  find  leisure 
reading  level,  subtract  another  year. 

In  making  sncli  an  analysis  of  each 
jmpil  within  a  classroom,  the  reading 
consultant  can  help  teachers  to  use  test 
results  more  effectively  aiid  can  help 
teachers  to  use  the  leisure  reading  lev- 
els of  their  pupils  as  a  satisfactory 
level  for  reading  guidance,  particularly 
as  children  take  books  from  the  li- 
brary. 

Besides  using  standardized  test 
scores  for  estimating  the  three  reading 
levels,  the  reading  coiisnUaiit  conld  hr- 
striict  teachers  to  make  use  of  the  inr 
formal  reading  inventory.  An  excel- 
lent pamphlet.  Informal '  Reading  In- 
vcniorics  by  Marjorie  Johnson  and 
Roy  Kress  (an  International  Reading 
Association  Service  Bulletin,  1965), 
would  be  a  valuable  guide. 

Making  a  profile  of  each  student's 
reading  ability  would  also  be  iisefnl. 
On  such  a  profile  one  would  record  the 
scores  of  the  .standardized  reading  test 
resiihs;  the  three  levels  of  readhig:  a 
list  of  the  student's  reading  interests;  a 
[^ph  of  present  grade  level ;  student's 
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test  score  results,  and  liis  reading  ex- 
pectancy level  One  could  see  at  a 
glancerif  a  student  is  reading  at  grade 
JcvcLand:^aUre^^  cxi)e_cUiic>:  IcvcU 
Prpni  the  construction  of  sucli  a  profile 
%  cacii  student,  tcaciiers  \vould  have 
readily  available  inforniatioh  for  pro? 
viding  reading  guidance  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Cdnsthiction  of  book  lists  to 
rheet  sjKcific  needs 

In  order  to  construct  tiseful  book 
lists,  teachers  need  to  know  children's 
iK)oks.  Nc\v  books  can  Ihi  made  avaib 
able  at  a.worksho])  by  means  of  book 
exhibits  from  various  inibH5bcr.s,  book 
fairs.  :ind  tbrougli  book  clubs  by  read- 
ing .md  ev.'iluating  ionie  of  the  latest 
iKKiks  and"  reviews  of  children  s  books. 
Teachers  cm  be  helped  in  the  work- 
shop to  find  readability  levels  of  books 
(7)  ;  to  list-l)Ooks  iiccording  to  apiHjals. 
interests,  and  developmental  v.ibics 
(2)  ;  and  to  construct  various  other 
ty|)es  of  lists  to-  serve  special  purposes. 
Examples  of  tyixis  of  lists  which  could 
l)e  useful  .ire  books  for  the  beginning 
re.ider;  books  which  liave  ther.apeutic 
v.ilue  for  children :  books  for  the  reluc- 
t.'int  reader  at  a  certain  grade  level ; 
.and  lK)oks  centered  around  a  particular 
theme,  need,  or  content-subject  topic 

In  constructing  lists  during  a  work- 
shop, a  group  of  teachers  may  want  to 
divide  into  groups,  each  constructing  a 
different  kind  of  list  or  they  m.ay  want 
to  work  as  cue  group  constructing  a 
sizeable  re.ading  list  related  to  one 
topic,  theme,  or  need. 

Bibliotherapy— one  aspect  of 
reading  guidance 
Reading  guid.ance  include^  the  appli- 
cation of  bibliotherapy.    This  reading 
gitid.ance  technique  i>  bahcd  on  the  as 
sumption    that    by    reading  specific 
books,  the  child  will  identify  himself 
with  the  book  char.acter  who  faces  a 
problem  or  a  situation  similar  to  hts 
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own.  It  is  hoped  th.at  by  this  identifi- 
cation the  child*s  attitudes,  belmvior, 
and  i)ersonal  .and  soci.al  growth  |>at- 
terns  will  be  influence  J  so  that  Jie- may 
adjust  to  hi.s  own  sit\i.ati6ii  or  l"nb\v 
how  to  co\K  with  his  own: problem  or 
need. 

In  a  workshop  session  many  teachers 
need  to  be  introduced  to  the  concept  it- 
self. They  also  may  iieed  to  know 
w'hat  research  .says  .about  bibliotherapy 
— the  present  theory  arid  .inplication  of 
bibliother.apy,  its  linn'tations  .and  possi- 
ble advant.ages,  .and  implication.s  for 
the  future  in  the  field,  ivarticularly  for 
the  elementary  classroom. 

Once  teachcrb  have  this  background 
information  .about  bibliotlierapy,  the 
reading  consultant,  tiirough  the  ill -ser- 
vice workshop^  should  encourage 
te.aclicrs  to  try  tlie  technique.  Some 
teachers  iii.ay  want  to  work  with  an  in- 
dividual pupil;  others  ni.ay  want  to 
iirnke  their  fir.st  .attempt  in  a  group  sit- 
u.atioii.  From  the  results  of  the  |>er- 
sonal-soci.al  evaluation  tecliniqties.  the 
teachers  should  have  identified  the 
general  needs,  as  well  a.s  (he  partictilar 
needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  classroom. 
Te.achens  could  .select  one  of  the  niost 
urgent  needs  which  have  l>een  identi- 
fied and  iii.ake  selections  of  re.adhig 
ni:.(erials  relevant  to  tkat  need.  Now 
a  teacher  should  be  guided  in  iii.akiiig  a 
lesson  plan  centered  on  a  theme  or 
need  as  indicated. 

Sample  of  a  lesson  plan— 
bibliotherapy  (5) 

U  Description  of  class  need:  intercultirral 
mulcrstaiKlintt— Nct:rocs 

2.  Statement  of  objectives  or  purposes : 

•  to  (Icvflop  sensitivity  to  oiher  lui- 
maii  tKriuKs.  particularly  ihc  Ne^ro 
— sensitivity  lo  his  needs,  aspiri- 
tions.  a!)ih'lies 

•  to  Mnmlate  niter  est  in  reading  about 
I  be  XcKro 

•  to  develop  skill  in  critical  reading 

3.  Story  Title:  Jacz  Country,  by  Nat  Meu- 
tofT  (4). 

4.  What  parts  or  situations  of  the  st^ry 


\  Teacher 

I  , arc  particularly  appropriate?  (for  use 

;  witlijthis  class) : 

i  •  Tom  Curtis*  attempt  to  join  the 

!  ^  Negro  ^jazz- band 

f .  •  the  people  whose  influence  helped 

;  shape  .Tom's  life 

}  f  why.  Tom  Ciirtis  made  the  decision 

:  ^         -to  go  to. college 

I  5;  Will :you- use  tlie  complete  story  ur  uuU 

1  parts?  cof»*.plctc  story 

{  <^  "      6.  Class-KHod  during  which  you  will  use 
'  Xhe:storyY redding  period 

7,  Use  of  st6ry=  planned  for;  total  t/roup 

8.  Plans  for  presenting  the  story. 
i  ^'^SiSe  background  of  author 
r  •  Mnt  rod  lice:  the  book 

7  •  read' tlie  book  to  the  class— <laily. 

^  part  byTpart 

1  have  stiulehts  note  particular  hap- 

penings  which  they  would  like  to 
:  discuss  at  the  end  of  the  reading- 

I  9.  Related  activities  planned:  Class  discus- 

:  si  on  ;  outside  reading  of  other  books  re- 

lated  to  the  theme;  if  tihie  permits,  a 
{  panel- discussion  to  ierve  as  part  of  eval- 

iiatioii. 

10.  Specific  questions  to  help  pupils  relate 
reading  to  personal  situation: 

•  I"  what  ways  did  the  N'egro  jazz- 
inen  influence  Tom  Curtis? 

•  \y hat  was  the  predominant  positive 
trait  of  the  N'egro  jazzmen  as  a 

_  group  ?  Discuss. 

•  If^  >ou  were  Tom  Curtis,  what 
would  you  have  done  when  Tom 
was  rejected  as  a  member  of  the 
band  ? 

•  How  will  a  college  education— such 
i                     as  Tom  Curtis  chose— help  to  build 

better  cultural  and  racial  under- 
l  standing  ? 

:  •  \Vhat  other  things  might  Tom  Ciir- 

\  tis  have  done?   Discuss  what  von 

,  would  probably  have  done. 
Evaluation:  Questions,  connnents.  or  reac- 
tions inadc  by  the  group  or  individuals 
'"cgardi ng  this  story.    N'ote  especiallv 
how  the  pupils  reconstruct  the  story. 
:  Have    pupils    give    suggestions  for 

:  changes  in  planning  or  approach  for  fiir- 

ther  use  of  this  book. 

A  reading  consultant  should  help  a 
teacher  by  observing  as  she  carries,  out 

;  the  bibliotherapeutic  lesson  plan  and 
by  hoklipg  a  conference  to  help  her 

-        make  evaluations. 

Stimulation  and  promotion  of 
:;  interest  in  reading  through 

j  promotional  devices 

In  the  last  session  of  the  workbhop 
numerous  and  varied  promotional  de- 
wres-for  extending  interest  in  reading 
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can  be  made,  demonstrated,  and  exhib- 
ited. Such  a  construction  workshop 
could  include  the  following: 

1.  Guiding  teachers  to  create  exciting  pos- 
ters to  advertise  books. 

2.  Helping  teachers,  particularly  ttie  pri- 
marj  tcacher>,  to  construct  a  miniature 
stage— setting  parts  of  stories  which  are 
read  to  tlic-children. 

3.  Helping  teachers  to  construct  puppets  of 
book  characters. 

4.  Guiding  teachers  in  storytelling  tech- 
niques. 

5.  Demonstrating  the  use  of  films,  filmstrips, 
ami  records  as  a  means  of -promoting  in- 
terest in  reading. 

6  Organizing  and  conducting  a  book  club 
and  book  fair— makii;g  posters  or. gather- 
ing ideas  for  posters  or  bulletin  board  ar- 
rangements. 

7.  Constructing  various  types  01  reading 
records. 

8.  Discnssing^  the  possibilities  of,  and  assem- 
bling characters  from,  different  books  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  mobiles. 

These  are  some  of  the  wayd  in  which 
a  reading  consultant  can  help  to  pro- 
vide in-service  training  in  the  area  of 
reading  guidance  to  teachers  and  others 
in  the  community  in  order  that  they 
may  lead  children  and  youth  to  per- 
sonal and  social  growth. 
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In-Service  Education  for 

Remedial  and 

Corrective  Teachers 

DokOTHV  Dietrich 
Uniond-ilei:  New  York, 
Public  Schools 

>IN-SERyiCE  EDUCATION  IS  OnC  of  thc 

means  made  available^  to,  a  school  (lis- 
:tnct  to  ^upgrade  tlie  competency  of 
their  personnel;  The  concept  of  ih- 
scrvice.3edudition  is  often  interpreted 
in  the  very  narrow  sense  of  a  planned 
scries  of  lectures biit  in-service  should 
iricliide  a  very  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties. Such  activities  may  be  sponsored 
vby  hiahy  agencies  both  within  the 
school  district  and  without. 

In  a  recent  research  bulletin  pub- 
Hshediby.  the  Natiorcil  Education  As- 
sociation on  "In-service  Education  of 
Tea.:hers"  it  was  stated.  "One  mark  of 
a^professipn  is  that  its  practitioners 
-siiali'  iiave  a  high  level  of  preparation 
according  to  standards  set  by  thc  pro- 
fession itself"  (/).  IRA  has  long  rec- 
'  ognizcd  tiic  need  for  both  preservice 
and  in-service  training.  Unfortunately 
inost  of  tliat  discussion  has  been 
geare,!  for  the  classroom  teacher. 
Today  there  is  a  great  need  for  in- 
service  training  for  all  educators,  at  a.i 
levels  of  proficiency. 

In  the -United  States  today,  approxi- 
mately half  the  states  certify  reading 
teachers.  Most  of  these  states  require 
that  certified  reading  teachers  meet  thc 
Mininnmi  Standarr^s  For  Professional 
Training  of  Reading  Spccialist>  as  out- 
lined by  IRA.  Others  require  more,  a 
few  require  less,  hi  the  other  twen- 
ty-seven states,  any  individual  deemed 
knowledgeable  about  reading  may  be 
hired  to  fill  a  reading  position.  In- 
service  education  for  the  latter  group 
is  a  must  and  would  certainly  be  of 
value  to  both.  Due  to  the  small  iu:m- 
ber  of  remeduil  and  corrcrti\e  teachers 
*  ^  '  within  a  system,  school  districts 
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have  given  little  thought  to  the  in- 
service  training  of  these  people.  Re- 
medial and  corrective  teachers  have 
often  had  to  plan  their  own  in-sefvice 
training,  if  they  wished  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  developments  and  techniques 
within  the  field.  Some  districts  have 
even  e.xpressed  the  idea  tliat  since  the 
reading  teacher  is  an  "expert/-  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  get  involved  in 
in-service  activities. 

In  order  to  discuss  promising  prac- 
tices in  the  in-service  educiitiori  bf  re- 
medial and  corrective  teachers,  we 
must  first  define  the  role  of  the  reme- 
dial and  corrective  teacher.  The  Pro- 
fessional Standards  and  Ethics  Com- 
mittee of  IRA  has  defined  tlic  role  as 
follows : 

1.  Ideniifying  students  needing  diagno- 
sis ami/or  remediation 

2.  Planning  a  program  of  remediation 
frotn  thta  gathered  tli rough  diagnosis 

3.  Implementing  such  a  program  of  re- 
nicdiauon 

4.  Evahtaiing  the  progress  of  stndehts 
in  a  remedial  program 

5.  Interpreting  the  nce<!5  and  progress 
of  $tud«;nls  :!i  tlie  remedial  program 
to  the  classroom  teacher  am!  parents 

6.  Planning  and  iniplen  enting  a  devel- 
opmental and  a<lvanced  reading  pro- 
gratn  wtioti  tiecessary 

There  are  numerous  ways  by  which 
remedial  and  corrective  teachers,  using 
a  broader  connotation  of  in-service, 
might  improve  their  own  skills  and 
abilities  and  thus,  provide  better  ser- 
\ice  to  their  district.  Each  area  of  in- 
!ser\  ice  discu^ised  below  will  incluue 
practices  already  instituted  in  some 
.schools,  while  other  i*reas  discussed 
will  hiclude  practice  which  need  to  he 
considered. 

Study  (jrout>s  conducted  by  local  ira 
Councils.  Various  councils  of  the  In- 
ternational Reading  Association  have 
often  recognized  the  need  for  provid- 
ing iii'ser\  ice  training  for  reading 
teachers,  particularly  in  those  geo- 
graphical areas  where  each  district 
hires  only  one  or  two  individuals.  In 
such  instances,  arrangements  are  made 
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with  each  school  district  to  permit  the 
reading  specialist  to  participate  in  a 
coiihtynVide  or  conncil  area-wide 
course,  recognized  by  the  district,  and 
Jon  .which,  credit  for  advancement 
is.  given  'by  the  teacher's  district. 
"LectiirerS"  frohi  nearby  colleges  and 
iiiniyersities  are  often  used,  as  well  as 
reading  coiisultaiits  who  can  make  out- 
standing contributiuns.  Specialists 
from  III  lied  field  sj  who  can  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  children's 
needs,  or  discuss  factors  which  may 
cause  reading  failures,  are  often  in- 
vited to  .participate.  In  some  areas, 
these  study  gruupi*  may  be  conducted 
by  others,  such  as  count\-wide  curric- 
ulum coniinitteejj  or  btudv  groups 
jmdef  die  auspices  uf  super\ibury  or 
superintendent's  organizations.  Re- 
gardless of  the  organization,  stud\ 
groups  do  pru\'ide  an  uppurtunit\  to 
bring  together  a  number  of  people 
from  a  wide  area  to  share  in  an  in- 
service  training. program. 

The  monthly.  quarterK.  or  annual 
meetings  planned  by  main  uf  the  ccnm- 
cils  also  pro\ide  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  teaclieri>  to  hear  noted 
speakers,  exchange  ideai>.  examine  new 
materialb,  discuss  research.  pre\iew 
new  films,  etc.  Man>  council 5  adopt  a 
theine  for  the  vear  around  which  tlieir 
meetings  are  planned.  Council  meet- 
ings provide  good  opp«»rtunit\  for 
reading  teacher ^  to  hear  and  to  be 
'  heard  on  what*i>  haf^jjening  in  reading. 
i  School   visitations   and  discussion. 

Visitation  by  the  reading  teaciier  to 
other  districts  to  ubfter\e  good  metb- 
i         odb  and  technitjueA  can  lie  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  expaiuling  and  inipro\ing 
their  knowledge.   In  order  for  a  \isita- 
tion  to  ha\e  \alue,  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed b)  .1  dii>cik>:5iun  of  the  leclini(juei) 
observed;  how,  when,  and  wh\  tlicv 
I         were  instituted;  and  an  tnaluation  b\ 
t         the  district  using  them.    In  bome  in- 
,         stances,  the  experimental  teclmique.^ 
;         Used  are  not  alwavb  applicable  to  an 
^    r  district.    While  \  imitations  can 
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be  helpful,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  all  conditions  observed  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  before 
changes  are  made  within  an  existing 
program.  Too  often,  what  looks  good 
in  a  neighboring  district  does  not  work 
at  home. 

Attendance  at  County,  State,  or  Na- 
tional Conferences,  E\ery  year  there 
tire  numerous  reading  conferences  or- 
^  lized  and  sponsored  by  various  or- 
ganizations at  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels.  In  fact  at  the  present 
time  there  arc  so  many  conferences 
that  reading  teachers  need  to  choose 
careful!}  thq^e  meetings  which  best  fit 
their  needs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
in  attending  conferences  'is  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  involved.  It  is 
here  that  individuali)  exchange  ideas 
and  techniques,  materials  and  methods 
the\  employ,  and  often  expand  their 
insights  and  knowledge.  ^lany  dis- 
tricts ask  teachers  who  have  attended,. 
conferences  to  share  their  ideas  and 
thouglitfti  with  otheri)  in  the  district. 
This,  too,  can  be  a  valuable  experience, 
it  well  planned  and  well  thought  out. 

.  Ittendance  at  xdea  Institutes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  a  number  of 
NDL.\  Institutes  ha\e  been  offered  in 
reading.  While  many  of  these  have 
been  designed  for  teachers  who  possess 
little  or  no  background  in  reading, 
some  ha\e  been  organized  for  the  ex- 
perienced remedial  or  corrective 
teacher.  Institutes  pro\ide  intensive 
work  usuall)  within  a  college  setting. 
The\  offer  practical  application  and 
follow  up,  so  that  the  work  done  the 
next  \e.ir  in  the  school  district  has  ap- 
plication to  that  learned  during  the 
summer.  Attendance  at  ndea  Insti- 
tutes h  limited  to  a  \er)  .Muall  number 
of  participants  and  lucky  is  the  indi- 
\idnal  who  is  chosen  to  attend  ! 

Case  Conferences.  Case  conferences 
ciffer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
reading  teacher,  classroom  teacher, 
p5}chologist,  administrator,  and  others 
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to  discuss  one  student  in  particular; 
The  krio>yledge  gained  irom  pooling 
infomation  frorii  niany  sources,  from 
reactingjb  suggestions,  and  from  the 
effort  ^niade  to  follow  through  often 
.proves  one  of' the  most  stimulating  and 
exciting^  in-service  -experiences,  Ruth 
Strang'  discusser  conferences  in 
the  1965  URiV  Proceedings,  Reading 
and  Inquiry  (2), 

Staff  Meetings,  A  reading  staff 
comprised,  of  two  or  more  individuals 
hks  the  opportunity  of  using  staff 
-meeting  time  as,  in-service  education. 
While  staff'  meetings  lisiially  involve 
discussion  of  routine  matters,  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  each  year  should  be  set 
aside  to  explain  hew  materials,  discuss 
new  ideas,  ^investigate  new  research 
riiaterial  or  research  studies,  and  re- 
port dri  techniques  being  used.  A  well 
knit  staff  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
learn  from  each  other  and  to  grow. 
The  coordinator  or  supervisor  might 
well  use  this  opporttniity  to  suggest 
areas  that. staff  members  might  investi- 
gate or  explore. 

Ctifricidum  Work,  Working  with 
the'  classroom  teacher  to  improve  the 
overall  teaching  of  reading,  while  not  a 
major  function  of  the  remedial  and 
corrective  teacher,  is  one  that  the  read- 
ing teacher  is  often  asked  to  assimie. 
Working  with  teachers  on  curriculum 
development  provides  opportunity  for 
the  reading  teacher  and  the  teacher  to 
more  fully  understand  each  other's 
role.  They  can  discuss  such  common 
problems  as  identifying  the  slow 
reader,  diagnostic  procedures,  use  of 
diagnostic  information,  finding  and 
using  correct  level  material,  evaluation 
of  the  program,  etc. 

Formal  classes  or  courses.  Reme- 
dial and  corrective  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  evening,  Saturday, 
or  summer  college  courses  from  tinie 
to  time.  There  are  many  aspects  of 
reading,  as  well  as  related  areas,  for 
vvhich  there  has  not  been  time  during 
O  graduate  program.  Certainly  with 


the  need  of  reading  teachers  to  becorrie 
more  aware  of  many  aspects  of  child 
development,  literature,  content  fields, 
psychology,  etc.,  the  offerings  for 
grovyth  are  unlimited. 

Research,  With  many  hew  reading 
programs,  methods,  and  approaches 
being  made  available  today,  the  reme^ 
dial  and  corrective  teacher  will  find 
valuable  in-service  expefierice  by 
carrying  out  action  research  within  a 
district.  Research  projects  provide 
opportunity  for  reading  other  research 
studies  done  in  the  same  area,  for  de- 
signing a  project  to  be  conducted 
within  their  own  classes  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
for  evaluating  the  project.  Oftei 
when  contemplating  a  research  project, 
it  is  helpful  if  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  design  and  results  to  be 
checked  with  an  individual  from  a 
neighboring  college  or  university. 

Professional  Association  Work, 
Reading Jeachers  who  work.  with.locaL. 
reading  councils,  state  councils,  or  are 
fortimate  enough  to  be  asked  to  serve 
on  committees  of  ira,  often  find  these 
rewarding  and  enjoyable  experiences. 
All  reading  teachers  should  consider  it 
a  major  function  of  their  responsibility 
to  participate  whenever  given  the  op- 
portunity, and  to  offer  their  support  to 
professional  associations. 

Work  Experiences.  Working  in 
similar  and  related  areas  outside  the 
school  district  provides  reading  teach- 
ers with  insights  into  their  work.  It  is 
suggested  that  inexperienced  people 
look  for  rheir  first  work  experience 
muler  the  direction  of  a  well  qualified 
reading  director  or  supervisor  who  can 
provide  them  with  the  help  that  is 
needed.  Private  tutoring,  while  being 
a  very  hicrative  outside  activity, 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
teacher  lacking  experience  in  woricing 
with  many  types  of  reading  problems. 
Work  experience  that  provides  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  children  not  usu- 
ally seen  in  the  school  setting  often  of- 
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fers  the.l)e.st  type  of  in-service  training. 

Commercial  Workshops  and  Insti- 
tutes, Many  commercial  companies 
today  are  providing  workshops  or  in- 
stitutes ranging  in  length  from  one  day 
to  a.week.  These  iiistitutes  and  work- 
shops^^re  usually,  a  way  of  helping 
teachers  become  acquainted  with  the 
material  developed  by  the  company ; 
but  they  also -provide  information  and 
learnings,  which  apply  to  the  general 
field:  of -reading.  When  considering  a 
commercial-workshop  or  institute,  it  is 
wise  to  \yeigh  the  program  offered,  the 
ainoinit  of' time  being  spent  on  the  ma- 
terial, the  type  of  material  ♦be  com- 
;P^"y  produces,  and  the  workshop 
leaders. 

Summary 

It  is,  easy  to  see  that  the  remedial 
and  corrective  teacher  has  many  op- 
portunities to  grow  through  in-service 
education.  In  order  to  participate  ac- 
tively or  to  be  an  influence  on  the 
classroom  teacher,  the  reading  teacher 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  literature 
through  reading  current  professional 
texts  and  the  reading  journals,  exam- 
ine new  materials  for  students,  and 
evaluate  ctirricuhnn  and  test  materials. 
In  some  instances,  the  remedial  and 
corrective  teacher  must  instigate  pro- 
grams for  his  own  in-service  educa- 
tion.. The  opportin)ity  for  in-service 
edtication  is  unlimited,  if  gi\en  thought 
and  energy. 
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New  TrcmU  in  In-Service 
Practices  for  Remedial  and 
Corrective  Reading  Teachers 

Stella  L.  Welty 
Berkeley,  California, 
Unified  School  District 

IN  Tm:  PAST  few  years  the  federal  and 
state  finided  reading  programs  all  but 
demanded  instant  reading  specialists  as 
an  implied  requirement  for  the  accepts 
ance  of  a  proposed  program.  Out  of 
desperation  or  urgency  school  districts 
all  over  the  land  hurriedly  complied  by 
filling  specialist  positions  with,  if  for- 
tunate, outstanding  classroom  teachers. 
The  task  of  turning  even  excellent 
teachers  into  specialists  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod has  been  a  challenge  for  many  a 
supervisor  or  consultant  to  meet. 

Inquiries  as  to  what  has  been  pro- 
vided in  in-service  training  of  teachers 
who  have  become  remedial  corrective 
reading  specialists  were  made  in  a 
questioimaire  distributed  in  January 
1968  to  a  random  sampling  of  school 
districts  in  five  groups  of  varying  pupil 
populations. 

The  number  of  questionnaires  sent 
and  returned  are  shown  below: 


Total 
Pupil  Enrollment 
in  School  Districi 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 
Group  5 
Total 


100,000  or  more 
50.000.99.999 
25.000-49.999 
12,000-24.999 
6,000-11,999 


Number  oi 
Qucstlonntiires 
Sent  to  Random 
Sampling  of 
Districts 

22 
20 
20 
.'JO 

50   

162 


iVumbcT  of 
Qut'Stionnaircs 
Returned 

18 
13 
10 

26 
26 
93 


Percent 
of 

Returnj; 

82% 
65% 
50% 
52% 
52%  . 
59% -60% 
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Theniiiiety-tlircc  rcs|)0hbcs  accord  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  current  remedial- 
corrective  reading  situation  nnd  in- 
service,  practices.  Ail  data  reported  in 
this  article  arc  derived  from  and  do 
not  extend  bcyoiid  responses. 


A  sampled  assessment 

the  need  for  ifi-scrvicc  as  adjudged 
by  the  lack  of  specialist  certification. 
Remedial  or  corrective  reading  at  preb- 
ent  ;is  not  a  state  mandatory  subject 
with-perhaps  only  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions ^kriown  to  this  writer.  In  Pcim- 
sylvania  reading  is  required  for  all  stu- 
dents in  grades  seven  and  eight,  as  it  is 
in  California  for  thoui  junior  high  stu- 
dents \viio  do  iiot  elect  a  foreign  lan- 

i\l any  states  do  not  yet  consider  it 
necessaVy  to  offer  specialist  ccrtifica- 
tion  other  than  the  general  ccrtificaticju 
for  teachers. 


Reading  and  Rkamsm 

.sponsored  In  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

In  Hobtou.  rc<iuirements  arc  a  bach- 
elur'b  degree,  twehe  credits  in  reading 
methods,  plus  pa^bing  an  examination 
for  a  teacher  of  reading  ccrtifiaite 
given  hy  the  hoard  of  examiners. 

W-hcre  no  state  or  specinl  provisions 
are  made,  .school  districts  set  tlieir  own 
criteria  for  bpcciali.st  selection  a.s  are 
rcporttrd  in  order  of  frequency: 


States 

State.N 

Whicii 

Which 

do  not 

Certify 

Certify 

Remedial 

Remedial 

Reading 

Readinpr 

No 

Teachers 

Tf-u  Iters 

Respon'^e 

7 

9 

2 

6 

7 

0 

4 

6 

0 

17 

8 

1 

11 

11 

4 

Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 
Group  5 

States  which  uiTer  bi>ecitili>t  certifi- 
cation  \ar\  in  their  reiiuirement.s. 
Generally,  certification  is  attained 
through  fiilfilliuent  of  courses  of  btud\ . 
An  exception  ib  Cnliforinii  where 
the  Miller-Unruh  Reading  Act  niake^ 
pro\  ibioii  tu  certif)  bpeci.ilibt  teaclierb 
hi  readiiig  for  gra(le>  tjne.  two.  tUid 
three  tlirough  a  written  e.viminatiun 


Teacher.s  with  exiensi\e  academic  prep- 
aration '.n  r«ea(!ing. 

Teacherh  recunnnended  hy  principal.'; 
and  supervisors,  wiio  receive  additional 
trannnjj  in  cour.se  work  hi  teaciiinj; 
reading. 

Teacher's  records  arc  first  screened  hy 
personnel ;  supervisor  then  sciiechiles  an 
observation. 

Teaclicri;  from  regular  staff  with  par- 
ticular ability  to  teach  reading. 
Teacliers  with  outstanding  success  ns  a 
classroom  teaclier. 

.\n>  certified  elementary  teacher  who 
interested. 

Teachers  have  had  student  teaching  ex- 
perience in  reading. 

Given  recognition  to  the  need  for 
in-service  training  to  help  teachers  to 
become  proficient  in  remedial-corrective 
reading,  all  the  districts  sampled  have 
made  such  provisions  except  three  dis- 
tricts in  Group  4  and  four  in  Group  5. 

Attendance  to  in-service  training/: 
111  response  to  whether  attendance  at 
in-service  meetings  is  mandatory  for 
the  reinedial-correcti\e  reading  teach* 
ei\s.  tlie  niajorit)  of  di.stricth  responded 
aflinuntively  (see  helow). 

!\  rsonncl  responsiNe  for  in-senice 
.\.^  can  he  expected,  responsihility  for 
jjl.uming  and  conducting  tlie  in-i-er\ice 
program  in  a  di.strict  iiuoKes  people  in 
different  pobitiuiis.  and  the  extent  of 
iiuoKenicnt  varies  from  district  to  dis- 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 
Group  4 
O  [>5 


ERIC 


Districts  Which 
kc<|uire  Teachers 
.Xttvndance  for 
Fn- Service 

12 
11 
9 
15 

20 


[*erceiit 

66% 
75% 
100% 
60% 
80% 


Di.stricts  Which 
Do  N'ot  Require 

Teachers  Attendance  Xo 
for  In-Service  Respouhe 

4  2 
2  0 
0  1 
6  5 
4  2 
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trict.  In  the  smallest  districts  in 
Group  5,  more  assistant  superintend- 
ents and  directors  of  cleniontary  cdu- 
cation  and  directors  of  curricuUini  and 
instruction  are  reported  as  being  re- 
S])onsil)le  in  the  planning.  In  a  few 
larger  districts  which  have  a  separate 
in-service  dej)artnient,  the  director  of 
the  department  plan^  for  the  reading 
area  as  \yell.  It^^as  interesting  to 
note;  that  some  personnel  directors 
have  tlie  dual: responsibility  for  in-ser- 
vice in  addition  to  their  normal  duties. 
Several  representative  committees 
have  been  reported  working  with  the 
supervisors  on  the  planning.  On  the 
whoje,  in-.service  planning  in  a  large 
majority  of  districts  in  every  sampled 
group  rests  upon  coordinators,  super- 
visors, or  project  directors  who  iiave 
direct  responsibility  for  the  program. 

Decision  made  on  needs  for  in-ser- 
vice. .Almost  niKUiimously.  the  con- 
tent  was  predicated  by  the  c.^cpressed 
needs  of  the  reading  teachers  or  as  rec- 
ogtiizari3y  tl^c  supervisory  staff.  The 
needs  may  be  revealed  by  a  study  of 
achievement  test  results,  poor  pupil 
|)erfonnance  in  the  classroom,  compe- 
tencies and  experience  of  teachers, 
teachers  interest  in  common  problems, 
or  desi'c  f^r  iui^trnctional  impro\e 
ment.  Other  leclmitjue.^  include  sur- 
\eying  literature  and  re>earch  for 
trcndij.  or  planning  In  .i  ^^talT  commit- 
tee tu  trauMUUte  tcachcK^'  reijucat.'^  into 
a  realistic  j)rogranj. 

In-scnnct  content  toniponvnts.  To 
the  query  of  content  of  in-service  pro- 
visions for  1966-1967  and  19o7-1968, 
responses  are  summarized  here  in 
order  of  frequencies : 

l)jagnu>is  ui  reading  ili»abilitit>  ami  lul- 
juinistcring  icsis  lo  individL'aLs  aiu! 
Kroiips. 

Demonstration  of  ncu  tn.iu  riaU, 
Application  of  (lilTcrcni  approaclics  aiul 
tcchniqncs. 

Teaching   of  specific   skill>.  phunich. 
other  word  analvsis,  coni|)rchenMt>iK 
Use  of  equipment  such  as  com  rolled 
.^••'*'^der  and  reading  games. 


Moiivan*oii-sclf-acuiali/ation,  social  and 

psychological  faciors. 

Suidy  of  1  rends  in  reading  programs 

aiid  relation  lo  own  dibirict  needs. 

Teaching  reading  in  seci»ndary  schools. 

Reading  in  U)e  content  areas. 

Discussions  on  achievement  testing  and 

inicrpretaiions  of  test  scores. 

I'jnplusis  on  the  reading  teacher  as  a 

schooKvide  resource  person. 

'I\aci»mg  readuig  lu  ilie  disadvantaged. 

Multi  age  grouping  fur  reading  insirnc- 

lion. 

Us*?  of  liandlK)oks  for  remedial  reading 
teachers. 

Help  from  outside  consultants.  Out 
of  ninety-three  resj)ondents  only  six- 
teen districts  have  had  no  help  from 
outside  consultants  for  in-service,  ten 
of  which  are  in  Group  5  comprised  of 
very  small  districts. 

To  the  query  regarding  the  different 
consultants  invited  to  a  district,  the 
responses  reveal  ah  interesting  picture 
hut  not  a  surprising  one.  For  Group  1 
comprising  the  largest  districts,  nation- 
ally prominent  consultants  dominate 
over  other  consultants.  In  Grouj)  2, 
locally  renowned  considtants  have  a 
.slight  edge  over  the  nationally  known. 
In  Grouj)  3.  consultants  provided  by 
puhlishers  are  used  more  often.  For 
Group  4,  locally  known  people  and 
pid)liihers'  consultants  share  equal 
fa\or  iomewhat  above  nationally 
known  consultants.  Data  for  Group  5 
is  exacdy  the  same  as  Group  4.  An 
explanation  of  this  analysis  might  well 
be  that  the  larger  the  district,  die  more 
able  it  i.->  financially  to  in\  ite  nationally 
prominent  consultants  to  die  district. 

Evidnation  of  in-service  programs. 
In  every  resj)onse  grc  ^  and  without 
exception,  informal  e%  'nation  ap- 
j)roac!ies  are  used  more  inun  formal 
evaluation  although  the  latter  has  also 
been  used.  For  formal  evaluation, 
standardi/ed  test  scores  have  been  used 
more  often. 

In'Scr7'ice  training  follozu  up.  To 
the  query  of  how  in-.service  training  is 
being  followed  up,  the  techniques  of 
])lanned  in-service  work  with  special 
groups  of  terichers,  and  course  work 
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sponsored  by  a  local  iini\cr&it>  or  the 
scliooi  syslein  liavc  been  .oted  more 
popular  by  nearly  half  of  all  the  j>>s 
tehis  in  every  sample  group.    To  a 
lesser  degree,  committee  a^ijignments 
and    research   activities    with  Muall 
groups  of  teachers  are  Uicd.  The  leaijt 
-Practiced  lb  bulletin  reporting  on  read 
ing.  activities  within  the  local  area.^  an  J 
.m=other:places.   Other  than  the  above 
mentioned,  the  more  commonly  used 
technique  as  reported  b\  e\cr\  group 
is  classroom  viMtation  b\  the  coord ina 
tor  and  conference  with  the  reading 
teacher. 

Promising  practices 
Training  classroom  teacncrs  in 
remedial  corrective  techniques,  Harnett 
County  Schools  in  Xorth  Carolina 
have  no  remedial-corrective  reading 
teachers  due  to  the  lack  of  properly 
certified  personnel  in  this  area  Kach 
classroom  tcjicher  h  regarded  some 
what  as  a  remedial-corrective  teacher 
of  reading.  Tins  has  been  accom- 
plished by  ebtablibhing  aii  attitude  of 
diagnosis-correction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Students  who  need  reme- 
diation are  not  grouped  homoge- 
neously outside  of  the  regular  class 
structure  although  the>  are  grouped 
within  the  class  settitig  in  terms  of 
reading  deficiency.  Teachers  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  summer 
reading  workshop  lasting  four  weeks, 
during  which  demonstration  teaching 
is  the  key.  Students  are  brought  into 
a  class  setting  \v\{\\  a  team  of  master 
teachers  at  each  grade  \q\q\,  Group.s 
of  20  to  25  teachers  observe  the  dem- 
onstration and.  at  tiie  couclu>ion.  ha\e 
a  two  hour  block  of  time  set  aside  for 
sUidy.  conference,  and  questions.  In 
a(klitioii.  formal  graduate  cuur^o  in 
rCiading  are  made  availai)le  in  the 
county  througii  universities  in  the 
area. 

Regular  iu'service  sessions  7i'itli  re- 
leased  time  or  compensation,  A  practice 
which  has  ga.ned  momentum  and  sup 

er|c 


port  i.s  in  ser\  ice  sessions  with  released 
time.  It  lia§  become  common  for 
reading  teachers  to  devote  a  half  or 
e\en  full  day  regularly,  depending  on 
needs,  for  in  service  activities.  This  is 
particular!)  true  in  districtb  where  fed- 
eral aiul  state  funding  has  initiated 
prugram^  recpiiring  reading  specialists 
who  had  no  formal  training  in  the 
field. 

An  alternative  is  to  hold  sessions  on 
Saturda\.s  such  as  in  Scranton,  Pehn- 
s\haiiia.  After  introduction  of  ttiate- 
rials  and  procedures  in  the  first  hour, 
iir.iuediate  application  is  made  to  indi- 
\i(luali2ed  and  small  group  instruction 
during  the  following  hours.  Fifty 
teachers  are  involved  in  the  plan  and 
they  in  turn  disseminate  information 
and  share  skills  developed  with  otlier 
teachers  in  their  buildings.  A  new 
group  of  teachers  would  participate  in 
the  following  year's  program,  Ques- 
tiomiaire  data  as  analyzed  by  groups 
follows: 

Gruup  1  Il.Tif  of  iho  cighicon  disiricis  favor 
nionilily  ineoiings  averaging  two  hours  per 
.session.  Tlircc  oihor  (lisiricis  prefer 
\\cLkI\  .sessions  from  one  lo  i\\0  hour.s. 
In  Los  Angeles,  a  very  large  dlsirici,  se- 
inesier  niceiings  art;  lield.  In  oihcrs,  se.<i- 
sion>  arc  sche<lu1o<!  a-^  needed. 

Group  2  ri\c  of  thirteen  respondents  rc- 
poried  nionihly  sessions;  iwo  provide  for 
weekly  lueetiiiKS:  one  chooses  hiweckly; 
one  prefers  l>imohthl>  .  ihe  oiliers  schedule 
sessions  «is  needed. 

tiroup  ^  The  majority  provides  no  regular 
^les'^ions;  lliroc  disiricts  *:ol(l  weekly  ses- 
Hu>ii>.  ont    prtnidi'.s  meetings  per 

nionih.  WW  have  mnnihly  nieeiings. 

tIroHp  4  ['our  disiricl*?  hold  weekly  ses- 
sn>ns;  llirec  ha\e  hi-weekly  nieeiings;  four 
{a\t>r  moiilhlj  nReting>.  one  disirict  hulds 
one  meeiing  p?r  week  for  len  weeks;  and 
anoilior  provides  for  four  nieeiings  per 
\e,»r.  ele\on  disirats  make  no  provi>ion 
for  4in>  regular  sc^^ion^ 

Group  h  Four  disiricis  reporied  weekly 
sc>>ions.  one  holds  weekly  nieeiings  for  fif- 
um  uciks.  oui  has  hiwitkly  nieeiings  f 
h^K.\  le.'uht'rs  only;  one  disiricl  began 
\\'i\h  biweekly  nieeiings  and  changed  to 
a:ontlily  nieeuiigs .  tour  <»llier  <Iisirici> 
cIk)sc  to  have  monthly  sessions;  others 
lange  from  three  nieeiings  per  year  lo  no 
provisioiH. 

Team  teaehing  for  mutual  benefits 
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With  tlie  dearth  of  reading  teaclier.s  at 
present,  team  teaching  of  rea(Hng  iu  a 
luxury  |)erhaps  few  ^choul  tliitricti  cm 
afford.  Yet,  once  two  teachers  ha\e 
discovered  the  magic  fonnnla  of  work- 
ing together  Miccebbfnll) ,  the  nioti\a 
tion  and  excitement  of  teaching  is  far 
l)eyond  what  one  teacher  iu  able  to 
achieve.  Snch  is  a  team  ob^erx  ed  in  a 
junior  high  school  in  Pittsburg,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Short    term    teaming    between  a 
reading  and  a  classroom  teacher  cm 
produce    highly     benefici.il     result  u. 
Planning  lejsjsoujs  together  afTordu  op 
portunities  for  teaclieru  to  exchange 
ide»'ij5,  better  uuderistand  each  other\s 
roleb.  and  develop  a  closer  working  re 
lationship.    With  an  e^tablisheil  rela 
tion^hip.  it  wouUI  e\en  be  po^iMble  for 
the  reading  teacher  to  relie\e  the  clauu- 
rooni  teaclier  upon  occasion  to  enable 
the  latter  to  receive  additiuu.d  training. 
Concomitantly,  e\er  growing  in.Mght 
Jnto.  cKiijsroom  reading  beha\iuris.  in 
eluding  that  of  retardeil  readeru,  would 
inert ase  the  reading  teacher  s  efTiciencv 
in  assistuig  tl'C  classroom  teacher. 

Vtsitations  made  wthin  or  outside 
of  the  district.  Although  not  an  inno- 
vative  technique,  a  week'js  \  imitation 
with  an  experienced  teacher  hajs 
pro\ed  to  be  a  highl>  rew.inling  in- 
ser\ice  experience  especiall}  for  some 
new  teachers. 

Even  visitation  of  brief  duration  can 
be  valuable.  From  a  recent  \  limitation 
ni«ide  b\  a  reading  teacher  and  a  ,spe 
cial  education  teacher  to  obi5er\e  the 
aforementioned  team  in  Pitt:»burg.  Cal- 
ifornia, Mi  inspired  are  the>  th.it  their 
own  teaming  iis  now  being  pl.iimed  for 
next  year. 

Cultural  ex  peri  e  n  c  e  s — txpandnu/ 
horizons  for  readiny  tnuhtrs  tind  .stu- 
dents alike.  Some  federal  and  .^talc 
funded  reading  prugramis.  >xidi  ais  k.^i.a 
Title  I  and  California'^  Sen.iie  Hill  28. 
in  effect  encourage  enriching  experi- 
ences and  expanding  culiiind  ln>ri/.oii,s 
Q    he  part  of  the  btudent^  who  are 


from  depri\ed  backgrounds.  In  imple- 
menting these  programs,  reading 
teacher^  in  Herkele\,  California  have 
introduced  btndents  to  an  impressive 
arra)  of  cultural  activities  and  events. 
Such  common  experiences  have  helped 
teacher.s  to  develop  instructional  mate- 
rial b  that  are  more  akin  to  the  inter- 
Cbtb,  uioti\ation,  and  nuderstandings  of 
the  students. 

Reading  teaehers  assiamng  larger 
rol:  in  in-sen'ice.  In  those  districts 
w  licli  provided  reading  teachers  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  possible  or  even 
advisable  for  the  experienced  reading 
teachers  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  in- 
service  training  for  others.  One  dis- 
trict has  a  reading  te»icliers'  advisory 
group  w  liicli  pro\  ides  a  number  of  ser- 
\ices,  as  well  as  conducts  systematic 
investigation  into  various  readuig 
problems.  Several  members  of  this 
group  ser\e  as  speakers  for  various 
workshops.  Tiiere  also  are  demon- 
st  rat  ion  teams  which,  upon  request, 
will  shuw  techniques  and  methods  to 
various  teacher  groups. 

The  leading  reading  teacher  pro- 
gram in  .\tlanta,  Georgia  ser\  es  as  an- 
other example  in  that  the  leading  read- 
ing teachers  conduct  in-service  work- 
shops right  in  the  school  for  whole  fac- 
ulties or  for  .small  segments  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Such  in-ser\ice  programs  for 
small  groups  are  held  during  the 
school  day. 

In  Cle\ eland.  Ohio,  when  the  in-ser- 
\ice  enrollment  exceeded  sixty  teach- 
ers, a  rotation  plan  was  utilized.  The 
.•>ixt\  teaclier.s  were  di\idQd  into  four 
grunps.  Four  reading  teachers,  each 
.•>peci.di/ed  in  an  area,  were  able  to 
meet  each  group  during  the  session. 
For  example,  teacher  one.  a  specialist 
in  phonics,  prepared  a  le.sson  and  pre- 
sented it  to  eiiCli  of  the  four  groups  at 
diiTereiit  period.s  The  other  three 
te.tchero  followed  the  .same  procedure 
with  les^^iiis  on  \ocabiilar\  extension, 
comprehension,  and  appreciation. 
^  ^if^ijpner   and   regular  workshops. 
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The  nature  of  a  workblioj)  in  a  school 
district  is  mure  likcl>  (Hrecll\  related 
to  teacher  necd&,  available  personnel 
and  resources.  Use  of  workshops  has 
ihcrcased.in  the  past  few  years. 

In  one  district,  within  a  six-week 
-workshop,  teachers  had  an  upportunit) 
to  tutor  a  youngster  one  hour  per  day 
during  the  entire  session.  Thib  pro 
vidcd  valuable  insight  into  the  problem 
areas  of  reading  iiibtruction  and  an  e.\- 
cellent  learning  situation  for  the  pupil. 
It  was  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  try  the  latest  ideas,  tech 
niques,  aud  methods  with  tho.-c  who 
are  in  real  iieed  of  specialized  help. 

Another  technique  has  produced  ex- 
cellent results.  A  small  cluster  group 
of  foiir  youngsters-  works  with  a  par- 
ticipating teacher  on  problen^s  common 
to  all.  This  provides  a  chance  for  the 
teacher  to  develop  teaching  tecliiii(|ues 
and  methods  in  siiiaM  group  operations 
and  for  youngsters  to  act  and  react  in 
an  exciting  learning  situation.  Data 
from  the  Questionnaire  on  sninmcr 
and  regular  workshops  follow: 

Group  1  .More  worloliops  to  be  licit!  in 
summer  than  tlurln^  ihc  >cIium!  ytar 
I.cngth  of  workshops  raiijics  I'rom  a  Hve- 
liour  (lay  to  three  weeks.  St.  Loui>.  .Mis- 
souri had  a  seiiithier  wt'rk>hop  it*  train 
teachers. 

Group  2  Only  two  districts  hehl  summer 
workshops  for  four  weeks.  One  disiriei 
lias  biweekly  and  one  has  immihly  work- 
.shops.  AiuMhcr  district  pr^xidcs  fi^r  20 
liours  per  year:  an«)t!K'r  schcdided  occa- 
sional workshops:  two  make  no  scheduled 
pruxisiunsy  «md  f^^ur  make  no  \tr<i\i>i^>nt>  at 
all. 

Group  3  Only  one  district  held  a  >ummer 
work.«liop.  One  holtls  weekly  u<»rkshops. 
three  niake  no  definite  prtAiMun^.  aiul  Tju 
report  no  provisions  ai  all 
Group  4  iMUeen  disirieb  make  no  provision 
for  workshops.  Two  have  weekly  work- 
shops,  four  ha\c  niunihl>  wurkdiup* 
ranging  from  one  to  ihiee  honrN  a.jd  five 
hold  occasional  \vork>h(>ps. 
Group  5  Half  of  respondents  make  no  pro- 
\ision  for  work^lK>p^.  raitcriis  f»»r  tht 
otiicrs  vary:  four  have  nionihly  work- 
shops; one  has  one-hour  workshops 
weekly,  another  pruxide*  lor  a  6-uttk 
summer  college  course,  other  Minimer 
^  "'orkshops  range  from  one  to  two  weeks  in 
.ration. 
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Closed  ami  open  eireuit  television. 
The  clo>cd  circuit  television  technique, 
although  not  new,  has  yet  to  be  used 
widel\  within  a  district,  especially  for 
remedial  reading  purposes. 

In  a  recent  in-service  meeting  for  all 
Rerkele\  eleinenlary  teachers  on  the 
reading  programs  that  are  being  used 
in  the  schools.  tele\ision  playback  of 
readihg  acti\itieb  invohing  pupil  learn- 
ing proxed  to  be  an  efifective  technique. 

Tlie  questionnaire  response  from  the 
.Montgomery  County  Schools  in  ^^iry- 
laiid  indicated  tluit  a  cadre  of  si^ecial- 
i.stb  i.s  being  traiued  in  category  aiialy- 
M.s  of  .subject  areas  and  teaching  tech- 
niques. These  specialists  will  work 
with  closed  circuit  feedbacks  and  apply 
the  total  concept  to  in-service  use  as 
seems  appropriate. 

Another  district  reported  having 
transmitted  television  programs  to  all 
schools  for  faculty  viewing  for  thirty 
luiiuites  at  each  school,  continued  with 
a  follow-up  progpin  for  another  half 
hour. 

The  Bay  Region  Instructional  Telc- 
vibion  for  Education  in  California  has 
produced  two  important  in-service 
program.s  within  the  last  si.xteen 
months:  one  on  **Linguii)tics  and  Lan- 
guage Learning**  by  Robert  Ruddell 
and  the  other  on  reading  programs, 
-Do  You  Read  .Me."^"  by  Walter 
.McI  high. 

Three  year^  ago  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  all  summer  workshop  partici- 
pallt^  \ie\\ed  \ia  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion the  ongoing  process  of  diagnostic 
aud  instructional  techniques. 

.\  wider  and  more  creative  use  of 
this  electronic  medium  for  in-service 
.seems  to  be  a  promise  ot  tomorrow. 

I^niciicitin  in  district  readitu/  clinic. 
The  operation  of  a  bona  fide  reading 
clinic  in  a  school  district  is  a  lu\ur\ 
few  adniinibtrator.s  dare  to  enlerlain 
Only  tiail  blazers  like  William  Kott- 
ine\er  who  is  a  reading  expert  liimseh 
ha\e  .succeeded  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge and  in  guiding  its  development. 
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In  his  Manual  for  Rcadhuj  Clink 
Teachers,  jniblihiicd  li>  the  St,  Lunib, 
Missouri,  PubHc  Schools.  Kottnic>cr 
states,  **Thc  St.  Louis  Public  SchopU 
currently  operate  six  reading  clinic^ 
whicluserve  the  six  elcnientar\  iChuol 
distncts  and  a  bc\enth  clinic  used  tu 
train,  undergniduates  in  diagno&tic  and 
remedial  readuig  techniques  at  Harris 
Teachers  College,  We  ha\e  in  recent 
)*ears  followed  a  pattern  annnalU  of 
assigning  to  each  of  the  district  clinic.^ 
a  mnnber  of  St.  Loui^  Public  SUiool 
teachers  who  ser\e  t)ne  ichoul  year  in 
the  clinic  in  order  to  secure  training  in 
thi^  important  area  of  our  ^n^tructi^Jual 
program.*' 

To  be  sure,  ^ume  districts  lui\e  tried 
io  operate  their  own  clinics  only  to  dib 
continue  them  later  ilne  tu  mounting 
costs  and/or  improper  guidance.  This 
should  nut,  hinve\er,  discourage  the 
strong  at  heart  and  the  courageous  in 
spirit  to  hiitiate  such  an  undei  taking 
^slionldj ha  local  needs  warrant  a  clinic 
setup. 

IVachcr  Oriciitaiioii  Meetings— Summary  oi 
({ucsnoniinirc  daia : 

Grout)  I  Two  xhWiU  oi  ilic  disirieis  t>rovi(Ic 
for  sunie  l>t'v  of  urk'niauon  l£atnill^  .spe- 
cially for  new  teachers.  The  Icnwihs  uf 
mcciings  vary  from  ono-hali  hour  lo  six 
or  eight  days.^ 

Gruiip  2  Half  of  t!it  ilt^incis  pruxt<io  no 
orientation  meeting.  Others  !ioM  meeti?ig^ 
ranging  from  three  honrs  to  three  ilays. 

Group  3  Half  of  the  reNi>un(lem>  alMi  re- 
portci]  no  i>ro\i^iun  OthiT^  arran^i 
meetings  from  two  **')!irs  to  one  week. 

Group  4  Four  fifths  of  the  (h^tricts  make 
no  provision.  One  fiftti  hold  meetings 
front  ii.K  hours  to  one  week. 

Group  5  Oyer  halt  of  tlie  districts  provide 
none.  Among  ten  <4licr  diatrict>.  niettinj;^ 
vary  from  two  hours  to  three  full  ila\s 

For  ma  I  course  of  study  at  hit/ Iter  in- 
stitufionsi  Following  tbrottgh  a  ^e- 
qitetitial  cottrse  of  stttdj  iti  rctiiedial- 
correcti\e  reading  h  b\  tto  ittcatt.s  a 
itew  practice,  yet  it  perhaps  reitiaitis  to 
be  the  most  efTectivc  \\a)  for  tcathers 
to  recei\e  systettiatic  traitiitig  iti  the 
theories  as  well  as  teacliitig  skills  iti 
0>    area  of  readitig  disabilities. 


Passiitg  a  writtett  exattiittatioti  does 
ttot  gitaratttce  that  a  teacher  is  a  re«id* 
ittg  specialist  altltottgh  it  does  legally 
(ptalify  ottc  to  hold  that  title.  Cali* 
forttias  Miller-Uttridt  Readhtg  Act 
\\isely  ettcoitrages  siKvialists  to  con- 
tit  titc  a  cottrse  of  stitdy  at  atty  rccog- 
tti/cd  higher  ittstittttioti  by  providing 
scholarships. 

Projects,  such  as  ndea  itistitiites 
held  iti  nunterons  utti\ersities  and  col- 
leges, lta\e  accorded  teachers  and  Sj)e« 
cialists  fttrllter  opportunities  for  in-ser- 
vice training.  An  .ndma  Institute  for 
Ad\attccd  Stttd)  in  Secondary  School 
Remedial  Reading  under  Patilitte 
Brown  ofTers  in-service  education  for 
teacher-coordinator  teams  during 
1968-1969.  The  unique  feature  of 
combining  studies  with  supervised  field 
e.xpcrietice  gives  promise  of  (ptality 
in-.ser\  ice  education  for  participants. 

slttendimj  local,  state,  and  interna^ 
iional  conferences.  A  great  nttntber  of 
local  and  >tatc  ika  coittidls  across  jlie 
country  Itave  served  as  eflfective  agents 
in  hi-service  education  for  teachers 
and  specialists.  This  writer  Itas  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  the  Greater 
Washington  Reading  Council  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  a  liattdftti  of 
participants  to  a  vast  ttietttbersltip  with 
niatt)  well -planned  workshops  and  lec- 
tures. State  conferences  Itave  likewise 
grown.  California  State  Reading 
Gnmcil  has  alread)  (lc\  eloped,  within 
only  two  years,  devotees  to  its  annual 
conference. 

In-service  media  to  be  sponsored  by 
other  local  organizatioi.^j  also  merit  in- 
vestigation. Meetings  and  workshops 
of  calibre  spring  up  continually  aniottg 
the  \arious  counties  in  the  San  Frait' 
cisco  l^ay  area.  Another  highly 
prai-ed  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
San  h^raticisco  Medical  Center  of  the 
I'niversit)  of  California,  at  which  spe 
cialists  from  iiiultidisciplines  are 
drawn  into  dialogues  for  the  benefit  of 
the  participants. 
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Conclusions 

In-service  programs  for  remedial- 
corrective  reading  teachers  rccjuire  di- 
agnosis of  teacher  needs,  just  as 
remedial-corrective  reading  programs 
demand  diagnoses  of  pu|)ils.  The more 
the  strcngtlis  and  weaknesses  of  teach- 
ers arc  known,  the  better  the  program 
can  j)e  developed^ 

Provision  for  in-service  education 
for  readhig  teachers  tends  to  be  iiiulti- 
vaned.  As  it  is  (lesirable  to  provide 
nuihy  appfoaciies  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual rieccls.  of  ^piipils  in  reading,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  iiiaiiy  opportuni- 
ties to  nieet  the  individual  needs  of 
reading  teachers.  The  greater  the  va- 
rieties iii  terms  of  alternatives  for  in- 
service,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  for 
the  program  to  serve  the  greatest  iiuiii- 
ber  of  teachers  and  to  meet  their 
needs. 

It  is  unnecessiiry  to  <leny  that  even 
with  an  increased  interest  and  provi- 
sion--for  in-service,  many  teachers  re- 
niahi  unchanged  and  imafTected  in 
their  teaching  raid  attitudes.  These 
teachers  may  be  the  ones  who  become 
least  hivolved  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ones  who  need  hl-^er\ice  training 
most.  Jf  jn-^ervice  e<hicatioii  is  to  hi- 
crease  its  efTectivcness  and  to  meet 
greater  success  with  the  reluctant 
teachers  as  well  as  the  proficient  ones, 
we  need  more  creati\e  \\a\.s  to  cliaU 
Icnge  and  motivate  teachers. 


In-Service  Education 
in  Reading:  Remedial 
and  Corrective  Teachers 

LvxKTTE  Sai.vk  Gaines 
Atlanta  University 

THIS  TOPIC  encompasses  three  lc\elh  of 
actual  participation  in  in  iscrxice  edu 
cation  in  the  areas  of  correct l\e  and 
remedial  reading  and  reflects  certain 
^  icteristics  of  in-ser\ice  programs 


as  outlined  by  Ira  Aaron  in  the  ira 
publication,  Conducting  In-scrvtcc 
Programs  in  Reading.  To  soine  ex- 
tent the  levels  of  hi-service  training  arc 
representative  of  the  kinds  of  activities 
which  are  suited  to  teachers  at  varying 
levels  of  participation  in  this  more  spe- 
cialized area.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  in- 
troductory survey  of  corrective  and  re- 
medial as|)ects  of  the  school  program; 
the  second  is  a  systematic  on-the-job 
trahiiiig  hi  procedures  restricted  to 
secondary  or  less  severe  reading  retar- 
dation, and  the  third  is  concerned  with 
coordhiation  and  guidance  of  reading 
specialists  in  system- wide  efforts,  to 
eiiiiiiiiate  reading  disabilities.  Goals 
and  desired  outcomes  were  defined  in 
the  heginiiiiig :  each  program  was 
based  upon  actual  instructional  prob- 
lems ill  readhig;  each  was  flexible; 
there  were  opportunities  for  follow-up 
activities  and  individual  work;  and  ad- 
ecpiute  time  was  given  for  each  level  of 
work. 

Survey-tyi)C  approach 
The  first  type  of  in-service  program 
is  Ijasecl  on  tlin  following  beliefs: 

1.  The  (levclopinCMtaK  corrective,  and 
roinedial  aspccis  ol  a  rcacHiiK  pro- 
gram are  integrally  related. 

2.  Most  elTective  work  is  achieved  when 
the  faculty  sees  the  program  as  an 
orf^anic  whole,  characterized  l)y  <he 
cardinal  undersiandiiiR  that  readiiip^ 
disahilit>  cases  are  retarded  readerj; 
whose  menial  ability  should  enable 
ihem  lo  read  considerably  better  tlian 
ihey  do. 

X  Many  disal)ilitie$  stem  from  fanliy 
and  limited  practices  within  the 
school. 

4.  Information  on  which  a  sirong  devel- 
opniemal  program  is  l>ascd  can  pro- 
vide information  t>asic  to  first  stt;ps  in 
the  diajiiiosi^  of  reading  disabiliiies. 

In-service  work  with  teachers  at  this 
level  may  comprise  periodic  sessions 
throughout  a  quarter,  a  semester,  or  a 
\ear,  with  subsequent  periods  of  apply- 
ing certahi  principles  atid  |.rocedures. 
The  main  aims  here  are  to  see  the  cor- 
rective and  remedial  aspects  of  the 
program  as  extensions  of  the  regitlar 
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program,  tcclinical  in  its  many  facets, 
but  a  ixirt  of  logical  efTorts  to  inukc 
each  ca^e  capable  of  eventiial  i)artici« 
pation  oh  a.  developmental  level,  com- 
mchsurate  with. his  capacity,  needs,  hi- 
tcrcsts,  and  aspirations.  The  goal  is 
not  to  niake  reading  si^ecialists  of  a 
total  fact'lJy,  but  to  develop  faculty 
readiness  for  codperatio?i  with  those 
who  are  prepared  to  do  corrective  and 
remedial  work.  GaroHne  Tryon  once 
said  to  a  group  of  regidar  teac'^ers  who 
were  in  a  beginning  course  in  the  area 
of  human  growth  and  development,  *'It 
is  important  that  the  layman  shall 
kno;y  what  is  involved  in  the  more 
tcclmicai  phases  of  an  area  so  that  he 
inay^  Kelp  where  he  can  and  have  the 
wisdom  to  realize  where  he  dares  not 
tread  without  further  training  and 
deeper  insights/* 

For  this  survey  level  of  hi-servicc 
education,  therefore,  the  considerations 
involve  the  following:  What  are  the 
juajor  steps  hi  the  diagnostic  process? 
What  regular  information  from  tlie  cu- 
huilative  and  daily  files  is  \ital  to  the 
reading  clinician?  What  further  in- 
formation nmst  the  si)ccialist  seek,  and 
how  can  this  information  he  helpful  to 
the  classroom  teacher?  What  can  he 
done  for  the  cases  who  are  in  remedial 
pliases  of  treatment  so  that  the  class- 
room and  clinic  will  not  he  in  conflict? 
What  pTirts  of  diagnostic  testb  may  he 
used  to  advantage  hy  classroom  teach- 
ers? As  each  cpiestion  ib  coiibidered. 
appropriate  applications  are  made. 

Intensive  approach 

The  second  type  of  In-ser\ice  train- 
ing is  systematic  on  the  job  training  in 
clinical  procedures  uhich  are  restricted 
to  reading  dis:ihilit\  cases  for  which 
the  causation  is  mainh  en\  ironmental 
or  external.  The  direction  for  snull 
group  or  indi\  idualixeci  in>truction 
seems  clearly  indicated.  Thib  kind  of 
in-service  training  in\ol\eb  reading 
fi^chefs  who  have  had  1 ;  Ijackgronnd 
Q    es  in  the  teaching  of  reading  at 
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elementary  and  secondary  levels,  with 
emphasis  on  the  developmental  asixicts 
of  reading.  2)  at  least  three  to  five 
years  of  succesj^fnl  classroohi  teaching 
experience;  and  3)  torinal  training  hi 
a  course  which  treats  readhig  diffi- 
culties and  their  possible  causes,  with 
some  general  exi)erience  with  individ- 
ual cases  in  reading. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  v.ell- 
cqiup|K»(l  and  stafTed  reading  center  or 
clinic,  teachers  engage  in  the  major 
steps  in  the  diagnostic  process,  with 
from  one  to  three  cases  in  their  respec- 
tive school  situations.  There  is  con- 
tinuous access  to  the  center  when  any 
procedures  require  more  technical 
skills  and  equipment. 

First, .  participants  secure  back- 
ground information  about  the  pupils. 
Parents — representing  all  areas  from 
the  di.sadvantaged  to  the  advantaged 
— iKiv'i  become  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  how  !he  child  or  youth  sees 
hiiubelf,  of  the  appropriateness  of  ques- 
tions which  years  ago  might  have 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious,  of  psy- 
chomotor (le\elopinent,  and  of  atti- 
tudes toward  siblings.  In-service  cli- 
nicians ha\e  grown  also — to  the  point 
that  they  are  able  to  accept  criticisms 
from  their  colleagues  regarding  tech- 
nit  pies  of  interviewing,  ways  of  ap- 
proacliing  and  dealing  with  delicate 
subjects,  and  suggestions  for  general 
improvement. 

l\Thaps  at  the  lex  el  of  establishing 
expectancy  the  groups  ha\e  done  the 
greater  soul-searching.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  note  that,  as  Albert  Harris 
^lated  in  the  SLviy'Sctrntli  Yearbook, 
1 11)107  dtion  ami  Cha)ujc  in  Rcadhuj  In- 
^Innlioii  (Cluipter  5;,  mmu  of  the  in- 
tli\  idual  intelligence  tests  are  represcn- 
iati\el\  \alid  and  widely  used.  Yet, 
there  remahis  the  realization  that  they, 
along  with  their  culture  fair  and  free 
bupplements,  ha\e  not  achieved  full 
identification  of  potential  among  mzny 
groups  that  are  blocked  by  racial  de- 
privations, adjustment  problems,  arid 
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varying  degrees  of-leariiing  disabilities. 
Frequciilly,-tlie  teachers  lia\e  returned 
to  measures  of.  listening,  arltliinctic 
computation^  .and  considered  teacher 
judgment  in  terms  of  pupil  functioning 
,in  areas-  not  nieasurcd  by  the  tests. 
-Indeed,  in  ajie  give  and  take  of  in  ter- 
vicc  study,  establishing  level  of  expect- 
ancy has  l)cen  informational,  frustrat- 
ing, and  cjiallcnging. 

At  the  point  of  determining  the 
.reading  levels  of  the  cases,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  e!ementar\ 
level,  tests  arc  l/ecoining  more  and 
more  effective  and  di>criminatiiig  at 
the  reading  levels  of  pupils  who  can 
operate  in  a  sileiit  reading  situatinn. 
Teachers  tend  to  favor  the  standard 
ized  tests  which  1 )  possess  formats  as 
nuich  like  the  basic  readers  as  pi)ssiblc, 
with  accoinpanviiig  picture.^  and  easy 
recording  characlcri.stics,  2}  pnnide  a 
profile  of  general  skills  in  word  iden- 
tification, vocabnlarx,  and  comprehen- 
.sion.Laiid  3)  describe  the  results  in  a 
wav  which  allows  realistic,  yet  fle.\il)le 
interpretations.  Many  i^tudents  and 
teachers  have  become  quite  at  home 
with  stani lies. 

Perhaps  the  most  cnj«Aable  phase  of 
this  task  uf  determining  general  read 
ing  levels  has  been  in-ser\ice  training 
in  the  use  uf  oral  reading  te.sts  and 
scales.  I  !ere  again,  the  ta|>c  recorder 
luis  been  imaluahle.  .\s  each  teacher 
>iibinit>  her  tapes  to  the  couMiltant  for 
class  e\aluation  or  apprais.il  In  the 
consuliant,  the  first  steps  In  diagnostic 
testing  come  ali\e.  The  .silent  read= 
ing  test  results  take  on  new  meaning  in 
terms  of  reasons  for  certain  errors,  ac 
tual  luibits  which  ina\  Wwrk  to  the 
detiiment  of  comprehension,  and  the 
possibilities  that  s.>me  studeiiis  arc 
truly  more  \isual  than  motor  or  aural. 

Tiie  fourll)  step  in  on-ihe  job  phases 
of  clhiical  procedures  moves  naturdiv 
into  more  serious  diagnosing  of  cases. 
Here,  unlike  the  usual  laboratory  set- 
tm^  where  several  diagnostic  instru- 
-    :s  are  used  in  the  beginning,  the 
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in*service  groups  usually  focns  on  one 
instrument  for  purposes  of  sharing 
successes,  problems^  and"  insights. 
One  such  in-service  group  lised  the 
Durrell  Analysis  l)ecause  1)  the  range 
of  grade  levels  is  fairly  wide;  2)  it 
runs  the  gamut  of  areas  usually  cov- 
ered in  a  diagnosis;  3)  it  is  illustrative 
of  certain  timed  and  intensive  proce- 
dures; and  4)  it  |)ermits  the  incqri>6ra- 
tion  of  other  results  such  as  might  be 
secured  in  checking  modes  of  leann'ng, 
giving  special  perceptual  tests,  and  ad- 
ministering informal  reading  invento- 
ries. Within  the  fourth  step,  many 
specialized  devices  are  used  for  visual 
and  auditory  screening  for  ascertaining 
levels  of  adjustment,  for  inventoryhig 
general  and  reading  interests,  and  for 
brir.giiig  to  bear  much  of  the  back- 
ground information  which  has  been  se- 
cured at  an  earlier  phase  of  the  diagno- 
sis. 

The  fifth  step  in  on-the-job  training 
in\ohes  indnidual  and  group  decisions 
regarding  the  causes  or  iiifluenciiig 
factors  which  may  account  for  the 
reading  dis*'\l)ility.  Among  three 
groups  of  teachers  who  have  partici- 
pated at  this  level  of  corrective  and  re- 
medial work,  factors  accounting  for  the 
diflTiculties  in  reading  have  been  ranked 
in  the  following  order  of  importance; 
U>r  the  disadvantaged— general  envi- 
ronmental and  language  problems,  pre- 
mature or  faulty  reading  methods,  and 
limitations  in  general  levels  of  think- 
ing, for  the  more  favored  groups — 
premature  or  faulty  methods  of  teach- 
ing, limited  capabilities,  and  definite 
problems  of  adjustment.  Also,  as 
Helen  RobiuHin  contended  in  her  clas- 
sic stiuU  of  irity  Pupils  Fail  in  Read- 
i)uj.  the  constellation  of  difTiculties  ob- 
tains in  most  cases  but,  inevitably, 
there  is  one  disability  which  seems  to 
form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  other 
problems  revolve.  This  central  con- 
cern is  usuallv  the  key  to  beginning 
procedures. 
At  the  training  and  follow-up  levels, 
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the  consultant  becomes  uliat  Aaron 
describes  as>  ''Obj>cr\er.  rcMJiirce  per- 
son, and  cataiy^t."  A  cuntrulling  prin- 
dple  iiKthese  activities  is  the  belief  tiiat 
godd'corrective  or  remedial  teaching  is 
effcdive  teaching  of  rc.idiiig  intensified 
in.  the  interest  of  eliminating  a  specific 
deficiency.  At  points  it  is  belic\ed» 
.hbVvever,  ;tliat  the  emphasis  c«in  wurk 
to  the  detrinieht  of  other  skills,  but  tho 
clinician  itinst  be  insightful  and  skillful 
enough  to  effect  the  b«ilance  in  per- 
formance, once  the  icriuHa  deficiehc} 
"has  been  removecl  or  «ille\  i«ited.  An 
pbvipiis  exaniple  uf  the  latter  might  be 
iriten5i\  e  word  anal}  iis  at  the  expense 
ot  quick  perception  or  an  instanta- 
aieous.  gcstalt.  The  latter  can  be 
achieved,  once  the  sometimes  rough 
road-to  accurac)  ha*>  become  more  eas- 
ily :trave  led. 

Coordination  of  services 

The  tliird  le\el  of  in-ser\ice  work 
corrective  and  remedial  teachers 
calls  for  less  inten.si\e  training  and 
much  more  coordination.  Usuall\. 
these  reading  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  different  settings  and  in 
varyhig  schools  of  thought  .and  prac- 
tice. The  subsequent  jobs  of  the  con- 
sultant become  those  of  1 )  helping 
these  teachers  develop  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem-wide body  of  imderstanding»  pol- 
icy, and  basic  definition  with  which 
tiioy  can  live  and  grow  and  2)  finding 
ways  of  using  the.^e  professional 
workers  in  ways  of  maxinunn  benefit 
to  pupils  and  teachers. 

On  this  level  of  in-j^ervice  trainiiig 
topics  such  as  the  following  ha\e  i>een 
included :  What  are  the  compelling 
-needs  of  the  system?  (Here,  the 
checklist  by  Sidney  Ranch  in  the 
March  1968  Reading  Teacher  can  be 
of  assistance.;  What  will  constitute 
minimum  essentials  for  any  types  of 
laboratory  or  clinic  situations?  With 
what  inno\ati\e  Uictliods  and  proce 
(hires  does  it  seem  feasible  to  work  this 
0  "  or  in  a  longer-range  program  ? 
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In  deciding  how  to  be  of  inost  help 
to  teachers,. the  considtant  has^pehnit- 
ted  these  (|uestions  to  form  the  basis 
for  discus.Mon  and  later  procedures;  At 
what  times  during  the  day  may  the 
reading  ^pecialiot  be  of  most  help  to 
teachers  withhi  a  given  school?  What 
are  the  best  times  for  demonstnating 
actn.d  techniques  within  the  classy 
ruoui  ?  What  procedures  seem  to  need 
attention  in  in  ser\ice  meetings? 
What  are  tlie  possibilities  for  intra- 
and  inter  school  \isitations  to  settings 
widi  promising  practices?  Out  of  the 
^lis^l•^-i  J!is  of  s\iC\\  queries  has  come 
the  charting  of  blueprints  for  highly  ef- 
fecti\c  use  of  ihe  talents  and  know 
how  of  reading  specialists  who  might 
otherwise  come  to  an  hnpasse  in  pre- 
liminar\  efforts  to  correct  and  remedy 
reading  difficidties. 

Projections 
Out  of  these  brief  perusals  of  in-ser- 
\ice  programs  for  corrective  and  reme- 
dial teachers,  it  wotdd  appear  that  the 
following  projections  have  some  feasi- 
bility and  even  urgency : 

1.  Follow  up  and  cxlcnsion  of  ilic  first 
!e\cl  of  work  within  a  lOlid  faciiliy 
ijo  dial  cvcnliially.  siicli  introductory 
explorations  of  corrective  techniques 
may  increase  die  volume  of  small 
group  reading  instruction  widiin  reg- 
ular classrc^nis.  As  school  popula- 
tu>n>  increase,  this  projection  nuist 
become  a  realit>. 

L  More  rosea rcli  at  points  ui  the  read- 
ing diagnostic  process  uhercin  tliere 
;ire  .scuous  arens  of  uncertainty.  At 
prt^e^t  tlic  main  concerns  sccni  to  be 
with  measures  of  capacity  for  read- 
ing and  with  most  effective  modes  of 
'i earning  to  read,  once  the  causes  of 
the  disabilities  have  been  identified. 

.)  I'unher  difTcr^ntiation  of  rending 
>peciali>ts.  not  only  in  tcrnm  of  their 
profeMjional  training,  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  personal  effectiveness  in  lab- 
oratories, clinics,  and  work  with 
teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  Creative  emphasis  on  prevention  of 
reading  disabilities. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  latter  projection 
it  i.>  realized  that  pre\enti\e  measures 
can  ue\cr  hct  abide  the  need  for  read- 
ing laburaturicb  and  clinics,  bitt  inno- 
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vation  and-:change  lead  tliib  writer  to 
-predict  that-.tlic  cro\v(Ii>  .now  uaitiiijj 
for  assistance  from  tlieiii  will  (Iecrea^e. 
ami  tlic  programs  for  fewer  case^  will 
bccoihc  more  efficient  and  demanding 
of  the  creative  efforts  of  all  wlio  as- 
sume ieaderslijp   in   in-ijer\ice  pro- 


ih-Service  Education  in  Reading 
ill  Overland  Park 

Vkralee  B.  Hardin 
University  of  Missouri 
atColimibia 

IN  THE  SPRING  of  1967,  school  per- 
sonnel of  tlie  Valley  View  School  Dis- 
trict 49  of  Overland  Park,  Kansas,  ini- 
tiated plans  for  an  in  !>cr\ice  program 
in  re.adiiig^  whicli  was  to  he  coiuhicted 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time  and 
was  to  require  tlie  participtioii  and 
cooperation  of  tlie  entire  school  itaff. 
This  program  seeing  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample of  in  service  education  which 
"liaiT  fcsuired'  in  improved  instruction 
and  in  tlie  upgrading  of  tlie  total  read 
ing  program.  Tliis  paper  will  pre-cnt 
the  hiethods  used  in  tlie  organization 
"of  til e  program,  tlie  tccIinifpiC'^  u^ed  in 
inipleiueiiting  tlie  program,  and  the  im- 
mediate and  anticipated  re>uit!>  follow 
ing  the  coinpietioii  of  llie  in  service  ed- 
ucatioiK  Pcrliaps  tlic  iileai>  proeiited 
in  tliis  discussion  will  pro\i(Ie  sonic 
guidelines  for  otiier  in  ^er\ice  pro 
grams. 

District  49  lias  main  unirpie  and 
outstanding  features.  It  is  a  district  of 
elementary  schools  in  whicii  .growth 
lias  been  phenomenal  The  \e.ir  of 
1956  found  only  nine  ^tudcnl^  enrolled 
under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher.  In 
1967.  ten  ye^lr^  later.  .^J78  students 
were  enrolled  under  the  gu idaiicc  of 
163  teachers.  During  the  .short  period 
of  ten  years,  six  new  building.^  were 
*Qf'"'id  with  physical  f.acilities  which 


pro\ide  iiiaxiinum  opportunities  for  inr 
stniction.  Classrooms,  furnish  adcr 
quate  space  for  grouping  pupils,  and 
folding  walli)  allow  for  team  teaching 
or  for  large  group  activity.  Teachers 
are  allowed  freedom  to  use  teaching 
techniques  and  grouping  procedures  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested. 
Mechanical  aids,  equipment,  and  sup- 
pi ies  are  more  than  adequate.  Closed 
circuit  television,  record  players,  riio^ 
tion  picture  projectors,  film  strip 
projectors,  tape  recorders,  overhead 
projectors,  maps,  globes,  innunierable 
library  materials,  and  printed  instruc- 
tional and  supplementary  materials  fire 
available  and  used  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  students. 

In  1967.  when  plans  were  initiated 
for  an  iii-ser\ice  program  in  reading. 
^peciali^ts  or  coordinators  were  \vork- 
iiig  in  the  areas  of  science,  matheniiat- 
ics,  art,  guidance,  speech,  music,  Mid 
plubical  education.  Yet,  a  speci.alist 
for  the  all -important  area  of  reading 
had  not  been  employed;  however,  a 
recognized  need  existed  for  the  ser- 
\  iceb  of  a  coordiuatov  of  ^rCiadhig  inr 
St  ruction. 

Perliaph  the  niObt  noteworthy  clmr- 
acteribtic  of  this  school  sybtem  was  the 
attitude  of  .school  hoard  members,  su- 
perintendent, huilding  priixipals.  coun- 
iclor.  librarians,  and  classroom  tCiacli- 
er.s  toward  reading  iiiipro\enient  and 
i!i-ser\  ice  education.  Kven  though 
their  fliijtrict  wai)  Miperior  in  facilities, 
niaterialij.  and  instruction,  personnel 
.saw  poisihilitiei)  for  further  improvuig 
«heir  instructional  program  in  reading. 
The  ci^useiisu>  seenid  to  he  that  the 
iiio.st  effect i\e  w.ay  of  achieving  im- 
pro\eiiient  would  be  through  an  in-ser- 
\ice  reading  program  tailored  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  District  49. 

Plan n ing  the  in  service  education 

P>ecause  the  iii-scr\ice  program  was 
U}  he  .specifically  tailored  to  the  dis- 
trict, a  burvey  of  the  total  existing 
reading  program  was  planned.  The 
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survey  was  requested  by  bo«ird  mem- 
bers and  by  tlic  super  inicn  dent  ami  re- 
ceived their  wholehearted  cooperation 
arid  support.  A  university  faculty 
member  with  specialization  in  the 
areas  of  developmental,  diagnostic,  and 
reitiediar reading  was  contacted  to  con- 
duct tlic  school  survey. 

Prior  to  the :arri\al  of  the  uni\erMt> 
reading  specialist,  a  reading,  suDicy. 
questioriiiaire  was  completed  by  each 
teacher  within  the  system.  The  qiics- 
tidnnhires  were  labeled  with  a  grade 
Jevel  and  the  name  of  the  school,  but 
teachers  did  not  sign  their  uamcb  bO 
there  was  no  way  of  judging  indi\idu- 
als  in  light  of  their  responses. 
Information  obtained  from  the  ques- 
tion n  aires  concerned  grouping  nicth- 
pds,  materials,  teaching  techniques,'  ex- 
tent of  teaching  experience,  sugges- 
tions for  modifications  of  the  existing 
program,  and  perceived  needs  for  in- 
service  education.  To  provide  addi- 
tional information  for  the  surveyor, 
tests  of  intelligence  and  of  reading 
achievement  were  administered  to  a 
-Xi^ndom  sample  of  students  from  each 
grade  level.  Data  from  the  question 
xuiircs  and  from  tests  provided  much 
valuable  information  for  planning  and 
completing  the  reading  sur\  cy. 

The  imiversity  reading  specialist 
spent  an  entire  sclidorweek  in  the  dis- 
trict and  visited  a  total  of  seventy- 
eight  classrooms  while  reading  instruc- 
tion was  in  progress.  Additionally, 
the  e.xaniincr  had  an  opportunUy  to 
talk  with  the  teachers  responsible  for 
the  reading  instruction  within  the 
cla.ssrooms  visited.  Opportunities 
were  also  available  for  discussions  with 
librarians,  grade  level  chairmen,  reme- 
dial reading  teachers,  and  principals  of 
each  of  the  bnilding.s  within  the  district. 
Two  special  session >  v\ere  ttuidnried 
with  grade  le\el  chainuen,  principals, 
and  remedial  teacher .s. 

Compilation  of  data  from  (jucslion- 
naires,  from  tests,  and  from  inlerxiew:, 
O    meetings  resulletl  in  a  MUthe.^is  of 


weaknesses  of  the  district's  readings 
information  concerning  strengths  and 
program  from  kindergarten  level 
through  the  sixth  grade  level.  Deci- 
sions were  made  concerning  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  relation  to  criteria 
accepted  by  most  authorities  in  the 
licld  of  reading  and  in  light  of  rec- 
onunendations  resulting  from^  the  na- 
tionwide Ilarvard-Carnegie  surveys. 
Xeeds  were  determined  according  to 
those  weaknesses  which  seemed  to 
occur  generally.  It  was  concluded 
that  many  of  the  recommendations 
cuuld  be  implemented  if  successful  in- 
ser\icc  education  could  be  conducted. 
For  this  prirticular  school  system,  in- 
ser\ice  educition  seemed  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

1.  To  idcmify.  JUq  dimensions  of  the 
reading  act  so  that  teacliers  at  all 
grade  levels  could  coordinate  efforts 
in  working  to\va?(l  refinement  in 
reading. 

2.  To  establish  a  consistency  in  the  use 
of  basal  and  supplementary  reading 
materials  so  that  a  systematic,  se- 
quential reading  program  would  exist 
from  kindergarten  level  through 
grade  level  si.\. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  i's^jIIs  of  critical 
reading  and  to  suggest  specific  in* 
structional  techniques  which  snould"^ 
result  in  skill  development  in  this^ 
area. 

4.  To  idetUify  the  role  of  oral  readin^ 
uistruction  and  to  sugge^  means  of 
providing  instruction  in  purposeful 
oral  reading. 

5.  To  place  particular  emphasis  upon 
those  reading  skills  whicli  are  neces- 
siry  for  ciTective  reading  in  the  con- 
tent areas. 

6  To  eoordituitc  tlie  remedial  reading 
program  with  classroom  programs. 

7.  To  itnplemeiu  a  program  of  evalua- 
tion wliich  would  measure  gains  in 
reading  aciiicvemcnt.  compare  read- 
ing achievement  with  reading  e.xpect- 
anc>,  provide  a  screening  for  disa- 
bled readers,  and  result  in  curricular 
inq)rovement. 

In-scrvifc  education  in  action 
The  in->cr\ice  program  was  planned 
to  extend  o\er  a  substantial  part  of  the 
school  year.  Kdtication  was  distrib- 
uted (>\er  a  period  of  time  to  provide 
[lerbuus  partici[)ating  with  sufficient 
time  tu  u.«>e  and  react  to  techniques  and 
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iieas  presehtccl.  Actually,  this  pro\c(i 
to  be  onc  of  the  nioht  Ijcncficial  aspccth 
of  the  program  since  many  teacher s 
voluntarily  reported  the  successful  n^e 
of.  techniques  and  approaches  whicli 
they  had  never  used  before. 

In-seryicc  sessions  were  nnder  the 
leadership  of  the  uni\ersity  facuhy 
member  who  liad  comlucted  the  read 
ing,  survey  duriiig  the  planning  ^es.->iun 
and  two  colleagues  who  had  studied 
the  survey  thoroughly.  Conferences 
were  held  by  these  three  persons  to 
discuss  feasible  and  aihantageuns 
means  of  conducting  the  program. 

University  credit  or  local  board 
credit  was  given  to  each  participant  in 
the  program  as  additional  compensa- 
tion .  for  attendance.  All  classroom 
teachers  as  well  as  all  remedial  teach- 
ers, Ubrarian.->.  building  j)rincipals,  and 
the  su|)erinten(leiit  participated.  .A 
reading  coordinator  had  been  em 
ployed.jniniediateI\  following  the  read- 
ing sur\ey  since  it  h.id  been  suggested 
by  the  uiii\ersity  reading  specialist 
diat  a  reading  coordinator  conid  do 
huich  to  reinforce  the  in  service  ednca 
tion.  The  reading  coordinator  also 
participated  in  the  in-5er\ice  session>. 

Because  the  entire  school  stafT  was 
in\ol\ed  in  the  program,  some  partici- 
pated during  the  fir^t  semester  of  the 
academic  year  while  others  partici 
|)ated  during  the  .second  ^e^llc>ter 
Consideration  was  gi\tn  to  the  contrul 
of  group  size.  During  the  firNt  scn;es 
ter,  those  responsible  for  kindergarten 
and  grade  one  instruction  comprised 
one  group  while  tlio-^e  rc'^pojisii)le  for 
instruction  in  grades  two  and  three 
comprised  a  second  group.  A  third 
group  was  organ ix.ed  for  tho»e  respon- 
sible for  instruction  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  si.\.  Racli  group  met  for  ap- 
proximately three  lionr.s  each  week 
During  the  .second  >emcNter.  because 
fewer  persons  were  enrolled,  two 
groups  were  orgaiii;jed.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  kindergarten  instruction 
O     instruction  at  the  [jrlniarv  le\el 


formed  one  group  while  those  con- 
cerned with  instruction  in  intermediate' 
grades  formed  the  second  grouj). 

Each  weekly  session  invoKed  acti\c 
participation  from  members  of  each 
group  as  well  as  a  prepared  pfeseiita- 
tion  from  the  uiii\ersit\  faculty  mem- 
ber respijiisible  for  leadership.  The 
prepared  presentation  each  week  was 
related  ti;  a  different  area  selected  for 
stud).  Films,  recordings,  and  \ideo- 
tapes  w  ere  used  to  reinforce  the 
leaders  presentation  and  to  present 
deiiioiistratioiis  of  efTecti\e  teaching 
tecliiii(|ues.  School  persons  were  also 
assigned  readings  in  two  reference  ina- 
leriaks  as  a  prere(piisite  for  each 
weekly  meeting. 

Following  a  presentation  by  the  fac- 
nlt\  member  in  each  group,  partici- 
pants in  the  program  were  di\ided  into 
smaller  groups.  This  di\ision  pro- 
\ide(l  an  opportunity  for  members  to 
rc.ict  to  the  initial  session  and  to  for- 
mulate (piestioiis  which  depicted  dieir 
specific  concerns  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rent topic.  After  concerns  has  been 
expressed  and  questioiK«>  formulated 
within  the  smaller  groups,  all  -met  to- 
gether again  with  t!ie  in.^tructor  for 
answers  and  elaboration. 

I^etween  weekly  ses.Ni»Mi.-).  key  per- 
.>oiis  from  within  the  district  reported 
.specific  re<piest.N  or  e.\pres.^ed  needs 
from  school  perMJimel,  Teachers 
made  it  clear,  for  e.\aiiiple.  that  diey 
w.nited  practical  suggest  ion >  appro- 
priate for  their  .>cIk>oI  district  rather 
than  theoretical  generalizations.  This 
weekly  conn iiunica tion  made  it  pos.sihie 
U)V  group  leaders  to  tailor  their  effort s- 
even  further  to  the  specific  jneeds  of 
the  district. 

.At  the  completion  of  the  in-service 
program,  each  participant  was  asked  to 
.wntliesi^jc  his  i)asir  beliefs  in  relation 
to  the  areas  covered  during  the  pro- 
gram. This  in  e>seiice  offered  some 
opportunity  for  an  evaluPlion  of  the 
in-.ser\ice   endeavor   since  responses 
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could  be  compared  with  icbpoubes 
eHcitecl^diiring  tiie  earlier  reading  sur- 
vey. A  greater  homogeneity  of  beliefs 
seemed  to  exist  following  the  in-scr\ice 
education,  and  the  rebponseb  from  the 
evaluation  will  proxide  the  framework 
for.  the  districts  new  curricuhim  guide 
in  reading. 

Appraisal  of  the  in-service  program 
Results  of  the  program  just  rie 
scribed  are  ([ifficiilt  to  determine  and 
evaluate  since  only  a  short  time  has 
elapsed  following  the  completion  of  the 
endeavor.  As  many  persons  ha\e  sni» 
gestecl.  it  is  the  purpose  of  in-service 
education  in  reading  to  improve  class- 
room instruction  and  to  involve  an  eti- 
tire  school  staff  in  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  total  reading  i)ro- 
grain.  Future  obser\ations  will  reveal 
the  extent  to  which  these  purposes 
have  been  fnlfdlcd;  however,  even 
while  the  program  was  in  efTect  and 
immediately  following,  advancements 
were  noted. 

The  reading  coordinator  has  for  a 
year  been  very  actively  engaged  in 
reinforcing  areas  presented  during  the 
in-service  program.  Teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  recognized  the  value 
of  her  assistance,  and  hhe  is  cun>tantly 
responding  to  their  requests  for  guid- 
ance and  advice. 

Teachers  have  already  re|>orte(l  the 
use  of  techniques  and  procedures 
which  they  had  not  used  previously. 
Because  of  the  success  with  these  tech- 
niques, they  have  been  encouraged  to 
search  for  others.  One  teaclier  readily 
admitted  that  bhe  had  ne\er  attempted 
to  do  anything  with  the  skills  invohcd 
in  critical  readhig  imtil  thib  area  wa> 
covered  in  the  program.  Pjcfore  the 
semester  ended,  she  presented  lo  one 
of  the  instructors  a  lesson  pl.m  whidi 
she  had  used  quite  successfully  to 
teach  a  lesson  in  critical  reading. 
Furthermore,  she  enthusiastically  com- 
^—ited  that  such  iubtruction  would  be 


come  a  regular  part  of  her  reading  in- 
struction. 

The  total  school  btaff  seemed  to.be 
more  cognizant  of  the  need  for  a  se- 
quential, i>>btematic  reading  program 
and  were  making  attenqjtb  to  coordi- 
nate their  ]jrogramb  from  grade  level 
to  grade  level.  Several  meetings  were 
held  by  a  curriculum  committee  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  contents  of  a 
number  of  ba^al  reading  materials  and 
to  determine  which  series  would  best 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  district,  these 
meetings  resulted  in  the  purchase>-of 
new  materialb  which  seem  appropriate. 

Professional  meetings  related  to 
reading  were  attended  by  more  persons 
during  the  year  devoted  to  in-service 
education  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  Whether  this  attendance  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  in-service  ed^ 
ucation  is  not  certain. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  de- 
scribed i)rog.'am  seem  worthy  of  em- 
phabib  as  contributors  to  the  success  of 
the  program : 

1.  Planning  and  iniplcnicntinK  the  in- 
scrvicc  program  was  a  careful  pro- 
cess wliich  took  place  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time. 

2.  .A  reading  snrvey  preceding  the  in- 
<ervK-e  education  provided  informa- 
tion ncce>>ary  fur  tailoring  die  pro- 
j»rani  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
district. 

3.  School  board  members  and  the  sii- 
perintendiMU  felt  a  responsibility  for 
curriculum  improvement  and  took 
ihe  inUiative  to  plan  an  inteuMve 
program  for  improvement. 

4.  Building  principals  participated  in 
ilie  program,  gave  it  their  active 
^tippurt,  and^  implemented  clianges 
in  their  buildings 

.///  ehissrooni  teachers,  special 
readmg  teachers,  and  librarians  par- 
ticipated in  the  program. 

6.  The  si/e  of  each  group  was  con- 
trolled so  that  all  members  of  each 
group  liad  opportunities  for  aciive 
participation. 

7.  Question  and  answer  periods  fol- 
lowing each  topic  presenta*'on  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  fur  .ler  clar- 
ification and  for  additional  specific- 
ity. 

8.  Interaction  among  group  nicmbers 
seemed  e«>peclally  beneficial  '^inco 
nicmbers  often  arrived  ans\\er> 
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appropriate  to  their  situations  wliile 
discussing,  and  formulating  ques- 
tion?/ '  ' 

-Demorist  rat  ions  tlirough  films,  vi- 
deotapes^ and  , recordings  provided 
reinforcement  for  the  presentations 
'.by  the  leaders  of  the.groups. 
\\'eekly:communication  between  key 
school,  persons  jind  the  leaders  of 
'the.  inrservice  pfogram  provided  op- 
portunities '  for  revisions  deemed  dc 
-sifable: 

Evaluation '  at  tlie  close  of  the  pro- 
fgram  offered-  ah  opportunity  for 
I^rticipants  to  synthesize  their  ideas 
.concerning  -  a  philosophy  of  reading 
for  their  schools  system  and  to  state 
,  their  objectives /and  goals -of  ^read- 
iiigjin  struct  ion; 

^  ^The-story  of  in-service  education  in 
fcadiiig:in  Overland  Park  has  not  been 
;t61drt6  suggest  all  in-service  pro- 
-  grams-shpuld  be  organized  in  tbe  same 
niiiniicr.  Each  school  society'  has  its 
unique  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
needs.  Perhaps  the  story  will,  how- 
evefy: provide  an  example  of  a  program 
which  was  tailored  to  the  specific 
-needs^^of  a  school  district.  This  char- 
acteristic, after  all,  is  perhaps  the  most 
importtint  consideration  in  planning 
and:  implement ing  in-service  education. 

_iEeth*ips  Jhe^tory  will  also 'substantiate 
the  need  for  continuous  education, 
even  when  strengths  far  surpass  weak- 
nesses. 


The  Learning  Disabilities 
Teacher 

James  Jax-Tausch 
New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education 


IN  1959  the  State  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  enacted  a  law  designed  to  help 
local  school  districts  provide  a  more 
meaningful  and  efTcctive  pr-ogram  of 
education  for  1 )  children  classified  as 
emotionally  and  socially  maladjusted, 
and  2)  pupils  whose  behavior  indi- 
cated that  they  would  e\entually  fit 
-into  such  a  category  unless  they  re- 
c^ved  immediate  help. 
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To  implement  this  legislation,  the 
.New  Jersey.  Department, of, Education: 
wrote,  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved,  rules  aiid  regulations 
which  called  for  state  financial  reim- 
bursement to  local  school  districts  th«it 
hired  special  services  personnel  who 
functioned  in  a  specified  manner. 
Such  special  personnel  were  to  repre- 
sent four  areas:  child  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology, social  work,  and  refnediatioti 
of  instruction.  It  was  fiiftlief  ex- 
pected that  while  representatives  of 
these  four  fields  would  comprise  the 
basic  membership  of  a  child  study 
team  in  a  school  district  and  would  be 
responsible  for  cl**  *«ification  proce- 
dures, the  total  team  would  draw  upon 
the  particular  contributions  of  many 
other  school  personnel.  The  pri^PPH-^ 
nurse,  school  physician,  guidance, 
counselor,  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
supplementary  teachers  such  as  the 
reading  specialist  and  the  speech 
correction ist  would  be  involved  in  the 
identification  of  pupils  who  required  a 
special  educational  program  and  in  the 
development  of  the  prc^rani-itself. 

Although  the  primary  impetus  be- 
hind the  1959  legislation  was  the  need 
to  provide  for  the  already  socially 
maladjusted  or  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by 
tiie  State  Board  of  I£ducation  and  the 
professional  staff  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  expressed 
deep  concern  for  preventive  measures 
and  the  concomitant  necessity  for  early 
discovery  of  those  children  who  exhib- 
ited symptoms  of  distress.  There  was 
a  general  agreement  that  in  the  school 
setting  such  signs  would  most  likely  be 
manifested  in  learning  disabilities  de- 
fined as  failure  to  meet  educational  de- 
mands or  to  make  satisfactory  educa- 
tional progress. 

The  fact  that  ^'remediation  of  in- 
struction*' had  been  included,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  four  special  person- 
nel areas  called  for  both  an  upgrading 
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of  the  traditiunal  rule  a.^&igneil  to  tlie 
educator  in  tcrnii)  of  .special  edncatiun, 
and  the  defining  of  a  hruader  concept 
of  remediation  than  had  hitlierto  held 
h\va>.  so  that  it  conid  he  under:>toud  to 
embrace  the  whole  child  in  h\i>  total 
cnrricnhnn  rather  than  be  limited  to 
correcti\e  lei)>oni)  in  one  academic  area 
and  in  isolation  frum  the  regnlar  clai>^ 
and  its  teacher. 

The  classroom  teacher  \b  an  integral 
part  of  the  piipiKs  schuul  enxironnicnt. 
iDii>cubi>ion  among  the  ]jrufc:>i.iunal 
stafT  and  refernd  tu  re;?earch  .-jtudies  in 
the  area  of  renicdiatiun  ^irungl}  un 
derlined:  the  need  fur  .service^  that 
would  affect  the  climate  uf  learning  in 
die  dai>.srooni  through  i,pcci.di/cd  in 
ser\  ice  training  timl  direct  abbi.^taiice 
provided  on  a  continuing  ba^ih  for  the 
teacher,  Xut  only  wa.^  it  felt  that  it 
was  inirealij)tic  tu  cuutimie  to  think 
diat  taking  children  uiit  uf  the  cla>s 
ruom  \\ai5  the,  be^t  ur  uiiK  aiii>\\er.  Init 
j)iicli  a  bulntiuii  iii^ed  tuu  frequently 
ijuite  often  created  an  eqiiall\  difficult 
,  Mtuatiuii  where  it  \\a.^  nut  pOi>i>ihle  to 
return  the_-]nipil  tu  the  regnlar  clas.^ 
and  ha\e  him  succeed,  and  where  the 
clas>broom  teacher  began  U)  feel  le^D 
competent,  Icbb  inclined,  .itid  lei5^  in- 
\ol\cd  hi  the  plain, iiig  and  execution 
of  an  appropriate  iii^tructiuiial  pro- 
gram for  the  liaii(lica]>]je(l  pujjil. 

The  htaff  uf  the  New  jer>e\  Office 
of  Special  Education  wurking  clo^el) 
with  itb  ad\ii>orv  council,  utiier  iiiem 
l)er.s  of  the  stafT  of  the  Di\ibion  of  Cur- 
ricuhiiii  and  hij^truction.  the  depiitv 
comnii.'^jjiuiicr.  and  the  conimi.-^.sioner  of 
education  concluded  th.it  although  Mip 
piemen  ♦a  ry  in>t  ruction  ^ikIi  .i>  .>]jeci*d 
rcmc<lial  reading  iiml  .sj^eech  correct iini 
was  iieces.siry  and  that  local  .school 
districts  through  state  financial  reiiii- 
Inirseiiient  would  he  cMKouraged  to 
make  these  a\ailahle  where  iiecdeil,  it 
was  most  important  that  i5er\iceb  he 
pro\ided  which  would  affect  the  clai>s- 
^    1  te«acher's  work  with  pupil b  classi 
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fied  as  handicapped  and  ha\ing  learn- 
ing dibahilitie.^.  Such  i>er\ices would  be 
directed  toward  meethig  the  needs  of 
lhei>e  children,  toward  in\ei)tigating, 
innu\athig,  and  ileinon^jtrating  nieth- 
odij  of  in^jtruction  which  offered  possi- 
hie  i>iicce:>N  towanl  finding,  de\ibiiig. 
or  adapting  helpful  eilncatioiial  niate^ 
rial.%  luwanl  bUgge^jthig  and  planning 
educational  experiences.  It  \Vas  beV 
lie\ul  that  remediation  services  such 
ai5  the:>e  to  help  the  ciasi^rooin  teacher 
feel  inure  able  tu  work  with  the  handi- 
capped, but  which  also  affected  him  in 
lernih  of  how  he  saw  his  role  and  the 
pupil i)  in  thii5  clasi^,  would  be  effective 
in  the  presention  of  educational  disa- 
bilitiei5  ai5  well  ab  in  their  correction. 

Under  the  Rulcb  and  Regulations 
adui)ted  b^  the  Xew  Jersey  State 
Buard  of  Education  to  implement  the 
Beadlcbton  Act  of  1959  the  title  of  re- 
medial iiibtrucior  was  used  to  desig- 
nate that  member  of  the  child  stcidy 
team  whu^e  hinction  was  concerned 
with  remediation  of  iubtruction.  This 
title  wab  maintained  in  tlie  Grossi  Act 
of  1963.  In  approving  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  Chapter  29,  P.  h.  of 
1966,  liow^e\er,  the  more  ai)propriate 
title  of  Learning  Disabilities  Specialist 
'  wab  adopted  and  is  currently  used. 

The  role  of  the  learning  disability 
bpccialist.  originally  developed  in  re- 
bpoiibc  tu  legislation  which  was  perinis- 
i,i\^  in  nature  and  directed  toward 
\k  ping  to  pru\ide  an  educational  pro- 
program  for  emotionally  and  socially 
maladjusted  pupils,  was  extended  in 
j  iilv  1 966  to  iiiii)lenient  legislation 
which  made  it  mandatory  diat  public 
school  districtb  pro\ide  an  ai)i)ropriate 
educational  program  for  all  handi- 
cap])ed  children  whu  are  able  to  i)rorit 
from  instruction. 

The  learning  disabilities  specialist 
(  LOs)  is  concerned  with  children  iden- 
tified or  classified  as  handicapped 
where  learning  disability  is  a  sigiiifi- 
can*-  attribute  of  their  behavior.  The 
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;f6cus-  is  oh  basic  pliysiological,  psy- 
,  chologiqil,_  environmental,  and  aca- 
demic causes  for  the  learning  (li>aljility 
.rather  .than  on  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  curriciilum;  Prevention  of  disabil- 
ity is  considered  important  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  i.bs  are  directed  toward 
those  chijdreri  who  give  early  e\idence 
of  becoming  seriously  handicapped  un- 
less preyeritive  jiieasures  are  taken 
rather  than  toward  those  children  who 
would  witH out  special  help  achieve  rel- 
atively hofrriai  success  though,  they 
might  not  reach  their  full  potential. 
-Although  the  lds  ib  expected  to  and 
does  \vork  with  the  special  teacher  of 
the  N.  I.  class,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
:the..M^R.,^iLis.probable-that  he  ^vilLbe 
called  lipon  mObt  frequently  to  work 
Avitii  the  classroom  teacher  in  those 
cases  where  the  pupil  has  a  vision  or 
hearing  problem  not  gra\e  enough  for 
him  to  be  classified  as  blind  or  deaf, 
low  mental  ability  but  not  so  low  ab  to 
place  him  in  a  class  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  social  or  emotional  problems 
not  great  enough  to  classify  him  as 
.maladjusted:  in  either  or  both  of  the^e 
jireas,  or  poor  pinsical  coordination 
but  riot  severe  enough  to  categorize 
hin»  as  physically  limited. 

Responsibility  for  the  ^election  of 
the  LDS  has  been  placed  witlx-the  local 
school  superintendent  whn  has  been 
encouraged  to  choose  a  master  teacher 
from  his  own  staff  for  this  position.  If 
a  study  of  the  teacher's  educational 
Ixickgrouiid  indicated  the  need  for  fur- 
ther specialized  training,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  has  been  allowed  for 
this  requirement  to  be  met.  Finding 
the  right  individual  to  perform  this 
function  on  the  child  study  team  was 
and  continues  to  be  considered  the  nec- 
essary first  step. 

Because  the  lds  must  be  accepted  by 
the  classroom  teacher  if  meaningful 
clicinges  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  individual  .selected  for  the  position 
O     evidence,  through  experience  in 


the  classroom,  of  ha\ing  earned  the 
respect  of  other  teachers,  special  ser- 
\  ices  personnel,  and  the  school  admin- 
ibtratioii  with  whom  he  has  worked. 

Today,  the  lds  functions  1 )  as,  an 
educational  diagnostician,  wlib",  in 
conjimction  with  other  special  educa- 
tion personnel,  especially  the  psycliplo- 
gibt.  determines  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  child's  learning  disabilities ;  2) 
as  a  consultant,  to  the  classroom 
teacher  and  the  school  administration 
regarding  the  use  of  specific  teaching 
methods  and  materials  used  with  handf 
icapped  pupils;  3)  as  a  teacher  with  an 
indi\idual  handicapped- child  or  with 
small  groups  of  these  children  for  an 
indefinite  period,  of  time  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  child's  classroom 
teachers  planned  curriculum ;  and  4) 
as  a  member  of  the  child  study  team 
w  hich  is  responsible  for  the  identifica- 
tion program,  die  classification  exami- 
nation and  for  recommendation  to  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  place- 
ment of  pupils  studied. 

In  January  1968,  a  total  of  337 
learning  disabilities  specialists  served 
hi  the  public  schools  of  Xew^  Jersey. 

To  be  fully  approved  as  a  learning 
disabilities  specialist,  a  teacher  must 
gi\e  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
following  requirements : 

•  Three  years  of  successful  classroom 
teaching. 

•  A  bachelor  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited college. 

•  Ninety  clock  hours  of  supervised 
clinical  practicum. 

•  Permanent  New  Jersey  teacher  cer- 
tification. 

•  A  program  of  graduate  college 
studies  with  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  .semester  hours  credit  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  or  their  equivalent. 
(Work  in  the  double  starred  areas  is 
required.) 

Educatiun  of  the  handicapped** 
Learning  Theory** 
Physiological  Rases  of  Learning** 
Orientation  in  Psychological  Testing** 
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Remediation  in  Basic  Skills** 
DiagiJosis  of  Learning-Oisabilities** 
Correction  of  Learnnig  Disabilities** 
Group  Dynfinncs 

Methods 'and  Materials  for  Teaching  tlie  • 

'Emotionally-aml-Socially  Maladjusted 
Clirricuhnn  Dc\clopnient  in  the  'IVach- 

ing  of  the  Handicapped 
Ghild  Grow  til  and-Dcvelopnicut 
Teiiching  of  the  Culturally  Ilanduapped 
Teaching  of  Reading 
Interviewing  and  Counseling 
Educational  l-sycho!ogy 
.Cohimuhity  Resources 

The  education  oj  the  Jiandicapt>ed** 

•  History  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cational .ser\  ices  fur  children  in  each 
area  of  exceptionality. 

•  Study  of  present  services  and  re- 
search dealing  with  the  characteris- 
tics ufi  children  who  deviate  fruni  the 
norm  intellectualK ,  plu  sicalh ,  so 
cially,  and  emotionally. 

•  Evaluation  of  current  practices  in 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

•  Study  of  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tional practices  and  their  en\irun- 
Miientai  settings. 

Learning  theory** 

Study  of  what  motivation  is  and  its 
effect  on  learning. 

•  Study  of  leading  theories  of  learn- 
ing. 

•  Study  of  rewards  and  incentives. 

•  St'uly  of  interests. 

•  Study  of  a  climate  for  iearni?ig. 

Physioioijical  basrs  of  !i'annn(/** 

•  Study  of  the  neurological  de\elop- 
nient  and  physical  readine^^  of  the 
normal  child  for  learning. 

•  Study  of  abnormal  conditions  of 
health  which  contribute  to  iearnin}* 
disability. 

•  Study  of  metaijolic  and  infectious 
disorders  which  affect  learning 

Orientation  in  psychological  testing*"^ 

•  Overview  the  tests  applicable  to  ed- 
ucational psychology. 

•  Study  tlie  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical repo-ts  as  they  apply  to  tests 

4^  -dministered.     Study    the  appro 


priate  use  of  tests  and  the  frequent 
abuse  of  test  residts.  Study  of"4est 
construction  theory. 

Remediation  in  basic  skills** 

•  Specific  currecti\e  methods  and  ma- 
terials as  related  to  specific  diagnos- 
tic fmdings  used  hi  the  teachhig  of 
reading,  arithiiietic,  social  studies 
and  work  study  skills. 

•  Observation  of  actual  teaching  of 
children  who  are  emotionally  disr 
tiirbed  or  socially  maladjusted. 

Diagnosis  of  learning  disabilities** 

•  Study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
learning  disabilities  as  they  involve 
\isual  perception,  auditory  percep- 
tion, le\els  of  abstract  thinking,  in- 
tellectual functioning,  cultural  and 
medical  findings. 

•  Sttidy  of  the  methods  and  materials 
used  in  the  discovery  and  assess- 
ment of  learning  disability. 

•  Study  of  the  methods  in  arriving  at 
a  diagnosis  based  on  evidence  availa- 
ble. 

•  Study  of  ways  of  reporting  diagnos- 
tic findings. 

Correction  of  learning  disabilities** 

•  Study  of  methods  and  materials 
used  to  correct  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities based  on  specific  diagnostic 
findings. 

•  Study  of  methods  and  materials  to 
he  i»sed  to  compensate  for  irreversi- 
ble learning  disabilities. 

•  Study  of  the  use  of  time,  organiza- 
tion and  scheduling  as  corrective  de- 
vices. 


IRA  and  Reading  Certification 

in  Ohio 

IvKONA  Scott  Wkir 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Oliio^  City  Schools 

OURINC.  THK  TASi  eighteen  months  the 
Research    Coiiiniittee    of    the  Oliio 
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Readi.vg  and  Realism 


Council  of  IRA -has  directed  all  efforts 
ioward  a;  single  goal :  reading  certifica- 
tion ill  Ohio.  Developing  guidelines 
for  committee  action  was  similar  to 
planning  a  long,  liazardous  trip. 

The  beginning 

In  November  1966,  at  the  Ele\enth 
Annual  Reading  Conference  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  ira,  the  Research 
Committee  generated  the  spark  tliat 
lias  rhoyed  IRA  forward  on  the  road  to 
reading  p^rtification  in  Ohio.  The 
connnittee,  aware  tliat  ira  in  Ohio  is  a 
comparatively  small  but  very  dedicated 
organization,  cliarted  the  trip  carefully. 
\Ve  realized  that  much  help  would  he 
heeded  froin  others:  I)  permission 
from  the  State  Department,  2)  support 
from  powerful  educational  groups,  3) 
cooperation  of  ira  representatives  in 
all  sections  of  Ohio,  and  4)  consultant 
services  of  educational  leaders  who 
knew  the  road. 

Progress  in  il)()7 

By  January  1967,  direct  contact  had 
been  estal)lished  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  Our  meetinfj 
.with  members  of  the  Division  of 
Teacher  Kducation  and  Certification 
served  a  dual  purpose:  1)  ira  was  es- 
tablished as  a  dedicated,  competent  or- 
ganization with  valuable  services  to 
offer  toward  improving  reading  in- 
struction in  Ohio  and  2)  we  gained  in- 
sight relating  to  the  many  problems  we 
could  expect  to  encounter  along  the 
road  to  reading  certification. 

In  March  1967,  ira's  intention  to 
work  for  special  certification  in  read- 
ing was  pre5>e?iie(r  to  a  grouj)  of  key 
educators  representing  the  Oliio  Edu- 
cation Aijijociatiun  r^nd  the  Ohio  Coun- 
cil on  Teacher  Education.  These  or- 
gani/.atioiib  include  college  adniiiii.stra- 
tors,  state  department  personnel,  and 
public  school  representatives. 

On  May  16,  1967,  ira  was  invited 
to  participate  in  a  Targets  Conference 
^^'^"sored  by  the  State  Department  of 


Education.  Teacher  certification  in 
Ohio  was  reviewed  and  -discussed. 
Again,  ira's  hope  for  specialized  read- 
ing certification  wab  presented. 

During  the  siiiiinier  months,  we  took 
inventory  of  our  progress,  ira  had 
made  necessary  contacts  but  little  con- 
crete progrcbb  had  been  made  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  certification.  As  a 
result  of  careful  reassessment  of  the 
situation,  we  decided  to  reiuel  with  jet 
power.  In  December  1967,  tiiree  lead- 
ing Ohio  educators  joined  the  research 
group  as  consultants  to  the  committee: 
*Mary  Austin,  Case  Western  Reserve, 
Cleveland — whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  reading;  Bernard  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  certification  staff  in  the 
btate  department;  and  Harold  Wilson, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  Akron  Area  Council  of  ira  and  su- 
perintendent of  Cuyahoga  Falls  City 
Schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  December  1967 
meeting  of  the  Research  Committee, 
definite  plans  for  recommendations  for 
certification  were  resolved.  The  dis- 
cussion was  sometimes  stormy  and 
forceful  but  practical  and  productive 
suggestions  resulted.  The  recommen- 
dations that  were  eventually  accepted 
were  geared  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
and  problems  that  exist  hi  Ohio. 

The  problems 

Problems  relating  to  certification  can 
be  classified  into  three  major  cate- 
gories :  teacher  shortages,  time  ele- 
ments, .iiid  impersonal  factors. 

Teacher  sltortar/es 

The  impact  of  kska  Title  !  pro- 
grams. In  a  national  survey  (1967) 
made  by  ocira  Research  Chairman,  all 
50  btate  departments  of  education  and 
the  Di>trict  of  Columbia  returned  re- 
h|xmi>es  to  the  certification  question- 
naire. The  results  show  that  Ohio  is 
the  only  state  that  has  related  certifica- 
tion fur  remedial  subjects  directly  with 
fvSKA  Title  I  personnel. 

O 


Teacher  Education. 


The  Division  of  Teacher  Education 
and-GertificatiohrOhio  Department  of 
Education -released  several  certification 
guidelines  between  1966  and  1968. 
The  'contents'^refiect  the  serious  prob- 
^iem  of  tea^cher  shortage  related  to 
sta]ffi  ng  federal  pr o j  ect  s . 

X)n  February  4,  1966,  a  bulletin  (6) 
froni  the  director  of  certification  indi- 
cated the  need  for  finding  remedial 
reading  teachers  in  secondary  schools: 

May  call  to  ^  your  attention  ihe  state - 
;jneht  cbnccrnihg  Temporary  Certifica- 
tion-for  teachers  for  the  High  School 
(Grades  9-12)  Remedial  Reading  Pro- 
gram  urider  Title  I  of  tlie  Federal  Ele- 
mentary and.  Secondary  Ednration  Act. 
contained  in  a  Bulletin  dated  January  5. 
1966,^from  R.  A.  Horji,  to  ALL  School 
Administrators^  page  2  and  3. 

*It  means  sitnply  this;  No  one  will  be 
approved^  for  Temporary  Certification 
for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year 
(1965-66)  who  dpes  not  hold  a  Stan- 
dard Elementary  Certificate  of  Provi- 
siona)  ProfcssionaK  Permanent,  or  Life 
grade  (not  Cadet  or  Retraining)  and 
avho  does.hot  hold  a  Bachelor's  Dcg-ee 
from  an; approved,  accredited  institution. 
Such  Temporary  Certificate  WILI, 
NOT  he  renewed  for  1966-67  unless  the 
holder  thereof  has  completed  six  (6)  se- 
mester lipurs  of  an  approved  remedial 
reading  program,  details  for  which  will 
be  released  later  from  Mr.  Stephen's 
office. 

Resulting  from  further  pressures  to 
clarify  certification  for  employees  in 
Title  J  ESEA  Programs,  a  bulletin  (2) 
was  issued  April  15,  1966,  to  provide 
emergency  policies  of  certification  in 
ail  remedial  instruction.  The  guide- 
lines relating  to  certification  for  teach- 
ing remedial  reading  were : 

Remedial  Instruction 
1.  Reading 

a.  The  holder  of  an  elementary  cer- 
tificate, other  than  temporary,  is 
considered  properly  certificated 
for  teachinc^  remedial  reading  in 
grades  1-8,  inclusive. 

b.  The  liolder  of  provisional  or 
higher  grade  elementary  certifi- 
cate may,  upon  request  of  ttie  em- 
ploying superintendent,  be  granted 
a  temporary  certificate  for  the 
teaching  of  remedial  reading  in 
grades  9-12,  inclusive. 

c.  The  holder  of  a  provisional  or 
higher  grade  high  school  certifi- 
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cate.valid  for  the  tcaching.of  Eng- 
lish is  considered  properly  certifi- 
cated for  the  teaching  of  remedial 
reading  in  grades  7-12,,  inclusive, 
for  the  remainder  of  die  1965-66 
school  year.  Summer  1966,  and 
the  school  year  I966-I967,  but 
must  complete  two  courses  (4-6 
semester  hours)  in  remedial  read- 
ing toward  completion  of  a  teach- 
ing field  or  special  certificate  in^ 
remedial  reading  for  1967-1968 
and  years  following. 

d.  The  holder  of  provisional  or 
higher  grade  high  school  certifi- 
cate valid  for  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, may  upon  request  of  the 
employing  superintendent,  be 
granted  a  temporary^,  certificate 
for  the  teaching  of  refnediah read- 
ing in  the  elementary  school. 

e.  The  holder  of  either  a  high  school 
certificate  valid  for  the  teaching 
of  English,  or  an  elementary  cer- 
tificate issued  upon  the  baisis  of^a 
degree,  will,  upon  completion  of 
two  courses  (4-6  semester  hours) 
in  remedial  rrflrfmr?,  be  issued  a 
provisional  special  certificate  valid 
for  the  teaching_of  reniediaLread- 
i"g  in  grades  1-12,  inclusive. 

2.  Arithmetic  (Information  is. not  rele- 
vant to  this  manuscript.) 

3.  Temporary  certificates  issued  in  any 
field  under  the  above  conditions -will 
he  valid  for  one  year  only.  To_  con- 
tinue in  the  same  field  of  remedial 
teaching,  the  teacher  employed  under, 
such  certificate  will  be  required  to 
complete  two  courses  in  a  pattern  of 
remedial  instruction.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  these  courses  the  provisional 
si>ccial  certificate  will  be  issued. 

In  a  bulletin  {8)  issued  January  IS, 
1S)68,  aflecting  temporary  certification 
for  1968-69,  remedial  subjects  are 
listed  under  Actite  Shortages  and  in- 
clude not  only  rsea  Title  I  Programs 
but  similar  programs.  In  the  text  that 
follows,  look  for  the  expressions  indel- 
initely  and  //  be  desires.  These  state- 
ments hold  disturbing  implications  for 
future  certification  proposals. 

Remedial  subjects — Teachers  engaged 
in  ESEA  Title  I  and  similar  programs 
who  now  hold  temporary  certificates  for 
teaciiing  remedial  reading  or  remedial 
arithmetic    will   be    recertificated  for 
1968-69  upon  completion  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements :  ' 
1.  Teachers  with  standard  elementary 
certificates  teaching  in  grades  9-12: 
Renewal  of  the  temporary  certificate 
with  no  additional  course  work  re- 
quired. 
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2  Teachers  with  high  school  certificates 

 '_Jn.:English  _.or: jnathcmatiw  tcacliint^ 

remedial  subjects  in  grades  9-12: 
Completion  zoi  course  in  Techniques 
of  Remediation  and  cither  Psychol- 
ogy of  Reading  or  Methods  of  Teach- 
-   ing.  Arithmetic,  in  the  Elementary 
GradeV  whichever  is  appropriate  to 
the '  certificate  desired.'    The  hiRh 
rschbol- certificate  then  will  be  vali- 
dated for  the  remedial  subject. 
A  teacher  with: a  high  school  certifi- 
cate "'validated  f6f  a  remedial  subject 
may -.teach -the  subject  in  an  elementary 
grade  on  a  .temporary  elementary  ccrtifi" 
cate,  which  may  be  rtntwcd  indcfihUcly 
ivithout  additional  xvprk. 
-      ^  A  teacher  with:  an  elementary  certifi- 
cate may  teach  remedial  subjects  at  the 
elementary  level  without  furtlicr  certifi- 
cation. 'By  completing  the  courses  si>cc- 
ificd  for  sccohdarjr  teachers,  however,  he 

\ may.  have  the  certificate  endorsed  ^^r  the 
remedial  subject,  7/  he  desires. 

The  above  measures  are  attempts  to 
meet  ah  overvyhelming  demand  for 
reading  teachers  working  under  eska 
Tide  T.  The  stability  of  many  such 
programs  relies  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  federal  funding.  If  federal  funds 
shqtild-  be  reduced  or  removed,  some 
programs  may  be  cancelled  if  local 
boards  cannot  absorb  the  cost.  In 
"  short;  some  school  systems  ''onsider 
these  reading  positions  as  temporary 
as  the  temporary  certification  that  au- 
'  thorizes  the  teacher  to  work  in  such  a 
situation.  Established  minimum  stan- 
dards will  encourage  teachers  to  take 
specialized  training  and  thereby  st.ibi- 
"lize  and  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Shortage  of  trained  teachers.  A 
sliortage  of  trained  teachcr-s  and  a  defi- 
nite lack  of  specially  trained  teachers 
influence  the  reaction  of  st.ite  agencies 
regarding  certification  standards. 

The  1965  statistical  summary  made 
by  'ie  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
(7)  shows  that  only  9,388  new  teach- 
ers out  of  21,422  [X)tentLil  teachers 
prepared  in  Ohio  Colleges  chose  to 
give  teaching  service  in  Ohio.  This 
means  that  die  necessary  supply  must 
be  recruited  from  other  states  and 
n^or  areas  of  employment  or  that  un- 


trained i)crsonnel  must  l>e  granted 
lemiwrary  authorization  to  teach^ 

Adding  to  this  admitted  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  is  the  demand  of  fed- 
crally  funded  programs  that  in  1966 
alone  required  2,000  teachers  in  Ohio 
schools  (2).  In  the  fiscal  year  of 
1967,  there  were  869  Tide  I  projects 
recorded.  Over  600  of  these  projects 
were  related  to  reading  programs  (9). 

This  general  shortage  of  teachers 
combined  with  esea  Title  I  demands 
creates  the  necessity  for  temporary 
certification  in  many  situations. 
Established  minimuni  standards  would 
encourage  and  force  interested  teach- 
ers operating  under  temporary  mea- 
sures to  seek  specialized  training. - 

No  out-of-state  certification  rrcf- 
procity.  The  problem  of  recruiting 
ont-of-state  teachers  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  Ohio  has  no  certifica- 
tion reciprocity  with  oUier  states.  At 
least  AO  states  have  worked  out  opera- 
ble provisions  for  certification  reci- 
procity. Ohio  is  not  one  of  these  (3). 

Until  Ohio  has  minimum  standards 
for  comparing  and  evaluating  creden- 
tials for  outof-state  teachers,  the  pro- 
fessional qu;ility  of  reading  teachers 
transferring  into  Ohio  cannot  be  ade- 
quately determined. 

Lozv  standards  for  elementary  certi- 
fication. In  1951,  only  19  states  re- 
quired a  bachelor's  degree  for  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  certificate.  In  1967, 
A6  states  required  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Ohio  has  been  one  of  the  4  remaining 
states  delaying  to  meet  this  standard. 
After  September  1,  1968,  Ohio  will  re- 
quire a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  an  elementary 
teaching  certificate  (10).  The  Gidet 
Elementary  Certificate  will  not  be  is- 
sued after  October  1,  1968  (12), 

In  brief,  as  basic  certification  stan- 
dards are  impro\ed,  specialized  certifi- 
cation requirements  should  be  in- 
creased. 
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Teacher 

Time  clcfneuts 

Lack  of  adcifuatc  rcadtiuj  spetialisa' 
tion  training  centers.  Very  few  of 
Ohio's  51  public  and  private  colleges 
a'pproved  for  teacher  edncalion  offer 
programs  of  training  for  reading  spe- 
cialization. The  State  Department  is 
currently  reviewing  the  program  being 
offered  (J). 

It  is  understandable  that  certifica- 
tion agencies  can  hardly  recpiire  a 
teacher  to  5how  credit  for  areas  of  in- 
struction that  arc  not  j)ro\ided  hi  col- 
lege training  centers.  Yet,  sonic  col- 
leges j)r6bal)ly  will  not  develop  i  .'ces- 
sary  progranis  unless  a  certification  re- 
qnirenicnt  forces  tlieiii  to  act.  ^ 

Making  a  required  credit  conrsc 
available  is  of  no  \aliie  to  the  teacher- 
in-traii»::!g  for  reading  specialization 
unless  the  iubtrnctor  ih  by  training  and 
experience  a  reading  sj>ecialist.  Any 
instructor  or  graduate  .student  can  tell 
a -teachcr-in-t raining  lunx  to  teach  but 
only  an  experienced  master  teacher 
with  specialized  training  can  bliuw  the 
])Oteutial  teacher  what  he  needs  t»> 
know  and  do  in  order  to  become  a  re- 
sourceful, successful  reading  teacher. 

The  schools  of  education  in  teach- 
er-training institutions  need  to  take  a 
careful  and  coinpreheusive  look  at  the 
quality  of  staff  employed  to  train 
teachers.  Also,  colleges  need  to  reap- 
praise the  use  of  iiiexjMirieuced  gradu- 
ate students  in  training  new  teachers. 

This  problem  restated  means  that 
until  Ohio  is  eqiii])i)ed  to  train  reading 
specialists,  high -sounding  iniuinnmi 
standards  seem  ridiculous  to  experi- 
enced teachers  and  to  a  state  certifica- 
tion agency.  Colleges  in  Ohio  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  resj)oiisibility  to 
provide  programs  to  train  reading 
teachers.  Schools  of  education  iniist 
establish  effective  training  centers  that 
meet  the  demands  for  uiiniinnni  staii 
dards  if  reading  certification  is  to  be- 
come a  reality. 

^  ^tate  government  procedures.  In 
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'uitiatiug  new  certification  for  sjKcial- 
ize(b  areas  of  instrnctiou,  iiiauy  legal 
ste])s  must  t>c  considered. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  tlie 
j)olicy  making  body  for  Ohio  Schools. 
This  board  was  created  in  1956  and  is 
composed  of  members  from  each  of  the 
congressional  districts  elected  for  six- 
year  terms  (5).  Among  odier  respon- 
sibilities, these  ineuiber.s  prescrilic  iiiiu- 
iiiinm  school  standards  and  determine 
who  should  teach  and  liow  they  should 
Ik?  prepared.  The  board^s  decisions  in 
these  two  responsible  areas  control  the 
future  of  IKA  proposals  for  specialized 
reading  certification. 

State  goveruinent  regulations  in 
Ohio  (•/)  require  that  a  request  for  a 
new  area  of  certification  be  j)resented 
to  a  selected,  representative  p.tnel  of 
state  department  personnel.  If  the 
recomniendatious  are  accej)ted,  the 
sugj^ested  standards  iiiiist  be  made 
available  to  the  j)iiblic  for  one  year. 
Following  this  period  of  time,  a  second 
hearing  will  be  held  at  which  time  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  reconnneuda- 
tioii. 

/  mpcrsonal  factors 

The  impact  of  packaged  curricula, 
A  strong  impersonal  force  that  affects 
certification  problems  is  the  method  hy 
wiiicli  federal  funds  are  often  si)eiit  by 
schools.  The  effect  of  federal  efforts 
to  influence  educational  standards 
seems  almost  unbelievable.  As  federal 
funds  pour  in.  many  schools,  in  des- 
j)eratio!i  to  meet  imposed  deadlines, 
choose  packaged  curricula  and  pack- 
aged audiovisual  materials.  Large 
corporations  are  taking  over  many  ed- 
ucational supply  finiis  and  text  book 
couipaines.  The  combination  of  at- 
tractive j)ackagipg  and  increased  sales 
pressure  practiced  by  large  corpora- 
tioub  calls  for  careful  and  professional 
<leciMoiis  in  ^electing  educational  mate- 
rials. A  well-trained  read'  ig  teacher 
is  needed  in  local  schools  to  evaluate 
the  contents  of  packaged  niaterials. 
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The  need  for  functional  and  effective 
Mnstructional'Tcading -nintcrial  is  too 
great  to  risk  making  an  nnwisc  pur- 
chase; 

The  impact  of  cpmvtcrcial  reading 
centers.  With  the  advent  of  federal 
funding  of  programs  outside  the  usual 
school  operations  and  organizations, 
commercial  reading  centers  are  spring- 
ing up  in  Ohio.  Until  the  state  of 
'  Ohjq  estabfislies  and  rccpiires  educa- 
tional training  standards  for  personnel 
employed  to  work  with  children  in 
such  centers,  parents  cannot  l>e  as- 
sured that  the  '^teacher"  hired  to  he  a 
clinician,,  diagnostician,  and  remedia- 
tion specialist  meets  any  required  stan- 
dards for  tcacliing.  Until  such  coui- 
mercial  ventures  are  required  by  Ohio 
law  to  meet  specialized  reading  certifi 
cation  standards,  the  centers  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  o|)erate  as  long  as 
they  meet  health  and  sanitation  stan- 
*dards.  These  latter  standards  arc 
strictly  enforced  in  Ohio. 

Present  status 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  couipli- 
catcd  certification  j)roblenis  that  exist 
in  Ohio,  the  commit  tee  wisely  decided 
upon  minimum  standards  that  would 
establish  recognition  for  rcaduig  as  a 
specialized  area  by  certificatiou. 

Tliree  educators  in  the  field  of  col- 
lege reading  selected  the  required  5ui)- 
ject  areas  (//)  on  the  basis  of  practi- 
cal ap|)lication  for  use  by  prospective 
reading  teachers:  Mary  Anstui.  Ger- 
trude Badger,  and  Marjorie  Snyder. 
The  following  areas  inclicate  the  re- 
sults of  their  deliberations : 

A  inhiliniini  of  9  sancMcr  hours  in  the 

following  special  areas : 

L  Foundations  or  Snrvcy  of  KcadinK 
Philosopliy — psychology  and  sociol- 
ogy of  teaching  reading .  tlic  scope 
and  sequence  of  reading  instruction 

— 3  semester  hour^i 

2.  Diaguosts  and  Correction  of  Reading 
DifTicul ties— Causes  of  reading  diffi- 
culties.  diagnostic  techniques  and  in- 
struments; corrective  procedures  and 
materials 

Q  — 3  semester  hours 
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3.  Laboratory  Praciice  in  Readh'.g  !nj- 
l>roycnient--St'j>crviscd  field  jexj>cri» 
ence  in  diagnosis  and  renialiattoii 

—3  semester  hours 

All  final  reconuueudations  for  mini- 
nunn  standards  are  based  on  decisions 
made  by  the  Research  Conimhtee. 

The  brochure  of  recommendations 
has  been  mailed  to  all  .sujKTihtendents 
in  Ohio,  all  local  and  state  ika  mem- 
bers, key  personnel  at  the  "State  De- 
partment of  Education,  selected  princi- 
pals in  Ohio,  and  all  directors  of 
teacher  education  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  reactions  of  Ohio  educators  to 
the  reconunendatious  have  been  very 
favorable. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  direc- 
tor of  Certitication  that  a  hearing  for 
presentation  of  recommendations  will 
l)e  hcliednled  with  the  state  board. 

On  the  road  to  certification,  travel 
ha:,  been  slow  and  at  tunes  frustrating, 
but  the  spark  of  liO|)e  generated  in  i\^o- 
veuiber  1966.  lias  grown  larger  and 
brighter  as  we  glimpse  the  possibility 
of  success.  Until  then,  we  are  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting.  . . . 
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Teacher  Aide  Experiences  as  a 

Supplement  to  Reading  Method.s 

Courses 

Ruth  Gallaxt 
J  Indiana  University 

THE  isoLATiox  of  the  preservice 
teacher  from  the  realistic  demands  of 
the  elementary  classroom  .seemed  to 
one  group  of  educators  to  impose  seri- 
'^Ms  limitations  on  preservice  teacher 
education  courses.  Experimentation 
^  on  several  fronts  appeared  es.sential  if 
this  gap  hetweeh  teaciicr  preparation 
and  classroom  practice  \v;i<  to  be  less- 

 eued  .  „  „ 

The  concern  of  these  educators  with 
this  problem  led  to  a  coordinated  effort 
by  a  team  of  college  personnel  in  the 
School  of  Education  of  Indiana  I'ni- 
versity  and  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  four  schools  in  the  Mloomin<^ton 
Metropolitan  System  to  provide  a  .se- 
ries of  classroom  experiences  for  ele- 
mentary education  majors.  The  class 
room  experiences  were  integrated  with 
"lethods  courses  for  which  the  col- 
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lege  personnel  were  responsible.    In  ; 

addition,  the  experiences  were  planned  : 

^o  as  to  provide  a  gradual  phasing-in  , 

to  the  teaching  program  through  a  se-  [ 

rkj  of  teacher-pupil  contacts,  starting  : 

with  tutorial  sessions  for  one  or  two.  | 
children  and  ending  with  a  sequence  of.   .  1 

several    lessons   for  a  classroom  of  ; 

thirt)  to  thirty-five  children.  These  ! 
experiences  directly  preceded  the  stu- 

(lent  teaching  semester.  i 

Description  of  tlie  general  program  l 
Students  in  the  program  were  en-  I 
rolled  in  four  methods  courses,  lan- 
guage arts,  science,  math,  and  social  :i 
stitdies.    The  students  met  with  the  ^1 
college    professors   in    classes   tliree  1 
times  a  week  and  the  same  professors  } 
supervised  the  experiences  in  the  locaf 
elementary  classrooms,  each  professor 
assigned  to  one  school  with  ten  to 
twelve  college  students.  ] 
(For  lack  of  a  better  tide,  teacher  : 
aides  experiences  was  the  term  used  to 
identify  the  classroom  e.xperiences.  It 
should  be  evident,  however,  that  tl'^e  i 
students  were  not  to  perfonn  the  rou- 
tine clerical  duties  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  teacher  aide  assistance.) 

The  involvement  of  the  methods 
ctnirbe  professors  in  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  the  elementary  class-  ^ 
room  experiences  was  essential  to  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, integration  of  die  principles  and 
procedures  discussed  in  .  methods 
courses  widi  classroom  practices,  utili- 
zation of  classroom  situations  to  ilhis- 

— t  rate— !>r  obi  ems— and—procedures— conr-  : 

mon  to  each  instructional  area,  and 
provision  of  limited  small-scale  teach- 
ing experiences  in  which  students 
could  apply  teaching  principles  and  use 
the  materials  and  procedures  suggested 
in  die  college  classroom.  A  major  ad- 
vantage lay  in  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  students  alternative  teaching 
procedures,  to  analyze  student  lessons, 
and  to.  provide  consistent  feedback  on 
improvement  of  teach.ne  practices.  t 
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It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  facnlty 
team- who  phuinecl  the  prujcct  that  the 
classroom  experiences  wouKI  he  closely 
supervised  or  tightly  i>tructure(l  b\  the 
coiiege  faculty.  Tfiey  \ie\ved  the  proj- 
ecLas  a  copperative  effort  In  the  local 
schools  and  the  nniverait\  to  pn)\i(le  ii 
realistic  context  for  the  methods 
xonrsea,  Joint  planning  .-^essiuns  t>f  the 
professors,  and  clabbrooai  teach ers  at 
the  beginning  of  each  .^eniebter  and 
brief  coriMiltatiohs  at  the  thne  of  each 
school  ubit  prdviiled  direction  and 
served  to  clarify  j)urpuhe3  and  proce- 
dures as  needed.  The  degree  Miper 
vision  of  students  by  unixcr^it)  faoultj 
varied  I  nit  a  general  rule  uf  tlunnh  of 

-  .three  \ii)iti>-in  each  eighi  week  .^csHon 
P^revailed.  Tlie  tiniiiig  .uul  amount  of 
student  participation  in  the  clabsroom 
was  left  to  the  dibcrctiun  of  the  cla>a- 
rooni  teacheru.    The  respun^e  of  the 

'  teacherb  and  principalb  was  \er\  gen- 
erous:; ob\  iouuly,  their  intere>t  in  the 
project  wab  \ital  to  itb  effecti\enei>b. 

At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  stu- 
dents shifted  clabbroonih.  therel)\  gain- 
ing experience  at  both  piimar>  .mcl  in- 
termediate levelb.  The  impact  of  thi^ 
change  wai>  particularK  e\iilent  in  the 
language  arts  area.  Students  .strug- 
gled at  first  to  acconnnudate  their  lan- 
guage ai  d  idcib  to  the  different  matnr- 
,  /  levels^  hut  found  the  e.\f>erience 
most  revealing  of  themaches  a> 
prospective  teachers  a::<l  of  diildren  in 
terms  of  growth  and  development. 

The  elementary  da-v^rooniA  provided 
teaching  experieuceb  in  all  four  of  tlie 


methods  areas:  .sociaffttrnfie^.  math, 
science,  and  language  art^.  The  focus 
of  this  paper  is  on  the  relationship  and 
value  of  the  experiences  U>  the  teach- 
ing of  reading. 

Kinds  of  chmroom  iwpcricni  cs 

The  professors  in  each  of  the  four 
methods  areas  prepared  a  li>t  of  rec- 
ommended elementary  cla.«>>rt>oni  expe- 
riences. At  the  bugge^titju  of  the 
Q    sroom  teachers,  tlie  profe.^.^or.^  indi- 
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cated  three  or  four  activities  in  each 
metliodb  area  that  vv<;ul(l  generally  he 
recpiired  of  all  <jf  the  students.  Final 
decision  for  choice  t>f  activities  rested 
with  the  classroom  teacher,  however, 
and  variation  hi  kinds  of  activities 
within  and  among  classrooms  was 
strongly  supported. 

Selection  of  the  recommended  activi- 
ties was  ha^ed  on  the  ^alue  of  the  ex- 
perience for  integration  with  the  meth- 
ods courses,  realization  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  inexperience  of 
the  .students,  md  the  restrictions  which 
had  to  be  phued  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side planning  to  be  required  of  stu- 
dents. In  \  ievv  of  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents v\ere  >pending  two  full  mornings 
each  week  in  the  elementary  class- 
rooms, it  was  agreed  that  little,  if  any, 
aihiitional  .stud\  time  should  he  spent 
on  les.son  planning.  The  classroom 
teachers  agreed  that  portions  of  the 
twu  mornings  spent  in  the  classrooms 
could  be  .set  aside  for  student  platming 
sessi(ms. 

Forms  were  provided  on  which  stu- 
dents reported  the  amount  of  time 
.spent  working  in  each  methods  area, 
kinds  t>f  activities,  and  size  of  groups 
with  which  they  worked.  Space  was 
provided  on  this  required  weekly  re- 
port for  describing  difiiculties  or  r  - 
ing  questi(m.s:  professors  either  wrote 
brief  answer.^  or  arranged  to  discuss 
the  proi)lem  with  the  student. 
I^eedback  (ibtained  from  these  reports 
<rave  valuable  clue-  to  the  needs  of  the 
students,  and  the  levels  of  insight  mto 
f  hrfeactiing^lejr^  ; 


l^luisc  I — observation 

The  first  week  was  set  aside  for  ob- 
servation in  the  classroom.  Students 
were  urged  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  basal  materials,  to  observe  the 
levels  of  reading  conq)etencics  within 
and  among  the  reading  groups,  to  note 
what  provisions  the  teachers  made  for 
individual  differences,  and  to  check  the 
availabilit)  and  composition  of  supple- 
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nientary  material  iiichuling  cLi>%njum 
and  scliool  libraries. 

The  imjKict  of  these  iWKt  Ii.ilf  ila\.>  of 
observation  \va^  iniinedialel\  reflected 
in  sludciit  concern  o\er  the  range  uf 
rcadihg  abilit\  within  •..it  grade  Ic\el 
and  the  i.inpHcations  wf  thi>  r.uige  in 
terms  of  tlieir  preparatiu^i  for  tea\.hing 
children  to  read.  The  nece.>>it\  ui 
having  a  wide  range  uf  -up|ilenient.ir\ 
inatenals  a\ailable  fur  c!a.-»ruoni  n^e 
was  brodght  forcibU  home  to  them 
also.  Like  many  a  beginning  teacher, 
tliey  were  little  aware  ui  the  >pecial 
needs  of  the  above  a\  erage  reader  but 
very  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  low- 
achiever. 

Phase  2 — ivorkimj  ii-ith  individmih 

Attention  to  individual  pnpild 
marked  tite  second  ^tage  of  the  pha>- 
nig-in  to  teaching  proce^^  Teacher.-* 
had  been  specifically  reipieMed  to  limit 
the  anion  111  of  individnal  liejlp  ofl  ered 
b\-  stndents  to  problem  render^*,  temp 
ting  as  this  alternati\e  appeared  to 
Inisy  teacher^  Instead,  contact  with 
hidividnal  children  at  all  le\els  of 
learning  competencies  wa>  ^et  as  a 
goal. 

Students  coaciieil  pnpiU  prepring 
oral  reading  presentational  tor  an  audi 
ence  of  clasbmate>.  re\ie\ved  Icssoiis 
vvith  children  w  ho  had  been  al):>ent.  a^- 
sisted*  children  in  the  e\alnation  and 
correction  of  completed  assiginncnts. 
snpcnised  special  skill  ilrill  sej,Mon> 
with  one  or  two  pupil>.  and  gniiletl  the 
better  readers  in  supplementary  en- 
rfchnient  activities.  At  thi>  le\el  of 
participation  the  teacher-*  cnntinued  to 
do  niost  of  Ihe  plaiming.  The  students 
then  implemented  the«^e  plans,  occa- 
sionolly  supplementing  them  if  it  were 
nee<lc(l  and  th.ey  were  equal  to  the 
task. 

Phase  3 — small  group  in.struKtion 

In  the  third  phase,  the  f«>cu.s  wa5  on 
small  group  instructiim.    Stiulent.s  and 
planned  activities  fur  grunp> 
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of  children,  the  si/e  of  the  groups 
\arying  from  three  to  ten.  Prepara- 
tion of  a  dramatic  skit  based  on  a 
previous  reading  lesson,  practice  ses- 
sions on  word-attack  skills,  commit- 
tee assigmncnts.  instruction  in  the  use 
uf  tlie  librarv  facilities,  and  of  refcr- 
ciKL  tools,  the  opportunities  were  lim- 
itless. Techni(|ues  for  establishing 
s[iecial  groupings  aiul  the  handling  of 
inter  and  intra  group  relatiuiiships  be- 
came issues  of  critical  significance  in 
the  methods  courses. 

The  first  of  the  required  riCtivities  in 
the  language  arts  area  slipped  into 
place  here.  Students  were  to  select  a 
story  to  read  or  tell  to  a  group  c  f  chil- 
dren, using  an  introduction  which 
related  the  story  to  e.Nperiences  of 
the  children  and  to  provide  a  simple 
folluw-up  activity.  Because  of  its  high 
interest  appeal  for  children,  this  proved 
tu  be  a  verv  satisfactory  initial  e.xperi- 
encc  in  handling  a  group. 

in  a  second  recpiired  activity,  stu- 
dent <  presented  the  new  vocabulary 
words  tor  one  reading  group.  Most  of 
the  students  followed  the  procedures 
set  bv  the  teacher  or  basal  reader 
guidebook,  a  few  ventured  forth  with 
ideas  gathered  from  outside  readings. 
Stutlents  then  devised  a  simple  scheme 
for  checking  pupil  retention  of  the  vo- 
otbularv  .md  plamied  for  reviewing 
and  reteaching  the  words  to  tliose  clii!- 
tlren  vvIuj  neeilcil  this  ailditional  work. 
Student  comments  cm  the  diffeiences 
anumg  pupils  in  the  amotmt  of  reten- 
tion provided  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  teaching-learning  process,  idrntify 
probable  causes  for  lack  of  learning  or 
retention  of  l^!ar.  ng.  and  suggest  tech- 
nitpies  for  helping  children  who  needed 
additior.al  reinforcement. 

A  third  required  group  activity  was 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  a 
guided  oral  reading  lesson.  This  par- 
ticular activ^y  was  selected  to  provide 
(jpportunitv  for  discus.sion  and  n.sc  of 
the  many  alternatives  to  the  round 
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robin  practice  common  to  elementary 
classfopms.  Stndcntb  found  this  activ- 
ity-a  more  di|ficult  one  to  handle  hi 
that  Jt  reqiiired.precise  timing  in  order 
to  mesh  with  the  classroom  teacher's 
-ongoing:  program,  and  the  planning 
and;imcmg  of  the  lesson  were  key  fac- 
tors in  its  success.  Under  optional  ac- 
tivities^ther  suggestion  had  been  made 
that:  the  student  be  given  opportunity 
to  work  ^vith  each  reading  group. 
Students  \yefe  doing  this  in  almost 
every  classroom  and  this  gave  them 
several  opportunities  to  teach  guided 
oral  reading  lessons  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  optional  activities  included  ac- 
tivities in  all  of  the  language  arts 
areas."  Students  worked  with  individ- 
ual: children  who  needed  help  in  writ- 
ing a^dspell  ihg.  They  assisted  small 
.groups  with  the  preparation  of  bulletin 
boards  .or  interest  corner  displays.  In 
general,  students  were  involved  in  a 
wide  ninge  of  learning  activities. 

Phase  4 — total  class  instruction 

Presentation  of  a  book  talk  in  which 
the  student  introduced  several  books 
by  the  same  author  or  bookh  grouped 
around  one  theme  was  the  only  re- 
quired reading  activity  hi  which  the 
sUident  worked  with  o  total  classroom 
group.  Under  optional  activities,  se- 
lecting and  sharing  of  poetr\  was  sug- 
gested. Tn  a  second  optional  acti'.iry. 
students  corrected  a  langtiage  arts  as 
signment  and  anaUzed  pupil  re^puiises 
to  determine  which  children  needed 
additional  teaching  and  practice.  Stit- 
dents  analyzed  the  work  of  the  total 
group  in  this  activity  but  actually 
worked  with  individuals  or  groups  in 
the  reteacliing  session. 

Classroom  teachers  and  college  pro- 
fessors were  agreed  lliar  those  students 
who  showed  evidence  of  siifticieiil  con- 
fidence and  leaching  ability  to  handle  a 
large  group  should  be  given  several 
opportunities  to  do  so.  For  some  of 
^    students,  however,  it  seemed  best 
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to  defer  experience  at  this  level  and 
depth  until  they  were  doing  their  sin- 
dent  teaching  and  would  be  full  par- 
ticipants in  a  total  classroom  program. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  oj  the 
program 

Placed  in  teaching  situations  in 
which  the  complexities  of  the  class- 
room had  to  be  faced  head-on,  students 
began  to  apply,  evahiate,  and  question 
teaching  principles  and  practices. 
Comments  -^n  the  teacher  aide  reports 
were  frankly  revealing  of  what  stu- 
dents saw  as  limitations  in  their  pre- 
service  preparation.  In  addition,  the 
relatively  free,  nonevaliiative  condi- 
tions under  which  students  were  work- 
ing in  the  classrooms  made  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  them  to  admiffo  failure 
and  to  e.\aiiiiiie  unsuccessful  lessons 
with  objectivity.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  students,  in  analyzing  a  par- 
ticular lesson  which  they  had  planned 
and  taught,  to  piii|)oint  the  specific 
point  at  which  their  own  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  what  to  teach  or  how  to 
teach  had  imdermincd  ^tlieir  efTective- 
iiess  as  teachers.  The  value  of  these 
insights  into  their  own  deficiencies  lies 
in  its  timing:  students  were  becoming 
sensitive  to  what  it  was  that  they 
needed  to  know  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  courses  designed 
to  assist  them  in  learning  these  things. 

Students  brought  leacher-constrncted 
materials  and  ideas  to  class;  they  re- 
turned to  classrooms  with  alternative 
strategics  and  materials.  The  cross- 
^fctttUzatiQa  of  elementary  and  collcf,^^ 
classrooms  and  the  sharing  of  nintual 
eoncerns  by  prospective  teachers,  in- 
service  teachers,  and  education  profes- 
sors gave  evidence  of  being  stiiiiiilathig 
and  prof^Mclive  for  all  who  were  in- 
volved. 

Asked  to  identify  the  major  contri- 
bution of  the  experiences  in  the  ele- 
mentary clai/Srooms  to  their  profes- 
sional preparation,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents were  agreed  that  the  |)ersoiial  in- 
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;  volvehient  with  children  and  teachers 

revived  their  initial  coiiiniitnient  to 
teaching  and.  gave  this  particular  se- 
mester of  professional  preparation  a 
*      zest  and  vitality  which  they  found  ex- 

l  citing.  This  in  itself  seemed  sufficient 
justification  to  continiie  the  experi- 

i         mental  semester. 

'  Candid  appraisal  of  the  program  In 

^         the  faculty  involved  in  the  project  and 

^  P^'l^r  interested  professional  person ^ 
brouglft  three  major  criticibnib  to  the 
fore:  1)  the  two  tnornings  per  week 
spent  in  "  the  elementary  classrooms 

^  lessened  the  time  availahle  to  the  stu- 
dent for  SiUdy  and  preparation  of 
course  work  assignments:  2)  proce- 
dures seen  in  the  classroom  did  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  {)roced'..res  rcc- 
onimended  in  the  college  niei!u»ds 
courses:  and  3)  studeius  were  somc- 

]  times  involved  in  teaching  situations 
for  whicli  they  were  not  {jrcpared.  for 

>:         e.\aniple.  working  with  disabled  re.id- 

-         ers  when  tliey  were  not  conipetcnl  to 

5         handle  learning  problems  of  this  com- 

r  plexity. 

These  are  valid  criticisms.  They 
cannot  be  disproved.  What  remains 
to  be  seen  is  the  extent  to  which  the 

5  stateil  criticisms  can  be  ameliorated 
and  whether  the  advant.iges  of  the 
total  program  outweigh  diCbe  disad 

"         vantages.    In  the  iniercbtb.  however. 
.  lessening  -Ul  three  dibacKantages.  the 
fullowitig  ct»;p.->  .ire  now  under  cun.sid- 

^         eration : 

I.  The  amount  of  lime  s»icnt  in  the  cU 
emcntary  classroom  when  considered  as 

7  .t  dclciion  of  time  available  lor  study 

cm  best  be  jitstiHcd  by  ibe  CKieni  lo 
whicii  il  reinforcir<J  ibe  nielti<KU  courses. 
A  more  precise  inief*rniion  of  recpiircd 
classroom  aciiviiies  uiih  tneilu^ls  coiir>e 
assignment  \\oi\U\  he  one  inean»  of  in 
creasing  llie  reinforcement  value.  Care- 

^  ful  confide  ra  I  ion  bas  lO  be  given  also  lo 

ibe  amount  of  classroom  ex pericntc  fn.nj 
wbicb  niaxinnini  leurniiii;  value  can  b? 
realized.  A  disiinciton  among  sitident^ 
.according  to  tbeir  need  fur  eiilur  nio:c 
or  less  of  ibcsc  c.Kpertcncc>  needs  lo  be 
made. 

\  2.  The  discrepancy  hei\%cen  classroom 

;  Q    cticcs  and  ibe   procedure.*;  rcconi- 

;  ERIC 
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mended  in  leather  preparaiion  conrses 
bas  been  documenied  as  a  na  lion  wide 
failing.    Tb-.»  i»oieniial   impaci   of  ihe 
leaclier  aide  piugram  on  ibis  problem 
lies  in  ibe  esiablisbment  of  a  sirong 
working  bond  beiween  ibe  nieibods  pro- 
lessors  .and  ibe  cl.issroom  leacbcrs,  a  ^ 
bond  wbicb  holds  promise  for  uiihzing 
♦he  sirengibs  of  boib  ibe  improvcmtni  : 
oi  prcservicc  leacber  edncaiion.  Such  an  I 
alliance  conid  well  serve.  10  i  nrove  ibe 
U.Hbing  praciice.s  of  lx»lb  ibe  professor  ; 
and  Ibe  leacber.   The  sirenglh  of  ibr        .  l 
>nppori  received  from  ibe  parllcipaling  ' 
>t.buJ>  .ind  ihe  gonerosiiy  Willi  which  ^ 
classroom  icacbcr^  in  ibe  project  gave  of 
ihnc  ^nd  cITort  is  concrcic  evidence  of 
ih-jir  wilhngnes.<  10  be  involved  in  ibe 
improvemtni  of  ibe  preparaiion  of  new  : 
leacbers. 

Wbai  is  needed  here  is  workshop  liinc  : 
in  wbicb  professors  and  leacbers  can 
plan  lo^ciiicr  ibeir  coninbniions  to  ibe 
prose*' vice  program,  can  bring  into  the 
open  and  .aiicmpi  10  resoUc  any  diflfer- 
cnccs  iu  viewfHjints.  and  can  learn  from 
each  oiber.  A  preschool  work>hop  of 
five  10  I  en  days  bniiressed  by  several 
Sainrday  sessions  would  sci  ihc  stage 
lor  increased  coll.aboraiion, 

3  The  desire  of  ihe  classroom  teacher 
10  nse  some  portion  of  ihe  leacber  aide's 
lime  in  specbl  assistance  for  the  dis- 
able*l  reader  is  tmdcrstanc'able.  The 
problem  was  noi  one  of  jnslifying  the 
participation  of  ihe  sindeni  in  ihls  leach- 
ing siinan'on  bnt  in  ibe  need  for  careful 
planning  and  direciion  of  ihe  sindent  by 
the  elemcniary  le.acber. 

in  one  school,  advanced  graduate 
^ludenls  majoring  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  were  asked  to  assist  with  the 
program.  They  instructed  ten  teacher 
aides  in  the  use  ot  a  simplified  diagnos- 
tic instrument,  assisted  each  student  in 
the  evaluation  and  interpretation  of  the 
lest  results,  demonstrated  the  use  of 
matcrinis  directed  toward  the  5nif)rove- 
incnt  of  specific  skills,  and  assisted 

witli  the  iupernsion  of  the  remedial  - 

sessions.  Two  graduate  students 
worked  with  ten  teacher  i  "des. 
Whether  this  is  an  effective  supple- 
ment to  the  undergraduate  program 
remains  to  he  ^  en.  as  well  as  tlie  feasi- 
hility  of  doing  .t  with  70  to  80  sta- 
<lents.  It  appeared  to  he  of  value  to 
the  graduate  students  in  that  it  fitted 
in  very  well  with  the  practicuni  re- 
(juiremeuts  for  .advanced  students  pre- 
paring for  supervisory  positions. 
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Clarke  Collej^e 

THE  USK  of  videotape  recor<l<  has 
been  found  to  be  ?n  effective  nietliod  of 
educating  reading;  teachers.  Through 
them  a  detailed  study  of  individual 
teaching  styles,  teaching  techniques 
common  to  all  disciplincb,  and  inethodb 
unique  to  reaoing  instruction  can  be 
accomplished  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently  tha!!  by  traditional 
Q  'lods  of  observation  and  evaluation. 


Achieving  Closure 
KoMvcrbal  Cues 
Control  of  Participation 
Obtaining  Attending  Behavior 
Use  of  Appropriate  Frames  of  Refer- 
ence 

In  addition  to  the  technical  teaching 
.skills,  a  series  of  reading  microlessons 
has  been  developed  by  the  prarticuni 
supervisors.  These  brief  lessons  arc 
concerned  with  the  word  analysis  and 
comprehension  skills  normally  taught 
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The  acid  test  for  this  program  lies  in 
the -teaching  performance  uf  these  stu- 
dents  once  they  are  in  their  own  class- 
rooms. The  need  for  valid  and  recog- 
nized means  of  evaluating  teaching 
competencies  remains  critical.  Evalua- 
tion is  essential,  however,  if  effective 
revisions  in  the  prbgrar.i  are  to  be 
made. 

Summary 
The  integration  of  the  methods 
courses  with  teacher  aide  experiences 
in  Ibcai  elementary  classrooms  is  one 
;part  of  Indiana  University's  ex|)eri- 
niental  project,  tea.m,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion through  Applied  Methods.  A  se- 
ries of  planned  experiences  leads  the 
student  into  teaching  situations 
gradually  increasing  co!nplexst>  and 
depth.  The  activities  in  the  elemen- 
tary classroom  arc  integrated  with  the 
teaching  principles  and  procedures 
presented  in  the  methods  courses 
which  are  taught  concurrently.  The 
increased  sensitivity  of  the  students  to 
teaching  and  learning  probienis  ap- 
pears to  have  strong  potential  fur  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  their  prep- 
aration as  teachers  of  reading. 


The  Use  of  Videotape  Recorders 
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For  this  reason,  the  use  of  videotape 
has  become  standard  procedure  for  all 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  developmental 
reading  practicum  in  the  E.xperienced 
Teacher  Fellowship  Program  in  Read- 
ing at  Clarke  College. 

.Microteaching 

hi  our  reading  practiami  the  video- 
tape recorder  is  utilized  for  micro- 
teaching.  This  is  a  scaled-down  teach- 
nig  encounter :  The  teacher  teaches 
very  short  lessons,  five  to  ten  minutes, 
to  small  groups  of  4  to  6  students  (1). 
Hetause  the  lessons  are  short,  the 
teacher  can  teach,  evaluate,  and  re- 
teach  a  number  of  lessons  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Reteaching 
ca:i  continue  I'.ntil  the  teacher  demon- 
*strates  proficiency  in  the  skill  being 
considered. 

During  the  niicroteaclniig  e.xercises 
llie  teacher^  develop  competence  in 
using  a  imniber  of  technical  teaching 
>kills  (/)  which  they  are  e.xpected  to 
utilize  in  classroom  reading  instn  ~- 
lion.  These  skills  can  be  employed  in 
all  content  areas  and  at  all  grade  levels 
including  college  teaching  and  are  by 
no  iiteans  unique  to  die  teaching  of 
reading.  Their  inijior.tance  cannot  be 
over  emphasized.  The  technical  teach- 
ing skills  are  concerned  with  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  the  teaching-learning 
act: 

Questioning 
Reinforcement  ' 
Discussioti 
StiinuUis  Variation 
I'rovidinjr  Fcedbsck 
 Recognizing  .Attending  Rchavior 
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in  developmental-  reading  programs. 
-Since  kiiowledge^of  reading  skills  is 
vital;  thq  teachers  are  re(|uired  to  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  teaching  these 
lessons.  The  word  analysis  lessons 
were  adapted  primarily  from  Iqssop.s  in 
teacher's  nianuajs  (2)  and  a  reading 
iiiethods  text  (4)  while  lessonf^  in 
compfehehsion  were  designed  in  the 
areas  suggested  by  Barrett  in  his  tax- 
oiibhiy  of  cognitive  and  aft'ective  di- 
mensions of   reading  comprehension 

It  is  with  the  reading  lessons — the 
presenting  of  reading  skill where 
liiost  eniphasis  is  placed  by  the  super- 
visors; HoueVer,  the  technical  teach- 
ing skills  are  also  stressed  because  of 
their  inherent  role  in  effective  teaching 
ill  all  disciplines. 

The  microt caching  ordinarily  takes 
place  during  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning  when  nioat  teacherA  huki  their 
reading  lessons.  Children  to  be  taught 
in  the  niicrole^son  leave  their  clasb- 
room  for  the  short  period  of  the  le^bun. 
The  students  imuKed  are  seldom  uut 
of  their  classroom  for  more  than  eight 
minutes.  During  the  one  hmir  reading 
period  two  teaclier>  are  both  able  to 
teach  and  reteach  at  least  i>ne  lesbon. 

The  supervibor'b  rule  is  one  of  a  bi- 
lent  obber\cr  during  the  tenJiing  and 
videotaping  of  a  les.^on.  While  \iew- 
ing  the  playback,  teacher  and  .super\i- 
sor  critique  the  teaching  learning  in- 
teraction. If  dijjCUbsion  or  c«>ntro\cr>\ 
arises  over  a  segment  of  a  lc>huM.  that 
portion  is  viewed  se\eral  tinier  for 
clarification.  While  lessons  are  u .an- 
ally viewed  and  critiqued  iinnio  liately, 
they  can  be  stored  and  viewed  at  a 
later  date.  Since  niicroteaching  allows 
us  to  breakdown  the  act  of  teaching 
and  the  content  of  reading  into  more 
manageable  segment. i  and  <^ince  we  are 
working  with  experienced  lenchers  in 
our  practicum,  we  usuallv  find  the  firht 
reteaching  to  be  adequate  fur  achie.  ing 
bjectives  of  the  lesson. 
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Singulation 

An  excellent  way  of  introducing  nii- 
croteaching ib  through  the  use  of  simu- 
lated lessons.  Here  the  teachers  are 
asked  to  teach  short  lessons  on  some 
aspect  of  reading  to  their  peers.  All 
tejichers  are  asked  to  experience  both 
the  teacher's  role  and  the  student's  role 
hi  the  shnulation  activities. 

Since  many  teachers  are  somewhat 
uneasy  during  their  initial  videotaping, 
the  simulated  experiences  with  fellow 
teachers  are  found  to  be  a  reassuring 
means  for  introducing  this  method  of 
evaluation.  Supervisors  are  sensitive 
to  reactions  during  the  >^iewing  of  a 
teacher's  first  lesson  since  many  teach- 
feel  self-conscious  and  are  often 
critical  of  their  personal  appearance  on 
the  television  screen. 

Classroom  videotaping 
The  effecti\eness  of  the  niicroteach- 
ing is  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  technical  teaclr*  <y  skills  and 
the  knowledge  of  esst  J  reading 
skills  are  implemented  in  actual  teach- 
ing situations. 

After  a  teacher  has  gained  profi- 
ciency in  a  number  of  the  reading  rni- 
crolesbons,  he  is  videotaped  while 
teaching  a  clabsroom  reading  lesson. 
The  Icbson  may  involve  the  wl.ole  class 
or  a  single  reading  group.  Although 
teacher b  are  encouraged  to  keep  their 
lessons  under  twenty  minutes,  no 
rigid  time  limits  are  set.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  videotape  long  lessons 
since  the  time  can  more  efficiently  be 
~  usedTo^  tape,  view,  and  ev"aluate  a 
number  of  shorter  sequences 

We  have  found  that  the  technical 
teaching  skills  and  reading  skills  which 
are  stressed  in  niicroteaching  do  trans- 
fer to  classroom  t.\ichiiig.  However, 
this  cannot  be  "'^  nmed.  The  supervi- 
sors observe  tlv  teacher  in  classroom 
instruction  as  often  as  possible  to  in- 
sure teaching  proficiency.  If  ineffec- 
ti\e  or  inefficient  teaching  h  witnessed, 
additional  microteacning  is  required. 
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Videotape  equipment 
Ther care  several  videotape  recorder 
models  on  the  market  whose  price  and 
'portability  make  their  application  pos- 
-sible   in   training   reading  teachers 
Models  priced  under  $1,500  are  now 
available.    The  units  used  by  Clarke 
College  consist  of  a  video  recorder 
Avliich  uses  half-inch   tape,  a  video 
(tv)'  camera,  a  sriiall  television  moni- 
tor, and  a.riiicropiione.    The  tape,  bint- 
iiar  to  audio  tape,  may  he  erased,  or 
saved  for  later  \iewing.   The  unitb  are 
stored  and  trani>|>orted  on  18  x  30  inch 
titility  carts  for  cai>y  niu\einent.  The\ 
are  also  portable  enoi.gh  to  be  mu\ed 
easily  from  school  to  school. 

Operation  of  the  eiiuipmeiit  ii>  easily 
learned.  It  is  even  po^^ible  for  a 
teacher  to  set  up  a  unit,  tocub  the  cam- 
era on  the  teaching  area,  and  then 
teach  the  lesbon  without  the  a^^istance 
of  another  person.  E.\perience  has 
shown,  howe\er,  that  teacher.->  will  pre 
sent  better  lessons  if  the\  needn't  be 
bothered  with  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  videotaping.  For  Uiis  rea^on  our 
teachers  work  in  teain.s  when  video- 
taping iessons. 

Summary 
Utilizing  videotape  recorders  in  the 
training  of  reading  teachers  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  insuring  proficiency  in 
the  skills  necessary  to  provide  comi)e- 
tent  reading  instruction  Through 
simulated  exercises,  niicroteaching. 
and  classroom  instruction,  videotape 
permits  teachers  to  become  personally 

"  invormMfntlTiriyvahinrion— and-  im- 

provement  of  their  teaching, 
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The  Use  of  Videotape  With  the 
Teacher  Wlio  Talks  Too  Much 

Clifford  J.  Lorenz 
Clarke  College 

CLARKE  coi.LEor.  is  making  extensive 
use  of  the  \icleotape  recorder  in  the 
campus  Reading  Center  and  is  finding 
it  particularly  effecti\e  in  ])ointing  out 
that  most  teachers  and  especially  begin- 
ning teaclierb  do  too  much  talking  and 
thus  seriously  reduce  the  amount  of 
communication  which  should  take  place 
ill  a  classroom.  The  reading  center, 
which  pro\ides  diagnostic,  corrective, 
remedial,  and  developmental  services 
beginning  in  grade  two  and  continuing 
through  the  college  and  adult  levels, 
began  tisiiig  the  videotape  approach  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1967-68  school 
\ear.  The  program  consists  of  a  video 
camera,  tape  deck  and  TV  monitor. 
'iMie  \ideo  camera  is  located  in  one 
room  of  the  center  and  is  never  moved. 
The  children  thus  become  used  to  its 
presence  and   soon   forget  about  it. 
The  clinician  or  :>upervisor  turns  the 
camera  on  and  proceed.^  with  a  lesson; 
there  is  no  need  for  a  technician  to  be 
pre.-ent  in  the  room.    The  image  is 
then  transmitted  to  another  section  of 
the  center  and  recorde<l  onto  tape. 
\\  hen  the  session  is  completed  the  tape 
can  be  replayed  over  a  monitor  for 
cvaUiatioii  by  the  clinician  and  su))ervi- 
sor.   The  image  may  also  be  traiisivifi- 
ted  directly  through  the  monitor  with- 
out being  recorded  onto  the  tape  if  the 
supervisor  or  clinician  does  not  wish  to 
use  the  lai)e  at  a  later  date.   The  cMni- 
cian  always  knows  a  session  is  being 
taped  or  numitored.    T«ipes  can  be 
ii.sed  approximately  400  times  before 
replacement  h  necessary. 
The  need  for  pointing  out  to  our  cli- 
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nicians  that  they  were  ^pending  too 
much  time  supplying  the  an^wer^  mul 
too  Httle  time  aliowiiig  the  chiUl  to  ar- 
rive at  his  own  thoughtful  reaction  iu 
the  questions  presented  hecanie  quite 
.obvious  after  one  or  two  clinic  ses- 
sions.   The  reading  center  staff  real- 
ized that  merely  telling  a  teacher  tliat 
he  or  she  was  guilty  of  thib  pro\ed  to 
have  little   technique  reorientntiunal 
vahie.  Therefore  the  use  of  th.e  \ideo- 
tape  was  decided  upon  as  a  somewhat 
ndivel  way  of  making  our  clinicians 
aware   of   the   problem      Xot  onlv 
would  they  be  able  to  hear  and  see 
themselves  but.  more  importantly,  bee 
the  student   eact  to  tliem.  Marshall 
McLnhan  in  his  book.  I'lir  Medium  Is 
the  Massage,  tells  us  that  ir  telexi^un 
there  occurs  an  extension  of  tlie  >en>e 
of  active,  exploratory  touch  wliich  in- 
volves all  the  senses  simultaneouiily. 
rather  tiian  that  of  sight  alone.  You 
have  to  be  with  it.    Mcl.uhan  j>oint> 
out  that  television  demantlb  participa 
tion  and  involvement  in  depth  of  the 
whole  being.    It  will  iu)t  work  a>  a 
background.    Our  clini  ian>  cenainl\ 
found,  when  replajing  a  ^c^sion.  tliat 
they  became  mucli  more  iiuohed  in 
the  child  and   heartily   a^jreeci  with 
McLuhan*s  statement   that  tele\i>ion 
engages  you. 

Let  us  visit  a  clinician  at  work  and 
perhaps  the  problem  will  be  made  e\cn 
more  clear.  Miss  B.  an  ex|)erienced 
teacher,  graduate  student,  is  \\nrking 
with  a  third  grade  girl  wluj  stil!  ex 
periencing  difficulty  witii  \o\\el.s.  The 
clinician  is  tcaclfiiig The ^xT^d^f  ^nort 
a.  The  visual  pre^jentalion  f>f  kn  )wn 
Words  has  taken  place,  the  child  ha.s 
beer  told  there  is  jusi  one  \o\\e'  in 
each  word,  she  ha^  named  the  \owel 
ancl noted  the  location  of  it  \fter  ad- 
ditional teaching  Mi.vs  P..  wow  ready 
to  teach  the  generation.  What  (k^cs 
she  do?  Instead  of  allowing  the  child 
to  Pgure  out  tlur.  the  sound  of  <7  i.s 
"Q""   the  clinician  tell.s  her.  How 
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riucli  better  it  would  have  been  to 
ha\e  the  child  btate  the  generalization. 
How  nnich  mure  meaningful  to  have 
had  the  child  become  in\c'lved :  the  dis- 
cu\er\  of  the  geneialization  would 
have  l>een  hers,  not  the  teachers. 

We  bUbpected  the  same  thing  was 
prubabh  happening  in  regular  class- 
roonib.  Therefore,  a  visit  was  ar- 
ranged h)  one  of  the  better  schools  in 
the  city.  We  visited  a  sixth  grade 
clabbroum  teacher  who  was  building 
backgrcjund  and  interest  prior  to  read- 
ing a  stor\  about  t!.c  eruption  of  the 
\(jlcan()  which  'ulri./ately  bur'ed  the 
cit\  ui  P(nnpeii.  The  teacher  .spent 
the  entire  time  telling  the  students 
ajjont  \olcanos.  talkhig  about  similar 
\olcanos  in  Hawaii,  stating  his  reac- 
iio:i  to  the  pictures  in  die  text.  Not 
once  did  he  attempt  to  find  out  what 
ii!.^  .student.s  knew  about  the  city  of* 
Tunipeii.  N'ut  (mcc  did  the  students 
become  in\(jl\ed  in  building  back- 
gnnmd  and  interest.  The  teacher  did 
a  tine  job  but  it  wa:>  tiie  teaclier  not 
the  students,  who  really  became  hiter- 
ested  in  tite  stor>.  Is  it  too  much  to 
e.xpect  a  group  of  sixth  graders  to 
know  H>mething  about  this  subject?  I 
think  not. 

W'e  al.Mj  \isited  a  third  grade  class- 
room in  'his  5anie  school.  This 
teacher  had  just  hnislied  a  ^iilent 
guided  reading  les.MJii.  She  previously 
had  established  f>urp(^ses^  for  silent 
reading  but  now  is  neglecting  to  allow 
the  .students  to  discuss  what  they  had 
the  established  purix).=es. 
Tlic  diiidien  sit  arul  listen  tc  the 
tei'.cher  explain  win  it  was  dangerous 
fur  jean  and  John  to  stray  loo  far 
from  the  .^-paceship.  Many  of  die  chil- 
dren »rc  a  thousand  miles  awa\.  They 
sit  and  n.jd  their  heads  like  robots. 
This  teacher  '.an't  possibly  do  an 
efiiri^iit  jtjb  of  teaching  comprehension 
.skills  if  she  .supplies  tlie  answers  to  her 
own  queati.ai.^. 
The    teacher^    m    tlie  classrooms 
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wiiich  were  visited,  like  tlieir  counter- 
parts in-ilie  reading  center,  tiiii  n(jt  re- 
alize they  were  doing  must  of  tiie  talk- 
ing-and  supplying  too  many  answerb. 

Once  the  problem  was  recognized 
and  accepted  by  reading  center  clini- 
cians, a  concentrated  efTort  through  the 
lise  of  videota|)es  and  t,t.ifirmg  se.sbiunb 
Which  were  held  weekly  began  to  ha\e 
good  results.  One  techni(|ue  empKned 
to  remedy  the  problem  of  the  overly 
ioquacions  teacher  was  that  developed 
by:  the  School  of  Education  at  Stan- 
:for(i   University,    The   technique  ib 
calledrmicrotcaching.  Siniply  defined  by 
the  Stanford  staff,  microieaching  is 
basically  a  scaled-down  teaching  i>itua- 
'  tion;  The  teacher  teaclKs  small  nnm- 
berif-of  students  tor  short  jjeriodb  of 
time  varying  between  5  and  20  minuter. 
The  purpose  of  microteaching  is  to 
give  the  teacher  an   op|)ortnnity  to 
practice  and  perfect  certain  teaching 
skills  under  closely  bUper\ihetl  condi^ 
tions.    In  the  Clarke  center  the  jjrob- 
leni  was  to  perfect  the  skill  uf  knowing 
when  not  to  talk.    Clinicians  would 
present  a  lesson,  analvze  it.  ami  then 
reteach  until  perfected.   Another  tech- 
nique employed  ib  that  of  simulation. 
A  problem  of  a  teacher  doing  too  nuich 
talking  would  l)e  \ibuall\  pre.>ented  on 
the  TV  monitor.  The  clinicians  would 
then  react  to  the  bimulated  experience 
and  tell  how  they  would  imi)ro\e  the 
lesson. 

Why  do  teachers  fall  into  the  ti.i|)  of 
too  nuich  talking?    Tlie  answers  to 


this  question  appear  to  be  as  \arie(l  as 
they  are  interesting.  \>  this  a  fault  of 
our  teacher  training  institulion.s  ? 
Have  our  teachers  of  toda\  heen  o\er 
exposed  to  the  lecture  t\pc  atmo.s|)liore 
which  permeates  many  university 
classrooms?  Have  tlicv  been  condi- 
tioned into  hclieving  the  only  way  t(» 
teach  something  is  to  .stand  in  front  of 
a  room  a'^l  lecture?  Talk  their  stu- 
Q    :s  to  death?    Much  has  been  writ- 
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ten  about  the  need  for  discussion  type 
classes  but  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  are 
only  iming  lip  service.  Do  we  really 
encourage  critical  thinking  on  the  ^  ^- 
lege  le\el  or  does  the  student  feel  that 
if  a  teacher  or  texd)ook  says  that  a 
.statement  if  true  then  it  i^  true,  and  no 
pupil  dares  think  otherwise^  If  this  is 
the  caije,  then  education  from,  authority 
must  gi\e  way  to  education  from  rea- 
son. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  problen^ 
is  one  of  image.  Do  we  have  sucli  a 
distorted  picture  of  ourselves  as  tcuch-' 
ers  that  we  feel  in  order  to  protect  the 
image  we  must  do  all  the  talking  and 
thinking?  We  are  king  in  our  class- 
rtjom  and  we  nnist  never  for  one  mo- 
ment allow  the  student  to  diink  other- 
wise. We  must  supply  the  answers  to 
])ro\e  to  the  student  that  we  are  all 
knowing. 

Or  is  the  an.^wer  the  one  that  always 
.^eems  to  be  gi\en  when  we  really  don't 
know  the  answer?  I  just  don't  have 
the  time  ;  there  is  so  much  to  cover.  I 
can't  si)end  precious  minutes  waiting 
fur  a  child  to  come  uj)  with  the  answer. 

This  writer  (Icjcs  not  know  what  the 
an.swer  is.  Perhaps  it  is  a  combination 
of  these  and  many  other  factors.  The 
important  thing  is  to  take  a  good  look 
at  \oiirself  and  find  out  if  |)erhaps  you 
are  guilty.  Vou  don*t  need  a  video- 
tai)C  recorder.  The  next  time  you  step 
into  a  classroom  put  a  tape  recorder  in 
a  central  location,  turn  it  on  and  forget 
it.  Sometip^e  later  sit  down  and  listen 
^  a.sk  yourself n)icrm(T-tr)?r^>inch- 
talking?  Am  \  relying  on  one  or  two 
articulate  >!udents  in  m\  classroom  for 
ail  the  answers?  The  results  may  be 
interesting.  We  often  hear  die  com- 
])lain^  that  our  children  do  not  listen 
and  wre  unable  to  evaluate  what  they 
have  read.  And  yet.  why  siiould  chil- 
dren do  tliese  things  if  they  know  die 
teachei  will  sui)|)ly  the  right  answer 
and  think  criticallv  for  them? 
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UNIVERSITIES  traditionally  liavc  been 
,  concei*ne(l  with  inipro\ing  the  qnalit\ 
of  living  in  tlie  coniuinnitie^  tliey 
serve.  Colleges  of  echicatiun  tlirougli- 
011 1  the  yearb  have  cpoperatecl  with  the 
inipro\enient  of  eihicational  program^. 
The  extent  of  this  cjuperation  which 
might  have  been  i^nfTicicnt  for  tlit  re- 
cent piist  is  wo  longer  aclec|nate  to 
serve  the  eclncJitional  needs  of  onr  pres- 
ent society.  Schools  tocla\  are  faced 
with  the  problem- of  helping  each  child 
develop  literacy  at  a  level  snfticient  for 
him  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  to  be- 
come a  responsible  citi/en  in  a  highly 
complex„society. 

'  The  rapid  rate  of  scientific,  techno- 
logic«il,  and  sociological  change  h;is 
brought  unprecedented  demands  for  a 
change  i!i  onr  educational  outlook. 
Jobs  in  industr\,  business.  g(>\ern- 
nient,  and  most  other  agencies  of  soci- 
ety-have become  highly  specialized 
New  jobs  are  being  created  rtapidly 
and  others  are  l)econiing  obsoi'"*£  thus 
creating  a  need  for  on-the-job  training 
and  retraining.  Most  industries  today 
maintain  educational  programs  to  train 
workers  for  entry  jobs,  to  upgrade 
skills,  and  to  re'train  workers  for  new 
jobs. 

Educators  today  are  also  facing  the 
pr0b1ciiv?r-af~spcc  in!  hiTiurm: — 't'^b'^r  <r 
who  have  been  tecaching  for  m*tny 
years  have  suddenly  found  thai  new 
understandings  and  Ail  Is  aie  needed 
to  deal  eFecti\el>  with  the  m.in\  new 
demands  being  made  upon  them. 
Administrators  and  .super\ isor.s  deal- 
ing with  the  various  federally  sup- 
ported educational  program.^  ha\e  en- 
countered difliculty  in  loc<itiijg  specl<4l- 
carry  out  these  programs. 
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The  increasing  demands  for  cimnge 
in  our  educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren have  made  us  aware  that  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  must  be  an  ^ongoing 
process.  Whereas  te<acher  education 
traditionally  hastheen  the  responsibility 
of  colleges  and  universities^  we  recog- 
nize tlut  in  the  future  this  responsibil- 
ity must  be  shared  with  the  public 
schools,  Harold  Howe  II  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment of  elementary  principals  in 
Houston  in  April  19C8,  stated  that  the 
new  principal,  hi  addition  to  many 
other  duties,  will  take  on  the  duty  of 
director  of  a  teacher  training  institu- 
tion becau.se  each  elementary  school 
has  the  potential  for  developing  and 
changing  teaching  skills.  He  further 
stated : 

"rru'liiionally,  the  elementary  school  is 
tliuuglit  oi*  as  a  place  where  future 
teachers  can  come  from  the  universities 
lo  do  their  practice  teaching^.  B.tt  it  has  a 
innch  broader  role  as  a  i>taff -development 
institution  In  fact,  I  would  say  it  nuist 
become  a  *'seh'- renewing'^  enterprise, 
trainuig  and  retraining  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational perbonnel  fur  its  own  staff  and 
iur  ser\icc  in  the  many  otiicr  elements 
of  educati' n,  including  the  operation  of 
government-sponsored  programs. 

If  teacher  education  is  to  become  a 
career-long  process,  then  we  need  to 
determine  the  various  responsibilities 
of  the  universities  and  the  public 
schools  in  this  endeavor.  There  are 
no  easy  answers  to  this  problem,  but 
whatever  the  solutions,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  be  found  in  a  real  work- 
ing partnership  between  these  two 
_agencies.  

In  exploring  ways  that  the  un)versi- 
ties  may  assist  the  public  schools,  I 
fmd  that  most  of  the  ideas  are  not  new, 
but  are  now  operational  in  \arions  de- 
grees in  s(jnie  institutions.  The}  may, 
with  some  logic,  be  \iewed  hi  three 
broad  categories:  \)  preservice,  2)  in- 
service,  and  3)  graduate. 

Preservice  education 
The  quality  of  the  university's  ini- 
vlergraduate  program  in  teacher  educa- 
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tion  deterniii\e.s,  to  a  great  exteni»  t5ie 
effectiveness  of  its.  graduates  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  Mary  Austin  and 
.Colerhan  Morrison  in  the  First  R  poiiii 
out  many  of~  the  shortcomings  in  our 
undergraduate. prograhis.  Present  pro- 
grams consist  .mainly  nf  a  collection 
of  courses  witK  iutle  to  the 

ibchayiors  and  skills  needed  to  becou.e 
ah  effective  reading  teacher. 

The  university  should,  in  the  future, 
provide^ the , prospective  tej^cher  in  the 
uhdergradiiate  program  with  frequent 
contacts  with  pupils.  These  contacts 
should  begin  in  the  freshman  rind 
sopiiomore  years  and  should  include 
experiences  in  tutoring,  in  serving  as 
teacher  aides,  and  in  classroimi  t)l).ser- 
vation.  These  contacts  should  precede 
the  student  teachinf;  experience  which 
nbrrnally  comes  in  the  senior  year. 

The  student  teaching  experience 
should  culminate  the  -^tudent^s  profes- 
sional education,  and  should  he  com 
pleted  under  the  .super\  ision  of  a  mas- 
ter teacher.  Few  luiiversiiies.  at  pres- 
ent, are  devoting  to  this  program  the 
resources  that  il  merit.s.  A  well-su- 
pervised student  teaching  program  c*ir 
ried  on  in  the  public  schouU  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  reading.  A  student 
teacher  often  provides  intellectual 
stimulation  to  the  critic  teacher  caus- 
ing her  to  become  mere  acceptable  to 
new  approaches.  In  addition,  tl  e  clin- 
ical professor  can  make  a\  iiKi!)le  to 
both  the  student  teacher  and  tl.c  critic 
teaclier  many  of  the  recent  inno\itions 
Tn  feaclier  education.  Experlsnccs 
with  videotaping,  closed  circuit  .  and 
iinmlation  are  examples. 

In-service  education 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the 
public  schools  tnust  become  iuxoKed  in 
te*icher  education  and  assume  most  of 
the  burden  for  upgrading  and  retrain- 
ing of  professional  per.^onncl.  Mow 
can  the  uuivers'ty  cooperate  in  assist 
Q     with   this   on-tl:e-job  traininj^? 


Realism 

Several  points  which  follow  have'  been 
found  useful  in  some  university  com- 
munities. 

CoKSultant  service.  Universities  can 
make  available  the  services  of  profes- 
sors in  reading  to  serve  as  resource 
Ijersons.  speakers,  workshop  directors, 
or  as  general  consultants  to  the  rc.nd- 
uig  program.  Mar.>  of  the  fedemlly 
supported  programs  in  education, 
especially  under  Title  I,  have  increased 
reaviing  services  for  children  in  the 
public  schools.  To  develop  these  new 
programs  many  schools  sought  consul- 
tant services  from  the  universities 
which  were  mo.st  helpful  in  developing 
their  projects.  Other  school  districts 
could  iu.\c  a\oided  de\  eloping  ill-con- 
ceived programs  by  this  kind  of  uni- 
\  ersity  involvement. 

Each  university  should  develop  a 
policy  sl*itcment  concerning  the  sched- 
uling of  consultant  help,  the  assignment 
of  faculty  members,  and  the  fiur-:cial 
arMugcments  for  the  services  of  Us 
staff. 

Extotsion  sen*ices.  The  univer**/ity 
can  conduct  off  campus  courses  in 
reading  when  a  .school  district  or  sev- 
eral adjoining  districts  request  it. 
These  offerings  should  be  workshops 
directed  toward  meeting  the  nv.eds  of 
the  district. 

Reading  Crntcr  sennces.  The  nni- 
\ersit>  shoul.1  maintain  a  well-equipped 
reading  J'^iiter  for  use  in  its  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  programs, 
but  which  may  also  be  used  by  the 
public  school  teachers  as  sources  of  in- 
formation about  materials  and  meth« 
odology. 

Reading  confermces  and  uforkslwps. 
The  university  may  disseminate  infoi- 
mat  ion  to  teachers  in-service  by  care- 
fully planned  conferences  and  work- 
shops (le\eloix*d  around  pertinent 
problems  of  interest  to  teacher?, 
^lucli  piofessional  stimulation  can  be 
de\  eloped  by  bringing  to  the  campus 
speakers  who  hu.e  a  national  or  inter- 
national reputation. 
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Seminar  of  rcaiVng  specialists. 
Since  leadership  for  the  iniprovenien* 
of  reading  must  conic  from  reacHng 
specialists  in  the  schools,  the  university 
can  take  the  initiative  hy  holding  fre- 
quent seminars  for  this  select  group. 
Tliese  highly  specialized  persons  could 
deal  with  reading  problems  in  greater 
depth: than  j)ersons  with  less  traiiihig. 
An  example  of  tliis  is  an  aiunnii  asso 
ciation  of  graduates  fro:n  the  reading 
specialists  program  at  the  Edwards- 
vilie  Canipus  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni* 
versity.  This  group  meets  four  times 
\ytv  year  both  on  and  c(T  airnpns.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  in  this  group 
are  reading  specialists  in  the  local 
schools.  A  still  different  approach  is 
being  made  to  bring  together  at  this 
university  all  persons  from  the  Greater 
St.  Lonis  Area  who  are  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  professors  of  reading, 
presidents  and  presidents-elect  of  the 
thr^^e  IRA  Councils,  directors  of  read- 
ing clinics,  and  directors  of  reading 
progra-ns.  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
gro».;|  is  to  coordinate  efforts  and  to 
underiitand  what  others  are  doing. 

Support  state  and  local  ira  Cojot- 
cils.  IRA  councils  represent  vohmtary 
associations  of  teachers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  prof'^ssional  growth  in  read- 
ing. University  personnel  should  par- 
ticipate in  organizing  new  councils 
where  needed,  and  sup|X)rt  the  aci.*'i- 
ties  of  those  already  existhig  in  the 
area  served  by  the  university. 

Analyze  professional  literature  and 
research.  Analyze  professional  litera- 
TOre~an(l  research  for  the  scliools  to 
sefiarate  the  fads  of  exiremists  from 
proposals  that  are  sound :  especially  to 
identify  those  activities  which  appear 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
school  persomiel,  with  a  view  toward 
implementation. 

Evaluation  of  uno  materuds  and 
techniques.  An  evahiation  of  new  ma- 
terials and  techniques  can  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  area  :,chuoU  through 
riodic  publishing  of  a  newsletter. 


Graduate  programs 
A  graduate  program,  oriented  to- 
ward the  needs  of  professional  workers 
in  the  public  schools,  is  very  important 
in  the  improvement  of  reading.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  graduate  students  in  edu- 
cation at  the  predoctoral  level  are 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
public  schools:  therefore  it  would  ap- 
pear that  much  gr^iter  attention 
should  be  directed  tow-tird  the  needs  of 
this  group.  Many  universities  do  aii 
adequate  job  of  meeting  these  needs  at 
the  m.ister's  degree  level,  but  bcyor.d 
this  program  the  emphasis  immediately 
ihift:,  to  the  doctoral  program  which  is 
directed  toward  the  (Vvf*iopnicnt  ot  fu- 
ture proffiSbors  or  researchers,  not 
public  school  practitioners. 

Real  progress  in  improving  reading 
programs  in  our  schools  will  not  come 
about  until  there  are  many  more  highly 
trained  reading  s|)ecialists  in  leader- 
ship positions.  For  the  most  part, 
leadership  in  reading  in  the  public 
schools  has  come  from  superintend- 
tMits.  principals,  and  general  supervi- 
sors who  have  had  liftle  trainmg  in 
this  area.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the 
university  can  best  serve  the  public 
schools  by  establishing  graduate  pro- 
grams at  the  master  J  and  specialist's 
degree  level  to  train  ihtsc  r.'^eded  spe- 
cialists. Minimum  standards  for  read- 
ing specialists  have  already  been  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Reading 
Association.  These  standards  can  be 
used  as  guidelines  for  t!ie  development 
of  specialist's  degree  iOgL^iniSi. 
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Graduate  progrr.ms  which  will  pro- 
vidr  the  prospective  reading  specialist 
with  the  necess;  ry  in  depth  training 
will  require  at  least  one  year  of  work 
beyond  the  mas*cr"s  degree.  Many 
universities  offer  a  si.Kth-year  pro- 
gram: some  have  accorded  the  pro- 
graiu  degree  statu.*  while  others  term 
it  a  specialist's  certificate.  These  spe- 
cialist programs  diTer  from  doctoral 
programs  in  that  the)  are  less  research 
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oriented  and  directed  more  toward  de- 
veloping a  s})cciJty  for  iibc  in  a  public 
school  setting. 

The  specialist  programs  often  be- 
xome  neglected  in  universities  that 
oflfcr  both  the  si)ccialist  and  the  doctor- 
ate. Too.  often  the  sjxicialist  certificate 
or  degree  becomes  the  program  of 
those  candidates  who  have  found  tlie 
doctoral  program  too  rigorous.  Also, 
professors  at  the  iniivcrj^ity  level  feel 
more  prestige  in  working  in  a  doctoral 
program  and  getting  involved  in  re- 
search related  to  the  work  of  doctoral 
candidates.  Professors  are  :;!eo  usider 
pressure  to  publish  an(<  cou'*uct  re- 
search in  the  constant  struggle  for  ad- 
vancement in-  rank.  The.>c  arc  prob- 
lems that  the  universities  mu^t  bohc  if 
the  efforts*  of  profesbors,  arc  to  be  di- 
rected toward  .service  oriented  pro- 
grains. 

Universities  that  desire  to  |.lay  .i 
greater  rolcJnMmpro\ ing  public  educa- 
tion would  do  well  to  reconsider  their 
priorities  iiv  <rradii;ite  education  and 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  »i;ccialist 
program.  Thei>c  progranib  tre  much 
less  expensive  than  doctoral  programs: 
thus,  the  amount  of  mune\  a\ailal)le 
would  service  many  more  students, 
and  -provide  tlie  public  i^chuul^  with  a 
.source  of  highly  qualified  personnel  in 
reading  who  in  tnru  could  pro\  ide  the 
badly  needed  leadership  for  the  ini- 
provement  of  reading  programs. 

To  pursue  a  sptcialiM  program  in 
reading,  the  candidate  shoukl  build 
upon  the  conr>c  work  in  reading  and 
related  areas  in  the  master'.s  program. 
The  program  should  represent  at  least 
two  years  of  graduate  study  with 
major  emphasis  iU  the  area  of  bpccial- 
ization. 

lu  conclusion,  the  nni\er  ties  and 
the  public  schooLs  nnist  b  »me  in- 
volved in  a  genuine  workiii  )artner- 
ship  to  provide  contimioub  iucation 
for  members  of  the  profcbbion.  If  the 
universities  do  not  become  r.ore  in- 
9^  vcd,  they  will  lose  a  real  oppnrtn- 
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nity  for  service  at  a  most  crucial  time 
in  history.  The  university  nmst  estab- 
lish a  stimulating  intellectual  environ- 
ment that  will  involve  the  mend)ers  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  their  owa 
continuous  educational  progress. 
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College  and  School  Field 
Experiences  in  Reading 

AXELI.A  T.HYLOIl 

Central  Washington  State  College 
and  Ma.xink  Van  Nostkan 
Bellevue,  Washington, 
School  District 

Tin:  TEACHING  ok  kkading  on  the  col- 
lege le\el  has  freciuenlly  been  likened 
to  teaching  swimming  without  benefit 
of  a  pool  or  water.  School  auministra- 
tors  complain  because  teachers  arc  in- 
adequately prepared  for  a  classroom 
bituation,  while  education  students  and 
new  teachers  counter  that  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  train  in  a  class- 
room situation  before  college  gradua- 
tion. 

W  hat  have  college;  and  school  dis- 
tricts done  about  this?  In  general, 
\ery  little  excei)t  find  fault  with  each 
other.  So  the  situation  stands — theory 
is  taught  in  the  i\o.'y  towers,  practice 
i^  acquired  at  the  gnss  roots  (often  by 
painful  trial  and  error),  and  an  un- 
bridgeable gap  remains  between  the 
two. 

Kight  years  ago,  the  Hellevue  School 
DWricf  fuurCentrar  Wasliington-Stat 
College  became  concerned  about  this 
situation  and  joined  forces  in  an  effort 
to  gi\e  the  classroom  teacher  more 
depth  and  un(ler.stan(ling  of  the  total 
reading  area— remedial,  developmen- 
tal, and  reading  as  it  relates  t''  the  sub- 
ject areas. 

To  do  this,  the  BeJlevue  School  Dis- 
trict .net  with  the  staff  of  Centra* 
Washington  State  College  and  cstab- 
^lislie^  the  following  objectives  for  the 
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improveniciu  of  tlie  teacliing  of  read- 
ing: 

1.  To  givc-tiie  classroom  teacher  first 
liahd  experience  in  good  cla^srooih 
diagnostic  techniques  and  procedures 

2.  To  tisc  these  procalures  to  plan  les- 
sons tliat  would  ineec  tiic  individual 
needs  of  children  with  a  wide  range 
= of  reading  abi  li  ties 

3.  To  acquaint  the  classroom  teacher 
>yith  re^lirce^,  iTicthwIs,  and  niilc* 
rials  to  meet  the  interests,  levels,  and 
uniquapersphah'tics  of  children 

4.  To.preparcaeachers  to  interpret  var-. 
lous  staiulardized  eraluativc  instru- 
m^ts  ah(K  coiistrnct,  adinhn'stcr,  and 
interpret  infqrnial  hiventorics 

5.  To  create  ah  awareness  of  curreh t  is- 
sues, innp\*ation$.  and  research  that 
have  an-  inipact  on.  the  teaching  of 

/^reading 

To  iinplcriicnt  these  objectives/  the 
BeHevue  Schools  hiviied  children  \vh6 
n lani f estetl  f fea di iig  problem s  to  par- 
ticjpatc-in  the  prc^rani  and  employed 
a.  groiip  of  interested,  siiccessfid. 
and  well-qualified  master  teachers 
(screened  by  the  reading  coordinator 
with  the  iielp  of  bm'kling  principals), 
as  staff  teachers.  Teacliers  who  were 
interested  in  improving  their  teaching 
of  Teading  enrolled  for  credit  with 
Central  AVasliington  State  College  and^ 
in  groups  of  five,  worked  under  close 
supervision  of  striff; teachers. 

Three  years  ago  a  new  dimension 
Avas  addcdi  The  reading  coordinator 
and  college  consultant  saw  a  need  for 
new  teachers  comnig  into  the  district 
.to  have  more  orientation  and  practical 
e.Kperience  beyond -the  student  teaclnng 
?u<!  two  basicLCOurses  in  reading. 

To  do  this.  Belleviie  established  and 
now  o^crs  an  opi)ortimity  for  teachers 
ne\r  to  the  district  to  bridge" the  gap 
from,  the  comfortable  lialls  of  dieory,  to 
tlierollingdip  of  sleeves  and  practicing 
in  a  reah'stjc  jetting.  To  acconiplish 
this,  again,  wcll-qiialified  niaster  teach- 
ers were  einploycd  to  guide,  demon- 
strate, and  instruct  the  begiinier. 
However,  niere  practice  can  often  re- 
sult in  siipcrficial  imitating.  To  avoid 
this,  carefully  plainied  seminars  wer-* 
Q^*^  lucted  every  afteriioon  dtiring  tjie 
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fonrTweek  orientation  program.  Dur- 
ing the  seminars,  the  neophytes  were 
introduced  to  the  varioiis  reading 
techniqnes,  innovations,  resources,  mar 
terials,  and  research  with  emphasis 'pn: 
how- practice  is  based  on  sound  theory. 
For  these  sennViars,  specialists  .were  in- 
vited to  [)articipate ;  experts  from  vari- 
ous disciplines  and  professions  came 
froniiall  jxifts  of  the-United  States  to 
share  khowledgewitirtiie  begihhcr. 

The  district's  subject  area  coordina- 
tors, (reading,  social  "^studics^  ui«'\ther. 
niatics,  science,  conservation  edii<^- 
tioii,  jnusic,  art,  and  physical  educa- 
tion), were  involved  in  classroom  deinr 
onstrations  with  enipliasis  on  reading, 
as  it  related  to  their  particular. field, 

A  schedule  of  a  typical  day  was  as 
follows : 

8:00-  8:30  Kew  teachers  met  \yith 
staff  teacher^,  to  go  over 
daily  plans.  Emphasis? was' 
on  carcfnily  planned  objecf- 
tivcs  and  a  structure  "from 
.which  to  operate. 

8:30-  9:15  Staff  teacher  dehionstratctl 
a  reading  lesson,  emphasiz- 
ing a^  particular  r  e  a  d  i  n  g 
skill,  showing^thc  nc\v 
teacher  how  to  "reach  the 
many  indivijlual  differences 
that  may  be  found'  within 
_  ,  the  classroom  setting. 

9 '15-10:15  New  tochers  w'orked  with 
pupils,,  continuing  the  Ics^ 
son  planned  with  staff 
teacher  who  closely  super- 
vised and  made  an  f analysis 
of  thalcsson. 
10.15-10.30  A  physical  edncatioh  pro- 
gram, was  carried  ont— us- 
hig  the  Bcllevuc  Physical 
Education  Activities  and 
p.ifticniar  methoils  that  arc 
currently  being  used  in  per^ 
ccptnal  motor  training  pro- 
gram; 

10  30-11.30  Reading  as  it  is  related  to 
content  areas;  Deinonf 
str.ited  skills  necessary ^ and 
activities  that  can  be  use<l 
to  enhance  children's  needs 
and  desires  to  read. 

1 1 :30  Children  dismissed. 

11*30-  1:00  A  lunch  period  spent  in 
classrooms  where  informal- 
discussions  were  conducte(|[ 
— staff  teacher  and  rc-^ 
soiirce  people  were  .l>artici-_ 
paius. 

'1;00->3:00  Afternoon  seminars /were 
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comlucted.  Students  a  in!* 
specialists  were  participants- 
3:00-  4":00-StafT.  teachers  jnei  wiili 
coordinators  to  discuss,  re- 
view,,  and  answer  questions 
concerning  [Kirticniar  areas 
*and  -to-  share  experiences 
and  knowledge. 

Many  field  trips  were  taken  to  ac- 
qiiaint  children  and  teachers  with  the 
comtnunity  resources  tliat  ^fe Availa- 
ble. One  example  of  this  was  a,  field 
trip  planned  -by  the  conservation  edu- 
cation cTOfdin^%)r  to  the  King  County 
watersheds,  The  King  Gounty  water 
department  director  and  staff  were 
giiides  during  the^^  trip.  The  entire 
staff  with  all  youngsters  participating 
in  the  program,  spent  an  entire  day 
learnihg  al^ut  the  sou rce,  iiiiportancc. 
and^xarc  of  water  in  this  area.  The 
cuhninating  activities  were  many  and 
variech  Ghiklrcn  learned  to  read  the 
erivironnicnt  around  them,  as  well  as 
books:  They  learned  to  put  their 
Imowjedge  an(l  feelings  on  p  •per.  tlius 
sharing*  theni  with  others. 

This  ^program  was  conducted  at  one 
twentyrtwO'  room  eleniehtary  school 
where.rbbms  were  both  traditional  and 
in.  o\my  clusters^  suitahle  for  teatn 
teaching:  Grades  represented  wort 
kindergarten  tiifough  hintlu 

Einaiices-fon^ the  program  were  lian- 
dlediUirough^  1 ;  $50,000  was  the 
total  cost  of  the  program.  Staff  teach- 
ers were  paid  $800:  a  month  and  tlie 
training  teachers  receivecl  ' $370.  An 
athouht  of  $50  was  paid  by  teachers 
who  received  eight  credits  for  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

The  college  consiiltaht  aiul  district 
coord inat or  worked  closely  together  to 
plan:  meaningful  e.vperiences  for  the 
beginning  teachers.  They  helped  the 
staff  teachers  when  necessary,  gave 
focus  andHeadership  to  the  seniiiiafs, 
and  evaluated  the  total  program.  As  a 
result  of  this  close  cooperation,  the 
school:  district  and;  college  have  a,  bet- 
Q    inderstanding.  of  each  other  an^  ^ 
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are  planning  to  improve  courses  in 
reading  and  in-service  training. 

After  the  first  year,  we  instituted  a 
fail  in-service  -course  in  which  the 
areas^  relating  to  reading  were  studied 
in  depth  following  the  introduction  of 
the  classroom  .e.\periehce.  Some 
topics  of  concern  were  as  follows: 

f  Speech  and  hearing  and  their  fe- 
latipnshipJoTeading 

•  Special    educatiqii   for  studetits 
inariifesting  severe  problems 

•  Giiidahce  services 

•  Repofting.practices 

•  The  gifted  child 

•  Community  agencies 

•  .Medical  help 

•  Diagnostic  help 

Special  opportiuiities  were  made  avail- 
able to  .participate  in  and  understand 
the  dynamics  of  parent-teacher  rela- 
tionships: 

Specific  aspects  ok'  reading  were  prcr 
sented  to  add  depth  to  the  prograin. 
Each  session  devoted  soihe  time  to 
voicing  and  discussing  the  'first-year 
teaclier's  concerns  with  her  first  inde- 
pendent classroom  experience,  After 
the  program,  eacli  teacher  was  asked 
to  write  an  evaluation  of  the  program: 
A  typical  conunent  follows : 

This  program  lias :bcen  most  beneficia! 
10  mc.  h  has  given  nie  ah  opportunity 
to  explore  new  areas  and  obtain  new  in- 
sights. As  a  secondary  teacher,  the: pre- 
sentation, on  primai'y  procedures  were 
most  liel  pf  itl.  I  appreciated  -  having  the 
e.xample  of  a  good,  efTectivc»  dynaniic 
teacher.  To  think  I  was  paid  for  this, 
too. 

Another  significant  conitnent  was 
that  :thf  experience  gave  the  new 
teacher  a  miicli  needed  feel ing'  of  be- 
longing— a  position  in  a  profession,  a 
feeling  that  she  was  not  alone  but  a 
responsible  and  important  member  of  a 
total  school  systein.  The  rapport  de- 
veloped was  carried  into  the  school 
iaculty  and^knpwledge  was  shared,  and 
respected  by  others.^  . 

The  comthents  of  reading  specialists 
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\vefc  niost  encoiiraging.  They  found 
that  the  beginner,  in  starting  her  first 
year  of  teaching,  had  confidence  and 
^knowledge.  There  was  less  chitching 
6t  tlie  text  and  round  robin  reading. 
She  feaiizcd^  tliat  reading  was  liot 
confined^  to  45  niihutes  but  taught 
throTighont  the  school  da\ . 
.<-^J3!MiQn,^^,Qf .  <:]liy^^^  readings 
growth  wasMfieasured  by  standardized 
tests.  These  demonstrated  tliat  each 
chdd^^had  mad^^  significant  growth-  in 
skill  and  also  revealed  a  change  in  the 
^yitude  toward  reading,  they  devel- 
oped a  greater  ability  to  use  reading  to 
gain  in  forniat  ion. 

^Ia!n^childfcn.  after  haviiig  been  in- 
volved in  the  program  une  year.  ai:ked 
to  be  iiichuled  agaiii. 

Principals  have  made  an  interc:iting 
cominent  concerning  the  prograin. 
They  have  fomid  that  new  teachers, 
liaving  liad  the  special  training,  are 
often  bpftef  prepared  thaii  main  xncm- 
bers  of  the  existing  staff.  Their  re- 
spoiisibjlitics  were  lessened  because  the 
new  staff  members  were  able  tu  hc- 
conic  effcct'/e  iaculty  member*  at  a 
niiich  earlier  date  and  cuuld:  establisii 
classroom  tiianagcnient  and  procedures 
witjVh'ttleheip. 

The  principals  found  tliat.  becaiise 
the  new-congers  iiad  iiad.  tiie  special 
trainijig,  their  j)efceptioh  of  the  cin'jd 
and:  the  reading  process  was  increased. 
Tliey  rcalixc  and  iii corporate  in  their 
teaching  hot  the  grade  and  the  book, 
but  tl)e  program  in  terms  of  iIq  indi- 
viduals iii  the  classroom. 

^oy  Ruebci  stated.  *'Althoiigb 
^^yy  g?i"  "iJiy  accrue  to  the  school: 
di.<;trict,  the  college  has  profited  In  the 
experience  of  having  its  facuU>  work 
in  diis  modern  ediication  labora{ur>. 
Any  college  hoping  to  be  otu  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  teacher  c(Iucation  must 
have  siich  pid)lic  school  cuoj^eration. 
^Vitiioiit  it,  faculty  interest  diminishes, 
beginning  teachers  are  le.ss  well  pi^e- 
parcd^  and  schools  deteriorate/' 

Tlie  program,  thus  far,  has  beeii 
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successfid  in  a  practical  way.  What 
about  the  futui'e?  Where  are  we 
going  from  here?  This  program  wiil' 
be  repeated  now  that  college-school- re- 
lationships have  been  established.  Tq- 
project  into  the  fiiture.  we  need  to  per- 
cci\c  reading  nistruction  in  a  changing, 
worici.  Nila  Canton  Smith  states  it  as 
 iollow^u^  .   ^   .-.^ 

Indications  of  reading  change  may  be 
fuiind  in  the  emerging:  trends  pi  our  rap- 
idly nioving  civilization  as  a  iviiolc. 
The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  with 
hurricane  force,  lipi^ooting  established: 
tradition,  sweeping  awdy  old  practices,- 
opening  iip  hew  pathways.  Reading  is 
so  intrinsically  intcrwpvcii  witli  life's  ac- 
tivities and  currents  bf  thinking  that  it 
reciprocally  reflects  the  larger  trends  in 
life  itself.  So  this  attempted  .prediction 
of  things  to  come  in  reading  is  based 
upon  an  cxaniination  of  evolving  trends 
in  our  changing  civilization. 

Togethei'.  we  are  looking  at  the 
changes  that  need  to  take  place  for  a 
more  effect i\e  teaching  of  reading.  At 
pre-seiit^  we  are  concentrating,  oil  pre- 
vention rather  than  on  rcniediation. 
They  Key  to  the^  issue  sceiiis  to  J)e  a 
well-prepared  enthusiastic  teachei"  who 
coiicerns  herself  wjtli  sequential  child 
dexelopinent.  sequential  skill-  develop- 
mcntj  and  the  cogniti\e  leariiing,  that 
takes  place.  To  do  the  jnost  effective 
job,  this  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of 
the  many  resource  people  available  Jo 
assist  her  when  necessary. 

^fore  and  liiorej  we  are  lookiiig  to 
the  reading  specialist. to  help  the  class- 
room teacher.  The  reading  speciah'st 
yyiil  need  to  he  welUtfained  in  order  to 
Tniplement  new  trends  and  innovative 
practices  in  classrconi  procedures: 
Thiis.  our  next  step  in  collegerschool 
programs  is  a.  course  sj)ecifically  de- 
signed to  give  guidance  and  direction 
to  J jersous  assuming  the  specialist  role. 
This  course  will  enable  the  specialist, 
in  training,  to  prepare  demojistrations. 
Use  new  media  effectively,  help  teach- 
ers construct  guidelines  ami  syllabi; 
become  acquainted  with  new  tecli- 
niqiies  of  analysis  (e.g.,  Flanders'  Ver- 
hdl-  Interaction  Analysis — iVlicro  and 
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Mirror  ^teaching),  and  learn  proce- 
dures  needed  foraction  research. 

Purther  study  will  be  hiadc  in  ne\v 
organizational  patterns,  group  d\- 
haniics,  sensitiYit>vtfaining.  and  e\al- 
uativc  techniques  used  to  asbess  aiid' 
.pitipoiri't  behavioral  changes  in  chil- 
dren's fe«'iding.  Thh  background 
shouUl-give-the  hpccialiit  a^^^ 
nity  not  only  to  be  knowledgeable  in 
reading,  biiUto  heip  the  teacher  see  her 
changing,  role  in-  the  jjchool  today — 
from  one  of  doniinating  the  classroohi 
to  one  of  being  an;obser\cr  and  guide. 
The  ne\v  teacher  must  be  willing  to 
recognize  that  many  ta>ks  can  be  dele- 
gated to  others:  that  children  learn  in 
a^  cliinate  of  participatiun  and  invtilve- 
ment.  She  should  be  priinarih  a  re- 
source and:  cata!y:>t  in  the  teaching 
process. 

\Va  arc  in  heed  of  a  conrse designed 
to  help  teachers  change,  nut  only  to 
accept,  but  imder.stand  and  u^e  the 
changing  niaterials  and  media;  not 
only  to>  be  aware  of  new  theoretical 
fraincwork.  J)Ut  be  able  to. put  it  to  use 
.in  a  .practical  way.  The  BcUevue 
School  District  and  Central  Wabhirig- 
ton-State  Goi lege  ha\  e  laid  some  of  the 
groundwork  ior  this  kiiul  of  teacher 
:t  raining. 

^fost  educators  will  agree  Uiat  re- 
:gar(iless  of  the  method  ur  approach  ^  to. 
learning,  tlie  essence  of  niotivation  in- 
stilled in- children  is  .supplied  by  a  cre- 
ative^ iniaginatiyCj  well-trained  teacher, 
Jti  this  iics  the  upgrading  of  oiir  ediK 
cation  svstcni. 


New  Media  for  Educating 
Teachers  of  Reading 

Western  Washington  Stale 
College 

THERE   IS  A    .N'KEp    FOR  A  CHANGE, 

professionals  in  .the  field  of  reading 
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have  been^  warned:  The  evidence  ac- 
cumulating from  research  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  clearly  indicates  that 
nuin\  teachers  are  not  properly'/fnatch- 
ing  children's  iubtructioiial  needs  with 
reading  instructional  niaterials. 

\\'li\  is  this  true?   Arc  ieachers  iin- 
hifornicci  or  out-of-date?    Is  sonie- 
,thing...niissing.  m„ilicir  basic  training  ? 
Possibly. 

Teaching  a  reading  niethods  course 
to  undergraduates  is  a  very  fnistfating 
experience.  It  i^  extremely  difficult  to 
coniniunicatc  with  undergraduate  sti\- 
dents  about  the  problenis  of  teacliing 
reading  because  they  have  so  little 
background  e.xperience  with  children: 
and  e\en  less  with  attempting  to  teacli 
chikiren.      Comprehension     tlif  ough 
reading  requires  prior  experience  with 
the  topic;  50  does  coniprehensipri  in 
listening.  The  college  students*  perr 
sunal  experiences  provide  Jjackgrounds 
of-little  value  (they  learned  to  read  14 
to  16  years  ago).  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who  learn  ell  to  read  easily. 
In  a  sense  they  have  had  less  experi- 
ence in  Icariiihg  to  read.  Childfcn 
who  were  retarded  reader.s  have  had 
more  instruction,  in  reading  and  have 
spent  more  time  in  tlie  niastery  of 
reading  skills,  though  they  have  liadj 
less  success.    They  probably  iirider- 
stand  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
iiiuch  better  tliaii  do  very  adequate 
readers.  And  which  group. is  nipst  apt 
to  go  into  teaching? 

Ill  undergraduate  study  tliis  problem 
ofdiniited  backgrouiid  is  not  solved  by 
ob.servations  of  a  master  teacher  Jit 
work  in  her  classroom.  The  stiiclents 
often  miss  iniportaiit  phases  of  the 
guided  reading  lesson  because  they  are 
not  .certain  wiiat -they  need  to  leannpr 
expect  to  see.  They  will  leave  an  ob- 
servations experieiiGe  insisting  that  the 
teacher  did  hot  go  through  the  .steps 
described  by  the  college  instructor: 
Undergradiiate  students  need  super- 
vised experience  witluchildreh.  This 
is  hot  fcc'isible.   What  .substitutes  are 
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available?   It  is  possible  to  simulate 
.  ^    tiie  sight  and  soumU  of  chiklreii  read 
I  ing  aloud  with  readily  a\ailaljlc  educa^ 

^      .  tiolial  medi*a. 

;  But  wait.    This  prcblein  of  match- 

[  mg  instrnctionai  reading  needb  and 

;.  IcarnihgjiiaterialS'is  hot  lihiited  to  new 

f         and  inexperienced^  It  occur  is 

jh,  .classiJCOohis_QL;teacJicr^_  >Kho,  ;ha\.e.. 
.       b"gbt  five,  ten.  or  tweiu}  five  Acarij 
with    no    apparent    iclatioiibhip  to 
:teacher   experience.     ^[ore  signifi- 
^ .        cahtly, : it  occurs ^'in  the  rooms  of  teach- 
i'        ers  who  can  recite  accnrately  the  cpm- 
;         nionjy  acceptecl  criteri.i  of  indepemlent. 
'  instructional^  and  frustration  reading 

J  performance  levels.  The  prbblehi  is-a 
:  lack  of  application  of  knowledge. 
I  Wh\^  caii't  icachers  ^ucceSbfully  apph 
1  what  they  know  ?  ^lillbap's  {1 )  data 
a  cfciir  indication  that  teaclier^) 
I  l<new  jiow  to  teach  reading  and  that 
many  of  them  did.not  recognize  or  ac- 
'  curately  interpret  inbtrnctional  reading 
T  leveKperforniancc. 
:  The  problem  brcakij  down  into  two 

[-       separate  (fiiestioni :  1>  JIow  do  \ou 
develop  tocher b  w  ho  re^ogni/e  .md  in- 
terpret instructionarie\el  reading  per- 
;         (prinarice?  and,  2)  How  do  you  de- 
velop teachers  wlio- can  tlcbign  ih:struc- 
^         tional  riiatef iais  directed  bpccificall}  to 
certain  instructional  needb?    The  tra- 
f         ditiohal  text-lecture  approach  to  pre- 
;         service  and  in-service  training  is  hot  an 
I        adcc)iiate  answer  to  these  questions. 

Tiiis  is  the  a'pproach  to  teacher  train- 
•      ^    ijig,  that  has  fostered  the  situation. 

Media,  especially  fdins  and  tape.-*,  can 
I        help  to  prevent  this  problenu 

Diagnostic    teaching   is   a  precise 
teacher  fes[50nse  to  a  child's  specific 
instriictional   need.     It  is  a  specific 
.         r^»a(lihg  instriictional  program  for  each 
;        :ciiil(l  r  it  is  not  just  putting  a  child 
through. a  given  instructioiiar  program. 
:        Teachers  often  emplo>  tin-,  latter  prac- 
tice liecanse  thc>  are  uncertain  about 
:        their  ability  to  anahze  a  chiUrb  read- 
'        ing  perforinaiice.   These  teaciier.s  lack 
q'"  in  tlie  lise  of  diagiiobtic  techniques 
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'e\ en  though  tlie>  have  acquired:  con- 

bklerablc  know  ledge  about  diagnosti_c  | 

techiiiq.ueb  bv  btndyiiig  textb^;  test  man-  i 

uals.  listeiiiiig  to  lectures,  aiid  .watch-  f 
iiig  demphbtratioiis  of  ihdivkluar  diag- 

nObtic  tcbting  procedures.  This  lack  of  ' 

Confidence  in  thcii  ability^ to  use  aiid  Jil-  ^ 
terpret  liiagnubtic  reading  techniques  is 
ihe  .JirisU.,pnobleuu Jo.  ibe.,^overcome.,..v.«^ 

Teachers  must  acquire  certain  skills  [ 

before  tlie\  can  transform  knowledge  \\ 

into  classrooni  practice.  I 

Developing  (Haghostic  skills 
.\ii  e\aliiation  of  the  circuinstances 
under  w  hich  teacher b  iniibt  do  .djaghos- 
tic  tCbting  poihtb  to  the  infornia}  read- 
ing inventory  ab  the  niost  realistic 
technique  to  be  learned.  Classroom, 
teacher b  do  not  have  the  tihie  neces-  ^ 
sa r}  tu  adm  i ii  i ^ter  st ai ida r<l i zed  diag- 
iiobtic  reading  tcbts.   The  less  stfiic-  J 
tiircd  and  more  adaptable  testing  pro- 
ccdurci  of  an  informal  reading  iiiven-  1 
tory — evaluating  children  against  real-  :| 
i'itic  staiidarcis— 7pro\  ides  practical  an- 
bwerb  to  qncstioub  about  each  child's 
histructiohal  needs  within  a  te^c hen's 
room.    Finally^  the  informal  test  is  j 
easier   to  master  than  staiidafdized 
testb  which  anahze  reading  disabilities.  . 
To  give  an  iKi.  prc^crvice  and  in^  -  — ^ 
St  I  \  k  e  teat  I  lerb  iiliibt  master  a  series  of  ! 
skills:  i 

1  Xfasicr  a  code  for  rccordihg.  an  oral  : 
reading  performance 

2  Possess  advanced  skill  in  aiidiiory  ' 
discrimination  and  mcnVory 

3.  Possess  skill  in  obscrvinpr  physical.  ; 

ii\inpk'mi  of  tension  during  reading, 
4    Possess  skill  in  tlic  interpretation  of  ^ 

the  total  reading  perfornmncc^at  in-  ^ 

5trnctional  level 

Teachers  need  -  a , j)rocedure  ior  mak-  : 
ing  a  record  of  a  child's  oral  reading, 
perforiiiaiice.  a  code  system  of  symbols 
which  designate  certain  oral  reading 
errors.    Teachers  must  nieniorize  this  : 
Code  tn make  consistent  analysis  possi-  ^ 
ble,    ^fabtery  of  the  code  is  the  first  ; 
bt(p  in  developing  skill  in  the  anair  i 
\bib  of  an  oral  i*eading  pcrforinaiice. 
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Mastery^  of  ehcodirig  .is  a,  second  step; 
This  code  does  not  become  a  useful 
.tpplUinless  adequate  skill  in  iti>  use  has 
been  developed.  M<iny  teachers  can 
remember -the  symbols  of  a  code  biit 
.they  cannot  use  them  fast  enough,  to 
make  a  record  of  a.rcacling  perforni- 
ance.  They  iieecUpractice  in  using  the 
code^-^  . .        .  _ 

Practicing  the  code 
Practicing  the  code  can  be  done 
without  chiklrehr  Other  methods  arc, 
ayailabie,  The  instructor  can  use 
readily,  available  educational  niedia  to 
:g6od.adv«ihtage.  Tape  recordings  can 
be^riiade  ofxhildren  reading  orally.  A 
c^arefiiljy  clesigned  serico  of  tapes  can 
l)e  edited:  to, present  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent .ty|>es  of  achievement,  children 
r^eadingVat:  different  ItiveISi  and  exhibit- 
ingv  different  riding  probleins.  The 
teacher  has  an  unmarkccj  copy  of  the 
material'  to  be  read,  listens  to  the  taped 
reading;  and  using  the  code  makes  a 
record  of  the  reading  performance. 
The  teachers  can  have  unlimited  prac- 
-tice  in  use  of  the  code  in  easily  ar- 
ranged sessions.  Accuracy  in  the 
teacher's  use  of  the  cr  de  can  be  veri- 
fied through  the  use  of.cufrectly  coded 
keys,aisually  transparencic,>  for  o\er- 
.head  projection,,  which  ha\e  been  de- 
velpp^^by  the  instructor.  Not  only  is 
the  steadier  able  to  check  her  profi- 
ciency in:.ui;e  of  the  code,  but  also  she 
.can  study  a  visual  hiodel  oftthe  desired 
ericltpfoduct. 

Au d i  t bry  d  i scfi mi  n a t i on  sk ills 
Correct  use  of  the  code  is  based 
on  accurate  auditory  discfiminatioii; 
This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  child 
makes  siibtle^errors  in  the  use  of  phon- 
ics or  slight  mispronunciations  of  pre- 
fixes or  su fii.xes.  Because  a  child  may 
interpret  aircquest  to  repeat  as  a  iieed 
to  •cliahge,-  the  teacher  must  ^be  aware 
of  all  errors  when  tliey  occur.  The 
^teacher^  ^requires  guided'  practice  in 
rnncentra.tioii  oiv-errors  to  develop  this 


skill  while  listening  to  an  oral  read- 
ing performance.  Extensive  practice 
through  listening  to  tapes  also  fosters 
the  development  of  an  adequate  audi- 
tory niernory.  Auditory  memory  .is. 
absolutely  necessary  because  mariy 
children  continue  to  read,  rapidly  even 
though  they  are  making,  numerous 
\vot^L  r.ecognitijMi  errors.^  _  AudU^rV 
meinofy  should  be  developed  :to  the 
point  that  the  teacher  can  continue  to 
make  a- record  of  errors  for  no,  jess 
than  half  a  minute  after  the  child  has 
finished  reading.  The  teacher  can  de- 
\elop  skills  to  the  necessary  level  of 
proficiency  by  using  auditory  tapes  iri 
either  group  or  individual  instfuctional 
situations.  Responding  to  tapes  does 
something  that  chhnpt  be  done  through 
lecture  in  class;  it  de\ elops  necessary 
skills. 

The  instructor  begins  graining  skill 
in  ol)ser\Jng.;physical  syniptoms  of  ten- 
iiun  during  reading  when  ease  and  ac- 
curacy  in  handling  the  skills  of  .audi- 
tory discrimination  and  memory  are 
acliie\ed:  He  iiscs  16  ihm  sound  films 
or  videotapes  for  this  work.  These 
films  are  very  simple;  they  «are  siiuply 
shots  taken  while  children  are  reading 
orally  as  though  the  camera  were  the 
c. \ amine r.  This  view  allows  observa- 
tion of  facial  expressions  and  the 
hands  and  upper  body  of  the  child. 
The  teacher  is  instructed  to  note  the 
onset  of  somc.atypical-facial  expression 
or  physical  behavior;  a  pronounced 
_  frown,  squinting,  head  tilling;  or  hands 
that  begii}  to  fumble  nervously  with 
tiie  book  pages,  or.  drum  on  a  desk  top. 

Observing  visual  cues 
The  observation  of  physical  behavior 
during  oral  reading  is  inipprtant  be- 
cause some  children  will  show  such 
syniptpms  of  anxiety  about  their  read- 
ing before  there  is  any  significant  dec- 
reinent  in  their  pefformancc.  These 
imprebsioiis.  however  sulijeclive,  are 
\ahiablc  aids  !ii  tlie  evalnation  of  a 
child!s  reading  performance.     //  is 
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mandatory  that  the  child  h(*  comfort- 
a^e^whtie  working  at  instructional  level. 

The  iSlnis  and  videotapes  sjimilate 
children  as  they  perform  during  test- 
ing. -Bycfequirihg  a  teacher  response 
to.  these  mediv  the  instructor  forces 
xoncentfation  on  the  skill  to  be  learned 
ahd\the  teachers  become  active  mem- 
^     -^Ij^jp-gf-^tj^  process. 

The  media  supplement  the  class  lecture 
and  provide  fqr  ^ills  to  develop 
enough  for  a  teacher  to  apply  her 
knowledge: 

The  final  phase  of  training  teachers 
to  use  the  informal  reading  inventory 
cbpibines  the  previously  developed 
skills,  acciirate  code  u se,  accurate  audi- 
tpry  discnminatiqn  and  memory  skills, 
and  accurate  noting  of  symptoms  of 
anxiety-  during  reading;  For  this  the  ^ 
^teacher  views  ji  film  or  videotape,  " 
Without  detailedlguidiance  from  the  in- 
stnictor^  andi  records  the  0^^^^^^  reading 
perfonnance  and  notes  any  significant 
symptoms  of  tension.  The  instructor 
checks  her  results.  She  should  have 
correctly  indicated  the  general  level  at 
which  the  child  should  r  develop- 
mental reading  instniction— instruc- 
tional levej,  and  the  level  at  which 
books  to  be  read  for  pleasure  of  infor- 
mation should  be  selected— indepen- 
dent level,,  and  the  child's  instructional 
needs.  Jf  the  teacher  cannot  n^eet 
these  perform  a^^^^^  criteria,  she  contin- 
ues working  with  the  simulation  mate- 
rials until  she  cjiri; 

Practicing  with  children 

The  instructor  now  shifts  from  the 
(ievejbphieht  of  teacher  skills  to 
teacher  self-confidence  in  the  use  of 
diagnostic  techniques.  The  teachers 
must  try  their  hand.  They  must  pracr 
tice  their  new  learnings  arid  okills  by 
working  with  children:  The  instructor 
Has  i)rought  the  teachers  to;this  point 
more  fapidly  and  .effectively  through 
the  use  of  media,,  as  supplements  to  the 
^Jecfure  and  ^ext.  The  teachers  are 
O    ly  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
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«inalysis  :of  ah  oral  reading  perform- 
ance wbrkirig  under  close  supervisigh 
of  the  in.structpr.  The  instfuctcifs 
presence  joffers  support  and  guidance; 
He  gives  additional  support : arid;  guidr 
«ince  iri  critiqiie  sessions  after  the  chijr 
dren  have  been  dismissed;.  The 
teacher  assumes  this  new  responsibility 
of  arialyzihg  ^  reading  ^  ^  performance 
knowing  that  lu)  mistake  on  lier  part 
will  pass,  unnoticed  and; result  in  ;hann 
to  th e  ch i Id :  becaii se  ihelp  is  a vailabi e  if 
it  is  needed.  This  guided:;practiai& 
step  closes  the  gap  between,  theory,  and 
practice.  Simulatipri  activities  devel- 
oped the  readiness  for  this  final  stage 
through  the  carefully  planned  use  of 
media— tapes,,  transparencies,  and 
films.  Media  aid  significantly,-iricfeas- 
ing:the  skill  gfovvth  ot the  teachers  a^nd 
shof teriirig  the  time  needed  for  practice 
and  skill  development  Avork  with  chil- 
dren: 

Training  teachers  ;tb  elicit  and  .inter- 
pret instructional  leyel  reading,  pef-f 
formarice  is  accomplished  through 
their  mastery  of  the  infbrmal  reading 
inventory.  One  of  the  by-products  of. 
learning^  a  code  to  record  reading  er- 
rors is  that  it  focuses  the  teacher's  at- 
terition  on.  reading  disabilities  exhib- 
ited during  testing.  "At  instructibrial 
level  what  word  recognition  errors  did 
Mark  shbw  most  often?"  This- is  a 
question  the  teacher  can  noAv  ansv^er. 
"He  substituted  hat  for  hate  arid  raf 
-for  rate.  He.  exhibits  substitutipris 
most  often  at  instructional  levejj" 

Mark's  p^rfprrnarice  raises  another 
question.  T)pes  he  riot: have  masteiy  of 
the  vvord  attack  skijis  necessary  tp  suc- 
cessfully attack  the  two  words  he  did 
not  recpgnize  or  did  his.  skill  develop- 
ment simply  fail  to  function  during  the 
testing?  How  cari  we  find  put? 

Diagnostic  teaching  wpuld  npt  at- 
teriipt  to  solve  the  problem  by  directly 
teaching  hate  and  ra/^,  the  unrecog- 
nized/ivords.  Such  an  approach  would; 
not  help  Mark  solve  his  problem  an- 
other time.   What  skill  failed ^  to  >funcr 
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tioii?  This  is  the ; problem  that  iniibt 

^be-solVedl 

We-williassunie  becaii&e  uf  hib  gen- 
eral ^readjng=  ^ichieyenient  tiiat  hut  and 
rat  are  paft  ot  Mark^s  sight  vodlni- 

dary, -that.'.there  is^nq.  problem  yvith  the 
spundstof  the  initial  consonants  li  and' 
r  because  he  kiiows  hat  and  rat,  and 

^hat  Tie^Hoes  ^not  :kn^^^  ate      a  buund" 
unit.    One  reasonable  conclusion  i-^ 
:that  Mark  failed  to  apply  the  sileiit 
fule^-whicli  has  been  taiight.  i^  his  ef- 
forts 'to  attack  7zfl/t?,ahd  rate. 

An  anfqrrnar  instructional  inventory 
Thetteacher  will  construct  an  irifor- 
.mal  dnstfiictioiiai  inventory  to  answer 
the  questions  posed  h\  ^lark'i.  per-  ^ 
foniiance.  Its  purpose  ib  to  deteniiine 
wiiat  eacii;  child  needs  to  be  taught. 
Such.an  ^inventory  ii,  Jhe\pensi\e  and 
can.  be  used  whenever  the  te«acher 
wishes.  It  is  directly  related  to  the 
specific  ireading;  abilities  being  devel- 
oped: in  the  teacher!s  iubtriictionril  pro- 
gfani  and  it  can  be  used  with  any 
|teacliing  approach>  It  cont«ains  two 
-parts,  aii^ekefcise  and  ail  adequate  re- 
sponse. Iriiihe  exercise  the  child  niust 
iise  a  specific  reading  ability.  The 
purpose  of  the  adequate  response  sec- 
iiomis  to^ideritify  if  the  child'b  ani>\v^ 
are  correct.  A  correct  answer  is  in- 
terprettid  as  indicating  that  a  child  poi>- 
sesses  the  specific  reading  ability  the 
instructional  inventory  tCisted-  and  so 
needs  ho  iurther  iuijtruction  on  that 
skiii;  Some  iriventorieij  are  adminis- 
tered to.  individual  children  and  re- 
quire an  oral'  response ;  others  require 
_  a -written  response  and  can  be  adminis- 
tered tb.gfoups.orcHildren. 

To  check.-the  assumption  that  Mark 
Iknosvs  rat  arid  /m/,  the  teacher  writes 
the  words  See'  the  rat  oh  a  card  and 
says,  "This  says,  'Sec  the.  .  .  /  You 
^ read. the  entire-  Afark's  first 

answen  is  **See  tiie  fat:''   He  repeats 
•the. assignment  with  hat  ai\d  thus  \:eri- 
:fies;that  heiknows Jw/  and  rat.  "Nfark 
d  „to-  respond  when  presented  with 


ate  mul  asked,  "What  does  .tins  say?" 

To  determine  whether  I^Iafk  lacks 
bkill  with  the  silent  e  rule  or  whether 
thib  >kiir  failed  to  functioii  during  the 
testing,  a;  similar  procedure  is  "for-- 
lowed.  Mark  fails  to  proiiounce  Jiate 
and  Tate;  lie  ^ays  nothing.  He  dpes 
not  rccogni/e  the  words;  The  teacher 
\vritej>  the  wofdb  r/zz5it'()P(/""/rrfl/;7//if^ 
zcordis  rate  on  a  card  and  says,,  "This 
hays.  'This  word  is  stiXl  this  word 
is.  .  .  .*  Vou  reaci  the  entire  sen- 
tence." Mark  is  unable  to  do  so  arid 
repeats  the  performance  with  hat  ;and 
hate.  The  most,  probable-  conclusioiiais, 
that  he  has  not  mai^tered' the  sileiit  f 
rule. 

The  teacher  has  identified  a.  specific 
inbtfuctioriai  need.  She  can  now  teach 
the  rule  in  a  nianrier  consistetk  with, 
her  teaching  metliod.  She  is  -free  to 
evaUiate  Mark's  learning  whenever  she 
thinks  it  is  necessary  to  guide  he>  furT 
then  teaching. 

Sometimes  liiastery  of  a^  reading 
ability  can  be  tested  through  a  writteri' 
response.  For  example,,  the  mastery 
of  the  phonic  concept  that  is  employed • 
in  spelling,  buch  as  the  genenaiizatipn 
that  when;  words,  end  with  a  y: 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  .the  y  is 
clianged-to  f  when  the  suffix  ^'^^  er,  or 
est  Is  added,  can  be  presented  in  writ- 
ten form.  In  this xase .the  jnforirial:in- 
ijtfuctional  inventory  would  be  a  \york- 
i,heet  .containing  a  list  of  words  ending 
with  the  above  suffixes  and  the  chil- 
dren woukrbe  instructed  to  write  the 
root  word  after  each  key  word: 

The  key  to  the  success  ofrthelnfor- 
rhial  instructioiiar  inventory  is  that,  it 
must- measure,  only  one  reading  ability. 
Interpretation  is  neyer  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  two  or  more  skills  are  .re- 
quired; in  order  to  respond  correctly. 
Failure  to  respond  correctly  means 
that  teaching,  of  reteaching,  of  the 
skill  is  necessary. 

Educational  niedia  can  be  used^suc- 
cessfuily  in  training  teachers  to  admin- 
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ister  «inci  .design  the  infurnial  iiiithic 
lional  jnyehtQry  i,iniiilating  the  be- 
havior of  diiicrren.  Flhn^  (ukI  video- 
.tapes  can  be  used  to  teach  those  indi- 
vidn«i]ly  ^idininistered  te>ts  where  tiVe 
children  respond^  orally.  Completed' 
worksheets  with  the  written  rebi)uniei5, 
of:  seventh  children  can  be  de\  elyped  by 
the  Jnsti:uct9ii,for.  .thobe.ae:>tb.4liat.  .are 
adriiinis.tefed  to  gronp^  of  children. 
These  are  distfibnted  tu,  the  teacheii> 
who  st'ii  dy '  1 1  veij  i .  and  coni  pi  t-t  e  -  the  r  ec  - 
brd-  of  perforniaiice  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  performance  ^furnib  Avhich  are 
•tlie  adeqnate  rcbpoiibe  partb  oi  the  ih: 
strnctipnal  inventory.  On^  the  record 
ofrperforniiince  form  the  teacher^)  com- 
;pafe  the  responses  of  each  child  \yith 
the  ii^t  of  correct  rcbponbCb  and'  notcb 
the  percentage  of  correct  reij])onbe;> 
achieved.  Qn  the  interpretation  of 
^performance  form  fthe  teachers  apply 
the  criterion  of  Miccebbfnl  perfonnduce, 
70'  percent  xurrcct,  for  c.\anii)k',  ami 
lists  the  names  ofrtho^e*  children  who 
didUiot  meet  the  criterion.  The  inter- 
pretation.is  that  4liebe  are  the  cliildreii 
who  need  more -iiibtfnction  in  tlie  i>in- 
-gie  reading  skill  tested  b)  the  inj?trik^ 
tional  inventory  Transparencies 
of:  these  two  forms,  correctly  com- 
pleted; can  be  n.*>ed  to  gmde  the  teacli- 
xTs  by  :pro\iding  a  \ibnal  e.viinple  of. 
the  dcbired  teacher  ijkill  development. 
Using  these  media,  which  require  ac 
ti\e  teacher  .participation  aiid  rei5poiii>e» 
ser\es  to  develop  teacher  ,skills  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  accoinplibhed 
throngh.thc  lecture  aloiie. 

'  vniTuige  of  juedia 
There  are  several  ad\antageb  in 
iiuing  inedia  to  prep.ire  teacheri)  to  nue 
the  infunnal  readiiig  in%  entor}  or 
other  diagnostic  techni(|ue>.  The 
nmjpr  reason  ib  that  tliecjc  .simulation 
materials  do  somethuig  that  c<uinot  lie 
done  through  lecture  alone-;  tlie\  de 
\elop  necessary  teacher  bkilKs.  AFedia 
force  teachers  to  be  acti\e  and^  alert 
^^-^•■riiers.  The  teachers  are  active  par- 


ticij)aut^  ui  the  teachiugflearning  prb- 
ce^i)  because  they  know  they  nuist 
uiake  a  rcbpon^e  to  an  audio  tape  or 
film.  Learning  ib  more  rapid  . and  .  ef- 
fecti\e  and  retention,  is  greater. 
Media  which  bimiilate  the  beha\ior  of 
childien  can  be  Ubcd  elYectively  wheii- 
ever  teachei  re.sponsie  to  btiident  per- 
j'ormancasibibeihgulev eloped...     „,,^    .  ^ 

Chance  l»elia\ior  that  comes  ^vitiu 
Ubing  children  t\^r  demonstfatioub  and 
.j>ractice  is ? eliminated.  The  insthictpf 
kuowb  in  ad\auce  what  stimuli  w  ilk  be 
j^re^eiited.  The  iubtrhctor  can-  struc- 
ture the  lesson  preparing  the  teachers 
for  what  they  wIlK.hear  and  see.  He 
can  <ise  each  piece  of  iiistructjonal 
iuedia  for  a  specific  purjjose.  He 
know  i>  w  hat  teacher  beha\  ior  to,  expect 
after  each  jiha^e  of  the  in  struct  ibiial 
l>rugrani  and  can  test  whether  the 
teacher b  ha \  e  learned.  Repeated  expe- 
rience v\ith"the  same  materials  enables 
him  to  <itUici]>ate  (iucbtioiib  and  allows 
-him  to  ])re]jare  cleaier  and  more  ade- 
quate aubwerb,  W'lih  a  clear-ciit 
struct ufe  to  each  jjhase  of  the  learning: 
]/rugrainithe  instructor  is  able  to  judge 
what  teach'  ib  lKi\e  learned  and  can  fe^ 
pQat  stuiiidi  or  present  new  material) 
based  upon  teacher  res|)onse.  Plis' 
teaching  io  more  efficieiit  and  e%cti 

Carefu!l\  jjrepared  simulation  niate- 
rials  olYei  a.traiinug  environment  tli<it 
is  nearl}  i  lenticakto  the  regular  class- 
ruoui  where  tlie  teacher  will  be  doing; 
her  work.  This  factor  sigiiificantly 
aids  the  transfer  uf  these  newly 
achieved  understandings  and  skills  to 
the  teacher*s  c|assrooin.  The  teacher 
will  have  few^  questions  about  how  tp 
organ i/.e  her  diagnostic  testing  and 
te.icliing  activities  bec.iuse  she  is  confi- 
dent of  her  .djilitv  to  sv  steinatically  an- 
alvze  the  reading  achiev  einent  and  .spe- 
cific iiistMictional  needs  of  each  chiUh 

Simulation  can  l)e  u:>ed  vv  ithoiit  linii- 
tatioiis  on  the  i>i/.e  of  tlie  *iiidience;  itjis 
effective  for  stimulating  both  group 
and  iudividii«'ir  lefirniug.  It  is  alvva}S 
avaihble.    Less  time  is  spent  in  ar- 
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rarigingf^fo^  children  to  be  transported 
to  a "  specific  place  ^  at  a:  specific  time,  a 
consida-atioh  which  is  no  sfnali  item.tp 
a  busy  coiiege  instructoror  director  of 
a  district's  ih-sefvice;  training  prog^^^ 
Childfen  on  tape  never  get  frightened 
or  sick  at  the  last  minute;  Their 
voices  are  audible.  Naive  children  are 
3eft:available^foh  the  fihal^phase  of  the 
training  program  instead  of  test-wise 
;giiinea:,pigs,_^ 

Properly  structured,  many  of  the 
practice  sessions  necessary  for  skill  de- 
velppmeht  cahttake  place  outside  of  the 
lecture  classroom^  A  recognition  of 
individual  differences  would  indicate  a 
need  for-  a  variety  in ,  length  of  many  of 
->the  ^practice  sessions ;  some  teachers 
will  ^master^' the  skill  auditory  dis- 
crimination ajid  memory  faster  than 
their  colleagues.  Many  of  the  simula- 
tjori.materials,  c^^  made  available  to 
the  tochers  at  the  Xv  center.  They 
can  spend  as^much  time  as  they  need 
with  an  audiotape. 

The  simulation  materials  employed 
by  the  ihstnictbr  in  his  classroom  will 
be  for  purposes  of  evaluating  teacher 
learnings.  He  wilLnot  be  using  valu- 
able group  class  time  for  lengthy  prac- 
tice:sessiohs. 

Teachers  must^^apply  what  they 
know.  Confidence  iin  their  own  ability 
to  anaiyze  an  oral  reading  performance 
must  be  established  before  they  will  do 
this  work  .successfully  in  their  own 
cjas>rp6ms.  Diagnostic  teaching  is 
'possible  only  if  there  is  an  accurate 
analysis  of  individual  instructional 
_^needs;_  _   

There  is  a  partial  substitute  to 
working  directly  with^  children  in  de- 
veloping  these.analytic  skills.  Thought- 
ful use  of  carefully  designed  audio 
tapes,  overhead;  transparencies,  and 
souiid  films  or  videotapes  can  take 
the  place;  of  children  in  the  early 
.phases  of*  a. teacher  training  program. 
Achieving .  skil  1  proficiency  in  the  use 
qf^the^^informal  reading  inventory  and 
fWinfqrnial  ihstni         inventory  re- 


quires iJfactice  under  guidance;^  re- 
sponding to  auditory  tapes  and  filn^s 
can  provide  this  practice.  As  supple- 
ments to  the  informative  lecture,  these 
materials  cantadd' structure  and  clarity 
to  the  total  teacher  training:  program. 
The ;  heed  for  improved  >teacher  train- 
ing is  clear.  We  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
.nore^the.advantages,theseimedia»^offer*» 
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Ah  Integrated  Team  Teaching 
Approach  to  Methods  Courses 

Dorothy  J.  Skeel 
Indiana  University 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  THROUGH  AP- 
PLIED .METHODS  is  an  experimental 
program  using  a  faculty  teaching  team 
in  the  integration  of  elementary  educa- 
tion methods  courses  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. The  team  consists  of  special- 
ists from  each  subject  area:  language 
aftSi  mathematics,  science,  social  Sad- 
ies, and  instructional  media.  The 
fEA.M  project  was  developed^in  an  at- 
tempt to  rediice  the  overlap  of  content 
in  the  methods  course ;  develop  a.  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  innovation, 
change,  and  ciirrent  trendis  in  elemeh-" 
tary  education ;  provide  practicai  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  introduced  in  the 
methods  courses;  give  experience  in 
the  analytical  study  of  the  teachings 
learning  process;  and  increase  cooper- 
ation between  the  teacher  eduditioh  in- 
stitution and  the  local  school  system; 
and  an  interaction  of  ideas  toward 
teacher  education  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  team.    The  objectives 
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stated  in  performance  terms  identifies 
the  ^intended  proficiencies  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  prospective  eleinentary  teacher 

1;  is  ab!c:to  express  his  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in.terms  of-6bjectivcs,  iiwtiyation, 
child  development,  learning  processes, 
evaluation,  societal  factors;  to  defend 

— ,hiS'^{KMnt.oLAicvv;;„and  to  implcinviut  :Ins. 
philosophy  by  his-actions  in.  the  class- 
,  room. 

2.  develops  the  curriculum  in  his  classroom 
on  the  basis  of  written  performance  ob- 
jectives which  rare  relevant  to  tlie  pupils 
and  in  small-step  sequential  programing, 
andiprovidcs! evidence  of  short  and.  long 
range  plahningi 

3;  manages  his  class rooni  effectively  by 
con  St  nicting  limits  and  procednres  coop- 
eratively with  :  pupils,,  disciplines  fairly 
and,  consistently,  an d '  keeps  ac curate  rcc- 
ords  of.  Mudcnts*' behavior  and  p:?rforni- 
ahce. 

4.  teaches  in  a  variety  of  styles  iii  kecpnig 
•with  goals,  atid  niatclies  the  yarions 
learning  style?  of  his  pupils,  isii'ig  in- 
ductive: and  deductive  methods,  question- 
ing, rbie-playing,  discussions,  pupil  ini- 
tiated activities^  and  problcrii  solving  sit- 
.   uations^  ^  . 

5:  develops  a-^ favorable  attitude  toward  in- 
novation and  change  and-  demonstrates 
this  tltrouglrhis  selective  implementation 
of3  new  teaching  practices  such  as  nmlti- 
media  approach  and  utilization  of  films, 
filmstrips,  television,  an  1  programed  in- 
struction after  careful  evaluation  of 
such;  ... 

6.  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  individ- 
«ul  differences  and  reacMness  for  certain 

-  skills  by  :providing  Icanrng  experiences 
of  varying  levels,  differentiated  assiRUr 
ments,  and  enconragcmcnt,  depending 
upon  the^necds  of  his  students. 

7.  continues  his  scholarly  hiqiiiry  through 
additiotial  education,^  reading  profes- 
sional literature,  activity  in  professional 
groups  '  demonstrates  his  interest  in  ed- 
ucational research  by  identifying  ongo- 
ing research  in  various  subject  areas, 
suggests  possible  action  research  for  im- 

-  ;plementation;in=.his.xlassrobin  or  Jn. as- 
sisting other  nicmbi/s  of  his  profession. 

8.  ewluates  his  ovvn  teaching  performance 
Ihrough  measurement  of  pupil  prog-ess 
and  through  comparing  and  contrasting 
his  perfomiahce  with  others,  utilizing 
such- resources  as  vidcot  ipes  and  inter- 
action analysis  techniques. 

9.  correlates  and  integrates  the  subject 
liiatter  areas  in  content  and  skills  when- 
ever.and  wherever  advisable-  , 

10.  motivates  his  pupils  to  learn  by  relating 
learning  experiences  to  their  everyday 
world' by  capitalizing  on  their  interests, 
by  'frovidingra^purposc  for  learning,  and' 
by  tising  creative,  original,  multiscnsory 
imaterials  and  approaches. 


11.  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of- learning 
resources,  material,  and  human,  ^by 
efficient  selection  and  utilization  of  them 
on  the  basis  of  tha  objectives. 

1 2.  identi lies  maj or  4  rends .  i n  elementary,  ed-. 
ucation,  discusses  ♦hcni  intclltgent'y,  and 
evaluates^  their  iniplcmentation  as  apply* 
ing.to  his  own  school  prograni. 

13.  demonstrates  his  knowlctlge  dt  evalua* 
tion  procedures  through  appropriate  use 
of  J  multiple  mcasurcnierit  tcchiiiques  ap- 
-pr opriaTc  to  tlfe  stated ^6bj ecti ve^.       ~  " 

Elehieiitary  iediication  students  are 
first  introduced  to  a  typical  coniniu- 
iiity,  its  public  scliools  and  the  decision- 
making,  situations  of  its  teachers 
through  the  use  of ^  simulated,  materials 
such  as  tai)es,  fihiis,  slides,  and ;miineo- 
gfaphed  material;  The  sinmlatidn  is 
iiitehded-tp  provide  a  coniiiion  exf>eri- 
nieiitial  background  and  a  setting  for 
niethods  courses  raiid  practical  experi- 
ence iii  the  public  schools. 

The  students  are  involved  hi  meth- 
ods courses,  and  major  topics  4hree 
morning.s  a  week  for  a  semester  ;  two 
inornings  per  week  they  receive  practi- 
cal. exi)erience  through  observation  and 
participation  in  the  classroonis  of  the 
public  schools. 

Planning  sessions  of  the  team  fac- 
u  1  ty  are  fequ  ired  weekly  to  en  sure"  as 
much  integration  of  the  niethods 
courses  as  possible.  Each  specialist  in 
the  subject  area  outlines  the  objectives 
of  his  course  and  the  iiiteiided  content.. 
Arialysisvof  these  course  outlines  i)er- 
mits  identification  of  topics  w;hich  un- 
derlie all  areas. 

Reduction  of  overlap  is  then  accom- 
plished i)y  the  presentation  of  these 
major  topics  to  the  total  group.  The 
topics  selected  are  Objectives 
American  Ediication;  Developing  Per^ 
forfnance  Objectives:  The  Learner 
and  Motivatioii ;  Problem  Solving,  In- 
quiry, and  Discovery;  Interaction 
Analysis;  Curriculiini  Patterns;  Plan- 
ning; Identifying  Individual  Diflter- 
ences;  Pupil  Evahiatton;  Reporting 
Pupil  Progress;  and  Strategies  for 
Oiahge  in  Education. 

As  ah  exaniple,  the  topic  developing 
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performance  objectives^  after  presenta- 
tion to'the  totaLgronp,  is  discussed  in- 
each  of  the  other  methods  courses  in 
terms  of  houvit.iiiay  be  appliecl  to  that 
particular  area.  In  langiiage  arts,  stu- 
(Icnts  arc  then  required  to  develop  ob- 
jectives stated  in  beiiaviorai  terms  for 
acquiring  listen ing  slcil j s.  . Xt  t he  same 
tiinc^  "scieuHr^^QCiar^^^  liiatli 
•instructors  will  reinforce  the  develop 
riieht  of  behavioral  6bjc-ti\ei)  in  their 
respective  areas.  Each  of  the  inajor 
topics  is  treated  ill  the  ^imc  manner. 

However,  not  all  major  topics  will 
require  assignnients  in  each  of  the  sep- 
arate methods  areas.  The  time  whicji 
is  saved -by  presenting  m«1jor  topics  is 
utilized  for  practical  exj  crieiKc  in  ele- 
mentary classrooin  in  the  public 
^hools  atul  audiovisual  in >t ruction. 

Another  advantage  of  the  team 
teaching  approach  is  the  opportunity  to 
dcmousthatc  tlie  correlation  of  the  con- 
tejit  areas.  Whenever  possible  the 
cquteitt  Jn  one  course  is  relatecl  to  that 
of  the  others  as.  the  discus^sioii  of  ex 
perieuce  cliarts  in  language  arts 
through  tiie  use  of  a  field  trip  related 
to  social  studies.  Utilization  of  chil- 
dren's literature  booki>  in  social  stuilics 
wiU  be  presented  by  the  language  arts 
instructor.  Reading  ski  I  L">  necejjNir}  \u 
the  content  areas  are  discussed  they 
relate  to  science,  social  studies,  and: 
liiatli. 

Assighmcut  of  learnjing  tasks  is 
streamlined  in  the  teani  ajiproach.  Di>- 
cussipn  by  team  metnbtTs  of  tlie  type 
of-  learning  tasks  which  can  best  be 
utilizecl  in  his  subject  area  reduces  the 
niunbcr  of  assignnients  aiid  distributes 
them  more  evenly  over  the  semester. 
After  discussion  of-Jes.sbn  plaiming,  for 
example,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
student  to  prepare  itSbOn:plans  in  each 
pfithe  subject  areas.  This  learning  trisk 
can  be  assigned^  to  one  area;  thus, 
jneaiijuglcss  repetition  of  learnhig  task> 
is  avoided.  In  addition,  tlic  assign- 
riiienfs  ra|nifed  «arc  applied  to  their 
q  '  il- experiences. 
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Audiovisual  instruction  in  the  team 
approach  is  not  treated  as  a  separate 
subject,  but  developed  in  relation  to 
the  other  methods  areas,  Fihnnitiliza- 
tiou,  rather  than  disciissed  under  a 
separate  topic,  is  presented  in  terms  of 
the  presentation  of  a  .^^cicnce  filrii  or 
film  evaluation  is  accomplished  while 
viewing  social  studies  Tdinl  "'Produc- 
tion techniques  may  be  the  preparation 
of  a  bulletin  boardrfor  Janguagd  arts  or 
the  mounting  of  pictnre.v  for  a. science 
presentation.  Thus,  students  5,ce  the 
value  v>f  acquiriug  these  skiHs  in  their, 
ineauingful  application. 

Team  members*  op|;ortnnities  to  dis- 
cuss their  philo.sophies  of  education 
relative  to  teacher  education  are  valu- 
able. These  shared  i(leas  often  clarify 
interpretations  and  prevent  extreme 
contradicting  philosophies  from  being 
presented  to  students.  In  otiier  words, 
statements  of  teaching  metliods  advo- 
catecl  by  one  instructor  will  not  be 
completely  refuted  by  another.  Tl  'i 
does  not  mean  tliat  differences  of  opin- 
ion are  not  welcomed,  discussed,  and: 
shared  with  students. 

vlexibility  in. the  iicheduling  of  class 
sessions  i^>  po^sible  through  a  team  efr 
fort.  If  certain  problems  arise  in  one 
methods  areii  and  additional  time  is^ 
needed  to  alle\  Late  them,  classes  can  l)e 
rearranged  to  allow  for  such  situations: 
Also  activities  tliat  require  more  than 
the  dc.sigujited  class  period  such  as  a 
lengthy  "  film,  ,  discussion  gruiips,  or  sf)e- 
cial  ijresentatiohs  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Closer  student-faculty  relationships 
are  possible  in  this  program  due.to  the 
integration  of  the  jnethods  courses, 
.since  the  sanie  instriictor.s  are  involved 
ill  uiore  than  one  activity.  Team 
members  supervise  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  students  in  the  pu!)lic 
schools  which  gi\e5  tliem  additional 
faculty  contact.  An  informal  atmo- 
sphere is  established  during  small 
group  discussions  with  .students  to  im- 
prove rapi>ort. 
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During  supervision  of  the  j>ractical 
experiences  -in  tlie  .scl.oolb,  nibihictorb 
.  have  the;'Op[)ortunit>  lu  ulj5cr\e  acti\i- 
ties  conducted  and  prol;>lcmb  cncoiin 
tered  which,  then,  periiiits  thcin  to  ad- 
Just  their  methods  coUrhC:>  to  the  reali- 
fties  faced-  by  the  htj^idents.  Also, 
closer  working.  relatiuiiihipi>  Iktuccn 
te«acKers  find'  adniiiiibtfatur>  in  the 
public  schools  ii>  possible  This  pru- 
vidcs  use '  of  ihe  r eso n rc c^  of  t he  team 
facitIty  :to  the  sd^^  Advantages  to 
the  elementary  ediic«ation  student ^  in- 
volved in  the  rprognun  include  liie  op- 
i)pftiniity  to  observe  the  operation  of:a 
tCfichiug  te*ani  whichxan  he  ajjplied  to 
their  own  teaching  experience :  a  closer 
personal  felatiori.ship  with  facult\ 
niciubcrs;  practic*1l  experience  in  the 
classroom  ^9  provide  motivation  for 
and  application  oi  tht  method;^  couiijc-^ , 
and ,  a tidio v isual  instruction. 

Tcaiii  rirembers  id ci  it  i  f  v  the  -  espr  i t  dc 
corps  established  within  the  teaching 
team  as  a  major  advant«age  of.  the  pro- 
grain.  Tiicrcascd  time  and  effort  on 
:thc  part-of  tlie  teaiii  members  hiay  he 
presented: as  a  disadvantage,  hut  when 
one  weighs  /thii>  *againi,t  tiie  man\  ad* 
vant«agcs,  it  is  sooii-ovcrlooked. 


A  Brimer  for  Professors 

of  Reading 

DarLknk  Jo  Alu;n 
University  of  Pnget  Sound 

A  LTxiQUK  ANi)  ciiAi.Lr.xijNo  proce- 
dure evolved  out  uf  a  situation  in 
which  j  found  ni^sch'  several  }ears 
ago.  On  the  island  uf  Tutuila_,  in 
Anierican  Sanioa,  1  vva:>  part  uf  a  team 
responsible  fur  educatiii'i,  preservice 
teachers,  jii-bervice  teacher^,  and  vil- 
lage supervisors.  Theic  ^vcre  ho 
guides  shovviiig  how  native  Samoan^ 
should  l)c  instructed  to  teach  reading 
Only  trjiditional  statewide  college  te\t 
'i^l  ':s  «and  \arious  reading  icries  Uoed 
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in  the  Cm'ted  States  eleriieiitary 
schools  were  availalde.  On  a  tnp  fo 
Xevv  2e«d«aiur  I  discovered  tlie  book 
TcaJicr,  by  SyKia  Ashton  Warner 
(  'Jv  a  teacher  of.  ^laori  ypuugstefs. 
hi  her  book  she  describes  organic 
I  ea  r  I  li  x\g  a>  a .  p  roces  i>  ii  i  vv  j  lic  j  i  she  in  - 
V  ul  'w  e.>  I  ler  biudcnt  i>  in  order  to  find  out 
what  is  jiieaniiigful  to  them.  This- 
jifuv  ides  a  key  to  I  earn  iiig.aiid*  reading 
in  particular. 

What  a  dangerous  activity  reading  is, 
teaching  is.  All  this  plasieriiig  on  pi 
foreign  sluft'-  Why  plaster  on  at  all 
wh.en  ilieres  so  linich  inside  already? 

1  niich  locked  \\\  ':  -I  f  onl y  \ .  coul cl  get 
it  out  and  nse  it  aj*  working  material. 
And  i'.ot  draw  it  out  cither.  It  T  Had  a 
light  .enough  touch  it  \vonld  just  cbhic 
uiU- under  Ui*  o\\n  volcanic^jiower.  And 
psychic,  power,  .  i.^i^grcriter  tiiau  any 
other  i>o;ver  in  tlie  world.  \Viiat  aii  eX' 
citing,  and  frightcnnig  busine;5>- it  would 
W.  e\en  that  \\hich  ^qucezOj?.  through 
now  is  amazing  enough.  .  .  L\picilire 
the  infant  rooin  as  one  widening  crater, 
loud  wiih  the  ^ound  erupting  creati\- 
ity^  Kver\  sub}ect- somehow  in  a  cre- 
ative vent.  What  wonderful  design,  of 
niovenicni  and  mood!  What  lovely  be- 
havior of  silksack  clouds! 

An  organic  <'--'mi  A  growing  living 
cliauging  design.  The  nornud  and 
hcaUhnd  design.  'Uubentiiucnial'  and 
uiercik^s  and  shockingly  beautiful. 

The  question  .canie  to  nu*  inind;  \vii}: 
not  work  with  teachers  in  a  consist- 
ently organic  way  ?  Since  I- did  iiot: 
know  how  to  approach  Samoiui^ 
teacher  trainees  tlie  hook.  Teacher, 
stirred  my  own.  creative  proce.s.ses  and- 
r  heg.an  working  out  the  Ulca. 

Involution  of:  the  story  sequence  ideii 

Our  task  in  Samba  began  with-the 
recording  of  legend s  and  village  life. 
The  shidents  and  I  worked  iis  fellow 
iuciiiircrs  trying  a  determine  way^  of 
adaj >ti ng  the  legend b  to  various  read- 
ing lexelij,  StatCbide  reading  te.xts 
were  not  .^uitahle  to  the  concepts  a  Sa- 
nioan  child  underbtandi).  Several  ex- 
amples will  .^er\e  to  illustrate  tliis 
puiiit.  When  an\  Sanioan  wonian:  of 
childbcaruig  age  ui  the  village  ib  called. 

mutlier,"  a  "liiodier"  as  pictured,  in  a 
btate.'side  textbook  .showing  a  typical 
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-American  family — niotlicf,  father, 
:^  aiidrSCvcraV  children  wh^  pets-^ 
dpcsinot  make  fniich  sense.  In  Samba 
^  :alt-"mothers*'  in  the  yiliage 'siickle  any. 
'  child:   The  concept  of  H  mother  i_n- 
YPlycs  an  extended  faniily  situation. 
A  sccwid  in,tiieir 
^         of  housing.   Sampans  do  not  have 
vralls  on.  their  thatched^  roofed  fales. 
A  -  tlittle  white  hoii^ 
UiS.A.  does  not  resemble  tlie  hiitiyc 
faJc:  If  aj  youngster  is  not  happy  in  a 
rparticular  household,  he  may  go  to  ah- 
other  house  to  live  as  long  as  he 
wishes.  ^  These  examples  help  to  ex^ 
plain  why  children  in  Samoa  have  dif- 
fioilty/r^idingt^pical^  family 
type  sto  ries  in:  readers . 

Erom  tills  setting  in  tlie  South  Seas 
canie  the  zidea  of.  constructing  sclf- 
styledr  reading  stories,  teachers  man- 
uals, and  m'orkhooks  which  have 
/  evolved  into  what  are  now  called  story 
sequences.  TIi«'it  was  the  beginning  of 
this  --^np^9^^^r:  Professors  of-Rcad- 
•ing.'^  • 

Itis  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  de- 
scribe the  -conditions  which  c.in  be 
creatcd^for  \vriting  story,  scqucncesr  to 
:  \djsciiss  _  their  values,  and  to  delineate 
the  procediiral^^^ 

Teachen  e<lucation  in  the  states  is 
hot  that:  different  ff oin  Sanioa.  Multi- 
ethnic materials,  suggest  a  need  for 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  develop  ma- 
terials to  fit  tiicir  own  teaching  sit- 
uations. In. some  classrooms  teachers 
usc^mate  rials  without  nuicti  knowledge 
as  to  why  tlicy^V  To  lift  the 

process  of  reading  from  a  sterile,  inor- 
ganic process  to  something  vital  aiul- 
chailenging  for  children,  students  in 
.mcthotls  chsses  ^ bring  cducat ionaj  the- 
ory -  into  relation  sh  ip  with  ac  tital  prac- 
tice by  writing  and  using  story  se- 
quences; The  process  enables  experi- 
enced teachers  to  become  more  knowl- 
edgeable and.  inventive  with  the  matc- 
fial.:thcy.  use  in  the  classroom.  It  is  a 
O    of  ;making.  methods  meaningful 


and  providing  enriching  experiences. 
for  classroom  teachers. 

Creating  the  conditions,  for 
honest  inquiry 

Writing  a  story  sequence  is  an  ex- 
cellent problerii  fodis  for  inquiry  with 
college  students.  J;  Richard  Siichman 
(i)  developed  his  theory  of  inquiry  as 
a  process  for  teachers  to  use  with 
yoiiiigslers^  showing  how  meaning 
coiild  be  obtained  from,  a  cprqblem 
focus,  or  discreixint  event,  by  asking 
questions  that  provide  data  oh  which 
theories  are*  built.  Unfortunately, 
probleiii  focuses  sonietinies  slip  into 
gimmicky  areas  tliat  dp  not  make 
muci  1  d i (Teren ce,  but  when  a  problem 
is  provided — such  .as  creating^  a  story 
seqiiencer-the  focus  assiihies  valuable 
luiinanistic  dinicnsions:  Stiidents  be- 
gin to  inquire  of  the  professor,  peruse 
tcicher  nianuals,  and  read  tocher-  edu- 
cation, texts  Avith  extreihe  interest  since 
they  have  a  genuinely  urgent  purpose 
foi  iiiquifing.. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  is  to  en^ 
able  students  to  formulate  their  own 
theories  and  to  test  them  in  relatibrir 
ship  to  iiow  a  child  learns  to  read. 
Tlic  professor's  role  can,  l>e  filftliered: 
by  assuming  teacher  tactical  moves  as 
descril)ed  in  Strtisser's  Cgmponenfs  in 
a  Teaching  Strategy,  Tactical  Moves 
in  Inquiry,  Unit  I  (2).  Tn/this  way 
the  professor  uses  general,  responsive, 
and  initiatory  moves  in  order  to  help 
students  determine  their  ratipnale  for 
action.  Strasser  describes  hqv/  the 
teacher's  tactical  moves  help  to  further 
inquiry  and  develop  liigiier  Ievd:think- 
ing  strategies  for  students^  During 
class  the  professor  strives  to  attain  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  scholars,  .rather 
than  a  strong  sense  of  competition.  A 
lumian  relationships  laboratory  develr 
ops  where  learning  spontaneoiisly  oc- 
curs because  of  the  Jnterractioii  bc- 
tyveen  group  hiembers.  Actually,  the 
professor  hmst  be  honest  in  realizing: 
he  does  not  know  ultimate  ansNvers, 
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tot  . that  knowledge  is  an  even  changing 
thing  and  that?iii  this  situation  he^  too, 
is  a  learner.  Of  primes  concerir  isUhat 
the  professor  be  an  inquirer  along  with 
the  students  as  well  as  a  facilitator  of 
inquiry. 

Procedural^  steps  in  constructing  story 
sequences 

When  we  first  began  the  cqustrlic- 
tiori  of  stbfy  sequences  at  the  Uriiverr 
sity  of  Puget.Sound,  it  was^with  great 
timidity.  -  The  :idea  was  tested:  by  a. 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  possible 
project  for  students  in  the  pre  service 
reading:  methods  course.  Hie  first 
sigfy  sequence  was  published.  This 
student  \\'as  soori  asked  to  share  it 
\yith  local  PTA  groups  aiid  local  educa- 
tional^ associations.  It  was  particularly 
exciting  becau  person's  gramriiar 
needed  improvement  in  both  his  oral 
.and  written  English.  Obviously,  the 
benefits  he  derived  frorii  this  experir 
•"erice  were  miirierous  and  both  his 
.speaking;as  well  as  writing  ability  im- 
proved considerably: 

At  the  beginning  stage  of  story  se- 
^quence  expeririientatioti  btiidehts  were 
permitted*  to  adapt  their  favorite  sto- 
ries, to  the  vocabulary  of  a  series  of 
readers  as  long  as  they,  identified  the 
source  of  the  story  and  which  inatuial 
ithey  used- as  a  model.  Using  the  for- 
mat for  the  manual  students  con- 
structed stories  following  the  same 
sentence  structure,  length  of  story,  arid 
picture  style  consistent  with  the  man- 
ual: In  addition  to  this  students  made 
workbooks  to  acconipany  their  stories. 
After  severaV  class  discussions  and  in- 
dividual conferences  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  entire  assignmeiit  .would 
work  put  better  if  it  was  divided  into 
logical  segments  spaced  over  a  period 
of  time  so  that  students  could  tacide 
:each.phase;appropr  lately. 

Although  the  steps  in  constnictitig  a 
story  sequence  appear  to  be  quite  sim- 
, pie  it ^ is  an  organic  process  The  steps 
are  asTfoUows : 

o 
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1.  Textbook  material  analysis 

Several  weeks-are:  devoted'  to  study,  and 
coniparison  of  leadjngne.xtbook  materials. 
Textbook  company  representatives  come 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  their  materials. 
During  this-  time  students,  iuect  iiri'  grade 
level  scmina rs  to :  note  di  ff erences  betwedh 
strongly,  phonic  oriented  series,  tradi- 
tional (syntlieticinethwl)  type  series,  an^^ 
'  1  u igiiistic  type  series.  StudeiitSr  compare 
skills  presented  at  each- level  ^by  the  dif4 
f  ereiit  te.xtbook  materials  and  -  c  ur  ri  culum, 
guides: 

2.  IV ritimj  the  story 

.\\  this  point  .it  is  Helpful  to  introduce 
sonie^  creative  writing  lessons.  Sharing 
iuiagiiiative  materials  is  .useful.  Meyers 
aiid  Torrance  C^)  have  fasciiiatingrb^k- 
lets  for  all  age  levels  ,that^  stimulate?  the 
iinagination.  \One  for,  primary  entitled^ 
Call  You  ^  linaghie^  develops  cfbatiye; 
thinkinj;  abilities  by  having  tlie  reader 
imagine  what  the  world  would  be  likVif 
|>cas  tasted  like  candy,  or  if.- all  the,  shoes 
in  tlie  world,  were  the  same  'sjze7  There 
is  also  a  booklet  for  the  intermediate 
grades;  Both  are  g^red  :to  the  creative 
expression  of  youngsters  .at  these  ^levels, 
thus  .  helping  -the  college  student  relate^  to 
children  at  each  age./  Journal  articles- 
may  be  referred  5  to  for  their  surveys  of 
children's  interests  ,at  different  ages. 
Since  the  college  students  each  lutor\a 
child,  the  most  valuable  source  of  Jiiforr 
mation  is  the^tutee.  It  is  important  that 
students  write  their  stories  first-  Tyithout 
vocabulary,  limitations  so  that  their  cire^ 
ative  ideas  flow: freely. 

3.  C onir oiling, the  vocitbidary 

Students  study  teachers, guides  as  niodels 
for  their  ma iuials  and  use.  the  emulative 
vocabulary  lists  found  iti  the  ^guulcs- for 
revising  their  stories.  Students  construcr 
readability  formulas  and  fonnulate  the- 
ories- about  vocabulary  control.--  They, 
begin  to  note  , pros  anil' cons  for  introduc- 
ing vocabulary  and  it  is  interesting^' to  sec 
tlietn  (Ijscover  vocabulary  differences  be- 
tween series.  To  niote  consistent  sound- 
symbol  relationships  aiid  x6  probe  for 
reasons  why  .words;are  introduced- in  dif- 
fcrcht  readers.at  different  levels  Js  neces- 
sary. 

4.  lllxistratbuj  the  story 

Often  students  ask  questions  such  as,, 
should  the  pictures  tell  the  story? 
Should,  ijlustratioris  be  just  for  color  as 
they  are  in  sonic  beginning  books  for  :^a' 
linguistic  series?  During  this  phase  of; 
the  assignment  students  analyze  types  of 
illustrations  ,and  their  impact.  .Artistic 
students  , will  spchd.  a  lot  of  time  on  this 
aspect  of  the  story  sequencc  .cyen  to  the 
point  of  helping  their  less  artistic  peers 
illustrate  their  stories.  Consideration  Ms 
given.  tf»  iactprs  such  as  tlia.mcdia>  to;be 
used  ( wate rcol or, ,  pen .  and^  ink  sketches, . 
pliotograplis,  :tissuc  paper  nidsaics).,  spe- 
cial tccliiiiques  (pop-up  pictures  exposing 
a  bug  in  a  flower),,  particular  rty pes  of^ 
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paper  (cloth  paper  that  won't  tear,  ace- 
.  tati' or  laminated  covering),  or  what  tb 
,use{f6r  .the  print  *(pnniary  " typewriter  or 
-^^  'hand  printing). 

5.  planning  teachers  matttta^^^^  .  . 
Students  are. shown  the  one  pageiMcGuf- 
iey  :Readcr.  manual  arid .  they  •  outline,  con- 
trasting: ways -of!  constructing,  teachers 
.'guides.  xFrarikly,.  ^there  ,are  not  many 
/commercial  teaching 'mamials  that  make 
-exciting,  reading.  There  is  ohc  that  a 
student,  did ^ that  was  colorful-  and  nice. 
-She  .wrote  it  for  a  story-Tabbut  a  teflon 
frying  cpan.  it-  she  circled  difficult 
words  .and- noted  in  the- context  of  the 
story  ;that  ^the  teacher  hi ight  ask  certai n 
corhprehensioh  questions.  All  too  often 
teacfrcrs  "  manua I  s  desc r ibe  com mbn  sen s'c 
:p<(ikgogy^but  self-made  teachers  manuals 
arc  intriguing; 

6..  Pldhninff^activity  books 

After^  students^  have  written  and  illus- 
trated "their  stories,  controlled  vocabular- 
^les^  and  written  teache^^  manuals*  "they 
are^retTTdy  to  plari  activity  books.  This 
includes^  the  preparation  of.  giame^,  aids, 
crossword:  puzzles  and  skill  jleveiopmcrit 
Activities'  for- their  stories.  Children  :find 
theseiactivities  ;furi  and.  meaningful.  Now. 
the{unit  astready  for  use  with.yoUngsters: 

lEmerging  st6r\'  sequence  forms 

JVnting  coordinated  sets  of  matcnals 
'Students  are  now.  writing  coordinated 
sets  ^  of  hiaterials.  New  benefits  are  dcr 
rived  from  having,  an  entire  group  woj-k 
out  criteria  for  each  procechiral  step; 
Reading 'levels  are  assessed  riiore  accur- 
ately. If^ia^  story  is  written,  for  a  first 
^grade  Jcy^eV^bih  much  too  difficujt,  sug- 
gestions/ are„  mad6;by  the  peer  group  -  for 
either^  aitering  thecfeadiu:;  level  or  alter- 
-ingjhe- story  rahd-sbmetiiiies  both.  Story 
content  must  somehow  fit  together,  and 
the  mariuar  miist  have  consistent  forrii. 
For  unique  w^ords.  a  hiiniat^  glossary 
may  be  forrii iilatcd  so  that  these  words 
are.not^riecessarily  part  of  the  cumulative 
word  list.  The  Dqlch  Basic  Sight  Vo- 
.cabulary  may  also  be  iricluded- 
Interestiiigly  enough,  the  attenipt.to  copr- 
diriate  stories  often  leads  students anto^a 
"pick'and^Janc**  format  which  they  des- 
pefatclx;  .try, -to,- avoid.  Publicity  on  the 
iirireal  worki  of  Dick; arid  Jane  in  a  nev- 
-cr-never  ^land  bf  white  smilhig  fariiilies 
ihas:.causedj  stiidents  to^  avoid  this  situa- 
tion. Animal  stories  arid  riuiltiethriic  ciil- 
•tui^l  stories  are  more^  pleasing  to  the  stu- 
dents: Onefgfoup  which  coordinated  its 
stories,  iptp  a > series  realized -that  they  had' 
only  writteii  stories  c'lbbut  -things  Avliich 
riritefested  f/irm.  am!  decided  to  av rite  an 
ovaluatipn  of  the  project  so  that  future 
classes  wouki  riot  fair  isito  writirig  about 
white  middle-class  backgrounds  only. 
They  suggested  planriirig  a  scries  ior,  a 
imijltiracialr  school'  so  that  the  stories 
-"ouldCfit  the^lbcaie. 


2.  Transcribing 'Jndidn  Legends 

Children  of  the  Nisqually  Indian  Reser? 
^Stion :  near  Yel m,  Washi rigtbri  :ha ve  beeii 
tutored  hy  Univefiity  students  in  the 
.  reading  methods;  course  for-  a  year.  now. 
Byihavingitudents-.tiitor  tHe.Iiidians  .oh  a 
one-tb-ohe :ratio,vIridiari  children  i.arc-  able 
to  do : better '  iri .  sbh bol .  The  - 1 utbrs  / have 
administered  several  tests  developed-  by 
Miles  Zintz  (i)  which- are^mearitib  dis- 
cover the  airiount'  cf  uri(lcrstaiidiiig-:rndi- 
ai'is  of  the, southwest  have. ofiEii^^^  idi- 
omatic expressions.  Answers  to  two 
multiple  choice  tests  arc  interpreted  by 
the  college  students'  and  related/to  the 
basal? textSi Indians  used  in: the-  classroom. 
College  studeiits  help  by  making.  i«rsbnal 
dictionaries  of  the  idiomatic  expressions^ 
.related  to.  schbol  texts,  thus  enabling 
Indian  childreri  to  read^more  functiotially 
at  school;  In  the  future,  it'is ^ hoped  that 
the  dictionary  idea  can  be  incorporated 
Jritb  the  story  sequence:  Then  idiomatic 
expressions  -wilUbe  inti*oduced  inrstories 
we  develop  abbutrfridian  life. 

At  the  present  time,  students  in  iny»  cul- 
tural anthropology  and  education  course 
are  carrying  out  ari  idea  requested  by 
Indian  leaders  who  have  wanted  their 
India ri  legcrids  rsfcorded' before  the- elders 
die.  It  is  difficult  tb; get -elders  of ^the:re^^ 
ervatibn  in*  the  right  riiobd  tb  tell'  theses 
legends  tb  students.  Since  the  days  of 
mission  schools,  w lien  white  ways  were 
taught  to, be  better  than  Jrid^an  ways,  it 
has  been  difficult  for  elders  ^  to  even  . ^ya^^^ 
'to  share  tlicir  stories.  Periods,  of  silciice 
pass  when  these  gentlenieh  recollect  their 
rliythriiical  nature  stories;  Sometimes 
students  sit  until'  bte  at  night, _  staring 
iiitb  oil  lanips.  and  listening  to  tales  of 
owls-  and  xoiigars,  of  lakes;  aiid^mounr 
•tains,  about  bears,  and  ants  trying  td  de^ 
cide  ^  the  length  of  night  arid  day.  Each 
story  is  transcribed  fbr.  several  ^reading. 
!e vel s  for  chil dreii  to ,  erij  oy.  Student s;  in 
this  class  conipbsed  of  teachers,  adminisr 
trators,  and  students  vl'ho  have  already 
coiripleted^  student  teaching,  have  found 
this  e-Kperience  challengirig. 

Sutnmary  of  values 
The  hiieaning  a  student  derives  irom 
writing  a  story  sequence  tends  to  be 
diversified,  often  a  stimulus  to  creative 
teacliihg.  It  comes,  from  the  organic 
nature  of  the  project  and  cooperatiyely 
working  it  out  as  a  team  with  other 
students.  In  writing  story  sequences 
tiiey  tend  to  be  more  alert  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  -textbook  material  thafi 
those  wiio  do  not  have  .this  exposure. 
They  become  more  toleratht,  critical, 
and  yet.more  opeii  .to  creative  ways  of 
using  materials.    CapabilJtieS' iihfoW 
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during  the  writing  process  vvhich  stu- 
.dentsrnevertreaiized  before. 

-During  tHe  ,.past  several  years  nu- 
ifiefpiis  'Students  have  given  testimony 
to^the^fact  that^the  story  isequerice  as- 
signment has  been  a  valuable  learning 
.experience  fob. the^^^  Just  as  ^farsl^all 
McLuhan  offers  the  "probe"  rather 
than  the,  *^package,"  stiuierits  ♦  :li 
themselves  by  the  story  seqiience^pro- 
cess.  By  probing  for  a  way  rather 
than  being  gi /en  a  package  whidv  rep- 
resents the  »yay,  teachers  can-  ifiore 
easily  effect  ^change^  innovation,  and 
xfeativity  in  tl.'*  teaching  of  reading; 


What  an  exciting  thing  teaching  can 
be,  learning  can  be-^that  is  what  this 
"Primer  for  Professors'*  is^  meant  to 
convey. 
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How  to  Write.a  Research  Report 

:kAfHERINE  Bl  WlNGERT 

'   The  "University  of  Gh  icagp 


THE  PURPOSE  OFTHIS  PAPER  isitO  dis- 

ctiss  some  basic  considerations,  which 
must  be  made  when  reporting  fe- 
isearch..  It- will  not  serve  as  a  guide Jd 
use  for  getting  a  report  publ ished  4h  a 
particuiaf  fjburnal;  My  remarks  are 
directed  toward  making,  research  re- 
jwrtsimofe  readable  and  Jience;  hope- 
iuljyi  moreainder^^^^ 

This  :paper  is  divided  into  two^^main 
parts;  organization  of  the  report,  and 
^  practical  consjderad 

Orgariizadbn.of  the  report 
Review  qj/related^^^^  One  of 

t\e/&stJtW  whiclv should  be  consid- 
.efed!in  a  research:  report  i  cpncep- 
tuaKfrainewp 

proMem  developed.  In  most  feseajrch 
.reports  a  frnV/  discussion  of  past  re- 
search wjlH  .put  tlie  present  study  in 
:perspectiye:f6r  reader. 

Perhaps  the:  previous^  research  oh 
the^topic  has  shown  conflicting  results 
and  lit  is  thought  that  a  further  study 
,may  clarify  some  of  these  results.  Or 
maybe^research  results  have  been  fairly 
consistent, ;but  it  Js  hypothesized  that  if 
one  var iable  is  manipu j ate d  d i ffereh tly 
:theri  another  result  will  occur. 

By:a  review  of  related;  lite 
<^ri  sho^y  how  the  present  study  is  de- 
pendent upon  prior  work. 

Sidtement  of  the  problem.  The 
statement  of  the  ^problem  should  be 
made  in  uriambigiious  terms  so  that 
the  reader  actualjy  understands  what  is 
being,  studied.  As  an  example,  con- 
sider-the  following  /probl^  are 
the  fcffects.  oh  first  grade  reading 


achievemeht  for  two  groups  of  piipils; 
ohe  taught  using  mat-^rials  written  in 
the  initial  Teaching  Aiphabet'-(ii.a/^^ 
and  the:  other  taught  using  rnatefials 
written  in  traditiorial  ofthography 
(t,6-)?  _ 

Hypofheses.  While  hypptheses  may 
be  stated  in  a  positive  manhef,  initially^ 
they  should,  be  converted  to  the  nti^^^ 
form  for  stadstical  testing.  It  is  im-^ 
pbrtatit  that  the  hypotheses  are  stated, 
so  that  they  are  testable.  Here  are 
twb%examples 1)  There  is.no  signifir. 
cant  difference  in  reading- cqniprehenT 
sion  as  measured  by  the  Paragraph 
Meaning  Subtest  of  the  Stanford 
Achieyemerit  Test  for  pupils  taught 
with  materials  Avritten  in  ij.a.  and; 
those  taught  with  matenajs  written  in 
T.o.,.and  2)  Children  using  materids 
writteh  in  i,t;a.  will-be  better  readers 
at  the  end  of  grade  p^^ 

The  first  hypothesis  is  testable  be- 
cause it  gives  enough  specific  iriformar 
tiori  and  uses  concrete  terms^  The 
second  hypothesis  js  not  testable  be- 
cause the  word  t^(/^r  is  vague:  Better 
in  what  respect?  Does  it.  mean  that 
the  children  \yill  be  better  ih  reading 
coniprehensibh  or  in  vocabulary  of 
something  else? 

The  level  of  statistical  aio^ificance 
which  .wilhbe  accepted  sbdiiid  be  speci- 
fied before  the  study  is  begun.  If  the 
level  is  set  at  .05  it  m^ns  that  five 
times  out  of  oner  hundred  an  incident 
will  occur  by  chance  alone  ahd  ohe  is 
willing  to  say  that  in  this  particular 
situation  it  did  not  occur  by  chance 
only. 
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Research'  design.  When  deciding 
oh  a  research  design  one  must  ask, 
"What  are  the  factors  whicli  Jiffect 
Avhat  I  ani:  try mg  to  find,  oiit  ?  What 
are  the.  variables  whichmuist  be  coh- 
trdlledjih  this. experiment  ?** 

Inihe^^exarriple  of  coniparihg  i.t.a.  as 
atmedium  for  teaching  beginning  read- 
ing with,  the  traditi9nal  orthpgraphVi 
the  first  and  perhaps  niobt  iinpbrtant 
thing;  to  be  controlled  •  is  the  "teacher- 
classfboni"  effect  (4).  The  results- of 
the  first  grade  studies  have  indicated 
that -the  teacher  definitely  influences 
the  performance  of  children  in  her 
classrooni.  'One  coiilcl  argue  that  indi- 
vidual differences  arnoiigi teachers  have 
as  ihuch  of  ah  effect  oh  the  ,a\  erage 
^pfe  of  the  class  as  haye  the  two 
hiedia  beihg  investigated . 

^nt^  order  ta  control  for  the  teacher 
effect  it: is  possible  to  have, each  teacher 
teach  iJt.a  arid  f .o.  This  is  called 
"blocking^on  the  teache^^  and  could  be 
done  by  extehdihg  the  study  for  twp 
years  so  that  one  teacher  could  teach 
i:t:a.  one  year  and  T.o.  the  next  year. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  theh  a  measure 
of  the  teacheris  ability  (^fbr  example, 
the  mean  reading:^ score  of  her  previous 
first  grade  cfass)  could  be  used  ab  a 
control , variable  when  tlie  data  are  ana- 
lyzed! The  pupils  in  the  clasbroonrare 
all  subject!  to  orie  treatment,  either 
i.t.a;  or  t.p.  Within  a  classroom,  pu- 
,pils  are  also  subject  to  other  influences 
ivhich  affect  the  class  as  a  unit  (for 
example,  the  time  of  day  the  class 
meets  or  the  noise  outside  the  win- 
dow). The  scores  on  the  criterion 
measures  for  pupils  who  share  these 
influences  are  correlated  and  cannot  be 
considered  independent.  Thus  the 
"experimental  uriit**  ima  study  of  this 
kiridlis  the  classroom,  not  the  individ- 
ual student.  The  mean  scores  of  the 
different  classes  become  the  data  of  the 
experirifient^  nqt  iht  scores  of  iiulivid^ 
iuaLpupils;  The  number  pf  degrees  of 
freedom  is  determined  by  the  number 
Q  'assropms  in  the  experiment,  not 
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by  the  number  of  individual  pupils.. 
Usually  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
classrooms  is  riboiit  the  sanie. 
Therefore  the  classroom  mean  scores^ 
can  be  used  in  the  analysis  without 
further  concefn^for  the  number  of  indi^ 
vidual  pupils  ih  the  study.. 

Another  variable  Avhich  must  be 
controlled  is  the  difference  between 
schools.  This  difference  exists  ber 
cause  pupils'  achievement  tends  tb  .rer 
fleet  the  hpihe  environment^  educa- 
tional level;  arid  value  systein  of  par- 
ents, and  these  vary  from  one  neigh- 
borhood tp;another. 

\Ve  can  assign  at  random  each  treat- 
ment, i;t.a.  and  T.O.,  to  classrooms 
within  each  school.  This  is  called' 
"blocking  on  schbols"  and.  tlieieffect  of 
the  schools  becomes  constant  acrpss 
theireatmehts; 

A  third  cpnsideration  is  the  manner 
of  assigniiig,  pupils  to  classrooms.  Jf 
the  pupils  are  assigned -by  .ability  level 
or  by  any  bther  grossly  mpnrandorrit 
procedure,  a  definite  bias  is : introduced 
intp  the  experiment.  The  pup^ils  may 
be  assigned  randonily  to.  the  dass- 
foom.'^  to  attain  initial  equivalence  by 
cliahce.  This  SvilLhelp  to  reduce  error 
in  the  exi)erimeht,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired iii  order  tb  make  a  valid  experi- 
mental inference.  The  random  assign- 
ment of  the  i.t.a  and  T.O;  treatments  to 
the  classrooms,  howevei*,  is  essential 
for  a  valid  experimental  inference. 

Ot  her  fact  or  &  wh  ic  h  slj  oul  d .  be  ^  con  - 
trolled  in  this  experiment  are  the  time 
spent  in  teaching  reading,  the  method 
of  teaching  reading,  the.materials  used, 
and  the  Hawthorne  eff'ect. 

In  order  to  control  buciv  variables,,  a 
meeting  coiild  be  held  with  all  of  the 
prbject  teacliers^  J.t.a.  and  t.o.,  to  work 
put  times  .when  reading  would  .be 
taught.  Most  school  systems  allocate 
abou t  one  hou r  and  a  hal f  per  day  for 
teaching  feadihg  ih  first  grade.  Visits 
could  be  made  to  all  classrooms  to 
make  sure  that  this  allotted  time  is  riot 
consistently  exceeded.    If  the  ^amount 
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<qf.  tihie  for  tericliing  tfeadiiig  was  exr 
ceedeci  cihd  diere  were  cliiTcrences  be- 
tween the  ri.t.a..  and  t.o.  groups  at  the 
end  oftthe  experimeht^^  woiild:be  ini- 
^possjbie  to  know  whetlier  it  was  the 
extm.tihie  or\thetfeatiuent  effect  (ut.a. 
amj-'fiO;;)  which  Miad  niade  the  differ- 
encQ,.,  Therefore  ithe  time  spent  for 
teacliing,  reaciing.nuist  be  cuntrolled! 

Since  this  stiidy,  is  designed  to  te^t 
differential  outcomes  wlien.  children 
are  taught>by  i:t.a.  and  t.o.,  the  teach- 
itig  methods,  should  be  controlled. 
Tlje  tecachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
follow  the  specific  njethuds  outlined  in 
the. teacher's  niahuals  that  go  with  the 
amatefials: 

The  niaterials  shouid  be  tbc  same 
for  f)oth,grouj)s.of  Mibjecth  except  that 
one  set  would  be  pfiiUed  in  i.t.a.  and 
the  other  s.pt  in  T.o.  If  tins  is  not 
dbne.  then  the  differences  iu  the  niate- 
riais  ni ay. affect  the  oiitcoines. 

Wheii  subjects  kiiow  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  an  experiuiv^ht,  the\  niay 
,  alter  their  beha\  ior  and  thi^  ma},  affect 
the  results..  This  is  called  the  *'fTaw- 
-thorne  effect/"  fri  the  ;tud\  which-  is 
beingrused  as  an  exaniple.  the  Haw: 
xthorne  effect  inay  be  minimized  by  giv- 
ing all:  teachers,  ti.t.a.  anci  x.o.^  tlje 
satne  aniount  of.  attention.  All  should 
receive  in-service  echication.  if  it  is 
given.  All;  shouid  receive  the  i>ame 
number  of  visitors,  and  obi5er\ation.s 
should  be  kept  equ.iU  It  would  also 
Jielp^  if  no  opinions  about  the  relative 
merit  of  i.t.d-  t.o.  were  given  by 
the  experimenter.  He  should  be  an 
iiiibiased  scientist  examining  the  mer- 
its of  both  hiedia  for  teaching  begin- 
ning reading. 

In  feportiiigJhe  research,  design  it  is 
\necessary  to  tell  the  reader  how  many 
schools,  ciassroonis.  teachers,  aiid  pu- 
pils per-classfobhi  were  included  in  the 
study.  Other  character istic>  of  the 
subjects "  such  as  age^  sex,  and  sucio- 
ecohomic  level  should  be  mentioned^ 
use  research  has  shuwiuthesc  vafi- 
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iibles  to  be  related  to  success- iti:1)egiri- 
niiig  reading. 

Data  anolysis.  When  reporting  the 
analysis  of  the  data,  a  cletitr  step  by 
step  (Icbcription  of  what  was  done  is 
important  for  the  reader's  underbtandf 

In.  the  , present  exauiple,  a  niujti- 
\  ar  iatc  a i i aly  isi  i>  o f  co  v  ar  i an ce  won  Id ;  be 
used  to  test  the  statistical-  significance 
of  the  difference  between  the  iit.a.  and, 
T.o.  group  means.  The  average.i  for 
each  classroom  oirsuhtes^s.of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Te^t  woulcl  consti- 
tute ilie  dependent  variables  in  tlie 
(lata  analysis. 

The  coVariables^or  the  contror  varia- 
bles could  be  a  iiieabure  of  the  teach- 
er's ability  and  the  average  reading 
readiness  test  SQor*^<  for  each  class- 
rooni. 

Multivariate  analvsis  of  covariance 
is  used  and  not  t-tests  betvyeeii  the 
means  because  the  data  are  niultir 
yariate.  The :pi^ocediife  of  (loing: multi- 
ple t^te^ts  ibuiot  reconiiiiended  because 
tlie  tests  are  hot  independent.  The 
j)robability  of  at  Jeast  one  or  -more 
significaiit  results  occurring  by  chance 
iij^not  easy  to  determine. 

Suppose  tli.at' the  t-statistic  was  used, 
to'test^the  mean  difference  betvveen  the 
i.t.a.  and  T.o.  groups  .qii  the  Word 
Reading  and  Paragraph  Meaning  sub- 
iQiit.-y  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  Siippose  further  that  significant 
differences  .were  foimd  favoring,  tlie 
T.o.  groups  at  tiie  .05  level.  What 
does  this  mean?  ^Ddes  it- mean  that 
T.o.  produces  siiperior  readers  in  word 
aiid  paragraph  reading?  Nb,  the  're- 
sults are  iiiipossible  to-  interpret  be- 
cause word  reading  and  paragraph 
meaning  are  obviously  related  to.  each 
other.  Maybe  T.o.  4)rpduces  better 
word  readers  aiid  that  in  turn  affects 
the.paragrapii  hieaiiing  score. 

For  this  reason  the  t-test  is  hot  the 
-appropriate  :5tatistic  to  use  vvhen  there 
are  tvvo  or  iiiqre  dependent  variables. 
An  filial) sis  of  variance  or  covariance 
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should  be  used,  not  .multiple  t-tests. 
There  are  nuiuerbus  computer  pro- 
granis^ayhila^^^^  performing  a  mul- 
itivariate  analysis  of- variance  or  covarir 
.ahce. 

After  the  data  are  analyzed,  and  if 
they  meet  the  specified  level:  of  signifir 
cahce.  a  questiori-shoiild  be  raised  as  to 
Avhether  that  level  has  any  practical 
sighificahce.  Suppose  the  iit,a,  group 
as  a  \yh 6  le  had  a  inean  r.i  \v  sco re  of  1 5 
on  the  'Pa^^^  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and 
the  f.p.  group's  mean  ^  18.  There 
is  a  significant  d[ff ere  between  .these 
means  at  the  .05  level  These  raw 
scores  can  be  converted'  into  grade 
equivalent  scores  io  ascertain  w-hether 
there  is  ,any:practicar  difference  in  the 
perfofmance  of  tliese  two  groups. 

.  A  raw  score  of  15  converts  to  a 
grade  equivalent  score  of  1.6,  whereas 
a  raw  score  of  18  converts  to  a*  grade 
score  of  KZ.  Althongh  the  difYereiice 
betwfen  tjfe  r«Tvv  scores  for  the  two 
groups  was  statistically  significant;  in 
pfacjticaj  terms  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference. 

Since  we  are  discussing,  practical i- 
ijes,  let  'US  consider  the  significance 
tests  which  lire  used  with,  correlation 
coefficients.  Suppose  in  the  study 
being  used  as  an  exaniple^  it  was  desir- 
able to.  determine  the  value  of  the  read- 
iness test  as  a  predictor  of  end-of-year 
reading  achievement.  A  correlation 
coefficient  would  be  calculated  which 
Avould  teir  the  degree  to  whiclr  these 
two.  measures  'vere  associated.  It 
would  riot  tell  anvthihg  about  causal- 

»v:JVheri  ^two  variables  are  Highly  cor- 
related, ^there  niay  be  a  tendency  to 
co  n  elude  vt  hat  one  of  thehi  calisecj  the 
other.  If  Jntelligeiice  and  school 
grades  are  ioiind-  to  he  correlated, 
some  people  will  onclude  that  those 
who  gtl  liigh  grades  do  so  because 
they  lia^ye  a  Jugh  inteljigeiK  If  there 
[s  a  high  cprreiatipn  betweeri  the 
O  }  of  .parents  and  their  children, 
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sdriie  will  assume  that  the  ;tallne>s>of 
the  ^parents  soriiehow  causjid  the  tall- 
ness  of  >the  children.  Sometimes  this, 
irifefence  about,  causality  is  warranted: 
Suppose  there -is  a;highxorrelatioh  be- 
tween the  iieights  of  twins.  Doesahis 
mean  .then  4hat  one  twin  is  .talj  because, 
tiie  other  is  ?  How  do  we  know  theu^ 
which  is  the  **cause"  twin  arid  \vhich  is 
the  "effect"  twin  ?  Obviously  it  Avouid- 
be  ridicul6us;to  irifef  a.caii^'il  relation- , 
ship  jirthis  case. 

Gorrelatiqn  does  not;implytcaii^ 
It  iiiay  imply  that  both  of  the  corre- 
lated' vambles  may  be  correlated  with 
some  other  variable,  arid-  this  third 
variahle  riiay  or  may  not  cause.both.  In 
years  wlieii  the  apple  crop  in  .New 
York  is  good,  the  pear  crop  is  also 
likely  to  be-good.  Does  on e^ good  crop, 
cause  another?  Prpbabjy  not,  ;but 
both  might  be  found  to  be  related  to 
.h>  amount  of  rainfajl  which. m^y  have 
caiised'the  good  crops. 

The  results  of  the  first  grade  reading 
studies  have  shown  that  knowledge  of 
letter  names  correlated  approximately 
.5  with  end^of-ryear  reading  achieve- 
riierit..  :Dbes Jhis ^niean Jhat.kno wledge,- 
of  letter  names  caused-  success  in  be- 
ginning readirig,  or  are  both  these  vari- 
ables related,  to  a  third  y.lriable,  per- 
haps types  of  stiriiuiatipnjip^  learn 
found  .in  tlie  home  which  may  account 
for  the  relationship?  This  question 
needs  to  be  considered.  The  point  Js 
that  all  -  correlation  >  coefficients  should^ 
he  iriterj)retcd  with  caution.  Signifi-- 
carit  correlation-  coefficierits  should  be 
studiedicarefiilly  because  very  low  cprr 
relations  can  be  significant  if  the  popu- 
lation is  large  eiiough.  For  exahiple, 
a  correlation  of  .11  is  significarit  at 
the  .05  level  when  the  number  of 
subjects  is  364.  A  correlation  of  .19 
is  significant  at  the  .01  level  when 
the  subjects  nimber  376:  Even 
though  these  coefficients  are  statistic 
cally  significant  they  have  very  little 
practical  value.   Prediction  about  indir 
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vidiiajs.  does  hot  become  dependable 
uhtjUcorrdatioiis  fea^^^  .9  (2). 

Findings.  After  -the .  juialysis-  of  the 
data  is  -  reported,- tiie  findings  are  pre- 
sented; Findings  niiist  be  based  oii 
/the  evidence  uiiicli  lias  been  collected. 
This  is  the  place  in  a^  research*  report 
where  data  are  exhibited.  Often  tables 
or  graphs  which  help  to  xiafify  the 
data  are  al^sp  included, 

Lvnitdtibns.  The  Hniitatiohs  of  a 
study  should  be  noted.  No  piece  of 
research  represents  /.he  ultimate  and 
'provides  .//i^  answers,  A  thorough, 
ijn^ajtial:  scrutiny  should  be  given,  the 
Itudy  andt  then  the  that  were 

oniitted  or  ignored  vvhich:  would  limit 
-the  geriefaiizability  of  the  findings 
shouid  =be  discussed.  For  e.xample, 
suppose  the  subjects  came  from  a  pri- 
vate school;  which  enrolted  highly  se- 
lected chiiiireh.  Findings  from  sucli  a 
study  could  not  be  generaliz|?d  widely; 
They  jcouici' only  refer  to  pupils. in  pri- 
vate school s  sihiilar  to  the  sample  of 
students; 

Conchisions.  Before  writing  the 
conclusions  for  a  stud\,  an  e.Namina- 

_  tipn  pT  the  M  be  made. 

Then  the  liim^  of:  tlie  research 
should,  be  weighed.  The  conchisions 
sjiouUl  be  written  on  the  basis  of  these 
findings  and  limitations;  For  example, 
hypbthetical  study  is  done  giving  a 
pretest,  experiniehtar  treatment,  and  a 
post-test  to  one  group  only.  Suppose 
the  findings  show  that  the  group 
gained:  1.7  years  in  reading  compre- 
hension scores  during  six  .months  of 
^instruction  using  the  experimeiital 
treatment.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  the  treatment  is  very 
helpful  for  improving  reading  compre- 
hension. But  since  a  control  group. is 
Jacking,-  a  definite  limitation,,  the  gain 
could  as  weir  be  attributed  to  matura- 
tion or  to  a  remarkable  teacher^  or  any 
number  qf  other  variables  which nvere 
not.contrbl led;  In  the  design  used,  the 
lack-oLcontrol  is  so  obvious  that  it  her 

^^ies;  any  results  obtained  and:  ^Uy^ 


iioxohclusions  can  be  drawn; 

Implications,  The  pjXctical  applicar 
tions  of  the  findings  riiay  be  discussed 
when  implications  are  written.  Sug- 
gestions could  be  ;ma4c  cpncefhing  the 
use  of  the  findings  in  the  school  setting 
or  another  ehvironment.  Further  hy- 
potheses which  heed  lO  be  tested  coiild 
he  |X)stuIated. 

Suppose  a  study  was  xonducted  in 
which  ail  experimental  group  received 
trainingi'in  visual-inotor  activities  and 
a  control  group  did  not.  The  data  in- 
cluded pre-  and  "post-test  scores  on f  a 
visual-motor  test  and  a  readiness  test. 
It  was  found  that  the  e.xperimental 
group  performed  significantly  better 
than  the  control  group  on  the  visuaU 
motor  test  but  hot  on  the  readiness 
test.  From  this  finding  it  might:be  in- 
ferred tiiiit  since  the  visual-hiptor 
tniiniiig  showed  little  trahsfen  to  a 
school  reiatedT  task  (performance  on  a. 
readiness  test) ;  it  couid  1^^^^  eliminated^ 
from  the  school  curricujiihi.  Oh  the 
other  hand;,  itimight  be  suggested-that 
this  finding  leads  one  to  ask  a  subse- 
quei.t  question;  "What  effect  does  fos- 
tering visiial-motor  development  have 
oh  early  school  achieyenieht,  ratli^r 
than  on  readiness^  as  was  investi- 
gafed?"  These  are  types  of  implica- 
tions which  hiay  be  drawn  from  par- 
ticular findings. 

Practical  considerations 
When  writing  :a  research  report  for 
publication,  one  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  readers,  uo  matter 
who  they  are,  are  probably  busy  . |)epple 
who  have  humerous  things  to  read; 
Therefore  the;  report,  should  b?  concise. 
The  readers*  tihie  should  be  respected, 
yet  enough  informatioh  must  be  in- 
cluded so  that  the  report  is  undef- 
standable  and  able  to  be  replicated  if 
that  is  necessary  ohdesirable. 

The  langiiage  that  is  used,  should 
simple  ahd  unambiguous.  Tecliriicar 
terms  wliich  must  be  used  should  be 
defihed. 
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The  us_e  of  short  subheadings  (for 
example,  research  design,  conclusion) 
clarifies  the  organization  of  tlie  paper, 
and  aids  readability. 

After  the  report  is  written,  have 
someone  who  is:hot  too  involved  in  the 
topici  read  it.  A  critical  read  ing  and 
discussipn  of  the  report  will  help  to 
clarify  the  points  to  l)e  made. 

It  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  ihake 
three  or  fpiif  copies  of  the  report. 
After  jt  is  piiblished  repriiits  wiU  prob- 
^Wy  be  made^ayailable. 

Summary 

it  is  hoj^d  that  tiiis  discussion  of 
some  basic  considerations  which  nuist 
be  made  when,  reporting  research  lias 
focused;  on  'topics  which  will  be  re- 
garded when  research  is  begun,  and 
again  when  it  is  reported. 

These  same  cohsiderations  could 
alsp^  prove  valuable  when  research  is 
being:  read:  The.  same  criteria  which 
are:.iiecessafy  for  writing  a  well  de^ 
sighed,  correctly  aiiaiyxed,  and  logi- 
cally concluded:  research  report  are 
aisp -guides  for  reading  researcli  criti- 
cally. 
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Experimental  Designs  for 

Research  in  Reading 

S.  Jay  Sa.muels 
University  of  Minnesota 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  PAPER  is  tO  de- 

^r^f"  two  research  designs  and  tlieir 
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applications  which  are  suitable  ^for  ex- 
periniental  studies  of  reading.  The 
designs  given  major  emphasis  are  die 
.  factorial  design,  to  be  used  with  inde- 
pendent groups  of  .subjects  and  a  re- 
peated-nieasiires  design,  to  he  used- 
wheii  the  same  subjects  are  adminis- 
tered all  treatiiieiit  ■conditions.  Since 
space  restrictions  prohibit  tlie  extensive 
development  which  tliis  topic  deserves, 
the  reader  is  directed  to  Winer's  . book 
(3)  for  a  more  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  research  desigii. 

Before  starting  the  discussion,,  the 
writer  wouki  like  to  express  a  point  of 
view  regarding  the  design  of  research 
ill  rer  '.ing.  Good  design  is  essential-if 
we  want  to  learn  more  about. the  effect 
of  specific  input  variables  (e.g.,  rein- 
forcenieiit^  stiiiiuhis  siniilarity,-  atten- 
tion) oil  outcome  variable.^  siicli  as 
word  fecognitioh,  reading  speed,  and: 
coinprehensioM.  Laboratory  studies  of 
reading  have  certain  advantages  wiiicli 
classfooiii  stiidies  do  not:  enjoy. 
Consequently,  laboratory  studies  often 
should  be  a  first  step  in  an  e.xpeririien- 
tal  program  on  readhig.  If  the  laborar 
tory  studies  tiirn  put  as  expected,  then 
larger-scale  classroom  studies  ttiay  ,be: 
carried  out  to  cletenniiie  if  the  ex- 
poriuientar  variables  are  still  effective 
when  observed  in  a  less  cbiitrolled  eii- 
viroimient.  An  e.xaniple  of  this  j;jo^/«^ 
operandi  liiay  be  fotiiid  -in  an  experi- 
ment on  the  effect  of  pictures  on  learur 
inga  sight  vocabulary  (2). 

The  first  part  of  the  study  on  pic- 
tures aiuj  readitig  was  clone  iii  a  la  Ora- 
tory. Reduced  to  simplest  jefms,  there 
were  two  experimentar  conditions,  a 
picture  and  no-picture  condition.  Tn 
the  picture  condition  tlie  child  had  to 
learn  to  read  four  words  when  a  .pic- 
ture  illustrating  tht  word  was  present. 
Ill  the  no-picture  condition  the  child 
had  to  learn  to  read  the  same  four 
words^  hut  ho  picture  was  present. 
On  the  test  trials  the  same  four  words 
were  shown  to  both  groups  with  no  pic- 
ture j)reseiit.   The  test  resiilts  sliovyed 
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that  the  no-picture  group  did  sighifi-, 
cantly  better  than  the  picture  group. 
This  finding  suggested  that  a  class- 
room study  should  be  attempted^  In 
the  classroom  study  a  first  grade  class 
was-uscd.  Both  groups  of  xhiWren  re- 
ceived reading  instruction  .simulta- 
neously in  the  same  class  by  the  same 
teacher.  Oric.group  had  no  picture  in 
their  reader,  'the  other  group  had  a  pic- 
ture. The  printed  ,  words  were  the 
same  for  both  groups.  On  the  test  we 
found  that  the  .poorer  readers  vvith  no 
picture,  present  learned  significantly 
more  words.than.the  poor  readers  with 
a  picture  present.  Among  the  better 
readers  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  picture  and  no-pic- 
tiire-conditions.  /Thus,  we  found  that 
althouglrthe  results  were  not  precisely 
the  same  in  the  two  studies,  the  class- 
foom  fihding  did:  indicate  that  the  var i- 
ables  found  ito  be^cffective  in  a  labora- 
tory setting  were  also  ojKjrable  in  the 
less  contrblled  environment  of  the 
classroom.  Tlie. unique  value  of  the 
laboratory  stiidy  was  that  it  provided 
greater  information  about  what  chil- 
.dren=  actiuilly  were  looking  .at  when 
pictures  were  and  were  not  present, 
which  the  classroom  study  was  unabje 
to  do. 

It  seeuis  apparent  that  laboratory 
and  classroom  studies  are  iiiiportant  in 
reading  .research.  In  bodi  kinds  of 
studies  good  design  is  /important,  but 
what  is  good.  e.\|)eriniehtal  design? 
The  canons  pf  gcKKl  design  decree  that 
the  variables  or  stiniiili  impinging  on 
the  subjects  in  the  e-xperinient  be  so 
controlled  that=>vheh  difterences  in  ex- 
perimental treatments  are  found,  die 
ouise  and  effect  relationship  is  such 
that  we  can  isolate  the  specific  effects 
of  each  df  the  experimental  variables 
responsible,  for  the  differences  among 
their  treatments.  If  an  exjKjriment  is 
well  designed,  an  impartial  |)ers6n 
should  cohie^tq  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  experimenter  with  regard  to  the 
Q    ise.and-effect:relationship  fhe  im- 
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partial  person  should  not  be  able  to 
identify  an  uncohtrplled  variai)le  which 
might  have  had  its  effect  ujyon  the  ex- 
perimental results. 

An  all- too-common  design  error 
found  in  reading  research  is  easily  il- 
lustrated using  an  experimental  .ind 
control  !gronp  design.  The  rcscarchcf 
is  interested  in  studying  the  effect  of 
teacher  conmients  to  students  on  the 
student's  acquisition  of  a  sight  vocabu- 
lary. 'The  sanie  teacher  is  used  in'both 
groups.  She  is  instructed  to  -use 
praise  and  blame  when  appropriate 
with  d)e  children  in  the  e.>cpcriniental 
group  but  to  remain  as  neutral  as  pos- 
sible in  her  comments  with  the  chil-^ 
dren  in  the  control  group.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  e.\|)eriment  die  e.xperimcntal 
group  j)roves  to  l)e  superior  in  nunil)er 
of  words  learned.  The  exi>crimeriter 
concludes  that  appropriate  use  of 
praise  and  blame  are  effective  tech- 
niqiies  for  increasing  achievenient  in 
reading.  An  impartial  perjjon  dis- 
agrees with  die.cohclusion  drawn  from 
the  e.s|)erinient.  He  claiins  that  the 
difference  iu;  reading  achievement  in 
favor  of  the  expcriniental  group  wonl^ 
have  l>ceu  even  greater  had  blame  teen 
eliminated;  Accordiiig  to  the  impar- 
tial person,  blanie/mhibits  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  sigVit  vocabulary.  The  results 
of  the  study  are  confounded  l>ccau5ie 
die  separate  influence  of  praise  and 
blame  cannot  be  determined. 

Several  simple  niodificatipns  of  die 
previous  study  woiild  |>crmit  more  pre- 
cise conclusions  to  be  drawn  regarding 
die  specific  effects  of  praise  and  blame. 
One  way  to  overcome  die  confouiiding 
present  in  the  previous  study  would  be 
to  use  tlie  e.\perinieiital  and  control 
group  desigii  using  but  one  variable 
with  the  experimental  group ;  diat  vari- 
able might  be  praise  or  blame  but  riot 
both  together.  Hence,  one  expe.pi}ient 
might  be  rtin  using  praise^as^he  ex- 
perimental variable.  A  second  experi- 
ment might  be  run  using  blame  as  die 
experimental  variable.    Widr  bqdi  of/ 
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these  studies  the  control  group  would 
have.a.teacher  who  was  neutral  in  her 
comments.  While  these  exi)erin]cnts 
are  more  precise  and:  ay^  conCdund- 
ing,  what  is  lacking  is  information 
about  the  interaction  of  praise  iand 
blame  on  reading  acquisition.  If  the 
researcher  desires  to  know  the  individ- 
ual effects  of  praise  ami  J)lanic  as  well 
as  their  interaction  cffectsi  a  far  better 
plan  would  be  to  use  factorial  design. 
A  factorial  design  permits  the  re- 

_searcher  to  dctemiinc  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  combined  effects  of  two  or 
more   experimental    variables  when 

-usiedT simultaneously.  To  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  factorial  design  the  expcrir 
nient  on  praise  and  blame  will  be  used. 

Praise 


2 

,BIamc  (+) 
Praise  (+) 
'Onicractioj) 
effect) 

BIame(+) 
Praise  (— ) 

Blanie 

4 

Blame  (—) 
;Pra5$c(*) 

Blame  ) 
Praise  f — ) 
(Cojitrol  group 

licutralc^mimcnts 

only)  , 

Figure  1.  A  2-x  2  factorial  design  shovving 
cither  the  presence  or  absence  of  praise  and 
blame. 

As  seen  in  Figure  ,1 ,  the  factorial  de- 
sign has  four  groups.  The  experiment 
niight  l)e  run  as  follows.  One  hundred 
twenty  students  would  l)e  randomly  .se- 
lected and  randomly  assigne<l  to  one  of 
four  groups,  with  30  to  a  group.  The 
same  teacher,  materials,  and  reading 
method  wouULbe  used  with  all- groups. 
The  phis  and  minus  signs  in  Figiire 
1  indicate  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  exi)erimental  variables.  Thus, 
Group  1  gets  both  prai.se  and  blariie. 
Group  2  gets  blame  but  no  praise. 
-Group  3  gets  no  blame  hut  does  get 
praise.  Group  4,  the  control  group, 
O   leither  blanie  nor  praise.  The 
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control  treatment  consists  of  neutral^ 
teacher  comments.  Analysis  of  this 
factorial  designs  is  by  means  of  a  two- 
way  analysis  of  variance  (3:  228). 
By  using  this  factorial  design  the  ex- 
I)erimenter  can  detenuine  the  effects  of 
l)lame  seiKirately,  praise  separately  and 
the  interaction  of  the  t\yb.  It  permits 
a  muul)cr  of  comjKirisons  to  l)c  made, 
each  with  precision ;  whereas  the  con- 
founded e.K|)ermiental  and  control 
group  desigt)  does  not  i)ermit  the  re- 
searcher to  determine  with  precision 
the  effects  of  praise  and  blanie  sepa- 
rately. Wlien  treatment  effects  are 
confounded  with  each  other,  all  the  re- 
searcher can  say  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
jKriment  is  that,  one  group- is  superior 
to  the  other.  If  the  sole  objective  of 
the  reading  researcher  is  to  fir.d  out 
how  to  increase  reading  achievement, 
then^  perhaps,  the  use  of  confoimded 
designs  can  l)e  justified.  However,  the 
sanie  objective  plus  information  on  the 
effects  of  5i)ecific  variables  on.achieve- 
nient  can  be  obtained  only  by  using  de- 
signs in  which  there  is  no  confounding. 

One  §i]ortcoming  of  independent 
group  e.Ki>eriments;  that  is,  e.Kperi- 
ments  which  use  different  groups  of 
subjects  for  each  ot  the  exi)erimental 
conditions,^  is  that  the  assumption  of 
initial  comparability  of  the  groups  may 
l)e  unwarranted.  _  Although  randohi: 
selectioti  and  ratidoni  assigntnent  of 
subjects  to  treatments  allows  the  re- 
searcher to  state  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  tl;at  the  groups  arc  com- 
pirable,  nevertheless  the  probability 
remains  tliat  by  chance  alone  oiic  of, 
the  groups may  be  significantly  differ- 
ent from  the  other  groups  at  tiie  onset 
of  tlie  exi)erinient.  Another  factor 
wliich  shbuhl  lie  considered  is  the  vari- 
ability existing  among  experimental 
subjects.  Because  of  differences  in 
backgrounci,  responses  of  subject  ex- 
|)0sed  to  the  same  cxperiniehtal  treat- 
mentmay  show  relatively  large  varia- 
bility. If  this  source  of  variability 
cannot  be  estimated,  it  becomes  part  of 
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the  experimental  error,  thus  reducing 
the  sensitivity  of  the  cxiKrriment. 
Significant  differences  existing  Ik- 
twecn  experimental  treatmems  may  l>c 
masked  by  large  error  variance  stem- 
ming from  intersubject  variability. 
Under  certain;  experimental  conditions 
a  different  kind  of  procc<lure  can  l)e 
used  which  ovcrconies  several  of  the 
shortcomings  of  experimcntsdising  in- 
dependent groups. 

Tlic  alternative  to  indeiKindent  group 
experiments  is  the  repeated-measures 
experinicnt;  Witli  repcated-nicasures 
experiments  the  same  subject  is  ex- 
pNOsed  to  all  treatments.  Since  the  same 
subjects  are  used  with  all  treatments 
the:pos.sibil:ty  of  having  one  group  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  other 
groups  is  eliininated.  Other  advantages 
in  rcpcated-nicasufes  exi)eriuients  are 
that  they  arc  mor^^  sensitive  to  differ- 
ences among  treatnients  and  fewer  sub- 
jects needed: 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  rcpeatedr 
measurements  in  reading,  h  study  by 
bison  and^  Pan  (2)  can  Ins  iiseil. 
They  tested  the  hypothesis  that  chil- 
t'dreri -learn  to  read  emotionally  laden 
words  like  hate,  kiU,  and  t«rM  more 
readily  than  nonemotional  words  like 
cpmc,  hall,  and  fuany.  The  two 
classes  of  words  represent  two  treat- 
ment s^  In  this  study  each  subject 
learned;  both  emotional  and  nonemo- 
tional words.  The  effect  of  emotional- 
ity of  \vords  of  learning  a  sight  vocab- 
ulary was  determined  by  counting  the 
number  of  times  each  kind  of  word  had 
to  be^presented-for  the  child  to  recog- 
nize it  three  times  in  a  row.  Analysis 
of  the  results  was  by  means  of  the  /- 
test  for  correhted  samples  (3:  39). 
iBecause  each  child  got  both  treatments 
only  eighteen  subjects  were  required 
forthe  study; 

i  would  like  to  close  this  f>ai)er  by 
pointing  out  that  much  of  the  reading 
research^published  today  is  character- 
ized by  the  use  of  appropriate  and  fre- 
O   htly  sophisticated  statistical  analy- 


sis. Unfortunately,  however,  often  the 
researcli  is  i)Oorly  designee!.  While 
good  design  and  appropriate  stxitistical 
analysis  are  both  important,  of  the  two, 
design  is  niore  important.  Once  a 
study  is  conipleted  the  best  statistics 
cannot  overcome  the  harmful  effects  of 
a  poor  design;  If  a  study  is  well  de- 
signed but  wrong  statistics  arc  used, 
one  can  always  reanalyze  the  data. 
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Designs  for  Measurement 

of  Status 

DavidM.  Wark 
University  of^Iinnesotaj 

THIS    PAVER    RKPRKSENTS    half    of  a 

two-part  syiuposiuiu  oh  research  de- 
sign. The  emphasis  liere  will  be  on 
the  measurement  of  current  status. 
That  i.s,  we  will  l)e  concerned  with  de- 
signs which  take  a  cross  sectional  sam- 
ple froin  the  longitudinal  flux  of  be- 
havior. The.sc  cro.ss  sectional  samples 
may  be  of  varying  lengths.  All  that  is 
required  is  tliat  the  i)erio<!  \)C  treated 
logically  as  a  ur.it  for  the  purpose  of 
study.  Such  samples  are,  of  course, 
conceptually  prior  to  any  designs  for 
measurement  of  change,  the  topic  of 
th<*  other  lialf  of  the  symi)Osium. 
First,  we  shall  e.samine  typical  situa- 
tions in  which  the  fpais  of  a  problem 
is  the  status  of  a  variable.  Ne.xt,  we 
shall  turn  to  the  empirical  and  logical 
problems  involved  in  such  measure- 
ment.   Finally,  we  turn  our  attention 
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iFroni\c6ncern  for  status  to  the  coniple- 
^meniafy  but.  often  ignored  pfpbiem  of 
vafiability:as  a  worthy  topic  of  study; 

Typical  ^problems  in:  the  measurement 
of  status 

Descfipiiye  sUmimries  of  g  large 
group.  It  is'often  desirable  to  provide 
a  statistical  picture  of  large  groups  of 
students.  For  exaniple,  one  may  wish 
to  describe  f\\€  skills  of  an  entering 
freshman  ciass.  or  of  the  total  eighth 
.grade,  p^r  of  all  the  students  in  an  hon- 
ors-program. These  studies  \voukl  be 
uselul  f()f^^^^^^  remedial  programs, 

establishirig  pfipfities  for  new  pur- 
chases, and'  rioting^  trends  in  ongoing 
;  programs. 

If  the  number  of  students  to  be  sum- 
manzed  js  fa  it  is  often  desirable  to 
sample,  rather  tha^^  to  test  every  stu- 
dent in  the  potent iaj  population.  In 
such  a  situation  there  are  two  possible 
approaches  tliat  could  be  used,  each 
with  different  design  j)fobIems.  One 
appfpach  is  %^^^^  a  random  sample. 
In  this  design^  students  are  selected  in 
stich  a  way  that  every  individual  has 
an  equa!  and  independeiit  opportunity 
of  being  included  in  the  uample  U\\ 
These  cliaracteristics  are  \ital  if  tlie 
sample  is  to  be  representative  of  the 
totaU  group.  Tlie  classic  technique  for 
this  procedure  is  tp  assign  a  different 
number  to  each  student  aiul  then  Ube  a 
randoiTi  ninnber  table  to  draw  num 
bersi  and  therefore  students,  to  be 
testecl.  As  a  common  alternative.  i>tu- 
dcht  cards  can  be  filed  in  alpliabetical 
or  numerical  scqiience,  Randoninebh 
is  not  violated  if  e\er\  Nth  student 
from  the  libt  is  .^elected  and  te^ted  (^). 

:It  may  hapj^en,  however,  that  bome 
students  haye  no  chance  of  appearing 
in  the  sample.  .Such  a  comtraint  vio- 
lates tjie  requirement  of  e(|ual  opportu- 
nity for  sampling.  For  example,  if  it 
>vere  desirable  to  te^t  an  incoming 
freshman  class,  it  inight  be  coiuenient 
to  sample  small  orientation  group>  as 
they  appear  on  cahipus.   However;  if 
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for  administrative  reasons  only  the 
first  or  last  groups  to  api)ear  were 
sampled,  there  wouid  be  a  distinct 
biasing  factor.  Maiiy  students  would 
liot  have  a  chance  to  be  tested.  The 
students  who  fpr  one  reason  of  ariother 
liave  early  of  late  orientation  dates 
woiild  make  up  the  sample.  They 
vprobably  would  not  be  representative 
of  all  freshmen.  We  might  suspect 
tliat  those  coming  to  campus  eafly 
might  be  from  uppef  socioecpnpmic 
levels  arid  woidd  riot  rieed  summer  em- 
plpyiheht.  of  from  lower  levels,  and 
coidd  not  find  jobs.  Eitlief  situation 
would  give  a  biased  .picture  of  the 
freslmiari  class.  That  is.  some  stu- 
dents coritfibute more  to  the  averages, 
than  others.  It  \vpuld  be  more  desira- 
ble to  randomly  sample  groups  all 
through  the  summer.  Thus,  if  all  stu- 
dents dp  not  have  ari  equal  charice  of 
apj)eafing  ill  the  s^iinpiirig,  :the  picture 
of  status  may  he  inaccurate. 

Even  though  all  the  students  have 
an  equal  chance  of  being  selected,  some 
riiay  not  have  an  indeperiderit  chance, 
arid  thus  .invaiidate  a  sariiple  (1). 
That  is.  the  selection  '^f  one  person 
may  automatically  raise  the  selection 
probability  of  another  wlio  is  asso- 
ciated with.  him.  Let  us  imagine  a 
school  with  1,200  eiifollmerit.  We  de- 
sire a  10  percent  fandoni  sample  of 
utudentu  to  take  an  attitude  suryey. 
FJa\ing  120  individiial  students  come 
in  for  testing,  howeief,  is  too  difficidt. 
Will  the  design  problems  be  solved  by 
sv-Iectirig  si.\  classes  of  20  students,  if- 
the  classes  afe  chosen  by  a  randorii 
number  tal)le?  Yes  and  no.  The  re- 
ijuirementi  for  et|iial  oppuftunity  of  se- 
lection will  be  met.  Tluis,  we  would 
e.\|)ect  the  sample  to  be  unbiased.  But 
what  is  being  sariipled.  stiulents  or 
classrooms?  Clearly,  the  latter. 
Hecause  of  the  \iulatiori  of  indepen- 
dence, the  sample  uiiit  is  groups  in 
f(>om.s,  not  individual.s  (d). 

There  is  another  problem.  Some  iiir 
\e.^tigator.s  would  assume  they  were 
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sampling  120  students:  froni  a  popula- 
tion, of  1,^.  they  might  not  realize 
that  they  were  actually  drawing  six 
ciassropms  from  a  population  of  .ip- 
.proximateiy  60.  They  would  compute 
the  standards  of  their  statistics 

using:  the  inappropriate  n  of  120  stu- 
dents, insteackof  working  with  a  replj- 
catcd:  N  of  six  classes.  Siiice  tlic  stan- 
dard error  of  a  nican  ib  reduced  b\ 
using  an  increased  sample,  the  incor- 
rect xoniputation  has  two  effects. 
First,  the  snialler  error  term  allows  a 
mllaci oil  sly  n arrow  coi  i fidence  inter  \  al . 
The  results  would  be  an  af)parcnt  pre- 
cision of  rneasurcnient  biit  totally  iiu- 
jiistified  (2J.  Second,  because  the  er- 
rors.ptmeasiireuieut:^^  so  i-niall;  the 
difTerences  between  sample  statistics 
hiay  not  exceed  the  conventional  lev- 
els, Withzthe  correct  n's  and  the  cor- 
rect standard  error,  the  differences 
that  are  there  may  show  up.  Viola- 
tions of  the  independence  assuhiption 
.lead  to  conser\"ati vc  iiiferences  (9) . 

The  second  .approach  to  the  sample- 
for-suniniai^y  problem  is  to  draw  a 
controlled,  nonrandom  sample.  In 
that;  situation,  one  wouUr  specify  and 
jntentipnally  .select  samples  which  were 
known  to  be^repfeseiitative  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  someway.  If  a  population 
contains  a  , known  percentage  of  .male, 
tffeshiiieu.  artSTCOllege  students  living 
off  campus,  the  sample  would  be  con- 
trolled to  contain,  a  similar  percent  of 
such  individuals.  It  is  quite  important 
that.the  actiial  stiidents  making  up  the 
sample  be  randomly  selected. 

The  controlled  saniple  is  inore 
efficient  than  a  |)urely  random  proce- 
dure \i  tlic  coiitrbilcd  subgroups  are 
known  to  have  less  variability  than  the 
population  from  \\hich  it  is  drawn  (P). 
In  the  case  of  our  hypothetical  fresh- 
meii,  tliC  controlled  sample  is  prefera- 
ble if  the  male  freshmen  ha\e  more  ho- 
niogeneoTis  scores  than  the  total  chisi>. 
If  npty  the  conti  oiled  procedure  lacks 
efficiency  and  niay  be  biased.  In  gen- 
^rnlj  the  niore.  precisely  the  sample 


can  be  controlled,  the  greater  the 
efficiency,  but  the  greater  the  cost  per 
respondent.  The  extra  cost  is  the  fre- 
quently necessary  "call  backs"  to  test 
students  who  have  been  ^dentifie<r:  by 
random  procedures.  Once  a  student 
has  been  so  ideiitificci.  he  must  be 
tested  or  the  results  will  be  biased. 

Screen  ijuj,  A  not  her  rea  son .  t  o  carry 
out  status  studies  is  to  screen  stucjents 
into  separate  f)r  special  classes,  A 
common  example  here  is  to  screen 
college  frcsluncn  and  take  the  bottpih 
10  percent  for  sonic  special  progratii 
such  as  reading  or  stiidy  skills.  Uii- 
fortimately,  this  uiay  be  a  very  in- 
appropriate procediire  if  the  wrong 
type  of  test  is  used.  When  screetiing 
to  cutoff  belpw  a  certain  point,  such^as 
the  bottom  10  percent,  it  is  best  to  use 
a  test  1 1 1  at  is  kii  o  wn  _  to  have  a  50  per- 
cent (lifficidty  index  at  that  cutoff 
point.  Tests  are  most  di scrim iii.ating 
at  the  point  where  half  the  students 
fail.  In  ailting  off  the  bottom -10  per- 
cent of  a  college  freshnian  groijp.  it 
woiild  be  inappropriate  tp  lise  a  test 
horihed  on  college  freshmen.  The  test 
would  lack  sufficient  differchtiatitig 
power  at  the/bottoni  eu(l  of  the  distri- 
bution. In  tins  case,  it  would  be  better 
to  use  a  test  norhiecl  on  high  school 
seniors  or  e\  en  high  schpol  juniors  and 
to  take  everyone  below  the  midpoint 
for  the  high  school  population.  In 
terms  of  the  Triggs  Diagnostic  Read- 
ing Test  national  norms,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  bottom  lb-j)ercent  of  a  col- 
lege freslunaii  baui'ple;  one  shoidd  use 
the  tentii  grade  median. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  any 
kind  of  special  screening  studies,  stu- 
dents selected  as  atypciah  either  high 
or  low,  will,  when  tested  a  second  time, 
fegrc.^s  towarrl  the  mean  of  the  first 
test  (/).  Thus,  students  selected  for 
special  treatment  because  they  arc  low 
woiikl  noriiMlly  hhow  .miich  impro\c- 
nieiU  on  a  post-test  even  if  the  treat- 
-uicnt  were  totally  irrelcvalit. 

Diagnosis.    A  third  situation  which 
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statiis  IS  the  (liaghosis  of  individual 
sjcills.  iirthis  case>  one  tebts  to  find 
comparative  scores  for  different  abili- 
'ties;  rate,  retention,  vocabulary,  etc., 
rather  than;  for  a  total  overail  score  oji 
reading.  Ifi  fact^  in  a  diagnostic  situa- 
tion the  ^  total  te3t  score ;i h  relati\  ely. un- 
important (5) .  This  means  that  in 
setting  up  a  test  battery  it^is  iniportant 
to  b^qui^^^  Ui^ed 
in  the  diagnostic  categories  arc  iiricur- 
rc!*7ted.  If  tl lefe  is  ir  higl i  inter corrcl  a- 
tion  -between  siibscorcb.  there  is  ho 
separation  ancK  vcr\  little  diaguobtic 
Talidity^tp  the  test. 

EstgblisJim^  rates,  A  foiirth 
reason /for  carry  out  status  btiidies 
is; to  establish  a  sojici  base  for  experi- 
m^ental  maniplilation.  in>  tlic  future. 
This  blends  into  tlie  question  of  de- 
signs for  the  ineasurcnieni  of  change: 
Before  assessing  thjs  changei  it  is  nec- 
essary tq\have  a  soljd  base  of  hieasu re- 
men  t.  If  trcjitmcnt  designed'  to  iri- 
cf ease  *i/vari*nble  siic  fate  is  applied 
wfieii  the  , measure  is  on  aii  iips\ving 
anyway,  it  is  possible  to  .get  an  artifi^ 
cially  high  score.  In  such  a  case,  t lie 
fesearciier  licis  a  highly  increai^ed  prob- 
ability pt  rejecting,  t  h\  potliesis  of  no 
di (Terence  when,  in  fact,  he  should  not 
do  so.  For  example;  giving  a  lecture 
oh  use  of  the  library  and  finding  that 
students  increase  book  checkouts  may 
ridUaiio w  one  to  conchuie  that  the  lec- 
ture was  effective.  \Ve  would  have  to 
show  that  students  were  hot  increasing 
their  use  of  the  hbrary  because  of  a 
forthcohiing  terin  paper.  We  need  to 
know  what;  the  status  of  the  behavior 
of  interest  was  over  a  lung  period  of 
time.  Probably  the  -most  thorough 
study  of  college  student  reading  beha\- 
ior  was  done  by  David  Yaffington, 
who  c>:aniiiie(j  reading  fates  aiul 
amounts  week  by  week  through  an  en- 
tire academic  semester.  ^Ile  reports 
sh&bt  iipswings  hi  ainoiint  of  time  on 
.reading  ,pfiof  to  exaniiiw^^  but  sig- 
~^""nt  v;if iations  frohi  week  to  Aveek 
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(12),  Thus,  it  wouid  be  necessary  to 
gather  base  rate  infofniatioh  .prior  to 
any  expefimeiital.  stiidies  designed:  to; 
manipulate  the  amount  of  reading, 
which  studeiits  do. 

In  such  a  situation  of  base  rate  gath- 
ering, an  expefinienter  might  be  ih- 
clined  4u  briefly  measure  tlie  beliavior 
of  iiitere^  and  then, block  students  into 
gnnips  with  similar  scofes.  He. might. 
Use  an  analysis  of  \ariance  or  even 
cosafiance  technique  to  equate  for  the 
nieasufed  pfe-experimenfal  beliavipf 
(0),  Note,  lioweycf,  that  sophisti- 
cated analysis  would  be  of  httle:  liejp  j'n 
this  case.  The  desjgri  question  is-gne 
of  lohg-tefrii  base  fate.  The  .period  of 
observation  must  be  long  enough,  for 
the  beha\ipr  of  interest  to  stabilize. 
The  question  of  air  adequate  criterion 
for  stability  is  almost  liiitpuchedah.the 
field  of  reading;  What  is  "stablcfcprhr 
prehension"? 

^fiifrey  Sidmen,  in  liis  book  The 
Tactics  of  Scientific  Research  states, 
*'The  .descriptive  investigatioir  of 
study-state  behavipf  niust  ^precede.ariy 
inanipulative  study.  Miuiipujatioti  of 
new  varjables  will:  often  produce  be- 
ha\  ioral  changes,  but  in  prdef  to  dcr 
scfibe  the  changes,  we  intist  be  able  to 
specify  the  baseline  froin  which,  they 
occiired ;  otherwise  we  face  insoluable 
probleihs  of  contfol,  measufchieht,  and: 
generality"  (7  :238). 

Probleins  with  the  notions  of  stam 

yicasurcuicnt  •probicins..  There  are 
certain  jneasiiremeiit  problems  iri- 
\ol\ed  in  the  iiotion  of  status.  :Fifst.of 
all,  there  are  the  tmi\efsal  concerns 
which  apply  to  any  testing,  situation; 
whethef  it  be  status  or  change.  There 
is  the  f^roblem  of  validity.  In.  some 
cases  this  is  no  problem.  We  can  de- 
velop a  test  of  dart-thfowing  and  di- 
rect 1>  measure  students'  effectiveness. 
But  in  die  field  of -the- readings  this  is 
hardly  the  case.  The  validity  of  a  test  „ 
of  comprehension,  for  example,  de- 
pends oii  a  whole  series  of  assumptions 
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that:.we:must  make^^  nature,  of 

compreKensioh.  rTherc  is  no  obvious 
overt  criterion.  The  use  of  such  quasi- 
fpoeticj  inpnbehavipfab  qb j  e c t i  v e  s  aJ^^ 
"grasp  the  main  idea'*  does  not  in 
any  way  solve  the  problem.  Com- 
pfehensiph  is  ,  internalized  behavior, 
hot  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  re- 
.  searcher.  We  rimst  infer  the  beha\  ion 
concerned:  The  ultimate  criteria  in 
reading; , the  objective  behavior,  is  not 
examinable  with  ciirfeiU  technology 
jit:1tMS_ever?-to:be-broiigl^  out  for  scru- 
tiny^ tit  Avill  be  through  the  efTorts  of 
:other  behavioral  and  pin  bical  scientists 
>ybrking  jointly  with  reading  .special 
ists.  And  until  that  cross  collabora- 
^  :ti6n>;Uegins,  \ye>are  dooined  to  readiri^ 
tests  of  (luestionable  validity. 

Another  universal:  problem  is  re^ 
Jiability..  Any  measurement,  physical 
rbioiogical^  social,  or  educational;  will 
have  some  error,  built  into  it.  Thus, 
.we  can:  expect  slight  differences  be- 
tween scores  for  =the  saiiie  skill  mear 
sureJ  oh    two   different  occasions 
.  Each  test  has  a  reliability  quotient 
which-  gives  lis  some  notion  ol  how 
discrepant  Uvo  measure^^ 
These  reliability  quotients  ma}  be  based 
on  the  various  tep|f  pf  corfelations- 
_paft  scores^  test^Wtest,  and  parallel 
ifornis  (5).   Each  has  certain  advan- 
tages. Hopefully,  the  test  manual  ac-. 
companying  a  particular  test  will  de- 
scribe the  type  and  extent  of  reliability, 
and, give  the  logic  for  its  selection. 
In  the  measurement  of  status  we 
^     must  be  concerned  with  more  than  just 
the  reliability  of  the  test.   We  are  in  a 
sense  asking  ''what  is  the  reliability  of 
the  student."    He  will  change  from 
test  sitijation  to  .test  situation  yet  we 
are-,purjx)rting  to  measure  something 
stable  about  him.  We  are  able  to  talk 
about  the  Teliability  of  a  test  because 
that  ;is^  wliat  is  .printed  in  the  manual. 
'But  we  should -  not  f  orget  that  we  are 
-also  concernedLaboiit  the  reliability  pf 
the. human  who  takes  the  test.  Think 
O    iow  much  we.  coulcb  increase  the 
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value  of  our  research  and  service  if 
each  student  had-  his  own  reliability 
quotient,  perhaps  stamped  on  his  fore- 
head !' 

There  are  several  hohunivefsal  con- 
ceriis  for  nieasurement  of  status, 
These  would  he  si)ecific:to:a  particular 
situation.  We  might,  for  example,  ask 
in  a  particular  study  "VVliat  is  the  stu- 
dent's motivation  for  taking  the  test?'* 
Aiiotiier  way  of  saying  it  is.  "What  is 
the  student's  reward  for  taKing_  tWe 
test?''  Cbuciiing  that  question:  in  the 
language  of  learning  theory  (reward) 
inimediately  raises  some  interesting  re- 
search questions.  In  what  way  does 
manipulating  the  "reward"  ^i^Ml  ^^^^ 
test  behaVior?  Another  particular 
question  is,  what  is  the  effect  ot  multi- 
ple testing  in  a  battery  ?  \yhat  is  the 
pile-up  effect,. in  other  words,  of  taking 
several/  tests.  Wark  and  Kojb  (iC) 
found  that  instead  of  test  sensitivity 
aiid  test  experience,  repeated  testing 
caii  produce  test  fatigue  ^and  boredom 
over  a  short  period,  of  time.  These 
provincial,  unique  questions  can  raise 
clear  havoc  in  a  stal)le4>aseline  design, 
And^  of  course,  there  is  always  the 
question  of  unplanned  disruptive  ef- 
fects. Noise  outside  a  testing  room 
can  affect  testing.  We  might  call  this 
the  brass  baiul  effect. 

Empirical  problems.  Quite  aside 
from  the  measurement  (jiiestions,  there 
are  certain  empirical  problems  with  the 
notion  of  status  which,  nnist  be  faced. 
In  fact,  thev  are  critical  for  research  of 
any  soft.  Testing  for  status  of  any 
skill  takes  time-— time  to  test,  to  score; 
to  interpret,  to  act  lipon  those  interpre- 
tations. Yet  the  skill  ineasured  is  as- 
sumed to  be  stable  throughout  the  pe- 
riod. \\'hat  a  student  was  during  the 
time  iie  took  the  test,  he  is  presumed 
to  be  now  when  he  is  admitted  to  a 
reading  program  or  exempted  from  an 
English  course.  The  assumption  .tliat 
student  skills  are  stable  through  time 
deniands  that  at  least  one  of  two  situa- 
tions hold  : 
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assumption.  The  output 
-measure  will  constant  throughout 
the  time  period  that'  the  .student  is 
being  tested;  This  is  not  a  safe  as- 
sumption. 


Figure  1 


increase  -through  the  period  but  that 
the  more  rapid  readers  (Si,.S2)  tend 
to -fluctuate  rather  independently  and 
quite  widely;  We  can't  assume  that 
even  such  a.thing  as  rcading  rat^  cas- 
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RATE  IN  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 
CALCULATED  FOR  EACH  STUDENT 
AT  2^:3^4,  arid  5  MINUTES^ 


3  4 

Minutes  of  Reading 


Figure  1  shows  the  fluctuation  in 
reading  rate  during  five  minutes  of 
measurement  using  Form  A  of  the 
DRT  upper  level  survey.  Students 
were  told  to  mark  the  line  being  read 
at. -die  , end  oL  the-  two  through  fifth 
minute.  We  note  that  some  students 
%  Ss)  tend  to  show  a  gradual 


is  stable 


fly  nrieasured  though  it  is, 
through  the  testing  period. 

IVeak  assumption.  The  output  wfll 
show  some  variability  but  the  aniouht, 
wili  be  random.  Thus,,  variabflity  will 
balance  or  cancel  put  over  time.  Here 
again  there  is  some  doubt  . that  the  as- 
sumption :s  always  truCi  Humphrey 
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reports  that  variability  in  rate  is 
ridt  random.  It  niay  interact  with 
level  of  rate  in  a  very  complex  way. 
Fast  readers  were  most  variable  and 
niidrange  readers  were  least  variable. 
Slow  readers  Avere  intermediate  in 
variability;  The  results  are  based  on 
three  to  seven  samples  of  four  .minutes. 
Unfortunately,  the  published  data  re- 
-pbft  only  group  means.  There  is  no 
indication  whether  or  not  individual 
students  had  achieved  stable  rates  at 
some  time  during  testing. 

Variability  as  data 
In  addition  to  the  empirical  ques- 
tions, therciare  some  conceptual  prob- 
:lems  with=  the  notion  of  status.  The 
very:  word  "status"  suggests  a  limited, 
*  jf  hot.fixed  value..  It  suggests  well  de- 
fined quantities  inithe  data.  J t  biases  us 
-from  thinking  about  variability  as  a 
datum:ni  and:of  itself.  When  one  con- 
sideirs  status,  one  treats  variability  as  a 
nuisance^factof.   Yet  there  are  many 
^questions  under  the  rubric  of  status 
problems  that  would  justify  a  closer 
look^at^ the  extent  and  detenniiiants  of 
variance.   These  include,  but  are  iiot 
limited  to  the  following : 

L  Flexibility.  Typically  this  is  considered 
to  be  a- function  either  of  the  purpose  or  the 
personality  of  the  reader  (5).  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  to  affect  variability  iii  rate  by  ap- 
propriate instructions  (11)  y  what  we  could 
call  purpose.  What  then,  are  the  determi- 
nants of  flexibility  conceivcd^as  a  variability 
in  rate?  How.  does  one  increase,  decrease, 
and  shape  it? 

,2.  Readability.  We  can  think  of  readabil- 
ity as  a  problem  of  variance.  Again,  we 
tend  to  think  of  the  readability  as  a  fixed 
value  measured  once  and  deicrmiiied  solidly 
(4),  yet  within  material  of  specified  read- 
ability there  may  be  fluctuations  that  \\ould 
be  worth  examining.  , 

3.  Study-type  Reading.  We  might  con- 
sider  the.  approach  to  studytype  reading  as  a 
problem  in  variability.  Students  should  skim 
some  material,  and  slow  down  and.  read  in- 
tensively.  other  material  wilhm  ^  the  same 
text.  Thus,  study-type  reading  is  an  »irca 
where  variability  and  its  dete'tuinants  should 
' be .of;hasic  iuterefit. 

4.  - Typographic  CI ue.<?.  In  what  ways  do 
graphic  and  typographic  ginuuicks  affect 
rate,  and  what  are;  the.  limits  of  such.au  ef* 
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5,  Concentration.  There  is  the  question  of 
concentration  conceived  of  as  vafiahility 
rather  than  a  clinical  or  internal  problem. 
What  detcnuines  the  rate  at  which- someone 
scaiis  a  text  and  *^:en  "daydreams"?  Do 
students  slowly,  peter  out  in  rate,  or  do  they 
read  at  a  stable  speed  and,  then  suddenly 
drop  off?  lnforr.4ahstudy-at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  would  suggest  that  it  is  cx- 
treinely  difhcult  to  get  data  on  this  topie. 
When  one  asks  .students  to  cxanune  their 
(laydreainiug;,  ♦he  variable  vainishes.  Appar- 
ently, when  one  concentrates  on  it.  it  is  gone. 
This  uiakc.s  for  much  difficulty  in  analysis. 

Another  troublesome  problem  with 
variability  is  that  when  one  is  oriented 
towards  study  state  or  statiis  studies, 
one  tends  to  design  one's  investigation 
in  order  to  flile  out  varial*.,ty-  But 
there  is  iio  design  that  will  inake  vari- 
ability go  away.  It  is  possible  to  use 
large  samples  and  thereby  decrease 
variance,  since  variance  is  a  function 
of  the  number  of  cases  in  tlie  study. 
Of  it  is  possible  to  balance  out  differ- 
ences  hy   counterbalancing   tlie  se- 
quehce  of  tests.   Tlius,  in  a  test  of  au- 
diovisual methods  of   instruction  w 
which  one  needs  to  get  both  audio  and 
\isiial  pretests,  it  would  he  possible  to 
give  half  the  students  the  audio  first 
and  half  the  visual  first.  Does  tliis  de- 
sign solve  t1ie  :prol)lem  of  .sequencing 
ami  variability?   It  does,:if  one  is  ^yiil- 
ing.to  settle  for  the  whole  group  as  an 
c.xpcfimental  unit.    But  if  you  are 
really  interested  iii:  individual  people 
aiid   their   responses,    it   does  not. 
Coiiriterbalaiicing  as  a  way  to  remove 
fatigiie,  variability,  or  any  nuisance 
variables  in  a  status  study  is  a  little  bit 
like  a  magician  liiaking  cards  disappear 
into  a  black  box.   Everybody  in  the 
aiidience  knows  that  the  cards  are  still 
around  some  place  hut  no  one  is  quite 
sure  where  they  are  hidden.  The 
analogy  holds  for  counterbalancing  as 
a  way  to  remove  variance  in  a  status 
study.    Anybody  who  thinks^about  it 
knows  that  the  variability  still  exists, 
but  it  is  hidden,  screened  by  a  lot  of 
.statistical  legerdemain.    WMVeri  pnu  ;is 
interested  in  tlie  status  of  individual 
behavior,  one  should  look  fit  tliat  be- 


li^amatmkA  r^  ^thiit  questions  of 
^ttis  (aha^iabUify  tnust  ^be  ^handled 


'3Siis  is|peAaps  a/sfathg^ 
^Hi<a<t6»ena'^^^^  Yet, 
:as. jiMye  Iried  ^to  demonstrate,  status 
^  .'juid  wanabili^.  :are  ]i|ke^twp  slides .  of  a 
com..  'Top  much  xpnsiderafioii  "^has 
ibech4givcn:;^to  the  .side  of  designs  for 
igroup  .stability.  We  can  .profitably 
»iurri?tolthe.guestions<qfirid^^  vari- 
jation.  3f  .Aye  5use  tour  ^Keads,  we  may 
Mve.someiihtw 
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Systems 
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Public:Sch6ols 

■AS  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCHERS  ;ar^ 

pgriiziiig  ithe  .valiie  of  tthe  jeld^setf ing, 
school  ^systems  are  begihhing  tto  .dcr 
y^lop^more^ophisti 

*ilities.   The  jpHersbn^Who  {attempts  ltd 
-t^ndu,ct3res(^rch;in  :thi 
:humbenof>feal  problem^ 
?be  ^cognizaht^of  them ;  as  Ihe  ^begins  ^lis 
iplanriing. 

'Variability^  ;of  .problems.   The  .prob- 
lems of  conducting  field  ^research  will 
4iot  ^be  the  *same  tin  ve very -situation. 
They %ill  vary,  ;f or  exam^le,.according 
:tb-the  mature  of  tthe^felatibnship/-be- 
tween.theiresearcher  and^qth^^^ 
;pants  rin  the  study.   There  imay  ^be  ^a 
consulfant<lient  ;relationship  nn  \wHich 
nheiresearcherioffers  sef  vic^stWhieh^ 
actively  sought.   The /relationship  fihay 
be  one  of  equal  .partners  who  jdin% 
conceive,  .plan,  and  conduct  ithe  >study. 
0r  nt  may  be  a  case  of  a  'Teseafcher 
seeking  cooperation   as   he  ^pursues 
;Avhat  afe^basically  his  ow^^  aims. 

In  any  event,,  tjie  researcher  will 
offer  information,  orientation,  and  di- 
rection witli  regard  to : the  :project,.ana 
the  nature  of  ^  the  relationship  deter- 
niiuesjhis  difficulty  in  .obtaining  ac- 
ceptance. According  to  the  situation, 
there  wilPbe  varying  needs  ior  darifi- 
catiori'ahd\elaboratiori,  arid.fpr>t^ 
ticipahts*  own  opinions  atid  siigges- 
^tions  to  be  soiight  and  acted  upon. 
The  reseafcherJs  the^person  whb.must 
tjudge  the  type  ofrraatiphship  involved, 
and  determine  accordingly  the  e.xteht 
■to  ,which?participant  invoivemehtimust 
be  sought^  This  is  a  critical  /matter,. 
>for,:as  wiir  becseen  later,  lack  of  ;par- 
ticipant  invblvemehtl  can  :be  fatal  itb  a 
project. 

'Resjtarch  projects  also  differ  accbrd-J 
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ing  to  size,  .d!jra?*9">  ^o"^P'^^'^y> 
abstracthess.   Those  which  are  larger, 
of  longer  duration,  more  complex,  and 
more  abstract  are  generally  more  diffi- 
cult and  present  more  problems. 

Foctts  of  this  paper.  The  author 
was  charged  with  speaking  about  prob- 
:jems  of  conducting  r^arfinr;  research  in 
school  systems.  These  probi ems  are, 
in  the  autiior-s  opinion,  no  different 
from  -those  encpun  in  conducting 
any ;*other  type  of  research,  and  so  the 
general  approach.has  been  followed. 

Technical  problems  of  research  de- 
sign are  not  ^considered.  Tlie  re- 
searcher must  identify  meaningful  ob- 
jectives, of  course.  He  miist  specify 
his  variables  precisely  and  find  accept- 
able ways  of  operationally  defining 
4heni.  He  miisttChoose  appropriate  re- 
search-methods and.he  must  take  care 
4o  asstire  intefnal  arid  cxternal  validity 
iiijiis  design. 

The  use  made  of  results  is  also  not 
considered,  in^this  paper.  Involved 
here  is  ^the  diffusibn-disseminatioh- 
adoption  problem.  Ways  miist  be 
found  for  research  results  to  affect  ed- 
ucational practice,  or  the  whole  re- 
search enterprise  is  nothing  more  than 
an  academic  exercise.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  different  froni  conducting 
research. 

The  focus  here  is  on  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  actually  conduct- 
ing a  research- project.  This  is  "mid- 
-  die**  ground,  between  the  initial  prob- 
lem definition,  design,  and  planning 
stages  and  the  final  analysis,  interpre- 
tation, reporting,  and  iise  stages.  As 
it  turns  out,  most  of  the  problems  eri- 
countered  in  actually  conducting  re- 
search involve  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

Basic  problems  of  rapport 
and  understanding 

Meeting-  individual  needs.  Those 
.conducting  educational  research  in  the 
field  setting  are  often  pu;:zled  to  find 
O     people  *'out  there"  do  not  whole 


heartedly  support  their  activities. 
They  are  shocked  when  they  soniCT 
times  find  themselves  actively  opposed" 
This  almost  always  happens  because 
they  hjive  forgotten  the  basic  principle 
that  every  human  being  has  needs 
whiclilie  seeks  through  his  own  behav- 
ior to  satisfy  and  an  ego  which  must  be 
gralified  and  defended. 

This  is  true  of  the  researcher  who  is 
almost  certainly  attempting  to  satisfy 
some  of  his  basic  heeds  through  the 
project  he  is  attempting  to  conduct. 
His  enthusiasm  for  his  work  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  The  participants 
have  needs  too,  and  it  is  often  unclear 
to:  theiii  what  tiiey  have  to  gain  by 
doiiig  what  the  researcher  asks;  In 
fact,  not  only  do  they  often  fail  to  jee 
anythir^  in  it  for  them,  but  Jhey  per- 
ceive the  research  project  as  a  tbreat. 
in  this  case,  their  overt  ior  covert  opr 
position  is  assured,  and  the  project  is 
aliiiost  certain  to  fail; 

In -most  research  projects,  the  active 
participants— teachers,  children,  prin- 
cipals, parents^wili  be  asked  to  be- 
have in  certain  ways  that  they  would 
not  have  behaved  otherwise;  they  will 
be  asked  to  do  some  things  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  they  would 
have  done  them.  Very  often  they  will 
feel  tliat  they  already  knew  the  best 
way  to  proceed,  and  that  what  they 
would  have  dphc  in  ordinary  circuin- 
stances  is  preferable  to  what  they  are 
being  asked  to  do.  Their  professional 
judgment  and  self-perception  are  at 
stake.  Furthermore,  behaving  iri  unfa- 
miliar and  perhaps  alien  ways  requires 
considerable  effort.  A  lot  is  being 
aske\l  of  Jthem,  and,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
they  are  not  likely  to  give  something 
for  nothing. 

The  researcher  who  forgets  the 
needs  of  participants  is  asking  for 
trouble  of  an  insidious  nature;  even  if 
his  project  is  ostensibly  accepted,  his 
directions  and  suggestions  are  likely^ to 
be  ignored,  so  that  his  inclependeht 
variables  are  in  essence  meaningless. 
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Getting  rapport  at. the  start.  Before 
any  active  research -begins,  a  cliriiate  of 
^acTceptability  and  of  cooperation  rinist 
'*6e  establisfie^^  aU  Ucvels.  This  can^ 
only  acconiplished-throiigh  meetings 
wi|h  all  persons  inyolved-^teachers, 
principals.  Jpar^ts,  arid  central  admin- 
istrators. In  alarge  system  like  Phila- 
delphia, arranging  for  such  meetings,  is 
very  xlifficiiit;  Teachers  are  under  a 
uni^n  -contract  and  niust  be  paid  hand- 
somely for  any  overtime  activities. 
Principals  have  .ma^  complex  prob- 
Jeriis  with  which  to  deal  and  are  har- 
W?^^  Central  adriiinistrators,  esjie- 
cially  the  high  ranking  ones,  are  very 
biisy  and  difficult  to  contact.  Trying 
to  arrange  the  necessary  meetings  will 
be  frustrating  for  the  researcher  (his 
ego  strength  must  be  great),  but  he 
canriptJhope  to  succeed  without  estab- 
lishing rapport  and  the  desirecj  climate 
before  the  project  begins. 

In  the  pfeproject  comhiuriications,. 
the  researcher  will  need  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  his  work.  ALthis 
time,  the  real  need  for  the  project  and 
for  the  results  it  is  designed  to  produce 
must  l>e  made  clear.  If  this  can  be 
done,  part  of  the  ego  gratification 
problem  of  participants  will  be  solved. 
Most  practicing  educators  are  genu- 
inely interested  in  doing  the  best  they 
possibly  can.  for  young  people:  they 
are  bourid  up  in  making  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  succeed.  The  re- 
searcher has  the  problem  of  convincing 
practicing  educators  tliat  the  project 
he  pfpposes  wiir  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  boys  and  girls. 

Making  sUccessju!  compromises, 
No  research  project  in  the  schools  can 
be  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  all  concerned. 
The  research  specialist  will  tend  to  be 
quantitatively  oriented,  and  he  will  be 
concerned  with  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  situation.  He  will  consider  inter- 
nal validity  imperative,  and  will  speak 
of  random, selection:  Pie  wilK concern, 
himself  with  control  and  with  attribu- 
rfrmcT'  variance  to  its  proper  sources. 
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He  \\\\V  know  that  the  study  cannot 
succeed  unless  these  matters  are  atr 
tended  to. 

Many  of  -the  ^researcherV-desiresr 
however,  will  conflict  with  what  the 
practicing  educator  wants.  Tiie  edu- 
cator will  have  problems  of  schedulirig, 
of  pupil  transfers,  of  staff  witjidrawals 
and  absences,  of  producing  as  miich.in- 
structiorial  time  as  possible  in  a  busy 
schedule,  of  autonomy  andlprojessional: 
latitude.  The  practicing,  educator  .will 
not  be  research  oriented  and  will  prob- 
ably have  little  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
search background.  He  will  not  be 
.sympathetic  with  controls,  especially  if 
the  reasons  for  therii  appear  to -him  to 
beJiazyj  and  he  will  react  negatively  to 
riieasurement  which  does  not  seem  dt- 
rectl3r;related  to  his-iriimediate  instruc- 
tional goals. 

Th us,  hy  backgro und ;  t rairijrig,  inter- 
est, and  experience  the  researcher  and 
the  practicing  educator  will  approach 
problenis  from  very  differerit  points  of 
view.  Iti  fact,  everyone  concerned 
with  a  project^ — central  administrator, 
principal,  teaclier,.  parent,  researcher, 
curriculum  specialistr-bririgs  an  put- 
look  that  is  iiriique.  Divergent  views 
are  the  norm  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. Every  one  of  these  people  has 
concerns  which  are  legitiniate  arid^ 
which  niust  be  considered. 

There  nnist  inevitably  be  some.com- 
proriiise.  Slany  of  the  demands  are 
incompatible,  and  an  ideal  solution,  in 
which  each  protagonist  is  fully  satisfied 
is  infpossible.  The  trickj  from  the  re- 
searchers point  of  view,  is  to  find  the 
compromise  which  damage's  the  proj- 
ect as  little  as  possible —  to  conie  up 
with  a  design  whichj  though  imperfect, 
still  produces  valid  information  and  is 
still  worth  the  time,  effort,  and:  ex- 
pense. Making  coriiproinises  is  one  of 
the  really  difficult  problems  the_re- 
searcher  faces,  and  it  requires  .great 
skill  in  both  human  relations  arid^in^re- 
search  design. 
Since  give-and-take  is  required  by 
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.air  concerned  ifc any  viable  solution  is 
to  result,  mutual -trust  and  a  fully 
coopcratiyc  effort  are  essential.  This 
is-a*dpubiy«difl^^ 

the*  major  burden  here  is  often  on  the 
researcher. 

Problems  of  communications 
Keeping  participants  informed. 
Once  the  preliminary  steps  have  been 
tjtken,  the  researcher  is  ready  to  begin 
with  the  more  active  stages  of  the  proj- 
ect.  Hc4s  ready  to  introduce  experi- 
merital  tfcathicnts  accordiiigcto  his  de- 
sign, to  prepare  measuring  instru- 
incnts,  and  to  begin  collecting  data. 
In  all:  of  his  activities,  he  is  still  di- 
TfKtly  dependent  on.  the  : full  coopera- 
tion of  eycryone  concerned,  and  so  he 
still  has  major  problems  of  interper- 
sonal relationshipsi  To  solve  them  he 
ihustrbuifd  an^- mainta^  an  effective 
twonway^  communication^  system. 

Participants  must  be  kept  regularly 
informed  of  project  activities  and  of 
iprogress  being  made.  They  must  be 
rcgiilarly  reminded  in  an  acceptable 
way  of  their,  responsibilities  and  of  the 
behaviors  .expected  of  them  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  They  must  know 
when  events  are  scheduled  and  must 
see  their  own  activities  in  the  context 
-of ^the  total  project.  All  of  this  must 
:bc' done  so: that  rapport  is  maintained 
and  participants  continue  to  identify 
t^hemselves  with  the  project  and.  its  oh- 
jcctives. 

Saying  what  is  intended.  Some- 
.tjmes  problems  develop  because  mes- 
sages say  different  things  to  different 
people..  What  seems  to  the  writer  a 
clearly  worded  and  concise  document 
may  well  be  incomprehensible  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  This 
can  happen  because  the  writer  is  too 
close  to  what  he  is  writing  and  lapses 
into  esoteric  and,  assumptive  language 
yrithoiit  realizing  it. 

On^.the  other  .side  of  the  coin, :  the . 
opposite  niust  be  avoided;  that  is,  the 
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writer  miist  not  "talk  down"  to  the 
reader  by  being  overly  precise  ahd:fer 
petitiyc.  This  can  be  insulting  and  can 
.discourage  rapport. 

The  problcm.of  how  to  get  the  jri- 
tendcd  message  across  without  talk*  ig. 
down.is  a  difficult  one.  One  approacK: 
is  to  meet  with  a  small  group  which  ,  is 
representative  of  the  intended  audi- 
ence. The  problem  can  be  discussed 
and  the  help  of  the  small  .group  en- 
listed. Many  excellent  suggestions  can 
be  gained  this  way. 

Keeping  researchers  informed.  For 
conimunicatiohs  to  be  effective,,  they 
must  be  two-way.  Nothing  will  xauae 
participants  to  lose  interest  more 
quickly  than  the  belief  that  their  own 
ideas  and  suggestions  have  no  stand- 
ing. They  iunst  be  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the.projed  admiriistrators  in 
an  effective  manner. 

From  anotlier  point  of  view,  it  is  abr 
solutely  essential  to, get  feedback  from 
those  in  the  field  to  be  certain  that  the 
designated^  activities  arc  being  fol- 
lowed, that  is,*^that  the  independent 
j^ariables  are  being  operationally  de- 
fined as  intended.  The:rescarchcr  who 
gives,  instructions  but  fails  to  k^p 
close  check  on  what  actually  happens 
is  courting  disaster.  Participahts  niay 
hot  have  understood  clearly  what  he 
meant,  or  the  procedures  he  has  dcr 
signed  may  not  be  feasible  in  some 
way,  or,  in  spite  of  good  tiritentiqhs, 
participants  niay  simply  get  involved 
with  6ther  things  and  fail  to  behave  as 
intended. 

Feedback  may  play  another  impor- 
tant role;  Seldom  will  the  curriculum 
materials  arid^  the  instructiorial  tech- 
niques being  researched  be  perfect,  arid 
changes  may  be  needed  while  thfj  proj- 
ect is  in  prog/ess.  Making  changes 
during  the  course  of  a  project  violates 
the  classical  experiment  model,  of 
course,  but  may  be  a  necessary  trade- 
off, to^assure^that  children  receive  the 
most  effective  instruction  possible. 
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In  determining  exactly  what  product 
results  mean  at  the  end  of  the  study, 
and  in-  deciding,  what  improvements 
should:  be  made  in  the  materials  or 
techniques,  interpretative  information 
from  .participants  is  vital.  This  can  be 
obtained  through  interviews  and  ques- 
tionnaires and  Ihfough  observations  in 
the  classroom;  Observations  often 
supply  very  valuable  information,  but 
they  are  quitv  threatening  and  cannot 
be  used  successfully  unless  the  prob-^ 
Jems  of  rapport,  niutual  trust,  and 
identification^  with  the  project  have 
been  solved. 

Another  kind  of  feedback  which  is 
more  mundane  but  just  as  vital  is 
needed  data  on  study  subjects. 
Certain  kinds  of  demographic  and 
other  descriptive  data  will  be  needed, 
as  wiir  result s- obtained  through  formal 
nieasurehicnt.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  Jhis  is  collected  in  a  timely 
and  accurate  way.  What  comes  back- 
may  otherwise  be  "garbage." 

Relations  with  teachers 
Almost  any  field  research  project 
which  deals  with  instruction  will  in- 
volve classrccni  teachers.  Teachers 
are  on  the  firing  line  in  the  educational 
enterprise ;  they  are  the  ones  who  deal 
(Hrcctjy  with  children.  A  substantial 
portion  of  instructional  research  is 
concerned  with. the  way  they  behave  in 
the  classroom.  Very  often  they  can 
make  or  break  a  research  project. 

Teachers  in  a  project  need,  a  lot  of 
information.  Most  of  them  ha\e  a 
very  limited  background  in  research, 
and;they  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
connection  between  research  and  the 
iriiprovemerit  of- instruction.  They  do 
not  understand  the  weaknesses  which 
lie  in,  subjective  judgment  when  used 
alone,  nor  do  thj!»y  see  research  as  the 
best  way  to  settle  honest  differences  or 
assess  ahemative  approaches  which 
appear  jcqually  effective.  Without:cori- 
siderable  in-service  training,  they  will 
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fail  to  understand  why.  they  arc^being 
asked  to  behave  in  predetermined 
ways,  why  their  activities  are  to  be  ob- 
served,; why  exact  conditions  must  be 
imposed  during  measurement,  and  why 
data  must  be  accurate  arid  complete. 

Sometimes  teachers  may  perceive  a 
research  project  as  v*  **^-cat  to  their 
job  security.  Each  *  Jon  in  edu- 
cational media  seems  ic  be  accompa- 
nied by  assertions  that  the  teacher  will 
be  replaced.  Such  claims  hayc  bccri 
made  for  instnictional  films,  television, 
teaching  riiachines,  language  labs,  arid 
computer  assisted  instruction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  teacher's  job  is  not 
threatened  but  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ppNverful  new  tools.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  researcher  to  make:. this 
understood  by  teachers. 

The  time  pf^teachers  must  be  care- 
fully considered  iri  planning  project 
procedures.  They  already  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  managing  their 
classrooms^  keeping  up  with  new  dc- 
velopmerits,  attending  many  kinds  of 
meetings,  arid  haridling  the  plethora  of 
clerical -  work  that  school^  systems  tend 
to  thrust  upon  them.  A  research  proj- 
ect  cari  well  be  seen  as  something;  else 
which  adds  to  this  load  and-which  sim- 
ply makes  their  job  more  difhcult. 

After  the  project  begins,  there  is 
still  the  major  problerii  of  keeping 
teachers  informed  of  what  they  are  to 
do.  They  must  understand  the 
method  they  are  to  follow  and  must  be 
given  full  details  on  their  activities  and 
on  deadlines  to  be  met.  Projects  lia^c 
failed  simply  because  teachers  did  riot 
understand  what  was  expected-  of 
them. 

Relations  with  principals  and  with 
parerits 

Working  with  principalsi  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  key  administrator  in  each 
school.  He  wilL  ordinarily  riot  .be. as 
directly   involved  in   instructipri  as 
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teachers,  but  he  will  still  play  a  deci- 
sive role  in  a  research  ^project.  The 
.researcher  must  coniiuunicate  with 
him.  bring  him: into  tlie  planning  and 
^  dccision-niaking,  and  seek  to  iinder- 
-     standhis^int  of  vfew. 

The  commitment  of  the  principal  to 
a  project  is  usually  necessary.  Tn  fact, 
a  principal  will  often  have  veto  power 
relative  to  participation  of  his  school. 
A  principalis,  faced  witlr many  seem- 
ingly cpnflicting  and  legitimate  de- 
niands  for  his  own  time  and  for  the 
^time  of  his  teachers  arid  piipils,  a?\d  the 
researcher  cannot  ignore  this  conflict. 
The  principal  must  4>c  shown  the  desir- 
ability of  devotingtime  to  the  research 
enterprise. 

Working  7cilh  parents.  In  iiiany 
projects,  there  is^a.  need  for  informing 
.  parents  of  the  kisic  nature  and  value 
of  the  research.  Parents  have  a  natu- 
ral disinclinatiori  to  have  their  children 
used  as  "guinea  pigs/*  and  they  need 
to-be  assured  that  tio  hiirin  camresidt. 
Jnstnictipnal  methods  l)eing.  tried  ex- 
.|)erinientally  areahought  to  l)e  superior 
to:^those  used  reg\ilarly,  biitv  this  point 
is  a  jiit  subtle.  The  word  cxpcrmcnt 
has  negative  connotations  in  this  con- 
text, and  parents  will  tend  to  l)e  fright- 
ened by  it. 

Sometimes  projects  involve  parents 
actively.  In  this  case,  sccuruig  partici- 
pants and  keeping,  them  involved  is 
likely  to  l)e  quite  difficult.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  contact  them  initially.  Further, 
there-is  a  tendei.cy  ifor  them  to  l)e  fear- 
ful of  \vhat  might  hapi)en.  >Iost  par- 
ents have  an  intense  interest  in  helping 
their  children  learn  and  do  well  in 
school^  but  they  arc  often  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  at  assistance.  Finally, 
there  will  be  other  conflicting  demands 
for  their  time. 

A  willing  parent  organization  such 
as  the  ITA  can  provide  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  the  research  project  in  this 
case..  .A- .parent,  organization  can  l>e 
the  means  through  which  participants 
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are  secured,  infonnation  exchanged, 
and  nccessa.ry  details  worked  out.  Jn 
fact,  if  parents  are  to  be  actively  in- 
volved, it  is  wise  to  have  a  committee 
from  the  parent  organization  involved 
actively  in  the  plannhig  of  that  part  of 
the  project. 

Procedural  problems 

Monitoring  procedures  and  making 
adjustments.  This  |)aj)er  lias  been 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  intcr- 
iwsonal  relationships,  and  \vith  related 
problems  which  must  be  oycrcpmc  for 
gooNcl  research  to  l>e  done.  This  em- 
phasis has  l)cen  delil>crate  because,  in 
the  author's  experience,  this  is  the 
chief  difficulty  in  actually  conducting 
field  research. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  proccr 
dures  outlined  for  the  project  must:be 
fpllowecl.  If  adequate  prior  planning 
luis  occurred,  a  precise  schedule  of 
project  activities  and  events  will  have 
been  established.  The  project  must  be 
monitored  in  light  of  this  schedule  so 
that  jw^eiitial  trouble  areas  can  be  rec- 
ognized early  and.  corrective  actioii 
taken.  The  project  will  rarely  come 
off  exactly  as, planned.  One  of  the  se- 
crets of  successful  field  research  es 
maintaining-  the  flexibility  to.make  ad- 
justments \vhile  preserving  the  essence 
and  validity  of  the  study. 

Tiie  problem  of  njqnitoring  or  get- 
ting feedtwck  on  the  behavior=  of  proj- 
ect participants  has.  been  alluded  to 
earlier.  If  instructional  procedures 
are  to  be  evaluated  and/or  compared, 
then  results  have  meaning  only  to  the 
extent  that  designated  procedures  arc 
actually  used.  The -researcher  cannot 
afford  to  depend  on  good  fortune  or 
luck  on  this  point ;  rather,  he  must  sys^ 
tematically  check  what  participants  are 
doing  and  l)e  prepared  to  deal  with  der 
I)artures  from  intended  activities. 

Attending  to  logistics.  Logistics 
v/ill  1x5  a  problem  in  any  field  research, 
and  as  projects  become  larger  an3 
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more  complex,  problems  of  logistics  in- 
crease. Materials  nuist  l>e  <levelo])ed, 
reprocluced,  and  delivered  to  jwrtici- 
pants  by  predetermined  dates.  Measnr- 
ing  instrunicrits  nnist  l)e  developed, 
veprodticcdi  del i vcred ,  adnu'nistcred, 
collected,  and  scored.  Data  must  be 
collectdl,  jprocessed,  and  analyzed. 

The  matter  of  scheduling  has  pre- 
vionsly  l)eeii  mentioned,  and  it  is  a 
vital:p6int.  Logistics  problems  simply 
cannot  I)e  solval  unless  project  activi- 
ties and  events  are  carefully  defined 
and  schednlecl.  Thi.s  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  prior  planning,  and  with  more 
complex  projects,  some  management 
system  siicluas  pert  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity. 

Cixoosing  and  tnaintdiuing  d  saviph. 
*A  I>articulariy  yexing  problem  in  con- 
ducting research  in  ihc  schools  is  ob- 
taining a  stiitablc  .satnple.  The  re- 
searcher will  ordinarily  be  concerned: 
with  the  behavior  of  individuals,  and 
he  will:  therefore  want  to  select  his 
sample  by  individuals.  He  will  also 
know  that  randomization  is  essential  in 
prodttcing  valid  results.  Ideally,  he 
should  randomly  select  his  sample 
from  the  totaK  population  and  ran- 
domly divide  the  .sample  into  various 
comparison  groups. 

He  vyili  find  in  practice  that  inmost 
instances  he  dimply  camiot  select  ran- 
domly by  iiulividiialj*.  Too  many 
practicalities  of  school  operation  miti- 
gate against  it.  The  children  must  l)e 
assigned  to  certain  classes  and  certain 
sections  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The 
researcher,  if  he  is  relatively  forttmate, 
will  l>e  able  to  use  complete  classes  as 
the  ^'unpling  unit.  He  may  find  him- 
self forced  to  sample  by  complete 
schools. 

The  latter  approach  is  certainly  to 
be  avoided  if  i>ossiblc.  Th**  n  will  l)e 
qtiite  small  in  such  cases,  and  confi- 
dence intervals  will  be  im acceptably 
wide.  Nevertheless,  there  rire  tinies 
when  this  approach  cannot  be  avoided. 
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Most  researchers  in  this  sittiation 
wilh  sahiple  by  whatever  imit  is  forced 
ti]>on  them,  btit  will  analyze  data  as 
though  they  had  sampled- by  individu- 
als. From  n  purely  techniqtl  i^pint  of= 
view,  this  procedure  is  incorrect.  Tlic 
difference  it  makes  practically  is  un- 
known at  present,  ami  the  effects  arc 
debatable.  More  information  on  this 
point  is  needed. 

Another  problem  in  any  project 
which  c.xtends  over  any  length  of  time 
is  differential  mortality  in  the  sample. 
There  is  certain  to  be  movement  of 
pupils  into,  out  of,  and-  \yithin  the 
school  system.  Thus  the  sample  that, 
one  begins  with  will  not.  be  the- sample 
he  has  at  the  end.  If  hiobility  affects 
all  groups  equally,  then  it  is  not  a 
problem.  It  may  not  affect  all  groups 
in  the  same  way,  however,  so  that  the 
technical  considerations  satisfied  in  the 
original  selectioiuare  disntpted.  This 
problem  increases  as  the  duration  of 
the  study  increases.  Statistical  correc- 
tion procedures  such  as  covariance  can 
help  here,  hut  they  do  not  really  solve 
the  problem. 

Conclusion 
This  pai>er  represents  an  attempt  to 
outline  the  major  problems  a  person 
will  face  in  conducting  research  in  the 
schools.  Many  of=  them  apply  in  any 
field  research  setting;  Tiiey  make  field 
research  difticuiti  but  they  are  no  cause 
for  tmdue  despair. 

, The  implication  should  be  clear  that 
very  careful  preliminary  planning  is 
essential  to  this  tyi^e  of  research.  It  is 
ahso  clear  tliat  a  lot  of  time  in  ineeting 
and  conunimicating  with  project  par- 
ticipants is  recouunended.  The  amount 
of  time  suggested  in  this  paper  for 
such  purposes  may  seem  excessive  to 
the  casual  observer,  but  it  is  not.  A 
project  in  the  schools  cannot  succeed 
fully  without  the  commitment  and  co- 
oj)eration  of  every  person  concerned. 
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.iN'suitVEYiNG  lany  ifieW  of  ^inquiry,  it 
'helpful~:.to  :begin  ;by  .locating  those 
central  nquestions  that  \cl)aracterize  the 
:fie^'*  :and  ^give^nicaning  to  the  smaller 
:su^idiary;qu|^tion^  are  ;tlie  fociis 
.of  tndivMual  rekarch  project  In  the 
^lidd  .of  ^readiness,: this  preliminary  pri- 
vCntation:  is  ^partioilarly  crucial,  fpr  the 
ipoint :ofUl)e  inquiry^ithe  purjw  the 
^research,  is  *widdy  t misunderstood.  It 
«is  tunfoftunate  that  ithis  slioiild  ibe  so« 
ifonreadiriessjis  :a  concept  of  transcen- 
td^mtlim 

(unders^ndihg  of yit:^luis 'led  directly  io 
lunfortuhate  classroom  practices. 

This  'ihisundcrstandirig  of  the  co* :? 
^oq)^^of  readiness -is  ithe  more  s:.;//Tis- 
^fhg^sinceithe  ^concept  is  a  very  simple 
?one.  The^childMs^in  school  4o  ^learn ; 
\wh^t;tandlhow  is  he  ready  to  learn? 
She  ^notion  lof  ^readiness  is  no  ^more 
ithan^that.  thc^question.can  be  asked 
;another  *way:  'f/^  tthe  child  ready?" 
Jhisjfonn  pfitfie  question  is  l^itiniate, 
^«butiit  ipresupposesuhat  .we  have  some- 
^^bi<?f  ^^P^i^^itjiatwe  wish :th^  to 
ilearii,  itlwtt  *is,  something  specific  that  ^ 
.we>wish  ihim  4o  d[o  In  4he  way  of  a 
|lea^^^ng:task^o^experience.  We  want 
ito^kno\v  ifihe  ^ is  ready,  if  he  is  pre-^ 
/^«/,:for4this  experience.  Jf  w:e  con- 
*.cetvCi0f  our  methods ^and ^curricula  as 
^fixed^it  is  a  good  question  to. ask. 

iPirhaps^it^is  our  human  tendency  to 
'.categdrize:and^simpUfy  tliat  niakes  us 
asic  tthe  ;feadiness  ^question  this  way  : 
^7jithc^chUd  ready?*'  But  we  should 
^realize  that  kwc  cannot  answer  this 
^quStidhtuiUess  we  <^  in 
trichi^detaS  tlhc  '.question,  '^Ready  if  or 
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*tls  ithe  vdiild  ;ready  itp  :Jkacn  jtp 
jeai?"  This  ;is  .a  ^foolish  ^question,  jfor 
ilic^chiid  idocs  inot  tlcarn  \tp        in  ;an 
^iiistant.   'It  .is  a  process  \^t  .ta)ccs 
sonie  ;t?me  ^/or  .any  ^person  jat -any  Mft. 
Part  \way  ithroiigh  ithe  ^process  ;hc  lis 
ready  ,to  iprofit  from  »experiences  ;he 
\would  ;have  iound  ^.meaninglf   ,at  ;tbe 
^beginning. 
\We  .might  -tlKn  ask.  "Js  ^tht  child 
r«idy  :tp  .begin       learn  tto  tread:?*' 
Does  ithat  question  make  sense?  jIt, 
<makes -sense  .pnly  tif  \we  iliave -specified 
rprecisely  ;how  reading  ^wijl  ibc  lUiUghU 
— wliere  we  ^ar^e  . willing  \to  .start  and 
M^liat  .possible  sequenceSipf;lcarn 
^perienctsithe  schooUis  ,willingxtoimake 
^available  .to  4he  ^child.    A  :particular 
diild  may  be.unable  ,to:hear  that.thcre 
are  three  ^phonemes  in  xat.    He  is 
surely  no  r«idy  ifpr  someiofitheiread- 
ing  iprpgrams  »that  are  based  on  -tbc 
.complete-phonemic  .analysis  of  xwords. 
This.childinuiy,J)0wcver,ibc*capabieiOf 
discriminating  .and  ;blending  certain 
sounds,  ;«ind  thus  he  may  ibc^reajdy  itp 
Icarri  the  sounds  corresponding  ^to 
some  letters  .and  ito  .synthesize  sonic 
words.    Or  ;he  may  ^bc  capable  qt 
learning  tp  discriminate:  a  few  \wl)ole 
words  andttlnis  may  be  ready  fpr  some, 
whole-word  discrimination  training,  if 
the  teacher  ,wish^  4p  begin  in  that 
way. 

1  said  a  moment  ago 4hat  <if  a.child 
could  not  iiear  the  three  phonemes  4n 

xat,  he  is  .not  ^ready  for  some  ^reading 
programs  tliat  require  the  coihplete 
phonemic^ analysis  of  such  words.  But 
periiaps  he  is  capable  of  ^learning  to 
segment  speech  sounds.  Once  ihe  ^has 
made  spine  progress  in  s^^entatton, 

ihe  may  -  then  ?bc « ready  for  itbe^fraining 
in  the  phonemic  analysis.pf  words.  In 
any  case,iheJs  ready  pn  sonk*levcl  to 
begin  to  leamrto^read. 
What  J  ihavc  bcen  saying  lhas -been 

>said  repeatedly  ^before.  Ckttes  i^) 
wrote  substantially  ph  this  S2me?thin^ 
over  thirty  jcars ^o.  >[See:also ^(6) :} 

?Many  others  Ihaye   sikl  :it  -siMe. 
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GronbaciV  (J)i  pves:an  excellent. tre^^ 
menj  of- the  concept  of  readinefs  in^hJs 
elementary  edncatjonar  psycliojogy 
text.  VffhvLt  they  have  .said  in  dif- 
ferent -ways  is^  that  readiness  is  .not 
air-or-nCfne ;  it  depends  oh  the  method 
and' mater  will  be  used  and  on 

the  level:  at  which  instruction,  will 
^Begini 

Maturatipnal'  factors  are,  of  course; 
important  in  feadiness,  as  are  inherited 
differences  inVititellectual  traits,  Biit 
ilieXchird's  expefienc^^^^  to  this. point 
are  also  a  vital  factor,  and  the  experi- 
ences he  Avili'  have  had  by  tomorrow 
depend  upon  the;  teacher.  One  is 
tempted  to:  say  .thai  nearly  every  six- 
year-pld,  is  ready  to  learn  sdmethinc). 
about  reading  if  this  something  \s  care- 
fully selected  according  to.  his  abilities, 
jind  if^he^  is  guided  by  a  compassionate 
teacher.  The  teacher,  knowing  the 
eventual  goals  of  education,  should 
*isk,  "\Vliat  ,and  how  is  this  child  ready 
to  learn  She  should  l%no\v  that 
when  you  teiich  a  child  a  little,  he  is 
then  re*idy  for  a  little  more. 

What  readiness  research  should  be 

With  this  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  school 
readiness,  let  us  now  look  at  the  re- 
search; on  readiness  for  developmental 
fangiiage  learning.  I  will  focus  on 
readiness  for  reading,  since  the  major- 
ity of  research  oh  readiness  has  had 
this  focus,  and  this  field  illustrates  well 
the  nature  of  the  problems  in  such  re- 
search. 

This  point  of  research  on  reading 
readiness  h  to  understand  better  the 
aiture  of  the  process  of  learning  to 
.  read  and  to  learn  how  to  m.ike  helpful 
predictions.  We  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  such  things  as:  "This  particular 
six-year-old  has  an  immediate  memory 
span  of  at  le.ist  five  letters,  he  is  able 
to  discrimmate  all  the  letter^  except  b, 
d,  p,  and  </;  he  can  segment  the  sounds 
ill  \v0rd3  that  are  up  to  four  phonemes 
Q  \  so  long  as  the  words  do  not  con 
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tain  a  nasal  xonsonaht  or  a  semivowel-;, 
he  can  already  read' the  common  arti- 
cles and  prepositions  by  sight ;  he  hcas 
at  least  the  following.specific  words  iii. 
his  speaking  vocabulary,"  and^  so.rqn;. 
**We  would  therefore  predict  that  lie 
will'  make  good  progress  on  learning 
these  particular  discriminations,  or 
that  heAvilj  fee' able  to-  feadtthis.parr- 
ticular  easy  story^  or  that:  he  can;Iearn= 
task  .K  easily  if  he  first  learns  task  y;" 

If  we  could  piake  prediction s  of  this 
soft  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  we 
woiild  have  achfeved  a  far  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  process  of  learning 
to  read  than  we  now  have.  It  will  be 
clear  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  research  on  reading 
readiness  that  most  of  this  research  is 
not  oriented  toward  producing  knowl-: 
edge  that  wili  make  predictions  of^this. 
sort  possible.  Researcli  that  would 
produce  suHi  knowledge  woiild  be  very 
detailed.  We  need  it. 

Let  us  look  at  what  readiness  re- 
search Tvould  be  if  it  were  guided  by 
the  question ;  **What  and  how  is  the 
child  ready  to  learn  ?" 

Readiness  research  based  on  this 
question  would  begin  with  a  rather 
complete  assessment  of  those  abilities 
or  skills  judged  directly  relevant  to 
some  very  specific  segment  of  early 
reading  instruction.  The  niature  of  the 
abilities  assessed  and  the  detail  in 
which  they  would  be  studied  would 
need  to  emerge  from  the  research,  but 
might  be  something  like  the  abilities 
mentioned  in  the  exampleiof  prediction 
given  above.  The  segment  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  specified  in  about  the  de- 
tail that  is  appropriate  for  a  teaching 
machine  program.  The  children  who 
had  been  assessed  would  then  receive 
the  segment  of  instruction,  and  their 
successes  and  the  points  at  which  diffi- 
culties occurred  would  be  studied.  A 
new  appraisal  of  e<ach  child's  readiness 
would  now  reflect  his  initial  abilities 
plus  wfiat  he  has  just  learned,  and  the 
children  would  embark  on  a  new  seg- 
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merit  of  instruction.  In  other  re- 
search; d^^crent  segments  of*  instruc- 
tion, would  be  tried,  perhaps  in  diffcrr 
erit  orders,  and -tlie  riah  of  thc  indi- 
-  \yidual*segriierit5i\m  moch'fied; 

ThisAprocediire  is.  similar  to  the  the- 
.ofy  of.  prograriied-  instruction.  It  is 
quite  different  from  much  lof  the  pres- 
ent /'rafr/i?/?  of  programed  instruction. 
1 1  relies  far  -  in  ore  on  prior  evahiat  ioi  i 
and -is  fodised  on  the  qualities  and 
prior  learnings  that  make  for  success. 
It -does  not  assume  that  all  chiklren 
\yili;iearn  equally  well  from  the  same 

struct iohar  sequence;  evcii  the  most 
careful ly  progriimed  e.x per icnce  will  be 
remembered  better  of  generalized  and 
applied'  more  intelligently  by  some 
children  than  by  others. 

Such  iicj>rggranv  of  research  would 
l>e  extremcjy  time-cohsuniiiig  but  each 
new*  study,  eacli  hit  of  new  informa- 
tioii^  would  be  a  lasting  contribution 
that  Avould.  add  to  the  total  picture — 
something  that  cannot  be  isiid  for 
many  of  tlic  riiorc  global  i>tudics  uf 
readiness  today. 

What  readiness  research  has  been 

Past  aiul  pf e^icnt  research  on  read- 
ing feadjriess  has  been  too  iimch  iutlu 
enced  by  the  less  cogent  form  of  the 
readiness  question ;  **Is  die  child  ready 
to  begin  to  learn  to  read  ?*'  \Vhcn  the 
qiiestion  takes  this  form,  it  i>  logical 
for  research  to  take  the  furni  of  asscsb- 
ing  the  child's  abiljtics  .it  the  beginning 
of  the  first  grade  and  comparing  these 
witluhis.  ability _to- read  a  year  or  two 
later.  Some  of  this  work  on  prediction 
has  been  ^ound  and  \aluablc.  A  ccr- 
tahi  amount  ha b  been  learned  about  the 
characteribticb  that  are  gcuerallv  ini 
portaut  predictor^  of  the  child's  suc- 
cess in  learning  to  rc;ul. 

It  we  look  at  the  gener.il  nature  of 
the  results  of  past  reading  readiness 
rcseafch.  we  sec  that  main  of  the  find- 
ings call  be  quite  iuecinctl}  auiiiiiia- 
fixecl.  As  is  geiieralK  true  in  studies 
cdiction^  the  best  prwvlictor>  tend 
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to  be  those  tasks  that  are  most  siriiilar 
to  the=  criterion,  in  this  case»  tasks  that 
are  similar  tp  reading  itself.  For  e.x- 
ample..  later  reading  conipfeliension 
scenisyto -be  *pfedicted::i)etter;l)y  visual , 
discrimination  of  letters  arid  words 
than  by  \isual  discrimiriation  of  geor 
metric  forms  (/). 

Wliy  tasks-that  resemble  reading  can 
better  predict  reading  success 

•  It  is  irii portaut  to  realize  that  there 
are  at  least  tour  reasons  for  the  predic- 
tive validity  of  the  tasks  that  closely 
resemble  reading;  The  first  reason  is 
simply  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  cri- 
terion and'  predictor  tasks  are  similar, 
they  are  likely  to  require  the. same  abil- 
ities. If  the  predictor  task  is  sinijlar  to 
readings  abilities  required  for  success 
in  rcadhig  will  be  incasufed 'by  tlie 
predictor,  even  if  it  is  not  clear  to  us 
precisely  what  those  abilities  are. 
This  possibility  unplies,  again,  the  irii^ 
portaiice  of  using  more  detailed,  longi- 
tudinal readiness  research  of  the  sort 
described  earlier.  This  type  of  re- 
search can  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
abilities  involved,  develop  better  mea- 
sures of  them,  and  experiment  witli  di- 
rect teaching  of  these  abilities. 

The  second  reason  for  the. predictive 
value  of  tasks  similar  to  the  critcrioh 
ib  tl:attlie>  measure  die  past  hiflueiice 
of  en\  iromneiital  and  inotivatioiiar  fac- 
tors that  are  likely  to  contiiiue  to  influ- 
ence the  further  acquisition  of  reading 
skills  ill  a  similar  way.  Thus,  the  kin- 
dergartener who  has  the  curiosity  to 
piiz/le  about  and  inquire  about  the 
meaning  of  printed  words  on  cereal 
boxes,  is  likel>  to  be  led  by  similar  eri- 
tluisiasiiis  through  further  successful 
reading  experiences  during  the  pri- 
mary grades.  If  a  child  has  parents 
who  have  stuiiulated  his  curiosity 
about  printed  words  and  who  have 

.implied  some  of  the  answers  diat  ena- 
ble liiui  to  name  the  letters  or  some  let- 
ter bounds  when  he  enters  first  grade, 
then  these  same  parents  will  probably 
9p 
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rcbntmue  to  provide,  the  parental  inter- 
fisk;  '.the  ehcoufagenient,  <and  probably 
even  some  supplemental  instruction 

!"'tKe ^  .  sKi lis  ^ 

,  :^  through; the  schop 

riter s^haye.gi ven  clear  recognition 
:to;  the  mport^  of  the  background: 
—helpful  zmd:  ptherwiser^that  the 
child.brihgs.  to  school  (8),  The  coa- 
:tinuihg  :influence^pt  the  same  ehyiron- 
rnentall  factors  lias  been  relatively  uh- 
de rplay ed.  i  Schools  tend  to  receive  the 
-  entire  blame^  ior  the  relatively  slow 
.progress  of  children  whose  parents  do 
not  :pf oyide  ajn^^nyiro^^^  that  rein- 
forces and  supplements -  school  instruc- 
:Kpn:  Lik^ewise,  jh  educationally  ori- 
ented: communities,  the  school  may 

-  take  exclusiye  credit  for  superior 
achieyemerit  that;^  been^ produced  in 
no,  small  measure  through  instruction 
in  the  home.. 

Background  factors  may  be  impor- 
tant in  another  way  that  forms  a  third 
process  which  makes  readingrlike  pre^ 
diction  tasks  effective.  When  a  child 
:omes  to  first  grade  with  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  reading  skills,  he  fihd.s 
the  early  lessons  in  reading  easy  to 
master,  and  both  he  and  his  teacher 
are  iikely  to  become  confident  of  his 
abilities.  The  teacher  will,  quite  rea- 
sonably, regard  him  as  able  and  inter- 
ested, and}  will  confirm  and  reinforce 
Jiis  favorable  attitudes  toward  school- 
work. 

Fourth,  what  a  child  already  knows 
in  part,  he  cannot  fail  to  learn.  If  he 
knows  some  of  the  basic  ingredients  of 
reading  skill;  he  cannot,  through  acci- 
dents of  poor  teaching  or  absence  from 
school,  fail  to  learn  these  rudiments  on 
which  later  progress  will  depend. 

Each  of  these  ways  in  which  the  re- 
lation between  prediction  and  achieve- 
ment of  reading  success  is  effected  is 
worth  ^thinking  about  in  terms  of  its 
implications  ior  teaching.  It  is  hot 
possible  to  discuss  these  implications 
O    .  but  careful  consideration  of  these 
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four  kinds  of  influences  will,  suggest 
seyeral-.'heipful  procedures  arid  orient- 
ing attitudes  that  the  teacher' might  esr 
police. 

Other  predictors  are  rieeded.tpo 

r  have  stressed  the  predictive  value 
of  jasks  that  resemble  the  criterion,  but 
it  is  also  important  that  we  should 
tiriue  trying,  to  fiiid  new,  less  obvious^ 
arid  more  basic  types  of  prediction- 
tasks.  Examples  of  promising  types  of 
predictive  measures  that  are  less  obvi- 
ously similar  to  the  criteribn  of  read- 
ing, are  the  measures  of  auditory-visual 
integration  and  visual-motor  coofdiria- 
tipn  which  have  Tecehtly  received^ 
much  interest.  The  thoughtful  arialy- 
sis  of  the  role  such  functions  play 
should  ,  lead  .to  the  prediction.  of.  spe^ 
cific  aspects  of  reading  or  specific 
stages  of  leamirig  to  risad  in  which 
those  functions  should  be  particularly 
important.  This^  type  of  theoretical 
developnierit  should,  iri  turn,  lead  to 
the  experimental  validation  of  the  pre- 
dictors in  their  specific  roles.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  mpre  basic  types  of  prediction  task 
riiay  be  particularly  valuable  in  plari- 
riing  instruction  for  children  whose 
home  background  has  ript  prepared 
them  for  immediate  success  on  com- 
plex predictor  tasks  that  resemble  ac- 
tual reading: 

I  implied  earlier  that,  in  spite  of  the 
considerable  volume  of  research  bri  all 
kinds  of  predictiori  measures,  we  do 
not  yet  have  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  specific  roles  and  e  the  inter- 
actions of  the  various  predictors  ;  nei^ 
ther  has  success  at  predictiori  been 
particularly  good  (9).  Roljert  Dyk- 
stra  (4)y  in  a  paper  ori  the  use  of  read- 
ing readiness  tests,  has  also  poirited 
out  that  the  reliability  of  subtest  scores 
on  these  instruments  is  frequently  so 
low  as  to  make  their  use  for  diagnostic 
purposes  questionable,  and  that  certain 
individual   subtests  typically  predict 
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later  reading  achievement  as  well  as 
'tKe  entire  readiness  battery. 

Shortcomings  of  readiness  research 

'"^  '^-Let  lis  how /consider  some  of  the 
specific « characteristics  of  reading  readr 
iness  research  that  have  contributed  :to 
'this  rather  poor  record: 

It  is  quhe  natural  that  research 
giiided^  by  the  question,  "Is  the  child 
ready?"  should^  frequently  fail  to  deal 
adequately  with . the: method^arid  mate- 
rials thatJthe  children  were  required  to 
be  jeady  for.  Sometimes  in  prediction 
studies  the  teaching  method  to  which 
the  results  apply  is  descrii)ed  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  biit  more  often,  it  is  not. 
Even.  when,  teachers  profess  to  be 
using  a  particular  approach,  their  ac- 
-,tual-classr6om-^b^  not  con- 

.form  to  it  (2).  If  the  teaching 
method  is  he'  specified,  and  if  the 
number  oi  teachers  in  the  study  is 
small;  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  re- 
sults,.for  the  results  may  apply  princi- 
pally to  chiiciren  taught  by  the  unspeci- 
fied method  that  was  used.  When  a 
large  number  of  teachers  using  differ- 
ent methods  is  ihyolved,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  development  of  published 
reading  readiness  tests,  the  main  pie- 
dictive. f actors  thatiare  isolated  may  be 
taken  as  being  generally  important.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
one  or  more  of  these  factors  that  are 
.generally  important  may  not  be  impor- 
tant for  some  particular  teaching 
fnetiiod. 

Another  factor  making  some  of  the 
literature  on  readinesb  for  l>eginning 
reading  difficult  to  interpret  is  that  in- 
Jferences  about  readiness  are  often 
made  retrospectively.  Children  in  the 
third,  grade,^  for  example,  may  be 
tested  for  visual  |>crceptual  abilities 
and  these  scores  on  visual  perception 
correlated  with  their  present  reading 
ability.  If  those  who  read  poorly  have 
poor  visual  perception,  it  is  often  in- 
ferred that-poor  visual  perception  has 
O   -fef^d  with  reading  achievement 
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from -the  beginning.  Conversely,, if  no 
relation  is  found  between  visual  per-, 
ceptioh  and  reading  achievement  Jn 
these  third  grade  children,  it  is  then 
often  inferred  that  problems  of  visual 
.perception  were  liot  factor  in  the  de- 
velopmental history  of ^  current  reading 
difficulties. 

The  problem:  with  many  retrospec- 
tive inferences,  of  course,  is  that  the 
present  status  of  such  foctors  as  visual 
IKjrception  is  no  certain,  indication  of 
their  status  at  the  time  that  reading  in- 
struction was  initiated.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  third  grade 
children  with  poor  reading  ability,  but 
with  good  visual  perception,  necessarily 
had  well  developed  S'isiial  perception 
abilities  in  the  first  grade.  This  prob-^ 
lem  has  bben  discussed  before  jn  rela- 
tion to  specific  factors  such  as  auditory 
|)erception  (i^?),  biit  wc  should  realize 
that  it  applies  generally  to  manyiactofs 
that  can  influence  the  growth. of  readr 
ing.  A  child  may  be  quite  secure  and 
well  adjusted  in  the  fourth  grade,  but 
may  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
birth  of  a  younger  brother  at. the  tinie 
he  was  receiving  his  initial  instruction 
in  reading. 

Positive  relations  in  the  later  grades 
between  reading  achievenient  and 
other  traits  can  often  give  valuable 
clues  as  to  traits  that  should  be  studied 
longitudinally  for  their  effect  oh  read- 
ing growth.  The  lack  of  a  relation  in 
the  later  grades  is  in  most  cases,  no 
proof  that  the  measured  trait  was  not 
influential  at  an  earlier  stage. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  correla- 
tions between  test  scores  can  change 
systematically  with  age  simply  as  a  re- 
sult of  one  or  both  of  the  tests  becom- 
ing more  or,  usually,  less  appropriate 
for  the  older  children.  In  some  recent 
studies  of  auditory  and  visual  develop- 
ment, for  example,  what  was  inter- 
preted as  a  decline  with  age,  in  the  re- 
lation between  measured  variables, 
should  clearly  have  been  attributed  to 
ceiling  effects,  as  at  least  one  of  the 
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tests  became  progressively  easier  for 
the  older  children. 

Misleadingjhterpretation  of  data 

"  --^'^^  tliis  iast^ocamplc  suggests,  care- 
jcss.intcrprctatidn  ol  correlational  rela- 
tionships has  hindered  our  understand- 
ing of  the  factors  that  predict  success 
in  r«iding.  In  fact,  much  of  the  mud- 
dle can  be  described  in  these  terms.  It 
should  to  delineate 

swhc  pr^      most  comihon  shortcom- 
^  ings  of  in  tcrpreUtipn. 

Reading  ,  is  a  very  complex  percep- 
tual ahdMntellcctual  task.  A  variety  of 
perceptual  and  intellectual  skills  that 
get  ^proposcd^  as  predictors,  turn  out'  to 
'1>B  mdderately  cprrelated  with  it; 
Until  recently,  most  investigators  were 
conteuLito  show  that:  some  hew  varia- 
ble predicted:  later  achievehient  above 
chance  level,  or  predicted  about  as  well 
as  sonie  establislied  predictor.  In 
many  cases,  further  study  of  the  data 
would  show  that  the  hew  variable  and 
the  established  predictor  are  also 
highly  correlated  and  tliat,  as  far  as 
prediction  goes,  the  new  variable 
hiakes  virtually  ho  independent  contri- 
bution. There  is  an  obvious  need  for 
some  adequate  factor-analytic  studies 
that  wiif  begiii  to  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  the  indei)endent  dimensions  of 
the  many  kinds  of  test  scores  that  pre- 
dict success  in  beginning  reading. 
Once  soriie  of  these  dimensions  are  es- 
tablished, their  respective  contributions 
can  be  studied,  and  we  can  attempt  to 
devise  \vays  of  measuring  them  more 
directly. 

Maiiy  of  the  recent  studies  of  read- 
ing readiness  have  taken  account  of  the 
interrelationships  between  predictors 
through  the  use  of  multivariate  regres- 
sion analysis.  When  the  goal  is  to 
maximize  prediction  from  a  given  set 
of  tests,  or  to  study  the  relative  inde- 
pendent contributions  of  these  tests  to 
predictioh,.  multivariate  regression 
ahalysis.rih  indeed  an  appropriate  tech- 
O   le.  This-technique  assigns  relative 
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weights  to  the  different  predictors  that 
are  used  in  a  given  study.  These 
weights  indicate  the  independent  con- 
tribution to  prediction  that  each^prc- 
dictor  makes^  and  best  prediction  is. 
achieved  when  the  standard  score  on 
each  predictor  is  multiplied  by  this: 
number  before  the  scores  oh  the  vari- 
ous predictors  are  added  to  give  an 
overall  prediction  score.  Ih  most  cases, 
the  usual  model  is  probably  suitable, 
although  there  may  be  some  instances 
where  interaction  tcfihs  should  be  con-, 
sidercd.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
that  interaction  of  auditory  and  visual 
perceptual  abilities  is  an  important 
tenh.  Surely,,  in  the  extreme  cases, 
where  either  auditory  of  visual  pcrcep- 
tioh  is  extremely  poor,  the  weight 
.given  to  the  other^must.be  affccte^^^^ 

The  multivariate  regression  model  is 
not  the  most  appropriate  one  for  every 
purpose,  of  course.  A  disability  that 
occurs  only  rarely  may  be,  for  the 
child  who  has  it,  a.  severe  tendicap^  in 
learning  to  read,  but  this  rare  disabilr 
ity  will  not  be  given  much  weight  by 
the  typical  multivariate  regression 
analysis. 

The  use  of  multivariate  techniques 
should  liave  speeded  our  understands 
ing  of  reading  readiness  predictors,  but 
this  achievement  seems  to  have  been 
delayed  by  our  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  multivariate  techniques  them- 
selves. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  problem  of 
sampling  error.  We  should'  realize 
that  the  weight  that  is  eventually  as- 
signed to  each  predictor  depends  on 
the  intercorrelations  among  all  the 
variables  involved,  and  that  it  takes  a 
large  n  to  produce  reasonably  stable 
correlations.  The  weights  that  are  de- 
rived from  one  sample,  will  not,  in 
general,  be  the  optimal  weights  for  an- 
other. The  general  tendency  has  been 
for  investigators  who  would  ordinarily 
be  scrupulous  in  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  sampling  error  to  speak  of 
sample  regression  weights  as  fixed 
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iiuni|}efs  and  to  interpret  with,  serious- 
ness even  minor  dilTercncei>  between 
the  weights  for  different  variables.  It 
should  l)e,  clear  that  we  should  be  cau- 
tious aboiit'  (liscardiiig  a  i):irt iciilar  tei>t 
as  relatively  useless  siniply  because  it 
does  not^acliieve  a  sigiiificarit  weight  in 
a  particular  regression  study. 

In  addition  to  the  probleiii  of:  j>ani- 
pling  error,  there  is  the  prubleni  of  the 
.  relative  reliabilities  of  the  particular 
tests  used,  Iii  exploratory  studies,  the 
individual  tests  may  vary  considerably 
in  reliability.  One  test  may  be  a  care- 
fully developed,  standard ized  test,  an- 
.other  may  be  relatively  short  and 
spiiiewlmt  crudely  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  the  specific  study.  The  rel- 
atively low  relLibility  of  the  shorter, 
_  roiigh-ahdrJieady  test  Avill  liniit  its  cpr-r 
Tchtion  with  the  crherion  and  also  its 
cofrelation  with  the  other  predictors. 
Such  a  test  niay  receive  a  low  weight 
in*  a  multiple  regression  equation  pri- 
niarily  as.a  result  of  itb  low  reliability. 
Improving  the  reliability  of  such  a  test 
is  ofteii  a  simple  matter,  and  this  iin- 
.prbvement  may  result  in  the  assigh- 
irieiit  of  a  notably  hi^^her  regression 
weight.  For 'exainple,  several  of  the 
experimental  tests  of  auditory  discrini- 
inatioii,  aiiditory-visual  integration, 
and  other  such  function^  that  liave  re- 
cently  becii  tried  as  predictors  of  read- 
ing achieveiiient,  have  been  just  too 
easy  to  be  reliable  measuring  instni- 
ments  for  beghming  first  graders. 
Their  reliability  could  probably  be  im- 
proved by  increasing  their  difficult}  to 
a  suitable  level,  a  change  that  would 
increase  their  regression  weights  in 
most  of  the  studies  in  which  they  have 
been  included. 

It  would  clearly  be  helpful  if  re- 
searchers would  report  the  reliability 
of  the  predictors  involved*  Many  cur- 
rent studies  (io  not  even  include  any 
attempt  to  evaluate  reliability.  It 
would  also  be  helpful,  in  the  case  of 
factor  analytic  and  multiple  regression 
:s,  if  journal  editors  would  pro- 
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vide  space  for,  and  encourage,  the  pub- 
lication of  complete  intercorrelation 
matrices.  Where  theoretical  rather 
than  practical  consideratioiis  are  para- 
hiount,  it  would-be  desirable  to  supple- 
ment the  analysis  with  factors  or  re- 
gre.v^ion  weights  ])ased  on  intercorrela- 
tions  that  have  been  corrected  for  un- 
reliability. This  policy  would  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  discarding  promising 
variables  iimply  because  the  first Jry. at 
measuring  tlieiu  was  relatively  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  discarding 
promising  variables  because  of  readily 
correctable  low  reliability  is  the  prob- 
lem of  discarding  constructs  because 
the  particular  test  tkit  is  used  does 
not,  for  some_ reason,  give  a  valid  esti- 
mate of  it.  Of  cgurse  the  reverse  of 
this  problem  is  also  conunon.  It  is 
well  recognized,  for  example,  that  in 
factor  aiialytic  .studies  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  look  for  some  factor  that 
can  be  labeled  with  the  name  of,  the  in- 
vestigator'i>  pet  construct.  , 

Confusion  from  test  labels 

The  last  of  the  obstacles  to  progress 
in  reading  readiness  research  that  I 
will  discuss  is  the  problem  of  misla- 
belled tests.  We  .should  not  be  misled 
hito  unproductive  research  by  accept- 
hig,  at  face  value,  the  name  given  by 
previous  iine.stigators  to  any  particular 
test.  In  one  recent  study,  a  letter 
naming  test  was  labeled  as  a  visual  dis- 
crimination task.  Undoubtedly  letter 
naming  involves  visual  discrimination, 
but  it  surely  also  involves  extended 
past  learning  of  specific  stimulus  cate- 
gories  and  appropriate  responses.  The 
new  Gates-MacGinitie  Readiness  Skills 
test  (7)  contains  a  subtest  called  Vi- 
sual Discrimination  that  might  mofe 
properly  have  been  called  Visual  Dis- 
crimination of  Words,  if  that  name  did 
not  also  have  other  established  uses. 
The  IRA  might  play  a  helpful  role  by 
developing  a  taxonomy  of  test  tasks 
and  correbponding  nomenclature. 
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One  specific  (lifficulty  with  test  la- 
bels is  that  many  tcbt.s  with  other 
names  are,  in  fact»  priniaril)  testh  of 
ineniory  si>an  or  tests  of  ahlHty  ^ 
low  (lirectioiis;  A  test  that  i  ed 
auditory-visual  integratioiu  hu  that 
makes  conbideral)le  deiiiaiul  on  »  ehi, 
or};^  or  oii  ability  to  underbtand  verbal 
directions*  will  correlate  fairly  well 
with  reading  acliie\ehient  wbetlier  au 
ditpry-visu*!!  ihtegratipii  ib  itself  a 
good  predictor  of  liot.  The  actucil  na- 
ture of  the  predictor  can  of  courbC  be 
better  understood  wlieii  itb  correlatioiib 
with  several  other  measures  are 
known.  In  interpreting  an>  reading 
readiness  research,  there  is  no  more 
important  rule  than  to  bear  in  iiiiiul 
tlie  actual  tahks  that  the  children  were 

 ^givcn,  regardless  of  tlie  names  that  the 

investigator  iKib  given  those  tasks. 

Siihniiary  of  recommendations 

I  have  made  a  iiuiiiber  of  general 
criticisnib  of  current  reading  readiness 
research.  I  liave  j)urpo5^ely  not  singled 
out  particular  studieb.  My  aim  was 
not  to  fiiid  fault  with  past  work,  but  to 
encoiirage  liiore  informed  and  discrim- 
inating ev;iluatioii  of  j)abt  and  future 
readiness  researclu  and  to  encourage 
more  meaningful  future  research  by 
pointing  out  both  pa^t  pitfallb  ami 
more  appropriate  goals. 

Let  me  sunmiarize  the  cautions  I 
lia\e  urged  for  interpreting  readiness 
reserirch,  and  the  suggestions  f'»r  a  fu- 
ture redirect  ion  of  such  research. 

First,  it  ib  bazardoub  to  interpret  the 
fnidingb  of  readiness  studies  uhen  the 
teaching  nicthud  and  materials  are  not 
specified,  particularly  when  the  sample 
is  siiialb  Second,  retrospective  infer- 
ences abouJ:  readiness  can  be  mislead- 
ing, especially  in  the  case  of  inferences 
of  no  relationship.  Thirds  a  number  of 
faulty  interpretations  of  correlational 
relationships  lieed  to  be  avoided  : 

i.  DifTerences  in  correlations  due  to 
differences  in  the  suitability  of  the  test 
^    different  groups  of  children,  or  dif- 
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ferences  in  correbations  between  pre- 
dictors «aiid  a  criterion  due  to  differ- 
ences  in  tCbt  reliabilities^.shoukl  not  lie 
taken  ab  necessarily  iniplyiiig  difTer- 
ences-in  the  relationbliips-of'-tlie  under- 
lying varijiblcs. 

2.  It  bliould  be  recogiiized  tlijit  per- 
furniance  on  many  ditTereiit  tasks  has 
some  relation  to  later  reading  achieve- 
nient.  Tlie  inter reliit ions  of  the  tasks 
need  to  be  btudied  aiid  the  major  inde- 
pendent predjctors  identified;  The  ac- 
tual nature  of  the  tasks  shoukb  be  ana- 
lyzed, and  further  research  should  be 
based  on  tjiib  analysis,  not  on  the 
nanicb  that  liapp.en  to  have  been  given 
to  the  tasks. 

3.  The  influence  of  sampling  error 
in  multivariate  analyses  should  be 
taken  berioubly^  and  particular  predic- 
t orb  bhou I  d  not  be  sele ct e d  of  r e j eded - 
without  taking  Siuiipling  error  into  ac- 
count. .Sample  size,  which  influences 
.siimpling  error,  bliould  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  nature  of  the  variables 
and  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

Careful  attention  to  these  cautions  in 
readiiiebb  rcbcarch  would  greatly  ini- 
pru\e  our  underbtanding  of^*  factors 
that  are  generally  predictive  of 
achievement  in  beginning  residing; 
l^lndamental  progrcbs  in  prediction 
and  in  bound  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  to^^  read,  lioweveri 
hinges  on  a  re  conceptualization  of 
rcadincbs  research  that  is  long  over- 
due:  The  (jucbtion  underlying  explora- 
tions of  readiness  should  become, 
**\Vliat  and  bow  is  this  child  ready  to 
learn?'*  Only  when  we  have  leanied  to 
abk  the  right  ipiestion  will  we  begin  to 
get  more  meaningful  answers. 
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THE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CEN- 

TER,  University  of  Georgia,  was  funded 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
1966.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  preprimarj-  instructional 
program.  The  Center's  commitment  is 
to  keep  selected  groups  of  children  to- 
gether ffonv  age  three  through  twelve 
so  the  concept  of  continuous,,  structured 
stimulation  may  be  fully  implemented. 

The  immediate  Jlmist  of  the  Re- 
search  and  Development  Center  has 
been  to  find  the  most  efficient  way  to 
assure  success  at  the  first  grade  level. 
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To: this  end  extensive  utiits  have  been 
developed  in;  a  direct  efifort  to  stimulate 
early  achieyement-priented  behaviors,, 
especially  reading,  in  the  project  chil- 
dren. Great  care  is^taken-  to  :assure?a 
successful,  non-forced  experience. 

Research  reports  as  late  as  1965  in- 
dicated that  ah  early  start  in  reading 
tended  to  *Svash  out"  and  to  adversely 
affect  other  areas  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment and  failed  to  produce  any  real 
difiference  between  children,  as  tlie 
child  moved  through  the  primary 
grades  (/O.  13,  19,  20,  24).  An  ex- 
amination of  the  literature  feveals  that 
the  sketchy  research  showing  the 
'*wash  put"  or  wilting"  effect  on  the 
children  who  have  been  stiniulated  to 
read  early  indicates  a  singidar  lack^  of 
continuation  of  these  stimulation  con- 
cepts into  the  primaiy  and/or  interme- 
diate grades.  The  Denver  Study  (i2) 
wab  one  of  our  better  controlled  longi- 
tudinal studies.  The  emphasis  was  on 
an  early  reading  start  in  kindergarten, 
and  continuation  of  the  stimulation 
through  grade  five,  for  the  experimen- 
tal group.  One  control  group  had  the 
same  early  start  but  dropped  into  the 
standard  curriculum  at  first  grade.  A 
second  control  did  not  liave  the  kinder- 
garten start  but  began  the  stimulation 
program  at  first  grade.  The  third  con- 
trol group  began  first  grade  in  the  tra- 
ditional structure  and  continued  there. 
The  results  show  that  the  experimental 
group's  khidergarten  gains  were  main- 
tained through  the  fifth  grade  and  that 
gains  made  in  kindergarten  could  not 
be  maintained  if  not  followed  by  an  ad- 
justed, accelerated  program. 

Dolores  Durkin  (d)  whose  intensive 
efforts  to  follow  a  sample  of  "early 
readers"  not  stinndated  to  read  in  a 
formal  preschool  setting,  but  whose 
home  environment  appeared  to  lead 
them  to  read,  cypresses  the  following 
ideas  about  her  data:  1)  After  six 
years  of  instruction-  early -readers* 
maintained  their  superiority  in  reading 
over  classmates  of  the  same  mental  age 
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whodki  iiot  read  until;  first  grade.  2) 
A  bored  attitude  and  the  confusion 
predicted  for  early  readers  taught  by 
nonprofessionals  did  not  materialize  as 
-problems;-  ----- 

Thus,,  two  rather' thorough  research 
studies  tend  to.  disprove  all  three 
doubts  about  early  reading  outlined 
earlier; 

Most  reading,  professioiiaLs.  agree 
tliat  very  young  children  cairbe  taught 
to  read  and,  comprehend  at  a  very 
young,  age.  Theodore  Glyhier  (5) 
states  the  expressed  positioii  of  a  num- 
ber of  reading  professionals  when  he 
stresses  the  need  for  further  studies 
that  investigate  later  benefits  shown  by 
children  who  are  taught  to  read  early. 

The  'Reseafcir  and  Development 
Ceiiter  is  systeniatically  teaching  the 
beginning  reading  skills  to  all  three-, 
four-,  and  ftye-year-olds,  a  total  of  350 
children,  in  two  Georgia  research  cen- 
ters located  in  publiq  school  systems. 
Intensive  testing  is  being  undertaken 
that  will  help  to  answer  Clymer's  call 
for  a.  definition  of  the  quality  and  type 
beiiaviors,  other  thah  a  higher  achieve- 
ment score,  in  which  early  readers 
show  a  superiority. 

Achievement  results 

After  five  months  of  consistent  stim- 
ulation in  reading,  writing, 'and  oral 
language  behavior,  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  project  children 
showed  the  following  results  on  the 
Jastak  Wide-Range  Achievement  Test. 
Fdnf-yeaf-olds  in  the  advantaged 
group  had  a  mean  achievement  score 
of  seven  months.  Five-year-olds  in 
the  advantaged  group  showed  a  mean 
achievenjent  score  of  thirteen  months, 
and  five-year-olds  in  the  disadvantaged 
group  had  a  mean  achievement  score 
of  ten  months.  Only  four  of  the  48 
advantaged  and  fi\e  of  the  110  disad- 
vantaged five-year-olds  could  not  score 
:on  the  test.  The  reading  performance 
levels  of  the  groups,  advantage  1  and 
dkadvantaged,  are  quite'  similar  with 


the  children  able  to  word-call  and  cpiix- 
prehend  oaa  range:  from  the  first  pijc- 
primer  throiigh  the  2^  reader..  Most 
children  are  functioning  in  the.  second 
^preprimerr  -with:  v^y  -few;  -approxiV 
mately  nine  of  170,.unable  to  read  anj: 
works.  Slean  Binet  iQ.for  the,  advan^ 
taged  five-year-olds  is  il3,,and  for  the. 
disadvaiitaged  five-year-olds,  95., 

Indeed,  evidence,  from  other  pre- 
school progranis  for  the  disadyanr 
taged  child  report  similarly  strikiiig 
results.  Robinson's  (18)  North  Caro- 
lina project  reports  that  a  sample  of 
the  three-year-olds  are  reading  sim- 
ple sentetices  with  cohiprehensiou. 
Bereiter's  first  class  of  20  extremely 
disadvantaged  children,  after  two  years 
of  intensive  preschool,  scored  ah  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
moiiths  for  each  month  of  instruction,, 
evidenced  by  a  mean  Jastak  Wide- 
Range  Achievement  Test  score  of  2.6 
on  entry  to  first  grade.  Englemann 
reports  they  have  maintained  their  ini- 
tial gain  in  the  conventional  classrooni 
and  achievement  test  results  show 
them  scoring  significantly  higher  than 
their  classmates.  Weikairt  (25)  found 
very  positive  achievement  changes  in 
his  Perry  Project  children  >yho  l\ad 
two  years  of  preschool.  Oh  comple- 
tion of  their  second  year  in  the  tradi- 
tional cnrricnimn  he  found  his  sample 
to  be  some  26  percentage  points  above 
nonstimulated,  disadvantaged  children 
from  the  s:ime  population  subsample. 
Spanieling  (2)  works  with  quite  se- 
verely deprived  and  handicapped  in  the 
F.ducational  Improvement  Program  at 
Duke.  Many  are  the  most  difficult  to 
move  forward  in  the  achievement  di. 
mcni>ion.  After  one  year  of  prescho^jl 
stimulation,  the  project  children  enter- 
ing first  grade  achieved  significant 
gains  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness 
Test  and  a  test  of  linguistics  .skills. 
Ximnicht  (16),  working  with  bilingijal 
children  iii  Colorado  and  California, 
achieved  a  mean  readiness  test  score  at 
the  70th  percentile,  while  a  socioeco- 
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nomically  comparable  control  group 
had  a  mean  score  at  tlic  36tli  |)ercent5le. 

Theory  and  prescliool  |)rogranis 

In  the  i5  s  and-SO  s  we  were  lookihg 
at  the  body:  then  along  came  Freud's 
ideas  in  the  late  30$  find  everyone 
"  began  to -turn  to  the  *'ninur'  for  an  ex- 
planation of  why  children  react  in  such 
(liflferent  ways  in. response  to  the  sanie 
stiiiuilation,  Louise  Bates  Ahies  (/) 
\yas  explaining  why  her  work  as  well 
as  tliat  of  great  American  pre^chool  pi- 
oneers  such.as  Gertrude  Hildreth  (S). 
Marion  >Ionrpc  (14),  Arnold  Gesell 
(7),  and  Louise  Ilg  (7)  had  been.lost, 
SO-  to  si)eak,  in  the  rush  to  bigger  and 
l)etter  things.  Appropriately,  by  re- 
arranging a  few:  words -here  I  and  there, 
_*  Jier:. earthy  analysis  easily  applies  to 
J  today's  aliiiost  desperate  search  for 
f  the  program  among  the  more  outstand- 
ing early  childhood  projects  in  opera- 
tion across  Ahierica.  Let  iis  explore 
spiiie  of  the  thinkers  who  have  been 
c«alling  us  away  from  the  "body** 
school  of  (he  30  s  and  relate  them  to 
today's  preschool  project  ^lesigns.  To 
conclude  we  shall  retiirn  to  the  Gesell 
School  iind  its  rfie\ancy  to  today's 
progranis. 

John  Dewey's  progressive  school 
ideas  eniphabized  the  interest  and  ef- 
fort of  a  child  as  , primary  motivators 
toward  sohi.ig  liib  own  problems.  His 
emphabi^  on  intelligent  problem  solv 
ihg  th  rough  ^elf- select  ion  of  appro- 
priate tiialeriaU  bounc^:*  like  a  male 
version  of  the  Moutessori  approach. 
As  Dewey's  influence  began  to  wane  in 
the  '40*s  and  '50's  there  came  a  surge 
of  interest  in  Jean  Piaget  (17)  who 
wants  teachers  able  to  analyze  a  child's 
.degree  of  readiness  for  a  particular 
discovery  so  he  may  be  presented  an 
"experience"  with  which  he  can  have  a 
high  degree  of  success.  Piaget  eni- 
-P-h^si :;es_J ha t_ the  reasoning  I>£qces^cs 
of  the  child  at  various  tasks  be  so  laid 
out  that  the  teacher  can  effectively  re- 
the  intellectual  content  and  cogni. 
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tive  abilities  of  the  child  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  task.  Montessori,  Dewey, 
and  Piaget  could  have  found  a  most 
compatible  theoretical  position.  Many 
of  the  programs  we  wiir  discuss  owe 
much  of.the  position  they  take  to  these 
three. 

A  disciple  cf  the  same  school  of  psy« 
diolugy  wheiKC  John  Dewey  arose,  B. 
H.  Skinner,  began  writing  of  his  opcr- 
ivit  conditioning  id'^as  in  1938.  In 
1954  *he  launched  his  programed  in- 
struction materials  in  the  forni  of  aiito- 
instructional  devices  and  programed 
workbooks  (21).  Few  major  differ- 
ences  betweeu  the  Piaget  group  and 
Skiinier  appear  over  the  basic  instnic- 
tionai  prograni.  Both  groups  beljeye 
in  careful  sequencing  of  the  learning 
activities.  Where  they  dp  jdiverge  is 
on  several  points.  Piaget  lays  stress 
on  (j)eer  relationships  and  frcephiy  in 
the  learning  process.  He  feels  the 
lieed  for  much  scope  and  breadth  iii 
content  for  tliL  learning  activities,  a 
(lesigJi  not  easily  accoininodated  by 
Skinner*^  programed  materials. 

Hegimiipg  in  the  1960\s  J. 
McVicker  Hunt  (^)  and  Benjaihin 
Bloom  (3)  reviewed  the  literature  on 
intellectual  development  among  chil- 
dren and  proposed  the  guarded,  but 
often  uiiijused.  idea  that  sometime  in 
the  near  future  we  may  find  a  way  to 
o\ercoine  low  intelligence  test  scores 
among  the  disulvantaged  by  begiiming 
in  infancy  to  stinuilntc  the  cognitive 
beha\iors  of  tho^e  mobt  prone  to  suffer 
the  cultural  deficit.  To  some  it  ap- 
peared the  "static  iq"  idea  had  been 
thoroughly  bUiabhed  and  that  programs 
could  now  move  ahead  to  up  the  IQ 
test  scores  of  groups  by  an  average  of 
10  to  20  points.  Briefly.  I  will  touch 
on  some  \ery  clear  research  on  IQ 
score  change.  Perhaps  ihe  position 
taken  in  this  |)aper  is  much  too  siin- 
plisfic.  Til  any  ev-efit;  tlicTIipid'JVrog^ 
ress  we  are  now  making  in  many  areas 
of  knowledge  suggests  we  keep  an  open 
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mind  about  future  programs  involving 
cliarige  in  iq  test  score. 

Alsp,.  in.  1960  Jerome 'Brnner  (•/) 
made  his  now  famous  quote  to  the  ef- 
'fe'ctlbat''*\iny  subjm  can  be  taugfit  ef- 
fectively in  some  intellectually  honest 
fbrni  to  any  child  at  any  stage  of  devel- 
^opment."  Bruner  also  dabbled  his 
toes  in  Piaget's  stream  by  saying, 
"Mastej-y  of  the  fundamental  ider»s  of  a 
field  involves  the.develppment  of  an  at- 
titude toward  learning  and  Jnquiry,  to- 
ward guessing  and:  hunches,  toward 
the  possibility  of  solving  problems  on 
gHe*s  own" 

In  today's  preschool  programs  we 
qih  see  the  outlines  drawn  by  these, 
and  other  well-known  spokesi  len  of 
early  childhood  education.  Traditional 
kiB<Jerg?Jtens  fall:  in  line  behind  the. 
developTnenlal  .sequence  of  the  Gesell 
School.  There  arc  those  programs 
like  Gleii  Nimnicht's  eclectic  approach 
which  go  the  way  of  Skinner's  auto- 
instructional  materials,  but  which  also 
lean  heavily  on  the  works  of  Dewey, 
Piaget,  and  on  Maria  Montessori's 
"prepared  environment."  Lauran  Res- 
nick's  Prepriniary  Education  Program 
(pEi»)  at  Pittsburgh  looks  to  Bruner 
and  careful  analysis  and  sequencing 
of  the  desired  behaviors,  but  turns  to 
the  opposite  pole,  Montessori,  and  the 
"Prepared  environinent"  for  the  other 
major  part  of  her  program.  Unlike 
Nimnicht,  who  eniphasi/.Cb  that  the 
child  initiate  the  verbal  interaction  be- 
tween  himself  and  the  teacher,  Hesnick 
feels  the  teacher  must  prescribe  at  cer- 
tain points  in  the  curriculum  by  initiat- 
ing the  *'lesson." 

Bruner's  strongly  worded  position  ib 
essentially  followed  by  Bereiier  Engle- 
mann  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  Aa- 
ron-Mason at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia; Robinson  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
North^Caroliha;  and  S|)aulding,  Edu- 
^ationd  ImprpyeineiU  Program,  Duke 
University. 

The  British  Infant  Schools  are 
c<g^.KTiy  influenced  by,  or  reflect,  the 
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ideas  of  Mohtessori-Piaget-Dewcy. 
Wcikart,  the  Perry  Projfect,  ii  explor- 
ing Hunt's  and  Bloom's  concepts  about 
change  in  intelligence,  .but  now  indj- 
cates  an  interest  in  moving  downward* 
from  his  current  foais,  ages  3.to  5,  tp 
ages  I  to  3. 

Ghangcs  in  iq 

Interest  in  the  preschool  interven- 
tion program  as  a  vehicle  by  which  to 
significajitly  raise  the  IQ  score  of  the 
disadvantaged  child  has  recently  re- 
ceived new  im|>etus. 

In  1961  the  American  Association 
on  Mental  Deficiency  produced  a  con- 
sensus of  rei)orts  emphasizing  the 
value  of  preschool  stinmiation  as  a 
possible  antidote  for  *the  mtelligehce 
deficit  sufTered  :by,  the  disadvantaged: 
child,  Then,  in  1S)64  Bloom  lent  the 
weight  of  his  influence  to  this  idea  by 
emphasizing  the  critical  value  to  iq 
change  of  training  before  four  years  of 
age.  He  hypothesized  that  at  least 
half  the  intellectual  power  of  ?he  child 
is  determined  by  age  foiir. 

Recent  studies  by  Kohlberg  {11) 
and  Sprigle  {23)  .report  first  year 
gains  of  approximately  15  IQ  points. 
To  date,  the  Perry  Project  offers  the 
only  long-term  evaluation  of  iq  gains, 
in  situations  where  a  somewhat  struc- 
tured curriculum  has  been  followed. 
The  results  on  a  ^mall  sample  of  chil- 
dren, beginning  at  age  four  and  going 
through  the  second  grade,  indicate  the 
following: 

1.  Xo  (lifTerences  existed  between 
the  groups  at  the  onsc*  of  the 
program. 

2.  By  the  end  of  the  first  preschool 
year  the  experimental  group  had 
a  mean  iq  gain  of  12.7  points. 
The  control  group  made  a  mean 
IQ  gain  of  7.2  points — a  statisti- 
cally significant  difference. 

3.  By  the  end_of.,kindergarten„and^-. 
at  the  end  of  first  grade,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. 
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4.  By  the  cndlof  second  grade  the 
two^groups  arc  alriiost  identical 
in  IQ  score. 
-  :Binct-  ;data^coilcctei  in  January 
1968,  on  60  four-year-olds  and  60  six- 
ycar-olds  enrolled  in:  the  Intensive 
Stimulation  program  of  the  Research 
and  :Deveippment  Center.  University 
of  Georgia,  indicate  similar  findings. 
The  subjects  were  tested  as  threes  and 
fives  in  January  1967,  Mean  gains 
^arc  resjwtivcly  three  and  four  IQ 
:points.  The  rcsults  reflect  quite  con)- 
mori  changes  and  indicate  that  the  Jan- 
uary to  January  testing  pattern  docs 
not  pick  up  the  low  initial  score  and 
the  striking: upswing  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  midyear  testing  shows  that 
tlie  first  year  surge  is  an  artifact  of  the 
:ncw.  experience,  reflecting  the  idea  that 
the  initial  testing  docs  not  truly  nica- 
.surc  tlic  child's  ability.    January  or 
June  are  more  representative  of  the 
f)ase  performance  level  of  the  child. 

The  significant  change  in  the  pre- 
schooler appears  to  occur  along 
achievement  lines.  Studies  generally 
indicate  that  gains  made  under  stimu- 
lation arc  not  only  maintained  but, 
given  a  continuous  stinuilation  model, 
increased; 

The  initial  Binct  pretesting  of  iQ, 
prior  to -Stimulation,  apparently  is  not 
a  measure  of  the  young  child's  func- 
tional level.  The  testing  and  the  fol- 
lowing stimulation  i)eriod  may  well  he 
viewed  as  a  complete  process  aimed  at 
moving  the  child  forward  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Prior  to  testing,  the  child's  intellec- 
tual jwsition  is  one  of  either  avoiding 
behavior  or  aggressive  rebellion  to- 
ward the  demands  on  him.  A  primary 
thrust  of  the  initial  testing  and  stimu- 
lation must  be  dircctc<I  toward  moving 
the  avoiding  child  through  the  apathy 
stage  and  the  aggressive  rebellion  child 

 -through^thc-passive  rebellion  stage. 

This  initial  thrust  is  attempting  to 
bring  both  types  of  preschoolers  to  a 
ttrai  emotional  position.  From  this 
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focal  posture  the  motivation  efforts  are 
now  directed  at  moving  the  child  to 
successively  stronger  reactions  of  tcrfW- 
Ang  to Jryj.  positive  behavior,  andi  ulti- 
mately, enthusiastic  behavior  {22). 

Enthusiastic 

I 

Positive 

I 

Willing  to  try 

Neutral 

Apathy   Passive  rebellion 

Avoiding      Aggressive  rebellion 

Once  the  child  is  succeeding  at  some 
level  above  the  wnr/ra/  position,  and  a 
satisfactory  schedule  of  success  'and 
praise  reinforcement  is  in  operation, 
then  a  further  IQ  testing  should'  come 
very  close  to  defining  the  functional  In- 
telligence Quotient.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Weikart  and  the  University 
of  Georgia  testing  tend  to  support  this 
contention  that  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
gram of  early  childhood  stimulation 
nuist  1)C  based  on  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  first  post-test  and  a  suc- 
ceeding testing,  after  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  lack  of  motivation  and 
test  experience  have  lieen  overcome. 

Tlic  Gcscil  School 

Arnold  Gesell,  Frances  Ilg.  and 
Louise  Bates  Ames  (7)  put  together 
some  rather  exhaustive  observational 
data  on  the  reading  and  writing  Ijehav- 
iors  of  preschoolers  fron)  ages  one  to 
five  years.  The  data  were  collected  on 
some  fifty  children  of  high  intelligence 
from  a  high  socioeconomic  environ- 
ment. The  sample  was  followed  on  a 
longitudinal  basis.  Most  of  the  sample 
had  attended  the  nursery  attached  to 
the  Yale  Clinic. 

-Much  of  the^data  produced  J)y  iJjld- 
reth,  Monroe,  Gesell.  Hg,  and  Ames 
from  the  late  1920's  until  the  mid 
1940*s,  and  by  Ilg  and  Ames  as  late  as 
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1950,  focused  on  the  developmental  na- 
ture of  the  patterns,  Much  eniphasis 
was  placed  on  ^'growth  trends/'  and 
such  ideas  as  ''developmental  se- 
quence/''"AVTifl^  the  authors  did  cau- 
tion about  the  individual  nature  of  the 
child,  their  langiiage  tends  to  create  a 
sensation  ox  the  invariant  nature  of  the 
process.  Gcscll  states,.  "The  scqiience 
of  a  gradient  (the  Gescll  gradients) 
'tends  to. reniain  the  same  for  all  chil- 
dren in  spite  ohindividual  variations/' 
While  tiiere  are  sufficient  references  in 
Gescll's  preface  statement  to  "use  the 
gradients  as  a  gitide  to  undci  standing 
the  individual  child's  maturity  level,  it 
appears^  the  fine  work  done  by  these 
early  American  pioneers  seems  to  have 
l)ccn  quite  neglected  as  a  valuable  set 
qfjguides.!'  Jn,  order  to  make  use  of 
this  vahiable  resource  of  information 
we  have  compiled  the  data  with  the 
idea  of  using  them  in  at  least  two 
major  ways:  1)  as  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  our  project  children 
ill  ai  lohgittidinal  fashion.  (This 
should  iielp  us  establish  whether  our 
stimulation  prograin  is  accelerating  the 
children  past  the  reference  behaviors  at 
an  increasingly  earlier  age.)  and  2)  as 
a  device  to  help  precisely  define  the  be- 
liaviora!  differences  among  children  in 
our  population  liy  race,  sex,  and  so- 
cioeconomic status,  tasks  not  under- 
taken .by  Gesell.  As  work  on  the  gra- 
dients progressed  it  became  clear  that 
many  of  the  statements  were  not  in 
precise  behavioral  terms  and  often  left 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  observa- 
tions, by  use  of  terms  such  as  ''ap- 
pears/' "may,"  ''seems/'  A  diagnostic 
test  was  constructed,  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  hurdles  whicli  t!ie  child  liad  to 
attempt  to  pass.  In  the  course  of  this 
interaction  with  such  things  as  l>ooks. 
>vords,_  pictures,  and  ixi\)cr  and  pencil 
the  child  evidences  his  degree  of  so- 
.phi$ticatipn_  in_  the  .areas  ot^pjcture„ 
fesJing.  IeUer  and  word  beliavior,  han- 
dling books,  and  book-related  beliav- 
k"-    Some  beliaviors  were  not  easy  to 


elicit  without  elaborate  stage  setting 
and  were  put  in  the  schedule  of  behav- 
iors that  would  be.  collected  by  apply- 
ing systematic  observation  efforts  to 
activities  in  the  room  where  the  behav- 
ibrsAvere  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  first  major  testing  with  the  in- 
strument was  an  effort  to  look  at  some 
of  the  Research  and  r Development  Cen- 
ter population  along  two  dimensions, 
socioeconomic  level  (high  arid  low) 
and  stimulated  versus  traditional  kin- 
dergartens. We  also  wanted  to  see  if 
the  low  inconie  child,  with  benefit  of 
the  stimulation,  approximated  Gesell's 
high  iricbriie  child  of  28  years  ago. 

The  data  below  represent  a  sample 
of  the  total  collected  aridWilT  bs  dis- 
cussed here  only  for  the  effects  of  ^  the 
Research  and!  ^Development-  Cienter 
reading  and  writing  programs  on  the 
disadvantaged  sample  (n=47).  Com- 
parison is  with  the  sample  of  upper 
and  high-income  children  from  tradii 
tiorial  kindergartens  («=95). 

Discussion  of  data 

A  general  analysis  of  the  data  leaves 
one  very  clear  conclusion.  When 
compared  with  advantaged  children 
from  professional  level  families,  who 
are  in  a  traditional  kindergarten,  the 
stimulated  disadvantaged  group  shows 
a  clear  sui)ertority  in  these  ways: 

1.  More  |)erform  effectively  in  audi- 
tory memory,  as  evidenced  by  their 
high  level  of  success  in  memory  for 
names  of  unknown  objects,  reciting 
verbatim  a  line  from  a  story  read,  and 
reciting  the  exact  plot  of  a  story  after 
one  reading. 

2.  Ill  l)Ook  related  behaviors  ther^ 
is,  among  the  disadvantaged  subjects, 
more  ability  in  the  mechanics  of  book 
handling  and  more  knowledge  of  how 
to  care  for  books.  Tlie  experimental 
subjects   know,    in    a  significantly 

^gr^terjcatjo,  tliaXll^^^^^ 
ing  at  a  book  is  to  "read." 

3.  Indices  of  reaction  to  print  indi- 
cate tliat  the  experimental  group  is  ex- 
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tremcly  word  conscious  and  quite  so- 
phisticated tow^ards  reading. 

4.  Letter  and  word  reading  is  proh- 
Sk'y  ll^5L?^^^  the  effects  of  the 
stimulation  are  hjost  striking.  Tlie 
l^rojcct  cinldrcn  clearly  surpassed  the 
advantaged  controls  in  capital  letter 
kho\yi^ge,  recognition  of  own  first 
name,  knowledge  of  sign  >vords  in  and 
out  of  context,  simple  oral  si>elling. 
sight  word  knowledge,  interest  5n  small 
letters,  visual  discrimination  of  word 
fomj,  and  numfier  who  had  l)cgim  to 
develop  a  sight  vocabulary. 

The  writing  behaviors  test  clearly 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Research 
and  ^Development  Center  wr iting- spell- 
h'g  PTPfijain.  On  the  progressively 
more  difficult  task  of  copying  geomet- 
ric shai)c  models  the  stimulated  chil- 
dren were:  clearly  su|)erior.  In  l)ehav- 
jors  involving.the  production  of  letters 
and  xvords,  as  a  group,  they  were  again 
well  ahead  of  tlie  control  group.  The 
controls  showed  a  higher  incidence  of 
poior  control  in  fine  motor  coordina- 
tion, printuig  on  tlie  page  at  random, 
and  ill  horizontal:  position,  complete 
rotation  of  name  when  writing,  and  of 
ceasing  to  identify  letters  previously 
known  wlien  attempting  to  print  them. 

In  the  future,  preschool  stinuilatio". 
and  evaluation  api)ear  headed  toward 
more  intensive  behavior  analysis.  It 
will  take  considerable  finance  and 
niuch  cfTofi.  but  the  dream  of  the  good 
priinary  teacher,  to  base  all  her  activi- 
ties on  an  analysis  of  the  individuals 
reinforcement,  speed,  and  motivational 
needs  may  be  just  a  short  step  away. 
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The  Research  Base  for 

Individualizing  Reading 

Instruction 

Harry  W.  Sartain 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

DURING  THE  PAST  DOZEN  YEARS,  lead- 
ers ill  American  education  have  been 
engaged  in  an  .ilniobt  frantic  searcli 
to  find  the  qnalitieb  that  are  requ?Ted 
for  excellence  in  education.  Some, 
apparently  belie\ing  that  any  kind  of 
change  will  be  viewed  by  the  pub- 
lic as  progress,  have  merely  resur- 
rected and  renamed  various  diucreditcd 
panaceas  of  the  past.  Xumerous  oth- 
ers ha\e  hastily  climbed  on  any  flashy 
bandwagon  of  change  that  seemed 
most  likely  to  impress  people  favora- 
bly. Our  more  responsible  leaders, 
Iiowever,  have  attempted  to  experi- 
ment carefully  with  old  and  new  plans 
for  improvement  before  jumping  to 
conclusions. 

Qualities  of  excellence 
It  comes  as  no  great  surprise  to 
those  who  have  observed  teaching  for  a 
long  tune  that  the  experimental  evi- 
dence points  to  two  prime  factors  in 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion: 1)  an  excellent  teacher  and  2)  *\ 
situation  tl>at  makes  highly  differen- 
tiated, or  individualized,  instruction 
possible. 

Studies  in  \arious  fields,  including 
reading,  show  that  some  teachers  con 
sistently  get  better  results  than  others 
{23,  27,  56).   While  it  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  described  the  extellent  teacher  ' 
scientific  accuracy,  we  are  learn- 
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ing  more  about  the  characteristics  that 
can  most  often  be  attributed  in  various 
degrees  to  him  or  her  {2S,  52,  53,  66). 
Because  of  research  and  careful  obser- 
vation, we  are  reasonably  sure  that  the 
outstanding  teacher  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  his  field  of  instruction,  thinks 
creatively,  structures  work  in  a  mean- 
ingful maimer,  inspires  and  inotivates 
children,  expresses  a  sincere  interest  in 
their  progress  and  problems,  and  couit 
inunicates  elTectively  with  them.  He 
works  iinstintingly  on  instructional: 
preparation  and  teaching,  assesses 
progress,  diagnoses  difficulties,  differ- 
entiates instruction,  and  helps,  pupils 
develop  increasing  independence  and 
self-direction. 

The  importance  of  difTerentiating  in- 
struction is  readily  apparent  when  one 
analyzes  intelligence  test  data.  The 
mental  age  range  of  children  in  the 
usual  first  grade  class  is  four  years- 
first  grade  children  are  four,  five,  si.x, 
seven,  and  nearly  eight  years  old  men- 
tally. This  mental  age  range  increases 
as  children  grow,  until  by  the ,  time 
they  are  completing  the  sixth  grade 
and  approaching  entrance  into  the  ju- 
nior high  school,  the  mental  age  range 
IS  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  years  {14). 
This  mecins  that  in  most  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grade  cla_^-ses  we  have  youngsters 
who  have  the  mental  power  of  average 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grade  students. 
Cb\  iousl^  the  teacher  who  assigns  the 
same  level  and  amount  of  work  to  all 
members  of  a  class  is  asking  some  to 
do  tlie  impossible,  while  condemning 
others  to  endless  l)oredom. 

Homogeneous  sectioning 
procedures  fail 

The  first  extensive  use  of  intelli- 
gence tests  in  the  1920's  revealed  this 
vai lability  of  pupils  in  graded  classes, 
and  led  to  efforts  to  differentiate  teach- 
ing by  reducing  die  range  of  ability 
through  lif;mogeueous  class  sectioning. 
Because  studies  showed,  however,  that 
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groups  stnictured  fo  be  homogeneous 
on  ohe  test  score  were  .^till  liiglily  vari- 
able oh.test: scorej^  in  other  are;ib  {JO, 
S3)\  schoors  lost  interest  in  homoge- 
neous sectioning,  in  the  l?40's. 
During  the  past  decade  public  preb- 
siVres  have  creat'ed^i  new  hope  for  abil- 
ity group  iiig  and  ha\e  ^linlulatcd  ih** 
restudy  of  old  research  and  the  collec 
tibn.of  new  data. 

As  far  bacU  1936  f fartill  found 
stKat  when  1374  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
children  were,  taught  by  the  .*?ame 
teachers  usiiig^  heterogeneous  .ind  ho- 
mogeneous  organization  plans  during 
successive  years,  they  made  superior 
readingvgains  in  heterogeneous  classes 
(2P).  Thirty  years  later  Goldberg, 
Passow.  and  Justman  reported  another 
afn^itibiis  study  involving  over  two 
-thousand  fifth  anrl  sixth  graders  classi- 
fied iii  five  ability  levels.  They  found 
that  "  .  .  harrowing  the  ability  range 
iri  the  classroom  on  the  basis  of  some 
measure  of  general  academic  aptitude 
wiil/by  itself,  in  the  absence  of  care- 
full}'  phanned  adaptations  of  content 
and  rhethpd,  produce  little  positive 
change  in  the  academic  achie_yeinent  of 
pupils  at  any  ability  level"  (23  >. 

In  1962'  Drews  found  that  ninth 
grade  pupils  taught  by  the  same  teach- 
ers in  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
sections  did  not  differ  significantly  in 
reading,  comprehension  (16).  More 
recently  Borg  very  carefully  compared 
achievements  of  several  hundred  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  .students  in  ho 
mogeneous  and  heterogeneous  sections. 
When  homogeneous  sectioning  was 
novel,  it  produced  better  reading 
achievement  results,  but  thereafter  it 
was  not  better  than  heterogeneous  sec- 
tioning. Children  in  heterogeneoua 
sections  made  significantly  higher 
scores  on  the  California  Study  Xfelh- 
Oils  Survey  (9).  This  year,  Justnian 
reported  another  study  which  again 
showed  that  a  reduction  in  class  varia- 
bility does  not  result  in  increased  read- 
mc^ijrowth  (38). 
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Although  a  few  studies  have  seemed 
to  support  homogeneous  sectioning. 
Borg's  analysis  revealed  that  these 
usually  were  of  faulty  desigiv  (9). 

BeCiluse  grouping  to  reduce  the  class 
achievement  range  in  one  subject  does' 
not  appreciably  reduce  the  range  of 
class  achievement  in  other  subjects  (6. 
10).  the  Jdplin  Plan  of  redepjoymeht. 
or  iiiterclass  grouping,  was  devisedi 
It  requires  that  classes  be  resectiohed 
every  hour  according  to  achievement 
for  each  subject. 

At  least  three  researchers  have  con- 
cluded that  the  redeployment  plan 
produced  greater  reading  gains  than 
ordinary  self-contained  class  instruc- 
tion (75.  25.  44).  But  four  have 
shown  it  to  have  no  significant  effect 
(13,  39.  13,  49),  and  a  couple  of  oth- 
ers ha\e  suggested  that  it  might  even 
have  a  negative  effect  on  reading 
growth  (  IS.  51).  One  writer  pointed 
out  tliat  the  favorable  results  were  ob- 
tained in  short  experiments,  which 
woiild  be  mosf  influenced  by  n(>velty 
effects  (15).  This  view  is  supported 
by  results  of  the  Morehouse  study, 
which  ran  for  five  semesters.  During 
the  first  semester  the  children  in  the 
redeployment  sections  made  the 
greater  progress,  but  thereafter  the 
progre>s  of  pupils  in  those  groups 
"was  no  more  than,  and  sometimes  less 
than  that  of  pupils  learning  to  read  in 
graded  classes*'  (43). 

The  redeployment  plan  is  particu- 
larly objectionable  because  it  actually 
interferes  with  true  individualization. 
The  regrouping  of  pupils  and  their 
movement  to  differen  '^lassrooms  in- 
creases the  difficulty  that  a  teacher  has 
in  getting  to  know  the  personal  and 
educational  problems  of  each  pupiK  If 
a  child  is  with  his  reading  teacher  for 
only  one  period  daily,  it  is  impossible 
to  diagnose  his  strengths  and  defi- 
ciencies in  connection  with  reading  in 
all  fields  of  study,  and  to  give  him  the 
challenge  or  the  corrective  help  that  he 
needs  during  odd  moments  throughout 
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lUie  d^y.  iiikewise,  the  tyxAmy  of  the 
iteU^j)rbJ\ibits:the^fl^^^  of  schedul- 
^ingLand  ;t!ie-uitercpr/elation  of  Jearnitig 
^activities  which  liiight  niotivate  read- 
ling. 

iFundamen  tal  ;inadeq  ii  acy  show  n 

^J!\(ljent  :j(ay6rable  results  are  pro- 
ducedXby  an^^  :honiQgeneons  sec- 
tioning ]p;foc^^^^  they  .probcibly  can 
ibe.attrib^^  .one  pf  three.causes :  1) 
inpxelty  effect,  J)  utih'zation  of  ;teach^ 
ers  Vvlio  a^e  exceptionaliy  competent 
iiyd  entljusiastic.  or  3)  comparison 
>vjtjr  indefeix^^^^^  whole-class  teaching 
^PJQcediAres.  tE>[en  a  weak  half-niea- 
sure  such  ;as  rthe  Joplin  Plan  has  a 
.chance  of  ^^imulating  more  progress 
^tlian.a  sitimtipn  in  which*  there  is  no 
^differentiation  at  all ! 

No  recent  .research  project  explains 
Jhe.iunjianiental  inadequacy  of  homo- 
jgeneous.gi:ouping  pl^^^  better  than  the 
.one  ^reaPXted  by  Balow  in  1962  (7j. 
J^dpw  sectioned  ninet}-fuur  fifth  grade 
^nupjls  j!itp  four  so-called  honiogeneuu^ 
classes  on  the  basis  of  their  grade- 
equivjijent  score  averages  un  eight  tests 
of  various  reading  skills.  Before  this 
sectioning,  the  average  scores  of  the 
individual  children  on  the  reading  tests 
ranged  from  2.0  to  9.0.  Afterward, 
the  ranges  of  average  scores  fur  each 
of  the  four  classes  were  onl)  2.0—3.6, 
3,6t-4.6,  4.6—5.6.  and  5.7—9.0.  Thi^ 
made  it  ai)j)ear  that  honiugentuus  sec- 
tioning had  greatly  reduced  the 
.aniount  of  individualization  required 
for  teaching  each  class. 

However,  when  the  researcher  ana- 
lysed the  scores  of  individual  pupils  un 
hll  'of  vtjje. eight  tests  of  reading  skills, 
he  fouiO  diat  score  variation  within 
each  of  the  four  classes  was  often  al- 
most as  .great  as  the  variation  among 
all  the  scores  of  all  pupil.s  before  die> 
were  divided  into  classe.s.  In  Class  B, 
for  exatpple,  where  the  range  of  aver- 
age scores  was  only  4.6 — 5.6.  the 
ranges  of  individual  pupil  scores  on 
of  the  tests  were:  for  rjite,  1.8 — 
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12:7,  for  cppiprehensipn,  2.:5^;U.'l,.,fqr 
word:meaniiig,  il ,8^:7.9,  andifqrjaiptia- 
betiaation,  3.1-r-il2.4.  iB^alpw  iproperly 
concluded  ,^hat  the  .prjictXce,qLhor^^ 
neous  .grouping  does  ^pj  tPXoyide  iho^ 
•niogeneousjgrpups  (7). 

This  study  clearly  shovvs.that  strucT 
tuning  .cjfisses  .to  ,prpv[de  ^,a  ,limited 
xatige  on  pne  -test  sqore,  even  ivyhen 
that  score  Js  the  average_.of  ,s^verai 
s(.i.  »s  on  different  .reading  vtests,  »dj)es 
not  appreciably  .reduce  ,the  ^:aijiability 
of  skil!s,ach[evement  .vvithin  j^any, class. 
After  -'honiogeneous"  sectioning  ^is 
(lone,  there  is  still  .approximately  .jthe 
^ame  need  fur  individualized  teachjng 
as  before.  We  only  deUide  .ourselves 
when  we  think  we  can, teach, all. of ^^the 
children  in  a  class  as  if  they  ,^ve re, alike. 
Unfortunately  this  is  what  usuaiiy  iliap- 
pens  when  there  is  an  administrative 
,e.Tort  to  do  ability.sectioningi('5) . 

Better  organi/ational,plans 
After  revievying  the  jexperimenXs 
with  school  grouping  in  several , coun- 
tries of  the  Western  World,  Xates 
concluded  that  ^grouping  "shpuld  |)j>e 
confined,. during  ^he  primary  and.early 
secondary  stages,  to  subgrpuping 
within  classes  .  .  {67).  .Grpuping 
within  classes  is  most  often  pb served 
when  iichools  are  organized  according 
to  self-contained,  modified  selfrcon- 
tained,  team  teaching,  or  npnjgr^ided 
j)Ians.  Ihnvever,  because  the  effec- 
tiveness of  each  of  these  plans  depends 
entirelv  on  the  efficiency  of  .each 
teacher,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  conclusive  evidence  about  .die 
vahies  of  the  organizational  jplans 
themselves. 

In  assessing  the  reports  on  team 
teaching,  one  authority  noted  thatahey 
"ofTer  assurance  that  team  teaching 
does  at  least  as  .well  as  conventional 
plans  vvidi  respect  to  outcomes  mea- 
sured by  standardized. tests"  (30). 
specific  study,  comparing  progress , of 
primary  and  intermediate  teams  J^^'ith 
self-contained    classes,   .favored  |the 
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self-contained  groups  during  the  ftri>t 
t  year  but  fouiid  teamed  clai>.^Ci>  gaining 
'        during, the  second  year  ( W) . 

An  NEA  survey  in  1965  indicated 
'that    one-third    of    353  responding 
i         school  bystenib  vvere  trying  nungrading 
-     in  some  of  their  schouli)  (/").  True 

hongrading  pro\:»:wo  no  i>ingle  educa 

tional  mold  that  all  children  nnibt  fit. 
instead  it  offers  a  general  i>Cviuence  of 

learning,  experiences  that  can  be 
,  broadened  or  constricted,  accelerated 
•  or  slowed-  in  accordance  with  the 
:  child's  rate  and  direction  of  growth. 
'         One  experiment  with  thii>  t>pe  of  pro 

graih  indicated  that  achie\enient  w^b 

less  than  in  graded  clai)i>ei>  (12)^  but 
:  several  others  resulted  either  in  no  sig- 
:  nificant  achievement  differenccb  (32), 
;  or  in  greater  gaini>  hi  nungraded  than 
'         in  ability  grouped  clai>se;>  (34,  59). 

Using  a  matched  pairi,  de^gn,  Hill;>on 
^         found  that  after  three  >ear;,  uf  work 

nongraded  clasijcs  achieved  signifi- 
1        ~cantly>  higher  on  i,tand<ird  reading  XQbib 

than  graded  clasi^es  (31).  Carrying 
[         noiigrading  a  step  further  than  sume. 

Rehwakit  and    Ilaniilton  disco\ered 

that  the  assignment  of  children  on  se\- 
;         eral  age  IcncIs  in  heterogeneous  classes 

was  more  productive  than  the  usual 

single  age  grouping  ( 50) . 

:  Instruction  is  individualized  by 

teachers 

School  organization  plans  of  them- 
;  selves  cannot  provide  for  individual 

I  differences,  but  the  more  flexible  plans 

"  such  as  self-contained  classes,  team 

i  teaching,  and   noiigrading    free  the 

I  teacher  to  do  so.    There  is.  as  yet. 

only  a  limited  amount  uf  research  to 
>  show  how  successful  teachers  can  be  in 

differentiating  study. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
teachers  individuali/.e  through  \ariou.s 
types  of  snbgrouphig  within  classe:», 
and  a  study  done  twenty  >ears  ago  b> 
Jones  certainly  supports  this  idea. 
Fourth  grade  groups  of  below  a\erage, 
Q    rage,  and  above  average  ability  all 
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made  significantly  greater  gains  in 
reading  when  grouped  to  use  materials 
of  five  levels  of  difTiculty  than  did 
other  fourth  grades  when  using  only 
fourth  grade  materials  (36). 

Opinions  differ  on  the  best  forms  of 
grouping,  but  perhaps  this  problem  can 
be  solved  best  b>  adopting  a  combina- 
tion of  power  grouping,  skills  refine- 
ment grou[)ing,  and  reading  activities 
grouping  (56).  Groups  should  be 
provided  with  materials  never  usedj by 
other  groups,  too.  The  use  of  differ- 
ent basal  materials  for  each  power 
group  has  been  shown  to  result  in  bet- 
ter reading  achievement  and  better  at- 
titudes for  ali  except  those  pupils  in 
top  groups  (n). 

Some  teachers  have  moved  beyond 
grouping  to  completely  individualized 
reading,  wherein  each  child  chooses  his 
own  book  and  is  taught  individually  in 
conferences  that  may  be  held  once  or 
tw  ice  weekly.  Several  researchers 
hav  e  conchided  that  individualized 
reading  is  more  effective  than  basal 
group  teaching  (/,  3,  17,  35,  (52),  but 
too  often  their  experimental  designs 
have  been  open  to  criticism  for  failure 
to  control  such  factors  as  availability 
of  books,  teacher  selection,  and  in- 
structional time.  In  some  cases,  indi- 
vidualized reading  has  produced  infe- 
rior results  for  all  or  some  groups  of 
pupils  (2,  54,  58).  and  in  others  the 
differences  have  not  been  significant 
(42,  46.  63.  65). 

An  examination  of  the  research  re- 
ports leads  to  these  tentative  conclu- 
.sions  about  individualized  reading  in- 
struction :  1 )  Individualized  reading 
can  be  somewhat  successful  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  2)  It  requires  highly 
competent  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
not  particularly  capable  should  not  be 
asked  to  adopt  it.  3)  Children  usually 
enjoy  the  personal  attention  of  the  in- 
dividual conference  and,  as  a  result, 
de\elop  favorable  attitudes  toward 
reading.  4)  They  often,  but  not  al- 
ways, read  more  books.    5)  The  less 
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capable  pupilsiand  those  having  special 
problems  are  likely  to  be  lesb  succe^s- 
iul  in  indiyiduaHiScd  reading  than  in 
more  striiclured  programs.  6)  The 
lack  of  a  sequential  skills  program  and 
opportunities  for  readiness  iubtructiun 
caiise  teachers  to  feel  doubtful  about 
the  adequacy  of  skills  learning.  7) 
Teachers  are  constantly  pressed  for 
time  to  provide  conferences  that  pupils 
should  have  (J,  26, 55, 5S). 

More  and  niore  teacherb  are  conibin 
ling  individualized  reading  with  pat- 
terns of  grouping  within  the  clahbrouni 
(19.57.  63)] 

Aiitoinstructional  procedures 

Every  teacher  who  wants  to  individ- 
ualize teaciiing  ib  fiiced  with  a  time 
problem.  Some,  in  fact,  beem  to  reach 
a  point  where  attempting  tu  teach  an 
increased  hnuiber  of  grou|'S  or  individ- 
ual lessons  rebultb  in  a  decrease  in 
their  effectivenebs.  Therefore,  we  can 
hope  that  the  use  of  nutoinbtructiunal 
techniqueb  will  be  helpful  in  the  future. 

Although  several  ^etb  of  programed 
reading  materialb  are  available  (21), 
the  rebearch  on  thib  t\pe  of  individual- 
ization ib  in  itb  infancv.  One  evalua- 
tor  found  that  primary  children  Ubing 
programed  materialb  made  conbidera- 
biy  more  progrebb  than  tliObe  Ubing 
the  usual  basal  materials  (37),  An- 
other reviewed  beveral  early  btudieb 
and  coiicludod  tliat  programed  in 
bt ruction  techniqueb  can  be  Ubed  elYec- 
tively  at  all  grade  and  ability  levelb 
.  .  /'  (22). 

A  research  team  reporting  on  ten 
experinientb  with  one  verbiun  of  pro- 
graming cunchuled  tluit  '^programed 
tutoring  doeb  teach."  and  *'tbe  optimal 
duration  of  tutoring  sessions  appears 
to  be  fifteen  minuteb"  (IS).  Perhapb 
their  mobt  important  fnuling  vvab  that 
"Combinatioub  of  programed  tutoring 
with  classroom  teaching  are  more  ef- 
fective than  clabbroom  teaching  alone, 
and,  most  certainl),  although  the  evi- 
**"ce  ib  lebb  clear,  more  effective  than 


programed  tutoring  alone"  (IS), 
Others  who  have  reviewed  the  re- 
bearch agree  with  this  finding  (60). 

Lindvall  and  Bolvin  have  explained 
a  programed  curriculum  called  Indi- 
V  iduallv  Prescribed  Instruction  (41 ) , 
and  the}  have  found  that  the  reading 
achievement  of  children  in  this  project 
is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  children  in 
other  typeb  of  p- jgrams  (S). 

Research  with  very  complicated 
computerized  n  achinery  is  now  under 
way  in  several  places.  Atkinson  arid 
liauben  have  described  a  computer-as- 
sisted instruction  program  with  which 
they  arc  working  in  California  (4), 
and  Sj)ache  has  detailed  its  shortcom- 
ing (61),  A  second  computer-assisted 
iubtruction  project  labelled  plan  (20) 
involveb  experiments  in  teaching  read- 
ing in  five  California  schoolb  and  foiir 
bchools  in  Eastern  states. 

Moore's  talking  typewriter  project 
Iwb  been  expanded  into  the  Edison 
RebpoUbive  Environment,  which  ac- 
cording to  Gotkin  and  McSvveeney, 
burroundb  the  learner  electronically 
with  the  modern  equivalents  of  ^^the 
tape  recorder,  blide  projector,  electric 
tvpewriter,  and  clabbroom  chalkboard 
complete  with  pointer"  (24),  For 
tho^e  of  Ub  who  are  concerned  about 
the  dehumanizing  effect  of  machines, 
thcbe  rebearchers  say  that  .  .  from 
the  very  btart  the  child  is  spoken  to 
and  given  iubtruction  by,  a  warm, 
rhythmic,  and  vvhinibical  voice"  which 
**inuteb  the  child  to  play  games  rather 
than  informing  him  that  he  is  to  learn 
bomething  new"  (27).  We  must 
await  research  findings  on  both  the 
reading  achievement  results  and  the 
peiboi.ality  effectb  produced  by  these 
conq)licated  devices. 

Rcgardlesb  of  the  types  of  tools  and 
techniqueb  that  mav  be  employed  to  in- 
dividualize  reading  iubtrttction,  the 
teacher  will  alvva}S  hold  the  key  to 
their  effectivenebs.  We  have  seen  that 
bc  liiul  organization  plans  contribute 
nothing    to    individualization;  they 
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merely  impede  or  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher.  Likewise,  the  autoin- 
structional  devices  that  are  being  de- 
veloped will  riot  restrict  the  teacher; 
instead  they  will  be  powerful  tools 
which  the  teacher  will  learn  to  use  to 
fulfill  the. educational  needs  of  individ- 
ual pupils.  Excellence  in  the  teaching 
of  reading,  now  requires  and  always 
will  require  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
situation,  including  the  best  of  tools, 
which  enables,  that  teacher  to  provide 
highly  individualized  instruction. 
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Cognitive  Processes  in  Reading: 

Critical  Review  and  Evaluation 

of  Research 

Sara  W.  Lxjndsteen 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
and 

Marie  G.  Hackett" 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  REPORT  JS  tO 

give  a  critical  and  selective  review  of 
empirical  research  of  higher  mental 
prxiesses  in  reading.  The  conceptual 
;r;.nie\vork  of  Russell  (9,  iO)  has  been 
used  to  structure  the  presentation. 
Russell  suggests  that  it  is  feasible  to 
describe  unique  characteristics  of  each 
of  six  processes  of  thinking.  Further- 
more, these  categories  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  learning  of  language 
abilities  and  especially  to  reading. 

Wiener  and  Cromer  (/2)  have  sug- 
gested a  dichotomy  of  identification 
versus  comprehension  for  .defining 
reading  behavior.  Identification  of  the 
stimulus  configurations  refers  to  let- 
ters, letter  patterns,  words,  clauses, 
and  sentences  which  appear  on  the 
printed  page.  Perhaps  Russell's  cate- 
gories of  perceptual  and  associative 
thinking  are  related  to  the  identifica- 
tion or  decoding  aspect,  which  is  ig- 
nored in  this  report. 

Wiener  and  Cromer  describe  the 
other  end  of  the  dichc^tomy — compre- 
hension— as  implying  the  derivation  of 
some  form  of  meaning,  and  the  relat- 
ing of  this  meaning  to  other  experi- 
ences or  ideas.  The  more  refined  cate- 
gorization from  Russell  may  be  applied 
to  the  comprehension  end  of  the  di- 
chotomy by  including  the  labels  of 
concept  formation,  creative  thinking, 
critical  thinking,  and  problem  solving. 
Accordingly,  the  research  is  placed 
and  examined  using  these  categories, 
although  some  studies  cut  across  sev- 
eral.   Little  stress,  however,  is  given 
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to  research  dealing  with  literal  mean 
ing  as  coniprchension. 

There  have  heen  earlier  reviews  of 
research  in  the  area  of  reading  com- 
prehension ability  bevond  the  literal 
level— for  example,  Jenkinhon  (/); 
Lundsteen  (5)  Rnbbcll  and  Fea  (11), 
and  Wolf,  Hnck.  and  King  (13 
This  report,  however,  reviews  criti- 
cally aiid  ill  depth  the  iiietliodolog), 
the  treatinent  of  data,  and  the  coiichi 
sions  of  five  recent  stndies. 

Indiiclive  concept  formation 

The  Davis  study 

Of  significance  in  the  area  of  re- 
search concerned  with  the  Cognitive 
proccbSCiJ  in  reading,  recent  identi- 
fication and  incabnreinent  of  reading 
skills  demonstrated  that  comprehension 
among  mature  readers*  is  not  a  miitarv 
inental  skill  or  operation  (J).  After 
Miiiiinariziiig  important  empirical  stnd 
ics  uf  comprehension  in  reading.  Davis 
stated  that,  to  he  n^efnl.  studies  must 
Use  carefully  v\ritteii  and  selected  items 
to  measure  differential  skills.  More- 
over, large  samples  of  examinees 
and  highl)  refined  statistical  tech- 
iiiviues  iiiu^t  be  emploved  if  extrenielv 
small  amounts  of  \«iriaiice.  mii(|ue  to 
each  skill,  are  to  he  successtnll)  de- 
tected. Stating  that  statistical  tech- 
niques to  measure  differential  skills  in 
reading  cunipreheiisiun  have  been  in 
adequate,  Davis  designed  his  .stud}  of 
identification  and  measurement  of 
reading  skills  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  a  cru^s-validated  unitiueiics^ 
anal) sis  ba^sci!  on  large  samples  of  ex- 
aminees (X — 988)  vva*)  employed. 

Based  on  experimeiit«il  studies  on 
the  anal)  sis  uf  comprehension  in  read- 
ing, eight  skills  were  ^elected  for  mea- 
surement.  \)  recalling  word  meainng 
(which  accounted  for  32  percent  of  tlie 
variance ) ,  2)  finding  ansvvei.^  to  ques 
tions  answered  explicitl>  or  mertl)  in 
paraphrase  in  the  content  ( 10  percent 
of  the  variance).  3^  weaving  together 
ideas  in  the  content .  4>  'Irawing  infer- 


ences from  the  content  (20  percent  of 
the  variance):  5)  recognizing  a  writ- 
er's purpo.se,  attitude,  tone,  and  mood 
(II  percent  of  the  variance);  6) 
(Irawing  inferences  about  the  meaning 
of  a  word  from  context;  7)  identifying 
a  writer'^  technique;  and  8)  following 
the  structure  of  a  passage  (14.5  per- 
cent of  the  variance  J.  A  range  from 
literal  comprehension  to  more  sophisti- 
cated Comprehension  is  noticeable. 

Furthermore,  Davis  listed  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  test  as  follows: 
the  items  for  each  skill  in  the  test  were 
initially  judged  to  match  the  skill  for 
which  they  were  to  be  u.sed ;  all  items 
in  each  .skill  test  showed  a  higher  bi- 
.serial  correlation  coefficient  with  the 
skill  tliev  were  intended  to  measure 
than  with  other  skills;  all  iteni.s  were 
of  appropriate  difficulty  for  use  with 
twelfth  grade  pupils;  each  hem  was 
Ixisctl  on  a  separate  passage,  and  no 
pa.s.sage  occurred  more  than  once. 

A  statistical  study  of  this  sort  de- 
pends ha.sicall>  on  the  appropriateness 
of  the  item  used.  e,g„  hems  of  appro- 
priate difficulty.  Meaningful  cnteria 
!(jr  the  difficulty  factor  in  terms  of 
complexity  and  linguistic  difficulty 
might  substantiate  or  render  question- 
ahle  the  investigator's  claim  of  appro* 
priate  difficulty. 

The  author  eniphasi/.ed  that  the 
studv  .stands  or  falls  on  the  validity  of 
the  items  used,  and  on  the  psychologi- 
cal insight  and  ingenuity.  It  may  be 
"nit  picking*'  that  the  sample  item  for 
inferring  word  meanings  from  context 
as.suined  that  twelfth  grade  students  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"apprehension"  for  the  skill  of  infer* 
ring  word  meanings  from  context.  An 
alternative  would  have  heen  the  use  of 
nonsense  words  as  in  the  Ames  study 
( / )  or  merel';  blank  spaces. 

As  indicated  earlier,  statistical  anal- 
ysis vielded  estimates  of  die  propor- 
tions of  uiiii|ue  variance  in  the  non- 
error  variance  of  each  of  the  eight  skills 
in  comprehension.   The  data  from  this 
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study,  classified  as  definitive  by  the  an* 
thor' leave  little  dotibt  tli:«  parts  of  the 
'mental -abilities  uscct  in  the  eight  skills 
judged  -to  be  nf  importance  in  comprc 
herision  are  independent  of  one  another 
forniiatiire  readers. 

^It  has-been  suggested  that  there  ib  a 
need  to  l)ecomc  independent  of  label.^ 
when  considering  instrnnientation ,  it 
is  ^necessary  to  exann'nc  measurement 
J)ehayiorally  tn-ternib  of  the  task  pre- 
sented to  the  child,  i.e..  what  the  child 
must  do  or  know.  This  stud\  repre 
schts  such  an  endeavor. 

^It  may  be  a  minor  matter  of  seman 
4jcs  that  although  a  null  hypothesis  is 
not  stJited 'formally  in  the  report,  one 
ifiay  be  inferreci  from  tlie  .statement  of 
tlic  primary  |)urpose — to  obtain  esti 
mates  of  the  percent.ige  of  nonchance 
liuiquc  variance  in  the  reliable  wiriancc 
of  each  of  nicasurablc  .skilKs  of  compre 
hcnsion  among  mature  readers.  In  the 
conclusion,  however,  the  statement  i» 
made  that  the  most  clear-cut  finding  of 
ihis  .stud)  is  the  need  for  a  serie.^  of 
self-teaching  exercises  for  developing 
proficiencN  in  the  constituent  skills  (p. 
J5).  If  the  concluMon  i.^  to  take  into 
account  the  >cope  and  le\d  of  general 
ity  justified  bv  the  data  presented,  per- 
liaps  the  words  *'iniplicatiini.*'  "new 
question"  or  ^Implementation"  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  the  phrase 
"clear-cut  finding." 

The  Davis  study  appears  to  appls 
relevantU  the  most  advanced  and  so 
phisticated  stati.stica!  teclmitpie.^  that 
are  presently  a\ailable  to  the  ta^k  of 
skill  analysis.  The  >k\\\.^,  three 
through  eight,  appear  to  be  related  to 
the  Russell  categoric.-^  t)f  iuthicti.e  con 
cept  formation. 

The  /Imcs  study 

The  Ames  stndy  (/ )  also  appear^  to 
be  related  to  the  Russell  category  of 
inductive  concept  formatioji.  The 
Davis  skill  number  si.\.  drawing  infer- 
ences about  .the  meaning  of  a  word 
/^'^•ii  context,  is  approached  in  an  in- 


ductive and  elaborativc  maimer  by 
Ames.  The  Ames  study  sampled  a 
wide  variet}  of  contextual  .shuations  in 
a  random  manner,  dnis  an  attempt  to 
approNiniate  total  possibilities  for  the 
use  of  contextual  aid.>  could  il)e  uncov- 
ered, rurtlierniore,  the  Ames  studs 
utifued  the  individual  interview  for  an 
inten.Mve  analysis  cif  the  ^processing 
procedures  of  .slcilled,  mature  readers 
when  called  upon  to  dcterinine  the 
meanings  of  unknown  for  simulated) 
words,  and  to  classify  contextual -aids 
on  the  basis  of  the  element.s  of  t^ie  ver- 
bal context  that  had  been  used. 

Subjects  were  twelve  advanced 
graduate  .student.^.  The  assumj)tion 
was  made  that  the  use  of  a  partiadar 
type  of  contextual  aid  would  be  sufTi- 
cient  e\idenee  that  such  an  aid  existed, 
had  po.<).Mble  utilit},  and  should  be  en- 
tered into  the  new  classification 
.<;cheme. 

The  cluiiee  of  materials  was  limited 
to  Tlw  Siitimhy  Exmhuj  Post  and 
Rradirs  Pujcst.  Within  the  material, 
a  random  selection  of  the  pohu  of 
word  determination  from  context  was 
made,  generally  on  the  basis  of  each 
fiftieth  word  (SSG  different  contextual 
Mtuations).  Four  main  meaning 
cla^^e^  of  words  were  u.sed  which  cor- 
resp( Hided  to  adjeciives  (the  most 
tronblcMnne  clas.*»  for  the  investigator), 
adverbs,  nouns  (wUh  the  e.xception  of 
proper  nouns),  and  verb.s.  A  non- 
.sen.^e  word  of  the  same  length  (one 
clue  in  it.»>elf)  was  substhuted  for  the 
fiftieth  word  and  the  structural  or  in- 
(lectional  ending  was  retained  (another 
chie).  The  order  of  presentation  of 
the  selection  was  randomized. 

Tiie  investigator  acted  as  judge  as  to 
correctness  of  the  reader's  meanings 
drawn  from  context  around  the  sinui- 
iaied  word.  As  a  check,  a  random 
simple  of  20  percent  was  drawn  and 
judged  b\  an  independent  and  quali- 
fieil  person.  The  esthnate  for  reliabiN 
it>  of  agreentent  was  .95.  Next,  the 
classification  scheme  was  devised  in- 
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(luctivcly,  ratlicr  tlian  trying  to  force 
tlie  response  into  a  prearranged 
sclicnie.   Tlie  cocfiicicnt  of  agreement 
tor  each  placement  within  the  cla^^ifi 
cation    scheme  hetween  investigator 
and  judge  \vas  .80.    The  investigator 
listed  six  limitation ^  of  the  .^tncU  be 
tore  presenting  h\b  funrtcen  j joint  cl.ia 
sificatipn  .scheme  of  contextnal  aids. 
The  sixth -category,  *S\nonym  clne^/* 
hiight  liave  been,  from  examination  uf 
the:  subject*.**  \erbalizatiun  and  the  con- 
textual content,  lietter  labeled  "redun- 
dancy cliies/' 

To  .^omc  degree  ihh  stud\  jjnnlucetl 
\alidity  evidence  for  .some  of  the  de 
ductivcly  constructeil  or  logical  c.ego 
ric.^  proposed  in  earlier  works,  such  as 
tiie  se\en  categories  sugge.^ted  In 
^IcCl^llollgll.  In  fact,  the  knowledge 
that  the  in\eAtigator  had  of  the  earlier 
sclieiiie>«  Consciously  or  uiicon»cionsl>. 
iiia\  lia\e  directed  hi.^  attention  into 
ilQbC  channels.  However,  the  addi 
tioiial  .Ne\eii  categories  ^hould  ser\e  a.^ 
a  suggestion  to  test  con:>iriic!or.^.  .^ucli 
as  Da\is.  The  fact  that  Da\is  found 
that  relati\el\  little  non-error  \.iriance 
could  be  attributed  to  this  .skill  (  use  of 
context  dues/  might  !ie  relatetl  to  tlu: 
absence  of  the  refined  aiiah^is  into 
which  tlii>  skill  migiu  be  placed. 

The  .*>aiiie  ^^ort  uf  ,inal\.sis  uj^ed  In 
Davis  would  be  appropriate,  possibly, 
for  a  carefiilU  cun.striicie»l  iQ.^\  ileuUcd 
solely  to  the  iniportMit  skill,  u.se  of 
context  ^lue^.  autl  rexcaling  a  profile  of 
abilitJcs.  More4A^. .  tite  (iuilfoni  iheo 
reticai  model  (e^peci.l!!\  the  "faces" 
labeled  products  and  uiiitent*-*/  luigltt 
be  superimposed  on  the  .\iiie.s  fourteen 
point  cKissiricatiun  .•scheme  to  further 
pinpoint  the  mental  structnro  iiuohed. 

Creative  leading 
The  Covington  study 

The  research  condiKtiMl  In  Giving 
ton  and  others  (2).  and  Olton  and 
others  (5),  in  a  Productive  Thinkhig 
Program  at  the  l'iii\er  !.y  of  Califor- 
gi   it  Berkele>  is  relevant  to  the  pro 


ces.^es  of  creative  reading  and  problem 
soUing.  The  cognhive  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  di.^positions  which  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  develop  in  the  student 
are  highly  general  ones,  presumed 
basic  to  all  complex  thinking  pro- 
i:es.ses.  but  particularly  crucial  to  the 
higher  Cognitive  j)rocesses  employed  in 
creative  reading. 

Arguing  that  a  student  must  be 
taught  hoic  to  think  creatively,  Gov- 
iiigtoii  described  a  process  of  ciir- 
ricuhim  development  intended  to 
.strengthen  those  cognitive  skills  basic 
to  all  creative  thought  in  the  context  of 
complex  and  meaningful  problems 
which  reflect  the  principal  steps  in  the 
creative  act.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  development  of  such  a  curriculum 
would  predictably  affect  the  reading 
abilitv  of  the  student  by  direct  training 
in  cognitive  skills  and  dispo.sitions 
which  underlie  creative  underMandhig, 
such  as  the  caj)acity  for  going  beyond 
ibc  infuriiiation  given,  an  abiljty  to 
evaluate  data,  a  willingness  to  rai.se 
t|ue.stioiis.  and  to  seek  out  alternative 
interpretatioii.s  of  the  facts. 

Scries  I,  General  Problem  Solving 
i.s  ncnv  readv  for  regular  school  u^e; 
the  three  remaining  series  focus 
re.-^pectivelv  on  explanation  and  predic- 
tion, on  hivention  and  innovation,  and 
on  creative  expressions. 

The  outcome  of  .several  .separate 
iiiudics,  involving  more  diaii  2,000 
fifth  ami  .^ixtli  grade  students  from 
the  San  bVaiicisco  Bay  area  and  from 
Kaciiie.  Wi.sconsin.  has  been  to  test  tlie 
etlncational  effectiv  enes.s  of  the  pro- 
gr.nn  ami  to  demon  »rate  significant 
.ntd  con.*)i.steiit  gains  hi  thhiking  skills 
and  reading  abilities  as  a  restdt  of  the 
Productive  Thinking  Program,  Con- 
sistent gains  have  been  demonstrated 
on  a  statistical  basis  through  the  uf^c 
of  a  large  and  comprehensive  battery 
of  tests. 

In  the  California  work,  one  might 
suggest  that  experimental  control 
through  random  asbigiinient  of  stu- 
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dents  or  intact  classes  to  treatment 
conditions  is  preferable  to  niatcliin^ 
classes  wiierc  certain  dilTerences  re- 
main'uncontrolled.  As  the  Covington 
and.Cnitclifieid  cnrricnlnni  pnrports  to 
combine  direct  and  explicit  training  of 
higher  order  tlionglit  processes  with  an 
0'^S9l"C  P^og^">  reading  improve* 
nient,  }>erliaps  the  investigators  slionid 
enipjoy  appropriate  standardized  read- 
ing tests  to  deteminie  reading  im- 
provement as  a  resnit  of  their  creative, 
cogiiitive  cnrricninni.  The  Prodnctive 
Thinkiiig  Program  might  be  S|)ecifi- 
cally  developed  and  employed  in  the 
context  of  a  Inimanities  or  science  cnr- 
ricnhmi,  or  at  least  a  content  more  re- 
lated to  school  cnrricnimii  than  is  a 
diet  of  mystery  stories. 

One  of  the  im|)ortant  features  of  the 
Covington  work  is  that  it  has  been  rep- 
licated tbrongh  the  cooperation  of  the 
Wisconsin  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  (S). 
The  subjects  for  the  replication  were 
fifth  grade  btndenth  in  44  clas>3room>  in 
Kacine,  WibCoiiMii,  lught  malch  antl 
eight  feniale>  were  randomly  ^elected 
from  each  class.  IQ  was  used  for  ran- 
domized blocl.ing  technique  (X— 704). 
Classroom  mean  wah  n.^ed  the  unit 
of  observation  lor  the  major  analysis. 
Fnrthcr  blocking  was  made  with  re- 
spect to  facilitative  (creative)  or  non- 
faciliiative  classroom  environments,  so 
that  treatment  (receiving  the  Produc- 
tive Thinking  dVogram)  and  control 
groups  could  be  assigned  randomly 
within  these  categories. 

The  IC-lesbOn  >erieb  ^^elf-in^truc- 
tionab  liiic:ir  format )  rcijiiired  a  total 
of  16  clabbruoni  huxwb  uf  indtructiun 
time.  In  thib  replication,  the  Ie2>2>un> 
were  administered  one  per  tl.i\  for  funr 
dny.^  of  each  week .  the  remaining 
school  day  was  iibed  for  nuikenpb. 
The  teacber'b  role  wa^  beM  to  a  mini 
nnmi.  ]>U2>2>ibl\  explaining  the  dc>ccnd 
mir  significances  found, 
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Critical  reading 

The  U'olj.  Huck  and  King  study 

Definition  of  the  problem.  Wolf 
and  others  (A?)  called  their  study 
Critical  Reading  Ability  oj  Elementary 
School  Children,  Grades  one  througli 
six  partici|>ated  in  the  ex|/erimeiit.  A 
major  purpose  of  the  study  was  stated 
as  te^^ting  whether  or  not  critical  read- 
ing skills  could  be  taught  to  elemen- 
tary school  children,  while  normal  pro- 
gression of  other  basic  reading  skills 
was  maintained  C^*^:  2).  .•\nother 
purpose  was  the  identification  of  fac- 
tors related  to  reading  ability. 

The  definition  of  critical  reading, 
however,  is  a  quite  broad  one.  The 
revised  definition  of  abilities  of  the  ma- 
ture  critical  reader  (as  opposed  to  the 
higher  illiterate)  numbered  approxi- 
mately 46.  The  three  ex|>erjmental 
tests,  two  for  primary  grades  and  one 
for  intermediate  grades,  ranged  from  a 
total  of  42  to  54  items.  Tims,  some 
a>pect;>  were  not  measured  at  early 
gra^lc^  becaUbC  the  iteiub  were  judged 
to  be  inappropriate.  Moreoxer,  some 
,»>pecth  were  measured  by  only  one 
item. 

The  tests  at  each  level  were  grouped 
into  three  sections:  logic,  general  abili- 
ties, and  literature — in  tliat  order — 
with  content  classed  a^  argumentative, 
informational,  and  literary.  Items  that 
tested  pupil  ability  to  detect  logical  fal- 
lacies and  propaganda  devices,  and  to 
evaluate  internal  consistency  were  la- 
beled as  logic. 

iMilfilling  the  definition  of  critical  or 
evalnatixe  thinking  advocated  by  Rus- 
hCil.  Hloom,  and  Guilford,  some  items 
appe..r  to  be  dehigned  to  elicit  the  op- 
er.ttiju  of  critical  thinking  after  appli- 
cation of  criteria— a  criteria  of  internal 
logic.  Other  ^ectioiib  of  the  tej>t  might 
iii!>re  correctly  be  labeled  analytical 
reading.  In  other  sections,  parts  of 
diMTonrbC  tend  to  be  analysed  with  no 
explicit  criteria  to  appK  consciously. 
The  ••generaP'  and  "literature"  items 
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appear  to  represent  important  subcapa- 
bilitics  that  niay  underlie  terminal  be- 
havior of  critical  reading  in  which  a 
highly  conscious  judgment  is  made 
after  application, of  criteria.  Items  de- 
signed to  elicit  judgment  of  a  writer's 
content  and  judgment  of  ids  cfTecii\e 
hess  coidd  not  he  located  in  the  sam 
pies  given -for  the  liicraiiire  section  of 
the  tests.  Perhaps  the  iieiuiv  measur 
ing  siibcapabiliiies  should  l)c  placed 
first  til  the  lest  of  critical  reading  as 
well  as  first  in  the  les>on.  if  suhcapabil- 
jties  are  to  be  included.  Another  al- 
ternative might  he  alternate  fornix  in 
which  the  three  clasMficaiioni>  of  items 
were  rotated  so  that  each  group  of 
items  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
placed  first  in  the  lest. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  comprehensive 
attempt  to  studv  critical  reading  that  is 
being  (piesiioned.  Such  attempts  are 
to  be  applauded  when  ihcy  e\ideiice  as 
tiiucli  careful  thought  a.s  thib  endeavor. 
It  is  rather  the  systematic  operation, 
the  sequence,  the  iiicrea.*-e  in  complex 
ity  toward  terminal  bclia\ior  that  is 
being  questioned.  If  critical  reading  is 
a  subset  of  coiiiprehen>ion  skills  in  the 
total  framework  of  reading  (13,  .3).  it 
seems  that  one  portion  of  the  tc^i  suc- 
ceeded in  delineating  lhi>  sul)>et,  and 
the  other  portion  oi  the  le^l  beli^ngs  to 
some  other  Mil)>et  perhaps  interpre 
live,  not  critical,  skills.  The  "spiral" 
(13:4)  will  probably  be  more  clcarU 
defined  as  analysis  coniimieb.  .Xccord 
ingly.  perhaps  the  title  of  the  report 
would  be  more  accurate  though  cer- 
tainly n5ore  Clln)l)er^ome — if  it  read 
Comt>r^hcnsion  Abilities  Including 
Critical  Reading  Ability. 

Theory.  Xext.  the  statement  of  the 
theoretical  framework  for  tiie  study 
appeared  mereK  to  give  relationships 
among  variables  of  reading,  critical 
thinking,  and  critical  reading.  Ac- 
tually, both  the  Taxonomy  of  Edu- 
cational Oi;Vf//zv^— cognitive  domain 
(modified  to  itichide  Taba's  element  of 
control  which  was  dropped  from  the 
O 
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final  analysis)— and  the  Guilford 
model  are  also  used  in  coding  the  ob- 
servations made  of  teachers  and  pupiK 
during  lessons  in  critical  reading  or  Ut- 
eraiure.  Why  the  decision  was  made 
to  use  IJIoom  for  the  teacher  and  one 
"face"  from  the  Guilford  structure  of 
the  intellect  for  the  pupils  is  not  made 
explicit.  The  Guilford  structure  of  iur 
tellectual  abilities  was  modified  to  in- 
clude random  responses,  with  memory 
and  cognition  grou|)cd  together. 
Perhaps  a  melding  of  the  two  frame- 
works, from  the  taxonomy  and  from 
Guilford,  couki  have  l)een  used  for 
both  populations.  Lisily,  the  nature 
of  teaching  critical  reading  did  not  ap- 
pear to  embrace  any  implicit  theoreti- 
cal or  psychological  framework.  Ad- 
miiiedly,  this  explanation  may  give 
some  direction  as  to  relationships,  and 
an  attempt  at  theoretical  basis  may 
ha\e  been  premature  and  artificial. 

Matefials.  Materials  or  teaching 
units  were  twelv*  in  number,  six  for 
the  experimental  group  and  six  for  the 
control  group.  Information  as  to  the 
control  of  lime,  or  lime  of  day  used  for 
the  lessons  for  experimental  groups,  is 
not  gi\en,  other  than  that  two  lessons 
per  week  were  given  throughc.it  the 
}ear.  This  lack  of  description  would 
make  replication  of  the  study  diflTicult. 
It  is  etiuallv  difficnlt  to  actually  distin- 
guish between  the  lessons  for  the  con- 
!ri>l  gr4iup  and  for  the  experimental 
^roup.  other  than  that  the  control 
group's  lessons  were  not  intended  to 
de\elop  e\aluali\e  reading  skills  (13: 
2S),  Hoih  groups  of  lessons,  control 
.tnd  experimental,  dealt  with  children's 
literature.  There  appeared  to  be  rela 
ii\el\  little  reading,  however,  for  the 
logic  lessons  (13:  32).  Again,  a  need 
for  additional  (le\elopinent  is  clialleng- 
ing. 

The  tests.  Technical  care  in  test 
construction  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  this  study.  One  of 
the  authors  suggests  the  limitation  that 
the  intermediate  form  may  be  toe  dsfli- 
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cult  for  fonrtli  grade,  since  a  4.0  re;ul- 
ing  level  is  necessary  to  iiiabtcr  jjciicral 
reading  nieclianics  of  tliib  form,  The 
fourth  grade  means  are  slightly  below 
the  tlnr<l:gra<lc  means,  even  thungli  the 
intermediate  test  contains  a  slightly 
larger  mnnber  of  items.  Teachers 
who  ranked  the  five  highest  and  fi\e 
lowest  pupils  fnriiislied  data  for  cur 
rent  validity.  K\ider-Kicliar Jsoii  for 
nuilas  20  and  21  and  the  si)lit-Iialf 
coefficients  were  used  to  check  tlie  rcli 
abilities  at  each  gr*ide  le\eL  The 
range  is  from  .63  to  .89.  Over  5»000 
students  in  eight  states  iwrticipated  in 
the  nonniiig  of  the  test»  The  Ohio 
State  University  Critical  Reading  Test 

lixperimcntai  phase.  A  confound- 
ing variable  may  be  oj)erati\c  in  that 
teachers  ill  die^^e.\periiiiental  group  luul 
chosen  the  smiinier  workshop  on  criti 
cai  reading,  lather  than  the  workbhop 
on  children's  literature.  These  tw*> 
workshops  were  offered  during  the 
summer  of  1965.  Xo  iiiformation  is 
giveii  as  to  whether  both  workshops 
were  offered  at  the  i»;une  time  or  nut. 
In  addition^  generalization  can  onl\  be 
made  to  teachers  who  •*\olunteer.'*  as 
l)Otlrexj)erimental  and  control  teachers 
volunteered  for  the  j)rojcct.  it  is  a^ 
sumed  that  the  alteriiati\e  uf  offering 
"a  workshop''  and  then  randomly  as- 
signing teachers  to  the  critical  reading 
or  the  liteniture  sections  wms  not  fea- 
sible-in  this  instance. 

GradLb  two  through  .six  were  pre 
tested  in  September  on  general  read 
5ng.  CaHfornia  Acliie\eincnt  Tests,  and 
on  critical  readings  The  Ohio  State 
University  Critical  Reading  Test  (de 
scribed  earlier).  First  grafle  was  j)re 
tested  in  January, 

An  important  feature  of  the  study 
was  that  both  control  and  e.xperit.iental 
teachers  wore  obser\ed  s)steni.itically 
during  the  teaching  of  the  uiiiti>  and 
were  given  assistance  through  indi%  Id 
ual  conferences  and  through  two  one 
day  training  sessions  in  the  fall  and  in 
t^  middle  of  the  year.  Another  note- 


worth}  feature  was  that  careful  analy- 
sis was  made  of  the  observational  data. 
First  grade  classes  had  rfmi/  inputs  of 
being  able  to  read  the  test  and  being 
able  to  hear  it  read  aloud  at  the  same 
time.  All  groups  were  post-tested  in 
May. 

The  pupils  nnmbcred  a  total  of  65! 
(with  a  7  |>ercent  loss)  from  24  intact 
classrooms.  Two  of  the  teachers  w* ho 
had  attended  the  literature  workshop 
were  assigned  to  the  control  groups, 
and  two  of  the  teachers  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  workslio])  on  critical 
reading  were  assigned  to  the  experi- 
mental groups  at  each  grade  level.  A 
|)o()l  of  62  teachers  was  available. 
Some  atteni])t  was  made  to  match  for 
sucioeconomic  le\el  of  class,  given  the 
selection  uf  the  experimental  group. 
The  groups  were  tested  for  homogene- 
ity of  regression  on  all  j)retests  at  each 
grade  lex  el.  and  no  sinnpliiig  bias  was 
interpreted  for  the  results.  A  2  x  2 
replication  (or  class)  by  treatment  de- 
sign w*as  use<l.  Two  classes  within 
each  treatment  were  simply  assigned 
randomly  to  a  j)Osition  as  replicate 
lunnber  one  or  as  replicate  miml>er 
two.  Then,  interactions  at  each  grade 
le\el  conid  be  examituHk  an  addition 
design  that  yielded  interesting  infor- 
mation. 

it  is  possible  to  tell  that  there  was 
wide  teacher  variation  by  comparing 
the  between-classes  variation  to  the 
witiiin  classes  variation  from  the  tables 
in  the  appendix.  As  the  pu])il  was 
used  as  tlie  unit  of  \ariation  rather 
than  the  teacher,  the  results  may  be 
confounded  on  occasion  in  that  it  is 
ini|)0ssible  to  tel!  if  differences  could 
be  attributed  to  treatment  or  to  the 
teacher. 

In  a  pioneer  study  of  this  nature, 
however,  there  is  perhaps  more  danger 
of  ignoring  :>niall  differences  that  could 
lead  to  interesting  further  study  and 
attempts  at  replication.  A  future  anal- 
}  sis,  given  direction  by  this  study, 
with  sufficient  classes  to  use  the  intact 
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class  the  unit  of  obbervatioii,  could 
meet  this'e\er  growing  criticism  of  ed* 
uoitional  research. 

Resiths.  At  grade  one  it  appeared 
tluit  the  logic  section  of  the  critical 
ieading  te^t  accountb  for  luobt  of  the 
differenceb  found  between  ihe  experi 
mental  and  the  control  group  in  fa\or 
of  the  experimental  group  (gi\en  the 
rcider  is  willing  to  ignore  the  f.ict  of 
intact  classes^  teacher  \ariation.  and 
the  use  of  class  residual  \ariation  as 
the  erf  or  te  r  mj . 

Tlie  sigiiificaiice  le\cl  set  before  the 
experiment  was  .05  for  te^t  data,  .01 
for  observational  data.  Probabilitieb 
at  the  .iO  level  arc  reported  as  trends 
pLpossible  interest  for  future  investi- 
.gations. 

For  grade  two^  the  logic  section  of 
the  test  once  again  appeared  to  account 
for  the  differences,  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
perimeiitai  groups.  For  grade  three, 
Jalone,  the  experimental  group  scored 
significantly  better  on  all  three  parts  of 
the  critical  reading  test.  For  fourth 
grade,  the  difference  was  in  favor  of 
the  experimental  group  again  oidy  for 
the  test  section  on  logic;  the  same  find- 
ings held  true  for  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  sixth  grade  (p  <  .10).  Ko  dif- 
ferences were  found  tor  any  of  the 
treatment  groups  on  General  Reading 
(California  Test  of  Reading,  Form 
X)^  An  examination  of  scores  from 
high,  medium,  and  low  iq  levels 
showed  consistent  superiority  of  ex- 
perimental clabses  over  control  coun- 
terparts on  the  logic  items.  The  rela- 
tively superior  gains  of  the  low  iq  le\el 
of  the  experimentcil  group  nuiy  be  a 
noteworthy  finding  for  those  who  have 
felt  such  training  was  appropriate  only 
for  gifted  children.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  btudy  wab  the  careful 
.Analysis  made  of  obher\<itional  data. 

Time  taken  for  the  two  lessons  a 
week  in  critical  reading  did  not  appear 
to  hurt  the  general  reading  comprehen- 
sion of  the  experimental  groups,  as 
^'^"sured.   In  addition  to  this,  experi- 


mentfil  groups  appeared  to  gain  some 
ability;  as  measured-by  the  Ohio  Test* 
of  Critical  Reading,  in  dealing  with 
logiail  fallacies  such  as  unrepresenta- 
tive generalization,  hidden  assuniption, 
drawing  conclusions  from  a  syllogism, 
composition  ind  division  (what  holds 
true  for  the  group  holds  true  for  each 
member  of  the  group),  finding,  false 
and  liidden  premises,  identifying  false 
.analogies,  and  assuming  the  cause. 

Further  refinement  of  the  measures, 
the  lessons,  and  the  teaching-learning 
theory  may  make  possible  further  re- 
search toward  a  imified  attack  on  the 
critical  cognitive  process  in  reading. 
This  study  siiouM  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment along  the  way. 

Problem  solving 
The  Lnndstcen  study 

This  study,  containing  five  treat- 
ment groups  (d),  is  related  mainly  to 
the  last  process  mentioned  from  the 
Russell  model — problem  solving. 
Measurement  (7)  does,  as  usual  in 
these  studies,  cut  across  the  other 
higher  mental  processes.  AUhpugh 
the  treatments  were  contrastingly  dif- 
ferent programs,  they  were  not  con- 
trolled as  solely  reading  programs. 
Thirty  classes  (N:=r683)  of  fifth-grade 
children  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura counties  participated  in  the 
Thinking  Improvement  Project  (tip) 
which  was  funded  by  the  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation.  Volunteer 
teachers  were  willing  to  be  assigned  to 
any  of  the  treatment  groups. 

The  purpose  was  to  examine  effects 
of  various  types  of  pupil  training  on 

xre<itive  problem  solving  in  the  Ian- 
gauge  arts.  To  examine  the  contribu- 
tion from  assistance  of  two  hypothe- 
sized subcapabilities,  the  experimental 
classes  were  assigned  randomly  to 
three  experimental  aiid  to  two  control 
treatment  groups.  All  experimental 
groups  had  a  core  program  in  problem 
solving.  Treatment  1  had,  in  addition, 

j)rob|em*bolving  practice,  treatment  2 
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had  iistening  training,  and  treatment  3 
iiad'  training' 'in  qualitative  levels  of 
tliiiiking.  especially  a.sbi.-iance  in  reach- 
ing abstract  levels.  All  children  had 
-t\vo- lessons  (30  ininutes  each)  a  week 
for  23  weeks  in  problem  solving.  In 
«id<Iition;.  pupils  were  trained  for  one 
iesspn  (30 minutes }  in  their  emphaM.^ 
area.  Lessons  for  the  two  control 
groups^piie  with  pretext,  une  without 
—vy ere  forimi lilted  with  the  Nime  time 
aijotiiient-  froin  the  California  State 
adopted  materials. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to 
vvhethef  reading  ability  as  ineasured  by 
the  Stall  foni  Reading  test  and  the  step 
Reading  test  would  be  maintained,  or 
even  show  large  une.xpected  changes 
which  might  or  might  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  training  of  the  Think 
ing  Improvement  Project  (7). 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  e.xperi- 
nient,  the  Stanford  Reading  Test 
(form  \\\  Intermediate  II),  consisting 
of  word  nieming*  paragraph  meaning, 
and  total  score,  was  adm»nibtered  to 
the  three  experimental  groups  and  to 
the  control  group  with  pretest,  all  as- 
signed randomly.  .*\nalysis  of  covari- 
arice,  using  the  Lorge-Thorndike  IQ 
scores  (Grade  6.  Level  D,  verbal)  a3 
the  covariate  on  the  Stanford  reading 
pretest  for  this  large  bample^  showed 
no  significant  difTercnce.  .Simple 
inspection  showed  amall  difTerences  in 
favor  of  the  control  group.  There  was 
also  no  significant  difTerence  on  socio- 
economic rating  between  treatments. 
Nine  months  later  the  same  test  was 
administered  to  the  randomly  selected 
subsample  (N  ^  MO,  eight  pupils  se- 
lected from  each  class  originally)  who 
were  then  in  the  si.xth -grade. 

Use  of  another  analysis  of  covari- 
ance  on  the  pretest  reduced  sample 
showed  that  this  random  subsample 
differed  significantly  on  the  pretest  of 
reading  achievement.  The  highest 
mean  was  that  of  the  control  group  jii 
the  pretest  subsample.  Consequi.itly, 
.^alvsis  of  CO  variance  using  both  the 
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IQ  score  and  the  pretest  Stanford 
Reading  score  was  made. 

Resultb  showed  the  following :  There 
was  a  significant  difference  (l>upil  as 
the  unit  of  observation)  on  the  total 
reading  portion  of  the  Stanford  test 
(/•  <  .05).  and  a  significant  difference 
(/»  <  .10)  on  the  paragraph  meaning 
scores.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference on  the  word  meaning  score. 

.Xccording  to  the  rule  of  thumb  for 
comparisons,  since  there  were  four 
treatment  groups,  only  three  planned 
contrasts  were  made  between  certain 
^elected  groups.  On  the  totaj  Stan- 
ford pobt  test,  treatment  3  (the  group 
w  hich  was  assisted  with  abstract  think- 
ing) had  the  highest  mean.  This 
group  scored  significantly  higher  ac- 
cording to  analysis  of  covariance,  than 
did  the  group  having  extra  practice  in 
listening  (p  <  .05).  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  group 
having  e.xtra  practice  on  abstract 
thinking  and  the  control  group,  or  be- 
tween the  group  having  extra  practice 
on  problem  sohing  and  the  control 
groiq). 

Using  the  large  sample,  a  "post-test 
only"  analysis  using  ig  as  covariate 
was  made  for  the  step  reading  tests 
(F(yrm  4.A). 

Results  from  the  analysis  of  covari- 
ance (iQ  covariate)  on  the  step  test 
Using  all  fi\e  treatment  groups  were 
significant  for  the  treatment  effect 
(/»  <  .01)  and  for  the  sex  effect 
(/>  <  .01 ),  pupil  as  the  unit  of  obser- 
vation. .Simple  inspection  showed  tliat 
the  highest  predicted  \alue  was  that  of 
the  girls  in  the  group  trained  in  ab- 
stract thinking;  die  next  in  order  was 
that  of  the  girls  trained  in  the  listening 
emphasis. 

Results  on  each  of  the  five  step  sub- 
sC'^res  were  then  analyzed;  the  Duncan 
multiple  range  test  was  used  for  con- 
trast. The  fifth  treatment  randomly 
assigned  to  no  pretest  appears  to  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  differences, 
which  leads  one  to  speculate  about  die 
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trainirig, effects  of  taking  the  battery  of 
•nine  experiniehtal  measures  and  the 
Stanford:  reading  tejt  as  pretests. 
Next,  analysis  was  made  for  both 
readrngiriieasiires  with  respect  to  high, 
hiediuni  and  low  iq  ranges.  In  gen- 
eral^ the.treatmeht  group  trained  in  ab- 
stract-thinki  in  the 
leading  position  at  the  low  IQ  level. 
Most  of^t^le  geiieral  limitations  men- 
tioned iii  connection  with  studies  dis- 
aissed  eariier  also  apply  to  this  sUidy, 
especially  the:limitation  of  using  pupils 
as  the  unit  of  observation  with  respect 

tqihe  read  i lig jueasu  res. 

-      -      -       ,     .  * 
Conclusions 

:Receht  research  related  to  higher 
mental  processes  in  reading  is  scarce 
and  employs  many  varying  designs, 
methcKis,  and  treatments  of  data. 
Goals  for  higher  cognitive  processes  in 
reading  need  to  be.  clarified  and  related 
to  theoretical  models.  How  specific 
were  the  comprehension  skills  which 
were  introduced  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine from  the  e.Kperimental  research 
reports.  The  use  of  the  pupil  as  the 
unit  of  observation,  in  spite  of  intact 
classes*  may  confound  effects  in  most 
studies.  The  alternative  of  artificial- 
ity, enormous  samples,  or  Type  II 
error  also  has  drawbacks.  Adequate 
measurement  for  higher  mental  pro- 
cesses in  reading  is  in  need  of  imagina- 
tive construction  and  refinement, 
though  progress  has  recently  been 
made. 

Because  of  conversion  lines  of  ex- 
perimental evidence,  because  of  an  in- 
creasing concern  for  making  use  of 
higher  conceptual,  creative  and  critical 
potential,  because  of  the  need  to  set  a 
more  demanding  range  of  goals  for 
reading  instruction,  it  seems  appro- 
priate now  to  treat  reading  research  as 
an  opporttmity  to  investigate  assibtance 
of  tlie  child's  higher  cognitive  pro- 
cesses. 
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Research  in  Teaching  Reading 

to  Disadvantaged  Learners 

Staten  \V.  Webster 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

THE  EFFECtivF  EDL'CATiON  of  disad- 
vantaged leaniers  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  confronting 
American  education  today  Central  to 
meeting  this  challenge  is  the  develop- 
ment \vithin*  such  learners  of  the  ca- 
pacity to  read  effectively,  fn  this  re- 
view the  disadvantaged  are  defined  as 
being  the  iiiliabitants  of  the  snbeultnre 
of  poverty  (32)  and  therefore  the  term 
disadvantaged  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

Reading  related  problems 
Achievement  scores  of  f)oor  children 
in  urbati  schools  reveal  a  growing  or 
cumulative  retardation  as  they  pass 
through  school.  Numerous  research- 
ers see  problems  associated  with  lan- 
guage development  as  major  contrib- 
uting factors  to  this  achievement  defi- 
cit (7  J:  7d,2;?.  12). 

Research  data  appear  to  have  iso- 
lated the  following  reading-related 
problems  displayed  by  disadvantaged 
students. 

Auditory  discrwiination  deficit.  Re- 
search findings  (7.  5.  12.  11  y  51. 
30),  indicate  that  disadvantaged  " 
learners  score  lower  on  measures  of 
auditory  discrimination.  This  ability 
is  believed  to  contribute  to  later  read- 
ing achievement.  The  work  of  Chall 
-et- <iT..  also  illustrates  that  auditory 
blending  (which  involves  the  ability  to 
reproduce  a  word  by  synthesizing  its 
component  sounds)  was  .significantly 
related  to  later  achievement.  Disad- 
vantaged learners  tend  to  be  deficient 
in  this  ability. 

Visual  discrimination  problems,  Dis 
advantaged  learners  ha\e  been  found 
to  display  poorer  vi.^uJ  di.<riniinatiun 
jl^'^^ticb  (5/,  13).  and  difficulties  with 


f(jrm  discrimination  and  spatial  orga- 
nization— both  of  which  are  involved^ 
in  the  reading  process. 

rocabulary  deficits  and  articulatory 
problems,  Se\eral  studies  reveal  that 
disadvantaged  learners  possess  smaller 
speaking  vocabularies  than  do  their 
more  advantaged  peers  {29,  4^,  10,  IS, 
15,  49).  Problems  associated  with  ar- 
ticulation in  disadvantaged  learners 
have  also  been  identified  {47, 6). 

Language  and  syntactical  organiza- 
tion problems.  Tlie  disadvantaged 
have  been  found  to  possess  major  defi- 
cits in  syntactical  organization  and  in 
problems  with  subject  continuity  (/, 
IS.  33).  hi  addition  to  this,  language 
usage  by  the  disadvantaged  is  niarked 
by  its  restrictive  nature  and  emphasis 
upon  concrete  needs  and  immediate 
consequences. 

Problems  associated  with  cognitive 
style.  Disadvantaged  learners  have 
been  found  to  be  more  concrete  or  mo- 
toric in  their  learning  styles  {39). 
Likewise,  they  appear  to  make  use  of 
dilYeriug  learning  modalities  with  vi- 
sual-motor modes  in  greater  evidence 
than  auditory-vocal  modes  of  learning 
(12.  23.  30.  51).  Studies  involving 
such  language  abilities  as  labeling,  re- 
lating, and  classifying  also  indicate  dif- 
ferences favoring  middle-class  young- 
sters {2S.41). 

Additional  problems  relating  to 
reading  and  academic  achievement. 
Lower  levels  of  sell-esteem  generally 
found  in  disadvantaged  learners  appear 
to  be  related  to  later  reading  achieve- 
ment (50).  .Also,  the  disadvantaged 
seem  to  have  different  concepts  of  time 
{2>.  12),  and  a  greater  need  for  imme- 
diate and  more  concrete  reinforcement 
in  learning  situations. 

riio  above  problem  areas  appear  to 
be  related  to  reading  achievement. 
Some  of  these  factors  perhaps  have  a 
greater  impact  upon  reading  achieve- 
ment than  do  others.  Regardless, 
planners  of  reading  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged student.-*  should  be  aware 
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of  and  gi\e  consideration  to  these  fac- 

Reviews  of  reading  research 
programs 

In  this  section  reacHng  research 
dealing  with  disadvantaged  learners  in 
preschooli  elementary  school,  and  sec- 
btidary  school  programs  will  be  re- 
viewed briefly  in  summarv  furni.  Fur 
specific  research  data  and  incthudul- 
ogy,.the  reader  should  consult  the  ref- 
erences cited. 

Preschool  and  readiness  programs 

JJmited-  attention  at  the  preschool 
level  has  been  gi\en  to  the  reading-re- 
lated learning  problems  of  disad\an- 
taged  students  listed  above.  Two  re- 
searchers (52,  i3)  Ime  produced  data 
which  indicate  that  auilitory  and  visu.d 
discriniinatiun  perfurmance  can  be  im- 
proved with  training.  A  mib.*>ing  link 
in  research  in  this  area  is  the  possible 
reLition  between  these  skills  or  abilities 
and  later  reading  performance.  Only 
one  investigator  (If)  has  explored  the 
possible  relation  between  auditory  dis- 
crimination and  later  reading  achie\e- 
nient.  The  findings  in  this  instance 
are  inconchisive. 

Traditional  preschool  programs 
seem  to  be  concerned  with  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  various  approaches  to  read- 
ing readiness,  (17,  3,  19,  26,  46). 
Experimental  conditions  range  from 
reading  stories  to  studies  featuring 
parent  involvement,  day  camp  experi- 
ences, and  traditional  readiness  pro- 
grams. The  findings  of  most  of  these 
studies  are  (jiiestiuiKible  in  light  of  data 
produced,  methodological  and  statisti- 
cal considerations. 

One  study  (20)  was  found  in  this 
area  which  devoted  specific  attention 
to  the  variables  of  the  type  discussed 
initially  in  the  re\iew.  The  findings  of 
this  research  indicate  both  significant 
growth  in  vocabulary  and  iq  scores  for 
several  different  groups  o\er  time. 

final  study  invoKing  preschool 
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teachers  deserves  mention  (8),  This 
research  is  significant  in  that^^certain 
teacher  characteristics  (e.g.,  value 
placed  on  property  rights,  warmth, 
permissiveness,  etc.)  were  found  to  be 
associated  wiMi  pupil  performance. 

Elementary  school  programs 

At  the  elementary  school  level, 
again,  limited  attention  seems  to  be  de^ 
\oted  to  the  specific  reading  related 
problems  of  disadvantaged  learners. 
Researchers  at  this  level  appear  to  be 
dominated  by  the  need  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  one  instructional  method 
o\er  another.  For  example,  are  basal 
readers  better  than  the  basal-phonics 
approach,  or  is  English  as  a  second 
language  superior  to  the  language  ex- 
perience apjnoach  (2.  P.  24,  36,  23,  27, 
36)?  These  studies  have  yielded  no 
data  which  are  conclusive  and  strongly 
suggesti\e  of  guidelines  for  reading 
program  de\  elopers  and  researchers 
concerned  with  the  disadvantaged 
learner. 

A  few  studies  are  reported  which 
de\iate  from  these  approaches.  One 
researcher  (14)  reported  significant 
gains  for  disadvantaged  students  when 
parents  were  involved  and  teacher  em- 
phasis w\as  upon  vocabulary  develop- 
ment and  reading  comprehension. 
The  Use  of  creati\e  dramatics  (4)  was 
found  in  one  instance  to  be  associated 
with  significant  reading  gains.  Re- 
ported research  relating  to  the  use 
of  programed  learning  and  teaching 
machines  is  extremely  limited.  One 
investigation  (31)  did  find  that  teach- 
ing machines  produced  significantly 
greater  reading  gains  than  did  pro- 
gramed texts,  and  regular  reading  in- 
struction. 

An  area  of  research  which  is  just 
beginning  to  receive  attention  relates 
to  the  possible  impact  of  reading  con- 
tent upon  students  of  differing  social 
class  and  ethnic  origins.  One  study 
(53)  considered  the  preference  of 
white  and  Negro  students  for  an  ethni 
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xally  integrated  reading  series  as  con 
trasted  with  a  nonintegrated  series. 
The  integrated  series  was  preferred, 
but  no  major  significant  reading  difTer- 
erices  were  found  between  groups 
using  the  two  series.  Another  study 
(^i),  did  find  that  white  and  Negro 
stiidehts  have  significantly  different 
preferences  for  reading  and  writing 
subjects  when  these  relate  to  race. 
This  is  an  area  which  is  a  research 
wa3teiand; 

Adolescent  and  young  adult  programs 
Reported  reading  research  declines 
with  each  increase  in  school  grade 
level.  Few  investigations  are  reported 
which  deal  with  adolescents  and  young 
adiilts,  and  these  tend  to  be  of  remedial 
nature. 

The  investigations  reported  at  this 
academic  level  seem  to  stress  (21)  in- 
dividualized reading  and  to  make  use 
of  contemporary  reading  materials 
such  as  paperbacks  and  newspapers 
among  other  materials  (22).  Results 
in  the  case  of  the  individualized  read- 
ing pTQgram  (21)  was  productive  of 
no  significant  gains,  while  the  other 
program  of  a  similar  nature  (22)  did 
report  significant  reading  gains. 

The  only  reports  of  the  use  of  be- 
havior modification  techniques  in  seek- 
ing reading  improvement  are  reported 
at  the  secondary  level  (45,  35).  The 
findings  from  these  two  studies  are 
contradictory.  Nevertheless,  the  ap- 
proach is  in  keeping  with  research 
which  indicates  that  disadvantaged 
learners  need  more  frequent  reinforce- 
ment for  desirable  behaviors  or  per- 
formances. 

Another  study  (31)  which  involved 
Job  Corps  candidates  and  the  use  of  an 
unspecified  reading  program  was  not 
productive  of  significant  reading  gains. 

Only  one  research  report  (38)  deal- 
ing with  the  reading  preferences  of  ad- 
olescents was  encountered  during  the 
course  of  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
view. The  subjects  were  Negroes  and 
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whites  and  were  not  identified  as  being 
disadvantaged  learners.  The  research 
is  important  because  significant  differ- 
ences in  reading  preferences  were 
found  between  the  groups. 

Critical  review  and  evaluation 

Reading  retardation  constitutes  the 
greatest  harrier  to  the  effective  educar 
tion  of  disadvantaged  learners.  Arid 
yet  despite  the  crucial  nature  of  this 
skill,  a  review  of  the  literature  reveals 
a  dearth  of  reported  efforts  designed  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Undoubtedly, 
hundreds  of  reading  programs  sup- 
ported by  ESEA  funds  have  been  conr 
ducted,  but  few  of  their  findings  have 
as  yet  filtered  out  o  he  files  of  state 
departments  of  education. 

In  this  section  time  will  not  be  taken 
to  review  the  specific  conceptual  and 
methodological  weaknesses  revealed  by 
this  review.  Reading  research,  like 
much  of  educational  research,  suffers 
from  such  flaws  as  the  a)  failure  to 
state  hypotheses  clearly,  b)  selection  of 
inappropriate  research  designs,  c)  fail- 
ure to  properly  assign  subjects  to  ex- 
perimental conditions,  and  d)  applica- 
tion of  inappropriate  statistical  tech- 
niques, and  so  forth.  Attention  will  be 
restricted  rather,  to  factors  which  ap- 
pear to  be  universal  problems  inherent 
in  much  of  the  research. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
preschool  projects,  reading  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  the  learning  problems 
which  have  been  identified  as  charac- 
teristic of  such  learners.  This  weak- 
ness may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  research  which 
has  clearly  identified  relationships  be- 
tween these  problems  and  the  various 
elements  comprising  the  reading  act. 
Regardless,  too  few  efforts  aimed  at 
the  diagnosis  of  the  specific  learning 
problems  of  students  have  been  under- 
taken prior  to  the  institution  of  read- 
ing programs. 

One  gets  the  impression,  in  review- 
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ihg  reading  programs,  that  excessive 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  various  tech- 
niques  and  approaches  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  not  enough  to  specific 
beha.vioral- modifications  desired  in  the 
student.  Standardized  reading  tests 
(which.  liiay  demand  knowledge'  or 
skills  of  the  students  not  dealt  with  in 
the  pfognim)  become  the  sole  criterion 
by  which  the  program  is  evaluated. 
Readjng  research,  suffers  because  its 
objectives  are  often  not  stated  as  spe- 
cific behaviors  which  the  designers  of 
suchrprograms  consider  to  be  desirable 
outcomes  of  the  experience. 

Another  problem  which  seems  to 
have  been  little  noticed  regards  the 
identification  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Too  often,  because  a  student 
attends  a  school  dominated  by  low-in- 
come or  bilingiial  students,  it  is  as- 
sumed inat  he  is  a  member  of  this  par- 
ticular socioeconomic  stratum.  Ethnic 
group  preferences  and  housing  dis- 
crimination may  operate  so  as  to  inval- 
idate this  classification  for  numbers  r>( 
students. 

In  reports  of  reading  research  too 
liftle  attention  has  been  devoted  to  dif- 
ferences in  teacuer  competencies,  in- 
terests, and  attitudes.  Mere  random 
assignment  of  teachers  to  various  treat- 
ments or  conditions  while  methodo- 
logically sound  seems  inadequate.  If  a 
program  is  to  be  successful,  teachers 
interested  in  participating  in  such  and 
who -are  knowledgeable  of  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  related  techniques  should 
be  involved. 

A  final  weakness  of  reading  research 
for  the  di sad v.mt aged  seems  to  be  the 
often  one-shot  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams. As  with  Head  Start  projects, 
gains  reported  by  certain  programs 
may  not  persist.  Longitudinal  studies 
of  reading  efforts  are  greatly  needed. 
It  may  well  be  that  such  studies  will 
reveal  the  need  to  conduct  major  cur- 
riculum and  methodological  revisions 
if  reading  programs  are  to  be  success- 
with  disadvantaged  learners. 
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Cognitive  Processes  in  Reading: 

Implications  for  Further 
Research  and  Classroom  Practice 

Marion  D.  Jenkinson 
The  University  of  Toronto 

THOUGH    READING    IS    NOTED   aS  tKe 

area  of  the  ciirriciiliini  which  has  beeii'_ 
subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  re- 
search, it  is  surprising  that  there  is 
such  a  paucity  of  material  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  higher  literacy; 
as  described  by  Chase  (i)  pr  techno- 
logical literacy  as  described  by  Jen- 
kinson (P).  It  is  frequently  assumed 
that  if  the  words  are  decoded,  meaning 
will  be  automatically  understood. 
Though  word  recognition  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  reading,  it  does  not  guar- 
antee understanding.  There  is  suffi- 
cient verbal  recognition  in  textbooks 
on  reading  that  attention  needs  to  be 
paid  to  comprehension  at  later  levels 
because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  concepts  contained  in  the  material, 
because  of  the  more  involved  language 
structure  used,  and  finally  because  the 
material  calls  forth  more  mature  cogni- 
tive processes  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  small 
amount  of  research  probably  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  complexity  of  this  activ- 
ity and.  secondly,  because  historically 
this  has  not  been  seen  as  imperative 
until  comparatively  recently.  More- 
over, as  an  area  ripe  for  investigation, 
it  is  plagued  by  the  problems  attendent 
on  research  at  the  frontier  of  any  field. 

There  is  lack  of  definition  about  the 
subject  being  investigated.  Many  in- 
vestigators have  linked  reading  cogni- 
tive processes  as  synonymous  with 
critical  thinking.  Yet  thinking  in 
reading  is  a  specific  controlled  activity, 
the  control  being  dependent  on  the 
thoughts  engendered  by  the  materials 
read.  But  even  critical  reading  has 
been  so  variously  defined  that  it  is  fre- 
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I  quently  impossible  to  rdate  the  dispar- 
r-'-^^ate^ifindings  and'ccpnchisions  of  differ- 
j       -ent  studies. 

r  in  addition,  tliefe  are  particular  dif- 

I  ^      fiailties-  specific  to  the  investigation  of 
I        this  needed  area  of  knowledge,  such 
.  as  the  ^lack  of  appropriate  measuring 
;       -instruments,  or  even  consensus  con- 
cerning the  activity  which  is  to  be 
:       .measured.  Furthermore,  there  are  a 
^myriad  of  topics  which  are  conceived  as 
I        cdhtributihg,  to  the  thinking,  processes 
^  _     ^involved  when  the  thinking  is  that  type 
pf  .mental  activity  triggered  by  the 
a       .printed,  word.    Although  there  has 
]-      been  ; some  experimentation  in  appro- 
J       .priate  teaching  methods,  this  lack  of 
L       clarity  of  definitions  basic  to  the  area 
£^      has -resulted  in  lack  of  cohesion  with 
r    ,   respect  to  the  endeavours  aimed  at  de- 
]        veloping    appropriate    teaching  and 
I        l^riiirig,  techniques  of  reading  compre- 
hension. 

I  Problems  of  definition 

:  The  problems  in  differentiating  the 

J  varied  conceptions  of  terminology  has 
5  recently  been  the  subject  of  some  at- 
7  tention  (41  16,  20).  It  is  clear  that 
I  some  of  the  theoretical  models  of  read- 
?        ing  and  many  of  the  experimental 

analyses  of  the  reading  act  cover  at 
!  least  three  dimensions  of  the  concepts 
f        of  reading.   On  the  one  hand,  there  is 

r:  Ithe^attempt. Jo  define  the  problem  in 

:        terms  of  the  perceptual  and  cognitive 

processes  involved  in  reading,  and  to 
;  delineate  the  distinctive  nature  of  the 
5  reading  act.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
,        plethora  of  analyses  of  the  skills  and 

abilities  involved  in  reading,  both  in 

terms  of  word  knowledge  and  of  the 
I        comprehension    of    longer  passages. 

Thirdly,   there  are   the  appropriate 

techniques  which  appear  pertinent  to 
^        reading  instruction. 
^  Many  experts  have  given  summaries 

r        of  the  cognitive  processes  which  they 

felt  were  involved  in  the  reading  pro- 
:        cess.  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  by 

Gates  (7). 
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.  .  .  However,  to  say  that  reading  is  a 
thought,  getting.process  is  [to.give.itjoo.. 
restricttti  a  description.  It  should,  be 
developed  as  a -com  pi  ex  organization  of 
patterns  of  higher  mental  processes.  It 
can  and  should  embrace  all  types  of 
thinking*  evaluating,  imagining,,  reason- 
ing, and  problem  solving.  Indeed « it  is 
believed  that  reading  is  one  of  the  t>est 
media  for  cultivating  many  techniques  of 
thinking  and  evaluating. 

While  this  is  an  adequate  summary, 
some  parts  of  it  should  be  fiirther  com- 
mented on  in  the  light  of  thinking 
which  has  occurred  since  Gates  wrote 
in  the  nsse  48th  Yearbook. 

Some  researchers  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  reading  as  a  type  of  problem 
solving.  They  suggest  that  the  reader 
defines  the  problems  when  he  assesses 
the  author's  purpose  for  writing,  and 
determines  his  own  purpose  in  reading 
and  proceeds  through  the  traditional 
problem  solving  steps  (19) . 

Other  writers  have  seen  reading  in 
terms  of  a  confluence  of  convergent 
and  divergent  thinking  (11),.  The 
convergent  occurs  because  the  reader 
must  lay  his  mind  open  to  the  precise 
meaning  that  the  author  is  presenting 
but  his  thinking  may  become  divergent 
when  he  reacts  to  and  then  assimilates 
the  ideas  from  the  material. 

Another  way  of  examining  reading 
is  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  a  systems 
approach,  and  see  reading  as  featuring 
both  an  open  and  closed  system  (10). 
This  requires  extrapolation,  interpola- 
tion, and  re  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  the  reader's  reaction. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  placed 
by  others  on  the  cognitive  problems  in- 
volved in  both  inferring  and  deriving 
meaning  through  both  interpretation 
and  extrapolation,  and  Barrett  has 
presented  a  taxonomy  of  reading  com- 
prehension which  details  eight  dififer- 
ent  types  of  inference  (2).  This  tax- 
onomy also  emphasizes  the  problems  of 
reasoning  in  reading  and  suggests  that 
the  reader  must  be  aware  of  the  logical 
and  psychological  problems  involved  in 
the  ideas  presented.  This  logical  final- 
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ysis  will  be  dependent  upon  the  read- 
erV  ability^to  analyze  and  synthesize 
and  -frequently  reorganize  the  ideas 
and  informatipn  that  is  presented. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  classi- 
fying, outlining,  summarizing,  and 
consolidating  through  synthesis  both 
the  explicit  and  implicit  ideas  pre- 
sented. This  ideally  leads  the  reader 
to  make  the  appropriate  judgments, 
but  such,  judgnients  go  beyond  literal 
comprehension  and  involve  interpreta- 
*  tion  and  evaluation. 

Though  most  of  the  research  has 
tended  to  stress  the  cognitive  aspect  of 
the  process,  some  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  affective  domain  which 
must  be  part  of  appreciation.  Studies 
wfiich  have  revealecl  this  have  usually 
been  concerned  with  the  factors  that 
are  involved  in  reading  literature. 

A  major  problem  arises,  too.  be- 
cau.se  :nost  of  the  definitions  of  cogni- 
tive processes  involved  in  reading  are 
rarely  made  explicit  by  the  researcher. 
The  reader  of  the  research  is  left  to 
infer  this  either  by  the  questions  the 
research  attempts  to  answer,  or  by  the 
research  activity  mode,  or  by  the  mea- 
sures use(l.  It  would  appear  that  too 
few  researchers  work  from  an  explicit 
concept  and  state  specifically  what  is 
precisely  the  problem  under  imestiga- 
tion.  The  confusion  and  lack  of  con- 
sensus concerning  definitions  of  cogni- 
tive reading  processes  is  reflected  ine\- 
itably  in  tiie  diversity  of  approaches 
in  the  research.  Some  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  developing  logical 
awareness  and  logical  elements  se- 
quentially and  at  appropriate  levels. 
Others  have  focused  on  developing 
critical  judgments  in  term.s  of  the  ex- 
amination of  evidence,  of  .suspending 
judgment,  of  the  reader  asking  appro- 
priate questions  of  the  material  pre- 
.sented,  or  making  readers  assess  the 
validity  of  the  ideas  presented.  While 
much  of  this  involves  so  called  critical 
judgment,  the  elements  of  classical 
^''^^oric  ha\e  also  been  included,  par- 
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ticularly  at  the  high  school  and  college 
levels. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  confusion  arises 
from  the  plethora  of  attributes  that 
are  included  in  the  higher  levels  of 
comprehension  and  particularly  those 
in  which  critical  reading  is  involved. 
The  recent  summary  by  Huus  {8) 
gives  some  idea  of  the  great  divergence 
amongst  researchers  even  of  definitions 
of  critical  reading. 

It  would  thus  appear  to  be  impera- 
tive that  a  synthesis  is  made  of  these 
concepts  in  order  that  the  common- 
places may  emerge.  In  addition,  it 
seems  essential  that  any  future  re- 
searcher should  make  explicit  his  con- 
cept and  his  dimension  of  the  particu- 
lar sphere  of  both  reading  and  riding 
processes  which  he  is  investigating. 
Too  frequently,  the  implicit  assump- 
tions are  contradictory  to  the  conclu- 
sions. Moreover,  it  would  appear  that 
future  researchers  should  also  diflferen- 
tiate  clearly  their  investigations  into 
process  as  opposed  to  those  research 
activities  which  are  primarily  designed 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  appro- 
priate learning  and  teaching  activities. 

The  most  glaring  omission,  however, 
in  this  whole  examination  of  the  cogni- 
tive process  and  its  relation  to  reading 
is  the  scant  attention  which  is  paid  at 
the  level  of  theoretical  rather  than 
pragmatic  analysis.  Moreover,  the 
problems  of  developing  cognitive  capa- 
bilities which  evolve  as  the  child  pro- 
gresses through  school  are  rarely  con- 
sidered. Some  recognition  of  this  has 
been  made  by  Wolf,  et  al.,  {21)  in 
their  studies  which  aimed  at  develop- 
ing logic  sequentially  through  grades 
one  to  six.  But  this  is  an  isolated  ex- 
ample. It  would  seem  that  we  should 
investigate  closely  the  classifying,  cate- 
gorizing capabilities  of  the  child  which 
Piaget,  Vygotsky,  and  iJuria  have 
sliown  as  developing  slowly  through- 
out the  school  years.  The  ways  in 
which  a  child  matures  from  concrete 
operations  to  the  ability  to  manipulate 
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abstractions  has  seltloiii  been  recog 
iHzed  by  researclier.s  in  tliU  field. 

Tliere  is  an  additional  problem.  A 
child  nia\  be  capable  of  iiicreabinglv 
mature  cognitive  operations  in  his  ev- 
eryday expressional  activities,  hut 
there  is. some  evidence  (/7)  that  there 
is  a  lag.  between  the  acquisition  of  con 
ccpts  in  conservation,  classification, 
probability,  etc.,  and  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  recognize  these  and  react  ap- 
propriately to  them  when  they  are  pre- 
sented in  print. 

Qilicr  research  problems 
Arising  from  this  lack  of  precision 
of  definition,  the  research  in  'cognitive 
processes  and  reading  is  ditricult  to 
synthesize.  The  research  is  also  beset 
by  other  attendent  problems.  Time 
and  space  permit  the  mention  of  only  a 
few  of  these. 

The  language  factor  in  cotn prehen- 
sion. Oiie  of  the  major  problems  in 
assessing  reading  coinprelien>ion  is  to 
difTerenliate  between  the  factors  which 
are  involved  in  language  accpiisition 
and  those  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  diiTiculties  encouiitered  in 
reading  comprehension.  As  yet,  re- 
search has  revealed  few  of  the  difTer- 
ences  betwceii  the  spoke;i  and  written 
language.  Linguists  ha\e  frequently 
commented  upon  this,  but  only  re- 
cently have  some  of  them  begun  to 
indicate,  hi  sufficient  detail,  the  na- 
ture  of  the  difference  between  spoken 
and  written  language.  Abercroiiibie's 
comments  (/)  are  particul.irly  perti 
neiit  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  written 
language  which  may  inhibit  coiiipre 
heiLsion.  There  still  remains  a  \et 
larger  problem  -  that  of  the  nature  oi 
vc  bal  iiiiderstaiidiiig  as  a  whole.  As 
Russell  (77)  pointed  out,  this  area  has 
received  scant  attenlitjii,  possibly  be- 
cause the  complexity  of  the  field  is  j>o 
great  that  few  lia\e  attempted  to  un- 
derstand what  is  still  intrinsically  a 
nivstery  of  how  thought  iscoii\e\ed  b> 
\\miJs  from  one  human  being  to  an- 
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other.  Again,  the  recent  work  of  sev- 
eral psychologists  ui  the  area  of  lan- 
guage and  cognition  may  begin  to  yieUl 
much  pertinent  uiformalion  for  future 
researchers  in  reading. 

The  general  factors  in  reading  com* 
prehension.  One  of  the  earliest  dis- 
tiiiLlions  made  as  a  result  of  research 
findings  was  that  critical  reading  abili- 
ties were  distinct  from  general  reading 
abilities.  Fairly  early,  too,  it  was  es- 
tablished that  though  there  was  a  iuiiii- 
mal  general  factor  in  reading  coiiipre- 
lieiisioii,  major  differences  arose  with 
respect  to  reading  in  various  content 
fields.  This  has  more  recently  Ixjen 
reinforced  by  Davis'  research  (6).  It 
is  oinious  that  as  far  as  cognitive  pro- 
cesses arc  concerned,  each  siibstantivc 
field  of  knowledge  wmII  present  differ- 
ent modes  of  1 1  linking  when  presented 
in  written  form.  One  other  factor  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  cognitive  nature  of 
the  writer's  thought  does  not  iiecess«ir- 
il)  elicit  an  identical  mode  of  thought 
response  in  the  reader.  This  has 
rarely  been  investigated  in  depth,  al- 
though several  pieces  of  research, 
mostly  still  uiipublish.ed  in  the  form  of 
doctoral  dissertations,  indicate  that 
this  is  prolKibly  so.  A  major  factor  in 
comprehension  errors  committed  by 
readers  may  be  their  failure  to  be  able 
to  identify  or  emphathize  with  the 
thought  of  the  writer.  A  further  prob- 
lem occurs  too,  in  that  there  may  be 
cog!iiti\e  lunitatioiis  of  the  reader  in 
terms  either  of  his  developmental  ma- 
turity or  of  his  unfamiliarity  with  the 
topic  of  the  material. 

.S<*\eral  in\estigatioiis  liave  focused 
on  the  type  of  problems  that  ap|)ear  to 
affect  the  quality  of  coinprelieiisioii.  It 
is  proposed  here  to  look  at  them  in 
terms  of  probleiiis  which  appear  to  be 
Hiherent  ni  the  material  .and  those 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  reader. 

The  problems  inherent  i\  the  mate- 
rial.  The  genre  or  type  of  presenta- 
tion which  the  author  chooses  to  use, 
in  addition  to  the  constraints  of  the 
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cogmtive  discipline  under  which  he  is 
operating,  may  present  many  problems 
to  readers  who  are  unaware  of  the  na 
ture  and  impact  of  these  controlling 
factors.  Not  only  the  substantive  con- 
tent but  the  level  and  concentration  of 
concept  preseiitation  may  also  form  a 
barrier.  The  tone  of  the  writer,  hi.s  at- 
titnde^towards  both  his  snbject  and  the 
reader,  all  apparently  affect  the  level  of 
comprehension.  Again,  several  stndies 
have  suggested  this,  but  few  have  ex- 
amined the  qnestion  in  snfficient  detail 
so  that  only  generalizations  which  are 
so  vague  that  they  are  almost  imposhi- 
ble  to  translate  into  direct  practice  can 
beniade. 

Factors  tvithin  the  reader.  Thongh 
studies  lie  re  are  more  nnmerous,  even 
these  are  not  very  extensive.  The  re- 
sults suggest  that  not  only  intelligence, 
but  appropriate  levels  of  cognitive  de- 
velopnient,  including  vocabulary  and 
concept  formation,  are  prerecpiisitcs  to 
comprehension.  Several  years  ago, 
Russell  {IS)  suggested  that  "in  all 
probability  an  inadeqnale  \ocabnlar}  is 
the  greatest  single  cause  for  failure  to 
read  with  com{)rehension  in  either  the 
general  or  technical  field."  Research 
since  has  substantiated  tins  commeiu 
in  detail,  but  fnrther  work  has  also 
shown  that  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
vocabulary  dep^jnds  upon  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  meaning  as  well  as  on 
the  ability  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  use  or  in  context  (//). 

Several  recent  studies  have  shown 
how  comprehension  is  subject  to  the 
biases  and  attitudes  of  the  reader  and 
that  such  prejudices  may  be  a  product 
of  the  total  environment,  both  within 
and  without  the  schools  vvhkh  sur- 
round the  child.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  both  the  interest  and  the 
purposes  of  the  reader  will  affect  the 
level  of  his  comprehension.  While 
single  studies  have  revealed  this,  there 
is  not  sufficient  weight  of  evidence,  as 
yet,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
^nnt  of  determining  bias,  attitndes,  hi- 


terest,  purposes,  or  prejudices,  and 
how  to  influence  this.  There- are  still 
not  sufficieiu  cunuilative  research  re- 
sults upon  which  we  can  proceed  with 
security. 

Some  recent  research,  with  respect 
to  the  factors  within  the  individnal 
reader,  has  attempted  to  examine  the 
hnpact  of  the  psychological  notion  of 
cognitive  style,  and  to  attempt  to  as* 
bes.s  how  this  will  reflect  the  ability  of 
the  reader  to  read  critically  or  iiide* 
pendently  (72). 

One  of  the  most  productive  ways  of 
aiialy/.ing  problems  encountered  by 
readers,  either  within  the  material  or 
in  themselves,  has  been  to  analyze  the 
errors  that  readers  make.  It  has  been 
in  this  area,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  that  ingenious  attempts  have 
been  made,  hicUiding  the  retrospec- 
tive and  introspective  coiiinieiUs  of  the 
readers  themselves  on  the  processes 
that  they  appeared  to  be  using  as  tU  / 
read. 

Problems  of  measurement,  A  ma- 
jor deterrent  to  research  in  cognition 
and  readuig  has  been  the  multitude  of 
problems  involved  in  devising  appro- 
priate measures.  Most  of  tl»,e  tradi- 
tional standardized  tests  do  not  mea- 
sure the  type  of  cognitive  thinkhig  pro- 
cess that  is  involved  in  such  activii.V 
as  critical  reading.  As  a  result,  most 
investigators  have  been  compelled  to 
devise  their  own  measuring  histru- 
iiieiits.  Though  these  liave  usually 
been  very  carefully  constructed  and 
have  been  checked  for  reliability,  the 
nature  of  the  validity  of  these  tests  is 
not  always  clear  cut.  Since  construct 
validity  requires  an  accumulation  of 
information,  and  this  is  obviously  lack* 
iiig,  the  problems  become  compounded 
Most  researchers  develop  their  objec- 
tives or  hypotheses  and  then  construct 
tests  which  will  measure  these  specifi- 
cally. Few  researchers,  however,  have 
attempted  to  use  tests  devi*  ed  by  other 
researchers,  arguuig  that  *  :ey  are  not 
appropriate    to   their    particular  re- 
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search.  Tlie  time  has  come  when  it  is 
essential  tliat  some  more  general  mea- 
sures which  have,  greater  pertinence  to 
:thc  cognitive  processes  in  reading 
must  be  developed.  A  further  problem 
arises  in. assessing  the  validity  of  the 
tests  because  of  the  problem  of  the  na- 
ture of  general  cognitive  processes,  and 
type  of  transfer  froni  these  processes 
to  those  which  niay  be  involved  in 
reading. 

An  even  more  difficult  problem  with 
respect  to  measurement  may  arise 
from  the  nature  or  type  of  response  by 
which  we  nieasure  achievement.  For 
the  most  part,  the  response  mode  is 
that  of  asking  questions.  It  has  been 
well  documented  that  these  interroga- 
tive techniques  niay,  in  fact,  structure 
the  respondent's  thinking  and  thus  his 
reaction  to  what  he  reads.  There  have 
been  some  attempts  to  use  such  things 
as  the  'cloze'  procedure  {13)  or  to  ask 
general  questions  which  are  o\ytx\ 
ended  «ihd  do  not  require  a  single  cor- 
rect answer.  It  would  seein,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  need  of  ingenuity 
in  devising  not  only  more  appropriate 
tests,  but  more  appropriate  response 
modes  for  measuring  comprehension. 

Furthermore,  there  are  problems 
prevalent  in  the  majority  of  research 
with  respect  to  sampling,  both  of  read- 
ers and  the  type  of  cognitive  behavior 
appropriate  to  the  differing  reading 
materials.  It  would  api)ear  that  effec- 
tive research  should  include  as  many 
variables  as  possible.  A  more  exten- 
sive repertoire,  which  would  cover  the 
multiplicity  of  cognitive  behaviors  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  wider  variety  and 
content  of  reading  matter,  is  essential. 

The  inference  of  reading  instruction 
on  the  ability  to  read  critically.  Much 
of  the  "practical*'  research  has  concen- 
trated on  attempting  to  devise  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  structures  which 
attempt  to  improve  the  cognitive  pro- 
cesses and,  particularly,  critical  think- 
ing involved  in  reading.  In  recent 
vears,  the  work  of  Lundsteen  (11), 
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Wolf,  et  al.,  (27),  and  Covington  (5) 
should  l)e  noted.  They  have  all  care- 
fully develoi)ed  not  only  materials  but 
methods,  including  specific  lesson 
structures.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  control  for  such  factors  as  the  Haw- 
tliorne  effect  and  card  stacking,  since 
there  has  been  abundant  evidence  that 
it  is  the  teacher  rather  than  either  the 
materials  or  methods  that  has  tiie 
greatest  impact  upon  reading  achieve- 
ment. One  of  the  most  rewarding 
practical  results  would  be  the  observa- 
tions of  the  teacher :;learning  processes 
that  have  occurredjn  the  experimental 
classrooms.  The  focus  on  this  area 
might  yield  infoi  motion  which  is  most 
easily  translated  into  suggestions  for 
classroom  practice  bui,  hopefully, 
would  also  indicate  the  ways  in  which 
cognitive  ^  development  takes  place 
through  the  posing  of  cognitive  inter- 
vention and  arousal  of  cognitive  disso- 
nance. The  latter  has  been  suggested 
by  psychologists  as  an  important  factoi 
in  progressive  cognitive  development. 
Again,  carefully  documented  evidence 
about  what  is  really  liappening  in  the 
classrooms  is  essential  to  more  effec- 
tive suggestions  for  lesson  planning. 

Research  in  cognitive  processes  or 
reading  processes.  There  apoears  to 
be  onfusion  In  research  as  to  whether 
cognitive  processes  or  reading  pro- 
cesses and  cognition  are  being  investi- 
gated. It  is  frequently  stated  that  pro- 
cess is  under  scrutiny  wiiereas,  in  fact, 
what  is  occurring  is  that  achievement 
in  comprehension  is  being  checked 
under  a  variety  of  conditions.  The 
lack  of  recognition  that  there  may  be 
differences  between  the  process  and 
the  apparent  product  bedevils  much  of 
the  research  findings. 

^  general,  tlien,  a  great  deal  of  the 
research,  both  results  and  methodol- 
ogy, rarely  leads  to  more  appropriate 
and  specific  leciuiiques  for  teaching  in 
the  classroom.  We  need  extensive  and 
intensive  "k  in  investigating  the 
processes  a^  ^ach,  not  only  to  increase 
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our  fundamental  knowledge  about 
reading,  but  as  a  surer  way  of  de\ibing 
more  effic«icious  techniques. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  lack,  at  this 
time,  is  a  comprehensive  and  satisfying 
theory  of  theories  of  reading  which 
will  attempt  to  collate  all  facets  and 
will  suggest  the  appropriate  interrela- 
tionships. Current  attempts  at  model 
making  are  to  be  applauded,  but  each 
of  these  models  usually  starts  from  one 
orientation  and  rarely  builds  upon  pre- 
vious research:  Nor  does  it  integrate 
the  many  disparities  of  research  find- 
ing. This  may  be  asking  too  much  at 
this  stcige  in  our  development,  but  at 
least  we  might  begin  to  try.  Sophis- 
tication in  research  is  increasing,  par- 
ticularly  the  use  that  now  can  be 
made  pf  computers  to  account  for  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  variables. 
If  this  is  coupled  with  ingenuity  in 
creating  measures  and  penetrating  re- 
flective insights  into  relationships  of 
many  of  the  facets  indicated  here,  and 
if  this  is  backed  by  careful  research  re- 
porting, we  might  encompass  a  major 
breakthrough. 

Implications  for  classroom 
practice 

Though  the  findingb  of  the  research 
are  sparse,  some  bear  directly  on  class- 
room practice.  All  the  extant  research 
"^hows  that  it  is  necessar>  to  begin  to 
develop  aptitudes,  attitudes  and  abili- 
ties, wliich  hopefully,  will  mature  into 
cognitive  activities  basic  to  the  reading 
of  more  complex  material.  Such 
training  must  begin  jis  early  jis_  grade 
one. 

A  corollary  of  this  conchision  ap- 
pears to  be  that  te.icliing  and  learning 
must  be  directed  towards  systematic, 
sequential  development  of  these  cogni- 
tive skills.  It  would  appear  that  the 
skills  development  fall  into  two  major 
areas.  The  first  is  concerned  with 
eliciting  the  type  of  thought  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  level  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  inherent  in  the 


material.  This  includes,  of  course,  the 
establishing  of  an  extensive  vocabulary 
but  also  ensuring  breadth  and  depth  of 
understanding  of  the  concepts  en- 
shrined in  words.  Moreover,-  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  complexity  of 
language  often  reflects  corresponding 
complexity  of  thought,  and-  children 
must  be  made  conscious  of  this.  In 
particular,  a  recent  study  (15)  has 
shown  how  important  it  is  that  chil- 
dren understand  fully  the  meanings  of 
the  function  words  or  connectives 
vv^hich  frequently  are  the  signposts  to 
thinking.  Unless  the  child  underr 
stands  the  implications  of  such  words 
as  if.,  because,  while,  and  although,  he 
will  inevitably  misconstrue  meaning. 
Awareness  of  the  depth  of  meaning 
matures  very  slowly  in  children,  but 
again,  a  beginning  must  occur  in  the 
early  grades. 

The  odier  area  in  which  research 
lends  itself  to  systematic  development 
is  the  cultivation  of  judgment,  the 
means  by  which  statements  are  as- 
sessed. Wolf  (21)  has  indicated  that 
it  is  possible  to  start  with  elementary 
aspects  of  logic  and  introduce  these  in 
successive  ways  throughout  -the  ele- 
mentary school.  But  we  then  need  to 
make  certain  that  this  is  practiced  and 
applied  continuously  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Tiie  abilit)^  to  recognize  the  relevant 
and  irrelevant  in  statements,  to  be  able 
to  recognize  or  define  by  himself  the 
problem  or  topic  of  the  discourse,  is 
also  important.  Too  frequently,  hovv- 
ever.  we  have  not  allowed  our  pupils  to 
come  to  their  own  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  this,  but  have  allowed  ihem  to 
reach  a  decision  merely  by  choosing 
the  alternatives,  in  reply  to  a  multiple 
choice  question.  In  addition,  lessons 
need  to  be  devised  which  will  enable 
students  to  detect  the  tone  and  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  both  towards  the 
topic  and  the  re<ider.  The  reader  must 
also  learn  to  eviiluate  the  source  and 
assess  the  values  of  this  particular 
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.    writer.  Perhaps  more  than  anything, 
However,  the  reader  innst  be  taught  to 
*!kho\y  thyself,"  to  know  his  own  prej- 
udices, his  own  biases,  and  the  proba- 
.bie  causes  . of  his-  misconceptions.  He 
-    must  make  judgments  of  ideas,  argu- 
ments, and  conclusions  in  the  light  of 
:his  .other  experiences  but  must  try  to 
(16  ;:thjs,  as  objectively  and  dispassion- 
ately^ as  ppssible.    Yet,  we  should 
never  ignore  the  fact  that  reading,  it- 
self i  is  an  e.\ periehce. 

Another  area  to  which  we  must  ask 
teachers  to zapply  their  creativity  is  in 
ithe  e.xploration  "of  a  variety  of  means 
;f6r  eliciting,  comprehension.  Tradi- 
tionally, questions  are  the  most  fre- 
quently iised  method.  Questions  may 
be  posed  by  the  te.xtbook  or  by  the 
teacher.  Creative  questioning  by  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  best  known  ways, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways,  of  ensuring  good  compre- 
hension. In  addition,  however,  we 
must  train  children  to  ask  their  own 
questions.  The  art  of  the  self-posed 
question  is  the  key  to  good  reading. 
After  all,  in  the  normal  reading  situa- 
tion no  e.Kternal  questions  are  asked. 
From  the  earliest  grades,  children 
should  be  taught  to  question  them- 
selves and  the  material  as  they  read. 

Moreover,  the  questions  asked  by 
th**  teacl»er  should  have  a  greater 
depth  and  variety.  Teachers  need  to 
ask  questions  designed  to  check 
whether  or  not  the  child  is  accurate  in 
the  information  he  gathers  from  the 
printed  page.  We  should  also  make 
certain— tliat-these—accuracy_. quest  ions, 
are  interspersed  with  questions  to 
*  which  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  an- 
swers, though  there  may  be  better  an- 
swers, or  alternatively,  that  answers 
may  be  better  or  worse,  depending 
upon  a  legitimate  differing  interpreta- 
tion. This  difference  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  e.Ktent  of  awareness  of  the 
silent  clues  to  meaning. 

This  capacity  implies  an  attitude  of 
g*H  which  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
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young  children,  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  will  allow  them  to  hold  in  appo- 
sition two  conflicting  ideas  before  they 
come  to  a  decision  about  them.  The 
ability  to  withstand  ambivalence  is 
possibly  a  developmental  trait.  There 
is  some  evidence,  however,  that  train- 
ing will  improve  this  ability, .  Rigidity 
in  thinking  may  be  one  result  of  the 
over- insistence  upon  right  and  wrong 
answers.  Sometimes,  there  are  no 
right  and  wrong  ansv»'ers,  but  a  child 
should  know  when  either/or  answers 
are  called  for,  and  when  hierarchial 
possibilities  e.xist. 

Teachers  also  need  to  recognize  that 
other  means  of  ensuring  comprehen- 
sion are  possible.  Outlining,  summa- 
rizing, precis  writing,  or  just  the  oral 
or  written  e.xplanation  of  the  content 
of  the  story  is  often  revealing. 
Teachers  should  b^xome  inventive  in 
devising  their  own  means  of  checking 
comprehension.  Leaving  a  story  un- 
finished and  getting  the  children  to 
suggest  possible  endings  frequently 
means  that  the  reader  needs  to  have 
understood  a  good  deal  of  the  material. 

Some  material  is  now  becoming 
available  which  treats  directly  some  as- 
pects of  critical  reading,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  establish  both  a  hier- 
archy and  sequence  (5, 11^21). 

We  must  ensure  that  thinking  is  dt 
veloped  in  terms  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent thinking  modes.  This  demands 
tluit  we  teach  for  transfer  from  one 
subject  matter  to  another.  We  must 
teach  the  fact  that  e.xplanation  and  tlie 
-  nature.  oL  the  jTiethodplpgy_of_ejiqiiiry_ 
will  differ  according  to  each  particular 
content  field.  We  might  show  how 
descriptions  vary  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
science  and  literature,  in  social  studies 
and  in  mathematics.  This  can  often  be 
done  by  use  of  direct  comparison  and 
contrasting  of  paragraphs  and  passages 
with  the  same  theme  presented  differ- 
ently. But  we  must  also  ensure  that  a 
variety  of  materials,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, advertisements,  and  letters  are 
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used.  This  \ariety  of  <*.\pobure  to  dif- 
fering luateri.iU  apptMr^  to  result  in 
greater  flexibilitv  and  specificity  of 
response  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Wide  reading  alone  is  not  enough — it 
must  be  accompanied  by  understand- 
ings appropriate  to  the  content. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  cannot  aabume 
that  mere  ex|K)sure  to  answering  ques- 
tions designed  to  assesb  conipreheiiMon 
will  aiitomatically  ensure  that  this 
takes  place.  Each  skill  needs  constant 
attention  aiid  needs  to  be  applied  at 
different  levels  according  to  the  diffi- 
cuity  of  the  content.  One  of  the  inoat 
insightful  ways  that  have  been  used  to 
gain  information  about  the  process  is 
the  examination  of  the  errors  made  in 
comprehension.  This  examination  of 
errors  and  the  suggestion  that  students 
should  defend  their  answers,  are  very 
productive  ways  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 

Conclusion 

The  complexity  and  enormity  of  the 
problem  of  investigating  the  higher 
mental  processes  in  reading  may  have 
been  the  factor  that  has  prevetited 
much  research  in  this  area.  In  the 
past  decade,  more  psychologists  have 
begun  to  tackle  the  problem,  and  this 
has  been  reflected  in  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  investigate 
this  in  reading.  Since  the  topic  is  so 
wide,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the 
small  amouiu  of  rescarcii  yet  extant,  to 
enumerate  all  the  implications. 

The  problem  seems  to  have  been 
tackled^ in  Xwo^vvays.  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways clear  which  factor  is  the  one 
which  is  t*ic  most  efficaciou.s.  One 
thing  that  has  emerged  is  that  chil- 
dren's thinking  can  be  improved.  It  is 
not  yet  possil)le  to  assert,  however, 
whether  one  can  improve  children's 
thinking  through  reading,  or  whether 
children's  reading  improves  through 
improved  tliinking.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
redundant  (fnestion.  Yet,  we  must  en- 
courage researchers  to  continue  to  ex- 


plore this  realm  of  research,  because 
ti.e  .^kill  of  comprehensive  comprehen- 
Mon  in  today's  technological  world  is 
becoming  more  important. 

Iimerson  once  wrote  that  "it  is  the 
good  reader  that  makcb  a  good  book/* 
hut  the  quality  of  thinking  in  good 
books  may  be  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  thin'  ing  which  the  good  reader 
brings  to  that  book.  I  can  oidy  para- 
phrase Teimyson  in  my  own  reaction 
to  this  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
research  **is  an  archway  where 
through  gleams  that  iintravelled  world 
whose  margins  fade  ever  and  ever 
when  I  move." 
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Educational  Survey  to  Detemine 

Reading  Disabilities 
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ON  MAY  1,  1966,  an  esea  Title  III 
planning  grant  was  awarded  to  the 
Washington  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Sandersville,  Georgia.  The 
grant  was  entitled,  "Developing  a  Pilot 
Reading  Program."  Twelve  school 
systems,  through  an  organized  advi- 
sory board,  participated  in  the  project 
planning  and  research. 

The  survey 
A  reading  survey  encompassing 
these  twelve  school  systems  was  made 
to  determine  the  extent  of  reading  dis- 
abilities of  children  in  grades  four 
through  seven  in  this  rural  central 
Georgia  area.  Pertinent  information 
on  1 1.31 1  children  in  the  area  was 
coded  by  grades  withiii  schools.  A 
formula  taken  from  page  77  of  the 
1957  edition  of  Reading  DiQijoulties: 
Tlieir  Diagnosis  and  Correjotion,  writ- 
ten by  Guy  L.  Bond  and  Miles  A. 
Tinker,  was  used  to  determine  reading 
expectancy  levels.  The  results  of  this 
formula,  IQ  times  the  number  of  years 
in  school  plus  one,  were  subtracted 
from  adjusted  reading  achievement 
scores.  Reading  achievement  was  mea- 
sured by  standardized  tests.  The  tests 
used  were  the  tests  regularly  admin- 
istered by  the  system  and,  therefore, 
differed  in  the  various  systems.  The 
results  indicated  the  number  of  years 
of  ability  or  disability  of  each  student 
in  reading. 
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All  tests  were  administered  during 
the  1965-1966  school  year  and  tlie  fall 
of  1966.  All  coding  was  done  during 
the  summer  arid  the  fall  of  1966. 
Years  in  school  were  tallied  as  whole 
iiiimbers ;  however,  testing  was  done  at 
different  intervals  of  the  year.  The 
adjustment  in  achievement  was,  there- 
Jfofe,,  necessary.  A  ratio  and  propor- 
tion formula  was  used  to  arrive  at  an 
^idjus'ted-achievement  for  each  student. 
The  adjustment  was  made  using  the 
formula:  years  in  school  at  the  time  of 
the  test  (to  the  nearest  tenths)  was  to 
the  score  earned  on  the  test,  as  the 
number  years  completed  in  school  was 
to  X.  For  example,  if  a  student  com- 
pleting his  foiutli  year  in  school  in 
June  of  1966  was  given  the  ^ichieve- 
nient  test  wiien  he  had  been  in  school 
3.8  years,  and  the  achievement  score 
was  4.2,  the  fonnula  would  then  state 

3.8  :  4.2  =  4.0  :  X 
3.8X  =  16.8 
X  =  4.4 

4.4  =  Adjusted  .•\chievement  Score 

All  achievement  scores  were  ad- 
justwl  by  a  computer  in  this  manner. 
Since  pacing  not  only  varied  from  stu- 
dent to  student,  but  from  time  to  time 
for  the  same  students,  the  adjustment 
in  achievement  is  recognized  as  a  limi- 
tation of  this  research  study. 

Tests  administered 
In  nine  systems  the  California 
Achievement  Tests  were  administered, 
while  in  the  other  systems  either 
Metropolitan  Achievement.  Stanford 
Achievement,  or  Iowa  Bas«c  Reading 


Achievement  tests  were  given.  iq 
.scores  were  obtained  from  Califorma 
Short- Fonn  Test  of  ^^ental  Maturity 
in  ten  systems;  Otis  Quick  Scoring 
Mental  Ability  Tests  and  the  Henmon- 
Nelson  Tests  of  Mental  Ability  were 
used  in  the  two  other  systems. 

Results  of  the  survey 
Due  to  differences  in  tests  adminis- 
tered, data  were  handled  separately  for 
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each  system.  Educators  viewed  only 
the  results  of  the  study  for  their  own 
systems.  It  was  never  a  purpose  of 
this  research  to  compare  systems ; 
therefore,  the  results  for  this  research 
study  have  been  combined  and  are  thus 
being  presented  as  a  single  study. 

According  to  the  survey  7,940  of  the 
children  (approximately  t*vO-thirds} 
were  disabled  readers ;  2,823  (appro.xi- 
mately  one-fourth)  were  disabled  by 
more  than  one  and  one-half  years.  All 
fourth  grade  students  whose  disabili- 
ties were  greater  than  one  year  and 
five  months,  fifth  grade  students  whose 
disabilities  were  greater  than  one  year 
and  seven  months,  and  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grade  children  whose  disabilities 
were  greater  than  two  years,  were 
listed  separately  by  schools.  Table  1 
gives  the  complete  results  from  all  sys- 
tems. 

Limitations  of  the  research 
In  addition  to  the  adjusted  achieve- 
ments, other  limitations  were  noted. 
Among  these  were  the  use  of  group  in- 
telligence tests,  the  fact  that  tests  were 
administered  by  different  persons,  and 
the  distortion  of  expectancy  levels  for 
students  below  and  above  the  normal 
range  of  intelligence. 

Comparison  wi>h  national  norms 
The  average  adjusted  reading 
achievement  of  the  children  in  grade 
four  (3.9)  was  found  to  be  3»6  or 
three  months  below  the  national  norm. 
Reading  achievement  in  grade  five 
(4.9)  was  4.5  or  four  montIis„below_ 
*  the  national  norm.  Children's  average 
reading  achievement  in  giade  six 
(5.9)  was  5.1  or  eight  months  below 
the  national  norm.  In  grade  seven 
(6.9)  the  ave;'?  e  reading  achievement 
was  5.8  or  one  year  and  one  month 
below  the  norm  for  the  nation.  The 
comparisons  with  national  norms  were 
in  relation  to  the  average  adjusted 
reading  achievement  scores. 
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Severely  Disabled  Readers 
Other  Disabled  Readers 
Able  Readers 


Program  planned 
As  project  personnel,  the  advisory 
board,  administrators,  and  cnrricnlum 
directors  .studied  the  re»ult»  ot  the  sur- 
vey, answers  were  sought  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  reading 
ability  of  these  children  and  other  chil- 
dren with  similar  problems.  Although 
a  preventive  program  was  desired,  it 
was  evident  that  some  trcatme  t  must 
be  given  for  tho.^o  students  who  were 
severely  disabled  readers.  Therefore, 
along  with  concentrated  planning  to- 
ward in-service  programs,  an  experi- 
mental study  was  undertaken  with 
twenty-six  dis^-bled  readers. 

Selection  of  participants 
^'^-Jtcria  for  selection  of  the  students 
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to  participate  in  the  study  were  three- 
fold. 

1.  They  were  enrolled  in  grades  four 
throUAh  seven  in  the  school  chosen  as 
the  demonstration  school. 

2.  Students  of  gracl'  four  were  identified 
as  being  disabled  by  more  than  one 
year  and  five  months;  students  in 
grade  five  by  more  than  one  year  and 
seven  months ;  and  students  in  grader 
six  and  seven  by  more  than  two  years. 

3  All  students  were  identified  as  pos- 
sessinc'  "average"  or  "above  average" 
intel.-«:tual  abilities.  Average^  or 
above  average  is  used  to  mean  iQ's  of 
children  that  have  been  measured  as 
being  90  or  above. 

Classroom  teachers  were  informed 
of  the  selected  population  according  to 
the  data  available  from  the  educational 
survey.  They  were  asked  to  submit 
the  names  of  other  students  they  be- 
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lieved  would  also  belong  to  the  selected 
population.  All  students  selected  were 
administered  the  reading  section  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  for  addi- 
tibiial  evaluation.  Twenty-six  stu- 
dents \vei*e  thus  chosen  as  belonging  to 
the  identified  population  The  second 
achievement  tests  adiniin'stered  were 
used  as  the  pretests  for  the  study. 

Remedial  instruction 
FrpnrSepteniber  1966  to  May  1967, 
between  the  pretests  and  post-tests,  the 
student  received  remedial  instruction 
for  thii*ty  minutes  to  one  hour  for 
three  days  per  week.  Teaching  grouj)s 
ranged  in  size  from  one  to  eight.  The 
number  of  children  most  frequently 
taught  in  one  group  was  five. 

A  variety  of  diagnostic  tests  were 
administered.  The  types  of  tests  used 
were  dei)endent  upon  the  types  of 
problems  noted.  In  general,  an  infor- 
mal interview  was  the  first  step  of  the 
diagnosis.  This  was  usually  followed 
by  an  informal  reading  inventory.  If 
the  students  were  believed  to  be  read- 
ing at.  or  below,  the  third  grade  level, 
a  list  of  Dolch  Service  Words  preceded 
the  informal  reading  inventory  to  as- 
sess sight  vocabulary.  L'^ing  this  data 
and  tlic  data  collected  from  permanent 
records  and  conferring  with  past 
teachers,  clinicians  decided  which 
odier  tests,  if  any.  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Weclisler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children,  Gray  Oral  Rea(lii>g  Test, 
Durrcll  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty, 
Spache  Diagnostic  Reading  Scales, 
-GoLe^Readir^g  Siirxey.  .and/-or  JLowa. 
Work  Suidy  SkilLs  were  aniang  the 
mo.st  u^>cd  testhig  in^trumeiud.  i\ 
Keystone  V^isual  Sur\ey  Telebinocidar 
was  used  to  screen  vision. 

Programs  for  each  student  were  de- 
pendent upon  unifjue  needs  and  inter 
ests.  Diagnosis  wa>  continuous  as 
weaknesses  and  strengths  wore  noted 
at  each  session  The  special  re«iding 
teacher  capitalized  upon  indiv  i  hial 
s|,e  umk  daily  plans  for  each 
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.student.  Each  chiUrs  program  was 
d)  namic.  com|>rehensi\  e,  pragmatic, 
\aried,  indi\  idualistic,  creative,  and 
ne.\ible.  iXttention  was  continuously 
given  to  moti\ation.  While  clwlleng- 
ing  e.Kperiences  were  provided,  all  stu- 
deiu.s  e.\perienced  success.  It  was  re- 
alized that  the  t\\ent>-si.\  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  stud)  had  met  wilH 
failure.  Project  philosophy  was  that 
cominued  failure  resulted  in  more  fail- 
ure, while  an  adequate  amount  of  suc- 
cess resulted  in  more  success. 

The  special  help  given  each  student 
did  not  replace  the  childs  regular 
reading  pn^gram.  It  was  provided  as 
an  e.\tra  ser\  ice  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular classroom  instruction. 

Results  of  the  remedial  program 
Subjecti\el\.  it  was  determhied  that 
the  most  j>o.>iti\e  effect  of  this  aspect 
of  the  re.>earch  w;is  positive  changes  in 
attitudes.  ()bjecti\el\.  it  was  deter- 
mined that  gain.-,  made  were  greater 
than  tho.^e  made  by  tlv  ,tudents  in 
any  other  nine-month  pc.  .od.  The  cri- 
teria for  e\ahiathig  each  student's 
progress  were  in  terms  of  hi.s  prior 
learning  nue  as  compared  to  his  learn- 
ing rate  during  the  e.\perimental  study. 

Ca>e  innnber  one,  a  fourth  grade 
student,  had  been  retained  in  one 
grade  and.  therefore,  had  been  in 
school  for  four  \ears  when  he  was 
given  the  pa'te.st.  The  grade  score 
earned  on  the  pretest  was  v^.O.  .Since 
this  represents  two  }ears  of  achieve- 
meiu  (a  child  begimiing  fir.st  grade  is 
cou,Mdcred  at  1.0),  -he  ha.l  -accum-- 
plished  .SO  fjercent  of  the  achievement 
e.\pectcd  Utt  the  ''average'  child  after 
four  vear.-,  of  .«^cho(jliiig.  It  can  be 
noted  tluit  there  were  eight  months 
and  nine  da\s  betv^en  die  dates  of  the 
prclc>t  <md  post-t^st.  The  time,  how- 
c\er,  has  beei.  alculated  as  though  it 
it  had  Ijeen  ni  le  months.  Case  innn- 
ber one  showed  a  jain  of  m'ne  months 
between  the  two  testing  dates.  If  the 
time  is  con.sidere<l   u  be  m'ne  montlis, 
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the  efficiency  rate  of  achievement  was  by  the  investigators.  The  results  a:e 
fdO  "percent..  The  method  used  for  to  be  viewed  as  gross  interpretations, 
comparing  growth  rates  was  devised        One  student  moved  away  before  the 
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post-tests  were  administered.  Another 
was  dropped  because  of  a  scheduling 
problem.   Table  2  summarizes  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  for  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-four students  remaining  in  the  pro- 
grain  at  the  end  of  the  ^tudy. 
^  Students   listed   as   case  numbers 
twelyej  si:tte6n,  and  twenty  were  gi\en 
:j>retestsjliat  were  too  difficult  in  terms 
of  jnstfuctjonal  levels;  therefoie,  it  ib 
ciiiestibnable  that  they  were  able  to 
.read  the  tests  adequately.   The  scores 
received  were  largely  due  to  chance. 
Jt  has  been  found  that  students  in  the 
lower   (juarfile  make   higher  scores 
when  given  tests  above  their  instruc- 
tional levels  than  when  given  tcbti,  on 
their  histfuctional  levels.    The  more 
difficult  the  tc5t,  the  gi  cater  the  pobsi- 
bility  for  a  higher  chance  score.  Two 
of  the  students,  case  number^  sixteen 
and  twenty,  v/crc  gi\cn  credit  for  more 
correct  answers  on  the  more  difficu* 
itcnis  of  the  test.    The  other  case  in 
point,  cave  number  twelve,  received 
credit  for  approximately  the  same  per- 
centages of  coi  rect  answers  on  all  sec- 
tions of  ail  subtests.   Since  within  sub- 
tests the  skills  mea.stired  become  in- 
creasingly more  difTicult,  the  above 
facts  stated  would  indicate  the  lack  of 
validity  of  te:>ts  given  to  these  stu- 
dents.  According  to  informal  reading 
inventories,     ca^e     number  twehc 
achieved  three  grade  levels  and  cases 
sixteen  and  twenty  achieved  one  grade 
level  and  one  half  grade  level  respec- 
tively    It  is  now  recommended  In 
project   personnel    that   students  be 
gjvcn  reading  achicv  en  tent  tf-sts  appru- 
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priale  for  their  instructional  le\e!s  re 
gardless  of  their  grade  levels.  Such 
modifications  are  being  made  <l\iring 
thn  operational  phase  of  thjs  .special 
reading  program. 

The  avera[,'e  gain  for  all  students  to 
the  nearest  whole  niontli  in  the  eight 
months  and  nine  davs  between  the  pre- 
tests and  post-tesl^  was  nine  months. 
Tlie  average  r«*e  of  grovvt*^  [jrior  to 
S^tember  14,  1966,  ^as  53  percent; 
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tlie  rate  of  growth  for  the  period  be- 
ginnhig  September  14  and  ending  May 
23  was  105  percent.  If  the  three  stu- 
dents in  question  are  deleted  from  the 
study,  the  results  are  quite  significant. 
The  average  gain  to  the  nearest  whole 
month  would  be  eleven  months.  The 
average  rate  of  growth  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 14,  1966,  would  be  53  percent 
and  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  period 
beginning  September  14,  1966,  and 
ending  May  23,  :967,  would  be  122 
percent. 

SuHimary 

The  survey  rt  11,311  st  idents  in 
grades  four'  th/ough  seven  in  twelve 
central  Georgia  rural  scliool  systems 
revealed  that  appioximately  one-fourth 
of  these  students  Vvcre  reading  more 
than  one  and  one4iaIf  years  below 
their  expectancy  levels  as  determined 
by  a  recogiii/ed  formida.  An  experi- 
I  .ental  study  was  undertaken  \vith 
twentv-six  of  the  students  identified  as 
being  severely^  disabled  readers. 
Average  gains,  as  determined  by  stan- 
dardized tests,  for  the  twenty-four  stu- 
dents wiio  received  special  instruction 
for  approximatel>  nine  months  were 
significant.  Average  growth  rates  in 
reading  were  approximately  twice  that 
Made  in  all  previous  school  years. 

Followiiig  the  creation  of  an  aware- 
ne:>s  of  such  a  need,  the  outcomes 
>houId  be  the  invention  of  more  efifec- 
ti\e  teaching  techni(|ueh,  the  demon- 
.tration  of  such  techniques,  and  evi- 
dence that  the  more  successful  meth- 
„Vf:I>.ii*xbeiiig  dccepted  by,  and  adapted 
to,  tlie  larger  educational  community. 
Certain!)  the  stages  of  inquiry  and  in- 
vention were  realised  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966-1967. 

Through  an  esea.  Title  ill  opera- 
tion,*! grant  the  latter  stages  of  devel- 
opment are  presently  being  pursued. 
The  work  herein  presented  was  per- 
formed pur^uant  to  a  grant  from  the 
U.  S.  Ofnce  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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^Research  in  Linguistics  and 
Reading  Instruction : 
Implicatibhs  for  Further 
Research  and  Practice* 


Jeanne  Chall 
Harvard  University 

XINCyiSfs  ARE  RELATIVE  NEWCOMERS 

f6 /eading  instruction.  Not  that  they 
jiidn't  h4ye  sSjhethiiig  to  offer  us  ear- 
lier, but,  somehow,  we  were  not  ready 
tp'listen:t6  them:  When  we  did  listen, 
it  was  to  the  structural  linguists— 
particularly  to  Bloomfield  and  Fries— 
aVHo  addressed  themselves  primarily  to 
pfqblejrns  q^^^  beginning  reading,  and 
rhofe  specifically  to  problems  of  word 
-  recognition. 

^  We  started  to  take  linguistics  seri- 
6usl>r.after  Flesch  (18)  cited  the  earlier 
works  of  Bloomfield  (7)  in  his  call  for 
return  to  phonics  as  the  way  to  start, 
although  Bloomfield  himself  was  just 
as  opposed,  to  phonic  methods  as  he 
vras  to  the  prevailing  look-say  meth- 
ods. It  Is  significant  to  note  however, 
that  Bloomfield's  beginning  reading 
program,  coauthored  by  Clarence 
Barnhart,  was  not  published  until 
1961.  although  it  had  been  used  exper- 
imentally in  some  schools  since  the 
1930's.  Also,  Fries'  Linguistics  and 
Reading  did  hot  appear  until  1962,  and 
his  reauing  program  was  not  published 
vmtil  1965. 

Bloomfield  and  Fries  shared  certain 
views  about  reading  and  its  relation  to 
 spoken  language.    Both  subscribed  to 


the  primacy  of  sppfeen  over  wrftten 
language;  the  written  form  being  es- 
sentially a  visual  representation  of  the 
spoken  form.  In  alphabetic  languages, 
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♦I  wish  to  thank  the  following  friends, 
students,  and  colleagues  for  their  aid  in  call- 
ing my  attention  to  important  references,  for 
their  helpful  suggestions,  and  for  engaging 
with  me  in  the  dialogue  I  heeded  befo;e  I 
could  write  the  paper:  Margaret  Bullowa, 
"Audrey  Toan  Edwards,  Joanne  Robinson 
MiVcheli,  Herbert  Simons,  and  Joel  Wcin- 


the  letters  stand  for  speech  sounds. 
Thus,  for  the  native  speaking  child 
who  already  has  considerable  com-  , 
mand  of  the  vocabulary  and  syp*'»x  of 
his  language,  learning  to  read  is  pri- 
marily learning  the  code — or  the  al- 
phabetic principle— i.e.,  which  letters 
represent  which  sounds. 

Alphabetic  languages,  however,  are 
more  or  less  regular ;  there  is  a  greater 
or  lesser  consistency  between  their  dis- 
tinctive  speech   sounds  (phonemes) 
and  the  letters  used  to  represent  them 
(graphemes).  Italian,  for^example,  is 
quite  regular  while  Englisii  is  compar- 
atively irregular.    Thus,  according  to 
these  linguists,  learning  to  read  En- 
glish presents  an  additional  hurdle  to 
the  beginner.    This  hurdle  becomes 
even  greater,  they  postulated,  when  the 
beginning  reading  materials  use  high 
frequency  words  that  contain  different 
spellings  for  the  same  sounds  and  dif- 
ferent sounds  for  the  same  spellings, 
and  when  the  major  focus  in  teaching 
is  on  directing  the  child's  attention  to 
the  content  of  what  is  read. 

To  simplify  the  process  of  learning 
to  read,  each  believed  that  the  lin- 
guist's contribution  lay  in  identifying 
the  basic  speech  sounds  of  English  and 
establishing  the  relationships  between 
these  sounds  and  the  letters  that  are 
most  commonly  used  to  represent 
them.  With  his  information,  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  program  the  first 
steps  in  order  to  facilitate  the  learning 
of  the  alphabetic  principle. 

Now  the  crucial  question  for  reading 
instruction  t<;  how  these  linguistic  data 
are  to  be  used.   Knowing  that  certain 


sounds  are  more  often  spelled  in  cer- 
tain ways,  and  knowing  that  certain 
sound-letter  correspondences  are  more 
frequent  than  others  does  not  automat- 
ically lead  to  decisions  regarding  pro- 
gramming and  teaching  procedures— 
i.e.,  when  they  are  to  be  taught  and 
hoiv  they  are  to  be  taught  As  we 
knew  from  the  reading  programs  pro- 
duced by  Bloomfield  [Bloomfield  and 
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Bariiliart  (8,  9)]  and  later  by  Fries 
(21),  tliey  chose  to  teacli  the  most  fre- 
quent and  most  regular  correspon- 
dences first.  They  also  assumed  that 
tlie  best  way.  to  teach  them  was  in 
words  carefully  selected  to  permit  the 
learner  to  discover  for  himself  the  rela 
itipns  between  the  letters  and  bonn<l> 
They  were  opposed  to  isolating 
sqiinds,  to  giving  direct  instriiction  in 
letter-soimd  i*elations,  and  to  the  teach- 
ing of  rules.  Tliey  were  also  op|X)se(l 
to  the  iise  of  pictures  and  to  encourag- 
ing the  child's  use  of  context  clues, 
since  they  might  distract  the  begin  ler 
from  the  major  task — paying  close  at- 
tention to  the  letters.  They  also  be- 
lieved that  the  words  used  in  the  con- 
iiected  reading  matter  for  the  beginner 
should-  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
correspondences  prc\;ously  tanght. 
Only  gradually,  as  each  "spelling  pat- 
tern" is  mastifred  by  reading  orally 
words  containing  a  pattern,  is  another 
introduced. 

There  are  some  minor  differences 
between  the  Bloomfield  and  Fries  be- 
ginning reading  programs.  Essentially, 
however,  they  are  similar  when  com- 
pared to  the  most  widely  used  begin- 
ning reading  programs  of  the  l950*s 
and  I960*s  as  represented  by  the  con- 
ventional basal  readers  \,I2).  The 
Fries  program  puts  more  emphasis  on 
comprehension  (or  reading  for  mean- 
ings) than  does  the  Bloomfield,  but 
it  contains  the  same  kind  of  cc 
nected  rending  matter.  In  thr  I^looin- 
fi'»ld  first  reader,  "Nan  had  a  fat  cat" 
(p.  45),  while  in  t^^e  Fries  Reader  ^ 
'*Dan  can  pat  the  cat"  (p.  36). 

Other  linguists  or  writers  who  based 
their  programs  on  "linguistic  princi- 
ples" drew  somewhat  different  implica- 
tions from  these  linguistic  data  for 
reading  instruction.  Although  they 
agreed  that  beginning  reading  is  esscn 
tially  mastering  a  code,  some  gave  di- 
rect instruction  in  the  sonnd-letter  re- 
lations in  addition  to  controlling  vo- 
r^ittiary  on  spelling  regularity.  Some 


also  Used  pictures  and  introduced  com- 
mon, "irregularly"  spelled  words  ear- 
lier. 

I^ie  choice  of  2vhat,  2vhen,  and  how 
to  program  materials  for  the  optimal 
learning  of  sound-letter  relations  (or 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondences) 
is  not  based  solely  on  linguistic  princi- 
ples, even  though  the  choice  may  have 
been  made  by  a  linguist.  Other  lin- 
guists ha\e  come  up  with.  diiYerent 
ways  of  relating  spelling  to-jpoken  lan- 
guage. But  even  if  we  acce|)t  the 
Bloomfield  or  Fries  uchemes  for  relat- 
ing sound  to  spelling,  the  \*ilidity  of 
their  progrnming  cannot  be  established 
solely  by  linguistic  data  or  theory,  hut 
must  be  tested  ultimately  by  psychol- 
ogical and  educational  e.\periuieuta- 
tion. 

What  is  the  experimental  evidence 
so  far**  Le\in*s  laboratory  e.\peri- 
nieuts  (2(?)  suggest  that  the  Bloom- 
field tvpe  of  programing  of  one  bOund 
for  one  spelling  pattern  may  not  be  op- 
timal ;  i.e.,  mastering  ran,  fan.  Dan, 
then  moving  to  cat,  fat,  rat.  Although 
I  .e\  in  found  that  it  takes  longer  to 
learn  Vxo  rounds  for  one  letter  (e.g., 
to  learn  that  is  pronounced  as  in 
both  (JO  and  ycm)  than  to  learn  one  as- 
sociation at  a  time,  dual -association 
learning  had  greater  transfer  value. 
Thus,  s}  stems  that  teach  single  asso- 
ciations ma)  be  easier  fur  initial  learn- 
ing, hut  tlieir  transfer  value  for  read- 
ing of  iMiglish — where  more  than  one 
bonnd  for  one  letter  or  letter  combina- 
tion occurs — may  be  limited. 

There  is  also  some  older  evidence 
that  direct  teaching  of  letter-sound 
correspondences  helps  most  pupils 
e\en  when  words  are  controlled  on 
spelling  regularity  [Winch  (34)].  A 
more  recent  laboratory  experiment  by 
Bishop  (6)  which  simulated  a  begin- 
ning reading  'situation  using  adult  sub- 
jects, also  .jund  that  direct  teaching  of 
letter-sound  correspondences  help  in 
learning  regularly  spelled  words.  She 
did  find,  however,  tliat  about  half  of 
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the  group.who  did  not  receive  direct 
letter-sound  instruction  were  ahle  to 
make  the  inferences  themselves,  and 
their  performance  was  as  good  us 
those  who  received  direct  instruction 
in  letter-sound  relations.  Thus,  direct 
teaching  of  sound-letter  corrcspon- 
(iences  (phonics)  had  more  transfer 
vaiue,fbut  word  training  did  produce 
sonie  transfer. ' 

What  about  the  linguists'  vic>v  of 
beginning  reading  as  primarily  a  dc- 
codiiig  process?  My  interpretation  of 
the  experimental,  clinical,  and  corre- 
lational studies  from  1912  to  1965 
[Chair,  (12)]  tended  to  confirm  this 
view.  While  there  were  too  few  ex- 
perimental comparisons  of  the  Bloom- 
field  .and  Fries  iyft  programs  with 
others,  i  hypothesized  that  they  ^ou!d 
probably  pro<luce  better  results  than 
.basal  systems  (with  tio  control  of 
sound-letter  relations),  but  not  neces- 
sarily better  results  than  bystcmntic 
phonics  programs  which  also  put 
greater  stress  on^teachin,''  sound-better 
correspondences. 

To  a  certain  exteiit  I  was  not  too  far 
off.  In  his  summary  of  the  usoe  coop- 
erative first  and  second  grade  studies, 
Dykstra  (16)  reported  that  at  the  end 
of  Grades  I  and  2,  the  linguistic  pro- 
grams, when  compared  to  basal  pro- 
grams, tended  to  produce  better  results 
in  word  recognition  and  spelling,  al- 
though no  significant  diiTv-rences  were 
found  in  comprehension. 

However,  a  phonic/lingiustic  ap- 
proach (one  that  taught  sound  letter 

 correspondences  directly  and  u>?ed  il- 

lustrations  as  well  as  words  conirolled 
on  spelling  regularity),  when  corn- 
pared  to  basal  prog»anis,  tended  to 
produce  better  lesults  in  word  recogni- 
tion, spelling,  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion at  the  end  of  Grades  1  and  2. 

Admittedly,  such  large  scale  meth- 
ods comparisons  are  not  the  best  way 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
application  of  linguistic  data  to  reading 
g-^niction,  since  other  variables  may 
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have  possibly  contributed  to  producing 
the  differences  found.  Viewed  over 
the  long  run,  however,  it  appears  that 
some  concern  for  the  programing  of 
)Ound-lctter  correspondences  is  impor- 
tant, at  least  for  beginning  reading  in- 
structio»».  I  quote  from  Dykstra  (16: 
161 )  :  "Control  of  vocabulary,  either  by 
means  of  a  transitions!  alphabet  (ita) 
or  by  means  of  introducing  mitially 
only  regularly  represented  words,  ap- 
pears to  facilitate  ac.|uisition  of  ckill  in 
unlocking  words  and  in  spelling. 
Some  control  of  vocabulary  according 
'tO  phoneme-grapheme  correspondences 
i^  likely  to  be  helpful  in  the  teaching  of 
primary  readir  J  ^^"(1  spelling." 

Mcr**  recent  analyses  of  English 
words  by  linguists  go  considerably  be- 
>oik1  the  siin|>ler  correspondences  pos- 
tulated by  Bloomfield.  Hockett  postu- 
lated an  implicit  inner  level  of  repre- 
sentation involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
literacy,  since  English  written  words 
are  not  a  simple  and  direct  repr<- se  ita- 
tion  of  spoken  words  (there  are  tc>o 
many  cases  in  which  the  spelling  is  »;ot 
predictable  from  the  pronunciation), 
and  English  spoken  words  ure  not  a 
simple  direct  representation  of  written 
words  (there  are  too  many  cases  in 
which  the  pronunciation  is  not  predict- 
able from  the  s|>clling). 

Indeed,  the  compiiter-bastc?  data  re- 
ported by  Hanna  ct  al.,  (24)  on 
sound  to  spelling  correspondences,  and 
by  Vcnezky  and  Weir  (32)  on  spell- 
ing-to-sound correspondence  patterns 
indicates  that  the  relationships  are 
more  complex  than  once  thought  from 
tile  analysis  of  Hlooinncld  andTries. 

Recent  work  by  Chomsky  and  Halle 
(14)  may  lead  to  even  more  complex 
and  powerful  rules  for  the  relations  be- 
tween written  and  spoken  words. 
According  to  their  theoretical  analysis, 
there  is  a  deeper  phoK  logical  explan;» 
tion  for  the  relations  between  the 
.sounds  and  spelling  of  English  than  is 
found  by  comparing  phonemes  with 
giaphcmes.    Indeed,  Chomsky  claims 
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that  whcMi  u!Klerstoo(l  from  the  stand- 
|>oint  oi'  this  dcejkT.  phonological  lc\.»K 
EnglisI'  s|)ellnig  makes  more  i>cll^c 
than  \rc  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
descripitve  Inignists,  since  it  gives  the 
native  s|)eakcr  considerable  syntactic 
and  semantic  information.  Thus,  when 
analyzed  on  a  deeper  level,  retaining 
the  "silent"  g  \i\  si(jn  -xml  the  silent  b 
in  b09nb  makes  sense  when  we  come  to 
the  derivatives  signal  an  I  bombardier. 
He  also  l)e!!eves  the  written  language 
Mc-is  a  life  of  its  own — ^at  a  certain  point 
it  IS  not  a  direct  representation  of  the 
spoken  language,  but  an  en  better 
carrier  of  semantic  and  s}  atactic  infor- 
mation for  speaker^  of  \arious  dialects,. 

When  the  Chomsky- Halle  analysis 
is  completed,  what  will  it  mean  for 
reading  instruction?  Carton  sug- 
gested earlier  tcxiay  that  it  may  bring 
back  a  whule  wurd  or  .sight  approach 
as  die  first  i>tep  in  learning  to  read. 
In  other  wordh,  we  need  not  concern 
ou'^selves  with  teaching  or  program- 
ing siund-letter  correspoiui^Miccs,  It 
could.  howc\er,  mean  a  dilTerent  and 
pcriiaps  more  powerful  kind  of  vocabn- 
lary  control  or  phonic  teaching:  it 
could  mean  that  the  \alue  of  long  aiul 
shori  \o\\el  .'^oundi,  can  be  taught  mure 
eflfectixei^  in  ^ntactic  environments 
such  as  sign  siipuil,  hidt  -hiiliit  n,  bath- 
bathe  than  in  the  traditional  pin-pine, 
cap-cape  contra.sti,  which  ha\e  no  s\n 
tactic  connection.  Since  it  nia\  prove 
difTicidt  to  find  enough  example^  of  the 
bath-bathe  paradigm  ( inain  are  of  the 
type  explain-cxphmatory),  the  que^- 
tjpn  arises  whether  it  would  be  better 
sucli 


to  delay  such  in.st ruction  until  more 
relevant  examples  are  in  the  child's 
spoken  \ocabnlar\,  or  perhap.>  even  to 
de\elop  the  spoken  \ocabular}  in  this 
direction. 

The  broader  implication  of  the  work 
of  Hockett,  and  particularl)  of  Chom 
sky,  is  to  ask  if  the  phonic i,  or  the  5im- 
ple  bOund  letter  corrci^pondencei,  now 
taught  in  the  prcient  "linguii,tic'*  t\pe 
tgoj'rains  is  general   enough?  Or 
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would  Choinj,ky*s  more  sophisticated 
information  a!)(»ut  the  relationships  be- 
tween s|)elling  and  sounds  lead  to  more 
efTecti\e  i>etj>  uf  phonic  principles  and 
sequencing?  It  may  be  that  Chom- 
.sk\\s  deei)er  phonological  rules  will  be 
more  useful  at  later  stages  of  reading 
and  spelling  instruction,  while  die  sim- 
pler, more  nai\e  ones  now  taught  are 
quite  suuable  for  the  berinner. 


The  influence  of  co<itcxt  on  word 
recognition 

The  Chom5»ky-Halle  scheme  sng- 
ge5,t5,  that  the  spelling  of  a  word  gi\es 
the  reader  more  than  a  clue  to  the 
5,ound  of  the  word,  that  it  can  also  give 
the  native  speaker  ^^ntactic  and  se- 
mantic clues. 

Recent  research  on  the  oral  reading 
errors,  made  by  first  graders  suggests 
that  in  the  reading  of  connected  mate- 
rial, .synta.x  and  meaning  do,  in  fact, 
play  a  I  important  role  in  word  recog- 
nition. 

In  a  recent  study,  Rose-Marie 
Weber  (33.  29),  a  linguist  with  Proj- 
ect Literacy  at  Cornell,  summarized 
the  paht  research  on  oral  reading  er 
ror.s.  **In  all  of  readhig  research  the 
interest  .shown  in  word^  as  visual  dis- 
pla}^  ^taiuU  in  contract  to  the  neglect 
of  written  wordh  linguistic  units 
represented  graphicaKy.  That  the 
ieailer*5,  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
.structure  of  his,  languaf;e  comes  into 
pKt\  during  reading  hardly  enter.s  into 
an\  diMTUssion  of  reading  errors." 
Thir>  ii,  somewhat  surprising,  as  most 
prograins  since  the  i920*s  have  |nU  so 
much  .stock  in  context  as  a  clue  to 
word  recognitior.. 

I  ler  own  ana  \sis  of  the  errors  made 
b>  21  first  grad«  rs  who  were  taught  by 
a  regular  basal  reading  program 
(.Scott.  Koresinan)  considered  various 
linguistic  le\els:  a)  the  word's  match 
w  ith  the  .stimulus  as  a  graphic  display, 
b)  its  morphologcal  structure  relative 
to  that  of  the  stiihulus.  c)  its  syntactic 
function  in  a  phrai*?  as  indicated  by  its 
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part  of  speech,  d)  its  syntactic  accepta- 
bility in  the,  sentence,  e)  its  semantic 
appropriateness,  to  the  sentence,  and  f) 
>its  appropriateness  to  the  meaning  of 
the  entire  passage.  Full  stops  (non- 
recognitions),  'hesitations,  and  repeti- 
tions Avere  not  counted  as  errors. 

She  found  that  substituUons  of  one 
word  for  another  coinprised  80  percent 
of  the  totab  errors  made  by  these  first 
-graders.  Omissions  and  insertions 
constitute;!  10  percent  and  reversals 
and  scrambles  of  words,  less  than  3 
percent. 

Wiien  substitution  errors  were  fur- 
ther classified  on  an  index  of  graphic 
similarity  (e.g.,  identical  lettei,,  posi- 
tion of  identical  letters,  I*in^t!  ),  she 
found  that  the  high  grc/up  h  id  a  higher 
index  of  grapluc  similarity  than  the 
low  group.  Comparing  errors  o\er 
tinie,.b6th  high  and  low  group^  showed 
an  hicrease  in  the  degree  to  whicl: 
their  substitutions  approached  the 
grapliic  similarity  to  the  stinudus 
words. 

No  particul  "  part  of  speech  was 
more  susceptible  to  error  than  any 
other,  when  compared  to  frequency  in 
the  te.xt  read.  However,  parts  of 
speech  that  expanded  the  sentence 
(i.e,,  noun  modifiers,  adverbs,  and 
some  function  words)  were  most  often 
omitted  or  inserted. 

Grammatical  constraints  were  also  a 
factor  in  the  substitution  errors,  with 
91  i)crceni  of  the  errors  judged  gram- 
matical in  terms  of  tlie  preceding  con- 
text, and  64  percent  judged  granunati- 
— cahin-tenns-of.the.entire^entence. 

For  sentences  that  remained  gram- 
matically intact  in  spite  of  the  error,  93 
percent  were  found  semantically  ap- 
propriate up  to  the  point  of  the  error, 
-  and  68  percent  semantically  appro- 
priate in  terms  of  the  entire  lection. 

She  also  found  an  intera     »n  be- 
tween the  use  of  graphic  cues    d  con- 
textual cues  (syntactical  anc  seman- 
tic).  The  higher  the  graphic  similar- 
of  the  error,  the  lower  its  contex- 
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tual  appropriateness.  Also,  grammati- 
cal acceptability  and  semantic  appro- 
priateness tended  to  decrease  with 
time,  reflecting,  no  doubt,  the  increas 
ing  ability  of  the  children  to  respond  to 
the  words  in  tenns  of  sound-letter  cor 
respondences 

Her  conclusions  (33:  102)  with  re- 
gard to  the  strategies  used  by  first 
graders  were  as  follows:  "This  analy- 
sis of  errors  ou  the  syntactic  and  se- 
mantic levels  suggests  that  even  earh 
readers  can  successfully  make  use  of 
preceding  verbal  context;  it  is  clear 
that  they  do  not  depend  solely  on 
graphic  representation  to  make  a  re- 
sponse. Reauing  instruction  might  well 
iuc'oqwrate  guidance  on  the  optimal 
balance  in  the  use  of  correspondences 
between  tounds  and  letters  and  the  ex- 
pectations transferred  from  verbal  ex- 
perience, Uoxvcver,  this  description 
leaves  us  far  from  discerning  what  the 
optimal  balance  might  be"  (emphasis 
mine). 

In  a  suuilar  study  of  oral  reading  er- 
rors among  first  graders  wtio  also 
learned  to  read  in  a  basal  reading  pro- 
gram, Biemiller  (5)  found  (although 
he  counted  nonrecognitions  as  errors) 
a  "fairly  regular"  progression  in  the 
types  of  errors  made  at  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  fir.st  grade.  He  di- 
vided these  into  three  major  phases, 
the  first  phase  being  characterized  by  a 
prei)onderance  of  substitution  errors 
t!iat  showed  heavy  reliance  on  context. 
Some  children  remained  at  this  phase 
all  year.  Most  moved,  however,  to  a 
second,  phase  _  wjien  the  majority  of 
their  errors  were  "non-responses."  It 
was  the  better  readers  who  reached 
this  second  phase  earlier,  and  they 
were  the  most  able  readers  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  "while  those  children  who 
never  adopted  a  non-responding  strat- 
egy (and  continued  using  context  pre- 
donnnantly)  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  poorest  readers  at  the  end 
of  the  year*'  [ Biemiller  (4)]. 

The  third  phase  was  characterized 
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by  greater  flexibility  iii  strategies  used 
to  identify  \yords.  Wlieh  re.i  ling  rela- 
tively easy  niatcrial(u\efall  error  rate 
less  riiaii  5  to  10  percent  of  uord^i 
read ),jiiost  errors  indicated  tlie.nse  of 
context  iiiforniatioii.  Tn  addition, 
however,  sojnc  =  errors  al j>o  ^liou  cd  e\  i 
deuce  of  ^iKiying  auenliou  to  gra|>hic 
details.  Oii  cliflicnil  iiialerial!^  t overall' 
crTof  mte!Higiicr  lliah  10  percent) .-lc>> 
context  nifoniiation  and  more  grapliic 
hifonnatjon  was  nse(l. 

Bieiiiillcf  holed-  that  all  children 
seeiiiecl  to  go  throiigh  the^c  ijircc  piia>- 
eir-r-t he  better  readers  at  a  faster  pace. 
thcL jworer  readers  at  a  slower  pace. 

The  impli  /it ions  for  research  of  the 
\Vcl)er  xuid  Bieniiiler  error  itudie^^are 
extremely  snggCitiye.  The  nio^l  i«b\i 
ous  qucstior.  that  ari^yCs  i&  whether  the 
saiiie/ kinds  of  errors,  and  iKirticnIarU 
tlie  dcvclopniciital  phases  described  in 
Bieniillcr,  would  be  foniid  among  first 
gfaclers  taught  In  other:>  tliaii  basd 
reader  |>rogranis?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  |)artjcular  inetliods  and  material 
by  Avhici I  diCiC  children  were  taught 
(with  their  usc  of  illustrations,  their 
enipliasis  on  reading  for  iiicaiiing.  the 
learning  of  a  I  united  iiiniiber  of  ^ight 
words  first  \yitli  «i  slow  introduction  of 
phonics  and  the  relatively  liinited  \u 
cabulary  load)  iiitiuenced  liie  stratc 
gies  they  ii^ed  to  recogiii/^.e  words? 
Or  arc  the  stn'itegics  part  of  a  general 
develbpiiiental  sequel  ice  :n  learning  to 
reaci,  irresi)cctiye  of  the  methods  and 
iiiatcriarsused? 

Bieiniller  (5)  also  analysed  the  er- 
rors of  first  grader^  who  were  taught 
by  a  inodified  !)asal  plan  where  ^Uess 
constrained  books  were  used;'  along 
with  a  somewhat  hea\  icr  phonics  pro- 
graih.  He  found  no  iiuportant  difTer- 
ences  ill  the  kinds  of  errors  made  by 
cliildrcn  of  con iparal ile  abi  1  i ty  on  n la t e 
rials  of  coniparal)lc  difTicnlty  as  coin- 
:pare(l  with  those  taught  In  a  regular 
biOsal  program. 

Sitice  neither  .programs  controlled 
words  used  in  the  connected  reading 


niattcr  for  spelling  regularity  and,  hi^ 
fact,  encouraged  tlie  usc  of  contextual: 
cons tra ill ts.  uc  :5till  clo  not  kiiow 
uhether  tluise  programs  tliat  discour- 
age guessing,  e.g..  liigliU  b\steniatic 
phonics  programs  as  well  as  the 
"HI  luinfieUl  Upc"  liiigiiistic  programs 
pnnluce  similaf  or  difi'ercu.l  kinds  of 
>iratcgics.  .\Uo.  do  tlie\  uhiinately 
prudiice  tlif' kind  iif  :llc.\ibilily  in  stfatr 
eg\  in  the  third  stage  found  In  Bie- 
iniller at  about  the  same  tijiic? 

An  earlier  less  sysfeniatic  study  by 
Mac  Kin  lion  {30}  suggests  that  the 
iiiaicrials  tparticularU  the  .*>eiiteiices. 
and  l\pes  of  illiistraiipu.s)  iiiake  a  dif- 
ference in  pupils'  abilii\^  to  recognize 
lieu  uords.  lie  found  tliat  compara- 
ble groups  iisiiig  the  Gib^oiN Richards 
materials  {21  i  uiijcii  carefully  control 
^ciuciicc  patterns  aiid  iise  i-tick  figures 
that  lielp  trigger  the  ii leaning  of  the 
senieiice  were  more  sue cessfid  in  rcc- 
ogiii/.iiig  untaught  words  than  those 
nsiiig  regular  basal  readers. 

It  seeiiis  to  me  that  jongitndiiial 
Sluilies  of  oral  reading  errors  carried 
uut  oil- the  same  childfeii  over  a  nuin- 
bef  of  \ears  may  be  one  of  the  l)est 
wa\s  to  study  ho^c  children  learn  to 
read.  This  kiiid  of  careful  analysis 
iiia\  lead  to  more  definiii\e  answers  on 
the  recurring  debates  over  which 
methods  and  materials  arc  better  or 
uorse  and.  iiuleeil.  uhether  methods 
make  any  (nftcreiice  at  all. 

Analyses  of  oral  reading  errors  of 
children  strong  or  weak  on  different 
**readiiiess"  factors,  of  cliiidreii  taught 
by  dilYercnt  methods  and  mater iaks, 
might  well  be  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  loo  coiiiiiioii  exj)criniciital  design, 
of  conipariiig  ^^etlIod  A  with  Method 
B.  uliere  pupils  are  tested; only  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each 
school  }ear.  With  these  designs,  too 
much  valuable  data  is  lost,  and  it  be- 
couies  very  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
significant  factors  that  make  for  any 
of  the  differences  found. 

The  implicatioiis  of  these  kinds  of 
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error  data- ior  iiiidef standing  the  be- 
ginning readihg^prdcessaiid  for  the  di- 
agnosis and  teaching  based  on  individ- 
ual, needs  areiehornioiis.  We  may  fiiul 
that/ tlie.  same  kinds  of  errors  ni«iy  be 
signs  p|  progress  for  xeftniiii  Kinds  of 
pupils,  at  cert«nin  tijne^.  while  they  niay 
:be  signs  of  probfems  for  others. 
BJeniiller  (i),  in  fact>  suggests  that 
\  tife  beginning  ~  context  pliase;  which  Mie 
foundianipng  first  grader s  iibing  basal 
reader,  types  of  programs,  should  be 
skipped  or:deehiphasized--that  the  be- 
giririef  should  be  discouraged  f roni  ob- 
vious guessing.  At  a  later  f>oint.  after 
he  has  passed^  the  "non  response'* 
phase,  guessing  slipuld  -  be  encouraged 
since  the  child  now  lias  more  command 
of  the  souhdrletter  correspondences  to 
make  a  gppd:giicss.  Indeed,  he  found' 
theipoorest  readers  at  the  end  of  Gracle 
I  never  went  beyond  the  first  coiitext 
pliase.  It  w^-is  only  ivhen  they  went^ 
through  the  "stop"  or  nphrecognitioii 
pjiase  th«\t  tHjy  w^ere  able  to.  proceed  to 
the  third  plu-ise—the  oiie  pf  flexible 
strategies — relying  on  context  when 
rCindiiig:  re^a  ea^y  materials^,  aiid- 
rejyihg  hiore  on  graphic  cues  when 
reading  more  d ifficu 1 1  liiater iais. 

The  possibility  of  this  type  of  re- 
search is  quite  exciting.  Such  studies 
can  help, give  a  picture  of  the  devel- 
opmental :proccs$  of  lerirning  to  read  as 
it  relates  to  \\\iys  pupils  are  taught,  the 
niaterials  pn,  which  they  practice,  and 
tjieir  own  strengtlis.  \veakneb»es.  and 
styles  pf  learning.  For  example,  do 
children  with  poor  visual  uieinory  and 
good  intelligence  stay  too  loiig  iii  tlic 
early  context  phase  when  taught  by  a 
basal  approach?  Does  a  heavier  de- 
coding emphasis  program  (  whether  a 
Blooinfield  type„a  strong  phonics  type, 
or  i.t.«r.)  help  theni  i>kip  the  early  con- 
text pli«ise.  but  keep  theui  too  long  on 
tiie  noiirecognition  phabC?  Or  does  it 
keep  theni  too  long  on  a. graphic  siiiii- 
larity  :phase,  ,with.  little  flexibility  iii 
ttsing  syntactic  and  hcuiantic  cues? 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  linguistic  anal- 
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ysis-of  pfjil  reading,  errors,  simij«ir  to 
those  of  Weber  rind  Bieriiiller;  would, 
be  es|)ecially  helpful  in  studying  the 
kinds  of  reading  problems  found 
ainung  children  with  nonstandard 
speech,  and  theii,  perhaps  toxjues  as  . to 
the  methods  and  materials  most  suit- 
able for  thein.  At  least  such  studies 
could  give  us  spine  idea  as  to  where/, 
their  greatest  difficulties  Ije-rwhether 
in  the^use  pf  context,  or  in  the  ability 
to  lise  sou  lid-letter  correspondences. 
Would  an  early  emphasis  on  phonics 
lielp  or  hinder  their  acquisition  o.*" 
early  reading  skill?  Or  wpitld  the 
phpnological  ditTerences  between  their 
own  d  iaiects  and  t hose  of  standard  En- 
gl ish  inake  for  liiore  probleiiis  ? 

I-abov's  extensive  «Vnalyses  of  Negrp 
speech  suggests  that  some  phonics 
teaching  would  indeed  help — but  the 
teacher  inust  be  especi«1lly  sensitive  in 
teaching  it.  He  found  large-scale 
phonological  differences  ampiig  Negro 
spcfikers  of  nonstandard  English  that 
coincide  with  impoftaht  .grahiniaticril 
diflterences.  The  result  is  a, Large  nuniT 
bet  of  honionynis  in  the  speech,  of 
Negro  children  which  are  (lifTerent 
from  the  set  of  hompnyrns  in  the 
speech  of  their  teachers.  Some  pf  the 
phonological  difTerences  and  their 
grammaticril  consequences  found  by 
Labov  are : 

1.  1-lcssness  resulting  in  such  homonyms  =  as 
.    tool;  =  too  Hiclp  ~  licp ;  311;=  awe. 

2.  Siniplification  of  consonant  clusters  at 
end  .  of  words  e.g.,  passed  =  pass ;  meiid  = 
hien;  hold  hole. 

3.  Other  plioiioldgtcal  variables,  sucji  as  no 
distinction  hetweeir  short  i  and.  sliort  c 
before  tiasals  so  that  pin  =  pen ;  tin  =  ten, 
and  since  =^  cents. 

Such  phonological  differences,  ac- 
cording to  Labov,  make  it  difficult  for 
Negro  children  to  recognize  iivuiy 
words  in  standard  spelling.  They^inay 
look  up  w'prds  in  a  dictionary  under 
the  wrong  spelling,.and  niay  be  .uiiable 
to  distinguish-words  which  are  plainly 
different  for  the  teacher.  Jf  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the^children  are  a\yare 
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of:the  great  (HiTerchcci  in  their  set  uf 
lioinqnynis,  confuiioii may  occur. 

AV'hatris  even  niore  icrioui  fur  read- 
ing, according  to  L;ibo\»  is  that  the 
varidUb  final  consonant^  atTectccI  In 

jphonplogical.  dilTercncei  reprebent  the 
princi|)al  lEnglibh  inllectioui,  coincid 

;iiig  with  .graniinatical  differences. 
Thus;  witli_the  loss  of  /I/,  the  coU 
loquKiF  future  is  identified  with  the 
collpciiiial  present,,  e.g.,  \ou'll— you,, 
and:  t hey they.  Tlie  pa^t  tense  ina\ 
also  be  affected  since  the  -ed  is  often 
oniitted'  by  phpnulugical  procebbCa. 
Througli  the  use  uf  an  iiigeniuub  iCriea 
of  tests,  particularly  the  oral  reading  of 
sentences  designed  to  deterniine  the 
gfamniatic.al  significance  of  -ed,  e.g.. 
'A\1le)^  J[  hl<c(j  a  btun,  I  read  every 
word"  the  proper  reading  of  the  huniu- 
graph  read  iiidicateb  whether  or  iiut 
the  reader  interpreted  the  -cd  sufili.v  aa 
a\|)ast  tchie  signal,  tabov  fuinid  that 
-frf  was  interpreted  currectU  less  than 
half  of  tha  t inie,  lebS  ufteii,  in  fact,  tli.ui 
the  rcil  u  as  p r onou  i keel . 

The  impHcatiuns  of  such  dialect  dif- 
ferencei*  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
according  to  Labov,  are : 

1.  Tn  the  anal)  SIS  and  corrcciion  uf  oral 
readings,  leachcrs  nnisi  dtsiingiiisli  between 
errors  in  word  recoginnon  and  difTcrcnces  in 
prominciaiion  I'roin  siamlard  phunuKigy  be- 
cause of  dialect  differences.  [It  is  interest- 
ing lo  noie  th.ii  \V.  S,  Gray  niade  ilie  same 
/point  ill. his  iiisinictions  lo  tlie  exannncf  lor 
iiis  Standardised  Oral  Re.ulmg  Par.igcaphs 
Test^  C-^)l.  Infohnatiuii  un  ilie  dialect  pat* 
icrns  of  N'egro  children  should  be  helpful  in 
tiuikitig  such  (li siinci ions. 

2. "  In  ihc  etarly  si.iges  -  uf- leaching  rcadnig 
and  spelling,  it  may  be  iicccssary  lo  ^pcnd. 
more  time  on  the  grammaiical  function  of. 
certain  inflections,-e.g., -«/.  The  child  may 
say  />ass  {oT  .passed,  bni  if  he  knuvvs  ihat  ii 
means  ihe  past  lense,  no  fnss  should  be 
made.  AjsOrJt.niay  be  necessary  lo  ireat-ihe 
final  elements  of  cLriani  chistcrs  Avith  the 
special  aticntjon  given  lu  silent  IcUers  such 

3;  A  certain  amount  of  percepuon  training 
-in  the  .first  feu  years  of  schouj  jnay  be  hclj^ 
'ftil;  ill  teaching  ehi!(ircn  lo  hear  and  niakc 
stdn(Iard:Hnglish  disi  inciioiis. 

The  key,  to  the  situation,  according 
to  Labov,  is -for  the  teacher  a^  well  as 
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the  \\riter  of  inbtriictional  iiiaterials-tp 
know  the  iy^teni  of  honionyhis  of  .noiir 
standard  Eiigliiii  and  to  kuo\y  the 
grajnihatical  ditTereiicea  that  separate 
hen  own  ^peecii  from  that  ofi the. child. 
She  biioliki  accept  his  M  stein,  of  honi- 
ou\  ni:>.dhit  not  hib  graniniatical  differ- 
ence.^. 

Wuidd  Lrd)o\*b  suggestions  help  the 
teacher?  Gan  materials  be  .produced 
that  gi\e  special  attciition  to  the  iiohr 
^taiidard  phunulogical  and  graniuKitical 
differences?  And  would  such  . mater 
riaU  helj)  those  teachers  who  iiiay  not 
he  i)en;>iti\e  to  phonological  and  gr«l»J- 
uiaticai  differences? 

it:>eenis  fume  that  a  linguistic  anal- 
ysis of  the  orr.l-  rcadnig.  errors  of 
Negro  children  tfuight  by  ditTereut 
methods  and  materials  woiild  be  ex- 
tremch  liseftd,  especiall)  if  such;aiialy- 
5es  were  couibiiied  with  measures  of 
imder. standing  of  sentences  and  selec-: 
tiuns.  Such  studies  may  jreycaj  that 
programs  which  emphasize  phoiiics  or 
spelling  patterns  may  be  more  confus- 
ing, especially  if  the  teachcr^js  not 
aware  of  dialect  dilTerences  and  insists 
on  standard  English  pronunciation: 
Or,  they  njay  reveal^  as  spnie  authors 
uf  phonics  prugrahis  claim,  that  an 
early  and  heavy  phonic  and:  spelling 
emphasis  is  -beneficial  not  only  for 
reading  and  spclling,.biit  for  the  devel- 
opment of  accurate  and  distinct  Sj>eech. 
Indeed,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be 
less  threat em'ng  and  condescending  to 
teach  standard  English  phonology  and 
grainmar  through  reading  instruction 
than  through  niore  direct  practice  in 
speech. 

We  aj-e  stili  left,  however,  \yith  an 
imi^nrtant  question.  AVhy  the  cumula- 
tivc  deficits  found  in  reading  aclncve- 
nieiit  among  disad\antagech  cliiklfen? 
Why  the  iiicreasing  retardation,  com- 
pared tu  national  norms,  fouiid  amoiig 
lower  class  children,  particiijarjy  lower 
class  Negro  children,  as  tiicy  advance 
through  school?  Can  this  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dialect  differences Ifound' 
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by  Labov,  and  can  they  be  corrected 
by  better  beginning  rciul  iig  inbtrnc- 
tibn?  Or  arc  nioie  fmidaniental  dif 
ferehces  in  lajiguage  iiuuKed!'  If 
reading  ij>  the  psycholiiignistic  gne^.s- 
ihg  ganie  that  Gopdniati  (22)  biig- 
gests^  tiien  .1  believe  \yc  nul^t  look  for 
more  than  dialect  difTerenceb.  Ac- 
tording  to  Goodnian,  **SKill  in  rcad- 
^mg  nu  61\ es  not  greater  preci^jjuii,  -but 
nidre  accurate  first  gnesbe^  based  un 
better  sainpling  techniques,  greater 
coiitrol  oyer  language  structure, 
brqadciied  expericnce^j,  and  increascil 
conceptual:  devcloj)nient.  As  the  cliiKl 
develops  reading  ^kill  -^nd  bj^eeiK  he 
Aises  increasingly  feuer  graphic  ciieV 
(j).  a).  If  Goodnian  is  correct,  then  il 
sccnis^  to  jiie  we  niiglit  find  a  .more 
powerful; hypothesiiv  fur  the  cinnulati\  e 
deficit  phenouiciion  in;  Basil  Bern; 
stein'ii  theory  of  the  difYereht  "codes'* 
of  ioiver  and  middle  class  s|)eakers. 
According  to  Eerhstein  C^)^  langiiage 
depends  on  the  ,sucial  relatiuiiships  that 
exist  between  speakers.  If  the  rela- 
tionships arc  close.  \i  much  is  shared 
in  the  en\  iron nient^  then  a  cstricted 
code  is  nscd.  In  a  restricted  code 
•there  i^  heavA  dependence  un  gesture 
and  facial  e.\[>ression ,  sentences  are 
short,  wiMi  few  logical  cunnecti\es. 
since  e\er}one  '*knu\vs''  what  \ou 
mean.  AVheii  tlie  relationsln"|)s  are  nut 
closjc;  luore  is  [)Ut  in  the  \erbal  mes 
sages;  sentences  arc  longer,  niure  niod 
ifiers  and  clauses  are  lised.  According 
to  d?ernstein^  tlie  middle  class  child  is 
exposed  at  home  to  boih  loJcs  while 
the  lowej-^class  child  is  exjjused  unly  to 
a r restricted  code. 

Froju  niy  work  in  readability  mea- 
surement [Chali  (J  1 ) ,  195S| ,  it  setnis 
to  ine  Uiat  the  restricted^  and  elabu- 
rated  codes  of  Bern :>tcin  fire  essentially 
simpler  or  more  complex  forins  of 
language— in  fact,  they  wouhl  easilv 
be  classified  ,ns  easier  or  harder  to 
read  and-  nnderstand  b>  an>  standard 
readt^bility  forriuda.    If  so,  we  may 


then  h  \  poUiesize  that  it  is  probably 
.it  about  foiirtli  grade  level,  when 
the  language  uf  the  reading  material.^ 
and  textbooks  ap[)ruaclics  the  "elabo- 
rated cmlc"  .stage— when  the  laiigiiage  . 
becomes  more  abstract,  iiiore- removed  . 
from  -the  here  and  now,  etc — that  the 
lower  class  child  begins  tu  experience 
still  other  difticiiltics  in  reading,  difilr 
c;ultie^  uscr  aiul  abu\e  any  dialect  dif- 
fcrences'that  ma)  interfere  in  lu's  'iarly 
rending. 

We  need  to  test  these  hypotjicses. 
Mure  specificall).  \\e  need  to  conipare 
the  ural  IcUiguage  perfunnanceiof  ipwer 
class  children  in  ternis  of  coinple.xity 
uf  >\n tax.  breadth  of  vucabulary,  level 
uf  concept  -with  this  reading  abih'ty 
on  material  of  equal  complexity.  \Ve 
need  tu  make  the  sanie  kind  of  com- 
parisoni>  among  children  of  tlie  sanic 
age  from  middle  class  homes.  Thus 
\\e  nia}  determine  where  the  essential 
problenis  lie. 

When  such  data  are  obtained,  it  may 
be  possible  to  devise  aiul  test  different 
instructional  strategies  for  the  teaching 
uf  reading  to  lower  class  children.  At 
least  two  niajur  strategies  seein  appro- 
priate e\en  at  uur. present  state  of  un- 
certaint).  Qne  would  eriiphasize  lan- 
guage, enrichment  »f  experience,  and 
concept  de\elopnien-  right  from  the 
first  grade  or  ,e\cu  earlier,  with  no 
iuajur  change  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, since  the  inipro\ed  language 
should  help  the  lower  class  child  deal 
with  the  elaburated  code  of  the  more 
ad\  anced-  reading  material  he  meets  in 
later  grades.  The  other  strategy  is  to 
put  an^early  aiid  heavy  stress  on  read- 
ing. Perhaps,  through  early  indepen- 
dence in  readilig,,  he  may  develop  an 
earlier  understanding  of  the  elaborated 
code,  which  ma\>  in  turii,  influence  his 
own  use  of  it  in  speech  and  writing. 
Other  strategies  may  be  various  com- 
binations of  the  prev  ions  two.  Indeed,. 
nian>  of  the  existing  programs  may  be 
thus  classified. 
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Re«ntiirig:at  tlic  higiier  levels 
,  Altliougli  nio.stiof-m)  piipcf  \y;ib  Ue- 
voted  to  ihi|)licatlun>  uf  llic  wurk  of 
Imgiiists  to  :probleins  of  beginning 
reading  hstruction.  l  believe  tbe  re«d 
promise  of  linguistipj  and  .perbapij  ib 
greatest  contriiniti(nK>  to  rcatliiig  iji- 
structioti  will  uliiniatelv  come  in  its 
application  to  the  inkler^t.uulmg  uf  tbe 
"compfefienMoirp  r^ 


Much  of  tbe  exciting  work  in  lin- 
guistics., particularly  Xoani  Cboniikv  ^ 
traubforniatipnat  gnunniar  {13.  77 1, 
iias  resulted  in  a  ^jcrieb  of  studies  iu 
tile  read ing  and  luuierstaudiug  uf  sen- 
tences^ and -in  readability  nieasurement 
^Borimitb  (/^l];  tbat  confirm  tbe 
importance  of  syntax  in  tbe  coiiiprc- 
Ml  en  siou ,  p  foccs5. 

^ lain'  studies  fj?ea  for  example 
ilvcyin  and: Turner  1 25^/]  indicate  that- 
tbe  reader  supplies  bis  knowledge  of 
grajiiniiir  in  re«idiiig  to  a  greater  cxteiit 
tbaii  previously  suppo:jed.  I  low  e\  er , 
there  does  not  seem  to  i)e  any  simple 
.rcknt ipri ship,  be t weel)  t ran s for inat ional 
graiiimar  iiiub  the  performance  of  tlie 
reader.  The  reridcr  emplovs  bis 
.kiiow^Icdge  of  grammar,  but  not-nn-^au 
obvious  Wt-iy. 

Tlie  study  of  He\er  and  Bower  (J> 
suggests  that  the  best  readers  among 
able  coj lege  students  do  not  read  scis 
fences  in  a  linear  fashion,  but  in  terms 
of  tiieir  deep  syntactic  structure  in 
Glibuisky  s  sense.  Since  only  8  per- 
cent of.  tiie  best  readers  did  so.  and 
were  self- tang! it.  it  suggests  the  possi- 
bility^ that  others  cair  be  taught  to  du 
so. 

Considerable  research  has  been  car- 
ried on  Avitbin  the  past  few  years  on 
the  relation  between^  syntactic  struc- 
ture and  tlie  comprehension  of  written 
tc  xl — ^^m ostly  5c n  tence s.  Aii d  rev  Toai  i 
Edwards  (17),  in  a  review  of  «^ucb 
studies  (most  of  them  carried  out  Avitli 
adults  and' college  students  and  far 
from  conclusive),,  suggests  that  state- 
anetits  are  easier  tlirm  qnestioiis,  posi 


ti\e  statcmciits  easier  than  iiegative 
ones.  ah(l  positive  stateiiients  contain^, 
iiig  verbs  easier  than  those  contaming 
uoniinalizatioiis. 

l-lven  if  we  know  niore  definitely 
than  we  nunv  know  wliat  syntactic 
structures  iiiake  sentences  easier  or 
harder,  the  implications  of  such  knowl- 
edge for  reading  instruction  are  by 
110  iiicahs  ol)\  ious  and  are  bpcif  qiies- 
tious  for  the  researcher  iii  reading. 

According  to  Edwards,  it  coujfl 
mean  Miat  the  best  way  to  program  in - 
^trnciiunal materials  would  be  to  iii- 
troduce  sentence  typc:^  in  order  of  iut 
creating  difTiculty-  On  tlie  odier  hand; 
one  can  inake  a  point  for  iiitrodiiciiig 
togeUier  such  corresponding  forms  as 
.statciiients  aiul  questions  in  order  to 
liiake  clear  their  relationship.  The 
findings  of  the  r,e\  iii-Tiirher  eye-voice 
Npan  studies  (J^)  suggest  that  mark- 
ing pliia>e  bomidarics  by  large  spaces, 
gradiialh  fading  them  out.  «aiKl  gradiu 
ally  elaborating  phrases,  as  suggested 
\}\  Ajlcu  (  Aj,  niiglit  have  vaMdity  as  a 
training  device.  ^ 

h  niight  also  suggest  programing  in- 
structional materials  by  including  sen- 
tences containing  adverbs  aiUr  preposir 
lional  pbniNCs  which  can  appear  in. sev- 
eral positions.  The  child  w'oiild  tlieii 
read  all  the  possible  seiiteiice  penniita- 
tions.  ur  read  a  sentence  and  then 
w  rite  prescribed  ti  ails  format  ions,  so  as 
to  gain  iuMglit  into  the  peril iiit ability 
of  language  [Hansen  (25)]}  XI  el  Ion 
(31 }  foimd  this  effective  for  improving 
writing;  i.e.  the  writing  became  inpre 
complex  in  sentence  striictiire.  A  tena- 
ble liypotliesis  is  that  such  practice  in 
writing  liiay  improve  reading  ability  as 
well. 

The  Bever  and  Bower  (3)  study  re- 
ferred to  earlier  suggests  die  possibil- 
ity of  using  typoghiphical  devices  to 
focus  the  readcr's  attentioii  on  the  deep 
structui*c  father  than  on  the  'linear 
order*  of  word 

Jn  conclusion,  reading  comprehen- 
sion has  so  far  rcinaiucd  a  inystefy. 
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TREADikc  And  RkalisSi 


While  the  battles  !mve  raged,  oyer  the 
beginning  re«i<ling  process  and:  the  best 
-possible  procedtircs  for  teacliing  the 
beginner,  it  is  at  tiie  higher  IcveLs  qf 
residing'  A\Miere  we  really  need  to  know- 
what  is^  Iwppetiing  and.  why.  Hope- 
AUly,  when  Ave  know  this,  with  the 
-help  of  some  of  the  newer  lingitis- 
ttc  and  psyclioiingttibtic  re:5earclt.  \\c 
may  be  able-tp  design  inbtritctional  and 
fefiiediai  methods  and  materials  that 
will  work  better  than  the  oneb  we  li^e 
todav. 
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e.Kcellent  setting  iof  the  informal  pfer 
sentation  of  tliebrization  and  eiiipirical 
research  on  lingnistics  and'  reading; 
Some  dramatic  encounters  bjstween 
points  of  view  in.liiignistics  itself  were 
manifested  iii  these  Reports  and  there 
occurred:  spine  snrprisihg  expansions 
in;wh;it,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed. to  be 
^the^  only  logical  iniplications  of  Hngiiis- 
tics  for  reading. 

This  review  will  be  confined  to  trac- 
ing the  issues  Avhidi  have  emerged  in 
recent  years  and  Avhich  are, now  in  the 
process  of  resolution.  It  is  organized 
arouiuhtwo  echelons  of  languager-the 
phonological  level  and  the  higher  lev- 
els. First,  let  us  look  at  the  partner- 
ship that  generates  the  research  that 
coiicernsais^ 

Distinctions.and  a, partnership 

The  philosophic  formulation  of  a 
theory  of^  sighs  distinguishes:  among  a) 
the  stu(Iy  of  the  relation  of  signs ^to  tlie 
users  of  signs,  b)  the  study  of  the  refe 
tion  of  sigjis-to4heir  referents,  ~and:ic)^ 
tlie  stiidy  of  sighs  themselves,  arid  the 
relations  among  them  {9,  27)v  The 
three  domains  are  iriterrelated  and  in- 
terdependent. The  distincti&mr  are 
important,  however,  to  help  keep  in 
mind  the  dift'erence,  for  e.Kampje,  htz 
tween  the  systehiatic  analysis !  of  lan- 
guage (linguistics)  and  the. psycholog- 
ical probleiiis  of  learning  a.langflage  or 
of  learning  how  to  readi. 

The  demarcation  of  the  three  levels, 
of  discourse  seems  to  fprrii  natural" 
boiihdafies  among  the  acadeinic  disci- 
plines that  are  concerned  with  synir 
bolic  beliaviorj  .psycfiology  or  psyclTo^ 
iiriguisticsi  semantics,  and  :linguistics. 
Separated  disciplines;  however,  do  not 
always  develop  coordinated;  theories 
and  compatible  niethods,^  especially, 
perhaps,  when  the  disciplines  are 
themselves  subject  to  theoretical  ten- 
sions. 

On  the  other  hand  some  early  efforts 
to  establish,  a  discipline  of  psycHo-r 
linguistics  were  peaceful  and'  producr 
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live  (2<?).  ^fore  recently^  language  1kij> 
-become  attesting  gnniiur  fur  tlie  iinpli 
Ctitiohs  of  varioub  thcurctiuil  puMtiunA 
-iihpsyciiology  {3,0}  while  at  ten  i|>t:>  tu 
cKVrif}  certain :isbueb  in  iingiiibtic>  hav  e 
occurred  .in  the  context  of  i).^}chulugi- 
cal  experiments  {^26),  lii  addition,  a 
very  vig9ron$  line  uf  iiucbtigatiuii  uf 

j:jnl(Jh([)p4  'bOgM^^  ^iii* .l^i^)  ^  4 

catiilytic  f oje: 

Ediicationai  pjobleiii^.  Mich  f  e*id- 
jiig,  Iiave  noTegafd'for  the  buundarieb 
ariiong  f ofiiial  acadern ic  d i^ci pi  ine i>  *iiid 
•they  stinuilate  .a  rapid  shuttling  be- 
Jtweeii  le yels  of  d isccni r se.  A ^  lung  ai* 
itlfe  necessary  dibtinctiuni)  fur  defining 
subpfoblenis  are  kept  clear,  very  excit- 
ing.aml  .prodncti\  e  research  un.  lingni^- 
4icb  ancl  reading  ma\  be  expected  tu 
occuniinz-the  context  of  today's  disputes* 
and  tenMons  ainoiig  pi>\chulugistu  and 
iinguiiits  of  \arioui>  peruuabions. 

:It  .may  be  ackiiowiedged  that 
Bloonifield  (5)  nia}  liaye  \entured 
,  i nto.  e  d u  ca  t  i  0  ii  some w  hat  rerkle ssly . 
But  ill  atteniptiiig.  to  order  his  mate- 
rials ironi  the  simple  to  the  cuniplex, 
after  hediad.arra\ed  tlieiu  in  the  sys- 
tematic manlier  suggested  b}  hio  liii- 
guistic  analybib,  lie  did  not  de\i€'ite 
markedly  from  the  eduaitiunal  audi 
psychological  -dicta  uf  his  day.  By  the 
time  his  cuntributiuiib  were  iiuticed  hy 
the  reading  field  (S }  Jli^  pedagug'} 
seen  led  toMiave  become  -  ubbul  e  te. 

Recently  Veiiezky  (29)  coiicei\ed.of 
reading  .-ib  the  translation  uf  hiarkb  un 
,pai)cr  to  sounds  as  Bluumfield  lud. 
Oii-tjie  oUicr  hand,  \'eiie^ky  suggested, 
that  tiie  "notion  of  sequeiicing  mate- 
rials from  the  simple  to  the^  complex, 
the  heart  of  .the  Bluumfield  approach 
.and  of  almost  all  the  'linguistic*  ap- 
proaches ...  is  a  -sacred  cow*  that 
could- be  reexamined:**  lie- argued,  fur 
example^  that  wln'le  the  jirunuiiciatiun 
of  certain  letter^)  depended  oh  their 
grapiiemic  en\  iruiinient  (e.g.,  triri  ^miH 
an(l-;;.ia>je)iit  was  «a  matter  of  pedagogic 
choice  as  to -whether  the  two  plioiieriie- 
.grapheme  cofrespoiide  nces  should :  be 
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taught  sequentially  or  siiriultaneousiy. 
Am})le  data  fruiii  learning,  studies  are' 
«a\ailrible  tu  suppurt  Veiiezky's  CQiijec- 
:tiire  that  *'die  potential  generalization 
deri\ed  fruiii  the  difte rent iiit ion.  ap- 
proach .  .  .  certainly  is  greiiter  than 
from  the  siinple  sequence  inetlipd;*' 

Similarly,  Gibson^  Farber,  and  Slie- 
i)cla  i^^j  Taised  die;  qiiestioii  as  Jq^ 
whether  certiiiii  systematic,  Jiigli  fre- 
quency spelling  p<itterii5^  could  be  ab- 
stracted b}  kindergarteners  and  iirst- 
graders/usjiig  a  **leariiing  set**  proce- 
dure. Drills  with  negative  and  posi- 
ti\e  instances  of  several  patterns  \yere 
presented  su  that  tlie-tibstractioji  pf  the 
super  or  dill  ate  principle  beoaine  possi- 
1jle,  fullu\yiiig  principles  -  Harlow  (IS) 
diad  developed  working  with  nionkeys 
iiiaiiy  years  earlier. 

\\Miiie  only  one  in  iwebe  participat- 
ing kindergartners  coinpleteck  die  exr 
perinieiit,  three  out  of  five  of  the  first 
graders  wlio^  did  sliuwxd  evidence  of 
furmhig  learn iiig  sets  by  sojvhig.  at 
leiist  80 . percent  of -the  phoblejiis  at  ilie 
end  uf  tlie  five-da}  study.  The  conchj- 
.siuii  that  tli)cse  }buiig  pupils  actively 
searched  fur  aii  underlying  pattern  on 
principle,  even  if  it  was  a  wT.qiig  one, 
was  substantiated  by  individuril  re- 
spunse  patterns,  by  the  remarks  of  the 
;pnpils.  and  by  the  fact  that  those  wdio 
had  not  succeeded  in  ah-tractiiig  the 
p;>t terns  scored  coiisisteiitly  at  less 
tlian  cliJince  levels. 

:riie  .study  suggests  that  in^  addition 
to  understaiidiiig  the  linguistic  phe- 
iiuincna  in\ol\ed  in  any  problem  in 
iearning,  how  to  read^  the  educatioiiar 
prucess  must  bje  accoiiij)anie(l"15y  ~aTr 
understanding  uf  how. the  learner  iiiay 
cupe  Avith  diese  phenomena.  In  the 
difference  between  kindergarteners  and 
first  graders,  tiie  study  reiterated  the 
ub\  iuiis  and  pcr\  a.si\  e  etlucational  :pef r 
cept  that^copiiig  abilities  and  strategies 
iiia>  be  expected  to  follow,  developnieii- 
tal  patterns.  In  this  form  the  implica- 
tion follows  that  concepts  such  as 
readiness  should  not  be  considered  in 
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general  molar  ternib,  uncli  -^ib  **rea«.iing 
readiness,!' biit  can  be  hruKcn  <lu\\u  tu 
iiiore"  specific  .rca<Iint'bsc;>  snch 
'Readiness  to  eMablibli  learning  ^eti/' 
"readiness  fpn  piioneiiie  or  letter- 
sequences  of  IT'length/*  **readincii  to 
handle  disj.nnctive  iM^ubibilitic^  !n  the 
ffict  tiiat  tlie  i^aine  letier^  iii.u  repic 
sctil  niore  th«in  one  bouml;''  etc  {^2 1 j 
Data  of  this  t\pe.  it  nia>  be  argued, 
.are -re]e\anLto^dcterniiniiig  how  iiuich 
of  'wliicli  nieihuc^is  apiMupiiate  at  wliat 
:j)oint  in  the  le«irniiig  prucchx  The 
value  and  function  uf  partner.^hij)  of 
linguistics,  pij^chulingiiihtic^,  and  rea<l 
jng  pedagog)  is  illn^trated  hv  the  stud- 
ies cited. 

Thcoiy  and  rcseihch  on  the 
phonological  level 

As  far  as  the  re«iding  profe^biun  was 
coiicerhed:  (2 ) ,  linguists  had  "demon- 
strated the  priniac)  of  speech*'  o\er 
writing.  It  had  been  noted  that  speech 
was  historicalK  earlier  tlian  writhig 
aiuKthat  writing,  in  it> modern  forni,  i.-> 
essentially  speech  written  di»wh,  lii 
both  the  foreign  Lmgnage  field  and  in 
»*eading,  linguistics  seenieil  to  impj\  to 
many,  that  it  is  the  proper  ^eijuenciii^ 
of  tile  de\elop!nent  of  xonuiiimic»iMon 
skills  for  the  modern  literate  lunnan, 
that-itjs  a  recapitulcitioh  of  his  historic 
(levclopmcnt. 

-For  liiiguistics,  readii.g  w»i:5  thus  the 
*^deco(lihg"  of  the  plionetic  Nalnc^s  of 
the  letters  upon  the  p«_ige  iA>.  Jjl\en 
_Lefe\re's  "linguistic  »ipproach"  {2h 
wiiich  consiclered  the  sentence  as  the 
basic  unit  of  cbnnnunication,  eniplia 
siml  sentence  Intonalion,  or  what  lin- 
.guist>  call  the  "'suprasegmentcdij,"  as 
though  reading  were  a  pi  oce^s  of  mak- 
ing texts  audible.  The  linguist, 
Charles  Ilockett  (19 )\  couchided  that 
the  logical  essential  polic>  in  literac> 
-training  was  to  '/teach  tlic  correLitioiis 
between  ,grai)liic  niark^  and  linguioHc 
-units/' 

Since  English  spelling  is  such  a 
i^aveyafd;  of  the  history  of  the  lah 
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giiagc,  there  is  less  than  perfect  ccr- 
t<iiiU)  <is  to  Correlations  between  w'rit- 
ing  and  speech  sounds.  Tlie  relative 
fre<|uencies  of  the  applicability  and  "in- 
applicr.bilit}  of  \  arious  t\  pes  of.  cofre- 
spondcnce>  between  spelling  and  p/o- 
nnnciatiou  across  large  samples  ofitcxt 
UKU  be  *tscertaiiieil  In  means  of  coiii- 
l/iiteVs  {^31  j,  X^ehezk^y's  Cl!?;l  Slassifi? 
c*ition  scheme  for  the  stuTIy  of  pho- 
neme-to  gfapheiiie  correspondences 
Consisted  of  the  follow-ing:  1 )  predict 
able  correspoiideiices,  including  tliose 
which  were  in\ariant  and  those  w^iicli 
\ar\  recording  to  statable  rules,  to- 
gcthei-  widi  2)  unpredictable  corre- 
spondences inchidiug  ^'aftix  aided" 
ones  (of  those  tjiat  occur  as  arresult  of 
a  niofphological  diaiige,  e.g.,  sign 
signal } ,  high  freqiiency  unpredictable 
corresjjoiideiices;  and  low'  frequeiicy 
ones. 

Oil  the  instructional  side,  Williams 
{?} ^  jjroposed  the  '*s>steiiiatic  iuyesti- 
gatioii  of  .  .  .  \ariables  basic  to  the- de- 
\elophicnt  of  elYect'uc  instructional  se- 
i|iieiiccs."  nMiese  iiiclucleil  concern  for 
sonndiug  out*  grapheme  combinations, 
phouenie  bleiuliiig,  phoiiehie  diffefeU' 
tiatioii,  grapheme  dii>criiiiiiiation,  asso- 
ciati\c  learning  of^  iiidiNidual  grapli- 
'  emes  and  phonemes." 

Wlien,  liowc\er,  Veiiczky  (2P)  at- 
tempted to  -test  empirically  the  degree 
to^  which  the  statistical  properties  of 
liis  sound  to-spelling  correspondences 
were  rele\ant  to  the  readhig  procesh, 
he  euconntered  some  auoinolies,  Hjs 
subjects  were  college  hoplioniores, 
sixth  graders,  and  third-graders.  His 
fir^t  hypothesis  was-that  tlie  frcqTiency 
of  occurrence  of  \ariaiit  responses  to 
unpredictable  piUtefns  would  correlate 
positi\el}  with  the  fretjiiency  of  occur- 
rence uf  the  pfonnnciatioii  of  reai  Eii- 
glisli  words.  He  made  up  "nonsense'' 
words  containing  some  of  the  spellings 
hi  question  and  ajkedVliis  subjects  to 
pfonoinice  tlieni.  His  hypothesis  did 
not  pro\e  to  liokl  in  all  cases. 

Second,  he  hypothesized  that  pror 
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nunciatioiis  based'  un  form  .c*asi>  would 
vary  according  tu  i)}nta.\  in  i>cntcncei) 
Jjbnt  would  vary  randonily  out  uf  text. 
Initial  is  voice  in  Englibli  only  in 
the  case  of  noun  niarke~ri>  and  a  few 
other  function  words  (e.g,,  the.  there. 

but  voiceless  as  t lie  initirtl^con- 
spnants  of  "content'*  wordi,  (think, 
J1\  IM-  P t^-?)  5.  y cnc zk  \  juskc(l  Ls_  b_^  _ 
Jects  io  ,pro_nounce  invented,  or  **n6n- 
setise"  words  cpntiiining  *UJC  in  initial 
.position  which  he  preijcnted  hotluin  li^t 
form  and  in  the  context  of  ^scntchccb. 
^Contrary  to  expectatioui),  his  Mibject^ 
a/ii'«y^_  preferred  the  voicele^b  phoneine 
and  they  did  so  even  in  sentences 
that  were  arranged  so  that  the  in- 
vented' words  i>eenied  to  be  function 
Vvords.  Indeed  strei>j>  patteruh  of  sen- 
tences would  be  awkwardly  altered 
tlwt  the  invented  A\ord  wuiiUr  appear 
to  be  rixohtent  word. 

Veiiczky  tentatively  concluded  that 
spelling-to-sound  habitu  are  >trungl\ 
word'  oriented.  It  is  au  tliough  "an 
alert  \vcre=  set  for  inenibers  ot  a  Jiniited; 
group  of  stinudi.  .  .  .  When  no  lim- 
ited group  exists  for  a  \ariaht  pattern, 
stn-itegies  based  on  word  analogies  are 
chfploycd.'' 

Much  of  Vcne7.k\'i>  study  Miggc^ted 
'that  additional  factors  other  than  in- 
variant or  vari«al)le  letter ^to-uoiind  rela- 
tionships afTect  the  decoding  of  the 
printed  page.  The  fuulingi,  came  ai>  no 
surprise.  ^^any  c.\perinienteri>  in 
rcadiiig  fre(|uentl\  cited  Gattcll^  i^tud) 
of  1885  (7)  which  i>ugge>ted  that  per 
ception  in\ol\ed  a  grouping  of  ^timu 
Jus  elenicnts  which  in  the  modern,  bci 
cntific  -vefnacidar  the\  called  "chunk- 
ing,** In  the  :l940'i>  the  pi>\ch6logical 
e X pe  rimenta t ion  in:  w  1  la t  w  a i)  ca lie d  t he 
"new  look  in  perception'*  [comprelien- 
siyejy  reviewed  by  Allport  (/)]  ex- 
plored a  inyriad  of  factor^  accounting 
.for  variations  in  the  boundariei>  and 
perceptibility  of  varioui)  kinds  of 
Chunks." 

Among,  the  factors,  that  w ere. at  one 
^tme  or  another  identified  in  the  per- 
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ceptibility  of  sequences  of  letters  \yas 
one  called  "pronounceability"  in  the 
recent  reading  research:  But  rather 
earlv  in  the  history  of  American  lin- 
guistics, Benjamin,  Lee  VVhorf  pointed 
out  that  in  each  language  there  were 
certain  plioneme  strings  that  were 
more  likely  to  occur  than  others  and 
?lV!i  I"  writing  there  w^as  a  ^xirajlej  in 
respect  to  letter  strings  (32).  Wheii 
**nunschse  wordi>*'  or  perhaps  better,. 
**pseudo  words'*  arc  made  up  by  the 
speaker  of  an)  kmguage.  they  are  iiot 
comprised  of  a  randoiii.  saiiiple  of  all 
possible  hum«m  speech  sounds  .ar^ 
rangevl  in  random  sequences  but  tliey 
are  a  set  of  phoneme  strings  that  arc 
\ery  ihuch  a  product  of  the  language 
of  their  constructor.  They  arc  char«ac- 
terizable  manifestations  of  the  phonol- 
og\  uf  the  coiistructor*s  language  con- 
taining exclusively  the  speech  sounds 
of  his  language.  They  are  arranged  or 
sctiuenced  accord iiig  to  the  constraints 
and  probabilities  of  that  lahgtiage  for 
seijuencing  its  speech  sounds.  In 
short,  the\  are  i)ossible  words  of  the 
constructor's  language  which  do  not 
happen  to  exist.  (Brillig,  slit  hey,  nnA 
toz^es  become  words  only  nvhen 
Ilunipt)  Diunpty  gi\es  them  mean- 
ing-) 

In  a  stud\  by  Gibson,  Schurcliff, 
and  Yonas  ( 77 ),  (////n /:  was  an  exaiii- 
ple  of  *i  prunomiceable  English  pseu- 
do-word but  tkitryl— which  had  to  be 
coustnicteil  b\  special  cfTort using  sysr 
tematic  permutations — was  an  unpro- 
noimceabje  one.  Pronouiiceability  had 
been  objecti\  eh  arri  \  ed  at  and  verified 
b\  comiting  the  number  of  various 
proiuniciat ions  each  word  evoked  from 
readers  who  were  asked  to  say  tliem  ; 
the  greater  the  \ariety  of  pronuncia- 
tions the  less  pronoimce.able;  Tliis 
ineasure  correlated  quite  well  with  rat- 
ings of  pronbunceability,  r— .83. 

Gibson  and  her  associates  knew 
from  many  previous  studies  that  when 
proiumnceable  pseiido-w'ords  are  pre- 
sented by  means  of  a  tacbrstoscope  for 
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intervals  so  hrief'that  it  is  hard  :to  rec- 
,  '    ogiiizc  thein,  they  are,  neverthciebb 
nibre  easiiy  recognized  than  words,  that 
are-no't;  j)ronbiniceable.   It  had  indeed, 
been  sliown   in  her  laboratory  that 
blind  readers  ot  braille  had  Icbi,  tronlile 
with:  proiioiniceable  psemip-wordb  thaii 
nnproiiounceablc  ones.    13n_t  why  was 
-lllis_try<-*?  .  VVIvit  was  ther<t  nbout 
pronounceability    which    made  the 
'    words  easier  to  read?  What  materials 
coiild'  be  identified  as  accoiintiiig  for 
this  j)henonierion  ? 

The  poiiit  of  the  depurtnre  for  the 
sttidy  by  Gibspiii.Scln.rclifT,  and  Yoiiab 
was  the  notion  tliat  the  "rules  of  spell- 
hig-to-word  nic3pping  suggested  that. 
ina|)ping    invariance    creates  larger 
units  for  readjng  and  therefore  faster 
processing."  That  is  to  say^  the  pro- 
nounceiible  chunk-  tend  to  occur  with 
invariant  spelling  pattern^.  Thi^ 
the  very  notion  iiiipHed  by  Wicr  and 
Venexky  'when  they  added  niorpho- 
phoneniic-spelliiig  correspondences  to 
their  phoncine-gfaplicine  bneb  in  their 
statistical  sliidies.     But   was  it  the 
'^triinsitional    probabilities"— the  fact 
that  certain  two  letter  (bigrain)  and 
three  letter  (triguini)  utringu  are  more 
likely  to  occur  than  others— that  ac- 
cpunted  for  the  observed  difiference 
in  the  Jnthertoiexistihg  data,  as  Anis- 
fehi  believecl?  Or  was   it  because 
pronounceable  words  were  better 
"niatches"  to  acbustic  representations 
hekl^by  the  reade»-  and,  as  Le\  in  and 
Bieniiller  believed,  there  was  auditory 
encoding  before  final  reading?  Or, 
J'jr^^^^l^V^'*^^.    becauije  "procebshig  of 
lefter-sfrings  iii.  reading,  imolveu  en- 
co<ling  and  inatchihg  to  an  articulatorv 
representation  or  'plan'  **  as  implied  by 
*    Libefhian,  and  his  associate^  hi  their 
"motor  theory  of  speech  perception  ?" 
Or,  finally,  \yas  it  because  "complex 
ijiorpliological   rules  aner  structural 
patterns  of  letters  perinii,i,il)le  \\\  En- 
glish words"?  These  imply  a  "kiiid  of 
syntax,,  anaiogous  to  grahiiiiar"  for 
:plK)nenie-st  r  higs    arid     le  t  ter-st  r  iiigs 
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very  much  like  that  forhmiated  by 
\Vliurrniaii\  \ears  earlier — and  appar- 
entl\.  uniiuticed,  or  at  least  not  cited, 
by  the  experinieiitcrs, 

By  conipariiig  the  effect  of  pro- 
iiouiiceability  oil  hearing  and  deaf-iiiute 
reailcr>.  Gibson  and  her  colleagues  at- 
tempted tu  discover  whether  the  coii- 
js>truct5i.of:,acoiistiaon.articulatory  rep- 
resentation were  necessary  to^  explahi 
the  <litTereiices  between  the  readabili- 
ties of  pronounceable  arid  unpro- 
nounceable words.  It  tnrricd  out  thai 
prononnceabilit)  did  hideed  facUifate 
Ah(*  reading  of  tacliistoscopically  pre- 
sented \\xjr(ls  for  deaf-mute  subjects, 
us  it  did  for  hearhig  ones. 

Then  do  bigfaiii  and  trigram  fre- 
quencies which  can  be  processed  exclu- 
si\cly  in  the  \  isual  mode  reiiiajri  to. ac- 
count for  the  difTerence  in  readability? 
The  answer  was  "No."  Measurements 
of  bigram  and  trigraiii  frequencies  in 
stinuilns  iiiaterials  did  not  facilitate 
the  readability  of  th.e  ^materials  for 
either  deaf  or  hearhig  subjects  and 
correlated  negatively,  if  at  all,  with 
the  riieasured  proiiouiiceabiiity  of  the 
words. 

The  e.xperinient  may  not  be  taken  to 
prove,  however,  that  ?irticulatory  or 
acouistic  representation  does  riot  play 
any  role  in  reading.  Libermaii's  iio« 
tioii  of  afticulatory  representation  in 
the  hearing  of  speech  was  foniiiilated 
in  the  context  of  a  m*'^ss  of  electro- 
graphic  and  myographic  data.  Har- 
dyck  and  Petroiiovicli  (17)  have, 
furtheriiiore,  collected  convincing  data 
iiidicathig  that  speech  niovemeiits^ play 
at  least  a  facilitatiye  role  for  at  least 
some  readers  and  for  at  least  certain 
categories  of  text. 

Since  acoustic  representation  is.  to 
date,  not  accessible  to  any  form  pf  di- 
rect scientific  observation,  the  notion 
that  we  hear  wliat  we  read  is  ap{>ealiiig 
only  on  a  private  level  rather  than  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  is  credible  p:iriiar- 
ily  to  diose  of  us  who  are  sometimes 
tpld^we  are  poor  and  slow  read?rs,and 
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who  subjectively  tinnk  we  ^Miinelimci* 
Iicar  ourscIvci>  Aviien  \\c  icati  or  write 
TIuis.  since  it  was  albu  true  th.il  in  Ihc 
cxpcrinient  in,  qne^tiun  the  ttcncral 
pcrjormihcc  of  hearing  :?uhject>.  \\a* 
superior  to  deaf  suhjccth  in  reading 
aacliistoscopicnlly  presenteil  pseudu^ 
words,  it  may  be  advisable  tu  think  uf 
-^.aliUIic-IiypoihesimUcon^trjicb,,  such  as 
auditory  and  ariicidati)r\  rel)re^ent.l- 
tion.  as  conipriMug  a  niultipHcity  of^fa- 
cilitalive  prdcci>5e.s  rather  tlian  ai)  fac- 
tors which  arc  nece^sirv  and  csufilcieni 
conditions,  each  competing  tu  account 
completely  for  tlie  phenomena  iii  que^ 
tion. 

Tlie  results  of  the  experiment  im 
.plied  to  Gibson  and  her  as^sociate^  that 
"pronounccabilily  ratings  .  .  .  (mea- 
sure) niorj)liological  rcgnlarit\  ( rule> 
govern in|f  the  internal  structure  of  M£n- 
glish  words )- and  that  it  is  thii>  kind  of 
structure  in  pronoimccable  word^  that 
facilitates  perception."  The  relation 
between  the  auditorv  properties  of  the 
words,  that  \  their  prunounceabilitv. 
\va;»  traced  back  Ho  the  ilcveiupment  uf 
the  writing  system  Avhich  evolved  in 
relation  to  .Hmnd.  The  experiment 
seemed  to  inipl)  that  altlumgii  "writing 
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logicar  rules  are  rules  iu  their  own 
right  and  appareiuK  can  i)C  learned  a& 
such." 

Two  lingtn.sts  of  diiTercnt  theoreti- 
cal persuasions  provide  background. 
Charlcii  llockett  {20)  argued  on  hh 
part  that  since  English  written  woaU 
arc,  not  a  simple  and  direct  reprcijenta- 
tion  of- spoken  words  .  .  a  kind  of 
representation  to  be  nought  |  .  .  . 
from  wliiclr  both  the  actual  spelling  of 
the  written  word  and  the  actual  pru- 
miiiciatioii  of  tiie  spoken  word  arc 
coiiiplctely  predictable"  The  unit  by 
which  this  "^spelling"  is  tu  occur  i>  the 
**mofprioii:"  a  kind  uf  repre:?entatioiiar 
system  or  alphabet  which  is  perhaps 
deyclo|)C(l  intuitivcK  b}  e\er\  literate 
individual.  Once  explicitly  identifieil. 
^*''e  "acqiiisitioii  of  literac}  in  English 


[would  iinolvej  .  .  .  buildiiig-iii  of 
tbi^  luUlitional  implicit  level  of  repre- 
sentation/' A  iimiiber  of-  problems  in 
this  formulatiun  have  already  been 
aieiitificil  In  llockett  as  has  research 
in  developing  specifications  and  Matis- 
tical  propertie>  of  the  "morplions"  by 
at  least  one  of  Ubckett-S  students; 
Oauicl -Kimball. 

liuckett  akvy  supplied  perhaps  the 
most  lucid  Ntatcneiit  of  the  opposing 
position  of  Xoaiii  Clioiiisky.  Chomsky 
^ecs  the  i)asic  represcntational^syhtciu 
tu  be  the  general  graiiiniar  of  English 
(rather  diaii  the  specific  set  of  mor- 
phous  as  iiiedintor."^ );  In  liie  output  of 
sentences,  this  grammar  may  generate 
cUhcr  written  sentences  or  spoken 
oiies.  "The  written  sentence  need  not 
be  interpreted  as  reprci^eiiting  a  spoken 
.sentence  ..."  ' 

A  close  esamination  of  Glioiiisky's 
view  (10)  reveal.vit  to  be  quiie  radi- 
cal,   Fir^t  he  ''offered  several  argn^ 
niciits   [throughout   his   writings)  in 
suj)port  of  the  co\k  iision  that  there  is 
nu  linguistic  jusiincation  for  a  plio- 
iieniic  levek  .  .  .    Plioiienncs  .  .  .  in 
tiie  lumiern  sense  is  perhaps  iiodiing 
nii^re  than  a  ^methodological  artifact/' 
XcNt  Giioni^^ky  took  the  position  that 
the  rcpres^htiilion  o^  words  in  a  dictio- 
nary "priJ^       •>  natural  orthography 
for  a  person  who  knows  a  language 
ami  that  the  rekitiou  between  coiiven- 
tiuiial  spelling  and  phonological  rep- 
resentation is  very  close  .  .  .  Con- 
\eiitionai  spelling  is  by  and  large  a 
liiglil}   effective  system   for  a  Avide 
range  of  dialects  because  it  corre- 
sponds tu  a  cominon  liiidcrlyiiig  pho- 
nuh)gical  representation  relatively  in- 
wiriaiit  anioiif^  dialects  despite  wide 
phonetic  divergences/' 

l^or  dioinsk),  plioneine'grapheme 
or  sound  letter  correspondence  was  a 
pseudo  issue  e\eii  before  rese-ircli  on  if 
wa>  begun,  ilockclt's  adduction  of 
''murpliuus'*  seems  to  provide  a  coin- 
prumi^e  it  moves  away  from  tlie 
da^sical  linguistic  Bloonifieldian  view 
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of  feading^  ,td  an  alternative  .position 
riqt  quite  as  radicalas  Clionisky's. 

Biit  Chomsky,  concludes  that  "spiind- 
'  letter  correspondence  need  hardly  be 
taughti  pafticiilariy  the  n-ost  general: 
and  deepest  of  these  riiles.  .  .  .  [They 
are]  /part  of  the  unconscious  equip- 
rrieht  of  the  nonlitefate  speaker.  What 
[essentially  must  beMearried];  is  siiiiply 
the  elementary  correspondence  between 
the  underlying  phonological  segments 
of-^his  iiitenialized  le^ 
't^^Pg^^phic  system 

Although  it  is  ''not  clear -[to  llock- 
ett]  how  this  approach  might  suggest 
pe<iagogidil  fprocedufes  other  tliaii 
jtiipse  siiggested:  by^  Uie  classical 
(BIpbriifieldiaii)  view"  it  does  seein  to 
lis  f foni  the  tntu  re  of  his  a  rgiui leiits 
described  above,  and  theory  aiid  data 
developed  by  his  adherents,  wliicli  are 
to  be  described Jii  the  follow  (liscus- 
siqn,  tliat  for  Glipnisk},  the  iinplica- 
t*o>ls  of  Ihiguistics  for  reading  come 
full-tufn  around  to  tlie  methods  of 
basal  readers  or  "iook-say/*  proce- 
dures. 

;He,  does  so .  however  ^  w it ! i  con sider- 
able  and  lipteworthy  circiiiiispection. 
"Gluidrenf  *  iie  notes  "may  well  .  .  , 
he^r  phoiietically  [i.e.^  in  of  the 

hiinutest  details  of  speech  sounds]  not 
phonological ly."  A  child  of  si.x  about 
to  learn  to  read  inay  not  lia\e  mastered 
theiplionological  systeni-r^thc  system  of 
.auditory  or  articiilatbry  contrasts  on  a^ 
series  of  Tele  van  t  I  iiigiii  Stic  dimensions. 

Thus,  .we  may  suppose  tliat  for 
Chomsky^,  even  if  the  inature  reader 
may  t^ad  witli  underlyiiig  striictiires  of 
graiiunar  or  sentence  content  piaying 
aii  important  role  in  his  perceptions,, 
the  phonetic  aiuj  phoneriiic  analysis 
may  be  the  "indicatecK*  procedures  for 
teaching  children  to  read^  at  early 
stages  of  linguistic  development. 

Pevclppmehts  at  the  higher  levels  of 
linguistic  analysis 

Ghonisky*s   matrix    for  lingiiistics 
distingiiisKes  f^^^  a)  pho: 


nolbgy,  b)  apparent  phrase  structure, 
c)  undeflyirig  or  "iogical"  phrase  striid-- 
ture,  and  d)  semantic  stnicture  pf  benr 
teiices.  In.  this  formulation  it  would, 
seem  speech  starts  with  perhaps  some 
"notion"  or  "idea"  which  may  be.  exr 
pressed  by  many  superficially  diftejreiit 
sentences.  This  "semantic  stfuctiire** 
is  hiapped  oiitp  aii  underlying  or  "iogi- 
car*  phrase  stnictiire.  Transformations  * 
from  til  is  uiidef  lying  stnictufe^geiiefate 
a  variety  of  seiiteiices  with  appa^^^ 
surface -phrase  structures;  JFor  e.xani- 
ple,  froni  a  "kernel'*  sentence,.  "The 
poor  sokl^  the  meat;"  transforniiu^^ 
hiay  be  derived  such  as,  "The  meat  was 
sold  by  the  poof,"  arid  "The  poor  were 
the  sellers  of  the  meat," 

The  final  expfessioh  of  the  sentence 
is  achieved  wheii  the  "phpiiolbgical 
coriippnent  of  a  language  niaps  the  snr^ 
face  phrase  structure  onto  a  sequence 
of  af ticulatory  mdveiiients;"  We  liava 
noted  abpve  that  the  final  riiapping^ 
may  occur  in  written  form  as  well  as 
spoken,  phpnologiail,  fonii. 

A  hiiinber  pf  above  average^  cpljege 
level  readers  Ayefe  presented  with  seur 
tences  using  a  tachistoscppc.  In  one 
Usk  they  Avere  asked  to -match  the  sen-, 
tence  they  were  jr/iOTc;/  with  fhe  same 
or  slightly  difTererit  sentences  they 
heard,  indicating  whether  the  twp  sen- 
tences were  the  saine  or  dilTefent.  In 
a  second  task  they  \yefc  reciuired  tp 
tell  whether  two  visually  presented 
sentences  were  the  same  of  different. 
In  this  study  entitled  "JIow  tp  .Read 
Without  Listeiung,"  Bever  &  Bower 
(4)y  re|)of ted  that  92  percent  of  the 
subjectb  \yere  found  to  be  more  profi- 
cieht  at  the  task  requiring  the  match- 
ing between  the  aiiditory  and  visual 
modes  Avhile  the  remaining  iS  .percent 
excelled  in  the  within-hiode  matching. 
If  the  tentative  interpretations  of  the 
investigators  proved  correct,  it  was 
further  found  that  92  percent  "listen- 
ing" readers  tended  to  forget  from 
right  to  left  (that  is  to  say,  they  re- 
membered the  beginnings  pf  sentences 
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better  than :the  ends)  while  the  forget- 
^ting.of  iHe.  8  percent  "looking'*  or  vi- 
sual: readers  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
semantic  stmcture  of  the  sehtehce 
since  they;, perceived  ahd^  xecalled  key 
words,  not  jxirticularly  from  left  to 
right.  The  8  percent  visiial  readers 
seem  to  have  found'  the  ''underlying 
subject**  regardless  pf:the  word  in  the 
apparent  phrase  structure  presented::to 
them.  The  visual  readers  seeni  to 
have  translated  into:  sim^^^  declarative 
form  .which;  has  the^siirface  ifonri  itiost 
similar- to  the^undcrly  ing  phrase  strucr 
tare  or  ivhat  Chomsk>'  calls  the  "ker- 
hy."  It  kemsrto.bc  as  thou 
pcrcerit  ivisiialVreaders  read  directly  for 
meaning.  The  .investigators  reported 
that.the  faster  comprehending  "visual 
readers"  they  fqiind  appear  to  have  ih- 
strudrf^themseIy^  though  Jt  may  be 
added,  the  reading  field  has  Taboired 
long  aridihard- to  produce  **visuaLread- 
ers.**  > 

Thc^Bevcr  and;Bo\ver^  implies 
thati  decoding  at  \yord,  phrase,  arid 
sentence  jevels^  (rather  than  at  the 
phoneme-grapheme  level)  can  play  a 
role  in  reading  at  an  advanced  level 
and,iSiiggest  as  dpes  .thie.  study  by  Gib- 
son, SchnrcIifF,.  and  Yonas,  that,  at 
lejist  at  advanced  levels,  speech  of  co- 
vert auditory , processes  need|  not  play  a 
fple.  Other  studies  suggesting  that  se- 
mantic and. graniniatical  considerations 
hiay  play  a  role  at  all  levels: of  profi- 
ciency either  do  riot  raise  the  questioii 
of  mediation,  by  speech  and  auditory 
processes  or  suggest  that  these  pfocr 
esses  frequen^^^^^^  a  role  in 

reading.  Tlie  -fact  that  Bever  and 
Bower  confifrhecUthe  notion  that  there 
.  are  two  kinds  of  readers  shows  that 
these  fimiings  are  not  cpntfadictofy. 
Since  the  studies  all  emanate  from  a^ 
iinguistic}point  of  departure,  the  need 
is  manifestecr  for  modifying  the  notion 
that  linguistics  focuses  on  the  **pri- 
macy  -of  speech**  for  the  ^teaching:  of 
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"Grammatic^ity  and  the  Self-correc- 
tion of  Reading  Errors*'  (30)  \yas. 
based  upon  taped  recordings  of  a  class 
ol  first  graders  reading  to  each  other 
—in  the  absence  of  their  teichers  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year.  Sixty-three 
percent  oLa  substariti»il  number  of  er- 
rors were  of  a  nature  tjiat  did  not  afr 
feet  the  grariimatirality  of  therseriterice 
(i.e.i  did  not  comprise  grammatical 
'-mistakes,**)  29  percent  left  the  sen- 
tence, grammatical  iip  to  arid  including 
the  error  but  rendered^it  ungra^^ 
ail  for  the  rest  or  the  sehterice  and?8 
percent  rendered  the  entire  »entence^ 
ungrariimatiqih  Among  the  better 
readers,  the  "high  group,"  errors  that 
did  not  effect  grarririiaticajity  cqrii- 
prised  a.spriiewhat  greater- prpjpo^^ 
of  their  total  errors  wlule  the  catego- 
ries of  errors  tended  to  be  more  evenly 
distributed  for  the  "low  group,*'  In 
the  sample  of  errors  :that  werci  cor- 
rected; violation  ol  gamjujijcality  :ac- 
counted  for  .approxirnately  61  :  p^rcent_ 
for  the  high  group  and  about  45  per- 
cent for  the  low  group.  In  a  sample  of 
errors  uncorrected  by  the  high  group, 
96.2  percent  were  of  the  type  that  .did 
hot  effect  graihmatjqaLlijy,  while  45 
percent  of  the  uncorrected  erfors  in 
the  low  group  di d :  render  the  sentence s 
ungramniatical.  In  short,  amorigjgood 
readers  on  the  first-grade  level  errors 
tended  not  to  violate  grammaticality 
arid,  grarimiaticality  accounted  to  some 
degree  for  which  enrors  were  cor- 
rected. The  trends  were  much  less 
distinct  for  poorer  readers. 

V/eber's  study  raises  the  questiqn  as 
to  wliat  comprises  granimaticalit}^;  If, 
for  example,  poorer  readers  might  be 
—as  they  often  in  fact  are— those  who 
also  speak  a  dialect -difFeren)  from  the 
one  iri  which  the  text  is  written,  might 
not  a  grammaticality  that  is  alien  to 
tiieni  fail  ito  facilitate  their  perceptidris 
of  the  structures  of  the  sentences  and 
to  a  teridency  to  leave  uncorrected  an^ 
^rror  tliat  renders  the  sentence  urir 
grariimaticai  only  as  far  as  standard 
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usage  is  concefhed?  Kenneth  Good- 
man :(J5)  raised^^theqiiest^  of  dialect 
.barriers  to  reading  comprehension ;and 
ih:a.riijmber  of  alterria^  has 
motivated. and  jiistifi^  the  exploratioir 
of  thefdialects  of  the  '^iirban  deprived** 
under  the  :rubri_c  of  research  for  \the 
iniprovenient  of  reading.  A  niiriiber  of 
researchers  have  beeii  laying  the 
groundwork  that  will  riiake  possible  a 
didrough-gqiiig: analysis  of  y^^^  relation 
^between  t*-e  syntactic  structure  of  a 
reader's  dia1^  and  the  dialect  of  the 
text  For  example,  Paul  Cohen,  in  his 
l'Q^tlme  of  Researc^^  on  the 

English  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Ricari 
Speakers  in  New  York"  {11)  at^ 
tenij>ted  to  icjentify  tlie  sources  of 
stfuctuTar  conflict  relevant  to  reading; 
The  niethods  iised  for  collecting  data 
from  a:  stratified  sam  resi- 
dent^ included  a  "Perception  Test"  fe- 
qijifing;  fpr  example,  discriminations 
rbetween   "messed"   and    "mess"  or 

  i'messed  :up"  and  "liiess  up"  ahd^  a 

"Qassroom  Correction  Test"  in  which 
Tespondents  were  asked  to  put  sen- 
tences- such  as  [He  pick  niej  into 
"good;  schoplrooiii  English."   A  set  of 

"    ^phghloTpgiaiUfe^^^^^^  identified  in 

the  llialect  wliicIV  were  shown  to  be 
those  that  (lestr')y  tlie  distinctions 
marking  a)  the  future  teiise,  b)  noun 
plurals,  cj  third  person  singular,  d) 
the  present  tehsc;  e)  the  past  tense. 
Incidentally,  ^he  iinestig^^^^  reported 
finding  no  correlation  between  the 
"Classroom  and  Correction  Test"  hud 
the  "Perception  Test"  (citing^  exam- 
ples of  extreme  cases  that  reached 
"Pper  and  lower  ceil ing  values  without 
inentigh  of  a  statistical  measure)  and 
Temarked:  "all  of  this  would  seem  to 
.indicate  the  possibility  that. miich  time, 
energy^  and  nioney  expended  on  aiidi- 
-tory:perceptiqn.trainitig  might  be  more 
profitably  spent  elsewhere  in  the  cur- 
nqilum.  Certainly  this  study  and  the 
fpllowintr  one  to  be  described  suggest 
^at  the  relevance  of  aiiditofy  acuity 
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for  reading  should  be  examined^  with 
considerable  circumspection. 

The  implications  of  dialect  yariar 
tiohs  for  readingiseeni^to  be  somewhat 
niore  complex,  however,  thauMnay  be 
at  first  anticipated.  Jn  a  bater  paper, 
Labov  arid  Cohen  (2J),  iri^  analyzing 
the  "Systematic  Relations  of  Standard- 
aiid  Npiistandard  Rules  in  Grammar 
of  Negro  Speakers"  f epprt  tHat  many 
Xegfo-  speakers  of  the  hpnstaridard  dir 
alects  slipw,  evidence  of  mastef ihg  -the 
perception  and  coinpfehensioh  of  bpth 
standard;  and  nonstandard  speech.  In 
pfoductioh,  however,  they  tfarislate.on 
fornr.all  utterances  in  tlie^ nonstandard, 
dialect.  When  two  dialects  in  prpduc- 
tioh  were  rioted,  they  \yereipund  to  be 
correlated  with  increasing  socioeco- 
nomic status.  The  methplls  used  in- 
volved the  establishment  of  situations 
to  e\  oke  formal  arid  informal: coriiniun- 
icatidri.  The  findings  secrii.to  be. quite 
in  accord  with  observations  mad^.  iri, 
Europe,  and  elsewhere.  In  French 
speaking  Canada,  for  example,  radio, 
theatre^  and  the  press  frequently  use 
French  (I  iffefent  frorii  that  of  the^gijn-r-^ 
enil  public  who  ij7Klerstand,.but  do  not^ 
use  the  formal  langiiage.  The  4?bpv- 
Cohen  firidirigs,  coupled  with  the  re- 
sults and  interpretatibris  of  the  Bever- 
Bower  study: arid  Weber's  examination 
of  errors. make  it  seem  reaspnalile  arid 
possible  that  linder  certain  cifcuni- 
stances  and:  with  certain  types  of  in- 
struction, speakers  pf  a  nonstandard 
dialect  may  be  :ible  to  xomprehend 
standard  written  text  and  even  trans- 
late into  their  own  dialect  as  they  read 
silently:  Certainly  the  problem  turns 
out  tp  be  more  subtle  than  it  would  at 
first  appear. 

Kbiers  (22)  turned  letters  upside 
down,  right  to  left  and  inverted  his 
text  in  a  n uni ber  b  f  st u d ies  in  \v h ich 
these  nianipulatibris  were  intended  ,to 
impede  the  skill  of  able  college  stu- 
dents .ilthough  they  were  able  to  ad- 
just to  theni.  At  .first  the  experimen- 
tal subjects  were  concerned  with  the. 
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^transfdrmatipiis  and  compreheiided.  lit- 
tle. T^-iter  tiiey  be^^^  fluerifly 
showing.  Hiat  "recognizing  a  word  ih- 
-voives  processes^  different  from  the 
mere,  recognitioti  of  its  constituent  let- 
-tefs"^  and  that  syntax  aiid  semantics 
play -a  role  in  producing,  errors  andrfa- 
cilitating  reading: 

Levin  and  Turner  (25.)  explored 
the^relations  heiween  "Sentence  Struc- 
ture.and-Eye^Vpice  Span''  for ^ 
railing  froni  second  grade  to  univer- 
sity Treshineu.    A  device  for  turning 
off  thd -iiruiriinatioh  on  a  text  at  any 
:ppint  while  a  subject  reiid  aloiid  made 
it  .possible  to  nieasure  the  "eye-voice 
span/^  of  the  amount  ^of  text  a  subject 
could:  keep  saying  after  die  turn  off. 
As  lijiglit  be  expected;  the  eye-voice 
span  \vas:foun(i  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificantly greater  for  materials  pre- 
sented' as  sentences  than  for  1  ists.  The 
investigators   further  concluded  that 
tjie  number  of- tinier       e>e-\oice  span 
coincided  with  the  ends  of^plirases  was 
statistically  significantly  greater  tluiri 
hiight  have  occurred  merely  by.  chance 
.coincidence   of  a   reader's  eye- voice 
^  spaniending  at  .a^^pjirase  ju^^^  Tll^ 
father   involved  ihcasufement  proce- 
dure: for  _affiy         this  may  perhaps 
be  questioned.    It  would  have  been 
ihpfe  straiglit-forwafd  to  exaiiiine  data 
asJo  the  relative  freqiieiicy  with  which 
eye- voice  span  coincided  with  phrase 
juncture  in  a  large  nunibef  of  trials 
Yet  the  results  are'ConiprelieTisibly  in 
^  jiiie  with  the  findings  uf  other  experi- 
ments.    Since  this  experinieut  con- 
firms the  AveH-ei>t«iblii>hed  pf  inciple  that 
reading  occurs  in  terras  of  xliuiiks  of 
,  grammar  ancUcontext,  die  true  practi- 
ciil  and  :tiieofeticii!- vahie  of- the  study 
will  defi\e  from  the  eventual  auakijis 
of  the   relationship  between  various 
gfade  devels,  or  developmental  stages^ 
/arid  both  the  length  of  the  eye-voice 
span.  .«ind  .the   specific  grammatical 
fl'-^ctufes  of.tiie  stimulus  materials. 


>  Realism 

Coriciusioh 

The  ijhgiiist's  understanding  of  lan- 
guage seeiiis  to  be  bringing  new  di- 
mensions to  Uhe  psychologist's  and. 
feadiiig  specialist's  experimentation 
with  the  reading  process.  But  the  no- 
tion of  "primacy  of  spoken  language" 
hmst  be  modified  in  light  of  the  data- 
rev  ievyed  here  to  niean  only  that  speech 
./?rm'rfrrf  vyritiiig.  iir  die  history  of  man 
and  pfecedes  writing  in  tjie  devclop- 
nieut  of  individuals.  Spoken  language 
may  or  iuay  not  play  a  jole  in  the:  pro- 
cessiug.of  ivf itten  language.  The  data 
seem  to  suggest  that  vyjiether  of  not  it 
does  depends  on  the  itidividlial,  his 
reading,  level,  and-  perliaps  the  nature 
of-  tlie  text.  The  iriterfelations  among, 
language  systems,  such  as  written  and 
spoken  oiies  or  varieties  of  dialects^, 
may  be  quite  complex  and  ..vary  from 
individual'td  individual.  Yet  linguistic 
structure  and:  meanings  incpntroveftibly 
piay  an  important  fole  in  reading— as 
does  tlie-traiislation  of  letters  to  speedi 
sounds  (in  the  case  of  alphabetically 
vvritteh  languages) ; 

The  material  fevievved  in  this  pjipef 
cieafly  defeats  any  eariier  and  naive 
^expectation.  :that  a  "Hnguistic-iap^ 
proacli"  inight  be  formulated'  that 
would  radically  depart  ffpm  previpusly 
developed  iusiructioiiaL  procedures  and 
successfully  compete  with  theiii. 
liideed  the  doctrinal  -disputes  whliiii 
lingui.stics  as  ^tliey  are  -iiiaiiifested  in 
coiiiiectiph  vviUi  the  reading  process, 
seem  to  be  but  .slightly  modified  echos 
of  the  debates  betweeii  advocates  of 
phonics  aiid  basal  heading  in  the  fejid- 
hig  field;  Yet  die  added  sophistication 
that  iiiiguibtics  brings  to  the  expefi- 
mentation  is  of  undeniable  value: 

The  fevievver  is  encouraged  by  the 
iiiatefial  discussed  in  diis.papef  to  ari^ 
ticipate  that  investigators :,vvhp  have  at- 
tended to  iingnistics  are  en  foute  to 
identifying  a  luiiriber  of  inipdrthnt 
priiiciples  .of  die  reading  process,  of 
how  reading  skill  is. acquired, ..and  of 
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how  human  .language  processing  ca- 
pacities develop.  There  are  sojiie 
hints  in  tliis  ,pai>er,  arid'  considerable 
evidence  elsewhere,  that  ariiorig  these 
principles  is  the  fact  that  at  least  some 
reading  skiil.and  much  language  acqui- 
sitjori  is -the  corisequengc  .of  explora- 
tions .and  learning,  strategies  that  at 
least  spinejlearrief  ..nitiate  themselves. 
The'  implications  for  instruction  are 
riot  tHat  the  isolation  of  these  princi- 
ples, will'  iead-io  the  development  of 
"bigger  arid^  better"  all-ericpriipassing, 
:panacea-_like  metho<ls  ob teacliirig  read- 
ing; instead  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  effective  and  expert  reading 
teacher  a)  will:  need  to  understand  a 
father  complex  set  of  pnnciples,  b) 
wiil  have  to  be  tible  to  recognize  each 
of- the  sp^ecific  instances  in  which  each 
.pfincipjeiis  applicable,  and  c)  will  have 
to  be  ilbje^.to  ^  api)ly  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure^ ^(Jricluding.  perhaps,  appro- 
priate waiting  strategies  in  which  selfi-. 
tinstfuction=  occurs)  in  the  proper  in- 
siahces. 

To  despair  rf  developing  such:  ex- 
:pertisc  oii  the  scale  necessary  to  teach, 
reading  in  the  schools  is  to  despair  of 
iriiproyirig  the  -  effecti vene ss  of  read iiig 
iristfuctioii:  The  inescapable  facts  are 
that  for  language  processing  there  are 
develppmental  stages  in  maturation 
and;  learning,  that  there  are  marked 
yafiatioris  ariiorig  individuals,  and  Jhat 
ithe  tinderlyirig  pnnciples  of  learning 
and"  language  processing  are  complex. 
No  single,  blindly-applied  method  can 
be  universally  appropriate.  Despond- 
ericy  as^to  tlie  likelihood  of  develop- 
ing the  expertise  to  cope  with  jhese 
:facts  may,-  in  part,  be  generated  by 
a  history  of  concentrating,  a  .major 
portion  of  available  resources  and  tal- 
ent to  developing  relatively  monolithic 
niethods  rather  than  to  developing  ex- 
terisiye  expertise  among  iristfuctofs  of 
reading.  But  the  principles  that  .seem 
-to  be  ^emerging  from  the  research  gen- 
eratedx.  by.llie  partnership  that,  jhtro- 
Q    dfiingiiistics  into  research  on  read- 
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ing  riiay  call  for  arid  warrant  new  ap- 
proaches to  developiiig  .expertise 
among  instructors  of  reading.  The  de- 
veloptiient  of  the  germ  theory  did  not 
bring  riiedicirie  a  panacea  for  cunrig.all 
ills — as  some  might  have  expected  at 
first — but  led.  to;  the  deyelopmerit  of 
large  riuriibers  of^  specific  drugs  arid 
curative  procedures  and  to  the  develr 
ppriient  of  4)hysicians.  with  niore  .  pro- 
found- uxkler standing  of.  the  principles 
of  physiology  arid  greater  skill  in  their 
craft. 
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An  Observation  of  HawtHprhe 

JEffect  in  an  Experiment  in  the 

Teaching  of  Reading  in  First 

Grade :  A-Hy p^othesis 

RpB^T  A.  McGracken 
Western  Washington  State  College 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY  Was  tO 

observe  if  a  Hawthorne  effect  was 
present  in  a  controlled  experiment 
comparing  two  methods  of  teaiching 
reading  in  first  grade. 

Method.  This  experiment  was  ap- 
pended; to  a  Jhreeryeax^^^LQD^lld^^^^ 
study  (i^  2,  3)  comparing  the  achieve- 
ment of  children  taught  under  ari^ 
experimental  method  and  children 
taught  under  a  method  traditional  to 
:the  school  system:  In  the  Iphgitudinal 
study*  there  were  three  groups. 
Sixty-one  entering  first  grade  pupils  in 
one  elementary  school,  building  were 
assigned  randomly  to  either  the  experi- 
mental group  or  to  the  control  group. 
Three  additional  first  grade  classes: 
were  choseti  randomly  from  the.  re- 
maihihgjen  first  grades  in  the  district 
as  a  subcontrol  group. 

Each  child  .in  the  control  and  exper- 
imental groups  was  tested  jridiyidually 
nine  times  during  the  first  grade  year 
and  twice  by  group  tests.  Each  pupil 
was  the  subject;  of  a  ifull  school  day 
time  study.  The  teachers  did  not 
know  when  the  ;tin;e  study  would  be 
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conducted  iiri til  the  inornihg  of  the  ob- 
servcitio n.  This  nieaiit  ^ tliat  each  class 
had  planned  interruptions  for  testing 
at  leiast  thirty  days  during  the  yearj 
arid  unannounced  observations  at  legist 
eighteen  tirnes  during,  the  year. 
Seventeen ;di  adults  took  part  in 

these  obsefyations  and  testings.  Both 
t|ie  children  and  the  teachers,  there- 
fore,  were  subject  to  conditions  which 
might  produce  a  H 

The  experiment  apparently  ended 
for  the  control:  and  the  experinrieiital 
teachers  when  their  classes  had  been 
^promoted  to  second  grade.  However, 
both,  the  C9htrpl  and  the  e.xpefimehtal 
teachers  continued:^  teach  the  foliow- 
ing  two  years  using  the  e.xperimental 
arid,  coritrpl' met^^^^  They  routinely 
tested  their  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of 
first  grade  when  th^  tests  \vere  made 
available. 

Lmifation  of  the  study.  The  siib- 
jecb  of  this  observation  wet^e  the  two 
first, grade  te*:ichers.  The  word  obser- 
vation is  used  instead  of  experiment 
because  an  N  of  two  may  seriously 
limit,  any/ experiment;  A  second  sefi- 
„ous  limitation.  Js^the  norirandpm  as- 
-sigfifiient  of  pupils  .ta  the^two  _!first 
f grade  classes  during  the  second  and 
Jthird  year,  Piipils  were  assigried  rou- 
tinely by  the  scKpoi  principal;  There 
may  have  been  selective  factors  operat-: 
irig#  .since  he  felt,  that  the  experimental 
iprogram  was  superior  to  the<  cojitfol 
oprogram. 

The  tests.  The  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  rPriniary  I,  Form  VV^  1964 
edition^  were  administered  at  tlie  end 
of- each  first  grade  year.  All  six  tests 
of:  the  primary  battery— word  reading, 
paragraph  meaning,,  vocabulary,  spell- 
ing, word  stiidy  skills,  arid  arithmetic 


^"were  adhiinistered  the  .first  r  arid  sec- 
ond years.  The  arithmetic  test  was 
riot  adiiiiriistered  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  because  the  teachers  decided' 
not;to  give  it.  The  classroom. teachers 
adhiinistered  and  scored  the  tests. 
Tlie  tests  were  rescored  independently 
by  two  other  people^  The  teachers 
Miad  the  test  results  of  their  "own  scor- 
ing only  for  the  second  arid  third 
years.  The  test  results  of  ail  the  tests 
of  tlie  first  year  were-reported  to  them 
officially  duririg  the  sumriier  fpllpwirig: 
the  first  year.  Test  results  were  Avith- 
iield  during  the  first  schppl  year.  An 
analysis  of  variance  and  /-test,  were 
used  to  compare  performances.  The 
riiedian  scores  for  the  sat  are  in  Tar 
ble  1. 

1.  At  the  erid  o^the  first  gradcj  both 
the  expeririierital  and  contrpp  classes 
were  sigriificaritly  better  than  the  sub- 
contr6r(p<0.6l). 

2.  The  third  year  experimental 
group  was  significantly  pporer  than 
the  first  year  experimental  group 
(p<0.6l).  _  . 

3.  The  secoricl  arid  third  year  coii- 
tfpl  group  were  .significantly  better 
than,  the  .first,  yeaf  coritroU  .poiip. 
(p<0.01).  ^ 

4.  The  sec6*id  and  third  year  con- 
trol groups  were  significantly  better 
than  the  ^first  year  subcontrol  group 

(p<:o.oi). 

5.  The  second  and  third  year  exper- 
imental groups  were  riot  significantly 
better  than  the  first  year  subcontrol 
groups  (p>6.p5). 

Tiie  control  teacher  during  the  first 
year  was  visibly  bothered  by  the  ap- 
parent greater  success  of  the  experi- 
mental class.  The  experihientar  class 
was  featured-in  a  newspaper  editoriaj. 


Group 

-Experimental 
Control: 
Q  oritroU 


TABLE:! 

-Mcdiah  Scores. of  thc.Statiford  Achievcnient  Tests,  Primary  I 
first  Year  Second  Year 


1.95 
2.00v 
1.70 


1.85. 
225 
,  not  tested 


Third  Year 

1.8 
2.4 

not^tested: 
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The  school  recei\e(l  in«iiiy  recjiicbts 
frpnv  other  (:H.stricti>  fur  pcrini>5iun  to 
visit-  the  experimental  cbbs.  These 
were  denied,  .as  .|)lanne(l^  icxcept  for 
one  or  two  visitatioris.  ^lost  of*  -the 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  experi- 
inchtal  class  visited  aiul  were  entlui- 
siastic.  l:ew  visited  the  control  cjabS. 
The  xqiitroj  teacher  ,s|)oke  of  lief  lack 
of  success^  . a lul  at  the  end  of' the  first 
.year  disappointedly  said  she  would 
change  tp/the  new  inethod  next  year. 
She  elatedly,  changed  her  iniikl  when 
the  official  .report  was  given  stating 
that  there  were  ess_entially  ho  si^c^nifi- 
catit  xjifTerences  between  the  niethuds 
except  in  the  ijjngle  area  uf  pronounc- 
ing words  -in  isolation.  There  were 
appro X  i.tnate  ly  t wen  iy  te sts  sho wing  hq 
significant  difference.  She  announced 
fijftlief  that  she  would  "show  tliein 
next  year."  Limited,  observation  dur- 
ing the  second  and  .third  \  ears  of  the 
liiaiii  experiment  indicated^  she  main- 
:tti  ined :  1 1  iis  at  t  itude. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  t\\o 
kinds  of  flawthorne  effects  may  h«i\e 
beeii  operating.  One,  the  exi)crinien- 
tal  teaciiers  performance  ,may  h«i\e 
>been  height eiied-by  the  nevv  ihetliod- 
and  the  accompanying  accolade^  ttoni 
iparehts.  scliuol  adniiiiistratioh,  and: 
press.  Two^.  the  control  teacher's  per- 
fofniance  was -depressed  by  the  apperir- 
ance  ot  success  in  the  experimental 
class  aiidfby  lia\ing  to  defend  the  old 
method. 

It  is  possible  that  a  Hawthorne  ef- 
fect did  not  operate  oii  the  control 
teacher  until  the  second  or  d.. id  years. 
Cl*his  obscr\«itiun  was  not  de^signed  to 
ich.eck  this»  'Hiere  is  a  need  for  fe 
secirch  'to  check  this  lupothe^is  of  posi- 
.tiveand  negative  IJawUjorne  effect. 

Tliere  are  several  implications  fur 
educational  research  if  there  \^  both  a 
positive  and  negative  Jhivvthurne  ef- 
fect: 

.1.  Research:  studies  heed  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  iravythghie  effect,  realising 
4J      controls  for   Ifiivvtiiorne  effect 
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such  as  seminars  and  visitations,  may  ,1 
not  create  the  same  kind  of  effect  pij 
both   the   control  aiid  experimental 
groups.   Studies^  which  'h«ave  (coiitroUed 
for  llavvthorne  effect  by   providiu^r^  • 
stimulating  e.xperiences  for  the  contrpr^ 
class  teachers  hiay  liave  ^  depressecl  the  . 
control"  te«iche.r's  ^performjince  and  in- 
sured that  the  results  of  the  ^experi-  ? 
mental  teachiiig  vv^ould  be  siiperior;  i\ 

2.  \Ve  heed  measures  ;pf  teacliers.  ;j 
under  normal  conditions  before  diey  <! 
enter  iiito^experiihentatioii.  It  would  :j 
have  ^been  dc  si  fable  to  have  tlie  sat  ! 
test  scores  for  these  two  tecachers  for 

die  year  precediiig.  the  -first  year  -  pf  ^his 
experiment.   This  vvould  have  delayed 
the  nmin  e.xpefiment  a  year  while  se- 
cretly  collecting  the  base  data  for  this  , 
ex'>'*riment.  f 

3.  We  inav  need  to  view  with  ap-  ^ 
prehension  the  value  of  longihidiijal;  ^ 
studies  of  children  from  expeririiental_^  ' 
groups.  Their  being  identified  'as-  ex-  : 
.periineiitiii  stu  dents-  may  can  se  a  posi-  | 
tive  llavvthorne  effect  on  teacher  or  ! 
pupil  perforhiance  in-  second,  tliifd.  ^ 
fourth  grade,.etc. 

4.  We  may  lieeddongitudihal  studies   I 

of  teachers,  jiot  of  pupils.   It  thay  .be  _ 
that  some  teachers  respond  positively 

to  experimentation  and'  some  nega-  ; 
tively,  regardless  of  their  assigiiment  ; 
to  experimental  or  control  class.  : 

5.  Research  designed  to  check  the  I 
efficacy  of  teaching  liietliods  should  pit  ; 
qiily  new  designs  against  new  designs.  ^ 
If  a  :hevv  iiiethod'  is  significantly  supe- 
rior to  another  new  method,  it  may  ^] 
then  be  superior    A  researcher  vylio 
vvisiies  to  check  wlietlief  or  hot  difrenr  : 
method  B  is  as  good  as  lievy  method' A  ; 
must  test  tiiis  in  a  scljdoi  district  using 
current  iiietlipd      iisiiig  :tlifee  groups    -  ; 
— aii:experiiiieiitahgroup  using  current 
inethod  B,  an  expef iiiieiital  ^roup  lis-  ] 
iiig  hew  hiet hod: A ,  ahd  a  cpntroT  group  : 
usiiig -current  liiethod  K.  Tlie^bntrol^ 
groiip  may,  not  be  necessary,  except 

tli«at  some  teachers  niight  becbihe  sus- 
picious anclitreatqiieiof  the.  two  expm  ': 

as  i 
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mental  fg»*6ups  as  a  control  because 
they  'knbw^that  there  has  to  be  a  con- 
trol group. 
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.    (Olympia,  Washhigton),,  June  1967. 

3.  McCrackcn,  Robert  A.  "A  Two-Year 
XBhgitiidinar^  Study  to  Determine  the 
Ability  of ^Fif St  ^  Grade  Children  ,  to  Loarri 

-to  Read  'Using  the  Earlyrto-Read  i/t/a 
Program  (An  Jnterim,  Report  of  the 
First  Year)."  The  Initial  Teaching  Al- 
phabct-md  The  lyorhi.r^^Iihglish  i'PTO- 
ceedihgs  ofe  the  Secoi^J-  Amnial  Interna- 
tionaX  Conference  O"  the  Initial  Teachnig. 
Alphabet,'  August  18-20,"  1965);  '79-90, 
The  Initial  Tcacinng  Alphabet  Fouhda- 
tioh  ,at  Hofstra  University '(Heriipstead, 
N.  Y'.),  1966. 


Cphtfibutions  of  the  First  arid 

Second  Grade  Studies* 

William  Eller- 
State  University  of  New  York  . 
atBuffalo 

DURING  THE  1964^1965  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

the  XJnited  States  Office  of  Education 
sponsored  twenty-seven  related  inves- 
tigations of  beginning  reading  instriic* 
Hon,  which  have  become  l<np\yn  as 
"the  First  Grade  Reading  Studies/* 
The  fojlowing  year,  thirteen  of  the  in- 
vestigating agencies  extended  their  re- 
search through  the  second  grade,  again 
»MKler  federal  sponsorship,  aiid  t\vo 
others  continued  their  i-e^earch  in  sec- 
ond grade^  with  nongovernment  fund- 

♦Cosponsored- meeting  with  the  National 
Sj   .crence.of  Research  in  English; 
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ing.  This  large-scale  venture  into 
cooperative  research  in  reading  /ac- 
quired its  initial,  impetus  from  «i  hie^tr 
Jng  of  the  Committee  oh  Needed  Rp-? 
search  in-.Reading,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Research 
in-  English,  which  met  at  Syracuse 
University  in  1959.  Additional vthrust 
was  given  to  the  plan  in^October  of 
i960,  \yhen  the  group  niet  a^iri,  this 
tiihe  at  the  University  of  GhicagOi.  to 
set  the  guidelines  for  a-  cooperative  iri- 
vestigation  of  beginning  reading  iiir 
struction;  Following  the  Chicago, 
meeting,  Williaih  Sheldon  and  Donald; 
D.  Durrell  spent  sevefal-months  each, 
in  efforts  to. gain  thersuipport:orthe  U. 
S.  Office. of  Education  for  the  research: 
design  which  the  committee  had  devel- 
oped. - 

In  the  paper  which  - folio ws,;Ed ward 
R.  Sipay  explains  that  the  plan  for  the 
"First  Grade  Studies"'  did  riot  follow 
the  design  :siibmitted;by- the jNCRE  c^^ 
mittee.  Nevertheless,,  the  original  mo- 
tivating force  for  the  first  and  second 
grade  cooperative  research  was  pro- 
videcl  by  the  National-  Conference  on_ 
Research  in  Englishj  and-^it  seems^ap-- 
propriafe  for  "the  iTcre  foHMmp^^^^ 
ideiitify  the  benefits  Avhich  reading  in- 
struction particularly;  and  Afner^icah 
education  generally,  have  derived  from 
the  two-year  project. 

Viewing  the  cooperative  reading  re- 
search, project  nearly  two  years  after 
the  completipri  of  the  second  grade 
phase,  its  contributions  seem,  to  fall  at 
three  levels.  The  first  to  be  cohsid- 
ered  are  the  subjectively  identified^ 
benefits,  siich  as  th  establishment  of 
certain  precedents  ior  this  type  of  re- 
search. The  second  level  is  occupied 
by  generalizations  about  school  and 
classroom  procedures — generalizations^ 
supported  by  observations,  ahd^  in 
some  instances,  by  recorded  teacher 
ind  super-Msor  opinions.  The  contribu- 
tions listed  at  the  third  level  are  those 
Vvhich  are  based  on  the  objective  data 
collected    by    the    various  research 
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workers-  in  their  several-  projects— af- 
^firmation.  of  the  sex  differences  in 
feadmg^.readmess^  for 
exanipTe. 

=0f  the  subjectively-appraised  bene- 
fits.bCthe  cooperative  reading  researd^ 
project;  certainly  .one  of  tlie  inofe  i>at- 

JsfJ^ing  to  the  rnembers  of  NCR?  is  the 
establishment  of  a.pj^edent  wlien  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  .Education  finaily 
agreed  to  isuppoft  .tiiisr  type  of  research 
activity;  As  hiiited-  above,  Sheldop 
ahd  Dii-r^i  had  spent  rriany  riiontlis 

^^ch?m:the  elfor  to  "sell"  the  coopera- 
tive re  search  .package  to  the  U.  S. 
Office,  arid  even  tliough  the  package 
whicLtiie  Office  everituaUy  bought  was 
not  the  one  that  ncre  wanted  to  sell, 
the  .financial  endorsetnent  of  the  coop- 

-erative  research,  approach  was  a.  sign if- 
jcant-breakthrbiigh. 

.  ,  As  a  means  of  making  the  impact  of 
the  twentyrseyen.  first  grade  studies 
:g]rcat?|[:  JhaiKthe,  total  of  their  individ- 
ual .contritions,  a  second  benefit  of 
the  cooperative  research  concept  had 
46  materialise :  the  establishnierit  of  a 
cbordinating  center  with  usoE  sui  port, 
ifecoord^inatin^^^  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  represented  another 
"first'*  ill  the  field  of  reading  research; 
since  zit  brought  together  for  analysis, 
cpliectiohs  prdata  from  all  the  indiyidr 
iiaU.projects.  Tluis,  certain  generaliza- 
tions could  be  based  on  a  sample  in  ex- 
cess of  26,6(X)?pupils,  instead  of  twen- 
ty-seven samples  averaging  less  than  a 
thousand  cases. 

Another  contribution  of  tlie  coopera- 
tive research  venture*  is  that  it  pro- 
vided examples  of  research  of  varying 
types,  levels  of  sophisticatioii,  and  de- 
:grees  of  precision.  For  those  in  the 
.profession  who  need  research  e.xam- 
^ples,_either  for  use  in  classes  or  for  the 
guidance  of  students  working  on  dis- 
sertations, the  reports^  of  the  first  and. 
second'  grade  studies  provide  both 
good  .and  bad  models.  On  the  one 
.  .'hand, .much  of :  the :  reporting  of  Robert 
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Dykstfa  constitutes  the  sort  of  scien- 
tific writing  that  young  graduate  stu- 
dents can  emulate  profitably;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  first-grade  stud- 
ies was  appafeiitly  so  haphazardly  con- 
ducted and  is  so  badly  reported  tjiat  it 
is  almost,  a  "textbook  case"  of  incoYr 
rect  research  practice.  Fortunately, 
there  is  more  good  practice  arid  report- 
ing represented  in  the  various  sum- 
iiiary  accounts,  but  graduate  students 
and  other  active  or  prospective  re- 
search workers  can  iearri  ^frorii  bad  exr 
airijples,  at  times,  so  even  the  weak 
liriks  ill  the. cooperative  research  chain 
can  be  viewed  as  co^uribiitipns. 

The  generalizations  about  improve- 
nieht  of  teachingi  and  supervisory  pracr 
tices^the  second  level  ri^ieritioned 
above— are  those  which  would  proba- 
bly be  most  satisfying  to  the  average 
taxpayer,  indeed,  if  benefits  were  to 
.be  judged  hi  terms  of  impact  upon 
participating  schooi  systems,  rthis  mid- 
dle category  of  contributions  would  be 
the  importaiU  one.  Some  of  the  bbsei- 
vations  cohcerriing  influences  upon 
teachers ^  arid  administrators  can  be 
supported  (not  proved)  by  data  taken 
.ffbiri  questionnaires  arid  iriterviews, 
but  riiuclhbf  it  is  based  on  observatibri 
and  e.xperienced  jiidgineiit. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  teachers, 
Avbrking  in  expeririierital  classrooms 
tinder  the  cibse  supervision  of  the  re- 
search directors  of  their  respective 
projects  and  with  at  least  occasional 
inspiration  from  butside  prbiessonals, 
woiild  function '♦r.w*re  efficiently  than:  in 
classrooms  wliere  these  extra  stiriuila- 
tions  did  riot  apj)ly.  Many  of  the 
teacliers  in  the  various  studies  were  as- 
sigiied  to  teaching  readirig  by  methods 
and/or  materials  which  they  had  not 
used  previbusly.  In  addition  tb  the 
special  effort  normally  expended  in  the 
iitlizatibri  of  new  materials^^  there  was 
the  extra  motivation  provided  by  the 
rawareness  that  the  supervisory  staff 
was  paying  speciaV  attention  to  proce- 


dures,  and'the:further  knowledge  that 
the  resiilts  of.  the  year  of  instruction 
would  be  evaluated  much,  more  inten- 
sively than  usual;  Besides  the  mptiva-r 
tional  boosts,  teachers  were  aided  in^ 
efficiency  by  special  meetings  with  the 
authors  arid  developers  of  materials  in 
some  cases,  and.  by  evaluation  special- 
ists: who  defined  the  conditions  and 
materials  of  appraisal.  Even  the 
teachers  who  were  involved  in  the  tra- 
ditional "^cpntror*  classrooms  attended 
stimulation  meetings  and  were  given 
extfa  supervisory  help  in  the  attempt 
to  minimize  the  Hawthorne  effect. 
XJnder  circumstances  such  as  these, 
certainly  riiost  teachers  would  be  more 
efficient  than  if  the  **sufx;rcharging" 
forces  were  not  present.  Perhapsit  is 
even  reasonable  to  assume  tliat  some  of 
the„  effects  of  this  e.xtra  motivation 
have  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

-Iri^  the  ^matter  of  evaluation  alone, 
the  impact  of  the  first  grade  studies 
nuist  have  been  considerable.  Prior  to 
the  experimental  year,  fnost  first  or 
second  grade  teachers  would  have  had 
only  a  jcasuai  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  evahiatipn  arid  appraisal. 
Involvement  in  the  cooperative  re- 
search enhanced  their  understaridirig  of 
appn-iisal  techniques  aiid  materiais  in 
seyenil  directions :  1 )  they  were  forcecl 
to  scrutinize  the  objectives  of ^both  the 
total  program  and  the  short-range 
piarinirig,  2)  they  found:  theniselves  ex- 
ariiining  hiaterials  and  evaluation  pror 
cedures  in  terms  of  their  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, 3)  they  were  confronted— to 
a.  greater  e.xterit  thaii  usual— with  the 
iiriiifations  of  soihe  of  the  typical  mea- 
sures;  such  as  reading  readiness  tests, 
and  4)  in  some  projects,  teachers  arid 
siij)ervisors  were  involved  in  develop- 
ing local  instnnrierits  and  techniques 
for  appraisal.  Some  reviewers  have 
argued  tHat  the  use  of  "home-made** 
tests  and  other  evaluation  devices 
weakened  the  first  grade  cooperative 
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research.  From  the  standpoint  of  sci- 
tentific  objectivity  and  input  into,  the 
coordinating  center,  the  use  of  iocally 
-developed  riiaterials  was  unquestiour 
ably  a  limitation,  but  in  terms,  of  the 
in-service  education  of  the  participat- 
ing teachers,  the.  process;of  developing 
such  riieasures  was  a  distinct  asset. 

Another  benefit  to  tlie  participating 
school  systems  emerged  as  certain 
teachers  learned  to  use  supplementary 
niethods  and  materials  which  they  had; 
ignored  previously.  For  example,  the 
study  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  included 
a  literature-based  approach:  to  begin- 
ning reading  with  certain  of  theXittle 
Owl  books  functioning  as  the  basic  in- 
structional material.  Not  only  d[d  this 
expose  certain  ^Cedar  Rapids  teachers 
to  a  different  riiethodology  and  mate- 
rials, but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
several  consultations  with  Peggy  Bro- 
gan  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
mental year. 

More  than  half:  of  the.  directors  of 
the  twenty-seven  first  grade  projects 
were  university  professors,  almost  all . 
of  whorii  were  well- versed:  in  research 
theory  practice.  Another  contribution, 
of  the  cooperative  research  activity, 
therefore,  was  the  increase  in  teacher 
awareness  of  the  role  of  research  in  ed- 
ucational practice  c-indciirricular  modi- 
fication. As  tecichers  and  supervisors 
l)ec«iriie  Jvware  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary; to  ideal  educational  research,  they, 
also  realized  that  soriie  e.xperimental 
variables  are  very  difficult  to  control. 
For  example,  teachers  imd  project 
directors  discovered  tliat  control  of 
daily  reading  instruction  time  is  almost 
impossible  in  a  study  which  involves 
many  teachers  in  different,  school 
buildings. 

The  third  category  of  contributions 
of  the  cooperative  first  and  second 
grade  studies  inchides  the  data-based 
findirigs  which  should  iiiflueiice  educa- 
tional practice  in  the  future.  Some  of 
these  findings  could  be  considered  af- 
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fifnmtions  of  concepts  regarding  read- 
ing mstmctipn  ami  education  in  gen- 
-eial,  arid  include  the  following  : 

•-knowledge  of  letter  names  and  ability 
to>  differentiate;  between  word  sound  were 
the  better  predictors  of  reading  success  as 
measured; 

•  -No  one  pupil  characteristic  (knowledge 
of' letter  tiames,^for  cxaniplc)  was  so  vita! 
that  weakness  guaranteed  nonsucccss  in 
learning  to  read.  . 

•  Minor  variations  in  class  size  did  not 
seem  to  affect  learning  (teaching)  efficiency. 

•  The  younger  ifirst  graders  learned\to 
read , slightly. better. tliah  their  old  ciassmaics. 

•  The  length  of  the  readiness  tests  was 
highly  related  to  their  predictive  efficacy. 

Gi r  1  s  manifested  more  readiness  for  be- 
ginning reading  than  boys, 

•  Measured  reading  achievement  at.  the 
end  of  grade:  one  \\:as  highly  correlated  with 
.ineasur^  readiiig  ability  at  the  end  of  -  sec- 
ond grade. 

In  addition  to  the  support  for  tlie 
preceding  seven  commonly-accepted 
gcncrajizatioris;  the  cooperative  re- 
s^^rch  provided  evidence  concerning 
the  following  vie\vs;\vhich  w  not  as 
gcricrally=-endorsed--in-  the  profession: 

•  Perfonnahces  on  individual  oral  read- 
ing tests  correlated  highly  with  perforin- 
ances  on  group  silent  reading  tests. 

•  Children  who  were  skillful  at  reading 
-phwietically-consistciit    \vords  ^werc  also 

skilled:  in  reading  the  phbnetically-irregular 
words. 

•  The  higlr  correlations  between  the  mea- 
sures of :  read ing -'achievement  ^ indicated^  that 
OTd-of-first-gfadc  reading  ability  is^  Kisically 
a  function  of  a^sniall  ?  niinibe r  of  skill  factor s 
—iprobably  of  ability  to  recognize  words  arid 
ability  to  attach  niieaning  to  the  recognized 
words. 

•  The  indices'  of  teacher  effectiveness 
were  only  slightly  related  to  reading 
achievement.  Since,  however,  jhere  were 
definite  tcachen  jtclass)  difftreiices  hi 
achievement  within*  a  given  iiietlio<l  of  in- 
struction, the  validity  of  the  teacher 
efficiency  ratings  innst  l)e  (inestioiicd. 

•  :Nonc  of  the  tyj)e$  of  instruction  seemed 
to  favor  either  sex.  although  the  greater  ini- 
tial readiness  of  the  girls  carried  tliVough  to 
greater  reading  achievement  at  the  end  of 
grade  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  coiichi- 
sion:reaclied  by  Uie  staff  of  the  coordi^ 
nating  center  is  bii't  which  is  iiot  easily 
assignedito  the  foregoing  categories-^ 
that  future  research  in  beginning  read- 
Q  ~  shoiild  focus  on  teacher  character- 
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istics  and  learning  environment  cliar- 
acteristics,  rather  than  on  methods  arid 
materials.  This  important  implication 
of  the  cooi>crative  research  has  been 
incori>orated  into  tlie  philosophy  of 
many  professional  educators  for  some 
time,  but  in  the  interest  of  circiilatiori 
the  mass  media  have  magnified  the 
controversy  between  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic methods  and  materials,  arid  alto- 
gether too  many  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators have  been  "conned^^  into  looking 
hito  the  magnifying  glass.  If  the  re- 
sults of  tiie  cooiWrative  reading  re- 
search projects  in  grades  one  and  two 
can,  caiise  a  shift  in  research  emphasis 
away  from,  the  artificial  controversy 
between  whole-word  and  word-analy- 
sis.methods  and  toward  the  scrutiny  of 
teacher  traits  arid  learning  situation 
qnalities.  they  will  justify  the  million, 
and  a  :lialf  dollars  the  USOE  has  in- 
vested in  the  total  project. 


An  Evaluative  Look  at  the 

Gooperativc  Studies  of  Reading 

in  tirst  and  Second  Grade: 

Limitations* 

Edward  R.  Sipay 
State  University  of  Nev/  York 
at  Albany 

THK   rURPOSE  OF  THIS   PAPER  IS  tO 

point  ont  the  need  to  exert  caution  in 
hiterpreting  the  reiK)rte(l  findings  of 
the  USOE  reading  studies.  It  may 
soimd  negative  at  thnes,.  btit  a, paper 
dealing  with  "limitations"  hardly  conld 
i)C  jwsitive. 

Since  the  topic  is  "Hriiitations/*  it 
seems  only  fitting  to  begin  by  indicat- 
ing the  limitations  of  this  presentation. 
First.^except  for  the  two  final  reports 
of  the  coordinating  ceritef,  tlie  com- 
ments are  based  primarily  on  journal 

♦Cospohsored  meeting  with  the  National 
Conference  on  Research  in  English. 
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articles,  and  not  ujx)u  tb.e  complete  re- 
ports of  the  tindividual-projccts.  It  is 
noLalways  possible  for  a  writer  to  put 
as  nuich  data  into  an  article  as  he 
^\wuld  like.  Secondly,  the  limitations 
cited  are  not  true  pt  tyary  study,  tior 
are  they  necessarily  true- of  a  majority 
of  the  shidics.  Thirdly,  it  should  he 
realized  that  some  of  the  limitation^ 
\voidd  have  been  difficult,  ifuiot  impos- 
sible^ to  overconie.  Finally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  some  investigators,  par- 
ticularly Bond  and  Dykstfa,  acknowl- 
^<'gc<j  the  limitations  of  their  studies. 

All  of  the  following  limitations,  aiid 
possibly  others,  should  be  considered 
in  interpreting  the  fmdings  of  the  USOK 
studies,  particularly  where  conclusions 
arc  drawn  concerning  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  niethods. 

Implcnicntarwn  of  the  methods. 
Chad  (3:569)  stated  that  aniong  the 
sliortcoinings  of  studies  hi  wliich  ap- 
proaches have  been  conipared  .  . 
have  been  the  failure  of  investigators 
to  accpiuu  adequately  for  the  teacher's 
implementation  of  a  given  method  and 
for  other  teacher  characteristics  that 
l^ay  be  significant  in  the  achievehieut 
orpupils.-'  In  her  study  (5:574)  she 
found  that  a  (h';:screpancy  e.xisted  . 
between  what  teachers  s:tid  they  dp  in 
first  grade  reading  and  what  they  were 
observed  to  do  in  their  classrooms/' 
and.  that  ,  ,  teachers  using  one 
given  method  vary  in  their  ihiplemeii- 
tation  of  that  method;  .  . 

Even  though  Chall's  findings 
(5:571^;  were  based  on  a  limited  num- 
l)er  of  observ'Titions  on  a  smail  niunber 
of  teachers,  they  suggest  that  if  nietli- 
o<ls  arc  to  be  compared,  it  would  be 
quite  importatit  to  determine  e.*:actly 
ihow  terichers  were  employing  the 
methods.  If  such  a  variable  were  not 
controned.  any  conchisions  drawn 
from  the  data. regarding  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  niethods  certainly  would 
be  open  to  question.  The  manner  in 
which  and  the  e.xtcnt  to  wliich  such 
-Qp'-pls  were  exerted  varied  greatly 


from  study  to  study.  In  some  studies, 
teachers  kept  logs;  jn  otliers,  teachers 
were  observed  by  various  personnel  on 
what  appeared  to  l)e  a  very  limited 
basis.  Many  studies  did  not  report 
any  attempts  to  control  inipleinentatipn 
of  the  methods. 

Neither  was  the  anioimt  of  Jnstrucr 
tional  time  devoted  to  the  teacliing  of. 
reading  held  constant  from  one  study 
to  the  ne.Kt.*  In  fact,  it  was> difficult 
to  determine  if  equal  time  were  given 
to  treatments  within  many,  projects. 
The  hidividual  rci)orts  bear  witness  to 
StaufTers  statement  (2/^:564)  that 
*4{eading  instruction  tinie  could  tiot.be 
defined  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
twenty-seven. studies.  Much  effort  was 
devoted  ;to^  an  attempt  to  define  read- 
ing instruction  time  at  tlie  coordinat- 
ing center  meet  nigs,  but  to  no  avail." 
The  following  quotes  from  tliree  dif- 
ferciit.studies  illustrate  the  differences: 

1.  All  clas5cs  .  .  .  spent  the  regularly 
schaluled  amount  of  tme  h\  rending 
.'iciiviiics.  It  was  not  |>dssiblc  to  define 
the  limits  of  forhial  reading  instruction 
in  the  individiwlizcd  mctliod  since  the 
complete  iangitagc  arts  program  was 
involved^  Howcwr,:tlic  classes  of  both 
niclitods  spent  comparable  lime  on 
rcadiufT     and      related  activities, 

2  .  ic.ichcrs  v.erc  requested  to  keep  a 
daily  log  and  to  average  approximately 
two  aiui  one-half  hours  iper  day  for  di- 
rect rca<Iing:  instruction  and  supportive 
aciiviiics  (23:637). 

3.  .  .  .  the  time  was  held  constant  to 
a  total  of  sixty  minutes  per  grocn 
(18:655).  I  t.. 

(Dtlier  factors  concerned  with  imple- 
mentation of  program  also  should  l)e 
considered.  Differences  existed  in  in- 
structional programs  labelled  as  Jxiing 
the  same  mctliod.  For  e.vaniple. 
Stauffer  (27:563)  reported  that  after 
attempts  to  coordinate  three  studies 
on  a  common  language  arts  basis,  the 
directors   concluded   the  approaches 


*It  is  realized  that  low  correlations  were 
iowii  between  instruct idnal  time  and  sonic 
pnal  measures,  and  tliat  how  the  time  is  used 
is  more  important  than  the  amount  of  time 
allotted. 
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were  similar,  but  not  the  same, 
Likewise,  at  least  five  differeht  basal 
scries,  two  linguistic  programs,  three 
phonic  prognuns,  and  even  two  differ- 
<^  ent  i.ta-  programs  were  employed  in 
*  the  studies.  Therefore,  results  con- 
cerning "methods"  cannot  be  general- 
wcd-tb  all  programs  having  the  same 
general  label.  For  example,  basal 
reader  programs  vaiy  (JJ),  and  only 
fiversuch  programs  were  identified  iii 
the  projects.  Furthermore,  even 
though-thc;  Scott,  Foresman  program 
w^^sed  most  widely,  the  same  edition 
was  not  utilj^  project.  Nor 

was  only  one  basal  scries  used  in  a 
givcn.projc^t  (e.g  ,  25:662).   In  fact, 
in  one  study  (7:591),  teachers  used 
.  .  a  popular  scries  they  had  not 
tried  before,  since  no  specific  basic 
.program  was  designated."  Similarly, 
it  also  might  be  argued  that  i.t.a.  is  an 
orthography    and    not    a  method. 
Moreover,,  meth6(ls  such  as  th<*,  sen- 
soi^^cxpcrience  treatment  (2  :8)  were 
riot  always  clearly  defined.    Nor,  as 
Dykstra  (-/  :39)  pointed  out,  \vas  it  al- 
ways possible  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  pupils*  achievement  at  the  end  of 
the^second  gnide  was  a  function  of  his 
initial  instruction  in  a  given>  medium 
or  contrplleci  syml)cl-soimd  association 
pattern.  and  how  much  was  a  function 
of  his  later  iristn^        in  some  other 
type  of  program. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  if 
certain  practices  could  have  been  in- 
hibiting factors.  For  exampie.  only 
one  sUidy  (i7;:27)  indicated  that  bas- 
al-reader children  were  allowed  to  iise 
^  abovc-grade-leyel  material,  arid  then 
only  if  |)crmitted.  by  district  policy. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  such  chil- 
d;^en  did  not  learn  higher  level  skills 
because  they  were  not  exposed  to 
them.  ^ 
Nor  can  the  results  of  the  projects 
.  be  generalized  to  all  children. 
Wscpimting  the  obvious  lithitation.  irii- 
posed  by  individual  differences,  the 
iS  'ings.wefe  incoriclusive  for  a^  num^ 
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bcr  of  reasons.  The  purposes  of  the 
original  twenty-seven  studies  %'aried 
greatly,  and  where  methods  were  com- 
pared, no  one  method  proved tto  be  su- 
perior for  all  children  in  all  aspects  of 
reading  a,s  measured  by  the  tests  cm- 
ployed;  Furthermore,  the  composi- 
tions of  the  populations  varied  from 
study  to  study.  Some  studies  were 
conducted  in  large  urban  areas,  others 
iur  riiral  areas,  arid  some  in  ^ibiirbia. 
The  cliildren  in  these  areas  differed  in 
alitutvl,  socio^bnomic,  and.  even  lan- 
guage backgrounds.  Also,  there  was 
some  indication  (P:629,  JP:650)  that 
the  results  were  not  ahv'ays  the  same 
across  all  levels  of  intelligence. 

Because  of  the  afpremcritioned  limi- 
tations; it  is  impossible  to  state  abso- 
lutely tliat  one  method  was  better  than 
another  for  all  children. 

Teacher  variables.    In  addition  to 
the  liniitat ions  imposed  by  differences 
in  the  iiuplcmentation  pf  the  methods 
\vith  widely  differing  populations,  fac- 
tors cpnccming  the  teachers  them- 
selves may  liave  irifluenced  the  results 
of  the  studies.  Teacher  vciriablcs  must 
have  been   operative,   for  as  Fty 
(5:668)  pointed  out,  "The  variation 
between  classrooms  [within  a  method] 
was  much  greater  than  the  variation 
between  methods.  What  this  riieans 
is  that  some  factor,  such  as  .  .  • 
better  teaching,  influericed  the  class 
mean    reading    achievement  scores 
riiiich  niore  than  the  methods  used." 
Dykstra  (^:164)  also  reportt-d  ,that, 
*'In  -general^  projects  appeared  to -have 
a  greater  influence  on  the  veading^abil- 
ity  of  pupils  than  did  the  particular 
instnictional  method  or  materials  uti- 
lized.   Specific  programs  >yere  rela- 
tively effective  in  one  project,  rela- 
tively ineffective  in  other  projects.  Ori 
the  other  harid,  all:  programs  used  in 
the  same  project  were  found  to 
quite  similar  in  effectiveriess.  This 
wouldandidite  that  the  entire  Jnstruc- 
tional  setting  is  involved  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  instructional  program  in 
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reading.  Differerices  in  method  or 
.materials  alohe  do  not  alter,,  to  ah}r 
great  extent,  tjie  reading  growth-  of 
: pupils  "  Although  they  reported  ^  only 
sligHt:but  p^^^ 

teacher  xh^ctefistics  and:  reading 
achievement  \yhe^^  studies  were  in- 
cluded, when  Bond  and  iDykstra; 
^(1:200)  xompafed  the  five  highest- 
miRing  projects  with,  the  five  lowest- 
^3Lnkjng  projects,  the  following  teacher 
character i  sties  were  found  ^  to  be  sigh i f- 
icantly  different  :  su^  ratings  of 
class  striicture,  class  participation, 
aw^ehess  of; an  attend  to  individual 
needs,  and:  oyefall  competence  of 
teachers.* 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  teacher 
characterist^  may  have  irifliiencedithe 
outcomes,  of  the:  studies,  Few  proj- 
ects, however,  reported  any  attempt: to 
controPfor^d^^^  of  teacher  varia- 
jbies; 

Teacher  enthusiasm  is  another  var- 
iable which  might  influence  the  resuUs 
of  a  studyj  particularly  a  short-term 
study.  The  control  of  this  variable, 
hpVvevef,  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  jmeasu  (enthusiasm.  It  is 
dpubtfuK  that  all  teacliers  were  equally 
enthusiastic  abbuLa  particular  .method. 
This  .ppssibiiity  was  indicated  by 
:Stauffer's  conim^^  (22:20)  and 
MacDonaid's  stiidy  (^72:645)  in  which 
three  of  the  ten  experimental  class- 
fporh  teachers  ,  .  withdrew  from 
the  experiment  after  it  was  begim  be- 
cause they  felt  unwilling  or  unable  to 
satisfy  the  experimental  conditions." 
Teacher  attrition,  as'^  well  as  teacher 
enthusiasm,  could  have  infliienced  the 
results  of  certain  studies.  For  exam- 
ple, changes  might  have  occurred  in 
the  data  if  the  three  teac^^^^  had  re- 
mained in  MacDohaid's  stiidy. 

The  assistance  given  to  teachers,  if 
for  fnq  other  reason  than  the  possible 
Hawthorne  efTectj  was  not  consistent 
from  study  to-study  or  within  a  study. 
Pisrcjgarding  the  question  of  effective- 
ness, such  functipns.as  in-service  train- 
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ing  may  liave  been  a  factor.-  For  ex- 
ample, iri-one  study  (7:591)  .  all 
teachers  were.giveri  equal:  oppprturiify 
for  extensive  in-service  training  ;-while- 
ih  another  study  (20  :598)  the  teachers 
"sing  one  approach  received  a- thrcc-. 
w'eek  workshop  and  ^d  three  alUday 
evaluation  sessions  whereas  the  teach- 
ers rising  another  method  had  a:twp- 
day  workshop  and  ".  .  .  were  visjtcd 
less  often  because  adequate  materials 
were  available  and  they,  were  experi- 
ence with  the  method." 

Assignment  to  ireatments.  It  is 
possible  that  in  certain  studies,,  treat- 
nient  groups  were  not  "equai,'\ thereby 
giving  ah  advantage  to  a  psutiaal^^^^^^ 
treatment.  In  their  coordinating, cen- 
ter report.  Bond  and  Dykstra  (1:152); 
wrote  .  .  there  w'as  evidence  of  noii- 
random:  assignment  of-  pupils  to  treat- 
ments in  certain  projects.  Iri  some 
cases  there  were  substantial  .differences, 
in  piipil  performance  ^  on  pf e-measures 
for  the  expefinierital  treatments.  The 
analysis  of  covariance  \yas  used  to  ad- 
just for  pre-mejisiire  difFerences,  but 
there  is  a  question  of  how;adequately 
this  ctitistical  technique  adjusts  for 
difterenres  in  capabilities  between 
gfoiips." 

The  manner  by  which  children,  or 
classes^  or  teachers  \Vefe  assigned  Jo 
treatments  was  frequently  riot  rer 
ported.  When  reported,  the  variety  of 
practices  became  evident.  Iri  one 
study  (20 :59S),  "Pupils  were.assighed 
to  classes  by  a  random  method,"  but 
teachers  were  assigned  by  individual 
preference  for  an  approach.  In  an- 
other instance  (23 :636-37),  the  teach- 
ers wefe  selected  at  random  from  vol- 
unteers, while  nine  first  grade  classes 
were  randomly  selected  from  two  of 
three  districts,  and  one  di^strict  contrib- 
uted its  entire  first  grade  population  of 
eight  classes.  In  a  third  study 
(S  :632),  'There  was  random  assign- 
ment of  four  riiethods  to  schools,  twp 
methods  to  each  school random  as- 
signment of  teachers  to  the  two  meth- 
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(xis  \vUhin:thc  school:  and . finally  ran- 
dom assigiinient.of  i)U|)ili>  within  each 
school  to  the  two  i!!et.ho(i&/* 

Attrition  of  subjects.   The  attrition 
rate  of  subjects  was  fairly  high  in 
-sonie  studies.    For  example,  in  one 
stiuly  •  (JZ':6p2-603);,.  complete  (lata 
viwe  avaiiabie  for  only  73  percent  of 
.the- original  424  subjects.    It  is  coii- 
ceivable  tliat  such  losses  con  Id  have  in- 
fluehced^tliexfihal  r^       of  any  study. 
Jrideed,   there  is  some  evidence  to 
suUstantiate  thjs  possibility.  Dykstra 
/(^.:166)  reported  tliat  the  genefaliz- 
ability  of -his  findings  were  hniited  be- 
caiise  of  nonrepfescntative  retention. 
As  he  X-/         stated.  "For  sonie  rea- 
son, .nori-persist  pupils  in  one  treat- 
-nient  \vcrc  b_ettcr  achievers  in  firVt 
grade  than  were  npn-|)ersiit  pupils  in 
the  other  treatment.  wh?',e  the  reverse 
was  true  lof  pupilb  who  |kr.siste(U 
This  nonrepresentatiye  retention  may 
be.  a,  factor  uilluencing  t!ic  results. 
Further  more.,  in  aimost  every  instance, 
.the  pupils  who  per^^i&ted  through  the 
second  grade  were  significantly  supe- 
rior in  first  .grade  achievement  than 
were  pupils  lost  during  the  second 
grade  phase  of  the  ijtudy.  Therefore, 
pupils  on  \yhoni  results  are  reported  in 
tliis  study  are  superior  to  pupils  from 
the  participating  projects  in  gcneral.*- 
At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  what 
this  all  nieahs  is  that  a  particular  treat- 
ment or  treatments  may  have  achie\ed 
higher  scores  l)ecause  their  "better" 
subjects  were  left  to  take  the  tests. 

Experimental  variable.  As  Bond 
audi  Dykstra  (7:215-16)  pomted  out. 
'•The  decision  about  whether  to  use 
classes  or  individuaU  as  the  e.^peri- 
niental  variable  in  educational  research 
is  crucial,  because  it  may  well  a  fleet 
the  conchisions  drawn  from  an  in- 
vestigation. Typical  sampling  proce- 
dures, ill  which  a  treatment  is  asAigncd 
to  a  cla.ss,  dictate  that  the  cla.si>  be  the 
exiwimcntal  iiiiit.  Yet.  often  in  these 
situations  data  are  analyzed  on  individ- 
rather  than  on. classes.  Moreover, 
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even  if  cliildreii  are  randomly  assigned 
to  a  class,  there  Js  still  a  great  deal  of 
logic  behind  using  the  class  as  the  ex- 
perimental variable.  Children  within  a 
class  are  exposed  not  only  to  the  same 
treathient.  but  also  to  the  saiiic  teacher, 
same  cla>s  size,  saifie  class  intcfnip- 
tioiis,  same  construction  nqises;  and 
sainc  ci>ideinic  of  influenza.  To  treat 
indi\i(luaU,as  if  tiie  class  did- not  exist 
bCenis  a  <|uestionable  prpcecUife." 

The  possible  effect  of  the  lisc  of  the 
indi>  idual  rather  than  die  class  as  the 
experimental    variable   also   can  be 
found  in  tlie  coordinating  center  first 
grade  report,   ft      :iS2)  statecl  Uiat. 
'*It  is  evident  frohi  the  data  presented 
(jv  this  chapter  that  the  data  analysis 
{based  oil  class  means  as  the  expcri- 
inental  unit  \vas  niuch  more  cdriserva- 
tjve  than  air  analysis  based  on  pijpils. 
.Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  from  the 
design  of  inost  of  the  individuar  proj- 
ects that  the  class  mean  was  clearly 
the    appropriate    e.Kperimeiital  unit. 
Ilowevcr.  the  data  fqwrted  on  tlie  ta- 
blcs  in  this  chapter  clearly  demonstrate 
that  quite  different  findings  regarding 
tiie  relative  effectivchess  of  inethods 
woiild  have  been  obtained  liad  the  in- 
dividual analysis  been  considered  the 
appropriate  techhique.*'    By  way  of 
e.xample.  in  a  cohiparison  of  two  ineth- 
ods Bond  and  Dykstra  (7:176)  found 
that  "Whereas  the  analysis  of  variance 
using   cla.ss  means  as   c.v  peri  mental 
units  pro(hiced  only  two  significant 
treatincnt  differences  for  the  Various 
outcoSne  measures  within  projects,  die 
anahiji.s  of  \ariancc  which  employed 
indi\iduais  as  the  experimental  unit 
reported  eleven  significant  treatment 
differences.    The  differences  in  die 
two  anaKscs  of  covariance  were  not  as 
^triking  but  followed  tlie  same  trend/' 
Because  they  u^cd  the  individual 
raUier  than  the  class  as  the  experimeh- 
tal  unit  in  most  of  the  iiidividiial  proj- 
ects, the  conclusions  based  on  die 
ubtaiiied  btatislically  significant  differ- 
ences may  not  be  valid    If  the  appro- 
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^"'^ir.te  experiniental  unit  had  been 
used;,  a  statistically,  significant  differ- 
ence hiay  not ■  have  occurred.  In  bhort, 
there  might  liave  been  little  of  iio 
"proof* -that  one  riiethod: produced  bet- 
ter^fesuits^than  other  methods. 

-Praf//cd///y  ql  statistically  sighifi- 
cdht  differences.  Even  when  statist!- 
<^?'b'  sjghificaiit  differences  are  found, 
one  should  inspect  the  mean  differ- 
ences to  determine  the  practical  iinpor- 
tance^pr  vahie  of  siich  differences.  As 
Bond  and;  iDykstra  (7 :139)  stated, 
*^Ho\vevef,  with  ^  luiinber  of 

comparisons^  Avonid  ex- 

pect a  substantial  iifmiber  of  differ- 
ences to  reach  statistical  sighificaiice 
on  fhe  basis  of  chance  alone. 
Fufthernibre.  .7  large  sanipie  was  em- 
ployed in  this  iiivestigatioii.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  relatively  small  difference  be- 
tvveeli  treatments"  might  be  statibtically 
significant.''  By  way  of  illustration, 
tliey  07:139)  indicated  that  raw  scores 
of  IS:  19,  and  20  on  the  Stanford 
Word  Reading  Test  resCdt  in  the  saiiie 
grade  eciuivalent.  1.7.  ''Therefore,  two 
groups  would  achievetthe  same  grade 
equivalent  cveii  though  pne  of  them 
averaged  IS  correct  answers  on  the 
Word  Reading  Test  while  tlie  otiier 
group  averaged  20  correct  aiiswers.  A 
raw  score  difference  of  this  niagm'tude 
ijrthis  study  iii  many  iiustances  would 
be  regarded  as  statistically  sigiiificant." 

Tcsr  employed:  According  to 
Stauffer  (2/:564).  '-the  tests  used  to 
hieasnre  readiness,  intelligence,  and 
achievenient  leave  nuich  to  be  desired, 
andxthis  is  a  shockii^g  indictmeiit.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  reviews  of  the 
tests  in  Biiro/  Mental  Measurement 
Yearbook  wiii  give  any  reader  much 
caiisjs  for  concern.  Some  of  Mie  tests 
iised  were  of  the  homemade  \ariety 
with  no  estal)li.shed  reliability  or  \arid- 
ity.  ahd  the  results  nnist  be  interpreted 
withjhe  utmost  caution.*' 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  iii- 
striinieiits  were  inappropriate  for  use 
wiMi  certain  project  populations.  The 
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Spanish-speaking  first  graders  in  one 
study  {lO'AO)  attained  a  large  huinbef 
of  zero  scores  on -the  instruinerits,  and 
similar  results^  (J:574-7l)  were  re- 
ported^  for  cnlturally  disadvantaged 
children.  '^hei;efore,  some  nieasures 
we're  of  doubtful  validity  for  sucli, pop- 
ulations. Also,  it.  is  impossible  ,to  ,asr. 
sess  exrfctly  what  effect  high.;numbers^ 
of  zero  scpres^.uid  restricted  ranges  of 
scores  had  upon  the  reported ^ finding^. 

The  tests  employed  niay :  have  had  a 
bearing    611    the    results  obtained; 
According  to  Reid  (/Z  :663)>.  ''All  of 
^the  midyear  test  resiilts  showed  a  defi- 
nite tendency  for  children  to  scof-e 
higher  in  those  tests  which  measured 
the  skills  ill  which  they  liad  received 
direct  training.  Tlie  closer  the  test  re- 
sembled  the  learning   situation,  the 
liiore  likeiy  a  significant  difference  was 
found  between  two  uiethpds,  favoring 
the  method  with  closer  learnihg-.testing 
resemblance."   Schneyer  (iP:65L) 
inade  a  sonieVvliat  siiiiilar  observation; 
*'One  concluson  that  might  be  drawii 
from  tiie  data  .  .  .  is  that  piipils  tend 
to  obtain  better  results  on  criterion^ 
measiires  that  employ  vpcabulary  simi- 
lar to  the  vocabulary  to  which  they.  are 
accustomed."    In  shorty  if  different 
nieasures  had  been  employed,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  diffeVent  results 
niiglit  lia\e  been  obtained.    This  was 
illustrated    by   the   study  .(75:729) 
which   reported   that   children  using 
i.t.a.  materials  "Ilave  higher  cpinpre- 
henbioh  as  indicated  by  instructional 
le\els  aiul  reader  leveLachievement  in 
all  years.     [However,]  Standardized 
Test   achieveiiieiit   in  comprehension 
shows  that  tlie  i.t.a.  population  -does 
not  differ  from  the  to  population." 

Possible  limitations  of  other  instrur 
nientb  alsp  were  indicated.  For  e.xani- 
ple.  Hayes  (P:628j-  wrote  that  "Tlie 
results  of  the  attitudiiial  assessment 
were  somewhat  contradictory:  The 
i»\vf»  (Phonics  and.  Word  Power) 
group  .scored  significantly  higher  in  the 
Sail  Diego  Attitude  Inventory,,but  th[s 
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group'  read  iht  smallest  number  of 

^Diiratwn  oj.  tite  sf tidies.    The  dan- 
ger ordrawingfinal^^oiicb  based 
.on  one- or  two-year  studies  was  best 
stated' by- DyW^^  (•/:165)  \vh6  wrote,. 
'Term ihalr  reading  ability  cannot  be 
^predicted-  on  ^the   basis   of  reading 
achievement  after  i>vo>  years.  The 
.ppssibHity*  exists  tlia^  programs  which 
appear  to  be  superior  in  terms  of 
Achievement  in  the:  first  grade  ami  sec- 
ond-grade riiay  lose- that  superiority  in 
.terms  oLreading  ability,  in  later  years. 
It  4s  ^even   possible   that  prograhis 
^ '    which- appear  super iuf  after  the  second 
.grade^actually  turn  out  Xp  be  less^ than 
adequate  "progfanis  oy  the  end  of  the 
sixth  , grade.    Generalizing  about  the 
elTectiy chess  of  the  programs  must 
taWinto  account  the.fact  that  the  anal- 
ysis to  date  has  conbidered  only  a  reKv 
-tive]y  sinail  segment  of  the  develop- 
^mental:  reading  -program  for  eleiiieh- 
tary  schopi.pupils/* 

In  certain  studies,  findings 
'^changed"  from  oiie  year  to  the  next. 
For  instance,  in  -Oiie  study  although 
i;t.a,  students  were  Inferior  iii  spellihg 
to  the  other  treatment  groiip  at  the  end 
of.the  first  year  (5  :668j  ,  by  the.  end  of 
the  second  yeartliere  were  ho  btatibti- 
cally  significant  diltereiices  betweeir 
the  mean  performance  of  the  two  treat- 
niehtsi(d:689). 

Hawthorne  effect.  Some  directorb 
of  .the  individual  studies,  such  as 
Slazurkiewicz  {14:0^7)^  Ruddell 
(18-M%  and  Vilscek  (2^/:33).  at- 
tempted to  control  for  the  Hawthorne 
effect.  Yet,  as  Bond  and  Dykstra 
(/.:152t53)  pointed  out,  ''Another  lim- 
itation which  might  influence  the  re- 
sults is  that  there  appeared  to  be  dif- 
ferences an  loiig  projectb  in  the  extent 
to  which  -the  I  Fawthorne  effect  wa.s 
controliecl.  It  is  likely  that  the  newer 
.proeratns  profited  from  the  iiicfea.sed 
motivation,  the  greater  teacher  and  pa- 
rehtai- interest,  the  awareiiesb  on  the 
O    't  of  pupiis^arid-teachers-that  experi- 
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mentation  was  going  on,  arid  similar 
factors  usually  associated  witii  rie\y 
niethodological  techniques..  The  ex- 
tent to  which  tiiese  extraneous  factors 
were  controlled  in  the  various  projects 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  resiilts;  In 
this  regard,  it  is  likely  that  the  less  tra- 
ditional instructional^  projects  ^profited' 
from  -whatever  Hawthorne  effect  was 
present.in  tlie  investigatiorir' 
'  ^Reporting:  of  findings.  Although  in 
the  strictest  sense  it  is  not  a  limitation 
of  the  studies,per  se,  the  reader  should 
exariiine  carefully  the  data  repprted 
and  the  conclusions  dra\vMi  from  these 
data. 

Jn  at  least  three  tables  (7:592), 
(iV:6p8),.  (15:726),,  there  apparently 
-were  errors  in  the  data  reported: 
These  may  have  beeii.  typographical  er- 
rors, nevertheless  the  iiifdrinatiori  was 
inaccurate. 

The  need  to 'Understand  what  a  test 
actually  nieasures^  was  illustrated  by 
the  study  (^^:608)  which  compared:- 
tiie  iiistructioiiai  levels  attained  by  two 
tfeatiiieiit  groups.  The  reader  should 
realize  tliKt  the  test  employed,  the 
Botel  Reading  inventory,  measures  the 
ability  to  pronounce  \vords  in  isolation^ 
aiid  does  riot  involve,  coriiprelierision 
of  connected  discourse.  Furtherriiore,- 
-the  terriis  "Instructional  lever*  and 
''reader  level,"  which  apparently  were 
used  synononiously.  are  deterniihed  by 
correct  pronunciation  of.  70-90  percent 
of  tlie  words  in  the  Word  Recognition 
Test,  which  consists  of  twenty  words 
per  reader  level. 

Other  project  reports  also  illustrated 
the  need  for  reading  -carefully.  One 
study  (20:S9S'96)  reported,  that 
"After  ten  days  of  instruction  the  indi- 
vidualized class  (ir)  knew  signify 
caiitly  (:01  level)  inore  letter  names 
and  phonemes  than  tlie  basal  reader 
class."  If  both  treatment^  gjroiips  did 
nut  receive  such  iiistructioii.  andtthere 
wab  no  indication  that  tliey  did,  the  fe- 
bults  are  not  too  siirprisiiigr  especially 
in  light  of  the  previous  coriiriierits  in 
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this.paper:  regarding; the.possible  ihflu- 
encc.of  the  tests  eaiployed; 

As  for  the-  cohclusions  which  were 
drawn,  perhaps  the  most  paradoxical 
was.the  qne  in  which:  the  investigator 
(ld:621)  concluded  that  one  method 
allowed  her  to  provide  better  supervi- 
sory service,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
only  "  statistically  significant  difTerences 
found  favored  the  other  method. 

Summary 
The  foilawing  jiniitati      should  be 
considered  v^rheh  interpreting  the  find- 
ings of  the  usoE  reading  studies : 
V.  The  mariner  in  which  a  pfo- 
cgram  was  impjeriiented  by  the 
teacher^probably  varied  within 
and  amoiig  projects. 
2.  Differences  existed  in^  instruc- 
tional programs  given  the  same* 

3:  The  effect  of  teacher  variables 
was  not  tightly  controlled. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  subjects, 
teachers,  of  classrooms  were  as- 
signed to  treatments  varied 
§rr^tly  from  pr^^^     to  project; 

5  The  children  who  remained  in  a 
given  study  were  not  always 
representative  of  the  original 
population. 

6.  The  appropriate  experimental 
ynit  was  not  used  in  most  of  the 
individual  projects. 

7.  Statistically  significant  mean 
differences  are  not  always  ot 
practical  value  of  importance. 

8.  The  populations  (liffered  greatly 
as  to  their  characteristics  ffom 
study  to  study. 

9.  The  tests  employed  iii  the  stud- 
ies may  have  had  a  tearing 
upon  the  reported  results. 
The  Idrig-fange  effects  of  the 
methods  jiave  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  innovative  methods  prob- 
ably profited  ffom  whatever 
Hawthorne  effect  was  opera- 
tive. 
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Finally,  although  not  really  a.Hmi. 
tatiori,-but  rather  more  of  a  caveat,  the 
studies  should  be  read  critically  before 
accepting  the  findings  arid  conclusions. 
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Conference  on  Research  in  English 
first  proposed  a  nationwide  cooperative 
study  of. approaches  to  beginning,  read- 
ing,   hi  the  light  of  this  rclativeiy  . 
short  tiine  period,  the  work  duriiig  - 
those  iiine  intervening  years  and  tlie 
coinniitnients  of  linndreds  of  people 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dqilars 
takes  on  major  significance.  J^Iore- 
over.  the  realization  that  the  findings 
of  the  cooperative  study  are  consid- 
erably less  than,  had  been  hoped  for 
IS.  in  itself,  significant.    Indeed,  only, 
the  naive  wbtikl  liave  expected  that 
such  a  pioneer  efTort  woiUd  produce 
definitive  rv^-Us,    The  hopeful,  no 
doubt,  wished  for  larger  coefficients  oT 
correlation  aiid  for  liiore  significant 
differciices  to  be  reported.    For  those 
of  Ub  wiio  have  been  in  the  field  of 
reading  for  a  long  time,  however,  the 
results  of  the  twenty-seven  cooperative 
studies  of  first-grade  reading  instriic- 
tion  :are  not  at  all  dismaying  nor  are 
tiiey  discouraging. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nnich  to  be 
learned  froni  the  negative  factors  and 
froin  the  neutral  factors  revealed  by 
the  reports.  In  addition^  there  are 
niany  hases  established  by  the  coopera- 
tive studies  which  can  be  used  for 
launching  sequels  and/or  replications 
elsewhere.  It  is  niy  good  fortune  to 
ha\e  the  opportunity  of  projecting 
some  of  the  elements  which  might 
properly  constitute  a  galaxy  of  sequels 
to  the  first-grade  studies. 

The  following  questions  could  well 
i)e  the  focal  points  for  the  design  of  a 
future  study. 

1.  How  can  we  design  a  cooperative 
study  whicli  will  be  more  unitary? 

IM1>LICATI0NS: 

More  conformity  in  materials  inves- 
tigated  in  all  studies.  This  would  re- 
quire, for  e.xample,  that  the  same  basal 
reader  should  be  used  as  the  control 
-factor  in  all  studies.    It  would  also 
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mean  that  the  "language-experience" 
metliod;  as  delineated  by  Van  and 
Glaryce -Alien,  sliold.d  not  be  confused 
with  the  "language-experience"  read- 
ers produced  by  Chandler  Publishing 
Go.,  nor  with  the  total  language  arts 
approach  investigated  in  Project 
#2679  by  Russell:  Stauffen 

-Cohfofmity  toimpre  definite  delinea- 
tions of  approach  and^inaterialb  would 
provide  r  more  accurate  understanding 
of  results.  This  always  is  a  problem 
when  dealing:  with  poly  semantics. 
The  fact  that:  ail  appfoa^  labeled  as 
''linguistic"  by.  its  publishers  does  not 
.giiarahtee  that  it  corresponds  to  an- 
other competing  package  of  materials 
which  also  claims  linguistic  ancestry. 

Considerable  semantic  license  was 
evidenced  by  the:fact  that  Fries,  Stern, 
B loo  mfi el  d  -J3 a rn  h a r t,  Stratemeier- 
Smith,  McC r ac k  e  ri  -  W  a  1  cii  1 1,  Royal 
:Road,  and  Buchaiian  were  all  u.sed  in 
varying  degrees  in  several  studies,  yet 
few  distinctions  were  made  to  recog- 
nize the  differences  in  these  apjproaches 
which  were:categorized  as  "linguistic/* 
Terms  such  as  "modified  linguistic" 
arid  "plionic  linguistic"  need  to  be 
sharpened.  Moreover,,  a  close  look  at 
Royal  Road  would  eliminate  it  from  a 
clearly-defined  linguistic  category. 

The  saine  cpntrol  oyer  materials 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
"supplementary  and  eriricliment"  ma- 
terials and  "multi-serisbry"  materials. 
A  new  coojperative  study  should  help 
one  to  control  such  conglomerates  as 
were  phased  into  Russell  Stauffer's  bu- 
per-ehriclied  "langiiage  arts"  approach 
(Project  #2679)  and  Donald  Cleland's 
enrichmcht  materials  (Project  #2729) 
and  Sister  Marita's  "enrichment" 
(Project  #2659). 

So-called  ^'intensive  phonics"  should 
be  the  same  in  all  projects  utilizing  it  ; 
or^  if  not^  statistical  design  should  ac- 
count for  tile  differences  of  increment 
resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  two  or 
more  distinctly  different  "intensive 
^--nics"  materials. 


Only  by  defining  arid  controlling 
iiiatcrials  can  we  obviate  seriiimtic  con- 
fusipri. 

More  conformity  in  methods  utilised 
in  all  studies.  To  achieve  conformity 
in  riiethods  would  require  uniformity 
in  training  and  continuity  in  supervi- 
sion of  all  teachers  employing  one  par- 
ticular metliod.  A  second  cooperative 
study  of  beginning  reading  instructiqri. 
would  nio^it  certainly  need  to  employ 
the  most  rigid  training  arid  supervisory 
safeguards  to  attempt  to  assure  cori- 
forniity  to  the  methodoiogical  compo- 
nents which  are  the  essence  bf  each  ap- 
proacli.  Periodic  feedback  from  su- 
pervisory observation  and  yideotape 
ih-class  recordings  should  be  built  iiito 
iridividuai  arid  group  sessions  for 
teachers  using  each  method.  Such  eval- 
uative sessions  should  be  prpgrariied 
into  the  school  day  for  all  teachers  and 
super\isofs  engaged:  in  the  project. 
Only  through  such  feedback  sessions 
can  the  variations  due  to  teachers'  in- 
dividual interests  be  kept  to  a  riiirii- 
mum; 

More  conformity  in  reporting  tech- 
niques.  Perhaps  it  would  be  beneficial 
if  an  editor  vvoiild  be  employed  to 
provide  unity  in  reporting  results. 
Such  assistance  would  probably  be 
most  helpful  at  the  level  of  reporting 
which  has  an  impact  upon  the  class- 
room teacher.  One  must  assume  that 
researchers  in  the  field  of  education 
can  read  the  unedited  reports  describ- 
ing the  computer  printout,  but  one  has 
only  to  re^id  the  report  resumes  which 
have  appeared  in  several  periodicals 
and  journals,  as  well  as  the  eric  print- 
offs  to  realize  that  they  are  incom- 
plete^ inadequate,  iricoriipatible,  and 
provide  the  classroom  teacher  with  lit- 
tle that  can  be  translated  into  im- 
proved readingjnstructiori: 

A  project  of  this  magriitude  riiust 
have  an  elenient  of  pragmatism  to  jus- 
tify its  existeiice.  This  means  that 
there  is  urgency  that  the  repoftirig  be 
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edited' for  the  classrobm  teacher,  as. 
well  as  enibellished  for  the  researcher. 

.2.  What  would  happen  if  we  ex- 
"paiSded  ihe  study  to  include  ail  of  the 
approaches  to.beginhing  reading  ? 

TlMPUCAtlONS: 

ih  hdve  just  completed  a  five-year 
study  oi  all  of  the  approaches  to  begin- 
ning reading  exclusive  of  the  fifteen 
basal  reader  series  printed,  in  the 
^United  States.  At  the  present  ti^ne 
"there  are  75  distinct  approaches  on  the 
.market,  and  :b^^^  the  time  my  book  is 
.published  later  this  year,  more  will 
have  mushfopmed. 

To  program  75  approaches  plus  15 
basal  .readers  is  a  major  undertaking. 
:but>it  \s  mt  impossible.  In  fact,  it  is 
qiijte  feasible  \vith  ihpdern  computer 
technology.  We  have  no  excuse  for 
npt:doing;it.  The  very  existence  of  so 
:many  approach^      a  mandate  to  do  it. 

'  if:  the  research;  ivere  designed  prop- 
,^r/y-^arfd  there  is  no  reasoh  to  sup- 
pose that  it  woiiUl  not  be— the  resul- 
tant computerized  printout  would 
provide  us  with  enough  data  to  keep  us 
busy  for  another  decade. 

This  is  truly  an  exciting  e\entuality. 
Siicli  a, research  design  has  the  poteri- 
tial-of  supplying  the  data  from  which 
we  can.  know  about  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  each  approach.  From 
such  data,  we  could  then  know  the  rel- 
ative increments  we  could  expect  from 
the  addition  of  Phonovisiial,  Hay- 
Wingo,  Landoh,  Murphy-Durrell, 
^  Brenihef-bavis,  Scott,  ConUs,  Mc- 
Eathfon,  Halvorsori,  or  any  other  basic 
phonemic  program. 

Mprebver.  we  could  have  the  data 
which  enable  us  to  compare  the  vari- 
ous systems  against  each  other. 

Similarly,  the  several  "language 
arts"  approaches  could  be  compared 
each- to  each,  and  the  "linguihtics**  ap- 
proaches could,  be  evaluated  in  a  com- 
tparable  way. 

^  M/^  would:  be  jaced  with  the  neces-     beginning  reading 
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sity  of  expanding  the  study  to  include 
pre-first  grade  reading  experiences. 

Knowledge  of  letter  naoies  as.prer 
dictors  of  success  in  reading  compre- 
hension at  the  end  of  first  , grade  is.  a 
good  start  provided  for  lis  by  the 
Cooperative  Study.  But  a  second 
cooperative  study  must  investigate  the 
claims  made  by  a  number  of  propo- 
nents of  early  reading  instruction. 
Any  study  of  beginning  reading  in- 
struction which  does  not  include  this 
wili  be  ignoring  the  realities  of  the 
197b's. 

In  similar  fashion,  d  Aiew  and  total 
investigation  into  all  approaches  must 
include  in  its  research  design  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  study  of^  the 
claims  being  made  by  promoters  of 
visual-perceptual-discrimination  mate- 
rials. 

3.  What  instruction  in  beginning 
reading  can  be  achieved  through  com- 
puterized programs? 

IMPUC.\TIONS: 

Through  a  new  and  ihassive  investi- 
gation of  beginning  reading  instruc- 
tion, we  could  discover  what  elements^ 
of  the  mechanics  of:beginning  reading 
can  be  achieved  equally  as  well  (or 
better)  by  means  of. computerized  pro- 
gVains  as  by  traditional  teacher-group 
instruction. 

We  coiild  discover  which  of  the  ap- 
proaches i.s,  liipst^  effective  in- a  conjpu- 
ter ized  programed  form . 

We  could  discover  which  elements 
of  which  approaches  are  optimum  in 
computerized  form,  and  which  are  op- 
timum in  traditional  teacher-directed 
form. 

We  coukl  discover  what  eiehiehts  of 
beginning  reading  can  be  achieved  ade- 
quately through  a  computerized  pro- 
gram for  an  entire  groups  and=  which 
elements  must  be  programed' for  indi- 
Nidual  learning  and  for  individual  feed- 
back. 

4.  Do  we  really  know  the  nature  of 
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IMPLICATIONS  ; 

,  Which  facets  of  reading  contribute 
most  to  the  total  process  of  compre- 
hension? 

How  much  more  does  phonemic 
analysis  .contribute  to  a  whole-word 
approach? 

How  much  more  does  structural 
analysis^  contribute  to  a  whole-word 
approach? 

W^hen  in  the  process  of  beginning 
^  ireadihg  instruction  are  word  attack 
,  skills  optimum  ? 

Is  it  validvto  use  several  basal  read- 
ers? Are  they  sufficiently  compatible  ? 
C^ri  Ave  discover  essential  differences 
between  groups  using  different  basal 
readerseries  ? 

What  is  'the  relative  contribiitidn 
niade  by  instruction  in  e^ich  ofUhe  spe- 
cifier essentials?  What  is  the  optimum 
combination  of-essentials  and  timing? 

If  intensive  phonemic  instruction,  is 
an  essential]  wheti  is  it  most  effective 
^before,-  during,  or  after  a  wholer 
word  approach  ? 

What  is  the  increment  supplied  by 
practice  in  writing  niainiscript  letters 
concurrently  with  the  learning  of 
gfaphenie-pliorieme  relationships? 

\Vhat  is  the  optimum  teacher-pupil- 
cpmputef  ratio  for  each  approach  arid 
combination  of  approaches  ? 

What  changes  iti  orthography  are 
imperative  to  modernize  coriinuiiiica- 
tion  through  reading  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  Twenty-First  Century  ? 

Cohciusiohs 

We  are,  indeedi  moving  toward  the 
Twenty-First  Gentiiry.  If  the  present 
cooperative  study  had  its  genesis  in 
1959  and  we  are  just  getting  around  to 
considering  the  results  in  1968,  isn't  it 
time  that  we  were  getting  on  with  the 
design  for  the  second  cooperative 
study?  If  planning  grants  could  be 
acquired  so  that  a  research  design  and 
operational  procedures  and  materials 
could  be  marshalled  for  such  a  massive 
research  study  as  I  have  envisioned,  it 
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is  unlikely  that  such  a  study  could  be 
started  before  1975.  ____ 

Analysis  from  the  computer  printout 
from  such  a  study  -would  nin  us  into 
the  198b*s.  Adjustments  o^  mafefials,,^ 
tnethods,  training,  and  tool-up  for  im-\^ 
plementirig  the  findings  would^  ^nd  us 
close  to  1990.  Five-  and:  six-year-olds 
in  1990  would  be  moving  into  the 
Twenty-First  Century  as  the  first 
products  of  what  we  plan  today. 


Four  Instriictionai  Approaches 

to    Beginning  Reading— Three 

Years  Later 

Robert  B.  Hayes 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
and 

Richard  C.  Wuest 
State  Uriiyersity  College  at 
Oswego 

BEGINNING   IN   SEPTEMBER   1964  ahd 

continuing  until  June  1967,  a  longitu- 
dinal study  was  coriducted  in  the 
piibl  ic  school  is  of  New  Gastle,  Pennsyl- 
variia  to  determine  which  of  four 
approaches  to  beginriing  reading  in- 
struction was  the  most  effective.  In 
addition,  a  modified  replication  of  the 
original  study  was  begun  in  September 
1965  .as  an  additional  xheck  upon  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  obtained  re- 
su It s.  Til  i s  repi  icat  i ve  study  was  al  so 
concluded  at  the  close  of  the  schpoi 
year  last  June. 

Method 

The  in(lei>endent  treatment  variables 
in  both  studies  were  1)  a  basal  reader 
program  published  by  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Conipatiy,  1962  edition,  2)  a 
phonics  program  utilizing  correlated 
filmstrips  and  published  by  J  J.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  1963  edition,  3)  a 
combination  program  which  used  the 
materials  of  Scott,  Fpresriian  (No.  1 
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above);  supplemented  with  phoiiic 
booklets  (PhonicV  and:  Word  Power 
.published  by  American  Ed^  Pub- 
^liqitions,.  1964  edition,-  and.  4)  a  Jan- 
giiage  arts  approach  using  the  initial 
teaching  alphabet  as  a  medium,  repre- 
sented by  the  materials  of  i/t/a  .Publi- 
cations, Inc;,  i%3^^^^^^       The  Tredj. 
sury  of  Literature  Series  of  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Books,  1960  edition  was  used 
after  i.t.a  pupils  tnade  transitiph  to 
traditional    orthography.  Teachers 
were  restricted  to  using  only  those 
methods,  and:  materials  recommended 
by  book  company  xdhsultants  foi  in- 
structiohai  purposes,  but  wide  indepen- 
dent reading  was  e^^^^ 

The  following  dependent  variables 
were  included -^during^^  year  of  the 
study.:  1=)  a  group,  standardized  silent 
reading^  achievement  test  (Stanford 
Achievenierit^^  2)  a  readiiig;atti- 
tude inventory  (SaYrDiego  County  In^ 
yentory  6f  f^eading  Attitude),  and  3) 
;a  record  of  the^n^^  of  books  fend 
independently^  In  addition;  randomly 
selected  samples  of  both  populations 
y^efe  given  certain  individual'  tests  of 
oiTil  reading  achievement  incUiding 
Gates  Word  Pronunciation  Test,  Fry 
Phonetically  Regular  Words  Oral 
ReadingT est,  and  Gilmbre  Oral  Read- 
^  ingTest  In  January  and  May  of  first 
:gfade,  ithe  Primary  I  Battery  of  the 
Stanford,  was  administefed,  while  the 
Primary  2  Battery  was  used  in  Janu- 
ary and;  May  of  second  and  third 
grades,  and  the  Intermediate  1  Battery 
was/administered  in  June  the  third 
grade. 

The  population,  of  the  study  was 
randomly  assigned,  by  attendance 
areas,  to  the  required  number  of  class- 
rooms and  treatment  groups.  The 
original  study  first  included  five  classes 
.for  each  of  the  treatments,  but  the  ill- 
.ness  of  one  Scott,  Fofcsihan  teacher 
during  first  grade  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  her  class  from  the  study^. 
Therefore,  nineteen  classes  and  365 
Duoiis  were  included  in  the  compart 
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sons  drawn  at  the  end  of  Grade  1 ;  302- 
pupils  remained  at  the  end  of  Grade  2; 
and:  third  year  comparisons  were  made 
on  the  262  students  who  remained  at 
the  end  of  Grade  3. 

In  the  feplicative  *'*udyi  only  three 
classes  w^ere  selected  for  each  of  the 
treatment-  groups.  Gomparisohs  were 
made  on  248  first  grade  students  and 
213  second  grade  students. 

Consultant  services  were  provided  to 
the  teachers  of  the  original  study  _  by 
the  participating  book  cpmpahies. 
This  was  done  to  assisV  the  .teachc^^  in 
foilqwihg  appropriate  procedures,  and 
io  help  them  to  understand  the .  philps- 
ophies  of  the  companies  whose  mate- 
rials were  being  used.  The  consultants 
cbndiacted  classroom  observations  fpl- 
lowed  by  in-service  workshop  mectf 
ings  for  the  teachers  in  the  original 
study,  but  since  teachers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  replication  were  dniost  al- 
ways those  who  were  in  the  original 
study,  classroom  observations  by  the 
consultants  and  in-service  vfojk  was 
largely  eliminated  *ih  an  attempt  lo 
cohtrolipr  Hawthorne  effects. 

Frequent  random,  unannou^ 
classroom^  observations  by  administia- 
tive  i)crsbimel  were  employed  to  detcr- 
liiine  the  extent  of  teachers* 
adherence  to  prescribed  procedures 
and  to  evaluate  teaclung  effectiveriess; 
During-these  observation  periods,  each 
supervisor  independently  rated  the 
teachers  on  the  Hayes  Teacher  Rating 
Scale.  Twenty  classroom  visits  were 
made  during  the  first jrg^r  of  the  origi- 
nal study,,  and  twelve  visitations  were 
made  to  each  classroom  pf  bo^l^  f^^^^^ 
during  the  second  and  third  yearsT 

All  teachers  were  also  reqiaired  to 
submit  jogs  to  the  field  director  as  an- 
ether  method  safeguard.  Teachers  in 
the  original  study  kept  logs  during  al- 
ternate  weeks  on  which  they  sumnia- 
fized  the  objectives  for  each  lesson,  the 
skills  taiight,  the  materials  used,  the 
grouping  procedures  followed,  and  the 
time  spent  teaching  reading  for  each 
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day.  Since  almost  all  teachers  m  the 
replicatioh  had  kept  and  snbniitted  logs 
during  alternate  weeks  in  previous 
years,  they*  were  only  reqnired  to  re- 
cord, a  suhiniary  of  the  materials  used 
.andLthe  grouping  procedures  followed 
at  the  end  of  each  nionth.  This  varia- 
tiomin  requifeinents  was  followed  as  a 
means  of  fiirther  reducing  Hawthorne 
effects  in  the  re|)licativc  study. 

The  local  school  district  required 
ti^t.  reading  be. taught  for  560  minutes 
per  week  during  the  first  grade.  530 
minutes  per  week,  during  second  grade, 
and  415  ininutes  per  week  in  third 
grade. 

Statistical  analysis 

Statistical  analylis  cons^^ted  of  cor- 
relation coefficients,  a  4  X  3  factorial 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariaiice 
(where  ai)propriate).  In  this  analysis, 
factor  A  consisted  of  four  methods  of 
teacliiiig  reading,  while  factor  B  rep- 
resented three  levels  of  intelligence 
(high,  average,  and  low).  In  the 
third  year  of  the  stud\*.  the  preceding 
^analysis  involved  random  casting  out 
of  cases  to  produce  an  equal  iminber  of 
cases  J)er  cell.  This  resulted  in  15 
ca.ses  per  iq  level.  45  per  treatment, 
and  a  total  N  of  180  in  Grade  2  and 
also  in  Grade  3.  The  Stanford  para- 
graph riieaiiing  ^core)>  were  also  ana- 
lyzed for  all  students  by  ah  unweighted 
tfieans  analysis  with  \ery  .similaj;  re- 
.sidts  to  the  analysis  for  just  ISO  pu- 
pils. 

For  the  analysis  of  variance  involv- 
ing 180  cases  per  grade,  a  Tukey  (a) 
multiple  range  test  was  employed  to 
dcterniine  which  differences  between 
means  were  contributing  to  significant 
7  ratios.  When  analysis  of  covariance 
produced  significant  F  ratios.  Winer's 
nndtiple  V  test  was  used  to  compare 
differences  between  each  appropriate 
pair  of  means. 

Bond  and  Thiker  reading  expect- 
ancy .scores  were  compared  to  grade 
eqiiivalent  scores  for  word  reading. 


word  stiidy  skills,  and  paragraph 
meaning  of  the  .Stanford  Achievement 
Test. 

The  analysis  of  variance,  covariance, 
arid  correlation  matrices  were  per- 
foriiied  at  the  Gompiitatiprt  Genter  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Uriiversity. 
Uni\erbity  Park,  Penii^N'hania,  in  the 
final  y^.  '  the  study,  while  in  the 
first  I'  ^  IS  the  data  were  analyzed 
by  the  L  n«versity  of  ^^hlnesota  com- 
puter. 

Results 

While  only  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  major  findings  for  the  original 
study  arc  reported  in  this  paper,  the 
re{)licative  .study  results  largely  con- 
firin  the  findings  of  the  original  sttidj' 

The  mean  intelligence  qtiotients  for 
the  third  grade  treatment  groups  were 
as  folliws:  Scott;  Fore.sman — ^98.49, 
I;ippiiicott  —98.58,  Phoni<:s  and  Word 
Power--- 06.98,  and  i.t.a.-Mernl!— 
97.96.  Thc.mean  iQ*s.:l)y  levels,  of  the 
\ariotis  treatment  groups  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

ij.a- 

SF  Lipt>  PJyP  Mcrr 
Higli  in  112.40  114.07  108.87  112.66 
.\vcragc  IQ      09.67  9840  97.07 

12  83.40    B2,73    83.67  84.13 

Thinl  grade  average  teacher  effec- 
tivenei)j»  .atihgb  were  also  very  siniilar: 
15.67  for  .Scott,  Fore.Muai!.  15.40  for 
Lippincott.  15.18  for  Phonics  and 
Word  Po\\er.  and  14.40  for  i.t.a.-Mer- 
riU. 

The  grade  equi\alent  means  oii  the 
paragrapli  meaning  subtest  of  the 
Staiiford  Achievement  Test  during  the 
three  years  of  the  original  study  are 
presented  _ni  the  following  t.ables. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary^  the  scores 
were  adjusted  .statistically  for  factors 
such  as  intelligence  and  teacher  effec- 
tiveness rathigs.  and  original  coriipari- 
sons  were  based  upon  raw  scores. 
Grade  equivalent  scores  are  reported 
as  a  convenience     the  reader. 
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Tabid 

Paragraph  Meaning  by  Treatments 


SP 

PIVP 

Lipp 

Mcrr 

Gradelr- 

January  1965 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

GradcVl— 

Apnl  1965 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Gradcr2^ 

Januao^  1966 

2.6 

2.5 

29 

2.8 

Grade  2— 

May  1966 

29 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

Grade  3-^ 

'  Jinuary  1967 

3.4 

37 

3.8 

3.8 

Grade  5-^ 

June  1967 

4.3 

4.4 

4.9 

4.6 

For  Tabic  1^  significant  difTereiices 
occurred  as  follows:  1)  in  January  of 

^radc  2  when  Lippincott  was  coni- 
paied  to  '^honics  and  Word  Power, 
and  2)  in  Jwjie  of  Grade  3  wheii  Lip- 

^pincott  wfs  conipared  with  Phonics 
atid:Word  Power  and  also  with  Scott, 
Forcsman. 

V?  P^r^g^^P'^  mean  ing  grade 
equivalent^  ni<K\"s  on  the  Stanford 
Achieychet  Test; for  the  high,  average, 

^and  low  IQ  levels  are. shown  in  Table 
2. 


Tabic  2 

Paragraph  ^^ caning  by  Treatments 
CHIgh  IQ  Lcvc!) 


i./.a." 

SP 

PWP 

Lipp 

Merr 

Grade  ^1— 

April  1965 

20 

1.9 

24 

2.4 

Grade  2-^ 

January  1966 

29 

2.9 

3.4 

3.3 

Grade  2-^ 

May  1966 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

Grade-  Srr 

^anuary  1967 
Grade  3— 

3.8 

3.9 

4,3 

4.0 

:junc  1967 

4.8 

47 

6.0 

4.9 

For  Table  2,  tlie  significant  differ- 
ences were  1)  in  April  of  Grade  1  and 
in  Jamiary  of  Grade  2,  i.t.a.-Merrill 
and  Lippincott  compared  to  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Phonics  and  Word 
Power;. 2)  in  Jlay  of  Grade  2,  i.t.a.- 
Merrill  and  Lippincott  compared  to 
Scott,  Foresman ;  and  3)  in  June  of 
Grade  3,  Lippincott  versus  Phonics 
and  Word  Power. 
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Tabic  3 

Paragraph  Meaning  by  Treatments 
(Average  IQ  Level) 


SP 

PWP  Lipp 

Mttr 

Grade  1 — . 

April  1965 

1.8 

i.7 

1.9 

1.9 

vjraoc  ^5— * 

January  1966 

27 

25 

^9 

-Grade  2-— 

May  1966 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

3,1 

Grade  3— 

January  1967 

3.5 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0^ 

Grade  3— 

June  1967 

4.7 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

For  Table  Z\  the  significant  differ- 
ences were  1)  in  April  of  Grade  1, 
Lippincott  and  i.t.a.-Merrill  compared 
to  Phonics  and  Word  Power,  and  2), 
in  January  of  Grade  2,  Lippincott  ver- 
.sus  Plionics  and  Word  Power. 


Table  4 

Paragraph  Meaning  by  Treatments 
(Low  IQ  Level) 


SP 

PIVP  Lipp 

Mcrr 

Grade  1— 

April  1965 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Grade;  2— 

January  1966 

2.4 

21 

24 

2.1 

Grade  2^ 

May  1966 

2.9 

2.6 

2.6 

Grade  .3— 

January  1967 

30 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

Grade  3— 

June  1967 

3.7 

3.9 

4^ 

3.9 

Table  4  (Hfferences  were  riot  signifi- 
cant. 

The  results  attained  on  the  Gates 
Word  Pronunciation  Test  significantly 
favored  l-ippincott  and  i.t.a-^^errill 
over  Scott,  Foresman  and  Phonics  and 
Word  Power  at  the  end  cf  first  and' 
second  grades/ hut  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant differences  on  this  variable  at 
the  end  of  Grade  3. 

On  reading  accuracy,  as  measured 
by  the  Gilniore  Oral  Reading  Test, 
there  was  only  one  significant  differ- 
ence found  at  the  end  of  Grade  1.  This 
involved  children  in  the  high  IQ  third 
where  Lippincott  and  i.t.a;-Merrill 
were  ahead  of  both  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Phonics  and  Word  Power.  In 


May  of  Grade  2  for  the  average  IQ 
thjrd,  .  i.t.a-^Icrrill  was  significantly 
ahead  dt  Scott,  Foresniaii.  By  the  end 
of  Grade  3.  the  following  significant 
dilTcrenccs  were  found:  1)  for  the  en- 
tire subsanii)le,  i.t.a.-Merrill  over 
Scott,  Fpresmaii,  and  2)  for  the  high 
IQ  third,  Lippincott  and  i.t,a.-Mcrrill 
were  ahead  of  Scott,  Foresinaii. 

Reading  comprehension  results,  as 
nijbsured  by  the  Gihuore  test  pro- 
duced ohly  one  significant  difference  At 
the  end  of  first  grade  and  this  involved 
children tlie  average  IQ-  third  where 
Scott,  Fpresinan  led  Lippincott. 
There  were  no  significant  differences 
in_May  of  Grade  2,  bnt  at.  the  end  of 
third  grade;  the  following  differences 
proved  to  l>e  sigiiificanL:  1)  for  the 
total  sitbsaniple.  i.t.:i- Merrill  was  fa- 
vored over  Lippincott  and  Scott, 
Foresnian;  2)  for  the  high  lo  third, 
Lippincott  and  i.t.a.-^Icrrill  were 
ahead  of  Scott,  Foresnian  and  Phonics 
and  Word  Power;  and  3)  for  the  low 
iQtliird,  i.t.a-Merril!  led  Lij)p!ncott. 

The  only  significant  differences  in 
rate  of  reading  bn  the  Gihuore  test  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  Grade  1  as  fol- 
lows: 1)  for  tlie  entire,  snbsaniple; 
i.t.a.-Merrin  was  higher  than  Lippin- 
cott and  Phonics  and  Word  Power ;  2) 
for  the  high  IQ  third,  i.t.a.  led  Phonics 
and  Word  Power ;  and  3)  for  the  av- 
erage IQ  third,  i.t-a.-Mcrrill  and  Scott. 
Tofesinnn  were  aliead  of  Lipj)incott. 

At  the  end  of  Grade  1,  the  Phonics 
and  Word  Power  group  receive<l  sig- 
nificantly higher  rntingb  than  each  of 
the  other  three  treatment  groups  on 
the  San  Diego  Gounty  Inventory  of 
Reading  Attitude;  while  in  April  of 
Grade  2,  Scott;  Forcsman  wai>  rated 
significantly  lower  than  the  others- 
Third  year  results  indicated  no  signifi- 
cant (liffcrence^  among  the  groups  in 
reading  attitude  ai>  ineaMired  by  the 
San  Diego  test. 

When  attitude  toward  reading  was 
measured- by  comparing  the  mnnbcr  of 
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books  read  independently  in  a-t>T)ical 
niqiitli  by  ,cacli  trcatnient  group,  the 
foljowiiig  significant  differences  were 
discovered:  I)  in  Grade  1,  Scott, 
Foresnian  led  each  of  the  other  three 
treatment  groups  and  Lippincott  read 
more  tluni  either  Phonics  and  Word 
Power  or  i.t.a.-Mcrrill ;  2)  in  Grade  2, 
i.t,a.-Mcrrill  was  l)cliind  each  of  the 
other  treatment  p'roups;  and  3)  in 
Grade  3,  Lipi)iiicott'aiid  Scott,  Fores- 
nian read  more  dian  either  of  the  other 
two  treatment  groups. 

Discussion  and  conclusions 

Two  iiistrnnients  of  eValiiation  were 
used  in  this,study;  to  investigate  differr 
eiices  ill  the  reading  comprehension  of 
the  four  treatment  groups:  1)  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  2);  the 
Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test.  A  close 
analysis  of  tlie  results  reveals  some  in- 
teresting contrasts.  For  example, 
when  the  cotnprehensipn  of  the  entire 
l)opu!ation  of  tlic  study  was  compared; 
b}  treatiiient  groups  on  the  basis  of 
Stanford  results,  the  Lippincott  group 
significantly  led  iMionics  and  Word 
Power  at  tiie  end  of  Grades  2  and  3 
and  was  also  ahead  of  the  Scott, 
Foresnian  group  at  the  compietioii  of 
Tiiird  grade.  Comprehension  results 
based  upon  the  Gihuore  test  for  the  en- 
tire siibsample,  however,  indicated  that 
the  only  significant  difference  which 
existed  occurred  at  the  end  of  Grade  3 
when  the  i.t.a.-Srerrill  group  signifi-* 
cantly  led  l)oth  Lippincott  and  Scott, 
ForCijinaii.  Performance  on  these  par* 
ticiilar  tests  of  coinpfeheusiou  probably 
require  different  complexes  of  skills, 
but  these  results  indicate  that  an  i.t.a.^ 
Lippincott  j)rograin  would  l>e  worthy 
of  attention  and  future  study. 

A  closer  analysis  o?  the  significant 
mean  differences  on  the  coinprehension 
tCbtb  by  treatments  and,  IQ  thirds  tCt 
veals  some  other  interesting  relation- 
^liip.s.  There  were  many  more  signifi: 
cant  difference^  attained  through  the 
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y<»rs  on  the  Stanford  test  than  there 
-Were  on  the  Gihnorc  test.  Compre- 
hension differences  on  the  Stanford 
test  generally  favored  both  ^i.a.-^Icrr^ 
and  ;Lipp5ricptt  during,  the  first  two 
years  of  the  study  (especially  for  the 
WgV^Q  ^'"^^)?  but  only  one  signifi- 
cant coniprchttision  difference  was 
found  on  the  Gilniorc  test  during; 
first  and  second  grades  (at  the  end  of 
Grade  1,  for  the  average  IQ  third, 
Scott,  Fpircsman  was  significantly 
alieadofdiippincptt) 

Greater  agreement  $cems  to  exist 
among  the  coniprehension  results  of 
both.tests  of  the  end  of  Grade  3,  where 
for  the  high  IQ  third  on  both  tests, 
Lippincott  scored  significantly  higher 
tlian  Phonics  and  Word  Power,  and 
6n:thc  Gilmore  test,  Lippincott  also  led 
Scott,  Forcsman.  Gilmore  test  results 
indicated  that  i.t.a.-Mcrrill  also  signif 
cantly  led  Phonics  an(l  \V6rd  Power 
and  Scott,  Foresman.  For  the  average 
IQ  third,  there  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences on  either  test  at  the  end  of 
Grade  d.  For  the;los  xq  third  at  the 
end  of  the  third  grade,  the  Stanford 
test  revealed  no  significant  differences, 
but  Gjhnore  test  restilts  placed  i.t.a.- 
Alerrill  significautiy  ahead  of  Lippin- 
cott. 

In  attempting  to  dcterniinc  the  ef- 
fects ot  each  instructional  approach 
upon  the  ability  to  read  words  orally, 
the  results  attained  on  two  tests  have 
l)een  reported:  the  Gates  Word  Pro- 
nunciation Test  measures  the  ability  to 
read  lists  of  isolated  words,  and  the 
Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test  pro\ides 
a  measure  oit  acairacy  of  orally  reading 
words  in  coutexttial  settings. 

Lippincott  and  i.t.a.-^^errill  achieved 
significantly  greater  word  recognition 
scores  on  the  Cfl/i*^  than  Scott,  Fores- 
man  or  Phonics  and  Word  Power  in 
Grades  1  aiid  2,  but  by  the  i  *d  of  Grade 
3,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
among  the  groups  for  this  variable.  In 
contrasts  the  Gilmore  test  revealed  no 
^-"Mficant  differences  until  the  end  of 
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Grade  3  wiicn  !;t,a,-Merriil  significantly 
led  Scott,  Foresman.  Since  the  over- 
all comprehension  results  on  the  Gil- 
more test  \ycrc  not  significantly 
different  until  the  end  of  Grade  3,  read- 
ing progi^ms  with  a  heavy  decoding 
emphasis  apparently  gave  children 
greater  power  in  recognizing  isolated 
words  in  lists,/.but  this  advantage  may 
not  l)c  rciidily  transferred  in  Grades  1 
and  2  to  deriving  understanding  when 
reading  w;ords  in  context  in  oral  rcad- 
ing'sittiations. 

A  comparison  of  the  reading  acai- 
racy on  tiie  Gilmore  test  by  treatment 
groups  and  IQ  thirds  revealed  that  for 
the  high  IQ  third,  Lippincott  and 
l,t.a.-Merriir  were  generally  favored 
over  the  other  treatment  groups,  while 
iFor  the  average  IQ  third,  the  only  sig- 
nificant difference  favored  i.t.a.-McrriH 
over  Scott,  Foresman  at  the  end  of 
Grade-2,  and  there  were  no  significant 
differences  for  the  low  iq  thirdi 

The  only  significant,  differcncs 
which  were  found  in  the  rate  of  orial 
reading  as  measured  by  the  Gilmore 
test  occiirred  at  the  end  of  Grade  1 
and  generally  favored  the  i.t.a.TMerrill 
group.  ^ 

In  Grade  1,  the  Phonics  and  Word 
Power  group  scored  highest  on  the 
San  Diego  County  Inventory  of  Read- 
ing Attitude,  but  read  comparatively 
few  books  independently,  while  Scott, 
Foresman  cliildren  read  significantly 
more  books  than  the  others;  Grade  2 
results  on  the  reading  attitude  inven- 
tory placed  Scotti  Foresman  signifi- 
cantly l>ehind  the  other  groups,  but  by 
the  end  of  Grade  3.  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant differences  among  the  groups. 
In  all  three  grades,  i.t.a.-^terrill  piipils 
lagged  significautiy  behind  on  the 
number  of  books  read  other  than  regti- 
lar  textbooks. 

Althotigh  not  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  p;ij)er,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
(luring  1964^1965,  twelve  percent  of 
the  Lippincott  pupils  were  retained  in 
Grade  1  compared  to  three  percent  of 
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the  i.t.a.  pupils^  six  percent,  of  the 
:Scdtt,  Eqresnian  piipils.  aiul  six  per- 
cent of 'the  Phonics  and  Word  Power 
.pupils.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
-"sftidy,  *1%5-1S^  there  were  almost: 
eight  percent  of  the  Lippincott  chil- 
dren who  were  retained  in  second 
grade  ^onipared  to  almost  five .  percent 
i.t.a.rMeffiHLpupils,  aniost  two  percent 
Scott,  Foresman  pupils,  and  almost 
five-;percent:Ph6hics  and  Word  Power 
:piipils. 


hcations 

^[^his  study  indicated  that  both  meth- 
ods ind  materials  can  niake  a  differ- 
ence in  .teaching  reading.  In  general, 
the 'Lippincott  and  i.t.a.-Merrill  groups 
seemed  to  inake  the  best  progress  as 
measured  by  tl^e  evaluation  instru- 
ments whicli  were  used  in  this  study. 
However,ythe  results  do  not  suggest 
that  any  of  the  approaches  which  wer^ 
^im'estigated  are  consistently  belter 
than.others. 

Each  of  the  four  approaches  to  be- 
ginning:readitig  instruction  included  in 
this^study  were  used  under  nither  ideal 
^conditions.  The  in-service  education 
provided  to  the-^  teachers  was  generally 
excellent.  Teaciiers  received  more  su- 
pervision than  is  normally  available. 
All  of  the  most-recent  materials  offered 
by  the  involved  companies  were  pro- 
videdi  Therefore^  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  any  one  of  the  approaches, 
without  the.  conditions  of  this  study, 
would  produce  t he  same  resuUs. 

Finally,  while  silent  and  oral  reading 
were  evaluated  in  this  study  and  vari- 
ous relationships  were  determined, 
other  relationships  among  language, 
thinking,  and  beginning  reading  in- 
struction were  not  investigated. 
Reading  is  one  a.spect  of  the  total  lan- 
guage process,  and  is  therefore  clcsely 
related  to  other  language  abilities,  both 
affecting  and  being  affected  by  them. 


Language  could  not  exist  without 
thought.-  and  thinking  would  be  se- 
verely limited  without  language.  This 
inseparable  unification  of  language  and 
thought  processes-  suggests.::the  desir'!v 
ability  orfuture  investigations  of  begin- 
ning reading  instnictioh  to:  include  the 
refinement  of. existing  evaluative  teche 
hiques  and  the  developmeht  of  new 
measuring  devices  which  could  be  lised 
to  assess  important  .  relationships 
among:  other  language  abilities,  thinkr 
irig.  and  various  approaches  to  begin- 
ning read  ing  irist  ruct  ion . 


A  Longitiidinal  Study  of  Four 

Programs  of  Reading  Jnstructipri 

—Extended  into  Third  Grade 

Robert  B.  Ruddf.ll 
and 

Carolyn  S.  Hartsough 
University  of  California 
at  Berkeley 

THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  of  this  longi- 
tudinal investigation  was  to  provide  in- 
creased insight  into  the  relationship 
between  unique  characteristics  of  read- 
ing programs  and  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  primary  school  children.* 
Specifically,  the  third  year  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  comhicted  to  determine 
the  effect  on  decoding  and  coinpreheri- 
sion  skills  of  four  reading  programs 
varying  in  a)  the  degree  of  regularity 
of  grapheme-phoneme  correspondences 
programed  into  the  vocabulary  pre* 
sented,  and  b)  the  emphasis  on  lan- 
guage structure  as  related  to  meaning. 


TlirougK  the  u.se  of  lahgiiage,  thinking 
is  facilitated-  and  ideas  are  coininuni- 
^"^-^d    through     abstract  .symbols. 
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♦Because  of  limited  discussion  space  no 
sninmary  of  related  and  background  research^ 
IS  provided  in  this  writing,  Tlie  interested 
reader  can  find  the  ratiotjale  for  the  investi- 
Ration  in  the  combined  Cooperative  Research 
Project  Report  No.  3099  and  780vS5.  A  brief 
version  is  presented  in  the  "May,  1967  issue 
of  The  Reading  Teacher.  The  present  re- 
search was  supi>orted  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Project  Number  78085.. 
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TIw  secondai^  objective  of  the  study 
was:. to  cxaththe  the  relationship  be- 
twcien^hersubjccts'  rriorphojogical  and 
^syn^kal  ;iwgi^     development,  tri 

hcnsion  achi<^^  grade  three. 

Hypotheses 

To  implement  the  above  objectives 
the  following  cxpc  hypotheses 
weire.dcvclopcd: and: tested  for  the  third 
year  of  the  inycstig^^^  : 

1.  Third  grade  reading  programs 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  consistency 
in  grapheme-phoneme  COT 

in  the  vo<abularyr  introduced  (Pro- 
gram ^P,.  Pro  produce  sig- 
mifi^tly  higher  a)  word  mining,  b) 
_  word  study^  c)  regular  word 
identification,  and  dj  irregular  word 
idCTtification  achievement  scores  than 
the.  reading  programs  making  little 
provision  for  consistent  correspon- 
denccs:(Program  B,  Prognun  B+) . 

2.  Third  .  grade  readi ri g  program s 
placing  special  emphasis  on  language 
stnicture  as  related  to  meaning  (Pro- 
:gram3+,  Program  P-{- )  produce  sig- 
nificantly higher  a)  paragraph  mean- 
ing: comprehension  achievement  and  b) 
sentence  meaning  comprehension 
achievement  scores  than  reading  pro- 
grams placing  ho  special  emphasis  on 
langtiage  structure  as  related  to  mean- 
ing (Program  B,  Program  P). 

3:  Paragraph  and  sentence  meaning 
comprehension  of  third  grade  subjects 
at  the  end  orgrade  three  are  a  function 
of  the  control  \yhich  the  subjects  ex- 
hibit oyer  designated  aspects  of  a) 
their  morphological  language  system 
and  b)  their  syntactical  language  sys- 
tern  at  the  l)cg inning  of  grade  one. 

In  addition  to  the  three  major 
hypotheses  of  the  study,  four  explora- 
tory questions  were  developed  to  de- 
termine the  relationship  between  the 
independent  background  ariables  of 
a)'^rTienfal  age»  li)  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus,fC)  sex,  d)  chronological  age  and 
Q   lependent  decoding  and  compre- 
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hensiqn  variables.  In  each  ckst  this 
relationship  \vas  examined  relative  to 
the  first  two  major  hypotheses  of  the 
study..  — ^ 

description  of  prograins 

The  two  published  programs  used 
for  the  first  and  second  years  of  tjfc 
study  were  also  us^  for  the  third  year ' 
investigation.  Development  of  the  two 
siipplementar>'  reading  programs  was 
likewisCT continued  into  the  third  ydir. 
These  particular  programs  were  chor 
sen  and  developed  to  provide  the  in- 
structional characteristics  deemed  nec- 
essary for  testing  the  experimental 
hypotheses. 

Program  B  consisted  of  a  basal 
reading,  series*  (i2)  with  the  following, 
characteristics:  a)  the  grapheme-pho-^ 
neme  regularities  are  not  controlled  ^in 
the  vocabulary  presented;  b)  the  emr 
phasis  on  phonic  training  in  establish- 
ing grapheme-phoneme  correspon- 
dences is  iriitiated  at  the  primer  level  ; 
c)  the  early  stages  of  phonic  training 
deal  with  initial  consonant  correspon- 
dences; d)  second  grade  phonic  train- 
ing encompasses  initial  consonants, 
final  consonants,  consonant  blends  and 
digraphs;  e)  third  grade  phonic  in- 
struction reinforces  many  of  the  skills 
previously  taught,  introduces  specific 
initial  and  final  consonant  blends  (e.g., 
initial  -scr.  sqti;  final  -/cA),  presents 
specific  variations  in  vowels  repre- 
sented by  different  graphemes,  develops 
generalizations  involving  vowel-graph- 
emes in  context  with  the  consonant 
graphemes  r,  I,  and  w,  and  considers 
the  concept  of  syllable ;  f)  there  is  no 
specific  emphasis  on  language  structure 
as  related  to  meaning;  and  g)  the  pro- 
gram includes  teacher's  manual,  basal 
reader,  and  workbook  materials. 

Program  P  consisted  of  a  basal 
reader  series  {4)  with  the  following 
characteristics:  a)  the  grapheme-pho- 
neme regularities  are  controlled  and 
programed  in  the  reading  materials 
presented;  b)   emphasis  on  phonic 
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training  in  est«iblishing.grapheme-piio- 
nerne  correspondences  is  initiated  in 
the  prefeadirig  hiaterials;  c)  initial 
stages  of  phonic  training  deal  with  the 
•shoH'^  a^^^^  and'  four  Mhiiiar 

cons6n«irit  sounds;  d)  second  grade 
phoh  ic  train  ing  enco mpas se s  fe i n f orce- 
ment  of  initial  consonant,  final  coiiso- 
liints,.  cpnsohant  digraphs,  and  short 
vowels  introduced  in  the  first  grade 
:progfam,  wifli  vowel  digraplis^  and 
diphthongs  receiving  most  introduc- 
tory emphasis ;  e)  third  grade  phonic 
instruction  reinforces  many  of  the 
skills  taught  prey iously ,  introduces  ini- 
tial, medial,  and  filial  consonant  di- 
graphs (e.g.,  initial  -^r;  medial  -pit; 
final  -gh),  presents  a  wide  variety  of 
^variations  in.  vowels  represented  by 
^ .difFereht;grapheriies,.and  develops. gen- 
eralizations related  to  Miffixeis;  f)  there 
is  no  specific  emphasis  on  language 
striicture  as  related  to  meaning ;  and 
g)  the  .program  includes  the  teacher's 
manual  and  basal  reader  materials  in 
programedfofniat. 

Prograin  B+  was  developed  by  the 
senior  -investigator  and  was  designed 
to  emphasize  language  structure  as  re- 
lated to  meaning  and  to  supplement 
Program  B  (JG),  Characteristics  of 
the  program  include  the  following:  a) 
all  elements  in  Program  B  are  com- 
mon to  tiiis  program,  b)  the  vocabu- 
lary introduced  and  developed  in  Pro- 
grain^  B  is  used  in  the  materials  and 
exercises  in  the  supplementary  aspect 
(-f )  of  this  program,  c)  emphasis  in 
the  initial  stage  of  this  program  is 
placed  on  intonation  patterns  as  re- 
hted  to  meaning  and  wjittcn  punctua- 
tion, and  d)  basic  patterns  of  KingUcige 
structure  are  develo|)ed  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  words  and  word  groups  to 
meaning  contrasts  in  e<ich  pattern  is 
stressed;  Ex<iniples  of  contrasting 
meaning  cli^mges  inclnde : 

1.  Word  "substitution  (e.g.,  Dill  sees  the 
ball.  Linda  sees  the  ball.  Linda  sees  the 
kitten.) 

Q    Pattern  expansion  and  elaboration  (e.g.. 
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Sam  rah  fast 


Sam  rah.   Sam  ran  fasU) 
after  the  ball. 

3.  Pattern  inversion  (e.g.,  J?///: hit  the- ball! 
The  WMiit  Bill.). 

4,  Pattern  transformation  (e.g.,  Sani  Js  in 
the^kitchen..  Is  Sanv  iiiithe.  kitchen  ?.)^,..  ,  „  J., 

Other  meaning  change  concepts  em- 
phasi;:ed  in  the  second  and  third.years 
of  the  study  were:  a)  siibprdihative 
expansion  of  clauses  as  related  to 
nieariing;  b)  e.xpansipn  of  verbal 
groups  as  related  to  meaning;  c)  the 
importance  of  noun,  verb,  phrase, 
clause;  and  question  markers  in  rela- 
tion to  meaning  change;  and  d)  the 
significance  of  key  sentence  structures 
in  paragraphs  as  related  to  meaning. 
Words  for  pattern  construction  and 
manipulation  were  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  form  class  and  printed  on 
color  coded  one  and  onerfourtlu^inch 
cubes  to  provide  flexibility  in  pattern 
construction  in  developing  the  desired' 
contrasting  meaning  changes. 

Detailed  teacher  plans  were  de- 
signed for  each  lesson,  and  lesson 
plans  culminated  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  problem-solving 
skills.  This  aspect  of  tlie  prpgfam 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  story  prob- 
lems presented  to  the  children  in  written 
form.  Initially  the  teacher  provided 
guidance  in  directing  the  children's  at- 
tention to  various  strategic  clues  lead- 
ing to  a  variety  of  alternatives  in 
solving  the  problem.  The  children  then 
selected  their  own  pertinent- clues  arid 
examined  alternatives  which  led  to  the 
solution  of  various  problems.  Many 
of  the  early  concepts  encompassing 
structural  elenients  which  relate  to 
meaning  were  reviewed  and  reinforced 
in  the  plans. 

Program  P-f-,  also  developed  by  the 
senior  investigator,  was  designed  to 
supplement  Program  P  (10)  and  to 
emphasize  language  structure  as  re- 
lated to  meaning.  Characteristics  of 
this  program  include  the'  following:  a) 
all  etemehts  iiiTProgram  P^afe  commorT 
to  this  program ;  b)  the  vocabulary  in- 
troduced in  Program  P  is  used  in  th.e 
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materials^ and  exercises  in  the  snpple- 
mehtary.  aspects  this  program ; 

and  cj  the  ^coiicepts,  exercises,  and 
materials  were  developecl,,  prehented, 
.and  n  till  zed  in.  a  fashion  identicaV  with 
the  supplementary  aspect  of  the  B-{- 
sprogrv\n\. 

Procedural  c6:;trols 
Under  the  rotating  grade  pj^ih  used 
widely  in  thVp^^  Unified  School 
dpistrict.  Oakland^  Califpriiia^  the 
twenty-fojif  randomly  assigpriecl  teach- 
ers-from  the  .first  grade- stiidy  had  foU 
lowed  their  classes  into  the  second 
^ grade.  Thus  the  random  assignnieht 
of  teachers  to  treatment  groups  ef- 
fected at  grade  one  in  September, 
1964,  liad-  automatically  provided  for 
f 'liL^Plll^Ht of  t eacl le r h  t p  t r eati ne nt 
groups  lit  the  second  grade  level.  This 
procedure  differed  for  the  third  }car  of 
the  study,  lipwever,  in  tiiat  the  second 
grade  pupils  progressed  inti)  the  third 
grade  classroonr  taught  by  the  teacher 
who  woiild  normally  receive  that  class 
Gohsequeritly,  all  third  ^rade  teachers 
were  new  to  the  children  and  the 
study.  By  the  third  year  of  the  study, 
one  class  had  been  lost  from  each  of 
the  four  treatment  groups,  Three  of 
tjiese  classes  (B,P.BH|-)  had  been  lost 
from  the  lowest  income  area  of  the  dis 
trict  and  one  (P^-)  fronrthc  middle 
income  area. 

Air  reading  prograiUb  were  used  for 
the  first  time  by  a  great  ni.ijurity  of 
the  third  grade  teachers  A  one  and 
one-iialf  day  workshop  wa?»  hckl  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  grade  school 
year  to  faniilurizc  the  teachers  with 
the  basic  inhtriictiunal  nitiDnale  and 
nietiiodolog) .  and  to  iirovide  an  fj\er 
view  of  the  research  project  design 
Five  teacher  workshops  were  held  dur- 
ing the  third  > ear  and  teacher  \iMta- 
tion.  was  carefully  e([uatcd  for  the  vari- 
ous  treatments.  Every  efforts  was 
mfide  to  insure  eqni\a!e:it  feaclier  fn- 
iefest  and-  enthusiasm  in  controlling 
''jffcrences  which  might  have  been 


produced  by  the  "Hawthorne  effect." 

Variation  in  t line  devoted  to  readings 
instruction  was  controlled  for  each 
treatment  group.  Throughout  each 
week  the  first  group  of-  siibjects'  in 
Program  j3  and  in  Program  P  . devoted 
sixty  miniites  in  the  morning  to  read- 
hig  instruction  and  the  secoiid  group 
spent  sixty  miniites  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  Teadikig  period,  vising  the  split- 
grolip  plan*  coihiiipn  to  the  school  disr 
trict;  The  first  group  of  subjects  in. 
Pfograni  B+  and  Program  P-fr  also 
followed  the  split-group  plan.  Oh 
Monday,  Wednesday,  aiid  Friday  the 
latter  two  treatnients  devoted  forty-five 
minutes  to  basal  reading  in  the  split 
periods  and  fifteen  minutes  to  the  sup- 
plementary program  eniphasizihg  lan- 
guage structure  as  related Ja  meaiiing;_ 
On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  entire 
sixty  Uiihiites  was  devoted  to  the: basal 
reading  as])ect  of  the  two  programs. 
Thus,  fifteen  percent  of  the  reading  in- 
.striiction  time  in  the  B-j-  and  pro- 
grams was  devoted  to  the  structural 
supplements. 

Criterion  tests  were  administered  in 
May  of  1967  to  evaluate  third  year 
reading  achievement  relative  to  the 
primary  objective  of  the  study.  These 
tests  included  the  following:  Word 
Meaning.  Word  study  Skills,  and  Par- 
agraph Meaning  subtests  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test:  the  Primary 
Test  of  Svntax.  designed  by  the  inves- 
tigatur  tu  measure  sentence  meaning 
comprehen.sioii ;  the  Phonetically  Reg- 
ular Words  Oral  Reading  Test,  de- 
signed bv  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Coordinating  Research  Center  to  niea- 
biirc  cliildrcn*i>  ability  to  decode  words 
containing  consistent  correspondences: 
and  the  Gates  Word  Proniinciiition 
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♦Under  ihc  split  ^;roiip  reading  plan  the 
firsi  grimp  of  pupils  In  a  given  class  arrives 
at  8:45  a.ni.,  and  reading  is  taiight  until 
9  45,  ^  At,  .9  45^  the  second  group  of  PJipijs 
joiiit  tlie  clasb  l\T2"00l>.nu  the  pupils  who 
came  to  school  at  8-45  leave  the  clas^s^  and 
the  pupils  who  entered  school  at  9:45  have 
reading  class  from  2.00  until  3.00. 
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Test,  administered  to  measure  chil- 
dren's ability  to  decode  words  contain- 
ingjncqnsisteht  correspoiiclences.  The 
latter  two  tests  were  adhiinistered  indi- 
vidiially  to  a  group  of  children  ran- 
domly selected  from  each  treatment 
group.  . 

Relative  to  the  secondary  objective 
of  the. study,  niodified  forms  of  Berko's 
Test  of  Morphology  (J),  and  the 
Eraser,  Bellugi  and  Brown  Test  of 
Syntax  (d)  had  been  administered  to 
the  abovernientioned  randomly  selected 
group  early  in  the  first  year  of  the 
stiidy.  These  tests  represented  an  at 
tempt  to  measure  the  subjects*  control 
over  specific  aspects  of  their  niorpho- 
logical  and  syntactical  language  sys- 
tems. 

'Results  of  the  study 
Analysis  of  covariance  followed  by  F 
tests  between  individual  means  was 
used  to  te«t  the  first  two  Inpotheses 
encompassing  the  primary  objective  of 
the  stud\%  and  also  in  the  analysis  of 
the  exploratory  (|ucstions.  The  covar- 
iate  for  each  criterion  variable  con- 
sisted of  the  first  grade  readiness  vari- 
able which  was  found  to  correlate  most 
highly  with  tliC  dependent  variable 
under  consideration  The  covariate  in 
each  case  was  the  Murpliy-Durrell 
Diagnostic  Reading  Readiness  Test, 
The  third  hypotiiesis.  which  comprised 
the  secondary  objective  of  the  study, 
vyas  tested  using  the  Pearson  Product 
^Iomeht  Correlation. 

Although  the  following  presentation 
of  findings  is  based  on  year  three  of 
the  longitudinal  study,  on  occasion 
first  and  secoiid  year  results  are  men- 
tioned in  orcicr  to  establish  similar  or 
contrasting  achievemciU  diflerences 
over  the  three-year  period.  Findings 
|)ertineut  to  the  exploratory  questions 
for  the  third  year  are  reported  iinmedi* 
ately  after  results  for  each  related 
"major  hypothesis.  These  findings  are 
included  to  facilitate  meaningful  inter- 
Q    it  ion  of  the  study  in  its  entirety  g 


It  was  found,  with  respect  to  the 
first  hypothesis,  that  the  third  grade 
reading  prograni  inaking  provision  for 
a  high  degree  of  consistency  in  graph- 
'  eine  -phone  me  correspondence  s  arid- 
placing  special  emphasis  on  language 
structure  as  related: to  meaning  (E+) 
produced  significantly  liigher  word 
study  skills  and  regular  \vord  identifi- 
cation achievement  than  did  tiie  read- 
ing program  niaking  little  provision  for 
consistent  correspondences  and  empha- 
.sizing  language  structure  as  related  to 
meaning  (B+)-  Although  the- differ- 
ences on  the  word  meaning  and  irregu- 
lar word  identification  achievement 
measures  were  in  the  predicted  direc- 
tion, their  associated  F  values  failed  to 
reach  the  critical  significance  level. 

The  mcAP  Vf]ijAe  coixtnists  for  pro- 
grams B  and  P  (second  half  of  hy- 
pothesis one)  produced  no  evidence  of 
significant  differences^  on  any  one  of 
the  four  decoding  skill  mea.sures.  In 
only  one  instance  was  a  nonsignificant 
result  in  the  predicted  direction.  In. 
this  case,  the  mean  score  on  the  regu- 
lar word  identification  measure  fa- 
vored Program  P.  The  nonsignificant 
diflerences  on  the  word  study  skills 
and  irregidar  word  identification  mea- 
sures were  in  reverse  of  the  predicted 
direction,  favoring  Program  B  over 
Program  P.  These  results  are  re- 
ported in  Table  1.* 

The  data  obtaine^l  in  the  analysis  of 
the  exploratory  questions  allowed 
qualification  of  results  for  the  hiajor 
hypotheses.  The  year  three  results  per- 
taining to  hypothesis  one  (decoding 
skills)  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  rcndinf;  program  possessing  con- 
trolled consistency  in  corrcspondencef*  and 
cinp)iaM?:nig  language  strtRturc  as  related  to 
meaning  (Pf)  was  of  greater  benefit  than 
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♦Because  of  the  different  test  forms  used 
for  each  of  the  tliree  years  of  the  study,  it  is 
essential  for  jpropcr  int^crpretMion  oi^^he 
TaBle  1  tliat  comparisons  he  made  only 
within  a  given  year  Nonetheless,  relative 
differences  between  means  across  the  three 
<rjytars  can  be  considered  through  inspection. 
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TABLE  1 

Adjusted  Vmmc  for  Dccodinc  SV.iH  Variables  -«  Years  One,  Two^^and  Ihrce 


''Dependent'""  ■  ^ 
Variables 

* Group'  " 

-B 

"Group 
P 

^  r 
Value 

*  '> Group* 

:  ".Group-  z 

Value 

Year  ly.  W.R. 
Year-2, 
Year  3,  W.M. 

17.60. 

(n=i32) 

18.63 

2l».89 
(N=59) 

20.67** 

(i>i3'0: 
18.16 

ZU.79 
^  (W=59) 

23.62 
.22 
.69 

16.51 

(K=157)^ 
15^80 

.23.81 

(K=59) 

19.70** 

(i;=:i2J0: 

19.52** 
(ll«8l) 
25.53 
(N=59) 

25.60  M.D. 

13.57  M.D; 
2.VH  M.D. 

Year  1,  W.S.S. 
Year  2;.  W.S.S. 
Year  3,  W*S.S. 

32iW 

(W=133) 

39.78** 

1*2.1*6 
(N=59) 

33.^2 

(H-13U) 

31.96 

'*0.39 
(N=59) 

i90 
15.29 
.93 

^  30.93 
(N=155) 
32;06 
01=83 ) 

^1=59) 

3'*i98** 

(H=123) 

35.5»** 

(H«8l) 

»J3.38* 

(N=59) 

i6.i*o  M.p. 
3.98  M.b. 

5.^6  M.D. 

Year  1,  R.\lfl.  , 
_  Yearr2,  _R.W.ri 
Year  3 >  R.W.I* 

: 26.19 
(K=21) 
32.70  : 

(r:=23) 

9.09^*-* 
(ri=iii) 
22.12 
(ri=2i) 
33.99 

(W=23) 

9.99 
1.09 

a9 

3.08 
(iT=I*2) 
13.93 

28.26 
(N=23) 

10.02<* 

(«=i*o) 

.  2l*.32-* 

3»*.35* 
(H=23) 

32.83  Met. 
.  7.01  M.D. 
n.13  M.D. 

Year  1,  I.V.I* 
Ycar;2,  I;WiI.  . 
Year  3i  i.W;i. 

10.80 
2n.38 

(N=21) 
-30.59 
(N=23) 

11.83  ^ 

(n=Ja) 

23.91 

(rin2i) 

29.33 

(11=23) 

.72 

M 

9.93 
(«=39) 
18.96 
(H=21) 
27.91 
(H=23) 

12.79* 

(K=39) 

2l*.22* 

(K«21) 

30.26 

(H=:23) 

5.06  Met. 
h,7U  M.Di. 
1.55  M.D. 

^Contrast  sicnificant  at  .05  level  Key: 
«»Contrast  sicnificant  at  .01  level 


W.R.     =  Word  Reading 
W.M.     =  Vbrd  toaning 
W.S.S.  =  Word  Study  Skills 
R.W.I.  =  Refiular  Word  Identification 
I.W.I.  =  Irrecular  VJord  Identification 
Met.     =  Itotropolitan  Readiness  Test 
M.D.     =  Murphy-Durrell  Diagnostic  Reading 
Readiness  Test 


the  program  whicb  cmpbasizcd  onty  lan- 
guage structure.  (B+),  to  children  in  the  fol- 
lowjqg  classifications  for  the  respective  vari- 
ables 

—low  and  mid  mental  age  on  the  word 

-stndy  skills  variable. 
— high  mcntar  age  ami  low  socioccononiic 

status  on  the  regular  word  identification 

x'ariablc. 

— low  socioeconomic  status  on  the  irregu- 
lar word  identification  variable. 

2.  The  treatment  which  did  not  control 
corrcsi>o"dcnccs  (R)  was  of  greater  benefit 
than  the  program  controlling  correspondences 
(P),  to  children,  classified  as  low  socioecon- 
omic status,  on  the  word  meaning  variable. 

'3.  The  program  controlling  cor»-cspon- 
dehccs  (P)  wa^  of.  greater  benefit  than  the 
^program-  which  did  not  control  correspon- 
Q    !s  (B),  to  children,  classified  as  low 


chronological  age,  on  the  regular  word  iden- 
tification variable. 

In  testing  the  second  hypothesis 
(comprehension  achievement),  the 
mean  scores  for  subjects  in  Program  B 
were  contrasted  with  the  means  for 
subjects  in  Program  B+,  and  Pro- 
gram P  means  were  contrasted  with 
Program  P+  means.  These  year 
three  resuhs  are  presented  in  Table  2 
along  with -those  for  years  one  and 
two. 

The  fiiuhngs  revealed  no  statistically 
sigtiificant  differences  on  either  the 
paragraph  meaning  comprehension  or 
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TABLE  2 


Adjusted  Means,  for  ContprLhcnsion  Skill  Variables      Years  One,  Two,  and  Ohrce 


Dependent 
Variables 


Group  F 
B+  Value 


Groiqp 
P 


Group 


Year  1,  P,M, 
year  2^  PJ.!. 
year  3,  P.M. 


17  .  5-^^ 

(K=132) 

31*5^'^* 

(N=8l) 

46.i*3, 

(11=59)  . 


i3*7a 

(N=156) 

26.71 

(N=8l) 

:(N=59) 


15.92 

7;93 
.k2 


15.66 
(N=13li) 
26;93 
(n=8i) 

i}0.71, 

,(N=59) 


17.56* 
(N=123) 
31.63^ 
(N-81) 

(N=59). 


year  1,  S,M. 
year  2^  S.M, 
year  3>  S;Mi 


22 ,2^ 
(N=130) 

53.13 

(M=59) 


23.10 

(H=155j 

i»2.93 

(N=81) 

51.51 

(K=59) 


.35 
•62 
.78 


23-96' 

(N=132) 

itO»92 

(N=81) 

50.78 

(N=59) 


29Jt2^J->t 
(K=116) 
i*li,06 
(n=:8i) 

52-75 
(K=59) 


-F 
Value 


Covariate- 


U;a6  M,D, 
7.51  M.D. 
.or  M.b. 


11.90  Met. 
2.19  M.D, 
lil5  M.0. 


"XContrast-'Significant  at  .05  level 
*^Coiitrast  significant  at  .01  level 


Key:    P;M;    «  Paragraph TMsariins 
SiM.-  =  Sentenec  Meaning 
M.D.    =  Murpl^y-Durrell-  Diaghostic 

Reading  Readiness  Test 
Met.    =  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 


sentence  meaning  comprehension  vari- 
ables. Ah  inspection  of  the  data,  how- 
ever, oyer  the  three  year  period  sug- 
gested a  trend  in  the  results  which  is 
similar  for  both  variables.  These  lon- 
gitudinal data  showed  that  the  P-f 
progfam  pro<iuced  consistently  higher 
scores  tl_ian  the  P  program  that  the  B 
pr?gr*l^_»  in  reverse  of  prediction, 
yielded  higher  mean  scores  than  the 
B+  program.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  in  eyery  instance  except  on 
the  sentence  meaning  comprehension 
variable  at  year  oiie.  Findings  for  the 
exploratory  questions  relative  to  the 
comprehciision  achievement  hypothesis 
revealed  ho  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences at  year  three. 

Results  pertinent  to  the  third  hy- 
pothesis of  the  study  (oral  language 
anchcomprehension  development)  indi- 
cateiRthat  the  correlations,  between  the 
year  one  morphology  test  scores  and 
tlUe  yeaTr  tliree  paragraph  meaning 
comprehension  and  sentence  meaning 
-•^-nfehehsion  scores  were  .36  and  .38 
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respectively.    Correlation  coefficients 
between  the  year  one  syntax  measure 
and  the  year  three  paragraph  and  sep- 
tence  meaning  comprehensioh  were  .56  | 
and  .50  respectively.  In  every  case 
these  coefficients  were  significant  at  or 
above  the  .05  level.   Thus,  in  keeping 
with  the  first  and  second  year  results,  ^ 
it  was  concluded  tliat  the  paragraph 
meaning   achievement    and  sentence 
meaning  achievement  of  third  grade 
subjects  at  the  end  of  grade  three  were 
a  function  of  the  control  which  the 
subjects  exhibit  over  designated  as-  ^ 
pects  of  a)  their  morphological  Ian-/ 
guage  system,  and  b)  their  synatactical 
language  system,  at  the  beginning  of 
grade  one.    Consequently,  the  third 
hypothesis  of  the  study  was  accepted. 

Conclusions,  discussion  and 
research  implications 
Although    the    findings  reported 
above  pertain  primarily  to  the~  third 
year  of  the  investigation,  the  following 
conclusions  will  integrate  third  year 
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results  with  those  from  the  previous 
:tw6=ycars.  As  in  any  investigation  of 
this  sort,  such  conchisions  must  be 
cqnsidercdlwithih  theJimitations  of  the 
^research  design;.      -  .  _   

1.  The  treatment  which  controlled 
regularity  of  graphenie-phoneme  corre- 
si^hdenccs  and  emphasized  language 
structure  (Prf-j  produced  cohsistehtly 
higher  decoding  skills  throughout  the 
three  year  study  than  did  the  treat- 
ment, vyhich  did.  not  control  correspon- 
dences but  empliasized  language,  stnic- 
ture  (B+).r  These  findinjgs  were  not 
only  identified  with  the  main  effects 
but  also  were  noted  with  some  regular- 
ity for  various  mental  age  and  socio- 
economic status  categories. 

2.  The  treatment  wliich  did  not  con- 
trol for  consistency  of  correspondences 
(B)  prcxluced  consistently  higher 
word,  study  skills  achievement  at  year 
two  than  did  the  treatnient  wliich  care- 
fully contfqlied  the  correspoiulences 
(P).  This,  difference  wasi  also  appar- 
ent for  various  levels  of  mental  age 
and  socioeconomic  status. 

These  findings  suggest  that  at  year 
three^  as  at  year  two,  the  language 
structure  supplement  (  +  )  interacted 
more  favorably  with  Program  P  in  the 
P-j-  program  than  witii  Program  B  in 
the  B-f-  program  on  decoding  skills 
achievement.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
different  interaction  may  ha\e  resulted 
from  reinforcement  variation  due  to 
the  different  vocabulary  used  in  the 
P-j-  and  B4-  supplements.  This  pos- 
sible explanation  deser\eb  considera- 
tion in  future  research. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  findings 
that  the  precise  control  of  the  conbibt- 
ency  of  grapheme-phoneme  correspon- 
dences (P)  in  the  vocabulary  used  did 
hot  produce  the  exf^icted  superiority 
in  decoding  skills  when  contrasted 
with  the  program  placing  little  empha- 
sis on  corresi)ondence  control  (B)  for 
the  second  and  third"  years  of  the 
study.  It  should  be  stressed,  howe\er, 
A**-**  the  second  and  third  year  findings 
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relative  to  the  decoding  variables  arc 
to  a  large  extent  in.reverse  of  the. first, 
year  findings  (10)y  which  favored  the 
treatment  emphasizing,  careful  control 

ovei   the  ^  gL^phl'ilg:Pj^Q?^5l"}€'  9^j^t^' 
spondences  (P).  Hence,  tlie  early^de-^ 
coding  advantage  offered  in  the  pro- 
gram emphasizing  consistent  control 
over  corres|X)ndences  decreased  to  .a 
great  e.xtent  by  the  end  of  grade  two, 
at  wiiich  time  the  program  not  cdntrol- 
ling  consistency  of  correspondences 
held  a  distinct  advantage.   This  latter 
result  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  introduction  of  vowel  correspon- 
dences, which  occurred  later  in  grade 
two  for  the  treatment  emphasizing  lit- 
tle corresjX)ndencc  control.   Thiis^  the 
significant  factor  may  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  correspondences  rather  than  the_ 
careful  control  over  consistent  rela- 
tionships presented  in  the  vocabulary; 
It  is  also  possible  that  certain  children, 
such  as  the  high  mental  age  and  high 
socioeconomic  status  subjects,  are  able 
to  arrive  at  their  own  decoding  gener- 
alizations through  extensive  reading  at 
home  and  in  school,  and  as  a  result 
gain  little  advantage  from  the  careful 
control  of  grapheme-phoneme  corre- 
spondences. These  various  hypotheses 
deserve  consideration   in  future  re- 
.search.   Additionally,  an  intensive  re- 
search effort  is  needed  to  explore  the 
psychological  reality  of  linguistic  units 
(e.g.,    phonemes,  morphdphonemes, 
morphemes,  and  their  graphic  equiva- 
lents) used  in  the  decoding  phase  of 
reading  programs.    Tlfe  relationship 
between  children's  perceptual  and  con- 
ceptual development,  the  various  lin- 
gtiistic  units  and  reading  achievement 
bhould  be  examined  in  future  research. 

3.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
study  the  treatment  which  controlled 
correspondences  and  emphasized  lan- 
g\iage  structure  as  related  to  meaning 
(P\^)  yielded  consistently  higlier 
comprehension  skills  acliievement.than 
did  the  treatment  which  emphasized 
only  control  over  correspondences  (P) 
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THcse  findings  suggest  that  a  balanced 
emphasis. should  be  developed  between 
decoding  and  comprehension,  skills  in 
early  reading  instnjction.  No  signifi- 
„  _cant  comprehension  differences  were 
?ound  at  year  three. 

4.  Although  ho  significant  differ- 
ences were  observed  at  year  three,  per- 
sisterit  differences  over  the  first  two 
years  of  the  study  indicated  that  the 
treatment  which  did  iiot  place  special 
emphasis  on  grapheme-phoneme  corre- 
spondences, nor  use  the  language 
structure  supplement  (B),  produced 
superior  cpmpreheiibion  skills  achieve- 
nient  over  the  parallel  treatment  using 
the  structural  supplement  fB+).  An 
inspection:  of  Table  I  reveais  that  sub- 
jects in  the  former  treatment  possessed 
decoding  skills  .somewhat  superior  to 
those  in  the  latter  treatment,  and  this 
difference  inay  part iall>  e.xplain  the  ob- 
seh'ed  comprehension  variation.  .'\d- 
ditiohally,  a  second  variable  which 
may  have  inflated  the mean  difi'erences 
was  the  time  differential  which  re- 
quired subjects  in  treatment  B+  to 
spend  fifteen  mimics  three  times  each 
week  on  tiie  laiiguage  structure  supple- 
ment (+)  while  treatment  B  subjects 
continiied  to  work  through  the  regxilar 
basal  program.  Future  research, 
therefore,  should  examine  these  treat- 
ments under  conditions  utilizing  equiv- 
alent instniction  time  for  Program  B 
in  treatments  B  and  B-f,  and  addi- 
tional pro\  ision  should  be  made  for  the 
fifteen  minutes  used  three  times  each 
week  for  instructional  supplement 
(-}-).  This  recommendation  is  made 
in  light  of  the  comprehension  differ- 
ences which  consistently  favored  treat- 
ment P+  over  treatment  P. 

5.  The  significant  relationship  ob- 
served between  the  subjects  control 
o\er  morphological  and  Mutactical  ele- 
ments in  oral  language  and  their  sen 
tehee  and  paragraph  meaning  compre 

...  -hension  suggest*,  the  need -to  weigh 
Ciirefiilly  significant  interrelationships 
An   language    ski'Us  development, 
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Cuncern  should  be  given  to  the  possi- 
ble use  of  oral' language. .variables Jii^ 
reading  readiness  instalments.  Qass- 
room  teachers  should  also  possess  an 
awareness  of  .the  pjotentiall]^  important 
role  which  these  dimensions  of  oral 
language  play  in  reading  achievement; 
This  concern  receives  support  from  the 
research  of  Graves  (7)  and  Hartson 
(8),  which  came  directly  from  data 
collected  in  this  investigation. 

6.  The  ppssible  trarisfer  value  of  de- 
coding and  reading  comprehension 
skills  to  encoding,  written  expression, 
and  oral  communicatidn  skills  also  de- 
serves further  study.  T!ns  was  not  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Jnimediate  in- 
vestigation, but  supportive  evidence 
may  be  found  iirtlie  research  of  Henry 
(P),  Ahern  (/),  Baele  (2),  and 
Crawford'  (5).  These  studies  also 
arose  directly  from  data  collected  in 
the  present  investigation. 

7.  During  the  planning  and  con- 
ducting of  this  study^  there  was  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  need  for  instni- 
ments  which  would  more  prxisely 
measure  specific  dimensions  of  reading 
achievement.  For  the  present  study  it 
was  necessary  to  design  decoding,, 
comprehension,  and  oral  language 
measures.  It  is  believed  that  the  stan- 
dardi/.ed  instruments  which  were 
a\ailable  ;irc  of  limited  value  because 
of  their  gross  nature.  This  area 
should  be  given  careful  study,  and  a 
\<iriet>  of  instniment.s  should  be  con- 
structed to  measure  various  specific 
facets  of  decoding,  comprehension,  and 
attitudinal  factors  in  reading. 

Concluding  remarks 

Tiie  research  design,  the  data  col- 
lected, and  the  resulting  conclusions 
ha\e  only  partially  pro\ided  for  the 
primarv  and  secondary  objectives  of 
thi:>  in\estigation.  As  with  the  great 
majority  of  research  projects,  diis 
studv  raises  many  questions.which. will 
require  future  consideration  within 
controlled  laboratory  settings  and  in 
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'field  research  settings.  Its  value  li  3 
^thajnly' in  utilizing  an  experiniental  ap- 
.prpach-to  provide  significant  infornia- 
tion  about  program  characteristics, 
.  _^pupil,'  ,jjchaiactejistjcs,^  and,  reading 
achievement  in  realistic  classroom  set- 
tings. 

There  is  a  continued  need  to  con- < 
duct  carefully  controlled  longitudinal 
research  studies  of  this  nature  if  re- 
cently developed-  programs  possessing 
characteristically  new  rationales  and 
different  instructional  .approaches  are 
to  be  evaluated.  This  approach,  com- 
bined with  laboratory  experimentation, 
is  essential:  if  reading  researchers  and 
classroom  teachers  are  to  obtain  fur- 
ther understanding  of  the  relatioiiship 
between  reading  program  characteris- 
tics, pupil  attributes,  and  reading 
~  achievement.  ^ 
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WITinX  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  educa- 

tors  have  directed  increasing  attention 
toward  the  development  of  "preschool'* 
training  programs.  As  a  result,  nu- 
merous attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  deficits  that  accrue  to 
children  -vho  seem  to  lack  early  expe- 
riences leading      school  success  and 


the  value  of  varied  approaches  fo 
9tQining  the  young.     For  example. 
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Deutsch  established  a  relationship 
^betwceri^^early  stiimilaticn  and.  upper 
elementary  school  i)erforiiiaiice. 

burkin  (if),  An  her  research,  as- 
-  scrt^^advante 

and  Bcreitcr  and  Englemann  (i)  are 
now  working  on  that  premise.  After 
synthesizing  voluminous  research. 
Chair  (?)  pointed  to  results  in  later 
achievement  in  cases  where  children 
had  lcarned  the  alphabet  before  read- 
ing. The  desirability  of  learning  the 
letters  prior  to  actual  reading  has  also 
been  stressed  by  Durrell  (<5). 

Moore  (^),  with  Kobler,  developed 
a  "computerized  typewriter"  on  which 
children  of^three  and  four  years  of  iige 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  compose 
stories  as  well  at.  to  type.  The  ma- 
chine <^n  be  programed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  with  any  desired^  sequence  of  let- 
ters or  words— to  "talk,"  play  ganfies, 
read  aloud,  show  pictures,  and  take 
dictation;  Known  commercially  as  the 
Edison  Responsive  Environment 
(ere),  the  equipment  is  being  used  in 
several  settingii  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try. Since  Moore  looks  upon  each 
learner  as  unique  and  individual,  pro- 
graming for  the  machines  varies.  The 
pilot  study  reported  here  is  an  attempt 
to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
the  ERE  (model  s)  in  conjunction  with 
a  noriautoniated  typewriter  in  teaching 
three  and  four  year  olds  over  a  five 
"ip"_th  period.  In  addition,  efforts 
were  made  to  determine  the  effects  of 
the  treatment  upon  language  facility. 

Procedures 
Sample.  The  sample  was  comprised 
of  27  children,  15  of  whom  p^id  tuition 
and  12  who  did  not.  The  latter  group 
were  children  of  primarily  low  socio- 
economic status  (i.e .  neighborhood 
children  jxirticipating  in  a  Get  Sef  pFo-~ 
gram).  The  mean  age  for  both  groups 
—  was  49  months.-  Mean  iq  score,-  as- 
measured  by  the  Stanford  Binet  Intel- 
ly'^nce  Scale  (19(50  revision),  was  118 
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for  the  tuition  group  and  100 -for  the 
nontuition  group. 

Treatment.  A  daily  15  minute  ses- 
sion was  pronded  in  which  the  adult- 
diM;.l^t[p^wasU::^  .AILchildren^wcrc. 
offered  the  treatment  daily  with  daily 
option  of  refusing.  A  combination:  of 
both  autoniatcd  and  nonautomatcd 
equipment  was  used.  The  choice  of 
instrument  for  a  given  day  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 
however,  all  of  the  subjects  received 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  total 
instructional  time  on  the  automated, 
machine.  The  nonautomated  booth  con- 
tained a  typewriter,  as  well  as  audio- 
visual equipment  and  Iristfucto  (7) 
materials.  In  this  setting,  the  s^sistant 
sat  at  the  child's  side  in  order  to  oper- 
ate the  equipment  manually,  while  in 
the  automated  booth,  the  machine  was 
operated  from  a  central  panel  and 4 the 
child  was  observed  through  a  one-way 
mirror.  A  daily  record  was  kept  of 
time  spent,  stroke  count,  and  perform- . 
ance.  During  the  time  of  treatment 
the  training  ai'eus  for  the  automated 
machine  was  bare,  except  foe  ihc 
equipment.  The  temperature  was  con- 
trolled at  72  degrees. 

A  three-phase  program  was  devel- 
oped in  which  each  child  was  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  match  names  of 
alphabet  letters  to  their  graphic  sym- 
bols, demonstrate  the  ability  to  type 
letters  from  dictation,  and  demonstrate 
skill  in  reading  words  orally. 

Phase  1.  In  the  first  session  with 
the  machine,  the  child  was  confronted 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  standard 
electric  typewriter  with  colored  keys. 
The  child  could  explore  the  keyboard 
freely.  After  the  depression  of  a  key, 
the  name  of  the  letter  was  pronounced 
and  its  symbol  appeared.  Each  de- 
pression locked  the  keyboard  until  the 
liiachine  voiced  the  letter  name.  The 
child  remained  in  this  pliase  until  he 
w^s  able  to  relate  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters to  their  graphic  symbols. 
Phase  2,  After  a  child  had  learned 
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the  alphalKt,  he  was  to  learn  that  let- 
ters form  words.  The  cliiid  tyH 
from  instructions  provided  by  the 
machine  program  or  by  the  booth  as- 
-^istahtr  'The-machine-locked  autoniatir 
cally  so  that  nothing  except  the  letters 
ior -forming  desired  words  could  be 
typed: 

Phase  3.  In  this  stage,  the  niachine 
was  programed  so  that  different  things 
:(c.g,./lettcrs,  words,  stories);  could  :bc 
typed  at  will.  The  child's  ability  to 
read  what  he,  or  the  maclune.  had 
typed,  Avas  taken  as  evidence  of  his 
sight  vocabulary. 

An^Jysis  of  data.  GHildren  were 
pretested  on  the  following  -variables: 
1)  alphal)et  recognition  for  b9th:upper 
and  lower  case  letters.  2)  ability  to 
type  Avords,  3}  size  of  sight  vocabu- 
lary, and  4):  language  faciility.  At  tl:e 
end  of  five  months,  these  skills  were 
reassessed  and  the  results  were  com- 
pared^to  earlier  testing.  In  the  case  of 
alphabet  .recognition  and  language  fa- 
cility; a  comixirison  of  pre-and  post- 
test  scores  was  made.  Since  none  of 
the  children  could  initially  type  or 
read,  only  post-test  data  are  reported 
for  these  two  variables. 

The  following  category  sy.^^tem  was 
devised  for  classification  of  the  data. 


Level 

r 

2 
3 
4 

S 


Level 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Leifel 
I 
2 
3 

_4-^ 


Alphabet  Recognition 
Perfomuince 
none 

some  upper  case 

all  upper  case 

some  upperknd  lower  case 

all  upper  and  lower  case 

Typing 
Performance 
nont 

tyoes  name 

types  name  and  short  words 
types  from  dictation 

Sight  Vocabulary 
Performance 
none 
name 
1-9  words 
._aO-2S,words.    


To  gauge  language  facility,  the 
J^Mey  I-angiiage  Facility  Test  (3) 
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was  used.  This  instalment  is.a  three- 
picture  test,  administered  individually,, 
designed  to  measure  facility  in  the  use 
of  oral  language  independent  of  vocab- 
ulary and  specific  information.  _  The 
correct  identification  of  objects  in  the 
pictures  is  not  rated.  Scores  are  _bascd 
upon  elaboration  of  response,  i.e.,  a 
one  word  response  receives  a  score  of. 
1  while  a  creative  story  is  scored  at  9. 
The  highest  score  obtainable,  then,  is 
27.  In  a  previous  study,  reliability 
was  .75  using  three  scores.  Data  ttti- 
lized  in  the  present  study  were  col- 
lected from  1 1  children  who  were  pres- 
ent on  both  pre-  and  post-testing  dates. 
The  means  were  compared  by  a  t-test. 

Findings 

Alphabet  rccognUiom  At  the  time 
of  the  pretest,  the  median-performance 
fell  within  Lever2.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  group  had  the  ability  to 
recognize  some,  but  not  all^  upper  case 
leUers,  and  no  lower  case  letters.  At 
the  time  of  the  post-test,  the  median 
l)erformance  was  within  Level  4. 
Recognition  of  all  upper  <^se  letters 
had  by  then  been  acquired  in  addition 
to  .some,  but  not  all,  lower  case  letters. 

Typing.  At  the  end  of  the  five 
month  period,  the  median  performance 
for  the  entire  group  was  within  Level 
2.  This  indicates  that  the  children 
could  type  their  name.«>,  but  not  other 
words. 

Sight  vocabulary.  Data  on  this  var- 
iable revealed  that  the  median  level 
after  the  e.Ki)ertniental  period  fell 
within  Uvel  2.  At  this  stage,  ,children 
could  recognize  their  names  but  not 
other  words. 

No    meaningful    differences  were 
found  l>etween  the  performance  of  tu- 
ition and  nontuition  children  on  any  of 
the  variables. 
Language  facility.    With  regard  to 
-  this.  v.triable,  Jhe  differences  between 
the  means  of  pre-  and  post-tests  were 
found  to  be  nonsignificant  (t  =  LlO). 
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Discijssion 

Tfie  findings  of  tins  study  corrobo- 
rate those  of  Moore  (5)  in  that  chil- 
dren did.acquireprimarj-  reading  skills 
-'  through  11  se-  of  t  he  -  Ed  ison  Rcspd  ri  sive 
Environment.  The  nontuiuon  chil- 
dren and  the  tuition  cliildren  showed 
similar  learning  rates.  This  fiiiding 
was  unexpected  in  that  performance  on 
IQ  tests,  showed  a  17  ponit  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the  tuition  group.  Since 
much  current  literature  points  to  in- 
creasing intellectual  deficits  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  as  they 
progress  throii^li  the  school  years,  the 
early  cliiidhood  years  would  seem  cru- 
cial ones  for  such  trahiing.  Phies  (P) 
brings  much  evidence  to  heat  on  the 
iniportancc  of  the  years  from  one  to 
si.K  as,  years  of  .prhne  receptivity  for 
academia  learning. 

Until  recently,  the  transmission  of 
S|)ecific  skills  relate<l  to  our  culture 
was  contingent  iiix)n  an  instructor 
(parent  or  teacher)  and/or  ^materials. 
With  the  advent  of  the  teaching  ma- 
chine, the  learner  can  now  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  instructor.  He  becomes 
actively  involved,  gets  immediate  feed- 
back about  his  actions  and  progresses 
^it  his  own  pace.  This  process  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  neutral  setthig,  wherein  a 
person-to-person  interaction  is  not  es- 
sential. 

While  the  cfTectiveness  of  teachhig 
machines  lias  yet  to  be  fully  deter- 
mined, this  means  of  instruction  would 
.nppeaf  To  be  well  suited  to  the  young 
child  who  may  possess  a  short  atten- 
tion span  and  an  afHnity  for  manipu- 
lating the  environment.  Controlled  re- 
search is  needed  to  account  for  possi- 
bilities of  Hawiliorne  Effect  and  matu- 
ration, and  foljowup  is  necessary  to 
gauge  long-term  gains.  Effects  of 
early  instruction  have  shown,  however, 
that  children  can  and  do  learn  in  what 
jwcrc  foxmerly:  called  the  "pje^hoor* 
years. 
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Reading  Readiness  as  Influenced 
by  Parent  Participation  in  Head 
Start  Programs 

BETxy  Jean  Willmon 
Florida  State  University 

THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 

1964  focti^ed  national  attention  on  the 
development  of  educational  programs 
for  children  in  the  lower  socioeconomic 
groups.  One  of  these  preschool  pro- 
grams. Head  Start,  a  community  pro- 
gram involving  parents  and  ofTering 
health  and  welfare  services  as  well  as  a 
program  of  school  readiness,  has  re- 
ceived increasing  attention,  and  mttch 
interest  has  .been  directed  toward  the 
factors  which  may  inflttence  the  pro- 
gram's success. 

In  an  cfToft  to  clnplfasize^thir^n- 
macy  of  the  home  as  a  motivating  in- 
^uence  in  the  lives  of  the  preschool 
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students.  Head  Start  provides  for  the 
direct  involvenient  of  families.  The 
concept  of  a  child  development  center 
as  a  community  facility  is  in  accord- 
ance withithc  Economic  Opportunity 
-Act,  which  states  that  there  shall  l)C 
^'maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor."  ^ 

For  matiy  . years,  the  family  has  been 
recognized  as  a  basic  factor  in  child 
development  and  Julius  B.  Richmond 
(tf),  the  National  Director  of  Head 
Start,  stated  early  in  the  Head  Start 
planning  that  provisions  mast  be  made 
icr  parents  to  define  their  areas  of  in- 
terest and  activities  and  that  there 
should  be  no  prohibition  a^inst  em- 
ployment of  parents  in  Head  Start 
programs  either  on  a  salaried  or  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  He  stiongly  empha- 
sfzed  that  parents  should  be  involved 
in  Head  Start  planning  and  policy 
^making. 

Many  of  the  parents  of  Head  Start 
children  are  functional  illiterates,  and 
school  for  them  has  been  frustrating  or 
of  little  significance.  This  unsatisfying 
and  unhappy  school  ex|)erience  has 
produced,  as  one  outcome,  a  genera- 
tion of  children  with  a  lack  of  moti^.a- 
tion  and  a  negative  attitude  toward 
learning  (/).  Thus,  many  Head  Start 
children  show  liule  iiUerest  in  school, 
and  they  often  lack  the  favor.ole  atti- 
tudes toward  reading  upon  which 
much  of  their  later  academic  success 
depends.  Numerous  authorities  writ- 
ing in  the  field  of  reading  have  recog 
liized  tliat  a  poor  environment  affects 
reading  readiness.  Warley  and 'Story 
(8),  in  a  sunmiary  of  socioeconomic 
status  as  it  affects  language  and  read- 
ing facility  in  beginning  first  graders, 
report  tliat  social  environment  ham- 
pers or  enhances  language  develop- 
ment. Children  who  come  from  hoiues 
where  there  is  liulc  opportunity  for  in- 
tefactioh  with  adults  are  language 
^  handicapped:  This  is  an  important 
rnnsideration    in    reading  readiness 
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Contributing  factors  in  reading 
readiness  among  disadvantaged 
Jensen  (J),  from  his  work  with  the 
disadvantaged  element  in  our  society, 
lias  written  that  if  any  single  compo- 
nent of  cultural  deprivation  can  be 
pointed  to  as  the  most  cnicial:  and  the 
most  pervasive  in  its  effects,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  j)6or  development  of  attention 
spauz  during  the  preschool  years. 
This  must  be  remedied  for  tb*  develop- 
ment of  successful  reading. 

One  means  of  developing  attention 
span  is  to  observe  and  to  listen  while 
an  adult  reads  aloud  a  story.  This  ac- 
tivity develops  visual  and  auditory 
stimulation  as  well  as  bringing  about 
parent-child  interaction.  Unfortunately 
it  is  one  activity  which  most  Head 
Start  children  do  not  experience.  This 
lack  is  one  of  the  chief:  causes  of  fail- 
ure in  reading  readiness. 

A  favorable  attitude  toward  reading 
is  recognized  by  those  at  all  levels  in 
education  as  the  prime  factor  in  a 
student's  success  in  reading.  Those 
directly  involved  in  reading  f<^diness 
continually  write  that  those  children 
who  enter  school  already  reading  tend 
to  come  from  homes  where  there  are 
books,  someone  who  answers  their 
questions,  and   someone  who  reads 
aloud  to  them  (2).    Deutsch  (d)  re- 
cently  reported   exi)eriiuentation  in 
preschool  programs  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  early  intervention  will 
significantly  rcc^^ce  attenuating  influ- 
ences of  the  socially  marginal  eriviron- 
meiu.    His  findings  reveal  significant 
differences  in  auditory  discrimination 
between  lower-class  and  middle-class 
first  grade  children.  These  differences 
Jie  ascribes  to  the  fact  tliat  at  kinder- 
garten level,  many  lower-class  children 
have  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the 
adult  as   a  source   of  information, 
correction,  and  the  reality  testingjn- 
volved  in  problem  solving  and  other 
learning  activities.   He  also  says  that 
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there  are  strong  indications  that,, the 
class  (liflferehces  found  in  perceptual 
JibiHties  'md  general  environment  ori- 
entation decrease  with  chronological 
age,  while  the  language  difficulties  tend 
to  increase. 

Importance  of  language  interaction 

for  reading  readiness 
Development  of  language  behavior. 
Language  behavior  is  described  by 
Vera  John  (^)  as  developing  on  three 
major  levels,  these  are  labeling,  re- 
lating, and  categorizing.  She  believes 
ijiat  all  young  chihlfen  need  opportuni- 
ties to  categorize  and  integrate. 
GiiituraUy-depfived  parents  seldom 
provide  the  feedback  or  tutoring 
heeded  for  the  development  of  such 
skills^ 

Culturally-deprived  children  are  ver- 
bal in  the  sense  that  they  use  language 
in  social  interaction,  but  they  are  rela- 
tively nonverbal  in  the  sense  tliat  they 
have  little  tendency  to  use  language  as 
an  aid*  fo  thinking  and  problem  solv- 
ing. Lmguage  and  verbal  mediation 
are  powerful  intellectual  tools  without 
which  most  forms  of  conceptual 
learning  are  practically  impossible. 
Evidence  so  far  indicates  that  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  have  not 
strongly  acquired  this  verbal  mediation 
which  facilitates  learning,  retention, 
and  problem  solving  (-/), 

Language  occurs  in  interpersonal  in- 
teractions, Giry  {/)  has  stated  that 
language  acquisitions  result  from  inter- 
personal transactions.  Reinforcement 
is  provided  by  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  an  adult  displays  to  the 
child.  The  acquisition  of  language 
through  verbal  dialogues  at  a  preschool 
age  is  the  basis  of  a  readiness  to  de- 
velop cognitive  capacities.  These  ca- 
pacities require  verbal  dialogues  with 
those  who  have  alrer.dy  accpiired  the 
language.  Such  capacities  become  an 
autonomous  process  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cognitive  capacities.  If  a  child 
is  to  learn  the  skill  of  using  words,  he 
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needs  the  presence  and  active  assist- 
ance of  another  capable  person.  In  a 
niiddle^lass  home,  language  is  an  ef- 
fective means  of  communication  and 
cognitive  e.\ploration,  but  iii  a  lower- 
class  home,  where  the  child  in  a  fi'e- 
quently  large  family  is  surrounded  by 
many  faces  and  cared  for  by  many 
liaiids,  such  means  are  generally  ab- 
sent. He,  too,  hears  a  word,  sees  an 
object,  but  his  own  first  attempts  at 
talking  may  well  receive  no  reaction. 
In  middle-class  homes,  opportunities  to 
hear  simple  labels  are  abundant. 
There  is  also  much  corrective  feed- 
back, and  this  feedback  provides  op- 
portunities to  experiment  with  strate- 
gies of  language  behavior.  It  teaches 
the  conditions  under  which  people  lis- 
ten, and  the  learner  discovers  early 
how  to  internalize  the  role  of  speaker 
as  well  as  of  listener  (5). 

Involvement  of  lower-class  parents 
in  an  educational  program  can  develop 
language  interaction,  educational  aspi- 
ration, and  aid  in  fostering  apprecia- 
tive attitudes  for  the  environment  of 
the  school.  When  a  lower-class  child 
enters  school,  his  learning  context 
changes,  as  does  his  psychological 
readiness  for  achievement.  Thus,  a 
program  of  continuity  where  favorable 
attitudes  are  developed  between  the 
home  environment  and  the  school  can 
be  a  strong  influence  on  children's  atti- 
tude toward  reading  (J). 

Development  of  the  study 
At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  influ- 
ence of  parent  participation  on  the 
reading  readiness  of  ailturally  de- 
prived preschool  Head  Start  children 
had  not  been  determined.  This  study 
was  designed  to  measure  it. 

Basic  assumptions  of  the  study  were 
that  parent  participation  and  involve- 
ment in  tlie  Head  Start  program 
would  establish  a  favorable  identifica- 
tion pattern  which  would  stimulate 
reading  readiness,  and  that  parent  in- 
volvement in  an  educational  program 
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would:  produce  positive  attitudes  to- 
-^ard^schoo]  which  would  he  transfera- 
ble to  their  children. 

The  subjects  involved  in  the  study 
wcrf 485  Negro  children  and  56  white 
children"  from  the  rural  and  urban 
ar^  of  Tallahassee,  Florida  and  the 
surrounding  county.  Leon  County  is 
located  in  the  Northwestern  panhandle 
region; of  Florida  and  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  typical   of  the  plantation 
economy  existing  in  the  deep  South. 
Today  it  is  no  longer  predominately 
rural,  but  is  urban,  and  the  economy 
depends  largely  upon  the  state  govern- 
ment^and  the  two  Negro  and  white 
universities  located  here.    The  range 
of/mcome  among  the  Head  Start  fam- 
ilies was  less  than  $2.000-$5,000. 
Median  income  of  all  these  families 
-  was  reported  at  $2,500,  and  the  great- 
est percentage  of   the   fathers  and 
mothers  of  these  children  were  classi- 
fied as  unskilled  or  semiskilled  accord- 
ing to  the  "1960  Census  Directory  of 
Occupational  Titles." 

Those  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  Head  Start  program,  as  well  as 
the  teacherb'.  were  eager  to  involve 
parents  in  the  program.  Head  Start 
was  in  its  second  year  of  existence  ni 
Leon  County,  but  this  was  the  first 
major  attempt  to  involve  parents  in  the 
program.  Parents  were  originally  in- 
vited to  attend  the  program  by  special 
invitation  by  the  teachers  and  the  chil- 
dren. Notes  were  sent  home  and  as 
parents  came  to  the  school  to  pick  up 
their  children,  tliev  were  asked  to 
come  and  participate  in  the  program. 
In  the  l)eginning  parents  were  hesitant, 
but  as  some  parents  began  coming, 
others  soon  followed. 

A  survey  of  the  parent  participation 
and  tnvolvdiient  was  recorded  by  each 
teacher  and  carefully  cliecked  by 
weekly  interviews  as  to  the  type  and 
amount  of  the  parent  participiition. 
From  this  survey,  the  children  were 
divided  into  three  groups  characterized 
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by  the  type  and  amount  of  parent  par- 
ticipation in  the  study. 

Parent  participation.  This  partici- 
pation identified  evident  interest  in  the 
program  and  child,  and  was  character- 
ized by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities:  1)  active  direction,  supefvi^ 
sion,  or  participation  in  the  classroom 
experience  as  well  as  the  total  Head 
Start  program,  2)  attendance  at  the 
school  for  |)arent-teacher  conferences, 
3)  visits  to  the  classroom  restricted: to 
obserx-ation  and  occasional  interaction 
widi  the  children,  4)  contributions  of 
occasional  refreshments  or  materials  to 
the  program,  and  5)  attendance  at  one 
or  more  pta  meetings. 

Highly  active  parent  participation. 
This  participation  represented  b'slily 
active  involvement  directly  with  the 
children  in  the  classroom  experience. 
5iicli  direct  involvement  included  1) 
parental  supervision  of  field  trips  or 
durhig  physical  examination  tests;  2) 
reports  to  the  class  from  parents  em- 
ployed in  such  community  work  as 
that  of  nursing,  or  law  enforcement; 
3)  demonstrations  of  activities  such  as 
planting  a  garden,  constructing  an  ani- 
mal cage,  sewing  doll  clothes,  or  care 
and  feedhig  of  animals;  4)  provision 
of  special  events  such  as  a  wagon  ride 
or  visits  to  a  parent's  farm:  5)  help 
with  reading,  telling  stories,  directing 
art  projects:  or  6)  aiding  the  teacher 
in  general  class  activities. 

Mo  parent  particip  lion.  This  par- 
tici|>.ition  evidenced  no  involvement  or 
contact  with  children  or  teachers,  ex- 
cept for  initial  enrollment  of  children 
in  the  program. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  the  sub- 
jects were  categorized  into  three 
groups  according  to  Iheir  parents'  par- 
ticipation. There  were  two  experi- 
mental groups  and  one  which  was  used 
as  a  control  group.  Experimental 
Group  One  consisted  of  354  children 
with  a  mean  age  of  six  years,  six 
months.  The  parents  of  these  children 
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in  the  Head  Start  program  partici- 
pated actively. 

Experimental  Group  2  coiibibted  of 
97  children  with  a  mean  age  of  bix 
years  and  one  half  months.  Parents  of 
these  children  participated  highly  ac- 
tively in-  the;  Head  Start  Program, 
The  control  group  was  comprised  uf 
187  Head  Start  children,  who^e  mean 
age  was.six  yecirs,  six  monthb.  Their 
parents  did  not  actively  p:.  icipate  in 
the  program. 

Negro  and  white  subjects  were 
jointly  included  in  the  groups  for  three 
purposes.  First,  the  white  subjectb 
represented  approximately  ten  percent 
of  the  composition  of  each  group; 
therefore  each  group  was  approxi- 
mately proportional  in  racial  composi- 
tion. Second,  the  elimination  of  certain 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  race,  would 
change  the  character  of  the  stxid), 
which  was  not  a  studv  of  racial  influ- 
ences, but  was  limited  to  efTects  of  par- 
ent participation  on  reading  readiness. 
Last,  the  national  efTort  at  this  time 
toward  mtegraled  school  programs 
made  research  of  integrated  sj^tenih 
pertinent  fur  future  educational  plans. 

Measure  of  readines:.  The  Metro- 
politan Reading  Readiness  Test  was 
administered  to  the  Head  Start  stu- 
dents in  September  1%7  during  the 
first  week  of  school  by  tlie  fir.st  grade 
teacher.  The  Metropolitan  Reading 
Readhiess  Test  appears  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  t>pe  of  population  used 
in  dus  study.  JI.  .Man  Robinson  {7} 
investigated  the  reliabilities  of  niea 
sures  related  to  reading  success  of  a\- 
erage,  disid\anlaged  and  ad\antaged 
kindergarten  children,  lie  fouud  that 
the  ^fetropo^itan  Reading  Readiness 
Test  was  extremely  reliable  for  disad- 
vantaged and  a\erage  subjects,  and  not 
quite  so  reliable  for  advantaged  sub- 
jects. The  weakness  of  the  test  in  re 
gard  to  culturally-deprived  subjects 
appeared  to  lie  only  in  the  complexities 
involved  in  test  administration  and  the 


length  of  time  needed  for  administra- 
tion. 

The  Metropolitan  test  measures  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  readiness  for  be- 
ginning school  work.  These  factors 
are  linguistic  attainments  and  apti- 
tudes, \isual  and  auditory  perception, 
nuiscular  coordination  and  motor 
skills,  number  knowledge,  and  abiiitjes 
to  follow  directions  and  be  attentive  in 
groups.  The  test  measures  readiness 
by  six  subtests:  word  meaning,  sen- 
tences, information,  matching,  num- 
bers and  copying.  Each  test  consists 
of  pictures  which  pupils  mark  accord- 
ing to  oral  instructions. 

In  the  study  a  total  raw  score  was 
obtained  from  each  of  the  six  subtests. 
Comparison  of  the  mean  raw  scores  of 
the  several  groups  was  then  made  to 
deternu'ne  if  differences  did  exist.  The 
difTerences  were  among  the  mean  raw 
scores  then  tested  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance. 

Measure  of  intelligence.  The  De- 
troit Group  Intelligence  Test  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  subjects  in  groups  of 
ten  during  the  first  week  of  Head 
Start  attendance.  The  Detroit  Group 
Intelligence  Test  (revised  form)  was 
originally  designed  to  aid  in  the  classi- 
fication of  children  entering  the  first 
grade.  It  was  the  intelligerxe  test 
used  in  Leon  County  with  Head  Start 
subjects  administered  during  the  first 
week  of  Head  Start.  The  publisher  of 
the  test  ( 1  larcou  rt,  Brace,  and 
World )  reported  that  the  correlation 
between  the  Detroit  Group  Intelligence 
Test  and  the  Stanford  Binet  test  is 
.76 »  reliability  of  the  test  is  .91  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  intelligence,  16 
points.  The  range  and  the  mean  intel- 
ligence scores  were  obtained  to  deter- 
mine if  an}  significant  difTerences  oc- 
curring in  mean  reading  readiness 
scores  was  attributable  to  intelligence. 

Findings  of  the  study 
The  importance  of  parental  partici- 
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patiphf  in  Head  Start  appeared  to  serve 
eas  an  intervening  variable  which  influ- 
enced the  reading  readiness  among 
those  subjects  .whose  parents  actively 
,i»rticipated  :in  Head -Start.  Statistical 
techniques  revealed  that  the  mean 
groiip,-SCores  of-subjects  whose  parents 
participated  actively  were  significantly 
fiigW  than: the  subjects  whose  parents 
did^riot  participate.  The  mean  group 
scores  of  the  subjects  whose  parents 
^participated  ih\  a/highly  active  manner 
showed  eveii:  high  statistical  signifi- 
cance than  the  subjects  whose  parents 
did  hot  participate. 

Additional  findings 
Additional  intelligence  test  scores  of 
the  414  available  of  541  subjects  re- 
vealed that  there  were  no  statistical 
differences  in  iiitelligence  between  the 
group  with  highly  active  parental  par- 
ticipation and  no  parental  participation. 
.A  significant  difference  in  intelligence 
was  found  between  the  all-parent  par- 
ticipation* group  and  the  no  parent 
participation  group.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  larger  numbers  in  the 
all-parent  participation  group  may 
have  accounted  for  a  significant  differ- 
ence occurring.  Since  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  in 
intelligence  between  the  highly  active 
participation  group  and  the  no  partici- 
pation group,  however,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that,  with  intelligence  equal,  pa- 
rental |)artici|)ation  in  Head  Start  did 
serve  as  an  influencing  factor  in  read- 
ing readiness. 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sub- 
mitted to  the  parents  who  participated 
revealed  an  additional  finding  of  in- 
terest from  the  study.  Almost  90  per- 
cent of  those  parents  participating  in- 
dicated that  they  became  involved  be- 
.  cause  of  the  teacher  and  child's  invita- 
tion. 


Conclusions 
One  conclusion  indicated  by 
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study  is  that  parental  participation  and 
involvement  in  Head  Start  influence 
reading  readiness  scores.  The  authoi- 
believes  this  conclusion  has  major  imr 
plications  for  those  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Readiness  for  reading  is  an 
important  factor  in  successful  reading 
for  all  segments  of  the  population  at  all 
grade  levels.  Perhaps  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrative encouragement  of  parents 
to  participate  in  the  school  program 
will  extend  educational  aspirations  for 
reading  success  among  students.  It  is 
highly  recommended  that  teachers 
provide  many  varied  opportunities  for 
parents  to  become  involved  in  the 
school  program.  This  study  indicates 
that  teacher  encouragement  is  essen- 
tial. ^Tost  parents  are  usually  hesitant 
and  reluctant  to  participate  unless 
there  is  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  the  a^lministration. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  SEX.  DIFFERENCES  in 

language  acquisition  and  school 
achievement  has  been  a  popular  area  of 
study  for  many  years.  Research  evi- 
dence has  gradually  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  girls  mature  more  rapidly 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood  in 
almost-  all  phases  of  linguistic  develop- 
nient  and  academic  achievement.  An 
instructor  in  ah  educational  psychology 
course  summarized  the  evidence  con- 
cerning sex  differences  in  linguistic  de- 
velopment by  stating  that  girls  get  in 
tlie  fii  St  and  last  word — they  speak  at 
an  earlier  age  than  boys  and  they  live 
longer.  McCarthy  in  1954  observed 
that  among  American  white  children 
girls  characteristically  are  superior  to 
boys  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  language 
(6),  A  few  years  later,  Anastasi  re- 
ported that  differences  favoring  fe- 
males were  found  in  almost  every  as- 
pect of  language  development  and  that 
this  finding  was  remarkably  consistent 
from  study  to  study  (1:472).  A  1966 
review  of  research  by  Maccoby  (5) 
came  up  with  the  same  conclusion. 
Girls  are  generally  superior  in  age  of 
first  speech,  development  of  articula- 
tion, and  verbal  fluency. 

In  recent  years,  however,  some  evi- 
dence contrary  to  the  notion  of  female 
superiority  in  all  aspects  of  language 
has  been  introduced.  Templin  (P) 
found  that  the  boys  in  her  sample  were 
somewhat  better  than  girls  in  worj 
knowledge.  Strickland  (<?),  in  her 
survey  of  the  language  of  elementary 
school  children,  reported  no  v  jnsibtent 


sex  differences.  In  a  similar  study, 
Loban  (4)  found  that  although  low 
language  ability  girls  had  a  greater 
repertoire  of  syntax  than  low  language 
ability  boys,  the  reverse  was  true  for 
boys  and  girls  rated  as  possessing  jiigh 
language  ability.  A  1967  report  by 
O'Donnell,  Griffin,  and  Nbfris  (7)  in- 
dicated tliat  numerous  differences  were 
observed  in  syntactic  structures  and 
functions  in  tlie  language  of  kindergar- 
ten and  elementary  school  boys  and 
girls.  In  speech,  however,  no  consist- 
ent pattern  was  noted.  In  most  cases, 
differences  which  did  exist  favored 
boys.  In  light  of  this  recent  evidence, 
the  theme  of  female  linguistic  superior- 
ity in  early  school  age  language  de- 
velopment is  no  longer  unequivocal. 

Sex  differences  in  reading  aciiieve- 
ment  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  de- 
bate. Most  surveys  of  this  problem 
find  that  girls  make  significantly 
greater  progress  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  learning  to  read.  Maccoby 
reports  findings  from  eighteen  studies 
of  sex  differences  in  reading.  Ten  of 
the  studies  found  significant  sex  differ- 
ences favoring  girls,  seven  reported  no 
significant  differences,  and  only  one 
favored  boys.  An  analysis  of  the 
studies  reveals  that,  in  general,  girls 
are  superior  to  boys  in  primary  read- 
ing ability  but  that  boys  "catch  up'' 
by  the  intermediate  grades.  Anastasi, 
while  concurring  with  the  general  con- 
clusion of  female  superiority  in  pri- 
mary reading,  also  concluded  that  girls 
tend  to  excel  in  most  academic  work, 
especially  those  school  subjects  which 
depend  largely  upon  verbal  abilities, 
memory,  and  perceptual  speed  and  ac- 
curacy (t:  492). 

This  paper  reports  the  findings  of  a 
study  designed  to  yield  additional  in- 
formation concerning  sex  differences 
in  first  grade  and  second  grade 
achievement,  as  well  as  in  readiness  for 
reading.  In  addition,  the  study  sought 
to  determine  whether  or  not  sex  differ- 
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ences;in:reading  readiness  and  achieve- 
ment were  general  izable  to  pupils  in  a 
variety  of  school  systems  in  different 
-geographic  areas.  Data  were  obtained 
from  projects  participating  in  the 
Cooperative  Research  Program  in  Pri- 
mary Rea^ding  Instruction.  The  gen- 
erar findings  of  , this  investigation  have 
been,  reported  elsewhere  (2,  3).  My 
puipose  is  to  discuss  specifically  that 
.phase  of  the  study  devoted  to  se.K  dif- 
ferences in  reading  readiness  and  in 
first  grade  and  second  grade  achieve- 
ment. 

the  sample  consisted  of  all  boys  and 
girls  from  eight  participating  projects 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Program, 
on  whoip  complete  data  were  gathered 
-during  grades  one  and  two.  The  proj- 
ects included  1,659  boys  and  1,624 
girls  from  school  systems  in  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey. 

Se,x  differences  in  reading 
readiness 

The  following  representative  mea- 
svsts  of  reading  readiness  were  used : 

1,  Pint ncr  Cunningham  Primary,  a  group 
\tsi  of  intelligence. 

2,  Mnrphy-DurrcU  Phonemes,  a  test  of  the 
ability  to  discriminate  like  ami  unlike  be- 
ginning and  ending  sounds. 

3,  Murphy-Durrcll  Letter  Names,  a  test  of 
the  chdd's  ability  to  recognise  luwer  case 
and  capital  letters. 

4,  Murphy-Durrell  Learning  Rate,  a  test  of 
the  child's  ability  to  learn  to  read  a  small 
number  of  words. 

5,  Tliurstone -Jeffrey  Identical  Forms,  a  test 
of  the  child's  ability  to  select  from  a 


group  of  figures  a  figure  similar  to- the 
one  used  as  a  stitnulus.  . 

6.  Metroi)olitan  Word  Meanmg,  an  oral  test 
of  vocabulary. 

7,  Metropolitan  Listening,  a  test  of  the 
child's  ability  to  follow  oral  directions^. 

A  two  by  eight  analysis  of  variance'^ 
model  was  used  to  test  for  sex  differ- 
ences in  readiness  for  reading  as  mea- 
sured by  each  of  the  seven  tests.  The 
statistical  model  enabled  a  test  of  sex 
differences  and  project  differences  in 
readiness,  as  well  as  a  test  of  the  con- 
sistency of  obtained  sex  differences 
across  the  eight  projects  which  were 
involved  in  this  phase  of  the  stlidy. 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  highly 
significant  differences  in  reading  readi- 
ness among  pupils  in  the  eight  proj- 
ects. However,  no  sex  by  project  in- 
teractions were  found.  Therefore,  sex 
differences  which  existed  in  reading 
readiness  were  consistent  from  project 
to  project. 

The  findings  for  each  of  the  seven 
readiness  measures  are  presented  in 
Table  1.  Significant  sex  differences 
favoring  girls  were  found  on  six  of  We 
be\en  readiness  measures.  Girls  were 
significantly  superior  in  intelligence, 
auditory  discrimination,  letter  knowl- 
edge, learning  rate,  visual  discrimina- 
tion, and  al)ility  to  follow  directions 
given  orally.  The  magnitude  of  the 
differences  \aried  conJderably  for  the 
various  measures  and  was  quite  incon- 
sequential in  some  cases.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  pattern  of  female  superi- 
ority in  readiness  is  evident. 


Table  1 

Mean  Raw  Scores  for  Boys  and  Girls  on  Readiness  Tests 
Variables 


Sex 

Boys 
Girls 

Total 


ERLC 


!^intner 

37.39 
39.13** 


Durrell' 
Murphy 
Phonemes 

24.91 
27.65'- 


Durrcil- 
M urphy 
Total 
Letters 

32.39- 
35,94** 


Durrell- 
Murphy 
Learning 
Rate 

9.65 


Thurstone  Metropoi 
"     '   -  Word 
Meaning 


Identical 
Forms 

15.29 
17.19** 


9.32* 
8.92 


Metro- 
politan 
Listening 

9.12 
9.33* 


N 

1659 
1624 

3283 


*  significant  at  the  .05  level 
**  significant  at  the  .01  level 
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The  one  readiness  measure  on  which 
boys  ,|)erfofniC(l  significantly  helter 
tlian  girls  was  the  unillv  administered 
test  of  general  vocabulary.  Except  for 
the  listening  test,  where  only  slight  sex 
differences  were  noted,  all  of  the  other 
measures  on  which  girls  exc^led  in- 
volved  sonie  measure  of  \ibual  or  audi 
tory  discriiii illation.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  this  finding  is  predicti\e  of 
things  to  come. 

Sex  differences  in  first  grade 
acliievement 

Achievement  at  the  end  of  the  fir^t 
grade  was  measured  by  means  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Primary 
Battery  1.  Five  subtests  were  used  to 
raeasure  reading  and  general  language 
ability  : 

1.  Word  Reading,  a  test  of  the  ability  to 
identify  a  wore!  \vitI»oiit  the  aid  of  con- 
text. 

2.  -ParJigraph^  Meaning,  a  measure  of  t!ie 
child's  ability  to  comprehend  connected 
discourse  ranging  in  length  from  simple 
•^cntS"ces  to  paragraphs  of  six  sentences 
in^  which  the  required  comprehension 
skills  range  from  sinifile  recognition  to 
the  drawing  of  inferences. 

3.  Vocabulary,  a  measure  of  understanding 
vocabulary  independent  of  the  pupil's 
reading  ability. 

4.  Spelling,  a  dictation-tyi)c  exercise. 

5.  Word  Stud^'  Skills,  a  measnre  of  audi- 
tory perception  and  phonics  ability. 

The  analysis  of  sex  differences  in 
first  grade  achievement  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  that  used  to  test  dif- 
ferences in  reading  readiness.  Again 
significant  project  differences  were 
found  for  each  measure.  Pupils  dif- 
considerably  among  the  eight 


fered 


projects  in  acliie\eiiient  after  one  year 
of  instruction.  Again,  however,  no 
significant  sex  by  project  interactions 
were  noted.  Whatever  sex  differences 
in  achievement  existed  were  consistent 
from  project  to  project.  It  should 
likewise  be  emphasized  that  sex  differ- 
ences in  first  grade  achievement  were 
not  related  to  any  specific  method  or 
materials  for  teaching  beginning  read- 
ing. Sex  differences  which  existed 
were  consistent  regardless  of  the 
method  or  materials  employed.  Infor- 
mation leading  to  this  conclusion  is 
provided  in  the  original  report  of  this 
study  (2). 

Mean  achievement  for  boys  and  girls 
at  the  end  of  grade  one  is  reported  in 
Table  2.  Girls  were  significantly  supe- 
rior on  tests  of  word  recognition,  para- 
graph comprehension,  spelling,  and 
word  study  skills.  Again,  the  only 
area  in  which  boys  could  compete  on 
equal  terms  involved  understanding 
\ocalnilary  measured  b}  an  oral  test. 
The  findings  support  the  trend  ob- 
served with  regard  to  sex  differences 
in  reading  readiness.  Girls  are  supe- 
rior on  tests  involving  visual  and. audi- 
tory discrimination,  which  at  this  point 
are  largely  reading  and  spelling  tasks. 
Boys  do  just  as  well  on  tasks  which  do 
not  involve  these  perceptual  abilities. 

Sex  differences  in  second  grade 
achievement 
A  wider  variety  of  measures  was 
used  to  assess  second  grade  achieve- 
ment of  boys  and  girls.    The  instru- 
ment usi  *  was  the  Stanford  Achieve- 


Table  2 


Mean  Raw  Scores  for  Boys  and  Girls  on  Fine  First-Grade  Achievement  Tests 

Variables 

Sex 

Stanford 

Word 
Recognition 

Stanford 
Paragraph 
Meaning 

Stanford 
Vocabulary 

Stanford 
Spelling 

Stanford 
Word 
Study 

N 

Boys 

21.81 

20.15 

22.63 

11.95 

38.00 

1659 

Girls 

23.27- 

23.20*- 

22.64 

13.45** 

40.02** 

1624 

Total 

o 

•*  significant  at  the  .01  Iftvel 

3283 

mc 
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nieht  Test.  Primary  Battery  2.  which 
includes  the  following  subtests; 

1.  Word  Meaning,  a  measure  of  tlie  cUMs 
ability  to  read  a  sentence  and  select  the 
correct  word  to  complete  the  sentence. 

2.  Paragraph  Meaning,  a  nmltiplc  clioice 
type  of  doze  test.  ^ 

3.  Spelling;  a  test,  of  the  ahihty  to  spell 
from  dictation.  ... 

4.  Word  Study  Skills,  a  test  of  auditory 
pefceptioff  and  phonic  skills.         ^  ^ 

5.  Language,  a  test  of  usage,  capitalization, 
and  puncttiation. 

6.  Science  and  Social  Studies  Concepts,  a 
test  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  understand 
the  specialized  vocabulary  of  science  and 
social  studies  independent  of  reading  abil- 
ity. '  , 

7.  Arithmetic  Computation,  a  f.-st  ot  the 
child's  ability  to  perfurin  »•  .mc  computa- 
tions in  addition,  subtra''  lOii,  multiplica- 
tion, and  divTf'-'- 

8.  Arithmetic  Concepts,  a  test  of  the  ciiiUl  s 
knowledge  of  conceptj»  of  cuuiiting.  mea- 
sures, place  value,  fractions,  and  abihty 
to  read  and  solve  numerical  problems. 


this  test,  se.\  difTereuces  were  not  con- 
sistent from  project  to  projects  The 
reason  for  the  interaction  is  evident 
from  the  data  presented  in  Table  3, 
which  presents  mean  achievement  on 
the  language  subtest  for  boys  and  girls 
hi  each  of  the  eight  projects.  In  seven 
of  the  eight  projects  girls  were  supe- 
rior, bnt  the  e.Ktent  of  the  snperiority 
varied.  In  one  project  the  two  se.Kes 
were  equal  in  achievement.  Therefore, 
although  a  significant  sex  by  project 
hiteraction  e.xisted,  the  data  indicate 
general  snperiority  in  usage,  punctna- 
tioii,  and  capitalization  favoring  girls. 

On  all  other  measures  no  significant 
hiteractions  e.xisted.  Whatever  sex 
difTereuces  were  found  were  consistent 
from  project  to  project.  Furthermore, 
the  final  report  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 


Sex 

Boys 
Girls 


Table  3 

Mean  Unguagc  Raw  Scores  for  Boys  and  Girls  Within  Individual  Projects 

Projects 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


43.3 
43.3 


36.5 
39.1 


37.4 
39.8 


387 
41.4 


36.5 
41.2 


37.0 
39.6 


39.1 
41.9 


40.3 
45.3 


The  data  were  analyzed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  readinei^s  and  first  grade 
data  blocking  on  sex  and  project. 
Project  difTereuces  independent  of  sex 
were  highly  significant,  once  more  in- 
diaiting  that  pupils  varied  greatly  in 
achievement  from  project  to  project. 
Only  one  sex  by  project  interaction 
was' significant,  however,  and  that  was 
the  one  involvhig  performance  of  boys 
and  girls  on  the  language  suntest.  On 


search  Study  reports  no  relationship 
between  instructional  methodology  and 
.sex  differences  at  the  end  of  grade  two 
(3).  There  was  no  indication  that 
boys  or  girls  profited  nniquel;'  from 
any  method  used  in  the  study. 

Sex  difTereuces  on  the  various  mea- 
sures of  second  grade  achievement  are 
reportci  in  Table  4.  Girls  were  sig- 
nificantly superior  in  achievement  in 
word  reading,  paragraph  coniprehen- 


Table  4 

Mean  Raw  Scores  for  Boys  and  Girls  on  Second-Grade  Achievement  Tests 

Variables 


Sex 

Boys 
Girls 

Total 


Stanford 
Stanford  Science 
Stanford    Para-   and  Social 
Word      {jraph  Studies 
Readint]  Meaning  Concepts 


19,50 
20.84- 


31.25 
34,24* 


20.43* 
18.57 


Stanford 
Spelling 

14.43 
1726- 


Stanford 

Stanford  Artthmet,  Stanford 

Word    Stanford  Compu-  Arithmet. 
Study    Language    tation     Concepts  N 


38.57 
41.03** 


38.57 
41.51* 


21.91 
23.15* 


20.44 
19.92 


1659 
1624 

3283 


'  significant  at  the  .01  level 
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sioii,  spelling,  word  study  skills,  lan- 
guage,  and   arlthnietic  computation. 
Boys  were  significantly  better  in  un- 
derstanding science  and  social  science 
concepts,  a  task  in  which  no  reading 
was  involved.    Furthermore,  no  sex 
differences  were  found  in  performance 
on  the  arithmetic  concepts  test,  only  a 
portion  of  which   involved  reading. 
The  findings  of  the  second  grade  anal- 
ysis support  the  general  conclusion  of 
female  superiority  in  early  childhood 
tasks  involving  reading,  visual  and  au- 
ditory  perception,   language  conven- 
tions,   and    arithmetic  computation. 
Results  also  support  male  superiority 
in  arithmetic  reasoning.    This  aspect 
of  the  study  also  supports  recent  re- 
search which  indicates  that  boys  are 
not   inferior    in    vocabulary    if  this 
knowledge  is  measured  independent  of 
reading  skill.   An  alternative  explana- 
tion, of  course,  for  male  superiority  on 
this  particular  orally-administered  test 
of  vocabulary  is  that  boys  perforin  bet- 
ter, not  because  of  the  lack  of  reading 
involved  but  because  of  their  greater 
interest  in  science  and  social  science. 
It  is  inipos.sible  to  judge  the  relative 
merit  of  these  alternati\e  explaiiationb 
on  the  basis  of  the  data. 

The  reason  for  the  sex  differences 
found  in  this  and  earlier  studies  is  still 
a  subject  for  debate.  Opinions  differ 
concerning  the  e.xtent  to  which  .sex  dif- 
ferences are  related  to  pli>bical  de\el- 
opiiient  as  opi)Oi>ed  to  cultural  f.ictor.s, 
Ne\ertheless,  tliib  .study  yielded  fur- 
ther support  to  the  mab^  of  e\idence 
which  demoiistate.s  that  girib  have 
more  .ulvanccd  \  i^ial  and  auditory 
discrimination  abilities  at  the  readme.ss 
stage  and  are  superior  in  reading  abil- 
ity, spelling  ability,  conventions  of  lan- 
guage (usage  and  punctuation)  and 
aritliiiietic  computation  through  the 
second  grade.  The  study  also  sup- 
ported recent  surveys  which  indicate 
boys  in  the  primary  grades  posbe,^^  an 
eaual.  if  not  greater,  understanding  vo 
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cabulary  when  this  knowledge  is  tested 
orally. 

Implications  of  these  findings  are 
bomewhat  conjectural.   I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  suggest  certain  adjustments 
which  should  be  made  in  instructional 
progranib  for  boys  and  girls  in  order  to 
lake  into  account  the  relatively  more 
difficult  task  the  average  boy  has  in 
learning  how  to  read.  Unfortunately, 
the   Coo|>erative   Research  Program 
yielded  no  evidence  that  any  instruc- 
tional program  was  uniquely  effective 
for  boys.    One  might  question,  more- 
over, the  practical  significance  of  the 
sex  differences  found  in  reading  readi- 
ness and  in  reading.  In  most  cases  the 
mean  differences  are  not  very  great. 
Then  too,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  tremendous   amount   of  overlap 
which  occurs  if  one  plots  sex  curves  in 
readiness  or  achievement.  Prediction 
would  be  almost  impossible  in  any  in- 
dividual case.    Many  boys  are  more 
mature  in  readiness  and  in  later  read- 
ing ability  than  are  many  girls.    It  is 
only  when  we  speak  of  average  that 
sex  differences  stand  out.   In  the  last 
analysis,  instruction  must  be  geared  to 
the  iii(li\idual  pupil.    Perhaps  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  pupil  is  a  boy  or 
girl. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  this  study 
couceriib  the  geiieralizability  of  the  sex 
differenccb  acrobs  a  number  of  school 
systems  in  a  number  of  states. 
\Vliate\er  the  reason  may  be  for  the 
superiority  of  girls  on  prereading  mea- 
sures of  letter  knowledge,  auditory  dis- 
crimination, and  visual  discrimination, 
on  first  grade  measures  of  reading  and 
spelling,  and  on  second  grade  measures 
of  reading,  s|>elling,  conventions  of 
language,  and  arithmetic  computation, 
this  superiority  is  evident  in  a  variety 
of  school  situations.  Moreover,  what- 
ever the  reason  may  be  for  the  lack  of 
female  superiority  in  performance  on 
orally-administered  tests  of  general  vo- 
cabulary, this  finding  is  consistent 
acrobb  a  nuinber  of  school  systems.  It 
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is  likely  that  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States  can  expect  to  find  simi- 
lar differences  in  readine^b  and  reading 
achievement    for    boys    and  girls 
*  Perhaps  one  conclusion    should  be 
stressed   If.  extent  of  vocal>ular\  is  a 
measure  of  intelligence  (as  is  generally 
assumed  J  ,  boy^  are  prubabl}  just  as 
ihtefligent  as  girls.    Many  primary 
group"   intelligence    tests,  however, 
would  probably  reveal  the  a\erage  girl 
to  be  somewhat. more  intelligent.  The 
reason  for  tliis  conjecture  is  that  many 
such  tests  carry  a  heavy  loading  of  vi- 
sual (liscriniinaiion.    Teachers  must 
guard  against  concluding  that  boys  are 
less  able  to  learn  simply  because^  they 
may  have  relail\ely  more  difilculty 
with  certain  reading-related  and  writ- 
ing-related tasks. 

This  discussiun  answers  few  ques- 
tions abuut  bcx  differemxb  in  primary 
grade  achievement.  Little  has  been 
said  that  will  help  the  classroom 
teacher  know  what  to  do  about  sck  dif- 
ferences in  reading  readiness  and  in 
primary  grade  achievement.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  discussion  will  provide 
stimulation  for  further  research  in  this 
very  pnz/jing  area.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis,' that  might  be  a  very  significant 
contribution. 
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School  Entrance  Variables  and 

Later  Achievement  and 

Personality 

M.  Edward  BiNKLEy 
Metropolitan  Nashville  Public 
Schools 

EDUCATORS  ARE  AWARE  of  the  fact  that 
many  children,  Cbpeciully  cnltiirally  de- 
prived children,  nmke  their  entrance 
into  regnliir  school  ill  eqnipped  to  set  a 
pattern    of    snccessfnl  performance. 
The  placement  of  children  in  inappro- 
priate  grade    levels    is  widespread. 
Overplaccment  problems  occur  when 
children  are  assigned  to  school  |)ro- 
grams  which  .arc  too  advanced  for  the 
de\elopmentai  le\cl  of  the  children  in- 
volved (d,  15)    The  misplacements  of 
children  within  school  programs  are  a 
resnU    of   a    \ariety    of  situations. 
Among  other  things,  criteria  for  school 
entrance    differ    among   the  various 
Slates.    The  vast  majority  of  states, 
however,  nse  chronological  age  as  the 
sole  criterion   for  entrance   to  first 
grade.    Many  state  laws  and  current 
admissiop.  practices  are  not  consistent 
with  the  large  backdrop  of  knowledge 
concerning  individual  differences  (h 
2). 

Statement  of  the  problem 
The  problem  of  this  study  involved 
the  exploration  of  several  open  ques- 
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tions  regarding  school  entrance  varia- 
bles  of  cnlturaily-deprived  children.  A 
general  assumption  regarding  Mrhool 
entrance  of  middle  class  children  hab 
been  that  older  school  entrants  ha\e  a 
definite  advantage  over  yoniiger  en- 
tfants  in  later  achie\enicnt  and  person 
ality  , adjustment.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  this  ,stndy;to  test  this  popular 
assuiTiption  regafding  the  efTects  of 
chronolbgial  "^age  at  school  entrance 
upon  fourth  grade  achievement  and 
personality  adjustment.  A  ^cond 
major  aspect  of  the  problem  was  an  at* 
tempt  to  assess  the  relative  importance 
of  measured: read inebb  level  at  the  time 
of  first  grade  er*  ranee  upon  fourth 
grade  achic\einent  and  perbonalit\  ad 
justnient  of  culturally-deprived  chil- 
dren. In  studies  of  middle  clabb  chil- 
dren, se.x  difTerences  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  girlb  coiibibteiitly  rank 
higher  tlian  bo\s  on  objecti\e  inea 
sures  of  school  achie\ement.  This 
study  has  attemj)ted  to  abse^b  not  only 
sex  difTerences  in  achievement  pat- 
terns, but  in  j)crbonalit\  nieabures  ab 
well.  The  fourth  and  final  factor  of 
importance  in  this  stud\  was  the  dif- 
ferential findings  of  Negro  and  white 
culturally  depri\ed  children  for  mea- 
sures of  achievement  and  personality 
adjustment.  Typical  findings  in  the 
research  literature  reveal  diat  Negroes 
are  consistently  below  whiteb  in  both 
academic  attainment  and  pcrbonality 
adjubtiiient.  Tlii.s  stud)  hab  attempted 
to  r<^ntril)ute  additional  objecti\c  data 
on  these  matterb  regarduig  culturalU- 
deprived  school  children. 

The  iinporianco  of  the  stutl) 
Few  investigatioiib  which  focub  upon 
school  entrance  variableb  of  the  cultur- 
ally deprived  are  found  in  the  rese.ircli 
literature.  The  vabt  bulk  of  research 
which  considerb  acliie\einent  patterns 
of  difTerent  age  groupiiigb  within  a 
given  grade  level  hab  been  done  with 
middle  and/or  upper  class  children. 
Q—  of  the  most  compreheiibive  of 


these  studicb  was  authored  by  Devault 
and  others  in  1957  (W).  In  their 
btud) ,  all  sclioolb  selected  were  located 
in  middle  and/or  upper  class  Anglo- 
American  neighborhoods.  In  an  ob- 
jective attempt  to  set  forth  the  limita- 
tions of  their  study,  Devault,  ei  al  (10) 
state  the  following: 

It  is  iR'Hcvcd  ihat  ttic  conclusions  tbat 
arc  drawn  from  tlic  data  collected  arc 
\'ali(I  applied  to  the  problem  in  the 
scttiiiK  dcscri!>cd.  If  sohitions  to  tlie 
same  problem  wiili  otlicr  types  of  iwpu- 
laiions  are  to  be  found,  involving  differ- 
ent racial  and  ethnic  proups,  tlien  addi- 
tional investigations  will  be  required. 

The  rebult  of  the  studies  reviewed  also 
were  contradictory.  Inadequate  sam- 
pling procedurcb  ma}  account  for  these 
contradictory  findings. 

Although  several  investigations  re- 
lated school  entrance  age  to  achieve- 
ment, few  studies  were  found  which 
include  personality  variables.  It  is 
well  recognized  that  personal  and  so- 
cial adjubtment  are  important  factors 
in  academic  growth  (9,  18).  Defini- 
ii\e  btudies  are  needed  to  e.xplore  the 
relationships  of  school  entrance  vari- 
ables to  later  personality  adjustment 
as  well  as  to  academic  achievement, 
with  particular  focus  on  the  culturally 
deprived  child. 

Procedures 
The  present  research  explored  first 
grade  entrance  variables  as  they  re- 
lated to  fourth  grade  achievement  and 
jHfrbOiiality  adjustment  of  1,110  pupils 
from  39  schools  which  serve  culturally 
deprived  neighborhoodb  in  Metropoli- 
tan Nashville,  Tennessee.  There  were 
672  Negro  pupils  and  438  white  pupils 
ill  the  btndy.  School  entrance  varia- 
bleb (main  efTects)  included  chrono- 
logical age  (ca),  readiness  level,  sex, 
and  race.  All  subjects  were  born  in 
the  same  calendar  year  (1956)  and 
entered  sciiool  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
Fourth  grade  (1965  1966  school  year) 
fall  achie\ement  test  scores  and  spring 
jHjrsonality  test  scores  were  analyzed 
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by  analysis  of  variance  techniques, 
Aciiicvenient  areas  were  ineabured  by 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
and  included  three  basic  areas:  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic  coniputa* 
tion.  Personality  adjubtinent  scores 
were  nieasured  by  the  California  Te^t 
of  Personality  and  included  three  ad 
jnstnient  areas:  i)crsonal  adjubtnient, 
social  adjustment,  and  total  adjust- 
ment. 

Subjects  were  classified  into  four 
chronological  age  {ca)  groups  de- 
pending upon  the  month  of  birth,  ca 
group  I  included  January,  February, 
and  March  births,  ca  group  2  in- 
cluded April,  May,  and  June  birtlib. 
ca  group  3  included  Jul\,  August,  and 
Septeml)cr  births,  ca  group  4  in- 
cluded October,  November,  and  De- 
cember births. 

Pupils  also  were  clai>bified  into  three 
leveLs  of  readinesb  ba^ed  upon  Metro- 
politan Readiness  Te^t  scores  obtainetl 
in  the  first  month  of  hclun^l  after  pupils 
entered  the  first  grade.  The  three  lev- 
els of  readiness  were  I )  above  average, 
2)  average,  aiid  3)  below  average. 
Sex  and  race  were  adtlitional  variables 
by  which  subjects  were  classified. 

Eni{)lo}ing  the  classificntion  svstem 
described  abo\e»  data  from  the  six  de- 
pendent measures  (reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  personal  adjustment,  social 
adjustment,  and  total  adjustment) 
were  analyzed  separatel)  i)}  using  a  4 
X  3  X  2  factorial  design  fur  the  Xegro 
and  white  biimples,  and  4  ,\  3  x  2  x  2 
factorial  design  for  the  total  sample. 

Sunnnary  of  icsults 

As  op|MJsed  to  several  previmis  re 
>earch  studies  relating  schuul  entrance 
variables  to  achievement  antl  adjust- 
ment, CA  in  this  studv  was  not  an  ex- 
tremely important  factor.  cA  was  a  sig- 
nificant main  elTect  iii  t>nlv  uut  of  18 
analyses.  First  grade  readiness  level 
was  highly  significant  as  a  sinirce  of 
variation  in  14  out  of  the  IS  an.dvsC:*, 
^ — options  were  the  three  social  ad 


jusUnent  analyses  and  the  total  adjust- 
ment analysis  of  white  pupils.  For 
significant  findings  relative  to  sex 
(lifTereuce,  girls  co^r»sistentjy  attained 
higher  scores  than  boys.  Significant 
sex  difTerences  were  observed  for  five 
out  of  nine  achievement  analyses  and 
five  out  of  nine  personality  analyses. 
The  major  exceptions  involved  arith- 
metic and  persoiuil  adjustment  mea- 
sures in  vv.hicli  no  significant  sex  dif- 
ferences were  found.  The  usua!  race 
dilTereuce  in  achievement  was  found  in 
which  Negro  pupils  did  not  perform  as 
well  as  while  pupils.  No  race  diflfer- 
ences,  however,  were  evidenced  for 
personality  measures.  The  significant 
findings  of  this  study  are  summarized 
below. 

Main  effects 

Chronological  age.  Table  1  indi- 
cates the  only  situation  in  vvliicli  there 
was  a  significant  difTerence  among  age 
groups.  Reading  scores  of  CA  groups 
of  Negro  pupils  were  significantly  dif- 
ferent. Mean  reading  scores  favored 
CA  groups  of  these  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  ca  1,  ca  3,  ca  2,  and  ca 
4.  '!*he  oldest  pupils  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  youngest  pupils 
(p<05).  No  significant  differences 
among  ca  groups  were  found  in  17  of 
18  analyses. 

Rciiiiiness  Icirl.  Differences  among 
readiness  levels  were  significant  in  14 
out  of  IS  analyses  ('I'able  1),  A  con- 
sistent pattern  was  foinid  in  which  the 
following  order,  from  highest  to  lowest 
was  observed :  above  average,  average, 
and  below  average.  Significant  differ- 
ences were  invariably  at  the  .01  level 
of  ctiufitlence.  All  analyses  of  variance 
uf  achievement  scores  were  significant 
in  showing  differences  among  levels  of 
readiness.  Negro,  white,  and  total 
analvses  ot  personal  adjustment  scores 
as  tiiev  relatetl  to  readiness  were  sig 
nificaiit.  No  significant  differences 
among  readiness  levels  were  observed 
for   social  adjustment.     Negro  and 
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Tabic  1 


Summary  Table  of  Significant  Main  Effects  for  Each  Analysis  of  Variance 
Sliowing  Level  of  Confidence 


Sources  of  Vanatton 
Readiness  Lcvel^ 
Xcijro  "7ii/f  T^tal 


Sex* 

Negro  White  Total 


Ract* 

Total 


Chronologieal  Age* 

Dependent  Measures  Negro  White  Total 

Reading 
Spelling 
Arilhhietic 
Personal  Adjustment 
Social  Adjustment 
Total  Adjnsinent 

'  Mean  scores  for  the  one  significant  finding  favored  ca  groups  in  th^  following  order: 

CA  1,  CA  3,  CA  2,  and  CA  4. 
^  For  significant  fintlingb,  mean  ^t^urcs  iroujilstcntl^  fa\ored  reailiness  levels  in  the  following 

order :  ,al>ovc  average,  average,  and  below  average. 
•  For  significant  findings  uiilumt  exception  girls  were  favored  in  comimrisun  with  boys. 
^  For  all  significant  findings,  white  pupils  were  fa\ored  sn  cun)parisun  with  Negro  pupils. 


.05 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 

.05 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.01 

iV.S. 

NS. 

N.S. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.01 

N.S. 

.01 

N.S. 

.05 

.05 

N.S. 

total  anahiCb  regarding  total  adjiibt- 
mcnt  were  significant. 

Sex,  Significant  sex  diflerences 
were  obser\e(l  in  10  of  the  18  anahije.*^ 
(Tabic  I ),  For  bignificant  fnuling.'*. 
girls  scored  higher  than  bo>i>  Aitliont 
e.xception.  Rc^nltb  of  bignificant  .^cx 
diflerenceb  were  ob^e^\e(l  fur  the  f(jl- 
lowing.  white  and  total,  reading  anal- 
yses; all,  spelling  anahiseb,  all,  social 
adjui^tnient  anal\.seh.  and  whhc  and 
total,  total  adjiibtment  anal>bcs. 

Race,  Xegro  pupils  did  not  per- 
form as  well  as  white  piipil.«>  on  mea- 
sures of  achie\ement  (rculing,  spell- 
mg,  and  arithmetic).  These  difler- 
ences were  bignificant  at  the  .01  le\el 
of  confidence.  Xo  .significant  race  dif- 
ferenccb  were  obtained  for  peraonalit} 
adjust  ment  variables. 

Discussion 

Recent  btndies  i  19)  of  cultural  de- 
pn\atiun  rclateil  to  eilncational  pntc- 
tices  are  nnnieron^.  Flie  fmding5  of 
the  present  i>tiul\  alTirm  iiiain  of  the 
current  |)Ubitionb  reganling  cihicatitiMal 
implications  U)r  ciilturall)  deprixeil 
children.  Within  the  di.^nd.Mon  whivli 
follows,  ediicatiuiial  iinplic*it!onb  «tnd 
siiggCbtiunb  for  further  research  are  in- 
terwoven. 

^  ^^dmission  policies.   Mo^t  state  laws 


which  go\erii  first  grade  school  en- 
trance rely  solely  on  a  chronological 
age  criterion.  In  Teiiiie.<i.<;ee,  accord- 
ing to  exiiting  legislation,  children  en- 
tering the  first  grade  nu;st  be  .six  years 
of  age  on  or  before  September  30. 

The  weak  relationship  in  this  study 
between  first  grade  entrance  age  and 
Mibscqnent  acliie\enient  and  adjust- 
ment leiuLs  Mipport  to  providing  more 
flexible  school  entrance  policies.  If 
eilncators  and  legislators  iiisi.st  upon  a 
strict  age  criterion  for  fir.st  grade  en- 
trance. howe\er,  educational  provi- 
sions for  indi\ithiai  differences  should 
be  gi\eii  additional  attention,  especially 
for  ciiltiirall} -di.sad\aiitaged  cliiklreii. 
Existing  evidence  does  not  support  the 
lis'*:  of  c.\  alone  in  tlie  determination  of 
initial  and  later  school  success  and  ad- 
jnstment. 

The  need  for  multiple  criteria  for 
first  grade  entrance.  ebj)ecially  for  cnl- 
tnrallv  disadx  aiitaged  liildrcn,  again 
was  demon.strated  in  this  stndy.  In 
terms  of  the  variables  explored,  initial 
schotil  readiness  was  related  most 
strongi)  to  fourth  grade  achievement 
ami  adjustment.  !  low  ever,  no  combi- 
n.itit>n  of  \ariabies  in  this  stitdy  conid 
provide  enough  infr filiation  for  a  deci- 
sion regarding  t!*e  school  readiness  of 
indiv  idnal   cliild'"^n.     Therefore,  no 
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gciieraliitatkin  ^luniUl  be  iiuulc  to  iiuli 
vidiial  yoimg:>lerh   wliu  «ire  til  ihc 
threshold  of  school  ciiiraiice.  This 
argiies  for  idiographic  ^llulie^  which 
take  into  account  a  miiUiplicit}  of  \ari 
ableSi  nichi<h'iig  the  fir^t  grade  en 
trance  variables  ii:scd  in  ihi:>  >lud\  and 
other  variables  necesisir}  for  a  Ciieful 
childstudy. 

Preschool  icsl'mg.    The  ll^e  of  idi 
ographic  sludiei>  ib  the  natural  alterna 
tive  10  the  application  of  noiuuthetic 
findings  (which  are  often  u^ed  inap- 
propriately, as  the}  arc  .ipplied  in  dcci 
sions  regarding  indi\idnal  children). 
In  this  study,  fourth  grade  achieve 
uient  and  adjustment  were  diffcren 
tiaicd  most  hharpl}  In  lc\elh  of  first 
grade   rcatline^b  i\s>   u*nipared  with 
other  independent  \ariaMe&  (ca,  fccx, 
and  racc)»    The  main  effect  of  readi 
nes.s  being  significant!}  ip<.Ol)  re 
latcd  10  later  success  in  school,  raises 
the  possibility  of  an  even  inoie  refined 
procedure  wherein   }ouiig5terA  could 
be  evaluated  before   fir.>t   grade  en 
trance.      Kvahiation    results  would 
pro\ide  school  per.^onnel  with  ncces 
sary  pupil  data  to  in  mi  re  the  "proper 
match*'  of  pupiU  and  curriciiUini  con 
tent  (12),    A  couinumit} -wide  pre 
school  dexelopnieiital  testing  prt>graui 
would  be  useful.  Such  a  progr.un  nia\ 
be  designed  similarly  .n'ter  the  nioilel 
of  Ilg  and  Aiuch  developmental 
apprai^al  techniipieh  in  which  children 
are  «u]nniii>tered  iiulixulual  readii.CAA 
tests  by  trained  exaininerb. 

AspiLts  of  perso>utlity  aditistiucnt. 
The  rcMihh  of  all  per>una]it}  .idjn.-t 
ineiit  anal}^eJ>  rcxealeil  that  dirc>ni/i*>g^ 
ical  age  w«i>  mux  a  ^iglll^a.lnt  vnirce  ui 
variation.  An  interpretation  t!li^ 
finding  teiuU  to  iiiinliiii/e  the  ^v^q  \.4ii 
able  \;ith  respect  to  perM>iiaWt\  .iftju.>t- 
ineiit. 

'  Every  analysis  kA  ptrMiiial  atljii^t- 
nieiit  and  two  of  three  analy5c,>  of  twt.tl 
adjustment  rexealed  a  linear  trcntl  in 
which  above  aver.igc  reaiiinc^a  pupiU 
higher  adjust  men  t  scores  than  av. 
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eragc  readille^^  inipiU.  and  below  aver- 
age reatlincbb  pupils  had  the  lowest  ad* 
jiistment  ratings.  Tliih  supports  the 
idea  that  a  gootl  .>tart  in  school,  as  de- 
termined b\  re.uliiie>&  tests,  has  value 
ill  predicting  later  personal  and  total 
adjustinLiit  as  measured  by  the  err. 
On  the  other  hand,  rcadinciS  level  was 
not  a  significant  source  of  variation  in 
the  aiialybis  of  social  adjustmcrttl ' 
Speculations  regarding  this  finding 
Ilia}  result  in  testable  hy|>othescs  for 
future  investigations. 

l*\er}  analysis  of  social  adjustment 
revealed  that  se.\  was  a  significant 
^tnlrce  of  \ariation  in  wMiich  girls 
sLored  higher  than  boys  (p  <.01). 
Girls  also  excelled  boys  in  2  of  3 
analy.scs  of  total  adjustment  (p  <.05). 
Xo  Jgnificant  scx  differences  in  per- 
^onal  adjustment  were  ol)scr\ed.  Prac- 
tical application^  of  these  fiiulings  need 
further  study. 

The  Lulturall}  and  economically  dis- 
adiautagcd  generall}  arc  cliaracteri;ced 
h}  negative  self-images.  This  state* 
nient  found  Mipport  in  die  present 
stud}  in  which  the  mean  total  adjust- 
ment ^core  was  a  percentile  rank  of  30. 
Thi.^  one  fiialing  wa^  t}pical  of  conchi- 
>ioiis  ntachetl  In  many  authorities  of 
diMdvaiitaged  groups  (Z*^).  For  ex- 
.anple.  ;\i.^.^ow  and  F.lliott  {17)  aflTirm 
that  "The  .^chiilastic  performance  of 
man}  di>ail\aiitaged  children  snfTers 
iruni  their  K-.vcr  helf  esteem,  lower 
.-eiK>L  of  personal  worth,  and  lower  as- 
piration level/'  The  reversibility  of 
.>elf'dcha-enicnt  is  cxtremel}  complex. 
A  glolntl  appriMch  has  been  to  combine 
the  rcsoiirt.e'i  ui  school,  family,  and 
coinnumit*.  This  preferred  approach 
is  preventive  a^.  well  as  remedial,  since 
presil.oi»:  treatments  are  prescribed  as 
well  a?  it^rreaue  program^  at  higher 
ago  levels. 

Perhoii.ilitv  adjustment  ana'  -es  in 
thia  stud}  .-h.>WLd  no  significar  SiTer- 
eiue>  between  Xegro  and  vvliitL  ^  ipils. 
Special  fiKiio  in  the  research  literature 
has  depicted  N'egro  pupils  whh  lower 
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self-concepts  with  the  attcndniit  feel 
ings  pf  inferiofity  (4,  6,  17,  19)  Ad- 
ditional research  nuiv  Ijc  iiccilcd  Lc 
fore  adequate  explanation  cm  le  iiuule 
for  the  lack  of  any  bignificant  differ 
encCb  in  personality  incaburcb  between 
Negro  and  white  pupils. 

Compensatory  education.  Children 
who.^ scored  low  on  firi»t  grade  readi 
ness  tests  E also  scored  Knv  un  icjhie^e 
nient  and  personality  te>tb  four  ycar^ 
later.  Several  qucbtions  remain  unan- 
swered. Could  tliib  low  attairuneiit 
liave  been  prevented?  How?  Had 
the  level  of  readinei>>  been  raided 
would  there  have  been  pru|KirtioHate 
dividends  in  achievement  and  person- 
ality adjustment?  Recent  advocateb  of 
preschool  [>rograiiis  and  other  compen- 
satory efforts  which  attempt  to  luodifv 
unfavorable  enviroinnental  and  exper- 
iential conditions  are  uptimibtic  ant! 
suggest  that  the  s{iiral  of  failure  and 
personal  devaluation  can  be  rexcr^cd 
appreciably  (•/,  ii,  /  /,  16). 

Barbe  (5)  discussed  tlie  question, 
"Can  anything  be  done  for  the  educa- 
tionally retarded  and  disadvantaged?" 
In  this  question  was  implied  the  need 
for  something  extra,  or  remedial,  in 
supplementing  standard  cchicational 
procedures.  Various  intervention 
treatments  ha\c  cstablishcil  that  rela- 
tively stable  characteristics  can  be  mod- 
ified (7,  13).  It  has  been  well  docu- 
mented that  culturally  depri\ed  chil- 
dren, because  of  inadequate  preschool 
experiences,  often  are  diagnoocd  as  un- 
ready for  standard  school  olTering>. 
This,  according  to  ilavigluirst  and 
others  {12), 

...  leads  cither  to  ihc  obvious  prescrip- 
tion of  coinpensniory  instruction  or  tu 
thc^  prognosis  of  lo^.  expectations  and 
aspirations.  School-created  compensa- 
tory experiences  prior  to  the  primary 
grades  or  renicdial  work  after  a  child 
enters  these  grades  are  intended  ti>  hri»« 
pupils  into  the  niainstrcani  of  school 
life;  without  one  or  tlie  other,  many  are 
marked  for  low  attainment  and  failure. 

The  fact  that  slightly  over  forty  per- 
of  the  total  population  in  this 
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btuil)  had  be  low  average  readiness 
bcurec  uputi  enteritig  first  grade  sug- 
gCi)t>  ,1  dire  need  for  preschool  experi- 
cnceb  ilebigtied  tu  raibe  the  level  of 
reailine>i).  Thib  Miggebtion  fitids  sup- 
port from  tunneruub  authoriticb  {6,  8, 

11). 

DiiYeretitial  progratn.s  for  boys  atid 
girU  liced  further  btudv.  In  this  study 
the  Ubual  ^ex  differetice  iti  achievement 
wab  foutid.  The  tieed  for  flexibility  of 
ediic«^tiutial  ufferitig^  ib  implied  where 
pruNiiiotib  are  tiiade  for  tnultiple  levels 
of  leartiitig.  The^e  sitiie  statemetits 
regard i tig  oe\  di (Terences  could  apply 
tu  race  differenceb  iti  which  white  pu- 
pIU  cotisibtetitl}  excelled  Negro  pupils 
on  nie.iMtres  of  acliie\etnent. 

The  problem^  regarding  inappro- 
priate grade  placetuetit  of  pupils  need 
extetibive  ^ludv.  Altertiatives  to  the 
traditiotial  bvoteni  of  promotioti  reten- 
tioti  should  he  explored.  Fruitful 
area;)  of  research  involve  the  cotitin- 
uuuj>  need  to  adjust  curricular  offer- 
itigs  to  pupil  characteristics. 
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An  Empirical  Investigation  of 
Early  Reading  Responses  of 
Young  Cftildren 

In'grid  l\  Ylisto 
Eastern  Michigan  University 

ALTHOUGH  THERE  IS  MITCH  CONCERN 

with  preschool  cdiic.ition  .iiul  hcf(in- 
ning  reading  instruction,  there  \i)  very 
little  theori;:ing  or  in\e:3tigation  ahotit 
what  the  child  does  when  he  first 
learns  to  read.  A  review  of  die  litera- 
in  early  reading  reveals  that  some 


children  learn  to  read  before  they  h.ive 
received  formal  reading  instruction. 
Moore  (•/)  foimd  that  some  children 
learned  to  read  through  self-directed 
effort  without  being  forced  into  highly 
specialized  schemes.  Terman  (d) 
found  in  his  studies  of  the  gifted  that 
nearly  half  learned  to  read  before 
starting  school,  and  Durkin's  studies 
(2)  reveal  data  on  socioeconomic  and 
mental  factors  related  to  preschool 
reading.  Boney  (i)  advanced  the  the- 
ory that  children  learn  to  read  as  natu- 
rally as  they  learn  to  talk. 

Basis  for  the  hypothesis 

This  study  attempts  to  test  the  the- 
ory that  children  begin  the  reading 
process  by  discovering  for  themselves 
that  printed  words  are  substitutes  for 
audible  symbols  which  are  used  to 
identify  objects,  actions,  or  situations. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  concept  of  reading  as  a  skill  ac- 
quired only  through  formal  instrvction 
and  the  concept  of  reading  as  «i  natural 
emergence  of  language  development. 
The  basis  for  the  theory  is  drawn 
from  growth  and  development  studies, 
from  Piaget's  observations  of  cognitive 
growth,  and  from  various  learning  the- 
ories. 

Ketclip.ni  (3)  points  out  that  speech 
and  reading  growth  represent  se(|uen- 
tially  developing  integrative  levels  in 
language  growth  and  further  empha- 
sizes that  reading  is  related  to  growth 
a^  a  whole.  Inference  and  analogy  en- 
able tlie  investigator  to  use  Piaget's 
work  to  support  the  theory  that  as  the 
child  interacts  in  a  print  culture  he  be- 
comes aware  of  a  printed  word  symbol, 
abstracts  it  from  its  contextual  setting, 
classifies  and  orders  it.  and  assimilates 
it  in  a  language  system  he  knows. 
Printed  word  symbols  are  «it  first  ex- 
ternal "unknowns"  and  become  inter- 
nalized through  the  organism's  experi- 
ence in  a  print  world.  A  stage  by 
btage  sequence,  from  passive  awareness 
to  independent  word  recognition  and 
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use  in  a  total  of  possibilities  rather 
than  in -the-firbt  empirical  situation,  ib 
parallel  to  Piaget's  theory  (5)  of 
transformed,  reality  and  asMuiilation  of 
the  known  schema  to  scheniab  of  other 
transformations.  The  child  moves 
from  stjige  to  stage  through  a  succes- 
sive process  of  equilibration. 

The  extensive  field  of  learning  the- 
ory prechides  ,an  cxhaubtive  report  of 
inferential  support  for  a  theory  of  the 
reading  process.  .*\  brief  sketch  of 
learning  theory  in(Hcates  the  relevance 
of  the  young  child's  exploratory  behav- 
ior which  leads  to  curiosity  and  maxi- 
mum contact  with  the  en\:ronmcnt, 
perception  as  something  the  organ ibui 
does,  and  the  sequential  transition 
from  purely  sensory  to  cognitive  pet  - 
ception  as  a  function  of  memory. 

One  way  to -test  assumptions  is  to 
state  them  in  hypothetical  model  fonn 
and  then  observe  and  compare  the  re- 
sponse behavior  of  human  subjects  as 
they  perform  widiin  the  framework  of 
the  structure.  In  the  interest  of  ex- 
perimenttition  and  exploration,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  tentativeness.  the  investi- 
gator has  devised  a  hypothetical  struc- 
ture (hiventory)  that  endjodies  the  hy- 
pothesis that  occasioned  it.  The  inves- 
tigator admits  the  error  of  "value  anal- 
ogy" in  assuming  correi>pondence  be- 
tween various  growth  and  learn hig 
areas  and  the  stages  of  a  .recidhig  pro- 
cess as  presented. 

Statement  of  theory 

It  is  assumed  that  a  child's  first 
printed  word  symbol  recognition  is 
made  through  use  of  any  and  all  asso- 
ciated cues  hi  nie.inhigful  context. 
The  rapidity  with  which  a  child  ab- 
stracts a  word  symbol  from  context 
and  recognizes  and  uses  it  indepen- 
dently will  be  closely  related  to  his  hi- 
telligence.  This  is  consistent  witli  the 
learning  theory  that  the  word  ib  an  ab- 
stract symbol  for  an  object,  an  act»  or 
a  situation.  This,  in  turn,  is  consistent 
'^'^  the  theory  that  reading  consists  of 


differentiating  symbols  or  decoding 
sounds  and  letters  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  patterns  of  arbitrary  units. 
Readhig  consists  of  reconstructhig  the 
message  in  this  code.  These  assump- 
tions are  consistent  with  modern  learn- 
ing theory  which  emphasizes  percep- 
tion, reinforcement,  and  meanhigful  in- 
tegration of  experience. 

The  hypodiesis  derived  from  the 
theory  of  this  study  is  that  children 
proceed  through  the  process  of  learn- 
hig  to  read  in  the  following  identifiable 
steps : 

!.  A  child  meaningfully  experiences  or  be- 
comes aware  of  a  printed  symbol  in  its 
natural  setting,  assisted  by  parents,  peers, 
siblings,  and  others. 

2,  A  child  isolates  the  printed  word  symbol 
from  its  associated  context,  and  the 
printed  symbol  becomes  the  primary  focal 
point.  At  this  point  the  child  says  the 
word  when  he  sees  it  and  is  aware  that 
the  printed  word  "stands  for"  the  spoken 
word. 

3.  A  child  recognizes  that  a  printed  word 
symbol  is  uscil  to  describe  a  number  of 
similar  but  different  situations.  The 
printed  word  stop  is  recognized  in  any 
and  all  contextual  situations  in  which  it 
may  occur. 

4  .'\  child  realizes  that  the  symbol  can 
sfBnd  alone  withont  an  associated  context. 

5.  child  recognizes  a  cluster  of  printed 
word  symbols  in  simple  sentence  struc- 
ture. 

It  seenih  reasonable  to  assunie  that 
hOme  children  will  he  found  who  have 
not  begun  the  process,  some  who  have 
progressed  ixirt  wMy,  and  some  who 
have  completed  the  process.  The 
major  dimensions  which  determine  the 
process  are  age,  intelligence,  and  socio- 
economic background. 

To  test  the  existence  of  this  process, 
the  hivestigator  has  devised  a  hypo- 
thetical structure  which  recapitulates 
the  process  through  which  the  child 
advances.  Twenty-five  printed  word 
symbols  selected  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumed frequency  of  occurrence  hi  the 
child's  natural  environment  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  .series  of  response  alterna- 
tives. The  series  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 
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1.  Photograph  of  eadi  s>iiibol  in  its  natural 
.setting.  -  . 
As  it  is  impossiblt:  to  test  eadi  subject  at 
the  actual  place  where  a  symbol  can  be 
seen,  a  photograph  is  used  tu  bring  the 
place,  situation,  or  object  where  a  symbol 
is  to  the  viewer.  As  the  child  views  the 
photograph  he  exercises  ready-made 
schemata,  and  is  able  to  view  the  "whole" 
undifierentiated  setting. 

2.  Drawing  of  each  symbol  in  its  natural 
setting.  ,  .  ,   ,  . 
A  drawing-  representing  a    vanished  ob- 
ject" is  one  step  further  than  the  photo- 
graph from  the  actiia!  natural  setting. 

3.  Drawing: 01  each  >>mbul  in  its  immediate 
setting,  as  stop,  on  a  stop  sign. 
At  this  stage  the  child  has  begun  the 
search  for  an  object,  an  act,  or  a  situa- 
tion. He. focuses  upon  a  single  aspect  or 
a  part  of  tl:e  whole,  hut  needs  some  of 
the  contextual  background  as  supporting 
cues.  Visual  perception  is  becoming  spe- 
cific, Jntentional,  and  symbolically  mean 
ifigfnl. 

4.  Symbol  printed  in  isolation. 
At  this  stage  the  object,  idea,  event,  or 
situation  can  stand  alone,  or  in  Piagctian 
terms,  it  has  achieved  object  permanence 
in  the  thought  of  the  cliild.  The  mean- 
ingful  substitution  of  the  printed  word 
symbol  for  an  object,  an  act,  or  a  situa- 
tion I  :is  been  assimilated  or  internalized. 
It  is  remembered  without  the  aid  of  vi- 
sual contextual  cues. 

5.  Symbol  printed  in  sentence  context. 
At  this  stage  the  schema  is  repeatable 
and  generalizable.   The  child  utilizes  and 
incorporates  it  in  assimilative  fashion  and 
can  use  it  for  social  adaptation 

6.  Symbol  printed  in  story  context. 
This  stage  is  an  extension  of  the  fifth 
stage  and  provides  additional  accommo- 
dation and  assimilation  of  the  reading 
schema. 

In  summary,  the  child  nlteniatos 
from  an  acti\e  to  a  passive  to  an  active 
role,  assimilating,  integrating,  orj^ani/- 
ing,  adapting,  nnd  acconnuodating  the 
pnnt  stimnli  to  a  langnage  ^ysfeni  to 

:        which  he  is  born. 

The  s\mbots  nsed  are  the  following - 
Stop.  In.  Life.  Coat  Coin.  One  Way. 
US,  Mail.  Little  Red  Ridbuj  Hood. 

;  School,  House  for  Sitle.  Slo7i\  Cheer- 
ios.  House  for  Rent,  Pass  icith  Care. 
Open,  Wonder  Bread.  Post  Office. 
The  Three  Bears,  finiranic.  Out.  EmI. 
Do  Not  Enter,  Keep  Ru/ht,  Speed 

t  Limit  25,  Milk,  Apples.  Symbols  of 
more  tlian  one  word  are  considered  as 
Q  le  items  in  this  stndy ,  for  example, 
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U.S.  Mail  and  Wonder  Bread  are 
composed  of  more  than  one  word*  but 
represent  single  meaningful  printed 
i\mboU.  It  is  assnmed  that  the  child 
recognizes  tJie  total  meaningfid  printed 
symbol  and  not  just  a  single  printed 
word  symbol. 

Method 

The  total  inventory  consists  of  ISO 
items— twenty-five  printed  word  sym- 
buU  with  a  six-stage  sequence  for  each. 
It  is  possible  that  the  inventory,  the 
hypothetical  structure,  measures  re- 
sponses to  arbitrarily  selected  printed 
word  symbols  which  may  or  may  not 
be  representative  of  an  individuaPs 
total  reading  ability.  For  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  theory  of  the  reading 
process,  however,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  words  constitute  a 
child's  natural  print  environment. 
The  first  three  steps  consist  of  the 
printed  word  symbol  in  its  natural  set- 
ting, and  the  remaining  steps  consist  of 
the  printed  word  symbol  outside  its 
natural  setting. 

The  inventory  was  administered  to  a 
group  of  four-,  five-,  and  six-year-olds, 
individually  and  orally  by  the  investi- 
gator. Individual  differences  were 
considered  in  time  allotment  decisions. 
The  examiner  first  tested  each  subject 
on  step  one,  the  photograph  of  a 
printed  word  symbol  in  its  natural  set- 
ting. At  each  presentation  the  e.xam- 
incr  pointed  to  the  word  or  words  and 
asked.  ''What  does  it  say?"  If  a  sub- 
ject made  a  correct  response  to  step 
one  of  any  of  the  twenty-five  photo- 
grapii>.  the  examiner  tested  the  subject 
o!i  step  two  and  step  three  during  the 
first  test  situation.  If,  after  two  trials, 
a  subject  did  not  respond  correctly  to 
step  one  for  any  of  the  items,  the  ex- 
aminer considered  the  subject's  re- 
sponses in  the  *'iio-response"  category 
It  was  assumed  that  further  testing 
wa^  unnecessary.  While  it  is  po.ssible 
that  giving  '^ach  subject  a  chance  to  re- 
spond to  all  six  steps,  whether  or  not 
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he  recognized  t!ie  words  at  step  one, 
woiiUUIiave.niorc  accuratcl)'  tested  the 
step-by -step  sequence,  the  in\e^tiJ^at()r 
considered  two  trials  on  all  twenty-five 
words  in  the  photographs  a  reasonably 
reliable  criterion  of  reading  btatu^. 
Then,  too,  continuing  the  test  he) end 
step  one  after  two  totally  unsuccci^sful 
trials  could  Iiave  created  a  frui>trating 
experience  for  the  child.  If  an  incor- 
rect response  to  the  question  indicated 
ihisuhderstanding,  of  test  directions  or 
a -response  to  another  cue,  the  exam- 
iner again  pointed  to  the  specific  word 
and  asked,  ''What  does  it  say?"  If  a 
subject- recognized  additional  word^;  in 
context,  this  information  was  recorded 
in  a  verbatim  report  of  the  subject's 
verbal  responses. 

The  remaining  three  steps  were  used 
in  a  later  testing  session,    hi  \iew  of 
the  possibility  that  a  child  might  learn 
the  word  in  the  first  session,  a  time  in- 
terval of  one  week  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  two  tests.    It  is  assumed 
that  the   abstraction  of  the  printed 
word  symbol  from  its  natural  setting  at 
step  four  is  the  stage  at  which  the  sub- 
ject perceives  the  priraed  word  as  a 
substitute  for  an  object,  an  act.  or  a 
situation.     A  subject  may  make  no 
correct  res|X)nses  beyond  point  three. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  assumed  that  he 
cannot  recognize   the   printed  word 
symbols  used  in  this  study  in  isolation 
or  in  language  context.   The  inventory 
was  scored  by  counting  the  number  of 
correct  responses  to  the  itenii>.    If  a 
subject  res|)onded   correctly   to  one 
printed  word  symbol,  or  item,  at  the 
first  step  (step  one  photograph),  he 
achieved  a  score  of  1  on  the  inventory. 
If  a  snbject  responded  correctl\  to  one 
item  dirough  four  steps  (step  four,  iso- 
lation).  he  achieved  a  score  of  4.  A 
subject's  score  is  arrived  at  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  stepj>  recognized  per 
item  and  the  number  of  items  recog- 
nized.   A  subject  may  recognize  dif- 
ferent step  levels  :  for  example,  item  12 
at  step  two,  item  18  at  step  one.  item  6 
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at  step  five.  A  total  score  of  150  is  ar- 
ri\ed  at  by  multiplying  the  correct  re- 
sponses to  twenty-five  items  by  the  six 
.sequential  steps  at  which  each  item 
may  be  recognized.  Consequently,  if  a 
child  responds  correcUy  to  all  tw^enty- 
fi\e  iteni^i  through  6,  he  has  a  score  of 
150.  the  highest  possible  score  on  the 
inventory.  Scores  are  recorded  on  a 
profile  chart  which  also  contains  data 
on  age,  iq.  socioeconomic  status,  and 
the  subject's  verbal  report. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  for  this  investigation 
were  229  children  in  the  following  age 
groups:  82   four-year-olds,  76  five- 
year-olds,  and  71  six-year-olds. 
Limitations 
The  exploratory  design  of  this  study 
limits  tiie  general  applicability  of  the 
results.    As  the  results  are  used  to 
identify  relationships  between  groups 
difTering  in  age,  sex.  and  socioeconomic 
status,  they  do  set  the  stage  for  further 
experimental  study. 

Another  limitation  is  the  fact  that 
the  inventory  was  not  standardized. 
The  results,  however,  could  provide  a 
bafeis  for  preparition  of  a  more  precise 
iiKstriinient  for  measuring  early  read- 
ing >tatus  and  reading  readiness. 

It  generally  recognized  that  early 
readers  are  bright  children,  and  the  se- 
lection of  subjects  who  could  read  at 
<in  early  age  thus  resulted  in  an  over- 
re{)rc,sentation  of  high  IQ  subjects. 
Thih  bamplhig  bias  restricts  the  possi- 
bility of  making  inference  about  any 
group  of  children  other  than  those 
u>ed  ill  the  present  study. 

The  exploratory  nature  of  tlii$  study 
precluded  direct  evaluation  of  the  mul- 
tiple factors  related  to  early  reading 
ability.  The  investigator  did  note  in- 
formally, however,  the  subject's  hear- 
ing and  vi^ion,  and  found  no  serious 
defects. 

Despite  the  limitations  indicated 
al)0\e  certain  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  data. 
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Results 

Jhe  results.  oLthc. inventory  show 
'.that  17  of  the  ,229  subjects  read  all  of 
the  items,  109  read  some  items,  and 
103iread  none  of  the  items.  The  data 
are   reported   as    mean  recognition 
kofesior  items;  for  example,  a  mean 
score  of  4.00  indicates  that  an  item 
was  recognized  through  step  four,  the 
level  of  abstraction.    Subjects  who 
^recognize   some   \yords    in  isolation 
(step  -four)    recognize   other  words 
9n^y  *it  step  one,  btliers  through  step 
two,,  arid  some rthrough  step  three.  It 
is  theoreticaily  assunied  that  a  subject 
who;iec6gnized^a^^  item  at  step  four  at 
the  time  of  this  study  recognized  the 
item  at  step  one,  two,  and  three  at 
some  earlier  lime  and  progressed  in  a 
sequential  rrianner.    As  an  individual's 
response  to  each  item  recognized  con- 
stitutes a  step  by  step  recognition  pat- 
tern, arid:  as  the  pattern  of  response 
(mean  scores  for  Items)  for  the  total 
population  shows  the  same  dispersion 
over  the  six  step  sequence,  it  is  projec- 
tively  inferred  that  the  reading  process 
occurs  in  a  step  by  step  sequence. 
Children  who  recognized  some  words 
at  various  steps  seemed  to  move  grad- 
ually from  a  first  step  of  awareness  of 
printed  word  symbols  in  the  photo- 
graphs to  a  search  for  further  cues. 
One  subject  said  private  for  the  item 
school  and  explained  that  the  sign  is 
near  his  home.   He  pointed  to  the  let- 
ter in  milk  and  said  it  betjins  like 
mark.    The  response  to  school  seem^ 
To  indicate  an  awareness  that  the  print 
symbol  rq)resents  a  word  he  know^ — 
in  tliis  case,  private.    In  the  word  milk 
the  child  recognized  a  specific  cue. 
Some  young  children  asked  to  see 
the  photograph  again  when  they  could 
not  recognize  an  item  in  isolation. 

Many  children  said  sJoi^:  for  school 
and  vice  versa,  for  both  arc  s\mbols  on 
signs  of  the  same  shape  and  color. 
Many  said  stop  v/hen  shown  only  the 
shape  of  the  stop  sign.  One  child  said 
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he  could  not  read  a  word  unless  he 
knew  the  word  first.  He  offered  .the. 
information  that  "saying  a  word  isn't 
reading  it."  Many  children  said  they 
"can  read  words  on  pictures  but  that's 
not  real  reading."  Some  children 
identified  several  items  as  "rion- 
schooK'  words.  One  child  said  yije 
for  li\e,  and  recognized  the  word 
through  the  six  steps.  It  pannot  be 
known  for  certain  how  the  child  per- 
ceived the  letter  /,  but  his  response  did 
not  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  visual 
or  auditory  discrimination  of  the  letter 
/  but  rather  on  the  global  meaning  he 
attached  to  the  symbol  li\e  associated 
with  Mie  cereal  box  he  recognized  in 
the  piv...4re.  The  recognition  of  Coca 
Cola  printed  in  fancy  cursive  style,  and, 
stop  printed  in  Roman  bold-face  type, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  style  or  type 
of  print  made  no  difference.  Some 
subjects  could  name  objects  in  the 
photographs  but  could  not  recognize 
the  corresponding  printed  word  sym- 
bols. 

Many  young  children  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize words  in  their  semantic  setting. 
For  example,  some  children  said  they 
recognized  entrance  because  it  is  like 
exit. 

I  f  it  can  be  assunied  that  chronologi- 
cal age  reflects  maturation,  the  results 
of  this  study  show  that  reading  at  an 
early  age  is  related  to  maturation. 

Early  readers  had  higher  mean  IQ 
scores  than  nonreaders  and  were 
largely  from  higher  socioeconomic  lev- 
els Xo  difference  in  early  reading 
status  was  found  between  boys  and 
girls. 

Implications 
The  findings  of  this  .study  hold  im- 
plications for  reading  in  the  school  sit- 
uation. The  theory  that  the  reading 
process  derives  from  learner-environ- 
ment interaction  suggests  that,  reading 
is  an  integral  part  of  all  learning  activ- 
it)  and  not  a  separate  school  subject. 
The  cliildreirs  comments  indicate  the 
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importance  of  oral  language  as  a  basis 
for/discovefiiig.the  reading. process  and 
point  to  the  inij)oftance  of  the  language 
experience  «ipproach  to  reading  in- 
struction. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
teach  reading  at  the  kindergarten  level 
becomes  pointless  when  reading  ib 
viewed  as  a  naliiral  outgrowth  of  Ian- 
giiage  development.  Reading,  then,  is 
a  mental  process  and  begins  w^th  the 
child's : first  stage  uf  awareness;  it  has 
no  identifiable  end  point  and  cannot  be 
considered  ih-  a  grade  level  context 
Reading,  readiness,  as  a  state  of  the  or- 
ganism, is  considered  the  existing 
schemata  which  make  it  possible  for 
the  child  to  profi^^  from  experience. 

If  the  results  of  the  study,  the  chil- 
dren's responses,  and  the  report  of 
their  perceptions  of  the  reading  act  re- 
veal the  nature  of  the  process,  perhaps 
ah  emphasis  duniethocls  and  materials 
needs  to  be  questioned  and  examined 
more  carefully. 

The  results  suggest  that,  since  no 
antecedent  or  postin\entory  events  are 
measured  in  this  study,  a  longitudinal 
study  is  necessary  to  measure  an  indi- 
vidiiaPs  progress  along  the  six  step 
continuum.  Such  a  study  is  now  in 
progress. 
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Cues  in  Word  Perception  in 
Relation  to  Osgood's  Integration 
Principle 

Arthur  V.  Olson 
University  of  Georgia 

EXPERIMENTS     HAVE  DEMONSTRATED 

the  existence  of  three  types  of  cues  in 
i(lentif}ing  words:  1)  individual  letr 
ters,  2)  small  letter  groups,  and  3) 
word  shapes  or  forms.  Anderson  and 
Dearborn  (1952)  cautioned  however, 
that  these  cues  function  only  when  the 
words  are  familiar.  Words  that  are 
unfamiliar  to  the  student  cannot  be 
perceived  except  by  the  process  of 
analysis.  The  confusion  in  much  of 
the  research  reported  on  the  cues  most 
important  in  word  perception  is  proba- 
bly the  result  of  failure  to  separate  the 
research  related  to  known  words  from 
unknown  or  nonsense  words. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  number 
of  researchers  that  children  recognize 
words  as  a  whole  (Cattell,  1886) ;  by 
shape,  outline,  or  configuration  (Tin- 
ker &  Paterson,  1940) ;  by  grapheme- 
phoneme  correspondence  (Gibson, 
1962) ;  by  ascending  or  descending  let- 
ters (Wilson  &  Fleming,  1938);  by 
initial  and/or  terminal  letters  (I^vin^ 
Watson  &  Feldman,  1964;  March- 
hanks  &  Levin,  1965) ;  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  cues  (Gates  &  Boekker, 
1923). 

Many  of  the  studies  cited  used  adult 
populations.  Dissemination  of  the  re- 
search findings  has  resulted  in  th  as- 
sumption that  children  learning  to  read 
respond  in  the  same  way  as  adults. 
This  concept  certainly  is  in  error,  since 
children  with  no  or  very  limited  learn- 
ing experience  of  this  type  certainly 
differ  in  their  learning  behavior  from 
adults  who  are  applying  all  their  pre- 
vious experiences  to  the  new  task. 

In  beginning  reading,  instruction 
configuration  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  one  of  the  most  ini- 
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•gortant  methods  of  word  attack. 
jSjIlitUjCl^^^^^  .djscussc(i  coiifigur«ition 
clues  in  tiie  following  way : 

'  This  word  shape  has  been  found  to  be 
the  stVbngcst  cue  to  recognition.  A 
child  may  have -little  or  no  difficulty  in 
learning  to  recognize  Grandfather  be- 
cause of  the  characteristic  shape  of  tlie 
word,  while  he  may  ha\e  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  recbghlziiig  is  because  it  does 
not  have  a  distinctive  shape. 

The  basic  problehi  with  which  thib 
study  was  coiiceriied  was  the  visual 
recognition  of  words  hy  beginning 
fetiders.  Osgood,  in  developing  lii^ 
niediation-ihtegration  model,  has  tried 
tO\generaHze  the  dieories  of  Guthrie 
and  Tolman  to  a  behavioral  basis  fur  a 
theory  of  signs.  Tie  postulates  that 
wlienever  a  sign  (word)  btiniulus  is 
associated  with  a  significant  stimulus, 
the  behavior  observed  is  produced  b) 
the  sign  in  an  anticipatory  way.  In  a 
behavioral  context  it  appears  that  the 
nervous  system  reflects,  in  its  own  or- 
^ganization,  tlie  regidarities  and  repeti- 
tions to  which  it  is  exposed.  On  the 
basis  of  this  behavioristic  concept,  Os- 
good%.coQcludes  that  the,  more  fre- 
qiiently  a  word  has  been  seen,  the 
more  we  can  reduce  the  input  informa- 
tion (e.g.,  with  a  tacliistoscopic  de- 
vice) and  still  recognize  the  word. 
According  tu  this  concept,  the  ncrvou» 
system  is  filling  in  the  missing  ele- 
ments of  a  Known  word  and  complct 
ing  it  at  a  perceptual  level.  Simihirh, 
on  the  output  phase,  redundant  motor 
sequences  come  to  run  themselves  as 
tightly  bound  -»\  holes  once  the)  are  ini- 
tiated. Put  another  way,  the  greater 
the  frequency  of  co-occurrctice  of  ei- 
ther stimulus  (ss)  ur  re^pon;>c  (kr) 
events,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
of  the  neural  correlaties  (si>  or  rr)  to 
elicit  each  other.  Osgood  (\0S7}  re- 
fers to  this      an  integration  principle. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  in- 
vestigate die  imput  side  of  Osgood  ^ 
behavioral  model  (i.e.,  we  can  reduu 
the  imput  jjiforniation  and  still  recog- 
"^Y**  ^he  word). 


Method 

Task.   From  the  basal  reader  soused, 
by  tlic  students,  fourteen  words  were 
selected:  am,  blue,  find,  help,  and,  can, 
for,  here,  at,  come,  funny,  jump,  big, 
and  do. 

Using  these  words,  fourteen  four- 
choice  response  sets  were  constructed, 
with  specific  assignment  of  the  four 
response  words  to  each  iterii.  The 
subjects  were  asked  to  choose  from  .the 
four  woi'ds  thiit  word  which  was  spo- 
ken b}  the  examiner.  Response  plioice 
was  made  by  circling  the  word  heard. 

The  words  on  the  student's  response 
sheets  were  designed  to  present  words 
that  had  similar  configuration  in 
length,  the  same  initial  configuration, 
the  same  final  configuration,  or  a 
change  in  direction  of  ascending 
and/or  descending  letters.  )Vhenever 
possible,  se\eral  similar  6ieo_  were 
used. 

Each  subject  was  administered  the 
test  five  times  at  intervals  ot  one  per 
day.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  chance 
of  memory  of  the  presentation  pattern, 
tlie  order  of  presentation  of  the  stimu- 
lus word  was  changed,  although  the 
foil  words  wMthin  the  individual  items 
were  not. 

The  first  testing  was  done  without  a 
tacliistoscopic  device  being  used.  The 
student  was  merely  asked  to  circle  the 
word  he  heard.  All  rtudents  who  re- 
.sponded  correctly  on  all  the  fourteen 
items  were  retained  for  further  evalua- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  testing 
wa^  administered  by  flashing  the  word 
on  a  screen  and  asking  the  student  to 
circle  the  word  he  saw.  The  Pcrccp- 
tamitic  was  used  to  flash  the  words  at 
a  rate  of  I/IO  of  a  second,  1/25  of  a 
second.  1/50  of  a  second  and  1/100  of 
a  second.  The  {.procedure  for  record- 
ing of  the  response  was  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  first  test. 

Subjects.  The  siibjects  were  140 
first  graders  with  a  mean  age  of  6.64 
)eai.">.  The  subjects  were  instructed 
by  the  basal  reader  approach.  New 
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words  were  generall>  introduced  in  the 
sentence  context  as  it  would  appear  in 
the  reading  material,  with  the  fiii>t  let- 
ter of  the  new  word  given  ab  a  clue. 
At.the  time  of  testing,  the  first  grader^ 
had  six  months  of  this  type  uf  instruc- 
tion. 

Results,  Table  1  shows  the  propor- 
tion (percent)  of  subjects  selecting  the 
correct  stimulub  word  fur  each  of  the 
four  tachistoscopic  speeds.   The  mean, 


standard  deviation,  and  test  reliability 
on  each  of  the  four  test  administrations 
ii>  albO  ihilicated.  There  was  a  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  means  at 
the  .01  level  betv\een  w^ords  flashed  at 
1/10  second  and  1/50,  1/100;  1/25 
and  1/50.  1/100;  and  1/50  and  1/100. 

Table  2  indicates  the  incorrect  stini- 
ulus  w^ord  chosen  by  ten  percent  or 
uiure  of  the  subjects  at  each  of  the  four 
tachistoscopic  speeds. 


Table  1 

Proportion  of  Sliulents  Selecting  the  Correct  Response 


Stimtdtis      '  Proportion  of  Correct  Response 

Word  1/10  sec  1/25  sec  1/50  sec  1/100  sec 


am 


87.1  87.1  81.4  74.3 

blue                            84.3  82.1   .  79.3  57.9 

find                              85.7  87.1  65.0  61.4 

help                             84.3  84.3  75.0  56.4 

and                               88.6  85.7  73.6  6^.7 

""""^                              75.0  72.9  55.0  48.6 

907  87.1  87.1  75.7 


can 

ii«e  82:i  907  79.3  67.9 

at  69.3  78.6  63.6  66.4 

come  85.7  86.4  82.9  72.9 

funny  85.0  85.7  80.7  72.1 

jump  84.3  85.7  75.0  70.7 

biT'^  87.9  83.6  67.1  62.1 

<lo  95.0  84.3  81.4  70.7 


X 

11.85 

11.81 

10.46 

9.23 

SD 

2.68 

2.50 

3.32 

3.70 

Test  Reliability  .81  .76  _^83  ^ 


Table  2 

hicorrect  Choice  Made  By  Ten  Percent  or  More  of  the  Subjects 


Stimulus    Speeds  _ 


Word  1/10  sec  1/25  sec  1/50  sec   1/100  sec 


am  can  c«n 

blue  do                                                 big  big 

fin,i  and  and 

h"  ,  big  junip 

and  can  can 

can  am  am 
for 

bere  .  - 

at  am/do                   do  ao 

come  can  can 


funny 
jump 
big 
do 


am  am 
big 

big  big 


find 

find  find 
for  for  for 

blue 
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Conclusions 

_The  results  of  the  study  appear  to 
.  suggest  that  when  the  imput  informa- 
tion is  reduced  by  means  of  increasing 
the  speed  of  perception  of  a  word  with 
first. grade  subjects,  the  errors  do  in- 
crease. Osgood's  conclusion  that  input 
iihformatidn-  can  be  reduced  and  the 
word  stili  recognized  does  not  seem  to 
be  valid  for  the  first  grade  subjects 
used  in  this. study. 

An-  analysis  of  the  errors  made  by 
ten  .percent  o r  •  niof  e  of  the  s ub  j ect  s  in- 
dicates that  the  initial  configuration 
yjds  the  cue  most  frequently  used. 
The  dir«:tion  of  the  Itl  r  seems  to  be 
less  important  in  perception  than  does 
the  general  configuration. 

Implicafion 
The  generaljmplication  that  may  be 
drawn/from  this  study  is  that  tachis- 
toscopic  work  on  sight  vocabulary 
Avords  may  not  be  a  learning  reinforce- 
nient  task;  If  the  results  of  this  study 
are  found  in  other  populations,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  tachistoscopic  work 
on  sight  words  at  high  speeds  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  developmnt  of  a 
sight  vocabulary. 
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Diagnostic  Measures  of  jPhonic 
Analysis  Skills 

Wallace  Ramsey 
University  of  Missouri  at 
St.  Louis 
and 

Dorothy  Harrod 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

IF   INSTRUCTION    IN    READING  SKILLS 

is  to  be  suited  to  children's  needs,  it  is 
imperative  that  effective  tests  of  spe- 
cific skills  be  put  into  use  by  teachers. 
The  skills  needed  in  order  to  efficiently 
analyze  words  from  the  standpoint  of 
grapheme-phoneme  relationships  de- 
serve careful  and  valid  measurement,  if 
teachers  are  to  remedy  the  phonics 
weaknesses  which  children  possess. 

Individually  administered  tests  have 
obvious  advantages  over  group  tests  in. 
diagnosing  reading  problems.  Testing 
a  skill  in  the  same  type  of  context  in 
which  the  child  uses  it  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  advantages-  If  a 
group  test  is  found  to  give  a  true  indi- 
cation of  a  child's  abihty  to  attack 
words  successfully,'  however,  it  would 
be  pointless  to  give  the  more  time-con- 
suming individual  tests. 

A  widely  used  group  test  of  the 
skills  in  question  is  the  McKee  Inven- 
tory of  Phonetic  Skills  ( Houghton 
Mifflin).  By  having  children  circle 
one  word  of  a  group  of  five  containing 
the  same  phoneme  in  the  same  position 
as  a  designated  one  in  an  oral  stimulus 
word,  the  measurement  of  the  phonic 
skills  of  a  group  of  children  proceeds. 
The  children  are  not  asked  to  look  at 
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print  and  give  the  spoken  equivalent, 
but  to  (iecide  if  a  printed  form  begins 
like;  or  contains  the  same  vowel  cle- 
ment as,  «i  spoken  word. 

In  college  and  imiversity  reading 
clinics  across  the  country,  phonic  skills 
are  tested  individually  by  asking  chil- 
dren to  pronounce  nonsense  words 
which  have  been  carefully  chosen  to 
"sample  a  wide  variety  of  the  skills 
being  measured.  In  recent  years,  lin- 
guists have  endorsed  the  nonsense 
word  method  of  testing  the  important 
phonic  skills,  indicating  that  this 
method  is  the  ultimate  test  of  them. 
An  examination  of  such  tests  by  the 
writers  has  revealed  that  some  contain 
grapheme  patterns  which  are  not  typi- 
cal of  English.  This  latter  condition 
would  render  them  unfit  for  diagnostic 
use. 

.\  third  school  of  thought  on  the 
diagnostic  measurement  of  the  skills  of 
phonics  indicates  they  are  best  mea- 
sured in  a  situation  :n  which  indi\idual 
children  are  called  upon  to 

react  to  printed  meaningful  words 
containing  the  element  to  be  tested 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  other  ele- 
ments are  known. 

The  present  study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  reported 
here  was  to  determine  which  of  the 
three  types  of  tests  discussed  .ibove 
seemed  to  be  the  most  \alid  in  pin- 
pointing weaknesses  for  remedial 
work.  Tlie  McKee  Test  and  writer- 
constructed  version^  of  the  other  two 
types  were  administered  to  fift> -three 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  who  were  re- 
tarded in  reading.  The  results  on  e*ich 
of  the  three  were  compared  with  the 
results  on  the  other  two  to  determine 
test-to-test  consistency.  The  results 
were  then  disclobcd  to  the  children's 
teachers,  and  they  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  to  which  the  different 
tests  indicated  the  children's  reading 
skills  needs. 

For  construction  of  the  nonsense 
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syllable  test,  the  elements  to  be  tested 
were  added  to  endings  that  appear 
most  frequently  on  words  with  which 
most  children  are  already  familiar. 
X^'owels  were  tested  by  altering  pat- 
terns of  real  words  so  tliat  the  patterns 
were  typical  of  English  but  the  words 
w'*'"c  lion  sense  words.  In  no  case  did 
the  letter  combination  spell  a  real 
word. 

The  nonsense  word  test  was  admin- 
istered individually.  The  child  was  in- 
structed that  the  syllables  were  hot 
real  words,  and  was  asked  to  pro- 
nounce each  syllable  as  he  thought  it 
should  be  pronounced.  If  the  element 
being  tested  was  gi\en  correctly  (even 
though  the  rest  of  the  word  was  not 
pronounced  correctly),  it  was  counted 
right. 

Familiar  Dolch  nouns  were  used  as 
the  base  in  the  construction  of  the 
third  type  of  test,  the  Substitution 
Test.  Arranged  in  parallel  columns 
were  familiar  Dolch  nouns  and  words 
which  could  be  recognized  if  the  child 
knew  the  sound  of  the  consonant  or 
vowel  substituted  for  a  similar  element 
in  the  noun.  For  example,  if  day  was 
used  as  the  familiar  word,  the  child 
was  asked  to  identify  a  new  word 
spelled  with  a  diflferent  initial  conso- 
nant element  (single  consonant,  blehd, 
or  digraph)  hut  with  the  ay  ending. 
Vowels  were  tested  in  similar  manner. 

The  three  tests  were  given  within  a 
four-day  period  to  a  particular  child. 
The  McKee  Test  was  given  to  groups 
of  eight  to  fourteen  children  at  a  time. 
F^ach  of  the  other  two  tests  were  given 
individually.  The  three  tests  were 
gi\en  in  random  order  to  tlie  subjects. 

The  McKee  Test  was  given  with  an- 
swer sheets  iii  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  publisher.  13irections  were 
clarified  by  showing  the  children  how 
sample  items  were  to  be  marked. 

For  the  substitution  test,  the  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  read  the  Dolch 
noun  in  the  first  column  (he  was  told 
the  noun  if  it  was  unfamiliar  in  form). 
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and  in  ilic  blank  (appearing  before  or 
witbin  tbc  word  :,tcm  in  tbe  second 
column)  the  examiner  wrote  (in  cur- 
sive writing)  the  element  being  tested. 
Tbe  child  was  permitted  be\en  becondb 
to  identify  the  word. 

The  elements  tested  in  tbe  study 
were 

L  the  single  initial  consonant  sound 
elements  w,  b.  t,  d,  c,  n,  y,  I,  s,  j,  k, 
r.  sli,  ch. 

2.  initial  consonant  blends  tr,  fr,  jl, 
gl,  he,  sn,  gr,  pr,  sin,  sp,  sq,  sc,  and 
!v/r. 

3.  vowel  elements,  .^hort  vowels,  a, 
c,    0,  u,  in  closed  syllables,  long  \uw 
els,  a,  i,  0,  m.  in  final  e  syllables:  and 
tbc  vowel  digraphs  and  diphthongs 
on,  ca, Ml, Ml,  and 

Findings 

There  were  no  significant  di (Terences 
in  group  means  lietwecn  the  sc<*res  on 
the  McKee  Inventorv  and  the  ^nb^titn- 
tion  test.  The  group  had  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  mean  score  on  the  nt>n- 
scnse  word  test  than  on  either  of  the 
others.  Observation  of  pupil  respon 
ses  on  the  nonsense  word  test  revealed 
that  many  children  were  disturbed  In 
tbe  noubv^nse  s\llablcs.  Certain  items 
on  the  tcjt  alnii<:>t  couaiMentK  elicited 
an  incorreci  rc'sponse.  Closer  study  of 
the  missed  items  showed  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  item  and  a  known 
word.  For  example,  rikc  evoked 
"rake"  and  each  elicited  "crack."  iiuli- 
catmg  that  tbe  tendency  to  read  ft)r 
meaning  was  operating,  despite  direc- 
tions that  the  words  were  uf  the  non- 
sense variety. 

Analysis  of  individual  errors 

Tbe  errors  made  by  each  of  ihc 
filt\ -three  students  on  nuhvidnal  iteni> 
on  each  test  were  e.\aniintd  to  deter- 
nime  the  errors  on  e.ich  of  tlie  tbrie 
types  of  elements  checked — initial  cf^n- 
sonants,  consonant  blends.  voweL^— 
and  the  degree  of  conbi,st<.nc\  t>r  errors 
from  one  test  to  another 
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On  all  three  testb,  the  error  rate  on 
*.o\\lIs  was*  much  higher  than  on  each 
o^  the  other  two  elements,  but  there 
were  substantial  differences  in  the 
launber  of  errors  made  on  difTerent 
tests.  Table  I  illustrates  this. 

Tabic  1 
Total  Errors  on  Each  Test 


TfSt 


sonants  Blends   Vourets  Total 

.\fcKcc  37       29      1.^0  216 

Nonsense  Word  91  130  189  410 
Substitution  36       90       53  179 

A  further  comparison  of  errors  was 
made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
there  was  test -to  te^t  agreement  on  er- 
rors. Table  2  ilhistrates  this. 

Tabic  2 

Tcst-io-Test  .-Xgrccnicm 
On  Individual  Errors 


Con- 

Test 

sonants 

Blends 

Vovcels 

McKcc-Nonscnsc 

*13.5% 

17.0% 

25.3% 

McKec-Substituiion 

3.0% 

3.4% 

6.6%) 

N'onscnsc-McKcc 

7.0% 

21.0% 

Nonsense- 

Substitution 

8.8% 

33.0% 

6.3%, 

Subsiitution-McKcc 

11.0% 

5.5% 

20.0%> 

Subsiituiion- 

43.4%: 

Monsenso 

30.6% 

52.0% 

*This  figure  sliould  be  interpreted  to  mean 
ihat  of  all  ihe  consonant  errors  students 
made  on  ihe  McKoe  Test,  13.5  percent  of  the 
same  crror,N  were  made  by  the  same  students 
on  die  nonsense  word  tesi.  The  rest  of  the 
figures  should  be  interpreted  in  ihc  same 
manner. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  most  of  tbe 
areao  mea.^ured  by  the  tests,  the  degree 
of  overhip  between  them  was  quite 
small. 

Since  it  was  hnpossible  in  this  study 
to  compare  ihe  results  of  any  test  with 
any  ahsolutc  crUcrxon  (a  measure  of 
pro.ul  and  acceptable  accuracy  and 
dependability),  the  data  were  e.xani- 
Uicd  to  dettrmine  the  nature  of  tbe  sit- 
u.itiun  jf  eacii  test  were  used  as  a  crite- 
rion, and  results  un  each  of  the  others 
were  compared  with  it. 

If  tbe  .\IcKee  Test  were  used  as  tbe 
cnierion.  tbt  nonsense  word  test  de- 
tected only  30  percent  of  the  errors. 
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and  the  substitution  test  detected  only 
14  percent  of  the  errors. 

  Jf.thc  nonsensc  worcLtest  were  used 

as  the  criterion,  then  the  McKee  Test 
detected  only  16  percent  of  the  errors* 
and:  the  substitution  test  detected  only 
20  percent  of  the  errors. 

If- the  substitution  test  were  used  as 
the  criterion,  then  the  McKee  Test  de* 
tectcd  only  15  percent  of  the  errors, 
and  the  nonsense  word  test  detected  45 
percent  of  the  errors. 

On  each  test,  individual  children 
missed  several  items  they  did  not  miss 

_  oil  other  tests,  suggesting  that  the 
three  were  measuring  different  skills 
The  high  overlap  between  the  substi- 
tuHon  and  the,  nonsense  word  tests 
stiggests  tiiat  they  were  measuring 
highly  related  abilities. 

Teacher  opinions 

The  ixitterns  of  errors  of  the  indi- 
vidual children  were  revealed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  two  groups.  They 
were  requested  to  compare  their  im- 
pressions of  the  children's  phonics 
weaknesses  as  revealed  by  oral  reading 
errors  with  the  test  findings.  They 
both  fek  that  the  substitution  test  de- 
tected more  of  the  actual  problems 
tlian  did  either  of  the  other  two  tests. 

Conclusions 

From  the  data  obtained  in  the  study» 
the  following  conclusions  seemed  to  i)e 
warranted :  ^ 

The  three  widely  used  le^^ts  uf  pho  bic 
skills  measure  dinferent  abilities.  ^ 

2.  The  MeKec  hivcntory  lack';  the  accnracy 
tu  pinpoint  pupil  problem  ar^a^  J^^'^^n 
ics.  ^ 

3.  The  nonsense  word  test  failed  to  he  com- 
pletely atLiirate  in  its  rt^iilts  hecaitse  uf 
the  tendency  of  students  to  recognize 
nonsense  word?  as  real  words. 

4.  Based  on  the  connnents  of  ihe  teachers  of 
the  children  tested,  ihe  snhstitniion  tesi 
caught  more  of  the  actnrd  problems  than 
did  either  of  the  oiher  two  icMs. 

5.  The  study  furnishes  additional  evidence 
that  ihe  time  required  foi  individual  test- 
ing is  a  requisite  for  the  poor  reader. 
The  group  test  fails  in  its  puri»ose  with 
children  who  have  appreciable  reading 
problems. 

o 
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6.  A<ldi*ional  research  needs  to  l>c  conducted 
with  the  same  types  of  tesis»  under  more 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  and  with 
other  tests  of  phonic  skills -such  .as  the' 
Botel,  Bond-Clynier,  ^^cCullough,  and 
others. 

7.  Research  studies  that  compare  ch.ildren's 
actual  oral  reading  errors  with  errors  bh 
tests  of  [)honic  skills  would  Ih:  helpful. 


The  Effect  of  Syllabic  Position 
and  Accent  on  the  Phonemic 
Behavior  of  Single  Vowel 
Graphemes 

Lou  E.  BUR-MKISTEK 

University  of  Wisconsin 

w^h?:n  two  vowels  appear  side-by- 
side  they  usually  form  a  single  graph- 
eme, which  is  a  written  representation 
of  a  single  phoneme.  The  phoneme 
commonly  will  be  a  long  vowel  sound, 
a  diphthong,  a  short  vowel  sound,  or  a 
schwa,  depending  upon  the  particular 
vowel-pair  being  examined.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  phonemic  behavior  of  each 
single  grapheme  vowel-pair  is  already 
available  (i).  The  section  titled  "Re- 
lated Findings*'  in  the  present  article, 
however,  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  a 
supplement  to  this  re|)ort. 

The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to 
<le scribe  the  phonemic  behavior  of  each 
single-vowel  grapheme  {i-c,  of  each 
vowel  when  it  appears  without  another 
vowel  at  its  side,  and  when  it  does  not 
appear  iu  a  "final  \o\\el-consonant-e" 
construetion). 

Sc\cr:il  invcbtigaturs  have  examined 
the  usefulness  of  two  "generalizations" 
which  prthumabl)  were  foruuilatcd  to 
describe  the  phonemic  behavior  of  sin- 
glc  \n\\clh  in  two  s^llnhic  positions: 
i>pen  and  closed.  The  open  syllable, 
long  vowel  generalization,  was  found 
not  to  be  generalizable  to  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  {?),  and  even 
to  have  a  rdativcly  low  (75  percent) 
utility  level  {'jv  monosyllaI)ic  woru*^  {1, 
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4).  The  closed  syllable,  short  vowel 
generalization,  sccnis  to  he  more  valid 
for  ^polysyllabic  Avor(lf>  than  for  inoiiu 
syllabic  words,  perhaps  becaiibc  excep 
tions  tend  to  fall  into  families  of  one 
syllable  words  (c.rjr.,  mihl,  child,  wild » 
cold,  bold,  hold:  night,  fight,  rignt). 
The  findings  of  former  studies  are 
somewhat  unclear  because  of  the  ap- 
parent differences-in  the  authors'  defi- 
nitions of  short  vowel  sounds  (<*.</.r  Is 
the  short  vowel  sound  before  au  r  cate- 
gorized as  a  short  vowel  sound,  or  is  it 
placed  in  another  category?  Is  the 
schwa  sound  considered  to  be  a  bliort 
vowel  sound?). 

Questions  asked 

The  present  study  is  unique  because 
it  examines  phonemic  behavior  of 
individual  single-vowel  graphemes  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
cprnnionly  tauglit  generalizations  are 
more  valid  for  some  vowels  than  for 
others.  Information  al)0ut  accent,  or 
stress,  as  a  i)Ossible  cue  to  phonemic 
behavior  is  also  available  in  this  study. 

The  questions  asked  were : 

1.  What  is  the  phonemic  behavior 
of  each  single-vowel  grapheme 
when  it  is  foimd  in  an  open  sv lia- 
ble? 

2.  What  is  the  phonemic  l)elia\ior 
of  each  of  these  graphemes  in  an 
accented  open  syllabic? — in  au 
unaccented  open  syllable? 

3.  What  is  the  phoueniic  behavior 
of  each  single-vowel  grapheme 
when  it  is  found  in  a  closed  syl- 
lable? 

4.  What  is^tlie  phonenuc  behavior 
of  each  of  iliese  graphemes  in  an 
accented  closed  syllable?  In  an 
unaccented  closed  sylla*  *e? 

Procedure 
Hanna,  Hanna,  Hodges,  and  Ku« 
dorf,  in  1966,  published  a  volume  titled 
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Phoncmc-Graphnnc  Correspondences 
as  Cues  to  Spelling  Improvement.  In 
it»  they  rei>orted  the  results  of  their 
computerized  examination  of  17,310 
words :  15,284  words  selected  from 
Part  1  of  the  Tliorudike-Lo:ge  Teach- 
er*s  Word  Book  of  30,000  Words  (5), 
plus  2,026  words  selected  from  .the 
Merruim-irebster^s  Xe:o  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  sixth  edition,  "which  were 
considered  to  be  relevant  to  the  study 
of  a  *couunon  core'  vocabulary  but  had 
not  been  available  from  Part  1  of  the 
Thorndike-Lorge  word  list"  (d:  12- 
13).  The  Merriam-Webster's  Nav 
Colli  ijiate  Dictionary,  sixth  edition 
(7),  was  the  source  for  the  analysis  of 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondences 
(See  6:  13-14).  The  authors  of  the 
Ilauna,  ct  al,  study  were  concerned 
with  furthering  knowledge  about  spell- 
ing by  examining  phoneme-grapheme 
relationships. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is 
to  further  knowledge  about  reading, 
specifically  about  ihe  phonic  situa- 
tion. To  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  graphcme-to-phonenie  relationships. 
Tlicf  procedure  is  the  reverse  of  that 
used  by  Hanua»  et  al. 

Using  as  source  materials  the  find- 
ings of  Maun.u  et  al,  and  reversing 
diem  :o  "grapheuK*  to  phoneme"  rela- 
tionships, the  author  of  the  present 
>tudy  was  able  to  classify  the  sounds  of 
all  single-vowel  graphemes  for  the 
17.310  words  examined. 

Results 

The  grapheme-phoneme  relation- 
ships for  each  vowel  were  examined. 
In  Table  1  the  findings  are  presented 
according  to  syllabic  position,  and 
wiihin  this,  according  to  accent  pattern 
.-accented  syllable  (primary  or  sec- 
ondary) or  unaccented  syllable.  Both 
frc(pieucy  and  percentage  data  are  sup- 
plied. 

When  available,  the  following  pho- 
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henies  appear  for  each  grapheme:  long 
sound;  long  sound  before  an  r,  short 
sound,  short  sound  before  an  r,  and 
schwa.    Aisq  included  is  every  otlier 
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phoneme  whicli  reached  the  5  percent 
level  in  at  least  one  percentage  column. 
Phonemes  not  listed  did  not  reach  that 
5  percent  level  in  any  column. 


Table  1:  Frequency  and  Percent  o£  Occurrence  of  Each  Phoneme  for  Each  Single-Vowel 
Grapheme  According  to  Syllabic  Position  and  Accent  Pattern 


Syllabic  Position 

00  en 

svllisble 

closed. svllabie:  ... 

% 
t 

-  • 

c 

-  o 

Total 

Accented 

Unaccented 

Total 

Accented 

Unacc 

snted 

m 

« 

_  -f- 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

%  , 

k- 

860 

32.11 

8ii9 

93.0 

11 

.6 

1»*2 

2.8 

139 

U.l 

3 

.2 

It 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

6U 

1.3 

6U 

1.9 

0 

0 

baboon 

301* 

11.5 

1 

.1 

303 

17.1* 

3888 

76.6 

21*85 

73. »* 

1U03 

82.7 

58 

2.2 

U9 

5.1* 

9 

.5 

1*60 

9.1 

383 

11.2 

77 

^.5 

canal 

- 

1U18 

53. U 

0 

0 

luis 

81.5 

19 

.U 

0 

0 

19 

1.1 

25511 

913 

17U1 

5078 

3382 

1595 

• 

"  i 

senior 

17U0 

90.  >♦ 

3U5 

97.7 

1395 

33.8 

2S 

.1* 

18 

.6 

7 

.2 

*  - 

hero 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6»* 

1.0 

63 

2.2 

1 

.03 

bit 

2.3 

1 

•  3 

U3 

2.7 

3272 

us. 3 

21*19 

85.2 

953 

21.7 

• 

5 

.3 

1 

.3 

5 

•  3 

1660 

21*. 5 

0 

0 

1660 

••♦2.2 

• 

115 

6.0 

0 

0 

115 

7.3 

et;9 

9.6 

1 

.ou 

6»*7 

16.5 

# 

her" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

313 

U.6 

288 

10.1, 

25 

.6 

•I 

abl«» 

/« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

620 

9.2 

0 

0 

620 

15.8 

353 

1571 

5772 

26U0 

3932 
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Conclusions 

To  answer  the  questions  posed,  the 
author  decided  to  use  a  ininiinuin  uf  an 
8b  percent  utility  level  Therefore,  in 
this  section  the  number  of  plionenies 
for  each  grapheme  are  given,  in  order 
to  reach  at  least  the  SO  percent  level. 
1-  open  syllables 

a.  The  most  common  phonemes  for 
singlervowei  grapliemes  in  open  sylla- 
bles are 

ct  e  -  90.4%  a :  0  -  53.4%,  a  -  32.4% 
6:6-  92.07o  i :  ^  -  47.8%,  \  -  37.3% 
u:  Ti  -82.6%      y;  T  -87.8% 

If  \ve  wish  to  disregard  accent  as  a 
cue,  the  following  generalization  seems 
appropriate :  In  an  op^n  syllable,  e,  o, 
and  u  will  have  their  own  long  sounds; 
a  will  have  a  schiva  or  a  long  a  sonnd : 
*  will  have  a  schxva  or  a  short  i  sound. 

The  findings  about  y  in  an  open  syl- 
Jable-i^-niay  be  misleading  here. 
"^Burnieister  (2)  looked  at  the  following 
generalization  and  found  it  to  be 
highly  valid  (99  percent):  "When 
consoyiant  -}-  y  are  the  final  letters  in  a 
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open  syllables  are  as  follows: 

e:  i:-97.7%  a:  a  -  93.0% 

o:  0-97.0%  i:  T  -94.8% 

u:  u-82.3%  y:  i  -  100.0% 

Generalization :  In  an  accented  open 
syllable,  each  vowel  has  its  own  long 
sound  (y  =  i). 

This  generalization  has  a  high  valid- 
ity level,  but  low  frequency  value. 

The  most  conunon  phonemes  for 
single- vowel  graphemes  in  unaccented 
open  syllables  are  as  follows : 

c:  c  -88.8%      a:  0-81.5% 

o :  6  -  89.7%      i :  o  -  53.7%,  i  -  41.9% 

u:  u-82.9%      y:  T  -  94.0% 

In  an  unaccented  open  syllable,  e, 
o,  and  u  ha\e  Uieir  own  long  rounds;  a 
has  a  scJiiCa  sound;  i  has  a  sclnva  or 
sifort  I  sound;  and  y  has  a  short  i 
sound. 

2.  closed  syllables 

a.  The  most  common  phonemes  for 
single- vowel  graphemes  in  closed  sylla- 
bles are 


short  before  r  schxiKi  and  other 

a:  a  -76.6%  a-  9.1% 

e:  e  -48.3%  c  -  24.5%  ^  -  9.6% 

o;^:S:7%  .  .35.3%  a.  7.4%,  c.  6.3% 

u:  u  -  62.9%  «  -  10.6%  '>  "  13.3% 
y:  T  -  93.3% 


monosyllabic  word,  the  y  ha>  a  lonKj  i 
sound  ;  in  a  polysyllabic  word  the  y  has 
a  short  i  (long  e)  sound."  An  analy- 
sis of  the  data  in  the  present  stu  ly  ;:f- 
firms  tliat  the  vowel  sound  for  a  conso- 
nant -f  y  in  an  accented  open  syllable 
is  long  and  in  an  unaccented  open 
syllable  is  short  L  This  suggests  a 
partial  confirmation  of  the  above  gen- 
eralization, since  all  one-syllable  words 
are  in  the  accented  category. 

b.  The  most  common  phonemes  for 
single-vowel  grapliemes  in  accented 
O 


A  .single-vowel  in  a  closed  syllable 
has  its  own  short  sound,  except  as 
modified  by  r  (in  the  case  of  a,  e,  and 
;/).  or  a  schu'a  sound  (in  the  case  of 
c.  0.  and  u).  Y  has  a  short  i  sound  in 
a  clf)5eri  syllabic  (e.g.,  synonym). 

I),  Tlu;  most  coiumon  phonemes  for 
single-vowel  graphemes  in  accented 
cicjsed  syllables  are  as  follows : 

a:  a  -  73.4%.  d  -  11.3% 
c:  c  -  85.2% 
i:  »  -  86-9% 

o:  o  -  65.0%,  6  -  12.0%,  6  -  9.d% 
u:  n  -  77.8%,  ii  -  14.77© 
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The  most  coiiiniOH  phonemes  for 
single-vowel  graplieme^j  in  unaccented 
closed  syllables  are  as  follows : 

a:  a  -  82.7% 

c:  5^- 422%,  e- 217%,  3 -16.5% 
i:  T  -  98.0% 
o:  a  -  73.0%/e-13.1% 
.  a:  »  -  39.7%,  u  -  33.3%,  do  -  17.6% 
y:  84.1% 

Accent  may  serve  as  a  cue  in  clo.scd 
syllabjes  for  c,  o.  and  u.  since  schva 
sounds  are  found  only  in  unaccented 
syllables.  Accent  is  not  a  strong  cue 
for  q  or  /; 
3.  schwa  sound 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a 
and  i  commonly  represent  a  schwa 
sound  in  an  open  syllable,  but  not  in  a 
closed  syllable.  .An  o  often  represents 
a  schwa  sound  in  a  closed  syllable.  Imt 
not  in  an  open  syllable. 

Related  findings— consonanti/ing 
of  y,  i,  and  xt 

Y  served  as  a  grapheme  2.095  times 
in  the  Hauna.  et  al  material.  It  served 
as  a  vowel  2,041  times,  and  as  a  conso- 
nant 53  times,  or  2.53  percent  of  the 
time.  When  it  was  a  consonant,  it 
was  always  the  first  letter  in  the  s>  lia- 
ble. Forty  times  it  was  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  (yacht,  yes) ;  five  times  it 
was  the  first  letter  of  the  second  root 
of  a  compound  (harnyard).  It  always 
directly  preceded  a  single  or  double 
vowel  (buoyant,  canyon)  aiul  at  times 
followed  a  vowel  pair.  of  course, 
also  occurs  as  |>art  of  .several  vowel- 
pair  graphemes  (ay.  oy.  oy.  uy).  In 
these  cases  it  ioUo'd's  a  >xniAx^  vowei 
(See  J.) 

/  occurred  as  a  .single- vowel  7.498 
times.  But  it  also  occurred  1.141 
times  in  a  consonant  function.  Sixt\- 
six  times  it  served  a.^  a  Miigle  conso- 
nant grapheme,  aiid  1.075  times  as  a 
part  of  a  consonant  grapheme,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hanna.  et  al  coding  system. 
Wljen  it  was  coded  as  a  consonant,  it 
had  a  y  sound  and  always  preceded  a 
vowel.    It,  therefore,  might  be  consid- 
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ered  by  some  to  be  part  of  a  vowel-pair 
(aliVn,  opiii/on,  sen/or).  The  remain- 
ing times,  when  /  was  coded  as  part  of 
a  consonant  grapheme,  it  also  always 
directly  preceded  a  vowel.  In  all  blit 
16  of  these  cases  it  followed  a  c,  /.  or  s, 
and  usually  (995  times)  it  helped  to 
make  the  sh  sound  (facfal,  vinous,  lus- 
nous.  peiufon,  manj/bn,  dic/fon,  fic- 
liow,  lo/fon).  It  also  helped  to  make 
ihit  zh  sound  51  times  (eroj/bn,  vi.«on, 
fu^jon)  and  the  ch  sound  13  times 
(ques/K)n). 

J.J  also  served  as  a  consonant  {w — 
47  times),  or  as  part  of  a  consonant 
grapheme  {qti  —  k— 27  times;  qii  = 
kw— 191  times;  cqtt  =  kw— 5  times), 
for  a  total  of  270  times,  or  S.6  percent 
of  the  time  that  u  was  found  in  the 
Ifanna  listings.  In  each  case,  the  u 
directly  preceded  a  vowel  (h  =  w: 
s/zave.  s//ite.  jag//ar :  qit  =  k :  bougwet, 
mos<7//ito:  qu  =  kvr:  ^///ack,  ^//ail, 
7«een:  cqu  =:  kw:  ac^/z/ire,  ac^wit). 
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The  Effect  of  Meaning  on  the 
Measurement  of  the  Ability  to 
Auditorially  Discriminate 
Sounds  Contained  in  Words* 

Donald  Nevl-lle 
and 

Barbara  Bucke 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers 

MANY  IMPORTANT  STUDIES  made  dur- 
ing the  last  fortv  years  have  examine  ^ 
the  reiationsliip  between  auditory  dis- 
crimination and  the  skills  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  speech.  Relatively  few  of 
these  have  concerned  themselves  with 
word  meaning  familiarity  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  discrimination  ability, 
which  is  a  major  purpose  of  ths  inves- 
tigation. Some  of  the  more  pertinent 
studies  are  the  following : 

Monroe  (12)  initially  explored  the 
role  of  auditory  discrimination  in  a 
large  sampling  of  young  school  chil- 
dren. She  used  her  own  Diagnostic 
Reading  Examination  as  a  measure 
which  includes  a  word  discrimination 
test  of  20  word  pairs  pronounced  hy 
the  examiner  and  responded  to  as 
"same'*  or  "different."  Monroe  con- 
cluded diat  lack  of  auditory  acuity  due 
to  partial  deafness,  lack  of  jirecision  in 
the  discrimination  of  speech  sounds, 
and  of  die  temporal  sequence  of  sounds 
may  impede  progress  in  reading.  This 
was  later  verified  by  Sclionell  (2(5) 
and  Vernon  (19).  In  other  studies. 
Bond  {1).  Kennedy  (11).  Ewers  ((5), 
and  Johnson  (9)  all  found  positive  re- 

*This  research  is  part  of  the  program  oi 
the  Cliild  Study  Center  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  Research  ovi  Education  and 
Human  Development,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege tor  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
under  a  general  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Development. 
Specific  support  for  this  study  came  from 
the  Biomedical  Sciences  Support  Grant,  No. 
1.505-FR-07087-O1.  Details  and  other  ta- 
hics  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  au- 
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lationsliips  between  ability  in  auditory 
discrimination  and  reading  ability. 

Russell  {14)  compared  the  auditory 
abilities  of  97  first,  second,  and  third 
grade  pupils  with  dicir  ac'iieveinent  in 
spelling.    Six  tests  of  auditory  dis- 
crimination were  given.    Russell  con- 
cluded, "In  general,  tlvi  results  suggest 
that  rather  complex  auditory  abilities 
involving  sound  recognition  in  various 
parts  of  a  word  are  more  closely  re- 
lated to  spelling  ability  than  is  recogni- 
tion of  sounds  of  whole  words  as  in 
"same"-**difTerent**  or  **rhyming  tests.'' 
Wepman  (22)  designed  the  Audi- 
tory Discrimination  Tost  utilizing  40 
pairs  of  like  or  unlike  words  equated 
for  familiarity  and  length.    He  tested 
145  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
and  found  a  positive  correlation  be- 
tween auditory  discrimination  and  in- 
telligence. 

In  the  area  of  speech  discrimination 
tasks,  Templin,  in  1942,  studied  the 
.sound  discrimination  ability  of  children 
in  second  through  sixth  grades  using 
200  items  similar  to  those  in  the 
Travis-Rasmus   Test    {IS),  Vowels 
were  not  included.  Later,  Templin  (17) 
shortened  die  test  to  50  pairs  of  non- 
sense syllables  for  use  with  120  sub- 
jects from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 
Eight  pairs  were  like  and  42  were  un- 
like.   All  of  tlie  sounds  were  conso- 
nants,   consonant   blends,  ^  or  diph- 
thongs.   Among  the  fiadings^were  tio 
statistically  significant  differences  in 
the  sound  discrimination   ability  of 
hoys   and  girls  at   any   age  level. 
Subjects  from  the  nprcr  :,Qciocconomic 
status  groups  received  higher  sound 
discrimination    scores   than  subjects 
from     lower     socioeconomic  status 
groups  at  each  age  level,  but  these  dif- 
ferencees  were  not  always  statistically 
significant.  \Vinit7.  {24),  in  a  study  of 
150  five-year-old  children,  found  no 
significant  differences  in  language  and 
articulation  skills  between  males  and 
females.  ,  , 

Some  studies  of  auditory  discrimina- 
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tion  indicate  that  there  is  a  inatura- 
tional  factor  related  to  the  (ievelopnient 
of  this  ability.  Watts  (20)  stated  that 
the  majority  of  children  of  six  and 
one-hah*  ye«irs  are  capable  of  differen- 
tiating between  the  sounds  of  short 
words  which  are  nearly  alike, 
Myklebust  (7J)  suggested  that  full 
maturity  of  auditory  ability  occurs 
around  seven  years  of  age.  A  inatiini- 
tiohal  factor  in  the  development  of 
auditory  discrimination  was  e.xplored 
by  Schiefelbuscli  and  Lindsey  (15). 
They  found  second  grade  children  su- 
perior over  first  grade  children  in  (lis- 
criminating  rhymes,  initial  sounds,  and 
fiail  sounds.  Bradford  (2),  in  a  study 
of  spelling  readiness  among  first  and 
second  grade  pup'Is,  concluded  th.at  th** 
ability  to  discriminate  speech  sounds 
is  a  development  skill.  Wepman  (22) 
te.sted  156  first  and  second  grade  chil- 
dren with  the  \yepinan  Auditory  Dis- 
crimination Test,  and  stated  that  there 
is  a  developmental  nature  to  the  proc- 
ess of  discrimination. 

Christine  and  Christine  (4)  used  the 
Wepman  Auditory  Discrimination 
Test  with  children  who  were  good 
readers  from  grades  one.  two.  and 
three :  primary  grade  children  reading 
below  grade  level :  and  a  group  of  chil- 
dren with  functional  articulation  diffi- 
culties. It  was  conclu  ^  that  faulty 
auditory  discrimination  is  a  causa- 
tive factor  in  both  reading  retardation 
and  functional  articulatory  problems 
iiinong  cliihireii  in  the  primary  grades. 
Wilson  {23)  used  the  Wepman  Test 
and  compared  auditory  discrimination 
in  120  hrigJit.  average,  and  dull  chil- 
dren ages  six  to  nine  whose  iq\s 
ranged  from  63-136.  She  concluded 
that  brighter  and  older  children  are 
better  in  auditory  discrimination  than 
duller  and  younger  children.  Cb.rk 
and  Rich;ird  (5)  asse.>sed  auditory 
disc.'imination  ability  in  economically 
disadvantaged  and  iiondJ'^advantaged 
preschool  children  using  the  Wepnuui 
They  concluded  that  preschool 
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economical  l\  disadvantaged  children 
e.xhibit  bignificaiit  deficiencies  in  audi-> 
tory  discrimination  ability  when  com- 
pared to  a  nondibadvantaged  group. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  Telationship 
between  sex  and  errors. 

Ihittoii  and  Weaver  (S)  wondered 
whether  wore'  intelligibility  were  asso- 
ciated with  word  familiarity.   The  15 
leabt  familiar  and  15  most  familiar 
words  of  the  Phonetically  Balanced 
W-22  list,  Hirsch  et  al  (7),  were  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  53  public  school 
children  from  kindergarten  to  twelfth 
grades.    Words  were  pronounced  at 
random  by  the  examiner,  the  listener 
repeated  the  word,  and  the  response 
was  recorded.    It  was  concluded  that 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  as  seen  in  fa- 
miliarity, does  affect  recognition  as 
well     as     auditory  discrimination. 
Budoff  and  Qiiinlan  (3)  tested  56  sec- 
ond grade  children  from  nonprofes- 
5ional  homes.     Meaningful  stimulus 
words  were  presented  visually  and  or- 
ally,   ft  was  concluded  that  the  word 
pairb  presented  orally  were  learned 
>ooner  and  more  easily  than  the  visu- 
ally presented  pairs,  ifatz  (10)  used 
the  Wepman  Auditory  Discrimination 
Tci>t  with  72  normal  *  and  retarded 
readers  in  grades  two,  four,  and  six. 
The  subjects  were  Negro  males  from 
lower     sociCeconomic  backgrounds. 
F'-iigli.sh  and  Hebrew  word  pairs  were 
ll^ed  in  both  visual  and  auditory  dis- 
crimination tasks     It  was  found  that 
perceptual  skills  and  stiinukis  familiar- 
ity factors  play  a  role  in  children's  vi- 
sual vind  auditory  discrimination  per- 
formance. 

From  the  foregoing  studies,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  concluded : 

\  Lack  of  auditory  ability  may  impede 
pr  \rcss  in  readir  g  and  be  a  causative  factor 
in  \  jading  (iisabiiity. 

2  Faulty  auditory  discrimination  is  a 
rausative  factor  in  functional  articulatory 
problems  among  children  in  the  primary 
grades. 

3.  Auditory  abilities  of  sounds  in  various 
parts  of  a  word  are  more  related  to  spelling 
tlum  recognition  of  sounds  of  whole  words, 
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4.  There  is  a  correlation  between  aiidiiory 
discrimination  and  intelligfnu-,  with  br'«hi*»r 
childr^ii  king  hcUcr  hi  aiuUiory  discrimina- 
tion tlian  dulWr  cliildrciK 

5.  There  is  a  devclopnicntnl  or  aiuiiira 
tional  facior  related  to  andiiory  discriniina- 
lioh  skills.  . 

6.  Tlicrc  arc  no  statisticalK  siRmficant 
diilercncesJn  the  sound  discrinunation  abi! 
iiy  of  boi'S  and  girls. 

7.  Ecoaomically  disadvantaged  children 
exhibit  more  deficiencies  in  andiior>  discrim- 
ination ability  than  non^iisadvantaged  chil- 
drcii. .  ^ 

8.  The  meaning  of  a  word  does  aftect  rec- 
ognition as  well  as  auditur>  discrimination. 

Description  of  instruments 
-Because  of  its  widespread  clinical 
use,  the  Wepnian  Test  of  Auditory 
Discrimination  was  chosen  as  a  model 
for  this  study.  The  Wepniau  Test 
consists  of  40  word  \y^\v%  equated  for 
sound  and  length,  selected  and 
matched  for  familiarity  from  the 
Lori^e-Thorndike  Teachers  Word 
Book  of  30,000  Words  (1044).  The 
test  measures  only  tiie  ahility  to  <lis- 
criminate  accurately  hetween  word 
pairs,  some  of  which  arc  the  *'^aine" 
and  some  of  whicli  are  *MifYerent  "  A 
test-retest  reliability  of  -f-  Ql  " 
109)  was  reported  in  the  manual 

This  s.tudy  has  replicated  he  same 
sounds  as  Wepmaii  in  both  word  pairs 
and  nonsense  word  pairs.  Because 
word  familiarity  was  a  major  consider- 
aiu#n.  only  words  foimd  in  lists  A  \.  A. 
or  beiow  20  rating  were  selected  fmm 
Lorgc-Thorndike's  Teachers  Word 
Book  of  30.000  Words.  Thirty-seven 
word  pair-  \\(*ro  ecjualed  in  sound  and 
length  witli  V  nonsense  word  pairs, 
snch  as  riib-rafj,  fuh-Utn.  .ind  pas.<:- 
patU,  dass  dath.  Soi:r:ds  were 
matched  according  to  the  maturational 
ie\ei  at  \\\uJ\  a  child  learns  die  soun<l 
or  example,  "d"  and  "h"  are  .<c- 
qnired  at  one  age  level,  while  "k"  and 
**p"  are  acquired  at  a  later  age  level  in 
normal  speech  dc\eU)pm(nt.  Xone  of 
the  nonsense  word  pnirh  were  found  in 
Webster's  ^'civ  World  Putionary  of 
the  American  Lanftmtje  and.  therefore, 
^"•"re  considered  lo  l)e  nonnieaningful. 
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The  word  pairs  and  nonsense  word 
pairb  were  recorded  on  separate  tapes 
i)y  a  ([ualified  speech  therapist. 
Simple  direcliuui  uidi  three  examples 
each  of  word  and  nun^eube  pairs  were 
given,  and  the  time  between  each  test 
l>air  wa^  etpiall}  spaced.  The  child 
was  asked  to  respond  verbally  same  or 
difjcrt  nt  to  all  the  pairs. 

Procedure 
Since  it  had  already  been  decided 
that  it  v/ould  be  desirable  to  compare 
performances  on  the  auditory  discrimi- 
nation instruments  by  sex,  grade,  and 
socioeconomic  level,  these  were  the 
major  criteria  which  determined  the 
popiilaiioii.    First,  schools  which  rep- 
resented   economically   deprived  and 
iioiideprived  populations  were  selected 
from  a  semirural  school  system  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee.   The  criteria  for  judg- 
ing the  deprived  and  iioiideprived  pop- 
ulations consisted  of  the  opinions  of 
system    supervisory    personnel,  and 
whedier  or  not  a    :hool  qualified  for 
substantial  funds  under  Title  1  of  the 
l-Ueiiieiiiary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  19o6.    Because  of  the  size  of 
first  and  second  grade  populations,  it 
was  necessary  to  select  two  deprived 
schools  and  one  iioiideprived.  The 
next  step  was  to  randomly  select  fonr- 
leeii  pupils  to  represent  each  of  the 
variables.    Table  1  illustrates  the  re- 
sulting groups. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of 
orck-r  of  presentation,  a  counterbal- 
anced experimental  procedure  was 
used.  Each  of  the  groups  were  ran- 
domly divided  into  two  groups  of 
seveii,  and  these  groups  were  ran- 
domly assigned  to  differing  orders  of 
presentation.  One  group  was  given 
the  words  first,  immediately  followed 
by  the  nonsense  words.  The  odier 
group  was  given  the  nonsense  words 
tir.^t.  iin!iie(iiatei>  followed  by  the 
words.  Ill  each  instance,  die  sliniuhis 
W  IS  presented  on  identical  audiotapes 
and  responses  recorded  by  a  gnidnate 
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stmlcnl  wUu  had  Ijeeii  .sjivcn  bpccial 
training  in  die  proculnrc  tu  Ijc  u^ttl  in 
tiiis  Study. 

Results 

Data  were  analyzed  by  an  ana]\si.> 
of  variance  computer  program.  The 
program  was  designed  to  handle  re 
peated  measures  on  the  same  Mibjcctb. 

The  first  analysii>  resulted  in  two 
significant  main  effects  F  ratiub,  grade 
(age)  and  words;  and  two  significant 
side  effects  P  ratio  word^^order.  and 
wordsyage/order.  The  mean  for  num- 
ber of  responses  correct  on  words  and 
nonsense  words  coni!>ined  for  grade 
two  children  (x=::3l.4)  was  signifi- 
oantly  higher  than  for  grade  one  chil- 
dren (x  =  28.7).  The  mean  ninnber 
of  correct  responses  on  the  words 
(x  =  31.8)  was  significantly  liiglier 
than  the  mean  of  correct  espouses  on 
nonsense  words  (x  28./). 

The  first  analysis  oi  variance  was 
followed  by  two  simple  analyses  of 
variance.  In  the  latter  analy5is.  grade 
one  aiul  grade  two  were  treated  sepa- 
rately. As  expected,  the  mean  number 
of  right  responses  on  the  words  ex- 
ceeded that  on  the  nimsense  words. 
Also,  there  was  a  significant  interac- 
tion between  words — nonsense  and 
order  of  presentation. 

hi  order  to  examine  the  significant 
interaction  results.  /  tests  were  used. 
From  Table  I  it  is  noted  that  in  grade- 
one  all  results  were  significant,  except 
in  the  instance  where  words  were 
gi\en  first  and  nuiiben^e  t;ivcn  secoiul. 
One  conclusion,  then,  is  that  order  is  a 
significant  varial^le.  In  both  relative 
conipariM>n,s  tlk  children  performed  in 
a  sitperiof  fashion  on  the  stimuli  which 
were  given  second.  W  urdb-.sccontl 
were  superior  to  \vords-f.r>t  and  non- 
sense-second were  superior  to  non- 
sens'»-fir5t.  In  general.  ho\\e\er,  the 
influence  of  the  order -of  presentation 
variable  was  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  influe  ice  of  the  meaning 
\)  over  the  nonsense  variable. 
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In  all  comparisons  except  one,  the  sub- 
jtoti>  reb|M>iide(l  correct  Iv  to  iiioro 
words  than  they  did  to  nonsense 
words. 

The  results  for  second  grade  were 
not  greatly  different  from  those  for 
first  grade,  .\gaiii,  the  subjects  got 
higli'^r  bcorcb  on  words  than  they  did 
oil  the  iiuiisen.^e  wordb.  While  tlie 
urdei  variable  bliowed  a  significant  inr 
flueiice  on  the  nun  ben  be  words,  how- 
ex  er.  it  was  not  bignificant  for  the 
wordb.  It  may  be  that  there  was  in- 
Mifiicient  ceiling  on  the  word  task,  and 
that  for  this  rea.son  order  had  no  sig- 
niticaiit  effect  un  the  Mibject'b  perform- 
ance on  the  word  tasks. 


Table  1.  Results  of  /  tests  for  Grade  One 


Comparison 

Mean 

Words— first 

28.929 

4.096 

Words— second 

32214 

Nonsense — first 

25.143 

4.319 

Nonsense — second 

28.607 

Words— first 

28.929 

4.721 

Nonsense- 

25.143 

Words— se^»^^d 

22.214 

4.498 

Nonsense — second 

25.607 

Words— first 

28.929 

.402 

Nonsense — Second 

28.607  * 

Words— second 

32.214 

Nonsense — first 

25.143 

8.817 

*  Usinjr  50  di,  the  t  value  at  the  .0*  level  is 
2.68  and  at  the  .05  level  is  2.01. 


Conclusions 
From  these  results,  the  following 
was  concluded : 

1  Second  grade  children  performed  better 
on  tl'.is  anditqry  discrimination  task  than  did 
f:rst  «rade  children. 

2.  The  meaningftilness  of  the  stimulus 
greatly  iiUbiei.  es  tlie  anditory  discrimination 
performance  of  the  child.  Thus,  when  one 
nses  a  pre-  and  post-€inditory  discrmiination 
measure,  a  ^^gniflcant  impr  vement  might 
occur  as  a  result  of  improved  auditory  dis- 
erir  ination  'or  as  a  result  of  an  expanded 
au  iitory  vocabulary. 

3  Sex  wa'i  not  a  significant  factor  in  this 
.uditory  di"<crimination  task.  Boys  and  girls 
performed  equally  well  on  the  testing  instru- 

4  The  socioeconomic  level  of  the  two 
grouns  did  not  significantly  influence  their 
perK..mance  on  this  measure.    In  fact,  the 
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nondeprivcd  poimlation  had  a  mean  score  of 
only  ,1.2  correct  responses  liigher  timn  f.iat 
of  the  deprived  population.  In  li«l»t  uf  4>ther 
studies,  this  result  is  very  siiri>r!j»Jng  tu  tht 
experimenters,  and  it  is  hoped  this  experi- 
ment will  be  replicated  in  order  to  confirm 
this  unprcdici ed  result . 
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Utility  of  Vowel  Digraph 

Generalizations  in  Grades  One 

Through  Six 

Mri.DRr.M  H.\KT  Bailey 
Xurtli\\c>tcrn  l.otiisiana  State  College 

PMONK  (j:;<jh^w(\u/.ATioNS  liave  long 
played  an  iinptWtant  role  in  reading  in- 
jjtrviction  in  the  elementary  school.. 
Xnnierous  atitlior.s  of  textbooks  in  the 
teac!iini(  of  reading  recommend  that 
phonic  gencrali;^ation,s  be  included  in 
the  reading  program,  and  most  basal 
reading  .serie.^  ii  elude  phonic  general- 
izations in  the  in>trticlional  program. 
Of  all  the  recomnvMided  phonic  gener- 
ali/ation.s.  por>sibl\  il.e  generalization 
wbicli  IS  mo.st  widely  known  and  most 
often  tauglit  ib  the  vowel  digraph  gen- 
eralization— the  generalization  coni- 
monl\  stated.  "'When  two  vowels  are 
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side  by  side,  usually  tlic  lung  sound  of 
the  first  vowel  is  heard  and  the  .second 
vowel  is  silent/'  or,  in  inan\  fir^t  and 
second  grade  classrooms,  ''When  twu 
vowels  go  walking,  the  first  une  docs 
the  talking/* 

Despite  such  wide  and  tinie-honortd 
acceptance,  little  research  on  the  use- 
fulness of -the  vowel  digraph  general- 
ization had  been  reported  priur  tu 
when  two  studies,  hv  Cl\nier 
(5),  and  Burrows  and  Lourie  (/), 
were  pubhshed.  Cl\nicr  reported  die 
results  of  an  investigation  of  die  ulilit\ 
of  forty-five  selected  phonic  general Iai- 
tions  in  the  primary  grades,  one  of 
which  was  the  vowel  digraph  general- 
ization, and  concluded  that  many  gen- 
eralizations were  found  to  possess 
limited  value.  Special  attention  wa^  di- 
rected by  Clynier  to  the  Miwd  digraph 
geiieiralization,  which  wa.-^  found  to 
possess  only  fort\  fuc  .teiceiit  utilit\ 
in  diat  study,  liurruws  ar  I  Louue 
('/)  explored  the  relial.iliiy  of  unl>  one 
phonic  generali/.ation.  the  \o\vei  di- 
graph rule,  and  found  that  oii!>  tliir- 
ty  nine  percent  of  the  uord:^  iiuc.>>ti- 
gatcd  in  that  sUwh  fol!  u\ed  the  rule. 

Recent  studies  uii  phonic  gencrali/a- 
tions  by  Bailey  (2),  Einaiu  (6),  and 
Bnrnieister  {3)  ha\e  also  reported, 
widiout  exception,  faiiure  uX  the  vt>v\el 
digraph  gencrah'zation  to  i>e  usefih. 
Bailey  rej^orted  ^llding^  of  tliiri\-h>tir 
perceiit  utility,  Enians,  eighteen  per- 
cent utilit},  and  BiiriiKi^ter  catego- 
rized tlie  gciRraluatiou  as  one  found 
to  pos>essonl\  limited  u.sefulnc.x^j. 

Pur  looses.  Tlie  purpo^eh  of  the  pres- 
ent ^tiid)  were  U)  Ij  in\e5tigate  tlie 
o\endl  utilitv  of  tiie  \u\vel  digra^jh 
generalisation  v\heii  applied  to  a  li.-^t  of 
words  representative  of  worch  met  by 
children  in  reading  instruction  in 
grades  (5ne  through  si\.  2)  determine 
the  utility  of  ail  po^^ible  ^ubgnnif*^  of 
adjacent  vowelb  (aa.  ac.  ai,  ao.  an.  ai. 
PC.  etc.),  and  .3)  explore  the  po.>ftihiI:- 
t'es  of  evolv'-^g  new  \oweI  digraph 
cr^pralizations  diat  would  apply  to 
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large  number^  of  words  and  possess 
high  percentages  of  utility. 

Procedure.  The  vowel  digraph  gen- 
eralization, ordinarily  stated,  **Wlien 
two  \ov*els  are  i>ide  by  side,  usually 
the  long  sound  of  the  first  vowel  is 
heard  and  the  second  vowel  is  silent," 
wab  applied  to  a  word  list  collected  in 
a  previous  i>tud\  by  Bailey  (/).  The 
original  word  li>t  consisted  of  the  en- 
tile vocabularies  of  eight  basal  reading 
^erif^s.  grades  one  through  six,  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  during  or 
aince  1960,  and  wa^  pronounced,  for 
pui|A).^es  of  the  present  investigation, 
reiAiv.sentative  i>f  words  met  by  cliil- 
t'reii  in  reading  in  grades  one  through 
Six. 

7'lie  vowel  letters  «,  e,  i,  o,  and  u 
on!}  were  investigated,  and  IPcbster^s 
Xeik.'  Colleyiate  Dictionary  (7)  was 
Used  as  the  dictiiMiary  of  authority  for 
the  pronunciation  and  svllabic  division 
of  all  words  considered  in  the  study. 
Ill  c\er\  instance,  onl\  the  first-listed 
I>njnunciatioii  was  recorded. 

Percentage  of  utilit\  for  the  original 
\o\\cl  digraph  generali;{ation  was  coni- 
l>utcd  h;  di\iding  the  toud  nu.nber 
of  incident.s  which  conformed  to  the 
generali/ation  by  the  total  number  of 
incitlents  iine.stigated.  Likewise,  per- 
centage:5  of  utilit\  fo'-  the  twenty-five 
.subgrtHtps  of  adjacent  \owel  combina- 
tiuiw  were  computed  in  die  same  man- 
ner. 

Results,  When  the  original  vowel  dir 
graph  generali/ation  was  applied  to  the 
list  of  \50Ct  words  containing  adjacem 
\u^\el  incidents,  400  words  conformed 
to  tlie  general iza lion  and  1016  words 
Acre  cxceptitHi.s.  resulting  in  an  overall 
utilitx  of  only  thirty-three  percent. 
'I'able  1  presei  ts  the  results. 

Data  obtaii  ed  from  the  analysis  of 
eacli  of  the  tv\ent\'five  subgroups  of 
<i(ljcaent  \tn\(l  combinations  are  pio- 
.sented  in  Taole  2.  Only  four  sub- 
group^  were  found  to  have  a  percentage 
of  utility  above  fif.'y  percent:  ai,  ca,  ec, 
and  oa,   Freq^iency  of  occurrence  in 
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Table  1 

Utility  of  the  Original  Vowel  Digraph  Generalization* 


1506 


Number  of  Incidents             Number  of                         Numb^  of  ^'J'^'l^^^^^ 
Investigated  Conformations  Exceprjs  of  C/^i/iQ' 


490  (paint)**  1016  (been)*  33 


♦When  two  vowels  are  side  by  bide,  usually  the  long  sound  of  the  f^rst  vowel  k  heard 
'-^xSlfsT^^^^^  conforn.ed  or  .ere  exceptions  to  the  generalization 


Table  2 

Utilitv  01  the  Vowel  Digraph  Generalization  When  Applied  to 
Twenty-five  Adjacent  Vowel  Combination 


Adjacent' 
Vmvel^ 
Conibinations 


Number  of 
Incidents 
Investigated 


Number 

"I  . 

Conformations 


Number 

of. 

Exceptions 


Percentage 
of 
Utility 


aa 

I 

0 

ac 

1 

0 

ai 

118 

84  (bait)* 

ao 

0 

0 

au 

45 

0 

ea 

252 

141  (peacii) 

ec 

166 

145  (cheek) 

ei 

30 

9  (ceiling) 

CO 

13 

1  (ncople) 

eu 

4 

0 

la 

45 

0 

ie 
Vi 

86 

6  (lie) 

1 

0 

10 

178 

0 

iu 

7 

0 

oa 

66 

63  (road)* 

oe 

12 

5  (toe) 

01 

43 

0 

00 

124 

2  (door) 

ou 

185 

17  (four) 

tia 

38 

0 

ue 

38 

12  (continue) 

ui 

50 

5  (nui^ance) 

uo 

2 

0 

uu 

1 

0 

Totals  25 

1506 
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1  (ba?aar)* 
1  (phaeton) 
34  (air) 
0 

45  (caught) 
111  (pear) 
21  (been) 
21  (freight) 
12  (geography) 
4  (museum) 
45  (giant) 
80  (friend) 

1  (taxiing) 
178  (union)* 

7  (aquarium) 
3  (cupboard) 
7  (shoe) 
43  (boil) 
122  (cool) 
168  (fought) 
38  (equal) 
26  (fuel) 
45  (ruin) 

2  (buoy) 

1  (vacuum) 
1016 


0 
0 
71 
0 
0 
36 
87 
30 
8 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
95 
42 
0 
2 
9 
0 
32 
10 
0 
0 
33 


♦Examples  of  words  that  confurined      were  exceptions  to  the  generalization 


each  of  tlicsc  four  Mihgroups  w«is  con- 
sidered sufficiently  high  to  wan  ant 
furtiicr  investigation. 

[n  an  attempt  to  determine  the  poh- 
sibihty  of  formulating  new  \u\\el  di- 
grapli  generalization.,  diat  wo  »d  i)ro\e 
useful  to  children  in  grades  one 
through  six,  two  new  generali/aiiuns 
were  formulated  and  in\ebtigatcd. 
^^'^aniinjition  of  Table  3  revcalb  that  a 
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generalization  Suited.  "When  two  vow- 
el:, ar^  >ide  by  side,  usually  only  one 
\()wel  sound  is  heard."  was  foinid  to 
lio.ssess  a  high  utility  of  ninety-two 
percent.  The  second  newly  formulated 
\owcl  digrai)h  generalization,  "When 
ai.  cii,  cr.  ir  oa  is  found  in  a  word, 
usuallv  only  the  long  sound  of  the  first 
\owei  is  heard."  was  applicable  to  602 
wor(l^.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
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Tabic  3 

New  Vowe!  Digraph  Generalizations 
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Neiu 
Generalizations 


When  two  vowels  arc  side 
by  si/'e^uslially  only 
one  owel-sound  is  heard. 
Whcii  ai,  ea,  tv,  or  oa 
is  found  in  a  word, 
usually  only  the  long 
sound  of  the  first 
vowel  is  heard. 


Number  of  "' 
Incidents       Number  of 
I nvestitjated  Conformations 


Number  of 
Exceptions 


Percentage 
of  Utility 


1506 
602 


1381  (juice)*       125  (idea)* 


433  (pail), 
(bead) 
(fed) 
(goat) 


169  (pair) 
(steak) 
(been) 
(cupboard) 


92 


72 


*  Examples  of  words  that  conformed  or  were  exceptions  to  the  generalization. 


words  conformed  to  the  generalization 
and  169  words  were  exceptionb.  yield- 
ing a  percentage  of  ntility  of  se\enty- 
two  percent. 

Although  no  attempts  were  made  in 
the  present  -^tud>  iu  investigate  the 
possibih'ticc*  uf  rcwurdiug  restricting, 
or  fornudating  ncu  gcncrali/atiunb  rcl- 
ati\e  to  adjacciit  \tn\el  LundjinatiuMb 
that  yielded  luw  perccnlage.^  of  ntilit\, 
it  shouid  be  noted  that  Table  1  rcvealb 
Hie  following  adjacent  \o\vel  bub- 
gronps.  with  low  percentages  of  n til  it} 
and  high  frciiULncic^  of  occnrrci  ce. 
that  presented  definite  and  conM.stent 
patterns  in  regard  to  excej^tionb;  au, 
la,  to,  oi,  00,  ou.  and  ua.  MopefnIIy. 
children  shui  M  learn  to  recogni/.c  ol 
and  ou  ab  diphtliungb  and.  t»nib.  elimi- 
nate anv  need  fur  appl}ing  vowel  di* 
graph  general izationb  when  oi  antl  ou 
are  met  in  word  anaHbis.  IJkewisc. 
00  was  found  to  Ubiiall}  lia\e  itb  own 
distinctive  sonnds.  as  iti  foot  and  cool, 
au  nearly  alua\i>  had  the  bonnd  th- 
cnniliex  o  (o).  a,s  in  lauijht,  io  w^b 
iLsnall}  funiul  in  the  phunugrajiib  tioa 
and  sion  and  tutn  ua.s  pujiionnccil  ab 
short  as  in  zacufioti  and  pcrmissiun, 
and  when  ia  ^nd  ua  uuc  funnd  within 
words,  nsiiall>  both  \ovtl  Mjund.^  were 
heard  se])arattK.  ab  in  and  ac 

tual.  Furthermore,  rc-ulta  of  the  prcb- 
cnt  sti:dy  revea!  thitt  the'  value  of 
vowel  digraph  gen^  nili/aticjus  wunld 
'^reatly  enhanced  elementary 
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bchuul  chiKlren  albo  learn  that  vowel 
boundb  arc  altered  when  followed  by 
the  letter  r.  ab  in  heard  and  fair. 

Conclusions 

Children  in  grades  one  thrciigh  *ix 
bhouhl  gain  help  m  word  analysis  if 
tlic}  luulerbtand  that  wiien  two  vowels 
are  tt)getlicr  in  a  word,  only  one  vowel 
>uimd  ib  iiMialK  recorded.  The  fol- 
low ing  generali/atiyn  might  well  Le  tlie 
first  developed  b}  children  regarding 
vowel  digraphs,  fur  it  is  basic  and  un- 
derlies uthcr.  more  specific  phunic  gen- 
erali/catiuns :  ''When  two  vowels  are 
bide  bv  bide,  tisiially  only  one  vowel 
sound  is  heard." 

Rebultb  of  the  present  investigation 
indicate  that  the  following,  niure  spe- 
cific phunic  gtneralizatiuii  bhuidd  albO 
pro\e  u>eful  tc  children  in  word  «nal}- 
si:>:  "When  ai,  ca,  cc.  or  oa  is  found  in 
a  word,  iisiiallv  unlv  the  long  soimd  of 
the  first  vowel  is  heard." 

The  value  of  the  newly  formulated 
vtjw  el  digraph  generali/jatioub  shuiild 
be  enhanced  b}'  ^ilTordmg  children  in 
the  elenientar}  grades  the  opporttmi- 
ties  to  learn  that  I )  oi  and  ou  are 
dij>hthongs.  2)  oo  usual!}'  has  its  own 
dlNtinctive  .rounds,  3)  au  nearl}  alvva}s 
lia^  the  bame  suund  as  a  in  call  and 
ra::,  4)  io  is  usually  found  in  the 
phoiu^gtanis  liou  and  siou  and  then  is 
prunuuneed  as  short  u,  and  5)  when  ia 
and  ua  are  found  in  words,  usually 
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bolli  vowel  soniuK  arc  heard  bcpa- 
rately.  Children  should  he  ided  albo 
in  word  analysis  hy  the  knowledge  that 
the  sounds  of  vowt!  digraphs  ore  usu- 
ally affected  by  the  ccMibunantt>  that  fol- 
low, notably  r  following  a  vowel  di- 
graph. 

Finally,  c?.  e  should  he  taken  to  as- 
sist children  in  th*  de\elopnient  of  flex- 
ibility- in  the  UhC  uf  all  phunic  general- 
izations. 
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A  FEW  YKARS  AGO  wQ  l)Cga:i  to  c.xplore 
the  usefulness  of  an  ih.m  1050  av  com- 
puter terminal  for  studying  initial 
reading  instruction.*   This  is  a  report 

*Thanks  are  due  to  the  Kettering  Founda- 
tion and  the  Field  Foundation  for  their  gen- 
Q    us  support  of  this  work. 
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of  thre^  brief  studies  we  carried  out 
w  ith  four-}  ear-old  children  in  the 
course  uf  our  explorations.  Our  data 
concern  sex  difTerences  in  relation  to 
iliiTerenceb  in  .socioeconomic  status  and 
learning  materials. 

Kcjuipment  and  materials 

The  1050  AV  loukb  externally  like  a 
tvptwriter  on  a  desk  and,  in  fact,  can 
be  used  as  a  typewriter.  It  can  send 
ard  receive  information  from  the  com- 
puter which  can  record,  store,  and 
transmit  large  amounts  of  information. 
In  a  CAI  system,  this  information  can 
be  learning  materials,  student  respon- 
beb,  and  iubtructors  directions  about 
how  these  should  be  arranged.  The 
material  in  this  case  was  a  word  or  let- 
ter for  each  key.  plus  the  directions  to 
print  that  word  or  letter,  and  direc- 
tions to  the  attached  tape  recorder  and 
slide  projector  to  play  a  certain  section 
of  the  tape  and  show  certain  slides. 
The  taj^e  reco  li^r  and  projector  were 
inside  the  1050,  *.nd  the  slide  image? 
appeared  on  a  screen  to  the  left  of  the 
keyboard. 

The  1050,  along  with  a  chair  for  the 
child  and  a  chair  lor  the  proctor,  were 
the  only  furnishing'^  used.  The  room 
was  carpeted  and  had  full  length 
drapes  on  ?!:ree  walls.  The  fourth 
wall  haci  .wo  doors  and  a  one-way 
mirror.  The  conq)Uter  was  at  the 
Floiida  State  University  ca  center  in 
Talluhassee,  several  hundred  miles 
away.  We  were  connected  by  data- 
phone. 

The  system  is  arranged  as  follows: 
1  )  input  to  the  computer  is  typed  on 
the  1050.  2)  A  signal  called  an  eob 
(end  of  block)  is  given  the  computer 
to  receive  this  information  and  proceed 
as  programed— at  this  point  the  1050 
keyboard  is  locke<l  and  no  more  infor- 
mavon  can  be  pu*  in.  A  light,  the 
^'proceed"  light,  is  out  during  this 
state.  3)  The  computer  then  executes 
Its  inj-tructioiis  and  an\  information 
response  programed  is  typed  out  on 
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the  1030  and/or  slides  are  shown 
aiid/oi  taped  messages  are  played.  4) 
The  proceed  light  coi.iCh  on  again  and 
the  1050  IS  set  to  receive  more  infor- 
mation. 

In  our  studies,  the  children  initiated 
the  sequence  whenever  they  pressed  or 
struck  a  key  on  the  kcyhoard.  The 
proctor  then  used  a  remote  hntton  to 
send  the  Koit  signal,  whereu|/On  by  di- 
rection o'  the  computer  1 )  the  word 
correspondiiig  to  the  key  struck  ap- 
peared on  the  screei:  in  black  and 
white  print.  2)  the  tape  recorder  said 
the  word  twice,  and  then  3)  a  picture 
corresponding  to  the  wc . d  wa^  shown 
— if  the  word  was  not  a  concrete  noun, 
an  abstraction  was  shown  (e.g..  a 
green  circle  with  a  yellow  dot  in  the 
c<MUer  was  ined  with  the  word  here). 
When  letters  rather  than  words  were 
used,  the  "pictures"  were  abstract  de- 
signs huih  around  the  letters.  The 
word  or  letter  was  nho  pasted  on  the 
key.  Sessioi\s  so  arrai»ged  were  called 
exploration  Sv-ssions.  Table  I  shows 
this  sequence  of  machine  and  jnipil  ac- 
tivities. 
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mission,  md  our  carousel  projector 
jammed  often.  Coupled  with  other 
breakciowns,  the  result  was  an  ineffec- 
tive learning  environment.  Tlie  fact 
that  the  children  learned  anything  is 
evidence  that  this  sort  of  machine  sys- 
tein— as  opposed  tu  this  pariiciilar  one 
— is  conducive  to  learnin  f  among 
luur-year-oid  deprived  childr  n. 

To  nvasure  learning,  thf  program 
wab  cl^jiged  so  that  first  the  tape  re- 
corder said  a  word  and  the  projector 
showed  the  word.  The  child  was  told 
to  find  the  key  for  that  word.  If  he 
struck  the  correct  key,  the  machine 
said  he  was  correct,  showed  the  picture 
of  the  word,  and  presented  another 
word  If  he  pushed  an  incorrect  key, 
the  machme  either  did  nothing,  or  said 
'*try  again"  and  repeated  the  word.  It 
is  from  this  matching  or  recognition 
tiiSk  that  most  of  onr  data  co'Me 

Ustially  the  children  came  to  the 
center  in  a  small  group  of  four  to 
eight.  Dtiring  their  first  day  they 
uere  .slujwn  the  machine  in  a  group, 
and  each  had  a  turn  to  make  it  work 
while  the  others  watched.    After  this 


Tabic  1 

The  Sequence  of  Events  During  a  Child's  Exploration  of  the  Keyboard 


Step 


Event 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
Ck 
7. 

a 


Child  presses  any  exposed  key. 
.  Proctor  enters  eob. 
P  occcd  light  goes  off. 

Computer  processes  input  and  directs  lOSOhow  to  respond. 
Scroen  sliows  the  word  on  t!ic  key  that  was  pressed. 
Tape  recorder  says  the  word  twice. 
Proceed  light  comes  on. 
Sequence  is  repeated. 


This  se(|uence  took  from  5"-40" 
^  with  a  mode  of  about  1 5"  which  is 
just  too  slow  for  young  children  when 
both  input  and  output  are  brief. 
Later,  in  learning  when  the  material 
transmitted  is  more  substantial,  thi.s 
delay  would  be  much  le^^s  important. 
We  should  add  that  working  over 
telephone  produces  problems,  e.g., 
thunderstorms  anywhere  between  the 
computer  can  s|K)il  trans- 
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initial  orientatjon,  each  child  had  a 
d'lily  period  of  up  to  ten  minutes  to 
\/ork  the  niachine.  Only  the  proctor 
.s  iting  ofif  and  behind  tlie  child  was  in 
tl  e  room.  The  proctor  said  nothing. 
X  j  chikl  was  retpiired  to  do  anything 
except  leave  the  room  after  ten  min- 
utts.  The  children  were  free  to  leave 
early  (but  not  return  until  the  next 
day ),  to  do  a  lot,  to  do  a  little,  or  to  do 
nothing  both  during  the  exploration 
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sessions  and  during  lest  times.  Our 
general  Stvlc  of  procedure  \va^  based 
on  that  of  O.  K.  Moore  al- 
ihougli  our  machine  was  a  i>it  differ- 
ent. 

Experiment  1 

Tlic  puri)Ose  of  this  cxperimeni  \va^ 
to  explore  a  n^-xhine  variable  that 
turned  out  to  be  irrelevant.  In  -^pite  of 
this,  some  results  of  interest  were  ob- 
tained. On  seven  consecutive  week- 
days, 16  four-  and  five-year-old  chil- 
dren feight  Negro  girls  ^^evon  Negro 
boys,  and  oue  Capcasian  boy)  were 
brought  from  a  day  care  center  to  the 
CAi  center  for  about  two  hours  ui 
groups  of  eig/t  (four  boys  and  fom 
girls;.  The  Luaiicial  criteria  for  eii- 
rollme:u  i;i  tlie  day  care  ireuter  made  it 
clear  Uiat  these  children  came  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds 

All  but  eleven  keys  of  the  keyboard 
were  masked,  as  ueie  all  other  fea- 
tures of  the  keyboard  e.sccpi  th<-  pro- 
ceed light,  which  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  placed  directly  behind  and  above 
the  keys  at  eye  level  (even  so,  most 

Tabic  2 
Results  of  Exptr'micnt  1 


chil.lreu  ignored  it  at  first).  It  was  so 
arranged  that  e^ch  key  represented  a 
word,  and  the  machine  fiiuctioncd  as 
described  al)(  vc.  The  words  used 
were  cat.  type.  ye/,  fish,  here, 
cat.  no.  boy.'dog. 

The  subjects  followed  a  program  of 
six  exploratory  ses.^ions,  with  a  n^axi- 


nnuu  length  of  ten  minutes.  On  the 
>e\enth  (lay,  after  two  muuuei  of  ex- 
ploration, the  maldiing  task  was  pre- 
sented. 

Results.  Some  children  explored 
the  keyboard  \igorously,  some  made 
few  aueuipts.  Certain  keys  \ver'» 
struck  more  often  than  others.  Table 
2  shows  the  data  for  each  subject  or- 
dered by  score  oi5  the  matching  task. 
There  is  a  clear  difYcrcuce  in  favor  of 
the  bovs  on  matching  (Mann-Whitney 
\J-\2\  p<.02).  Both  age  and 
amount  of  activity  during  exploration 
are  related  to  these  scores  (rho  =  0.49, 
p<.03  and  rho  =  0.47.  p<.05  respec- 
tively), but  bear  no  very  evident  re- 
lation to  each  other  (rho  =  0.33, 
p>.05). 


Subject  Rank 
by  Score 


Sex 


Age  in 
Years 


Aciitnty 
Index 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

ii 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

Mean 
Mean 
Mean 
^^€dtan 


M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

F 

F 

!' 

F 

F 

F 

M 

F 
Total 
Total 


5.3 
4.8 
4.9 
5.2 
4.7 

4.r> 

5.9 
4.6 
4.7 
A.S 
5.0 
4.5 
4.4 
4.6 
5.5 
4.3 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.8 


9.2 
11.9 
7.4 
2.4 
18.0 
18.1 
12.2 
9.1 
11.2 
16.3 
8.3 
7.1 
4.1 
2.6 
30.7 
8.3 
12.7 
9.4 
11.1 
10.2 


Test 
Score^ 

32.6 
31.9 
26.3 
21.8 
19.4 
19.4 
12.7 
12.4 
9.6 
9.4 
9.0 
7.6 
7.4 
5.5 
4,5 
2.7 
17.7 
11,3 
14.5 
11.0 
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O   xh  letter  moduied  to  allow  for  chance  successes. 
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The  sex  diffcrc^^ 
cause 'It  favoi^  the  who  usually 
sure  thc^most  disadvantaged  in  reading. 
We  hypothesized  that  amount  of  activ- 
ity was  responsible,  thinking  perhaps 
the  boys  were  really  more  active  than 
the^giris,  dthoi^h  the- difference  was; 
not  significant.  Age  was  not  responsi- 
"tbl^Tsin&thcTdiffe^^^^ 
boys:  were  ihito^^  can  be  elimi- 

ratrf  entirely  removing  the  boy 
fMldng  ^yenth  in  the  g^roup  without 
changing  the  score  difference). 

Although  our  attention: was  still  fo- 
cused on  pthef  issuesj  our  next  study 
confi|med  these  result? 

'Experiment  2 

The  subjects  were  20  Negro  chih 
dren,  10  boys  arid  10  girls  from  a  pri? 
vate  day  care  center,  the  Nonprofit 
;Pay  Care  Center.  The  major  piirpoise 
of  die  study  to  check  the  pfoce- 
dufar  cpriiparability  and  the  feasibility 
of  oui^  operations sets  of.  ma- 
tenals,  words,  or  letters. 

The  five  boys  arid  fiv2  girls  iri  group 
w  wereitfcatal  exactly  a  in  Ex- 

periment 1^  except  that  29'keyi5  were 
exposed  instead  of  11.  As  before, 
wich  Jcey  was  cm^ered  by  a  tab  with -a 
\word  printed  on  it.  Group  L, insist- 
ing of  five  boys  and  five  girls,  followed 
the  same  prognun  cxc  that  each  key 
represent^  k  letter  instead  of  a  word. 
As  Table  3y  sttows,  most  of  the  boys  in 
both- groups  were  *  older  ^than  the  girls. 
The  children  were  given  a  brief  indi- 
yidual  sdreenirig  test  to;  m  sure  that 
-  -they -were  hot  already  able  to  -identify 
the  words  and  letters; 

The  general  procedures  descnbed 
previously  wefe.followcd;  There  were 
17  sessions  in  a  six  week  period: 
Three  of  these  were  testing  sessions : 
the  seventh,  the  twelfth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth. The  weekdays,  during  which 
the  children  -  did  not  have  turns  at  ^  the 
machine,  were  largely  after  the  first 
test  day.  Since  absences  were  fre- 
quent as.  wdl,  their  opportunities  -  to 
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Icam  after  the  secpri^d  were  very 
scattered  arid,  prc^ess  was^slight;.  It 
was  at  this  poirit  that  we  concluded: 
that  the  riiachine  system  wonld  hot 
serve  our  origirial  puipose; 

During  the. testirig  sessions  the  sufe^ 
jects  were  given  only  five  trials  on  the 
matching  task  (in  contrast  to  11  in 
Experiment  1).  before  the  proctor 
showed'  them  the  correct  kq^.  The 
rank  scores  obtained  oh  the  thfee  tests 
show  highrcorresjwridence  (W=^ 
pVC -01 ) ,  indicating  substantial  reliabil- 
ity of  the  measure,  and  m^ing  it  rear 
sohable  to  use^  a  me^ ,  of  these  scores 
for  each  child.  The  latter  step  was 
necessary  because  the  fmiiierit  ab- 
sences wqiild  otherwise  m^e  pur  data 
too  incomplete  fprand^^ 

Results.  The  data  confirm  the  pre^ 
yious  result;:  boys  score  higher  than 
girls.  (U  =  9,  p<.()l).  Th^  twys 
were  also  older  th^  the  girls,  b^^  an 
analysis  of  coyariance  cpntrolling  age 
led  ;tp.  rejection  of  ittic  riulj  hy^ 
at  p<.05).  A  comparison  dominating 
the  five  oldest  boys  and^five  youngest 
girls  (which  reverses  thjs  d^^  in 
mean  ages  of  the  remainder,  making 
the  girls  older)  still  shows  boys  signifi- 
cantly better  than  girls  on  the  matchr 
ing  task  (p<.05).  No  differences.^ 
tween  rwbrd  arid  letter  programs  could 
be  found.  A  2x2  analysis  of  variance 
using,  sex  arid  program  as  variables 
confinris  these  findings  and  showed  the 
sex  differences  to  be  iridependent  of 
program.  The  records  also  showed 
that  the  high  scores  were  associated 
with  loriger  average  tinie  per  ^sessipri 
(but  not  total  time); 

Experiments 

To  complete  this  work  and  interpret, 
the  data  collected,  it  seemed  desjrable 
to  try  our  materials  with  privileged 
children.  Accordingly,  eight  boys  arid 
seven-girls  (the  eighth,  girl  quit  after 
three  sessions)  were  brought  daily 
(more  or  less)  for  11  sessions  during 
a  three  and  a  half  week  peripd  in  the 
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Table  3 
Results  6l:&pcnmcnt  2 


SfAiiciRmik^ 


Sex 


h 

2V 
3- 

5' 

6 

7^ 

8 

9 

r  lOr 
11 
12 
13 
14: 
15^ 
lis 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Meant 

Maui 

Man 

Mean 

Mean 

Mcah^ 

Meari; 

Median. 


L 
W 
L 

W 
L 
L 
L 
W 
W 
L 
W 
W 

w 

W 
W 

X 

W 
W 
L 

I> 
V* 

total 
Total 
Total' 
Total 


M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
F 
F 
F 
M 

I- 

M 

F 

M 

F 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 
Total 
Total 

M 
.  F 
Total; 
Total 


Agevi 
Years 


52 
4.8= 
3.8 

4.1 
4.7 

4i: 

4.5 
4.4: 
3.7 
3.8 
4.1 
5.3 
3.6 
3.4 
45: 
5.1 

,5.r 

3.5^ 
3.9 
4.8 
42 
4.5 
3.7 
4.5 
4.1 
4.6 
4.0 
4.3 
42 


Mean  Minutes 
Per  Session 


Mean  Test 
Score 


10 

10 

10 
-^10 
6 

10 

10 

10 

10. 

10 
4 
6 

10 
7 
7 
4, 

10 
5 
2 
3. 
7.0 
8.6 

40.0 

'52 
7.8^ 
7.6 
8.5 
6.9 
7.7 

10.0 


463 

36.9 

22.1 

21.9""^ 

21.9 

21.1 

16.1 

A4S 

6.8r 

6l7/ 

5.5 

53 

43. 

3.7 
-23 

22 

22: 
1.3; 

-12 

0.0 
13.3. 
.4.9; 
24.0 

62 

9.1 
15.L 
•18.7 
:5.6 
12.1 

6:1 


suminefw  they  were  brought  individ- 
i^ly  by /a  parent  and  (whqi 
the  iystem  was  working  properly) 
stayed  only  a  .fe\^  minutes  before  or 
.after  ihdr  appointinent.  testing  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  day.  In  other 
respects  the  prcc 

Results.  Table  4  shows  th^ 
tfor  these  children.    Even  though  the 
*  -gijcls  Had;  a  small  age  advantage,,  they 
- — -didHiot^do  better^  than  the  boys ;  rip  sex 
^differences  were  found.  The  letter 
ipjbgrain,  however^  wajs  clearly  easier 
for:these  cHndrai\(t  ===  3:49,  „p<.01). 
This  group  o^hndren  sp^^  less  time 
:per  session  tten.  did  the  preceding 
groups;  the  aya-age  number  of  ses- 
sions' attended  \m  less  than  thiat  for 
the  Apnrgrpup\(8  in  contiast  to43),, 
tbe  . scions  w^ 

The  scofcs.  obtairied  seemed  to  be 
^••♦Hm  a  range.similar  to  those  of  the 
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April  study  and  so,  for  amusement,  ithe 
data  were  combined  in  a  2.\x  2  x.2 
, — analysis  of  variance.  To  kccp  matters 
simple  (i.e.,  to  keep  numbers  equal)  a. 
"score"  equal  to  the  group  .  m(^^^  was 
added  to  wf  gproup.  -'nle^^r6g^am^di^ 
ferences  remained  pfpihinent,-sex  dif- 
ferences disappeared,  and  no  ses.  or 
race  differences  were  found.  However,, 
the  program  by  ses  and -the  sex  by 
SES  interactions,  approached^^  s^^^ 
levels  of  significance  (p<>10)^ 

'  Discussion 

The  analysis  of  yariarice  just  re- 
ported suggests  the  same  things' that  a 
naive  cpimparispn  of  ExpeKm^^^^  2' 
and  3  suggests.  It  seems  probafo^ 
the  CAi  system  helps  boyV  than 
girls.  Among  the  disadvantages,  ^bpys 
did  better  thah/giris;  In  IhV  initfd^^^ 
class  .gfoup,  the  custpmaty 
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SiAjfciRank 

I  hy:Sfore. 


Program 


Sex 


Age  in 
Years 


Mean  Minutes 
Per  Session 


1 

2 


-4' 
5 
6 

8 
9 

lOr' 

11 

12 

13. 

14 

.15 
rMean 
/Mean 
Mean 
lilean 
^Mein 
Mean 
Mean^ 
Meaui: 
Mean^ 
Median 


t 
L 

L 
L 
L 
W 
L 
W 
W 

w 

L 
W 

w 
w 
w 
w 

L 

W 

Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


M 

■F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 
•  M 

F 

F 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 
^F 
Total 
Total 

M 

F 
Total 
Total 


4.8 

4.5 

4.0l 

3.8^ 

4^ 

Z2 

42 

3.8 

42 

3.8 

42 

42 

3.8 

3.8: 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

3.9 

4.3 

3.9 

4.1 

3.8 

42 

4.0 

4.0 


10 
10 

6 
:Si 
9 
8 
10 
4 
6 
4 
8 
10 
6 
6. 
5.5: 
7.3 
8.8 
8.0 
6.3 
8.4 
7d 
7J7 
7:4 
7.1 


Tep 
Score 


4S:6 
44.5 

^^37.3;. 
223 

ia2 

17.8^ 
13.9 
128 
^11.9 
9.0 
8.7 
&2 
4.8^ 
4.4 
.2.6 
7.0 
9.1 
24.6 
27.0 
.7.9 
25.8 
15.8 
19.4. 
17.6 
17.6 


prls  disapi)eafedJ  The  interaction 
<rf  sex  and  socioero  status  indi- 
cates that  this  help  is.greater  for  disad- 
vantaged boys,  t^^^  privileged,  ones. 
Since  even  middlfrHclass  boys  are  somer 
what  disadvantaged  iti  the  primary 
grades  in  femparisqh  to  girls,  \ve  con- 
9?H^^  \hjt^the^^  :are  features  of  a  cai 
approach  ^p<ecia^  disadvan- 
^tagcd  children.  We  believe  it  has  to 
do  with  chances  to,  make  .gross,  motor 
responses  in  lieu  of  verbal  ones: 
Other  interpfetotip  are  possible. 
'^^Ebr'exSm'  (1964)  found 

thatkteys^d^^^  than  girls      ;  1 

affef  autqinstructipnaLprocedu  that 
provided:  frequent  and  equal  opportu- 
hitiw  to  respond  and, insured  identical 
presenta^^^  reading  lessons  to 

'toys  ,and^  g^  words  of 

ipraise).-'  Reading  performances  of 
these  same  child^^ 

;grade  class^  .reverted  to  the  typical 
pattern  of 'female  superiority.  McNeill 
^  .^rejected-  our-  s^^  ol  explanation  in 


favor  of  a  diffefehtial  tqicher  treat- 
ment hypothecs.  That  teachers  fayor 
girls  seems  unquestioriable,  but  that 
does  hot  explain  a  supei46r  male  .per^ 
formance  with  the  machinery. 

The  program  X  ses  interaction  indiT 
dates  that  the  results  of  the  two  studies 
were  indeed  different;  and  that  the 
greater  ease  of  matching  letters  than 
tiiatchirig  words  is  limited:to  the„  mid- 
dle class  group.  From  this  we  are 
happy  to  infer  that  some  of  ,the,pfecpnr 
ceptions  we  had  Avheti  we  started  three 
years  ago  have  some  merit. 

In  the  beginnings  of  learning,  wp^rds. 
are  visually  more  ^complex  and  harder 
to  discriminate  than  fetters  ;  oh  the 
other  hand,  mining  aids  retention. 
Among  privileged  children,  this  latter 
variable  plays"  less  of  a  role  than: 
among  disadvantaged  children;  since 
the  former  learh  early  that  letters  are 
important  and.  meaningful:  symbpls.. 
This,  we  belieye,  produced  the  d^^ 
ence  in  the,  relative  difficulty  of  leartif 
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>  ^664"  Reading  a: 

iiiig^h?  ^9  J^*"^?      material,  This 
.  ^'^ay'seemnike^a  lot  pf:inferehce  for  a 
;frttle.evideiice,^but  that:is:the  way  pre^ 
coiKeiyed  not^^^^  work; 
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The  Effect  o£  f  wp  Different 

Ordiographies  on  Beginning 

Reading 

Eleanor  R.  Kirkland 
SacramentO-State  Colle 

PURING  f  HE.  PAST  DECADE  011^  mCthods 

of:  teaching  reading  have  been  criti- 
cized by^s^^^^^  as  Flesch  ih  Why 
Johnny,  Can^t  Hecid,  and  Walcutt  in 
Tgmorrqv/s  Illiterates,  These  indir 
vidtals  attribute  the  ^'ppor  reading 
achievement"  of  pur  cjiiidfeh  to  the 
"wfd  recognition''  iiVethod.  Withbiit 
citing:  any  statistical  source,  Walcutt 
estiriiated  that  .  three  of  four  Americans 
were  not  reading  as  well  as  they 

should  or  could;  

Arthur  Trsu:e^  What 
: Ivan  KnmOs Mat  Doesn't,  pre- 

sented views  similar  to  those  of  Wal- 
cutt. He,  .alsp^  offered  no  objective 
evidence.  The  assertion  made  in  both 
books,  ttet  chil^^^^  in  today's  schools 
dp  not  learn  how  to  figure  put  unfamil- 
iar words,  pr  words  not  taught  in  the 
'ba^lrreader,  deserves  attention.  Both 
authors  assume  ^that  the  only  words 
Children  can:  ^  are  those  found  in 
^      ibasai^  readers.    Trace  recom- 
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p  Realism, 

mended  .the  development  of  basal  read^ 
e^s  'Vlmt  ^'have  three  to  five  times  . the 
vocabuiary^and  at  least  twice  as  much 
tekt  as  the  typical  reading :  series  now 
ha^.  .  i  Both  aiithoFs  suggested 
that  the  increase  in  vocabulary  be  ac- 
xpmplished  by  using-the  extreme  type 
-  .otphonicJr^lLwhich^^ 

Studies  have  indicated  that  the 
greatest  number  of  pqpr  readers  is 
fduhdjin  tte  first  grade,  biit  that  only  a 
smaller  number  is^fpund  in  Jhe.s^ 
grades.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
first  grade  failures,  ninety  percent  of 
the  second  grade  faihires,  and  seventy 
percent  of:  third-grade  failures,  are  due 
to:  {K)or  reading  ability  (3)^ 

The  NaUohar  Cpun^  f  «ichers  of 
English  estimates  that  four  milli6h=eler 
mentary  school  pupils  feve  readings 
disabilities.  . . 

The  wiety  of  materiai  available  for 
reading  instrurtion  indicates  the  mu-^ 
nieroiis  attempts-  to  ;solve-  the^d^^ 
cuities  children  prdiriariiy  have 7  in 
achieving  reading  skill  in  the  first 
grade.  Each  pf  these/programs  c^n  ^ 
evaluated  as  ah  attempt  to  meet  the 
mptivatipn  with  which  a  child;  enters 
schop)— tp:learn  to  r^d  and  write. 

While  no  single  factor  can  be  iso- 
lated -  ahd.pbinted  tp  as  .the  one  which 
limits  learning,  current  stu^^  have 
shown  the  spelling  of  our  iaiiguaige  'to 
beasighificanffactpn 

Linguistic  solutions  recently  deypir 
oped  have  attempted  to  simplify 
nihg  reading  materials  by  using  :regur 
iarly  spelled  words  to  avoid  the  prtKo- 
graphic  compfer^ity  of "EngljslT' Jii'th^ 
eyes  of  the  linguist,.a  .child* can  r^^l 
when  he  can  recognize  sduhd-symbol 
correspondences  to  the  point  that  lie 
can  respond  tpjhe  marks  with  appro- 
priate speech  (5). 

Others  besides  the  linguists,  hqwr 
eyer,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
beginner.  Irhe  augmented  Rom  al- 
phabet ^  prodiiced^by-Sir  James  Pitman 
to  be  used  as.an  Initial  Teaching  Mcd^ 
iuin,  represents  an  effort  to  shape  aii 
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alphabet  that  has  a;  symbol:  for  each  of 
the:forty-four  simple  aridicpmplex  con- 
sonant and:  vowel  sounds  of  ErigHsh. 

The  purpose  of  the  study 
the  purpbse  of;  air  basic  writing  sysr 
terns.  is>  to  provide  a  graphic  code. 
"When^one-^hasrlearned  tKe  code  of  the 
language  signals  and  the  code  of  the 
^wntihg,  pne.can  then  interpret  written 
^^r^erials  in  terms  pr  theilahguage^^ 
represent.  to  r^d'  any  writing: 
efficiently,  one  fhiist  develop  high 
speed  recoghitipn  responses  to  the 
graphic  signs  as  r  epresen  tat  ions  of  sig- 
nifidsirit  language  part 

the  puipose  of:  this  study  >yas  to  de- 
termine if  cthe  Initial  Teaching  Alpha- 
bet,,a.nK)re  consistent  medium  for  the 
tttiching  pf  reading,  wpujd  result  in  su- 
perior su^cce^ih  word  att^  skills  and 
^comprehension  Avhen  contrasted  with 
the  teaching  of  reading  using  the  tradi- 
tional orthography. 


'Fu pi!  selections.  The  design  of  the 
study  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  ap- 
proxinmt^^^  first  grade  children  in 
the  San  Juan  Unified  School  District, 
Sacramento  County,  California, 

the.first. grade  pupils  were  assigned 
46  classes  on  the  basis  of  an  articula- 
tipn  card  filled  out  b  the.kiridergarten 
teacher  at  the  end  of  the  schoor  year. 
The  child's  progress  and  his  readiness 
:for  first  grade  Avere  evaluated\in  the 
fpljowing  way=:  1)  below  average,  2) 
„__aver^e,^and--3)^-abpve  average.  The 
teacher  also  indicated  whether  the 
child  could  recpgnize  and  write  his 
reime, .recognize  colors,  count  objects  to 
ten,  handle  scissors,  cut  and  paste,  and 
itpllpvydireciiphs. 

After  the  student  cards  were .  .ar:= 
ranged  accordirig  to  the  three  classifi- 
cations,-_the  assignment  was  random, 
withjhe  exception  that  a  proportion  of 
the  groups  falling  in  each  of  the  three 
levels/was  :ass^^  to  each  classroom. 
qT"  *s  ^metlipd!  was  used  in  all  schools 


involved  in;  the  study,.  The  purpose^ 
was -to  insure  that  each  classroom  was 
heterogeneous  with  respect  to.  readi- 
ness fpr  fbrmal  reading  ihstmd^^ 

One  of.  the  first  grade  classes  in  .^cH 
of  the  schppjs  selected  to  take  i^rt  jn 
the  study  \vas  then  designated  as  the 
i.t.a.  class.  theii.t.a,?grpups  were  gen^ 
craiiy  considered  as  representative  of 
the  total  first  grade  enrollment  in  the 
district. 

the  sample  .consisted  of  ah  experi- 
mental group  from  two  schools,  and 
two  coritf pi.  gf pups  matched  according 
to  sex,  age  (within  four  months)  ^.and 
intelligence  (within  four  points);. 
Control  1  was  made  up  of  children 
from  the  same  two  schools  as  the  exr 
perimental  group;  control  2  consisted 
of  children  from  two  different  schools 
in  the  same  district,  the  latter  group 
^\vas  included  to  study  further  the 
Hawthorne  Effect  oh  the  achievement 
of  the  childreh,  ahd  knew  nothing,  of: 
the  study  comparing  the  pi"pgfe^^ 
the  childreh  Jn  i.t.a.  arid  those  using 
to.  Eller  (2)  states  that  'tcss  &gi- 
ble  bias  may  result  from  the  differ- 
ences in  teacher  and  pupil  enthusiasm 
if  the  expef imehters  know  that  they 
are  particijKitihg  ih  a  new  and  different 
program  while  the  controls  go  about 
thejf  vyork  as  usuaL'*  Kerjinger  0) 
says  that  "if  a  learning,  study  is  being 
done,  pne  or  more .  con tf pl> groups  r are 
essential.  Almost  any  change,  any 
extra  attentipn  and  experimental  ma- 
niptilatioh  or  even  the  absence  of  .ma- 
nipulation ;  .  .  but  the  knowledge  that 
a  study  is  being  done  is  enou^^h  to 
cause  the  sub jccts  to  change/ -  Bpfg 
(1) , :  In  speaking  of  the  .Hawthorne  Ef- 
fect, said,  "any  situation  in  which  the 
experimental  conditions  are  such  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  subject  is  parti- 
cipating in  ah  experiment  or  isrrecm^ 
iiig  special  attentipn  will  tend  to  imr 
prove  his  perforhiahce.  ;  .  .  The 
Plawthprne  Effect  de9reases  as  the 
novelty  of  a  nevv  method  wears  off; 
Studies,  extending  over  two  or  three 
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I yiSrs  .c»n  .W  relied  upon  somewhat 
f  more  in  evaluating  tke  effect  of  a.new 
f  technique?' 

'  Preparation  of  teachers 

■/  -      The  tochers  who  vqlun^^^ 

.  '.the  initiii  Teaching  Alphabet  as  the 
|i^;i«imedKuin4^^ 
^  ;giadc;'Clas^^^        attended  a  summer 
:%orkshop  ajid  two  days  of 

orientation:   This  consisted  of  ah  in- 
:    troduSion  :to„  the  rules  for  spelling 
^witfci.ta;,  and  -traning  in  \\yritihg  the 
;  ^jsyinbols.    The  workshops   also  in- 
dudirf  flie  vie^         a  }film,  the  40 
rSoundsiO^^ English^^ and  a  review  of  the 
jratcnaJs  to.  be  used-dreaders,  work- 
V   bookstand  teachers  manuals. 

jpuririgithe  school  year  a  meeting, 
1  conducted  by  the  investigator,  was 
held  onc^^  tpidiscuss  the  prog- 

ress off  ^the  experiinerit,  problems  aris- 
ing in  .the  class  rooms  to  evoke  a 
general  sharing,  of,  ideas.  The  .meet- 
ings were-atte^^  of  the  i.t.a. 
teachers;  the  second  grade  tochers 
who:^had  .been  sele^^^^^  take  the  class 
*  on  during  the  fpllqwing  year,  the  prin- 
^  dpals  of  the  schools  involved,  the  read- 
ing xpnsulta^^^  and  on  several  pcca- 
siphs,/the  Iteachers  of  the  Control  1 
classes. 

:It:  was  ^  recognized  that  the  meetings 
of  the  i.t.aj  teachers  might : increase  the 
Hawthorne  Effect  jri  this  group. 
Meetings  were  therefore  also  planned 
for  the  -teachers  of  Control  L  Re- 
source people  were  called  in,  e.g.j 
_  repfesehtatiyes  from  Allyn  Bacon; 
films^  and  film^^^^  were  previewed, 
and^the  reading  cdrisy 
sehtatipn;  . 

The:  tochers  pf  Control  2  were 
giyeri  no  special  treatment.  There 
wjere  no  spea^^^  set  tip  for 

them.  They  did  attend  the  grade  level 
meetings  he^^^^  by  the  district  however, 
as'did  all  firsts  teachers. 

There  were  many  visitors  during  the 
first  year  o(  the  experiment.  'The 
:e\^^A^r   being;  cohducted  in  the  Sari 
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Juan  Unified. School  Dist^^  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  ar^^.  Gpnsequeritly^ 
teachf'rs,. administrators -and  .edu^ 
came  to  observe.  In  order  to.  make  the  - 
teachers  of  Control  ;1  aware  pf  the  ^fact 
tKat  they  w^re  alsp  an  ihiportant  vpart 
of  the^experimerit,  ah  eqiiaj  riuhiber  of: 
visitatioris^were.arrarigedaLpos^^^^       .  . 

Preparatipri  of  parents 

In  late  August  of  ^ch  :year,;a  spef 
dial  riieetirig  was  heldvfpr  all  of'  the 
parerits  of  first  grade  children:  in  jthe 
two  schools  which  had  i:t.a;  arid  Con^ 
trbl  1  classes.  At  that  time,  the ;  parr 
ents  were  made  aware  of  the  study 
being  cpriducted.  The  filrii  The  40 
Sounds  ^  of  English  was  shown. 
Material  \yas  distributed  explaining^ 
the  i.t.a.  prpgram  .as  welLas  a  copy  pf 
the  syhibbls  used.  The  teachers  who 
had  attended  the  i.t:a.  workshop  ex- 
plained the  program.  A  time  was.  set 
aside  for  a  qUestipri-arid-ariswer  pe- 
riod: ^ 

At  tiie  time  of  the  nieetirig  the  class ■ 
lists  had  not  beeri  :postedI  The  parerits 
\vere  therefore  unaware  of  their  child's 
placement.  They  were  tpjd,  however, 
that  if  their  child  was  iri  an  i;t.a.  group 
and  they  would  father  riot  h^^  in„ 
ti- at  class,  they  should  notify- the^prin^^^ 
cipal.  Parerits  who  desired  :haying 
their  child  iri  the  i;t.a.  class  \yere  put 
on  a  waiting  list;  In  the  three  years  of 
the  study,  only  pne  parent  asked  "to 
have  his  child  removed  f rorii  the  ilia, 
class,  and  :many  parents  requested; that 
their  xhildf eri-be  placed  in  the  experiT 
riierital  group. 

Pupil  preparation 

On  the  first  day  of  school,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  iit.a.  classropms  were  tpld 
that  they  were  gping  to  Jeafri  to  read 
by  using  a  sj'^ciar  alphabet.  This  spe- 
cial alphabet  had;beeri  designed'tp  help 
them  learn  to  read  easier.  When  they 
could  read  very  well  using  this  special; 
alphabet,  then  they  would  also  be  able 
to  read  in  "grown-up"  alphabet.. 
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-'dr«/ wouidi^  tra^itionsd  alphabet 
,;ascwli^^^  At  the  bqrihi 

mngfof  qfithestud^^^^^^^ 
^"^riumhef  bboks  wfitfen.  in 

ut^  ^trt  limited;.  Consequently,, 
|h(tte-we^^  table 
,or  m;-mc^^TO  in  .the  tradir 

tion^^^j^W  These  were  mainly 
for^Wo^  As  more  boofc 
avails^le  nn  U^^  spedal  .  alphabet,  tKey 
wcrciput  oh  display..  Many  old  pre- 
^JPPjn?^  iWcre  prepared  :  Sy  the  teachers 
for  uscun  jtte  rc^^ 

lifcr^g  &e  m  .  and  pasting  this 
oyer  the  origi^^^ 

Tlic  study,  being  a  lori^^ 
mde:provisi6ns  for  collecting  data 
first  grade  chjldfen  oyer  a=  three  year 
jf)cnoa,\sccpirf 

yearsi  and'third  grade  for  one  year. 

Materials  used 

The  following  testing  measurements 
were  used :  the  sra  Primary  Mental 
Abifitib  Test  at  the.  beginiiing  of  first 

"  grade,  Gates^  P^^  Test  at 

the /end^df  Jhe  fifth:  and  ninth  months 
of :  first'^de^^  Advanced  Rid- 

ing Test;  at  t^  end^  the  ninth  month 
off  second  and^  tJiird  grades;  Botel 
Phonics  Mastery  Test  during  the  sev- 
enth month  of  first/grade,  Stanford 
Achievement  Test-Primary  Readihg^ 
dunngiAe-jast  two  years  of :the  .study, 
76  %qrd  Dicteted  Spelling  test  of 
regularly  wf  devised;  by  the 

inyestigatpf  d^^^  eighth  month 

of  first,  sjecond  .an^^^^  third  grades,,  and 
the,2Stanford  Spelling  Achievement 
Test  at-  'the  the  third  grade; 

The  Bqtd  Word  R<^^ 
administere    to  a  subsample  of  the 
population  on  ah  individual  basis  by  . 
theinyestigatpri 

The  reading  .tests,  with  the  excep- 
tion ;6f  the  Stan|or^  Primary  Reading 
Tcsts^,  were  giye^  in  the  media  in 
which  the  children  were  learning  to 

^ead..  ^After.  the  transition  tp  theUradi- 


tiohai  ofthograp^^ 
were  administered  in  to: 

The  experimental'  groups  used  the 
Earlyifp'RecuISerw^^ 
and  Tjmyzer.-  SupplOTcn^^  n^terid 
consisted  of  the  Dgim  a 
4arge  selection  of  library  books  i.t2r.,. 
and  during  the  third  year  pf  the  study^ 
The  Books/ for  Me  to  Rec^  S^^  by 
Ainsworth  and  Ridout  and  T/r^  Nicky 
Books  by  Doris  Dickdis) 

The  control  .groups  used  the  Ginn 
Bdsd  Reader  ^mV/  (both  .readw^ 
workbpoks)    supplemeited    by  tiie 
Aliyti .  and  Bacon  'Bdsdl  Reefer  Series. 
They  also  had  available  to; them  a  large 
number  of  library  books  in  to.  Botfi^ 
groups  had  access  to^a  centr^  school 
library,  the  Ciuiity  Schools  ^'U^ 
and  the  Gufricult^  Renter  of 3th^ 
trict  for  additional  mater  tra-^ 
ditibn^  alphal^t  only. 

0)hclusipnS' 

Since  the  study  was  conducted  oyer 
a  period^  of  three,  years,  iii  reporting 
the  findings  the  first  year  wijl  be  called 
Phase  1  (1964r65),  the  second  year  | 
Phase  2  (l%5-i966)^  and  the  tiiird 
year  Phase  3{(1966-67). 

An  attempt  was  mad^^  to  answer  the 
following  qiiiestions. 

Question  1.  Is  there  a  measurable 
difference  in  the.reading^ability  of  chil- 
dren beirigitaiijght  using  i.ta;/ 

The  subtests  used:  to  measure  read^^  * 
ing  achievement  were  Gates  Reading' 
Test-^Wprd  Recognition,  Sentence 
Recognition,  and  Paragraph  Recpgni- 
tiohi  arid  Stanford  Reading  Test-r^ 
Word  Reading.::  and  Paragraph  Mean- 
ing. 

The  results  were  as  follows:;  the 
three-year  evaluation  shows  that  girls; 
in  i.t;a.  did  advance  more  rapidly  in 
reading  arid  achieved,  significantly  su- 
perior reading  skiHs  at  an  earlier  time. 

In  contrasting  the  boys  in  !i.t.a;  with 
those  -  learning  to:  read '  usirigrthe  tradir 
tipnal  alphabet,  it  was  not  until  the 
testing  at  the  end  of  the  year  thatthci^^ 
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in  the  readr. 

'^fS'lj^^  ... 

pi ; V' s5pyfi5^^  difference  in . 

l-v?^ '  'f?P^P  4o  ^|4f}r^  y^^^s  in  Word  Rec^ 
In^ihe.Paragii^ph  Meaning 
^|ubtc|t^       the  Gates  .and  Stanford 
r^Fiiai^ 

^'  "^iprchc'ns^^  the  results  were  signifi- 
/  .  i<^t,  prir.ft^^  Reading  Tests. 

7  ^lkshouldtb^;fem  that  this  test 

?l  ;^jy^iadniiriistered^m  the  traditional  ofr 
O  thdj^i^Ky.  'to  all  first  grade  children, 
,w1iethef  ttey  had  ;made  the  transition 
or^not. 

V     Dlinhg  the  first  year  of  the  study, 
'V  ^^thcVboys  m  group  read 

,  jbqually -as  well  a^  *ex- 
igcnmehtei^^  at  the  end  of  five 

.  .mbntK^^^^  The  differences 

:    were  4gn5ficant  m  of  the  boys, 

fledniing.ito  read-u  j.t.a.  jri  Word 
:R^6gn5t56n:  fon  the  three  years  of?  the 
sftidy,.  with  the  exception  of  February 
1965.  .and  May  1967  on.  the  Gates 
BeadmgTest.  On  the  Stanford  Readr 
iiigrTests;  w^  in 
t.oV,  ilie  r^ffe^^^  significant  jri 

'  ^fayor:  of  the  boys  jn  i^  in  both  test- 
ing periods  :(May  1966  and  May 
1967). 

^  ,    Results  bfv^the  Botel  Word  Recogni- 
^    Hon.  Test,  administered  to  a  small 
subgroup^  suggest  that  the  experimen- 
:  >  iS^group.  .y^^s.r^  grade 
jevelahf^d  ofthe.c^^^^^ 

Question  2.    Will  the  use  of  i.t.a. 
>deyelop  iii  the;chUdren 
:  tiidef  9^^^        superior  to  that  of  the 
chiidfefi  lea^^^  the  tra- 

'djtjonai  alphabet 

The  i^^^^  the  expefiniciitai 

:gfoup  developed  superior^ 
describisd.as  encoding)^  in  contrast  to 
l\-    those  of: the  con^^  The  sig- 

^  5  -nificant  su^^^        .was  fir st  evident  at 
\ ;  ;the  end  ol;fif^^^^         when  a  test  of 
regularly  spelled  iwbrd^  was  given  ahd- 
r  ^  .  n^mtaincd  Mdurmg  the  second  arid 
:     tjnr#i^  superi- 
^^^r;tn/spcliing..was  also 
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the  results  of;  the  s^ridafdized  test 
^  given .  at.the  .erid^  of  ihif  dygrade,  which 
cbnsisted^  of  words -te^  arid 
irregularly  written. 

QuesHdn  3.  Does  i.t.a.  develop  sii- 
,penbr  :pHpnic  wofd-attack  skills? 
'Tiiese  skills,  as  iheasuf ed  by  the  ^  Botel ^ 
f hbhics^j\iasteiy  Tes^  ancljBi, 
xbrisisted  of  Cbiisbria^^^  Sounds,  Cbn- 
sbriaiit  Blends,  Consbriant  Digraphs, 
Rhyming  Words,  Long  and  Short 
^^oweis,^and  Other  V^^^^ 

^During  jtU  ' three  ;phases  bf1h^  itudy^ 
the  girts  were  sigriificand^^^ 
all. gibtests  :bf  the  Bbteh  J^hbnics  Ma 
tery  Test,  with  the  exception  ofrRh)^- 
ing  Words  in  Phase  3.  In?this  ,ipartic- 
.lilar  iristi^nce,  the  girls  in  the  cbntrbi 
group  did  equally  as  well. as  the.  expef- 
imentai  group. 

.During  Phase  2„  the  boys  iii  i,t.a. 
showed  a  significant  difference  iri  all 
areas  of  the  test.  For  the  other  ttwb 
years  there  was  Ihtle, consistency.  The 
boys  in  the  experiiiieritai  group  were 
significantly  superior  tb.  the  bbys  who 
had  learried'  to  read  using  t.o.  in  brily 
the  Vowel  Sounds  and  Other  Vowel; 
Sounds  subtest  of  ^the  Phonics  Mastery 
Test. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings,;jt  is  ev- 
ident tlfetthei  children  in  i.ta;  do  learn 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  those/learning  tb  m 

Question  4.  It  is  assumed;  t%f^^fi^ 
grade  children  lose  some  of  their  read- 
ing ability  byer  the*  summer  month s. 
Does  this  .assiiriiptibri  hold  true  for 
children  lc»niirig  to  read  usirig  i;t.a.j  as 
weli-as  those  using  t.o.  ? 

The  results  of  the  retest  of  the  Gates 
Primary.  Reading  Test  during  the  sec- 
ond week,  of  secorid  grade  indicate,  ffi^^^^ 
there  was  a  loss  in  reading  achieve- 
ment over  the  summer  months  ^  all 
children  in  some  5ubtests,yand  a  gain 
in  bthers  for  all  three  y^fs-  of  jhe 
study.  In  /many  instances  the  charige, 
either  up  of  down,  was  insignificant; 
The  children  in  the  experimental 
group  dropped  more  often  bveir  tHi 
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summer  niohths  than  did ^  the  rchildreh 
ih  the  control  group. 

The  girls  in^  the  control  group  con- 
sistently gained  in  achievement  over 
the  summer  months.  Nohe-of  the  dif- 
ferences were  significant^  however. 

Question  5;  Will  the  iit.a.  children 
4t^the,.;erid:  or  .the  second  and  third 
grades  retain  their  superiority  in  read- 
ing achievement? 

The  differences  were  only  significant 
for  the  -  second  grade  girls  in  word-rec- 
ogriitiqri,  third  grade  boys  in  word  fee-. 
6griitipn,,and  third;  grade  girls  inicom- 
prehension. 

Questipn  6.  Which  ability  group  will 
derive  the  most  benefit  .from  the  use  of 
i;ta./as-a  mediae     learning  to  read  ? 

The  eiicod ihgj  and :  decoding  achieve- 
inerit  of  the  follo\y  ing  groujps  was  cpm- 
pafi^  ;.a)?iippef  tW  according  to  in 
telligence,  b)  middle  third,,  and 
lower  tfiifd.  The^fahge  of  iritelligehce 
an  the  iippe^^^  was  from  109-127 
iq  ;  the-middle  third  from  :103-112  iq, 
and  th<e  lowe  third  from  67-104  iq,  as 
measured£^^  Pf in\afy  Mental 

AbiHfes 

When  Ipoking^at  the  data  collected, 
it  was  f oimd  that  in  the  first  grade,  the 
:girls  in-  both  the  upper-third  and 
middle-third  showed  significantly  supe- 
rior progress  in,  all  subtests  of  the 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Test.  Tlie 
i.ta;  girls  in  the  loVver-third  made  sigr 
nificantly  more  .progress  in  \yord-rec- 
:6gnition.  The  i.t.a.  boys  in  the  up- 
,per-thifd^als6  made  significantly  siipe- 
ripr  progress  in  all  subtests  of  the 
Gates  Reading  Test.  There  were  ho 
significant-differences  for  the  boys  ih: 
the  iniddle-thirdipf  lower-third  in  any 
pfthesiibtests. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  grade,  the 
i;t.a.  girls  in. the  upper-third  sliowed  a 
significant  difference  in-both  word  fec- 
dghition  and  cohiprehension  subtests  of 
the  Gates  Advanced  Reading  Test. 
There  were  no  significant  differences 
in  either  the  middle-third  or  lowef- 
rfiM  for  the  giris.   The  girls  learnihg 


to  read  using  the  traditional  alphabet 
who  fell  in  the  Idwer-third  pf  .the 
group  did  make  a  higher  score  in  com- 
prehension, but  the  difference  Was^not 
signifi.caht. 

The  boys  in  the  middle-third  showed 
signifirantly^.superior  progress  in. word 
,recpgnitiori..  No  other  significaht«dif- 
ferences  occurred  in:  any  of:  the  groups 
for  the  boys  in  second  grade. 

By  the  ehd  of  the.  third  grade  there 
were  no  significaht  differences,  for  ei- 
ther the  boys  or  girls,  regard^^^  iur 
telligence.  Although  the  boys  in  the 
control  gf oiip  falling  in  the  upper-third 
of  the  group  did  score  higher  in  bpth: 
subtests,  the  differences  were  not  sig-- 
hificani: 

Question  7..  Quite  often:  in  k  first 
grade  classroom,  wheh  pupils  are 
grouped  according  to  reading  ability, 
one  fiTids/an  over  abuhdance  of  girls  in 
the  top  grpup,  and  more  boys  ir*  the 
slow  groups.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
use  of  i.t.a.  \yill  develop  just  as  .many 
good  readers  among  the  boys  a  s  among 
the  girls? 

In  most  instances,  the  girls  were 
found  to  be  superior  in  reading^ability 
to  boys  ih  both  treatment  groups.  The 
results  indicate  that  when  using  i.t.a. 
tiie  girls  were  the  sbest  readers.  On 
the  other  hand;  while  the  girls  in  the 
contr:)!  group  did  appear  to  be  better 
readers  in  Phase  1  and  2,  the  boys  ih 
the  control  group  achieved  more  suc- 
cess in  first  grade  reading  in  Phase  3. 
The:  results  were  not  always  consistent 
with  the  teacher's,  comments.  Teach- 
ers indicated  that;  . they  seemed  to 
have  a  fewer  tiumber  of  l)oys  readihg, 
in  the  slow  group  when  using  i.t.a. 
than  they  had  previously  experienced. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  study,  pf -the 
first  ioiir  children  \yho  made  the  tran- 
sition to  the  traditional  orthography, 
three  were  boys.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  generalizations  frpm  the  data 
collected  because  -  there  are  many  fac- 
tors involved,  such  as^  age,  readiness, 
language  experience,  and  famt' '  %ck-. 
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ground.  According, to  the  test  results, 
howcvcr,at  be  assumed. that  the 

girls  in  .toth  treatment^  groups  were 
better  readers  at  the  end  of  first.grade. 

Question  8.  Does  the  sp-^lled 
".Hawthorne  iEffect"  produce  superior 
results  due  to  teacher-piipil  enthusiasm 

—  -fqr-miethod-uscd,  and -what  relation  ^ex^ 
istsjbctwan'  this  effect  and  the  length 
ofthcstudy? 

^  Several  controls  were  built  in  to  sthe 
study  to  take, cafe  of  the  Hawthorne 
Effect :  a),  the  duration  of  the  study 
arid  b)  use  -of  a  second  control-  group 
in  school  riot  involved  in  the  study. 

It  was  ndtcd  .that  in:all -  of  the  tests 
administered  to  .theiifirst  grade  children 
in  the  first  year  of  the  study,  in  which  a 
sfxorid  contrql  .was  iised,  the  scores  of 
GpntrqrL  were  cons ^  superior  to 
thbse  orCpOtrol  2i  Not  only  were  the 
differences:  superior^  they  were  signifi- 
cantly superior  in  favor  of rthe  control 
group  within  the  same  schools  as  the 
ekpcrimaital  group.  The  results  sho\y 
that  the  matched  group  from  the 
schools  in  which  i.t.a.  was  being  used 
achieved  more  success  duf irig  the  first 
year-  of  the.  study,  than  di d  the  group  of 
children  which  came  from  two  schools 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  experiment 
and  had  gone  about  learnirig  to  read 
just  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Bprg  states  that  the  ^H^  Ef- 
fect: decf^ses  as  novelty^  of  a  new 
method  wears  off.  The-results  of  the 
testing  . program  during  the  feriiaindef 
of  the  study  confirmed  this  statement. 
Iri:  looking,  at  the  data,  it  was  evident 
.that  the  mean  diffefe^^^  were  much 
less -in  the  second  y  There  were 
very  few  significantly  different  scores. 

^  There  were  several  s<^res  which  indi- 
cated a  superiority  for  the  -  second  con- 
troli  but  they  were  not  significant. 

ITiplications  of  the  study 

The  Initial  Tea^^       Alphabet  is  not 

-  a^pariac^;  While  the  findings  of  the 
study  show  that  i.t.a.  fe^^  brought  some 
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children  an  important  advantage^  in 
their  learning  to  read^  it  does  not  show 
it  to  be.a  cure-all  for  all  of  their  read- 
ing pfobiehis.  Needless  to  say,  there 
were  still  children  who  made  a  poof 
response  when  i.t.a;  materials  were 
used. 

.Sirice;many^of.the.traditiorial  second; 
grade  words  included  in  the  spelling 
program  were  regularly  written,  many 
of  the  children  who  had  learned  to 
read  using  i.t.a;  had  the  ability  to  en-r 
code  therri.  The ^ focus,  therefore^  was. 
on  the  study  of  spelling^patterns-and 
development  of  phonic  arid  structural 
analysis  skills  as  part  of  the  spelling, 
program. 

This  study  has  shown  that  the  i.t.a. 
children  do  score  significantly  better  in 
many  of  the  decoding  and  encoding 
tests  and  their  subtests  in  grades  1 
through  3,  It  also  has  shown  that  the 
i.t.ai  children  do  not  score  significantly 
less -superior  on  these  sanie^riieasures. 

Iri  conclusion,  this  study  has  shown 
that  first  grade  children  make  more 
progress  in  ^beginning  reading  (decod- 
irig)  when  using  a  inore  consistent  and 
phoneniically  regular  zdphabet,  such  as 
i.t.a.  The  results  of  the  Botel  Word 
Recognition  Tests  suggest  that  they 
were  reading  one  grade:  level  higher 
than  first  grade  children^  who  had 
learned  to  read  using  the  traditional 
orthography.  As  the  childreri  pro- 
gressed' through  the  second  and  third 
grades,  the  differerices  in  the  achicyeT 
merit  betwecri  the  experimental  and: 
control  group  harrowed  and  became 
less  significant.  By  the  time  the  chil- 
dren were  tested  at  the  end  of  third 
grade,  the  boys  arid  girls  who  had 
learned,  to  read  using  i.t.a.  did  riot  dif- 
fer significantly  in  readirig  achieve- 
ment from  those  in  the  control 'group, 
although  several  mean  differerices  fa- 
vored the  former  group. 

Regardless  of  which  media  was  used 
for  teaching  beginning  readirig^  the 
girls  made  more  progress  in  first 
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grade.  Surprisingly  enough,  t^^  SelfConcept  Gain  Scoi^es  arid 


drcn  who  gained  flie  most  l)enefit  from 
i.tia;  (those  from  the  upper-third  of 
the  group  according  to  intelligence) 
would  probably  have  learned  to  read 
using  any  media  or  method.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  theyrhave  not 
gained^or^bencfitted 'from  the  use  of: 
i.t.a.  The  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 
gave  them  a:headstart;  .they  read  much 
^rlicr;  they  moved  ahead  fasteif ;  read- 
ing skills  were  iritrpduced  much  ear- 
Ker;  and  they-were  able  tpn-ead  imich 
more  widely. 

Resuhs-of^the  Botel  Phonics  Mas- 
teiy  Test  indicate  that  children  learii- 
ihg  to  read  using  j.t.a.  learned  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  much  sooner. 
,  Ip  spelling  (encoding)  the  children 
\p  i.t.a.  were  significantly  superior  in 
first  grade  when  writing  regularly 
spelled  words  and  continued  to  be  sig^ 
nificahtly  superior  in  the  third-grade 
91^  ?  staridardized  test. 


The  t  .test  was  used  to  determine  sig- 
nificant differences  of  means.  Reliability  of 
the  76  Word  rDictated  Spelling  Test  de- 
the  investigator  was  determined  by 
use  ?of  the  Spcannan-Brown  Prophecy  For- 
:  tnula;  rt=  .98  *     /  w 
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Reading  Efficiency  Terminal 

Ratios  as  a  Function  of 

Specialized  Reading  Insirucdon 

or  Personal  Interaction 

Phyllis  W.  Smith 
Eastern  Michigan  University 

THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  a  general r acccpt- 
ance  ^  throughout  existing  iitcratufc 
that:  there  is  a  relationship  between 
concept  and  achievement  in  the  educa- 
tional setting  5,  6\  7).  Reading 
achievement  is  no  exception.  {9,  10, 
12),  Through  research,  it  has  been 
found  that  varieties  of  methods  of  thcrf 
apeutic  and/or  instructional  situations 
help  the  students  to  :make  gainst  in 
self-concept:  and/or  reading  ability  (l, 
2,  3,8,  11),  Significant  others,  teach- 
ers and  parents  particularly,  have  bwn. 
found  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  psychological  se^ 
curity,  wliich  in  turn  aided  in  .  more 
positive  academic^  achievemeht. 

The  rat lier  common  remedial  read- 
ing situation  was  used  as  the  educa- 
tional organization  around  which  to 
develop  this  study.  The  fact  that  gen- 
eralizations may  be  found  which  coujd 
relate  to  classroom  situations  should 
hot  Iks  overlooked: 

Subjects.  The  subjects  for  this 
study  were  eighty-five  fpurtli.  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  boys  of  average  intelf 
ligence  who  were  underachievhig  read- 
ers. 

Purpose.  The  puf|>ose  of  the  study 
was  to  investigate  the  impact  which 
specialized  reading  instruction  or  per- 
sonal  interaction  had  upon  the  subjects* 
reading  efficiency  ratios  and  their  self-  '' 
concept  scores. 

Procedure.  Selection  of  subjects 
was  based  upon  scores  received  on  i the 
Gates  Reading  Survey  and  the  Lorgc- 
Thorndike  Noh-Vefbal  Intelligence 
Test.   Further  testing  was  done  with 
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the  GiHfomia  f  est  of  Personality,  ITic 
Spaulding  Self-Concept  Inventoi7  and 
an  inforn^  reading  inventory., 

-  The  subjects  were  placed  in  one  of 
three  different  groups;  reading  in- 
^dion,  personal  interaction,  or  con- 

=?trol  The  reading  instruction  arid  per- 
sonal-interaction groups  cach.nietcfor.a. 
^tptaUof  twenty-five,  one-half  hour  ex- 
^ririientjJ  sessions   vvhich  occurred 
over  a  period  of  time  from  January  31 
uritil?May  4. 

The  mding  instruction  group  r<i- 
ceived  instruction:  which  was  planned 
forindividuals'  specific  newls  as  identi- 
fiediby  the  fomalrand  informal  testing, 
and  daily. observations.  Eniphasj^was 
placed  upon  V  the  sequential  demop- 
ment:  of  abilities-with  particular  stress 
placed  upon  tlie-pupils'  attaining  suc- 
cess. The  diniate  of  the  sessions  was 
planned  to^be  challenging.  yet  reassure 
ing.  Experience  stories,  basal  readers, 
c  text  books  for  content  and  in- 

stfuctor-prepared  materials  were  used. 

the  persoaial  inleractioJi  group  re- 
ceived no  instnjctjon,.  but  participated 
inipiipil-t^chef:  planned  activities.  Ex- 
amples^ of  such  activities  included 
discussions,  playing  bingo  and  other 
games,  drawing,  telling  stories,  jokes 
arid  riddles,  role  playing,  and  tape  tc-^ 
cording.  The  instructor  was,  an  aide, 
a  resource  person,:and  a  participant  in, 
an  a<itivity  when  needed.  She  tried  to 
help  to  develop  an  accepting  atmo- 
sphere by>beirig-;a  supportive,  helpful, 
,  plcassiht,  posit  ivc  person. 

Subjccts  who  were  members  of/  the 
control  group  attended  their  regular 
classes.  They  had  no  personal  contact 
with  the  iVvestig^^^^  The.iristructiori 
^which  they^received  in  the  classroom 
was  dependent  upon  the  program  :de- 

-  veloped  by  the  individual,  teachers, 
^  Basal  series  wj^Ji  accompanying  work- 
books were  ..available  to  thent.   All  of 

^    the  students  iri^  the  three  schools  had 
the  oppSturiityrtb  go^    the  libraries  in 
thei^'  buildings  once  during  each  we^^^ 
jPost-testihg  iriciuded  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  all  of  the  previously  ihcn-'^ 
tioned  tests,  except  the  intelligence 

iesti    .  ,  , 

Staiistk^t  procedures..  Multiple  Im- 
ear  re^essiori  analyses  were  use^  to 
examirie  the  relationship,  that  existed 
between  riiethods  of  instnictionrpretest 
reidjng  efficiency  ratios,  pretest  self- 
concept  scores,  and ^nterlon  variables 
(terminal  readirig  efficiency  ratios  arid 
post-test  self-coricept  scores). 

ResuUSi  There  was  a  coristant  level 
of  difference  b  methods,  of  instruction 
^ver  the  observed,  range  of  the  infor- 
nial  reading  iriventory  pretest  reading 
efficiency  ratios.  Gains  were  made 
with  all  methods  of  instniction.  The 
readirig.  instntction  method:  was  a  su- 
perior method  of  instruction  for  this 
sample  when  the  analysis  was  based  ' 
upon  the  infornial  reading  inventory. 

There  \vas  a  significant  interaction 
among  the  methckls  of  instniction  and 
the  Spaulding  Self  Coricept  Inventory 
pretest  scores.    The  readirig  mstnic- 
tion  method  \vas  a  superior  method  of 
instruction  for  almost  everyone;  when 
the  analysis  was   based   upori  the 
Spaulding   Self  Concept  Inveritory. 
The:  personal  interactiori  method  was  a 
superior  metliod  for  a  few  who  had^ 
low  pretest  Spaulding  Self  Concept  In- 
ventory scores.-  Tlie  control  method 
was  a  superior  niethod  for  a  few  who 
had  high  pVetest  Spaulding  Self  Con- 
cept Inveritory  scores.  ^ 

There  were  no  significant  relation- 
ships over  the  observed  range  of:  inter- 
est for  the  Gates  Readirig  Survey  pre- 
test reading  efficiency,  ratios  and  the 
California  Test  of  Personality  pretext 
scores. 

Implications.  Schools  which  are  de- 
veloping new  programs  or  improving 
existing  programs  would  . probably  like 
to'consider  using  some  of  these  sariie 
techniques  for  their  regular  classroom 
settings,  as  well  as  for  their  reriiedial 
situations.  tlie  learning,  situation 
which  is  geared  toward  the  individual's 
needs  has  more  potential  for  develop- 


ihg;  \mtq  a.  successful  experience. 
These  .succes^^^^^  seefh^  to 

Tcsult  in  improved  reading  abHity  arid 
app^i  Jo  positively,  affect  the.  self-con- 
capts.of  the  .majority  of  students. 
-  :It  yjas;  found  in  this  stiidy  that  the 
b6ys>rcspon^^^^  at  all  times 

to.  the  riding  instfuctibifi  which  had- 
ibceri  prqyare^^^  for  them.  Two  of  -  the. 
guidelines  .for  the  construction^  of  the 
material  may  have  been  the  major  fea- 
sons7  for  this  attitude;  The  material 
was  developed  specifically  for  ^their 
heeds .  and  :preserited  at  a  level  \yhich 
/.would,  .insure  success.  The  skills 
which  were  taught  were  reviewed  to 
help  reinforce  the-Iearning  and  estab- 
lish retehtiph  of  the  material.  It  did 
not  |ecm  difficult  for  the  subjects  .to 
become  intefested  in  the  reading  mate- 
rial. Stories  were  chosen  according  to 
•their  -expressed,  interests^  arid  actual 
identification, of  a. story  they  would  Hke 
to  read. 

It.  sccnis,  possible  that  our  schools 
"could; quite  iksily  a^  some  of  these 
&irnc  cprisideratioris  in.  larger  group 
situations.  Of  course,  it  necessitates 
kriowirigitjiei students'  needs  and  abih'- 
ties.  Successful  experiences  should 
-  not  be  impossibilities  for  those  who  are 
-undSachicye^^  purj  schools. 
^  :Successfur  experiences  need  not  all 
be  acaderiiic  in:  nature.  The  subjects 
in  this  study  who  were  riienibef s  of  the 
personal  intefactipn  group  had  pre- 
dpminaritly  successful  experiences 
5(spme6rie  had  to  lose  the  checkers  and 
bingo  garifjes).  They  changed  visibly 
while  they  were  making  the  tape  re- 
cprdirigs.  At  first  they  feared  recprd- 
irig  and'  giggled  when,  listening  tp 
them  sej ve s..  Then  they  decided  to  re- 
xord-  "soriiethirigl"  Many  rerecordings 
were^.madc 'bf^M^  de- 
veloped. They,  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
d6ing:it  "Jiist  one:more  time"  to  make 
sure  it  was  .perfect. .  They  listened  to 
their  .firiished  prpducts  with  pride 
showing  pri  ;theif  faces.  One  group 
fl^hiaUy  cxhib|t^^^^        when  listeriing 
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to  its  own  recprding  pf  "Gombat"  with 
sound  effects.  From  this  seemingly, 
meaningless  method  of  wprking  with 
these  subjects,  it  is  interesting  to  see- 
hpw  much  it  appeared  tp  affect  the. 
self-cpricepts  of  :those  who  had  exhib-^ 
jted  very  Ipw  iriitiaj  selfrconccpt 
scores.. 

Did  these  ^subjects  with  Ipw  self-con- 
cepts not  receive  positive  experierices 
in.the:average  classroom?  Were  they 
unable  tp  experience  the  fr 
felt  in  the  personal  iriteractiori  ses^ 
sioris?  There  must  teye  been  some 
kind  of  threatening  feelings  tp  have 
their  sel f-cpncjept  scores  decrease  when 
they  reniairied  in  the  classroom. 
Those  subjects  with  the  high^self-con- 
cepts.did  hot  seerii  tp  be  affectc<l  jn  the 
same  manner  in  the  experimental  sitii- 
atipn.  They  seemed  to  affected 
negatively  by  being  taken  out  of  the 
classroom.  Who  knbw's  \yhat  operated . 
here?  They  may  have  becpme^  irise- 
cufe  just  wondering  why  th^^ 
lected  for  the  expcrimerit.  The  class- 
fodrii  teacher  may  want  to  look:  mpre 
closely  ,a  thv/se  childrcri  who  have  the 
need  for  developing  better  sejfTcbri- 
cepts  arid  cpnsider  just  how  he  hiay 
best  help  to  fpstef  this  growth..  He 
riiay-also  want  to- consider  those  who 
have  a  high  self-concept,  arid  identify 
tliat  Which  helps  to  suppqrt  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  npte  that  special- 
ized reading  instruction  ^emed  to 
provide  experiences  which  aided  in  in- 
creasing bpth  reading  efficiency  radpS; 
arid  the  majority  of  self-concept  scores 
fpr  the  subjects  included  in  this  study; 
It  would  be  nice  if  this  were  all  we 
needed  to  do  to  aid  the  underachieyirig 
reader  to  succeed  acaderiiica^liy  and  at- 
tain some  riiore  positive  elements  of 
self-esteem. 

A  repiicatipn:  of  this  study  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  several  communi- 
ties, may  give  iis.  some  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  effect  which  learning  sit^ 
uatioris  have  upon  students'  self-cpri- 
cepts and  reading  abilities.    It  would 
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dvRealism: 

Oral  Reading  Errors  of 
Intenneciiate  Grade  Children 

at  Their  Independent, 
Instructional,  and  Fnistratioh 
Reading  Levels 

ApOLPH  Christxnson' 
Spokane,  Washington,  jPublic  Schools 

IN  THE  EARLY  HISrORY  of  thlS  COUfl- 

try,,  oral-  reading  was  a:  tiecessi^.. 
Readihg^niatenals  were  scar^,  and  JI- 
literacy  was  common.  Consequently,^ 
the  illiterates  were;  dependent  on  the 
few  who  cquid  read  ai^^^  This-ws. 
the  sittiation  for  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious heeds.  As  a  consequence,,  ex- 
pressive pM  reading  locution- 
ary  fy^  of  delivery  were  stressed  in 
reading  ihstfuction; 

Oral  readings  h2^  becothe  lessj  neces- 
sary and,  .therefore,  has  less 
emphasis  as  read^ 

more  accessible  and  as  rcs^ch  has  in- 
dicated, the  ne^^for  more  silent  read- 

Society  today  requires  oral  riding, 
for  vanous  kinds  of  purposes.  In 
mass  media  communication^,  news  coin- 
mentatpr$,v  entertainers,  and .  annpuncr 
erf  read  alp^^  Sktesmen,-  ca^ 
for  public  office,  and,  civic  leaders 
read:  speeches.  Our  .personal:  Hycs 
show  the  use  of  oral  reading  in  sharing 
a  book  or  stpry  aloud  to -family  or 
friends,  Teading:a  portion  of  an  .article 
to  prove  a  point,  reading  poetiy  aloud, 
and  reading  messages  over  the  tclc- 
phpne.  Recognized  authorities  in  tht 
field"  pf  reaafnjg:  have  indicate  :that  -an 
important  pbjective  in  riding  instruc- 
tion is  developing  the  ability  to  read- 
aloud  to  an  audience  pf  one  or  more 
persons  to  inform  of  entertain  thtm: 

Other  leaders  have  recommended 
that  oral  reading  be  used  for:  diagnostic 
purposes,  Several  kinds,  of  linforma-. 
tion  xah.  be  gathered  ^by  listening  to  a 
child  read  aloud,-  withput  haying  prc-^ 
viously  read:  the  material:  important 
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dues :al»ut" the  r^der -s  competence  in 
.wofdl^identifi^      and  fea)ghitioh,^ih 
-  -his;  use  of  voice  intonatiori,  patterns, 
aiid-W^^  IS  reading  at  his 

:in^ifcructi6nai  icA^ 

.  Need  fdr  the  stu^^ 

^Bcth-^oa  a 

need  for  .good  reading;  Society 

.requ|res:  i^^^  for  iriforma- 

■tjoniJ;fc^wc^^^^  pur-, 
.ppsesi  Thc  schdol^^ 

~tte?«mi^^^  ni  ad- 
iditidh,  dm-iis^^^ 

mining  riding  level^^  and  for  diagnosr 

S|udics  :d^  years  .have 

indicated  that  group  stahdafdized 
-rMiding  a^rhievemen^  tend  to 

'  ;plAcC:fmpn  at  a  readbbility  .level  well 
,  jafove^hV^qhe^at^^  funcr 
'tipn;  A-revicw  oj  the 
^tends  qt^  errors  reveals  lit- 

:tle.c6nciusiveinfdn^ 

At  the  ^ime  this  study  was  pqn- 
:dudcd,  no-;  to 
dctemine  Ih^  oral  reading  er- 

rors {chiidreii  m^ke  at  the  independent, 
the  instrtfctionalj  and^  the  frustration 
reading  levels,rnq^^  to  detennine  if  any 
-^diffefehces-^exist       the  frequencies- 
— with  'wfiicfi^  errors  occur 

among  the  three  reading  levels. 


Definition  of  reading  levels 

:L  Independent  reading  level— the  hi 
MKoftiL  reading  s  level , at  which  the 
.pupil.achicyes         percent  accuracy 
Jn -pronunciation  of  words  and/or  90 
.   p«rcent  cornprehehsiom 

2.  Instructidnal/re^^^  high- 
est oral  rwding.  ^  at  which,  the 
pupiljachicvcs  95  percent  accuracy  in 
rpronunciatfon  of  words  and/or  75 
fpe rccn t  CO fhprch  eri sion. 

3.  Frustrati on  rcadi ng  ^  level^the  ^ I o west 
ildvfirof  readability  at. which  the  pupil 
achieves-  less  4than  95  percent  accu- 
racy in/ prdriuna^^  of  words 
and/or  Sp.pcrcent  or  less  comprehen- 
sion; .   ^  ,  . 

Oral  reading  errors 
An/examinatioh  of  the  literature  on 
iarai  reading  provides  little  conclusive 
evidence  on^  what  cbristitutes  :an  error 
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in  qralireading.  The:rcsearch  done  in 
the  ariM^  has  mot  clar  ified  ^ 
Some  wntefs  include  :|k)p  as 
an  error,  .whereas  others  do  hot.  Poof 
phrasing,  jt  would  seeni^rrefers  more  to 
the^quality  of-the  oral ^ r^ 
a.  reading  error.  Wroiig 'beginnings, 
wrong  middles,  and  wrong  endings,  of 
words  are  also  listed  as  errors.  These 
kinds  of  mistakes,  however,  can  result 
in  iiibstitution  errors;  Consequently, 
danficat ion  tof :  a  definition >  of  kinds  of 
errors  is,  in  prdef. 

Turning  to  the  writers  of  four  cdmr 
mofily  used-  oral  reading,  diagnpstic 
tests,  one  finds  greater  agrement.  on 
what  constitutes  an  oral  reading,  error; 
At  least  three^  of  the;  four  test  writers 
agreed  oh  the  errors  in  this  study,  with  ^ 
the  exception  of  reversals.  Two  bfthe 
tests  included  that  kind  of  erfof; 

For  the-pufposes  of  this^study;  the- 
following  kinds  of  errors  were:  selected. 

1 .  Omiss  ion^the  leaving  but  -  of  a  pre- 
fix, suffix,  inflectional :  ending,  /word,^ 
punctiiation.  mark,  oir      group  ^^bf 
.  .  words  in  sequence. 
2;  Substitutidh-f  the    reading    of .  one 
word  ^  for  another.    Two  .words:  in  ^ 
reversed  sequence  were  counted- 'as- 
two  substitution  errbrs.    One  word 
substituted  T  f or  two .  words  were 
'  counted  as  one '  error.-     -  — 
Additibns^the  insertidri ,  of  a ; prefix,, 
suffix,    inflectional  *  jending,,  wbfd,v 
punctuation  marki.  or.  a  group -.of 
words  in  sequehcelr         -  - 
Refusal--the  inability  of  the ,  pupil \t6  * 
read -a  word,  within  five  seconds, 
rhakin g  it  ncce ssary  for  the.  examiner^ 
to  provide  the  word.  '  , 

Repetitibn-r-the  repeating  of  two  or 
nibre  words.      .  /  \ 

Reyersal-^the  mtsproriunciatipn  6t  a 
word,  using  the  final  letter  in  the  inir 
tial  position  (saw  for  was); 
7.  Gfbss  ttusprohunciatioh— the:  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word  in  a -manner  that 
makes  it  unintelligible. 

Hypotheses  tested 
In  analyzing  the  results  of  an  riijforr 
mal  reading  inventory,  the  following: 
null  hypotheses  were  tested:  1)  that 
there  would  not  be  a  significant  differ- 
ence among  the  frequencies  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  oral  ,  reading  errors  itriade 
at  the  three  reading  levels,,  2);  that 


.3., 


4. 


6. 
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||; the  yari- 

"^^^  niade  at 

gki;  r;inf ^llcy^^^  in  4he  three 

fl^it'C^B  woulii  riot 

.  ..  ^l^-a;^  signffi  aniprig  the 

fffeqticn^  in  the  inir, 
I;.  vi' the  final  position 

:%fi w^^  errors  at  the 

'    ':^'tiirce^re^^  would 
y  ?not  .be  a  «sjg^         diflference  among 

ithcjireq^^  errors 
aniqng:each/rf 
:;pi  sp^h  at:tHe^^ 


Prqcediires, 
,  An  inforniar  f eadingt  iriventbry  con- 
;4tuctedsfr^^  paragraphs^  contained  in 
^a-ba^Iireading  series  was  administered 
;t6;t%su^  Thersub- 
Jjectsj^us^  ^ere.Jwehty-tw6  pupils  in 
:gradcx4,^tw^ 

:^amd:twen^^^^  P^piJs  'iirgrade:  6.  Ah 
^lineven^^  number  of : pupils  resulted  be- 
,^u^:  the.  clinicians  who  gathered  the 
data  didn't  pupils  read  :at  all 

StKrce|paHiri^;Iev^^^ 

'  -  WM^  adrninistering  the  Jnfofmal 
Trading 'iriyentqry,-t^  oral  reading  of 
each  pupil  .w^^  tape.  The 

researcher  and  ,  a  reading  clinician 
scored'  the  prz]  reading  paragraphs 
separately.  In  comparing  results,  the 
tape,  .was  replayed  for  clarification 
wh^ffi  necessary. 

in  airialyzing  the  data,  errors  were 
classified  at  each  xeadirig  level  I  The 
-occurrence  of  errors  in  the  initial, 
jm^ialrand^fina^  of  words.at 

(»ch /reading  level  wa^  tabulated  for 
^  ;substitutioris,   misprpriuriciatlpns  and 
' 6riiissipris,  at  ;tHe  ends  of  words.  The 
occurrence   of:  oral  reading:_eri*ors 
ilunong  the  eight  priricipai  parts  of 
speech,  at.each  ^reading-level  was  tabu- 
-lat%  / 
^  The  chi  :,squa^^ 
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was  used  1  to  detefniirie  whether  of  ri9t 
the  frequencies  of  kinds  of  errors  at 
each  of  the  various  ^^k^^  \yere  sighifi- 
caritly^greatef  :  than  at  each  of  the  other 
levels.  The  5  .percent  Ifcyel  of  confi- 
dence was  u»edi 

Interprebtion  of  results^ 
in  analyzing  the  data,  it  \\^s  found 
that  boys  and  girls  iri;,grades  4,  ,5,  and 
6  made  each  of  the  kinds  of  oral  read- 
ing errors,  except  reversals,  at  the  jn- 
deperiderit,.  the  instructional,,  ^d  the 
fnistfatioh  reading  levels.  Further 
analysis  revealed,  however,  th^^^  certain 
kihds  of  errors  ocojf red  with  grc^^ 
frequent^  at  one  reading  level  than  at 
another. 

The  hypothesis  which,  stated  there, 
would  riot  be  a  sighificant  deference 
ariiong  the  frequencies  of  the  various 
kinds  of  oral  reading  errors  at  the 
three   reading   leyels   was  rejected, 
kiepetitiori    ^^rfors.    (Kairred-  with 
greater  frequericy  at  the  iridependeht 
reading  leyej,  whereas  mispfonuricia- 
tibri,  refusal;  and  substitution  e/fors 
pcaif  red  with  greater  frequency  at  the: 
frustfatiori  .reading  level  The.  greater 
freqfuency  of  repetition  errors  may  re- 
sult when  :word  recdgnitiprird^^ 
are  minimal,  the  eye-voice  span  be- 
coiries  top  great,  and  a  regressipri  be- 
comes necessary  to  help  cp^^^ 
iiat ion .  I ri  some  irist ances, .  the  regres- 
sion could  ;b^'  too^  great  and^  ?  few 
words  ^yould  be  Repeated.  A  higher 
frequency  of  mispronunciation  errors* 
at  the  'frustration  -readingij^ 
iridicate:that  th^  reader  lacks  sujfficien|^ 
word   identification   and  reco^itipn:| 
skiii  to  figure  out  the  pronunciatio^^  . 
theworcl  „      .  .  | 

The  hypothesis  \yhich  stated  that  ; 
there  would  npt^^^be  a  significant  diffei-r  \ 
ence  among  the  ffequeria^s  of  the  yan^^ 
ous  kinds  of  oral  reading  errors  ^ma^^  ; 
at  the  three  reading.ievels  by  boys  arid^ 
by  girls  was  accepted  $  at  the  iridepen| 
derit  arid  instructional  reading  leyel^ 
but  rejected  at  the  )f rustratipri  >  reading 
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'/^   levy  •  Boys  iiriade;  a ,  greater .  proportion 
,  ^ .  of  :M)stjm^^^  at:  the  ministration 

^rl^din^^^^  did.  iSiris 

^     imde  more/fefusa^^  er- 

>^    Tprsatvt^^^^  'This^was 
attributed^^^^  that  boys 

axe:  usuaH^  nfore  aggressive  than :  girls 
and  wqu^^^  be  imore  likely  ^to 

^ipusK^ah^  :  reading  ;mr  .r  whether 
or  not  they  are  <cof re^^^^^  Girls,  being 
/more  f eliict^  ^Tnake  errors,  would: 
5t^d4t6;givex^ 

The  .hypoXhcsi^^  which  stated^^t 
wpula.  hot       a  significant  difference 
^Miiqng; the  f^^^^^  of '  oral  reading 

error  slni^  three '  reading:  level  s 

by.pupijsjnite  was  ;ac- 

frustra- 

tjond^read  There  was  a  sig- 

^  nifigint;di^^^^^ 
;  .?kinds  of  praLriw 
.ing:etTors;a^^^^ 

sVg^  grn^e  6.  The  data  in  this 

1  _  Jtady.^did:Jlgtj.pro^^^  explanation 
A^or^his^^d^ 

The  hypothesis  which  stated  that 
there  -^wpuld  r^^^^^  be  a  significant  differ- 
V;  r  cfice  Jn  of  errors  niade 

.   lih.  tlie  init^^^^ 
^^^ionsliS^v^  word  errors  at 

_  r  j^i^.^fire^^^^^^^^  was  accepted 

in  all  cases,  except  when  comparing 
the  ihstructipnaj^^  the  frustrational 
level..  In  comparing  the  frequency  of 
errors  .at^^^  errors  niade  in 

tfte  med^^l  p^^^  words  occurred 

--^  with  Jp"^!^  &^u?pcy  the  frustra- 
X  tiqni^^^^^  At^probable  e^qplanation  for 
'  :l  residing  ma- 

\  "  ^teriai  i  difficult  to  the 

X^didef;  his  iii       context  clues  and/or 
;     lyowei:  soiirids^  i^^        effective.  The 
r"|KMier^  u^^    words  which  begin  and 
.end^c6rrectly^  ^b^^  he  is  not 

T  .using  xqfitext  vowel  sounds  ef- 

fectivety^  of  the  word  is 

^  wpng;: 

:  ::.  .  ITi^  ih^^  which  stated  that 

: there  ,  ^quld^^  a  significant  differ- 

jh. the  frequencies  of  oral  reading 
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errors  among  the;  eight  principal  parts , 
of:  speech  \vzs  rej  ected.  Noun  errqi;;s 
were  niade  with  greater  freque^^^  at 
the  iristfudiqna^^  reai- 
ing  levels.  Pronoun  and  conjunction, 
errors  occurred  .with:gr(^^  frequency 
at  the  in  dependent  -  reading,  level  i  The: 
higher:  proportion  of  noun;  errors  at  the 
ffustratiori  reading  level  may  also  afr 
feet  comprehension  because  of  ^  rhi^ssirig' 
keywords:  \ 

Implications  and  conclusions 
Other  writers  have  indicat^^^^ 
a  number  of  cases, ;  classroom  teachers 
are  not  sensitive  to  the  frtstratiqn  r^ 
ing  level  qf  pupils.  The'  findings  of  jth js 
study:  suggest  that  ceitain  k^^^^ 
rqrs  qccur  with  greater  frequenc)^  at 
the  frustration  reading  level  than-  at 
any  other. reading  levels..  There  seems 
to  be  a  need  ^  for  uhdergraduiate  and^ 
graduate  reading  methods  classes  to 
include  more  training  in  the^use  qtqral 
reading  as  a  diagnostic  to^  Eublic 
school!  curriculum  .personnel;  working 
in   the  afiea  of  rieadirig.  .  iristructiqn^ 
might  also  include  more  in-sei^ice 
training  in  the  use  of  oral:  reading  for 
diagnosis  in  cmrriciilum  improvement 
programs.  .    .  :~' 

It  is  recommended  that  further  re- 
search comparing  the  kinds  qf  oral 
reading  errors  at  the  three  reading:ieyr 
els  be  made  at  the  primary  and  secqridr 
ary  levels.  Further  research  might 
also  be  done  using  graded  sckial  stud^ 
ies  and  science  reading  materials. 
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WE 


HAVE  BEEN   >yORKING  FOR  SOME 

TIME  on  the  relationship  between  di- 


^m^^^^^^^  cpghition^ln" 

I^C  :firc  ^5^^^  independent 

but  caih  be 

fe;^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  iP^lB!   processes  iri^ 

k<wHjch*-  J^^^^  i| thinking,  symbol jz- 

k^^^Mp^j  one  dimension,. 
pS^  lmd  aff^ 

^|^^.;;fantas^^  cffiotion^^^  another 

(^^ '  45  j^^ding  an^  sejectiori, 

If";.  to:  effect 

I^^I^gR^^  the  nature  of 

Iti'; '^^W^^       T^eiyed  as  well  as  certain 
cpV^is^^^^  e.g.i  personality 

f  fA^jVsti^t^^^  either  one  of  the 

^cKaiyeir  w^^  S^'^atef  influence 

piiltfeK^^^ 

Jjpjretecl]  lA  jnajpf  concer  n  ha^  been  to 
^      V&sffiin^^^^^  particular  cognitive 

an^raflf  variables  belong  the 
saffie  sys^      of  meanjngfui  relation- 
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in.purc^fii!^^^^^  undergrad- 
^^uate^r^^  ;seIf-concept  and  persori- 
,  X|lit)^  be^^       were  found  to  be  predic? 

"of  \tH^^^^^  sttiiahtic  meaning 

'  ^tjiatiihc  md%^:^^^  prbtag- 
^onisjbmra^^  (S). 
'7  jAh^  achievement:  has 

'.Wen  ty  pic^^^^  measured  by  a  paper 
{and/  ^estj  |he  Davis  Reading 

'70  (2)  did  not  appe^  the 
•^me  jsystem  of  relationships  with  the 
faffect;  variables;  The  seff-concept  of 
Jifg^i^^  pro- 
;t^onist  haye^^b^^^  in  our 

studies  ^b^^^^  adjectives  frequently 

us^^in  r^^^  the  semantic  dif- 

|v  /  fci;^tia^^^  Personality  be- 

havior, has  t^^  from  either 

jthe,  .prim0r  ror  ^  factors 
«icfgin^^         the  analysis  of  scores 
:  :on  the  Sixteen  jPersohality  jpactor 
'  5Qy?sti^^^  (16   pf).  Semantic 

meaning;  0^^  character  was 

tdu^M'tp^fe  influenced  by 


ratings,  of  protagonists  wefe-pr^ictT 
able ,  from  the  ch^ract eristics,  of  the  high; 
anxious,  reader^^  but  the  relatively  loW. 
anxious  student  did  not  seem  ;t6i  relate 
his^own {pattern  of 
the  prot%6nist.  Ob^racteris^^^ 
trpversibn  as  .well  2^  were 
found:  to  'be  significant  predictors  of  se^ 
ihantic  meaning  that  readers^  att^ri 
to  prptagohists  in  the  cnterion  story. 

Cognitive  vanables  in  several  :of  our 
reading  studies  ^  have  ^been  identified  .by 
the  r  clqze  -  procedure  (6,  8) , :  the;  JMfpd- 
ern  Linguage  Aptitiide  Test  ;(mlat]: 
(2)  scores,  and  the  Davis,  R 
Test  (2).  Various  methods,  ;in^  t^^^^ 
cloze.procedures  whic^^      appli^,  i.C;, 
pre-cloze,  /pqsmoze,  Iwcicdijcjoze,  arid: 
affective  xIozCk  did  riot  appear  Jn  a  xsiri- 
gle  systeiTi  .of  relationships  with. Jhose 
affect  riieasufes  fepresent'ed  by  ^^V^^^ 
mantic  differential  arid:  the  ;16-pk 
few  ;biriafy,  relatioriships  between  the 
cjoze  pirocedufe  arid  the  sb^factqrs^ 
"activity"  arid  "potency"ijw^^^^^ 
seryedj  but;  a  relatively  OTall  a^^ 
(20  percent)  of  the  total  variancerof: 
cognitive  variables  was  determirij^  ^  by 
the  affective  corifiponerits. 

Iri  one .  study  where  <  the  data , was.  ari- 
aly zed .  by  ,a  steprwise^regressiori^ah 
sis,  subtests  1  arid  2  of  the  mlat 
the  first  variables  to  eriierge  when  ^^^^^^^ 
Davis  Reading,  test,  cloze  tests,  seman^^^ 
Tic  differential  ratings  for  self  arid'pro- 
tagonists,  and  the  second-order  facto^^^^ 
of  the  16^PF  were  correlated;  The 
MLAT  1  and  2  subtest  were,  jtriost 
closely  related  to  the  actiyity  dimen- 
sions of  judgmerits  of  self  on  :th|  sb,. 
the  Davis  Reading  testi  the  eS^luation 
dithension  of  ju^riients  br  protagonist 
on  the  SDj  and  the  ml  at  subtest  3  and 
4.  ^"  ^  '  '  V,' 

The  MLAT.  is  an  instrument  \yith,fiye 
subtests  which  atteriipts  to  predict  ,  for- 
eign language  learning  potential.  The 
subtests  were,  develop ed- by  factor  ana^ 
lytic  methods,  and  attempts^  J^M?  # 
keep  intercbrrelatioris  to  a  minimum.. 


•^^the  ^iader^^^  con   .....w 

c«t  of : s^^^^^  that  then  Qfirtercprrd  are  high 
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'  ^lowevcf^^  |6;jresujt  ;iri-mo 
< 5^:- .    flqading^  ^iine  factor  when  all 

|/ 1  ^  >  sufe     9I       MLAT  are  included  in 

^fr%.  memoty  :processes. 

/T^e  one  to  separate  in 

tlieYfa^^^^  structufe^w^ 
;}      ^jUyledralong^^^^         other  cognitive 

;  :t<Mt|jis\sub^^^ 

which  see  prima  rily  a  usage 

^tcst:  Thel^MLA^  Has  mdder- 

:a^e-coiTej^a^^  With  tests 

qi  yo&b,ular^^  imdirig  comprehension 

I  an3:d6ze>. 


_  ?^|?!?pdy,  we  have  attempted  ;a  rep- 
UiStipn^of'our  initial  work, '       '  * 


esiz- 


ingfthahp^^^^  ph  a 

|eIectrr«Hiri^^^  would  be  ^pre- 

dictable'general  sefrian- 
ticf ffacto^^^^  "self^ahd  ''pf-otagor 

nisi^  as- w^  indices  (P) . 

Subje^s^te  were  I62;under- 

P^<l^M?"Stu^^  in  a  junior 

rilyy'  Spuj^^^     jEdiicationaf  Psychol- 
ogy;. -^cK.qrthejStud^^^ 
^to#^^^  erititl^^  '"I  Starved 

(for  Sci^^^^^^  The  Jfour  page 

itPU.  descnbed;t^  reactions  of  a  man 
who' has  voium^  live  on  a  sub- 

^  :sfimd4rd  c^^^^  Writing  in  the  ^ 

first  :pefiOT^  protagonist  related 
fiow'^^^^  36  men  who  volun- 

teered'^tostam  months  so  that 

scie^^^  better  understand  what 

happens  to  a  starving  person. 

Each  stud^     rated  the  concepts  of 
self  and  ^  on  12  semantic 

scales  that  w^  have  used  in  previous 
studies.  Personality  of  each  student 
was. assessed  By  the  self  report  respon- 
ses pPthe  16  PF.  Post-cloze  and  pre- 
doze  scored  on  the  fifth 

word  ampjig  the  total  number  of 
noiins^.  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  the 
.passage. 

Results  in^^        that  the  semantic 
^differentia^^^^^  to  be  a  stable  in- 

sffiimra      rating  concepts  of  self  and 
.protagonist;  /About  56  percent  of  the 
y.  _  'ylfjC'H?  Y^a^  the  evalua- 
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itive, -potency,  arid  activity  dimensidhs 
frdhi  a  factor  analysis;  of  responses -on. 
\the  protagonist.    -  Only  two l  factors - 
'emerged^  contributing;  ezy  percenC 
the  cumulative  yayiance,  when^  .the; 
readers  Tated  themselves...  When,  a 
stepTwise  r^ression  analysis  r  \v^|  iajH 
plied  to  postHcloze  scdres,:Uie  pfe-clpze 
scores;  Factor  2  (pdten(:y);pf  ^ 
measures,  and  the  second  order  person- 
ality   factor   of  independence-deperi^^ 
dence  contributed^  significant  relation- 
ships to  ^  those  ^st-cloze.  scores..  .Ere- 
cldze  scores  were  riot  foundjto:  jte.p^^ 
dictable.frdm  meas^^^^ 

In  a  yet  unpublished  study,  .we  have 
found  that  as  subjects;  areigiyien^mpre 
information  on  which  to  base  thein  rat- 
ings of  a  protagdriist,  variance^^in 
scores  based  dh  those:  affect  j udgments 
of  -the  reader  seemed  tp  decrease. 
Furthermore,  as  tiriie  elajpses.  (e,g.,^ 
t>\'d. weeks),  there  is  an  increase' in :the, 
idiosyncrasies  in  the  perception?  of  the 
protagonist,  reverting  to -tlie  pferead^ 
irig  situation  in  which  there  was^  mini- 
riial  infdnnation. 

These  data  and  other  studies  which 
we  have  examined  have  led  vus  to  di^^^ 
up  some  preliminary  hypotheses,  and 
perhaps  even  suggest  a  rudjmi^ 
mddel  which  might  be  helpful  j^^d^^^ 
scribing  or  clarifying  complex  phehonir 
ena  in  the  reading  process. 

The  mature  reader  approaches  \the^ 
beginning  of  a  reading  passage  with  a 
relatively  strong  cognitive  set;  He  Has 
learned  to  think  about  reading  as  an 
information  gaining  task,  arid  has- de-' 
veloped  habits  df  reading  for  mforma- 
tidn,  maintaining  a  system  of  controls, 
over  emdtion.   In  almost  all  classroom, 
behavior,  the  reader  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  search  out  factual:. details  in 
reading  selections.  As  iriformatidn  is 
provided  in  the  passage,vhis  psychpf ^ 
physical  system  becomes  operant  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner..  The:patr 
terns  of  interaction  between  cognitive 
and  affective  dimensions  begin  td  form- 
and  change  as  he  responds  to  the.cdrit  . 
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^Slj^pff^m  to  wordsj 
sounds  \qi  jpast^^xpen- 

I^«K-^IiA^^^  .continues 

I'l'^t&^P^r  and  patterns,. 

^f^|^^,^'in|or^  arid^  the  emotions 

cocpenen  arousal.- 

|f^f :   Gene^  continues  to  read 

>tHer.i^^  a  lar^e 

i2U^^  with  very  little 
Jt/ejSotip^^^^ 

"l,^;^^^^  gfcsuch '.areader  as 

1^  C  ^nmny:  verte  associ a tipris,  who  consists 

^^^t  '?^,t^^^^^^  reasoning  di- 

t^^^ntensip^  passage.  In 

^rSdin^^^  both  clianhels 

IL./  -  a^^^  4q  .effect  the  mature 

K(;    ,.feider's;"cp^  Depending, 

f^:  ;^  hciw^^  of  the  message 

Ir^rrrr.rec^^  predispMpsirig 

^  "  factorsjf  .e.g^^  structure  or 

p  :  ;^  :set,:eitfe^  channels  will  exert 
I;/,;    jfr^ter  influence'  oh  that  which  is 

tllj^uhde^^^^^^  In  cpri- 


4ra^aMh;erA^  so 
j^arbu|fed^^    reading,  the  same  passage 
^  ^because  of  jnedi^^     emotional  involve- 
;m|nt>.^^^^^^  thinking,  logic, 

^;4hdU*hi^^^^  conceptualizing  is 

'  :JaImo^ 

r  ;^;yV;thirdvr^^^  the 
-teadihg^„pa^^  relative  shifts  be- 

A  :tiyegi  In  this  case, 

:  4he.  aflfec^^  channels  may 

/  ;caUse.  some  distortion  to  the  "content" 
^eithWjbec^^^^^  fails  to  cogni- 

^  vtiyely  handle}certain  facts  of  because 
Vsikmfi?%^    ;^??An    is    distorted  or 
.  impeded;^  input  process.  In 

l:thbJcase.pf  m^  behavior,  we 

^^thinlc  ^batith^  reader  may  evi- 

,  .dericef^bdfe  to  that  of  our 

-atTii^iU  :^xa^  There  is  constant 
•  .^s0tmg,-,  beW^^  .  the  cognitive  and 
'^tve  dimensip^^^  and  the  intensity 


of  each  .mode  in,  the  reading  pfocess- 
fesulfs ;  in  the  particular  m(bning;'tfia^^ 
an  individual 
ic«tpass2^^ 

it  should  be  reccCTi?^  that  there 
are  certain  rea^^  selections  that;afe 
Kighiy  stimulating  in  affect,  e.g.^  por- 
nography. When  we  are  talking,  ab^ut 
critical  reading,  ;the  reader  isigeneraHy 
taught  tp  be  irestrictive  in^  the  infornia- 
tipii  .gathering  task.  Propaganda  or 
pornographic  literature  appear  to  be 
directed  to  arousing-  eniptions  without 
a  high  cognitive  content.  In  all  r^df 
ihg  beiiaviof;  we  believe  that  the  read- 
er's resporiseLtopfeviousty^ 
uli,  in  tuni  function  as  stimuli;  which 
interact  with/  the  words  (and  .w^ 
their  semantic  and  cphtent  quaUties) 
which  are  currently  -being  read-  A 
sort  of  chaining  effect  is- therefore j  evi- 
denced. ^1^ 

We  have  been  hypothesizing  that  the 
readier  continues  to  process  incoming, 
dku  and  tends  to  define  specific;  target^ 
in  a  semsmtic  space;  In  passages  w^^^^ 
^  protagonists  and  ahtagpriists,.the  reader 
begins  to  change  as  he  perce^ 
spatial  sernantic  difference  between  the 
main  characters^^of  the  story  and  Him- 

As  the  reader  continues- to  .perceive 
or  read  more  words,  and:  information 
is  added,  a  large  number  of  associa- 
tions are  processed,  and  the  reader 
brings  together,  or  integrates,  .the  va^ 
ied  and  extensive  data.  The  integra- 
tion of  material  is  accompanied  by ^^^^^ 
noticeable  feelTng  of  safety.'  The  feel^ 
ing  of  safety  becpmes  very  pjrpnora 
if  the  reader  can  place  in  semantic 
space  the  descriptipn  of  the  prptagoriist 
as  well  as  the  other  concepts  in  the 
story.  The  mental  plotting  of  these; 
concepts  permits  cpmparispns  to  be 
made  with  the  distances  between  con- 
cepts and  the  reader.  A  distance  be- 
tween love  objects  as  well  as  vectors 
from  the  reader  to  the  perceived  ob- 
jects are  measurable  by  multidimen- 
sional scaling  techniques.    It  is  iri> 


is. 


.iv^,-/..«v^«^^  .«fe«  , anxiety  effects  in  read^ 
^^5^1^  \Sjt??  -whereas  low  anxiety 

:|^^;  I  Jerels^^^  threat  to 

Ill^Ck  4,futrc^  difficult  to  mear^ 

4u^^  thait 


^3 


j||Jg ,  O'c^sm^^^  and  adopt  a  "cheap 

^tn\tKeV^^^^  Jt^  is  np  wpn^ 

}l%  %  ;^der^ffiatufe^^         not ^ threatened ;  is 

^^^^'^i^tjpnai^^^ 

^  VJpdW^>lift  arid  research 

'need[s:tp  b^^         phJtheTeiationship  of 
,  thevemp^^^       arid  attitudinahbeh^^^^^ 
.of  the,  arid  the  psychdlinguistic 

ligrpcessing  j^^  reading  of 

^K?^s3S??>yith  sym  models. 
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Teaching  the;  ResearA  Study. 

Skills  \, 

James  Ei  SNoppy 
Michigan  StatecUiiive 

aiid-    ,    ^  J 
J;  HARiAN  Shore^  - 
University  oflllinois 

IT  WAS  THE  INTENT  OF' THIS  STUpy? 

to  direct  attention  to  the  teaching;  ©^^ 
some  often  n^lected;  skills  in  the  loca;;^ 
tioh,  organization,  and  use  of  infonna^^ 
tiori  in  printed  sources.  The  sjyecific 
purpose  was  to  develop  and: tiy  out>a 
plan  of  instruction  for  teaching,  a  se- 
lected group  of  study  skills  in  the  ar«eas: 
of  the  use  of  the  library  ;;  use  of  the 
dictionary ;  reference  skills;  and  the 
reading  of  maps,  chartSi  graphs,,  arid; 
tables;  arid  to  investigate  the  effects: of 
this  progrann  pri  the  study  skills  of  the 
sarinple  involved;  This  group  )f:study 
skills  was  tenried  "research  study- 
skills. 

Design 

The  study  had  ia  siriiplc;  before-aftCT 
design  with  an  experimental,  and  a 
control  group  (J).  The  cpntrol: group, 


♦  This  study  was  made  possible^  by  the 
financial  issistahc©  of  Groliex,  Incorpoat^^^ 
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tightly  cdhtroiled, 
iise  of  inferential 


^however,  wsls  ndt 
which J^imjic^^^  the 
^  statjsti£^t  analysis. 

By  means  of  and  posi-testing, 
»an.  attempt  ^w^^^  to  measure 

acfijevemj^  designated  skills  in 

a  .sixth^^^  one  ac- 

lad^nicyeaf; 

The  ^subjects  for  the  experimental 
group:  in  ihis  study  were  ten  girls  ami 
Xighteen'teys  who  comprised  one  sixth 
grade,  c^^^^  school  in 

a^suSurban  community.  The 

fact  that  these'  twenty-eight  pupils 
were  -  in ;  tfie  sample  from  the  begi  n  ning 
Lotthe  study  attests  to- a  stable  school 
j{«pulati6h;.  Pupils  \vere  assigned  to 
•  this  r  an  d  :pther=si^^^^  classes  on  a 

random  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
siiidy,  chronological  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren jh  this  group  ranged  from  ten 
y^afs^jen  mont^  to  t\yelve  years,  nine 
months -with  a  mean  chronological  age 
of  -^leveh  years,  four  months. 
Jhtelligehce  quotients  as  determined^by 
the  Kuhlniahn-Anderson  Test  ranged 
from  86  to  ^^1^  a  mean  of  U2, 

As  a/tptal  group,  the  control  group 
had  similc\r  characteristics,  though  in- 
dividuals from  the  two  groups  were 
hot  paire^^^^  In  addition,  the  time  span 
between  pre-  and  post-test  was  about  a 
month  less  for  the  control  group  than 
:fpr  the  experimental. 

A  "^?iP^^?^^^r"'"^"t  the  selection 
of  the  site  for  this  study  was  the  avail- 
ability of  a  school  library  with  approx- 
Jmately  5,650  volumes.  It  contained 
,the  usual  Teferen^^  a  well 

maintained: card  catalog,  and  employed 
an-apcurate  Dewey  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion System.  A  well  prepared  school 
jibranan  Avas  available  on  a  half-time 
basis. 

The  teacher  of  the  experimental 
class  seemed  int(&rested  in  this  study 
and -  was  .willing  to  help  plan  and  carry 
.put  the  instructional  program.  She 
was  judged  to  be  an  excellent  teacher 
:by  several  administrators  in  the  school 
system;  She.  held  a  bachelor's  degree. 


and  her  experience  included  thifteen- 
years  of  teaching  sixth  grade.  There 
was  ho  attempt  to  match  tochers  in. 
the  control  and.  experimentaj  class? 
rooms,  other  than  that  the  cpritrol 
teacher  was  also  considered  to  be  outr 
standing  by  the  school  administratiph; 

During  the  summer  months,  preceed- 
ing  the  study,  the  experimental  teacher 
spent  a  total  of  sixty  hours  preparing 
to  teach  the  research  study  skills: 
This  time  \yas  spent  in  reading  basic 
lite.rture  in  this  field,  in  previewing 
and  ordering  ihaterials,  and  iri  makirig^ 
general  plans  for  integrating  instruc- 
tions in  the  skills  with  t'le  regular 
school  program. 

Measuring  jnstrunients 

A  number  of  objective  tests  were  se- 
lected to  be  administered  in  September 
to  all  students  in  the  study.  These 
pretexts  were  selected  to  .measure  aca- 
demic apti tilde  and  achievement,  in  the 
skiijs  under  consideration.  Tablei  1 
lists  the  tests  which  \yere  administered 
by  two  qualified  examiners; 

Dififerent  forms  of  the  Iowa  Test^  of 
Basic  Skills  and  the  sra  Achievement 
Series  were  administered  as  post-testS; 
The  Research  Study  Skijli  t^?st,  with- 
only  one  form,  was  readministered. 
For  the  experimental  class,  the  post- 
testing  came  in  early  May,  and  for  the 
control  class,  the  post-testing  was  con- 
ducted at  the  end  of  March. 

Many  of  the  subtests  dealing  with 
research  study-skills  have  relatively 
few  items,  and  subtests  scores  are  less 
reliable  than  are  tot*'.!  test  scores. 
.Since  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  deter- 
mine which  knowledges  and  skills  each 
item  is  designed  to  measure,  it  was  de- 
cided to  combine  the  items  from  all 
tests  in  longer  and  more  reliable  sub- 
tests for  each  area.  That  is,  ail  items 
measuring  library  skills,  dictionary 
skills,  and  so  on  were  combined  and 
rescored  to  make  subtests  of  combined 
library  skills,  combined  dictionary 
skills,  combined  reference  skills,  com- 
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bjhi^  mp  fe^^  skills,  and  com* 
bined  table  arid  graph  reading  skills. 

Observation 
ITie-  exjerimental  classroom  was  ob- 
served' for  a  total  of  thirty-four  days 
during  the  school  year  by  one  of  the 
twoYexperimerite^^^^^  The  purpose  vyas 
to  maintain  a  close  contact  with,  the 
:t<^cHer  and  ihe  day-byrday  program, 
r^di.to  gain  further  data  concerhirig 
tHe:t^thing"^  skills.  On  the  qc- 
jcasipn  pT  conferences  were 

Held  with,  the  teacher  regarding  proce- 
duresj  techniques^  materials,  arid  other 
aspects-qf  the  program.  The  teacher 
^4cept;^  daily  log-qf  each  day's. activities 
an-* teaching  the  was  peri- 

qdi^lly  reviewed  by  the  researchers. 

Materials 

Materials  judged  to  have  high  po- 
tential in  teaching  the  research  study 
skijis  were  provided  for  the  experi- 
imental  classrTOm  th^  a  grant  from 
GroIier,/Incorporated.  Included  were 
dictionaries^  sets  of  encyclopedia,  mag- 
azines, study  skills  development  kits, 
and^  specialized  reference  sources. 

General  jy,  practice  materials  for  the 
""  'research,  study  skills  are  scarce  and 
scattered;  About  sixty-five  exercises 
were; developed  to  offer  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
use  of  the  library,  and  use  of  reference 
sources;  Each  of  these  exercises  was 
made  available  in  quantities  of  fifty. 
Ah  early  decision  wp<;  made  to  use  the 
Science  Research  Associates  Map  and 
Globe  Skills  Kit  (2)  and  their  Graph 
and  Picture  Study  Skills  Kit  (J)  for 
iristfiictibn  and  controlled  practice  of 
these  skills.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
decision,  no  practice  exercises  were 
prepared  in  these  areas. 

Time  devoted 
The  teacher  was  provided  forms  to 
use  in  keeping  ah  accurate  account  of 
class  time  devoted  to  teaching  and 
practicing  each  of  the  five  major  skill 
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During  the  thirty  weeks  of  instfiicr 
tion,  2,740  minutes  or  about  forty-five 
class  hours  were  devoted  to  instniction 
in  the  research  study  skills,  or  about 
one  and  one  half  hours  per  week.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  each  skill  area 
was  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  and  yaried  markedly  for  the 
different  areas.  The  total  time  de- 
voted to  eacht  skill  area  ranged  from 
about  four  hours  to  ^abqut  sixteen 
hours,  as  shown  in  Table  ,5.  The 
teacher  justified  these  distributions  in. 
tenns  of  apparent- need  and:  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  ongoing  curriculum  in 
other  areas. 

Instructional  program 

From  the  writings  of  leading  au- 
thors in  the  field  of  reading,.a  group  of 
study  skills  was  selected  for  this  study. 
From  this  literature  and  a  logi^l  anal- 
ysis of  each  skill  area,  a  detailed  list  of 
know  edges  and  intellectual  skills  and 
abilities  was  formulated.  These  con- 
stituted the  instructional  objectives  of 
the  program. 

The  three-stage  approach  to  teach- 
ing study  skills  advocated  by  Kranyik 
and  Sbankman  X-^)  was  the  basisrior 
the  plan  of  ins^iiction.  These  ^tages^ 
were  introductOTjF,  developmental,,  and 
independent  application.  During  stage 
one  the  teacher  described  the  skill, 
demonstrated  its  use,  and  discussed  it 
with  the  class.  Stage  two  provided  for 
practice  in  controlled  situations. 
Practice  exercises  and  skiji  develop- 
ment kits  were  extensively  used  at  this 
stage,  with  pupils  both  individually 
and  in  group  settings.  The  indepen- 
dent application  stage  occurred  when 
assignments  were  made  which  required 
use  of  the  research  study  skills.  A  few 
of  these  opportunities  were  related  to 
assignments  in  science,  language  arts, 
and  reading,^  and  many  in  social  stud- 
ies. At  thi!fj»?tage,  skills  were  used  in 
clusters  as  needed  for  the  location  and 
utilization  of  information. 
While  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
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offer : the  teaclw^  and  direc- 

tion tn  teaching  the  research  study 
sidlls,  and  while  there  was  good  rap- 
port: in  frequent  conferences,  decisions 
regarding  teaching  style  and  methodol- 
ogy, and  also  regarding  the  integration 
of  tbe  study  skills  program  into  the 
Tegular  school  program  were  regarded 
as  the  domain  of  the  teacher. 

Findings 

Two  kihds  of  data  were  derived 
from  Jhis  study.  The  first  came  from 
analysis  of  pretest  and  post-test  scores. 
The' second  came  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  class  proceedings  from  which 
the  records  of  observation  provided 
partial  data.  Additional  generaliza- 
tions-from  observations  were  indepen- 
dent of  records  and  certainly  reflect 
the  biases  of  the  investigators. 

During  a  seven  and  one-half  month 
period  of  instruction,  one  might  exjHXt 
a  mean, gain  in  grade  equivalent  of  75 
ytafs  for  jaii  average  group.  The 
group  in  this  study,  with  a  mean  intelli- 
gence qiiptietit  of  112>  proljably  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  slightly  greater 
gain.  It  IS  apparent  from  Table  2  that 
the  cxj^rimental  group  in  this  study 
didiriiake  at  least  normal  gains  or  bet- 
ter in  wch  area  measured  by  the  Iowa 
and  SKA  tests.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  gains  were  made  from  pre- 
test scores  which  generally  were  al)Ovc 
grade  level. 

Table  3  indicates  the  difference  in 
interquartile  range  on  the  subtests 
from  pretest  to  post-test.  While  there 
was  h'ttlc  increase  in  this  measure  of 
dispersion,  one  trend  is  obvious,  The 
first  and  third  quartile  scores  on  each 
subtest  of  the  post-test  were  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  same  if|uartile 
scores  on  the  pretest- 

The  mean  percentages  of  items  cor- 
rect for  each  skill  area  based  on  the 
combined  test  items  from  all  tests  from 
air  tests  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Rough 
comparisons  can  be  made  on  these 
^♦-^  but  the  norms  for  the  tests  in 
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their  original  form  are  obviously  no 
longer  valid.  On  the  pretcst^  tlie^iigh- 
est  niean  percentage  of  items  correct 
was  52.8  percent  and  the  lowest  was 
42.5  percent  for  a  range  of  10.3  jKir- 
cent.  On  the  post-test,  the  highest 
n)ean  w'as  73.1  percent  and  the  lowest 
mean  was  53  percent  for,  a  range  of 
20.1  iHjrcent.  Not  only  was  the  range 
of  hieans  gubslantially  greater  on  the 
post-test,  but. the  smallest' niean  on  the 
post-test  was  greater  than  the  highest 
pretest  mean. 

A  general  indication  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  tor  each  skill  area 
can  be  gained  by  looking  at  mean  gain 
in  percentage  of  items  correct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  hours  spent  in  instruc- 
tion per  skill  area.  Table  5  shows 
these  data.  In  tenns  of  time  devoted, 
the  instruction  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
lesser  mean  gain  seemed  to  be  more  ef- 
ficient. 

Table  6  is  designed  to  permit  com- 
l)arisoii  of  the  experimental  group  with 
the  control  group  which  did  not  have 
the  planned  program  of  research  study 
skills.  The  following  observations  can 
l>e  made  regarding  the^e  data:  1)  The 
exi)erimental  group  liad  lower  m<an 
scores  on  every  skill  area  measured  on 
the  pretest.  2)  On  every  subtest,  the 
gain  from  pre-  to  jwst-test  was  greater 
for  the  exiHirimental  group.  3)  The 
gains  for  the  ex|>eriniental  group  were 
es|)ccially  noteworthy  in  the  area  of 
reference  materials.  Instruction  in 
this  area  was  probably  more  nearly 
geared  to  the  measuring  instruments. 
4)  The  mean  grade  equivalent  gain  of 
the  experimental  group  was  approxi- 
mately double  that  of  the  controLgroup 
on  the  Iowa  Work  Study  Skills  Total. 
While  the  exi>erimental  program 
seemed  clearly  superior  in  the  areas  of 
reference  skills  and  reading  charts  and 
graphs,  the  experimental  group  did  not 
seem  to  exceed  nonnal  expectations  in 
map  reading. 

The  results  of  testing  expressed  in 
terms  of  j>ercentage  of  items  correct 


arc  shown  in  Table  7.  The  gains  from 
pre-  to  post-test  in  percentage  of  items 
correct  arc:  greater  for  the  experimen- 
tal group  for  each  of  the  five  areas  and 
substantially  greater  in  the  areas  of 
dictionary  skills,  library  skills,.and  ref- 
erence skills. 

There  were  a  number  of  findings 
U'hich  resulted  from  the  direct  obser- 
'witiohs.  Only  four  are  reported  here. 

1.  A  teaching  strategy  based  |on  a 
four  stage  approach  of  introductory^ 
teaching,!  developmental  or  controlled- 
practice,  reinforcement  and  direct  re- 
teaching;  and  assigned  independent  ap- 
plication developed  from  the  three 
stage  approach  outlined  earlier.  Tlie 
first  teaching  stage  introduces  the  skill 
and  chrifies  its  use;  this  might  take 
the  form  of  ajiumbcr  of  expository, 
demonstration,  inquiry,  or  problem 
solving  approaches.  The  second  stage 
provides  practice  in  a  controlled  situa- 
tion. Ordinarily  this  stage  would  in- 
clude short  drill  exercises.  Stage 
three  reinforces  and  culminates  the 
first  les5on  on  a  particular  skill.  This 
might  take  the  fonn  of  the  pupil  cor- 
recting the  exercise  completed  in  stage 
tvyd;  These  iirst  three  stages  might 
often  be  completed  in  a  single  session 
of  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  The  fourth 
stage,  independent  application,  would 
ordinarily  involve  assignments  requir- 
ing the  use  in  a  content  area  of  a 
newly  learned  skill.  When  these 
stages  were  followed,  learning  seemed 
to  progress  well. 

2.  Observation  made  it  re:idily  ap- 
parent that  the  research  study  skills 
cniphasizcd  in  this  study  are  only  a 
basic  part  of  a  hierarchy  of  skills  that 
are  needed  for  efficient,  independent 
use  of  material  in  printed  sources. 
Also  included  in  this  hierarchy  are. 
abiliti^  to  select  and  interpret  infor- 
mation, to  analyze  and  organize  facts 
and  idf»s,  and  to  apply  infonnation  to 
pupil's  unique  purposes. 

3:  It  seems  likely  that  short  and  fre- 
ntwti  practice  exercises  are  more  ef- 
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fective  ui  initial  teaching  of  the  re- 
search study  skills  than  are  longer  and 
less  frequent  exercises.  Such  exer- 
cises can  focus  on  very  specific  skills. 

4-  One  last  observatk>n  should:  be 
made.  The  evaluation  techniques  and; 
devices  presently  available  do  not  ade- 
quately describe  growth  in  ability  to 
independently  use  the  research  study 
skills.  Evidences  of  such  growth,  how- 
ever, were  readily  apparent  during  the 
year.  For  example,  the  dictionary  be- 
came a  functional  tool  for  many  stu- 
dents as  the  year  progressed;  It  wss 
often  used  without  the  teacher  directing 
the  pupil  to  do  so.  Ah  increasing 
variety  of  other  reference  sources  were 
used  more  often  as  the  year  progressed. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  study,  pu- 
pils approached  infonnation-»ccking 
tasks  with  considerably  more  assur- 
ance. This,  of  course,  is  the  pay  off 
for  attention  to  research  study  skills; 
however,  instances  of  this-  increased 
maturity  are  easy  to  describe  but  difS- 
ailt  to  quantify. 

Tabic  1 

Measuring  Instiiu.ments 

K  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills:  Test  R, 
Keading  Comprehension,  Test  W,  Work 
Study  Skills  (Test  W-1,  Map  Reading, 
Test  \V-2,  Reading  Graphs  and  Tables, 
.nnd  Test  \V-3,  Kijowlecige  and  Use  of 
Reference  Maierials),  Test  V,  Vocabu- 
hry: 

lu  R.  Lindquist  and  A.  N.  Hieronymus, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1955. 

2.  SRA  Ac;ue\'cnient  Series:  Test  A,  Work 
Study  Skills  (Using  a  Table  of  Contaits, 
Using  an  Index,  Reading  Charts) 
I^uis  Thorpe.  D.  Weltv  I.cfevcr.  and 
Robert  A.  Naslund.  Science  Research 
Associates  1955. 

1  Re.search  Study  Skills  Test:  J.  Harlan 
Shores,  Fredrick  A.  Rodgcrs  a.id  Mary 
C.  Newland,  unpublished  test,  1966. 
(This  instrunient  w-as  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  two  publisfied  tests  of  study 
skills  use<l  in  this  study.  It  is  included  to 
aia  in  the  measurement  of  those  skills  not 
adequately  sampled  by  the  two  published 
instruments.) 

4.  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Test,  Form  EF : 
Seventh  Edition :  Rose  G.  Ajiderson, 
Personnel  Press,  1964.  (Test  of  Aca- 
demic Potential) 
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^  Table  2 

Meaii  Grade*Equiya1ent  Scores  and  Gains  on  Iowa  and  siu  Tests 


Group  Grade -Eqtttva!ent  Meisn  Score 

Pretest  Post-test 

G(un 

low  Tesu  of  Basic  Sidlls 

Jifap  Rcadtnc 

.Graph  and  Table  Reading 
.  .Reference  Materials' 
Worlc:Study  Skills^Toul 

6A 
d7 
5.9 

6i 

77 
77 
8.1 
7.8 

.9 
1.0 
22 
U 

"Soence  Research 'Associates 

Achieirement  Series 

Graphs/  Charts,  Tables 
Reference  Materials 

7^ 
6.9 

9.3 
92 

^0 
13 

Subtests 


Table  3 

Grade  Equivalent  Interquartile  Ranges  on 
Iowa  Tests  of  Work  Study  Skills 


Pretest 


Post-test 


First         Third  First  Third 

QuartUe  Quartile  Interquartile  QuartiU  Quartite  Interquartile 
Score        Score        Range        Score        Score  Range 


Map  Riding. 
Giaph  and^' 
Table  Reading 
Reference  Skills 
Work  Study 
Sldlli-Total 


5.8 

5^ 
5.1 

57 


7.4 

72 
6S 

7.1 


1.6 

1.4 
1.4 

1.4 


7.1 

6.9 
7J 

7.1 


8i 

87 
9.0 

87 


17 
1.6 


Table  4 

Mean  PercenUge  of  Items  Correct  on  Pre  and  Post  Tests 


Skill  Area 


Pretest 
Mean  Percent 
Correct 


Post-test 
Mean  Percent 
Correct 


Mean  Gain 
in  Percent 
of  Items 
Correct 


Dictionary  Skills 
Grai^  and  Table 
Reading  Skills 
Library  SkUU 
Reference  Skills 
Map  ^Roding 


47.47  (38  items) 

4164  (80  items) 
S2XI  (52  items) 
49.96  (64  items) 
42iO  (54  items) 


73.07  (38  items) 

6179  (80  items) 
/)8.96  (52  items) 
64.39  (63  items) 
53.04  (55  items) 


25.6 

19;i5 
16.14 
14.43 
10i4 
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Glass  Time  Devoted  to  the  RcscarchiStudy,  Skills  arid  Mean  Gains 
in  Percentage  of  Items  Cqrrect  by  Skill  Area 


Toiat  Hours  D^vU^ 

Mew  Gain  in  . 
Percent  of  Items: 
Correct 

'Dicdoiiiiy  Sidlis, 
:Map\RcadirigSSkins 
l4T>rary^Skills-  ; 
Grapteand' Table: Reading  Skills 
Refcraice^^Skills  /  ^ 

16.4 
162$ 
4.7 
4^ 
4.0 

25.6 
10.5 
16.1 
192 
14.4 

Table  6 

-                -Comparisons  of  Mean  Grade  Scor«i  and  Mean  Rawscores 
for  Experimental  and  Control  Groups 

Control  Group 

Experimental  Group . 

 .  Measure 

Pretest  Post-test  Gain 

Pretest 

Post-test  Gain 

.Oironblo^c^^Agc. 

MentalvAge  >{M6nths) 

Intelligence .  Quotien  t 
^Grade?£quivalents- 

lowal  Map^Reading 
>Icwa^  Graphs  and  Tables 
^lowat^Rcferences 

Iowa  Totals;  ' 
iSRA^^Refcrwces 

SRA  jChar^^^^ 
'Raw  Scores. 
:C(nnbined  .Dictionary 
"t^ombincd  References 
^Combined  Graphs  and  Tables 


136 
160 
119.4 

7J 
7.4 
7.1 
72 
7.8 
77 

27.8 

392 
43.5 


ai 

7B 
IB 
7.9 
9.4 

9j6 

2a3 
42.0 
50.3 


.8 
.4 
7 
.6 
1.6 
1.9 

.5 
2.8 
6.8 


136 
153 

iiai 

6.8 
67 
5.9 
6.5 
6.9 
72 

18.1 

32.0 
34.0 


77 
77 
8.1 
7.8 

92 
9Z 

27.8 
40.6 
49.0 


.9 

i:o 

22 
12 
22 
ZO 

9.7 
8.6 
15.0 


Table  7 

Mean  Percentage  of  Items  Correct  on  Pre-  and  Post-Tests 
by  Control  and  Experimental  Groups 


Skill  Area 

Dictionary  Skills 
.Library.  Skills 
Reference  Skills 
Graphs,  Charts,  and  Tables 
Map  Reading 


o  ■ 

ERLC 


Control  Group 


Percentage  of  Items  Correct 


Pretest  Post-test 


Experimental  Group 


69.7 
62.1 
60.3 
55.8 
54.9 


72.5 
66.4 
65.7 
64.5 
62.3 


Gain 

Pretest 

Post-test 

Gain 

2.8 

47.6 

73.1 

25.5 

4.3 

52.8 

69.0 

162 

5.4 

50.0 

64.4 

14.4 

8.7 

42.6 

61.8 

192 

7.4 

42.5 

53.0 

10.5 

6:99 
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RelatiotislVip  of  Specific  Factors 
to  Reading 

Bykon  Callaway 
University  of  Georgia 

A  STUDY  WAS  MADE  of  grades  three 
arid  seven  to  determine  the  relationship 
6f  certain  specific  factors  to  reading. 
-The  population  consisted  of  196  third 
grade  children  arid  108  seventh  grade 
children.  The  school  district  is  a  rural 
county  in  Georgia.  The  occupation  of 
the;  majority  of  parents  would  be  clas- 
sified as  agricultural,  semiskilled,  and 
unskilled. 

the  California  Test  of  Mental  Ma- 
turity and  tlie  California  Arithmetic 
Test  were  used  in  the  e  v  a  1  u  a  t  i  o  n. 
These  were  administered  regularly  by 
the  school  and  results  of  school  admin- 
istered tests  were  used.  Use  of  pre- 
viously administered  tests  eliminated 
any  effect  of  a  special  program  or  a 
special  testing  situation. 


Factors  studied 
In.  this  study,  the  following  factors 
were  evaluated:  chronological  age  at 
time  of  school  entrance,  chronologioil 
age  at  time  of  entrance  with  intelli- 
gence a^covariate,  face,  race  with.  intdT 
ligence  as  a  co\^riate,  sex,  general  ad- 
justment to  the  dassrwm,  seic,  with 
intelligence  a  c  o  v  a  r  i  a  t  e,  amount  of^ 
reading  material  in  the  home,  family 
income,  w  h  e:t  h  er  father  worked, 
whether  mother  worked,  and  occuimit 
tion  of  the  principal  wage  ^fnen 

Chronological  age 

Chronological  age  at  the  time  the 
child. entered  school  at  the. first  grade 
level  e  V  a  I  u  a  t  e  d.  the  children 
were  divided  into  four  groups  accord- 
ing to  birth  month.  Those  Kdm  in  :  the 
first  three  months  of  the  admittance 
year  were  in  Group  1 ;  Group  2:  pupils 
were  born  in  the  second  three  months 
of  the  admittance  year;  Group  3  pupils 
were  bom  in  the  third  three  months  ; 
and  Group  4,  the  youngest,  pupils 
were  bom  in  the  last  three  inoriths  of 
the  admittance  year. 

The  Duncan  Multiple  Range  Test 
was  used  to  determine  if  difference  be- 
tween groups  were  significant  at  the 
five  percent  level.  The  same  groups 
ings  were  u«ed  with  intelligence  as  a 
covariate  to  detemiine  significant  dif- 
ferences. 

In  Table  1,  Column  2,  it  is  noted 
that  there  are  no  significant  diflferences 
between  the  four  groups  at  the  third 
grade  level.  Diflferences  are  not  sig- 
nificant when  intelligence  is  used  as  a 
covariate,  Table  1,  Column  3.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  noted  that  the  older  group 


Table  1 


Grades 


Grade? 


Group 


Age 


Covariate  iq 


Age 


Covariate  iq 


1 
2 
3 


Z68788 
282334 
2.95159 
283757 


272823 
279980 
2.90399 
278166 


6.03270 
7A2117 
6.54131 
6.35860 


6.61011 
6,93370 
6.65315 
6.80330 
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;had::the  lowest  ni&n,  although  it  was 
not  significant.  At  tlie  seventli  grade 
level,  differences  in  reading  achieve- 
ment .were  hot  significant  ;b^^  the 
fpuf  vg^'O^Pf  V^Wd'ed  using  age,  nor 
\yere  tjthe  differences  significant  when 
rintelligen^^^  as  a  covariate^ 

Table  li  Gplumns  4  arid:  5.  As  in  the 
tthifdvgrade,:th^  groups  had  the 
joWcst/mean  s^^^  both  instances, 
although:  these  differences  were  not 
significant 

Race 

White  children  were  significantly 
^higher  in  reading  achievement  than 
J^egra^ch i Id re^  at  the  third  grade 
level,- Table. 2V:C^  2.  When  intel- 
ligence was  used  as  a  covariate,  the 
(difference  vvas  riot  significant,  although 
the  mean  scores  of  white  children  was 
slightly  higher.  Table  2,  Column  3. 

The  results  at  the  seventh  grade 
were  similar.  White  children  had 
ahigiier  mean  scores  when  only  scores 
were  considered  and  when  intelligence 
was  a  covariate.  These  differences 
were  not  significant  when  intelligence 
was  used  as  a  covariate.  Table  2,Xol- 
;unins4arid  5. 

Sex 

Table  3,  Column  1,  indicates  that  fe- 
males were  significantly  higher  than 


males  in  reading  achieveriient  at  the 
third  grade  level.  Wheri  intelligence 
was  used  as  a  covariate  at  the  third 
grade  level.  Table  3,  Column  3,  the 
achieveriient  of  females  was  signifi-/ 
cantly  higher  than  the  achievement  .of 

inales.  ^  

At  the  seventh  grade  level  the  mean 
reading  score  of  females  was  higher 
than  the  scores  of  males  Avhen  .pnl^^ 
reading  achievement  was,  'considered 
and  when  intelligence  wiis  used  as  a 
covariate.  Differences  between  the 
scores  of  males  and  females,  however, 
were  not  significant  at  the  seventh 
grade  level. 

Adjustriient,  reading  materials, 
income— third  grade 

Classrooni  teachers  of  the  children 
studied  were  asked  to  rate  the  children 
on  a  five  point  scale  to  study  relation- 
ship with  reading  instruction;  They 
rated  the  children  in  three  areas:  1) 
the  child's  adjustment  to  the  class- 
room, 2)  the  amount  of  reading  mate- 
rials in  the  home,  and  3)  fjunily  in- 
come. Adjustment  to  the  classroom 
was  rated  very  good,  good,  average, 
poor,  and  very  poor.  The  amount  of 
reading  material  in  the  home  was  rated 
large  amount,  more  than  average,  av- 
erage, less  than  average,  and  practi- 


Table  2 


Graces 

Grade/ 

Race       ^  i 

IQ  Covariate 

Race 

IQ  Covariate 

3.01522*     ,  ' 

Z84316 

7,39471* 

7.05281 

Negro 

2.63497 

2.76368 

5.78547 

6.44832 

*  Significant  at  5  percent  level. 

Table  3 

Grade  3 

Grade? 

Sex 

IQ  Covariate 

Sex 

IQ  Covariate 

Female 

3.06745* 

3.06078* 

6.84775 

6.83592 

Male 

2.58274 

2.54605 

6.33244 

6.66521 

♦  Si^ficant  at  the  5  percent  level 
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rone;;  ^F^i  ly  income  was  rated 

I':Y?J7  K^^^  average, 

ITie  cW^^^  teachers 
Kj;^^:  ^aslte^     very  :goq^^  and 
'   >  ^good|ad jus^        to  the.  classroom  the 

\two^Kig|^^^^^ 

higher/in  f&d^^  S 
Tpefccnt  jiw  three  lower 

tgfouj^^:  "D^^^^^^^  differences  were  not 
significant^  using 
>.  toe^^  Range  Test. 

.  THe  readin  dcr 
;  icreasfed;  with-  all;  five  groupjsf  as  the 
.  amou^^^        reading  material  in  the 

;  with  thejgr&t^^^  of  reading 

;  nwte  achieved  in  read- 

:ing:signifi^^^  than  the  other 

four  groups.  Group  S,  those  children 
^  having; practky  mateiials 
in^tlie  :K6me,  were  significantly  lower 
.  intiachieyer^^  than  the  other  four 
rgfoups.  Other  differences  were  not 
^significant; 

.    fable  4 
^  Redding  Third  Grade 


'Groupf,^  Adjustment- 


Reading 
Materials 
(Perfect  1-S) 


Income 


2 
3 

:5- 


2.29377  A 
Z38731  A 
1.58043 
1.63200 
1.10680 


3.69754  B 
1.70994 
1.43522 
1.36717 
1.19557  C 


3.18394 
2.81548 
3.07752 
3.17329 
3.11795 


,A;  Groups  1  :and  2  were  significantly  higher 
than,; groups  3,  4,  and  5  at  the  five  per- 
cehtlcvcl; 

B,  Group  L  was  significantly  higher  than  the 
^     ?  four  other  groiips  at  the  five  percent  level. 
^     C:  Grduir5  was  significantly  lower  than  the 
four^othcr  groups  at  the  five  percent  level 

Adjustment,  reading  materials, 
ihcome--seventh  grade 

-.Classroom  teachers  rated  seventh 
.grade  children  on  adjustment  to  the 
classrOTiri;.  reading  materials  in  the 
home,  and  r  family  income  on  the  same 
fi^e.boint  scale  as  third  grade  children. 

ERIC 


As  in  third  grade;,  chijdreh  who 
were. rated  in  the  two  upper  groups  of 
adjustment  to  classroom  achieved 
higher  in  reading  than  children  less, 
well  adjusted^  Group  1  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  igroups  4.  /and.  S. 
Group  2  was  signifiwtnUy  higher  t 
groups  ,3;  4,  and 'S.  Group  3  -was  sigf 
riificantly  higher  thaii  group  4. 

As  in  third  .grade,  the  achieyemeht 
of  seventh  grade  children  decreased  as 
the  amount  of  reading  .material  in;tf^^^ 
home  decreased,  when  they  were:  rate^^^^ 
on  a  five  point  scale.  The:  only  differ- 
ence that  was  significant  j  however,  was 
grbiip  2;  This  group  achieved  sigiiifi- 
cantiy  higher  than  grpups,^3^  4,  ahd^^ 

Family  income  had;  little  relationship 
with  reading  achievement  Jn  the  sev- 
enth grade.  The  only  significant  djt- 
ference  was  Group  3  achieving  higher 
than  Group  4.  '  f 

'  Tabic  5 
Reading  Seventh  Grade 


Group 

Adjustment 

Materials 
Reading 
(Perfect) 

Income 

1 

7,76725  A 

7,74?7S 

772256 

2 

7.89360  B 

7.64821 

6.29323 

3 

6.86244  C 

6.29852 

6.63228  D 

4 

5.48871 

6.20748 

5.75202 

5 

5,56018 

5.67020 

7.17210 

A.  Group  1  was  significantly  higher  than 

groups  4  and  5. 
6.  Group  2  was  significantly  higher  than 

groups  3,  4,  and  5. 

C.  Group  3  was  significantly  higher  than 
growp  4. 

D.  Group  3  was  significantly  higher  than 
group  4.  * 

Father  works/mother  works 
The  differences  in  reading  achieve- 
ment of  children  whose  father  worked 
or  did  not  work  were  not  significant  in 
either  the  third  or  seventh  grade. 
Results  were  similar  whether  the 
mother  worked  or  did  not  work. 
Differences  were  not  significant  in  ei- 
ther the  third  grade  or  the  seventh 
grade  at  the  five  percent  level. 
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Table  6  . 
FaikirrMpther  Worht 

  Third  Grade.   Seventh  Grade 


\Gfmup  Father;  Mother  Father  Mother 

rWprks  1.86783  1.85371  7.4165S  7.74784 

Does  not  :  7       T  7 

Work  1.7^  1.74641  6.01233  5^68103 


bccupatiph  of  principal 
.     Wa|^  earner 
Tjic  pcaspation  of  the  principal 
.wsi^c  ^mcr^^  to  the 

seven'  dassificatioiis  of  Hoilihgshdad. 
These  iatcgonesj, 

1:  HigHor  executives,  proprietors  of  large 
„   concerns,  and  major  professionals 
:p  Bmntis  xtmv^      proprietors  of  me- 
.  dium  siwd  businesses,  and  lesser  profes- 
sionals^    r        '  . 
3. .  Adtmnistrati ve  i>crsonneI,  small  indepcn- 
dent-^  businesses,  ^  and  minor  professionals 
4..  Qencal:  and  sales  workers,  technicians, 
and  owners  of:  little  businesses  (Value 

-  :   under  $6,000) 

-  :5.  Skilled  employees 
.6.'  Machine,  operators  and  semiskilled  em- 

VplbyeesI 
7.  Unskilled  employees 

i  Tabic  7,  column  2  indicates  that,  at 
the  third  grade  level,  the  occupation  of 
the  principal  wage  earner  made  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  reading 
achievcrneht  of  children.  At  the  sev- 
^aith  grade  level,  there  was  only  one 
group,  where  significant  difference  ex- 
isted. Group  2  achieved  higher  than 
groups  4,  5,  and  7  in  reading,  table  6, 
column  3. 

Table  7 


,  ,  Occupation  of  Principal  Wage  Earner 


Group 

Third  Grade 

Seventh  Grade 

1 

zmzi 

7.35320 

2 

1.45467 

8.22894  A 

3 

1.95889 

7.08133 

4 

1.71452 

6.09536 

S 

1.46459 

5.82377 

6 

.  1.85819 

6.40693 

7 

1.77429 

6.01153 

Ai  Group  2  was  significantly  higher  in  read- 
Q  "^^       groups  4,  5,  and  7. 
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Summary 
With  this  group  of  children,  grades 
three  and  seven,  achicyancnt  in  read- 
ing was  hot  signifi<ant.  w^^  the  chjU 
dren  were  grouped  according  to  chron- 
ological age  at  the  time  of  school  en- 
trance. Intelligence  was^  tis^  as  a* 
cbvariatc  with  age  at  the  time  of  school 
entramcc  and  -was  not  significant. 

White  children  scored-  significantly 
higher  than  Negro  children  >yhen  only 
ftt^ding  achievement,  scores  were  con- 
sidered. The  diffirfcnces  were  not.  sigr 
nificant  when,  intciligerice  was  a  cpyar- 
iate,,  although  the  white  means  were 
.  greater  than  the  .Ne^fro  means: 

At  the  third  grade  levels  females 
achieved  significantly  higher  than 
males.  At  the  seventh  grade  levcli 
these  differences  were  not  sigriificaht ; 
the  means  of  the  female  groups,  howr 
ever,  were  greater  than  the  means  of 
the  male  groups. 

When  children  were  grouped,  into 
five  groups  as  to  their  adjustment  tto 
school,  the  two  groups  ranked  as  best 
adjusted  achieved  significantly  better 
than  the  three  groups  less  well  adr 
justed  at  the  third  and  at  the  seventh 
grade  levels. 

The  means  of  five  groups  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  reading,  ma- 
terial in  the  home  indicates  that 
achievement  decreased  at  both  grade 
levels  as  the  amount  of  reading  mate- 
rial in  the  home  decreased.  At  the 
third  grade  level  the  group  with  the 
most  reading  material  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  other  foitr  groups,  and 
the  group  with  least  amount  of  mate- 
rial was  significantly  lower  than  the 
other  four  groups. 

Family  income,  with  this  group  of 
children,  had  little  relationship  with 
reading  achievement. 

When  the  father  worked  or  whether 
the  mother  worked  was  not  significant 
at  either  the  third  or  seventh  grade 
level. 

Occupation  of  the  principal  wage 
earner  was  not  a  factor  in  predicting 
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Reading,  and  Realism 


mdihg^acW  the  third 

xoKscvgt^^  gradc:lcvcl 


.Asses^        of  Ghildren's 
Statements  of  the  Main 
'         idea  ;in  Reading* 

'Wayne  OfT^^  C  Barrett, 

KARtKoENKE 

llic.University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison 

THE  KKULTS,  of  preliminary  work  de- 
/sighedip,  establish  a  framework  for  the 
study  of  eleme^^^  ability  to 

formulate  an^  state  a  literal  main  idea 
in  reading,  has  been  reported  elsewhere 
(l,  2)i  Because  specific  methodologi- 
^cal'and"c6TKeptual  precedents  did  not 
exist,. the  focus  in  the  earlier  work  was 
ppon;  :i)  methodological  matters, 
niainiy  devising  and  testing  materials, 
^procedures,  and  response  scaling  meth- 
ods appropriate  for  use  with  elemen- 
tary, school  ch^^^  and  2)  descrip- 
tive data  derive(l.from  analyses  of  chil- 
dren's attempts  to  formulate  and  state 
ihe  maiii.  ideas  implicit,  but  not  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  short,  specially  con- 
structed paragraphs.  In  the  present 
study,  the  two  main  purposes  were  to 
refine  the  scale  and  the  judging  proce- 
dures used  to  assign  quantitative  rat- 
ings to  individual's  main  idea  state- 
ments, and  to  make  use  of  the  newly 
^developed  material  and  procedures  in 
seeking  additional  descriptive  data  re- 
garding children's  main  idea  state- 
ments. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  that  we  con- 
fronted in  our  earlier  attempts  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  children's  main 


♦The  research  reported  herein  was  par- 
tially '  supported'  by  a  contract  with  the 
.United  States  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment, of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
\iii*dcr  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
'snrdi^Prbgraou  Center  No.  C-03/Contract 


idea . statements  >yas  to  devise  a;  means 
for  scoring  or  categorizing  the  stetct 
mehts  for  purposes  -of-descriptioht  and ' 
analysis.  The  finai  dmsiph  was^to.de- 
velop  a  scale  that  could  be  used  to 
place  responses  Jnto  descrijptive  &tego- 
ries  and  to  quantify  response' quality. 
After  much  exploratoiy  work :  ah^^  re- 
vision, we  developed  a  sixrppirit.  scale, 
with  category  values  ranging  from  .0, 
whiere  there  was  no  response,  to  6, 
where  the  hiairi  idea  statement  .was  a 
equate  in  terms  of  both  general  and 
restrictive  elements.  The  six-point 
scale  was  used  in  our  exploratory 
study,  but  it  became  c'  r  in  applicatioii 
that  provision  of  finer  distinctions 
would  permit  more  accurate  judgtnents 
and  more  explicit  descriptions  of  re- 
sponses. Consequently,  a  twelve-point 
Scale  for  Numerical  Ordering  .of  Re- 
sponse Tendencies,  (referred  td  here- 
after as  snort)  was  devised  arid  used 
in  the  present  study. 

With  the  decision  to  employ  a  new 
scale  in  evaluating  main  idea  respon- 
ses, it  became  necessary  to  reexamine 
the  reliability  of  ratings  by  judges  who 
used  the  scale.  With  the  prbvis[on  of 
more  explicit  cat^ories,  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  inter  judge  reliability 
would  increase,  but  the  possibility  that 
finer  distinctions  would  lead  to  in- 
creased confusion  remained.  One  spe- 
cific focus  of  the  present  study,  .then,, 
was  upon  validation  of  snort  in  terms 
of  interjudge  reliability. 

A  second  specific  focus  was  upon 
the  question  of  interchangeability  of 
stimulus  paragraphs.  In  our  earlier 
work,  we  devised  three  paragraphs 
that  were  comparable  in  readability 
ratings,  length,  linguistic  constraints, 
and  information  content.  We  assumed 
that  the  paragraphs  were  equal— that 
is,  that  children  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  extracting,  formulating,  and 
stating  main  ideas  for  each  of  them — 
but  we  worked  only  with  the  sums  of 
scores  from  all  three  paragraphs. 
Thus,  the  question  of  whether  the  par- 
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agraphs  might  not  ih  fact  differ,  was 
;  :    neither;  .answered  nor  asked.    Ih  the 

.present,  stu^^^  the  question, 

.    -because  if.  the  ;pa.ragr       are  indeed 

equal;  thefie  would  be  little  reason  to 

work  with>  hiqre  than  one  in  future 

:studies: 

.  .  A, final  focus  of  the -Study  was  upon 
the  SNORT  ratings  of  the  main,  idea 
responses  of  4^  school 
.  children.  The  ixuent  was  to  create  a 
descriptive: profile  of  the  main  idea  .re- 
sponses of  a  fairly  large  sample  of 
children  and  to  examine  it  for  implica- 
tions. 

Method 

Suhjects.  and  procedure.  Subjects 
were  chosen  frorii  aniong  the  512  sec- 
ond and  fifth  grade  pupils  enrolled  in 
,  four  Madison,  Wisconsin,  elementary 
schools.  Children  were  chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  the  two  grade  levels  and 
asked  to  read  a  sample  test  selection. 
Only  those  who  had  no  difficulty  with 
the  mechanics  of  tiie  reading  task  were 
retained  as  subjects.  Two  hundred 
subjects  (equal  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls)  from  each  grade  level  were 
tested,  for  a  total  of  400  subjects. 

Each  subject,  tested  individually  in 
a  private  room  in  the  school  building, 
read  and  attempted  to  state  the  main 
idea  of  three  paragraphs.  The  direc- 
tions and  procedure  are  described 
elsewhere  (!)  in  detail.  Briefly,  each 
testing  session  began  with  a  short 
warmup  task  in  which  the  subject  was 
asked  to  compose  and  read  back  four 
simple  sentences.  The  purpose  of  the 
warm  jip  was  to  establish  both  rapport 
and  a  set  to  respond  in  complete 
sentences.  Then  the  subject  was  asked 
to  read  a  paragraph  silently  while 
thinking  about  "what  all  the  sentences 
say  together."  Pilot  testing  showed  that 
the  latter  phrase  was  effective  in  direct- 
ing the  subject  toward  a  synthesis  of 
all  the  elements  rather  than  selection 
of  a  single  specific  thought.  The  ex- 
gniner  supplied  any  words  questioned 
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by  the  subject.  When  the  reading  was 
completed^  the  subject  was  told  to 
"make  up  just  one  sentence  in  your 
own  words  that  says  what  all  the  sen- 
tences tell  you."  The  directions  were 
partially  repeated  between..paragraphs. 
Order  of  presentation  was  systemati- 
cally varied  so  that  each  paragraph 
was  the  first,  the  second,  and. the  third, 
one  read  an  approxiniately  equal  num- 
ber of  times;  The  entire  task  took 
approximately  eight  hiiriutes. 

Material.  Details  of  the  underlying 
rationale  and  the  development  of  the 
paragraphs  used  in  our  earlier  studies 
are  given  elsewhere  (Otto^&^  Barrett^, 
in  press).  Paragraphs  for  those.stud^ 
ies  were  developed  at  six  feadability 
levels,  ranging  from  grade  onie  to 
grade  six,  and  in^  two  styles,  one  re- 
quiring synthesis  of  both  subject  and 
predicate  and  the  other  requiring:  syn- 
thesis of  the  predicate  only  for  an  ade- 
quate main  idea  statement.  The  three 
paragraphs  chosen  for  use  in  the  pres- 
ent study  1)  had  a  first  grade  read- 
ability rating  because  we  wanted  to 
minimise  the  mechanical  demands  of 
the  reading  task,  and  2)  required  syn- 
thesis of  both  subject  and  predicate,  al- 
thougli  our  previous  work  revealed  no 
difference  between  the  tv.o  styles  stud- 
ied. The  actual  paragraphs  follow 

Paragraph  A 
Cats  help  the  fanner  keep  mice  from  his 
corn.  A  horse  helps  tlie  farmer  work. 
Cows  give  inilk  to  the  farmer.  A  dog  lielps 
the  fanner  watcli  the  barnyard.  (Main 
idea:  .Animals  Iielp  farmers  in  different 
ways.) 

Paragraph  B 
Robins  may  hnild  nests  under  a  roof. 
Blnejays  like  nests  in  trees.  Dncks  make 
nestb  in  tall  grass.  Woodpeckers  niake  nests 
inside  wood  fence  posts.  (Main  idea:  Birds 
hnild  nests  in  different  places.) 

Paragrapli  C 
Lions  use  claws  to  hold  their  food.  Bears 
have  tlaws  for  diggnig.  Cats'  claws  help 
them  climb  trees  quickly.  Tigers  use  strong 
claws  for  killing.  (Main  idea:  Animals  use 
their  claws  for  different  purposes.) 

Response  Scale.  The  twelve-point 
scale  devised  i.  ^  use  in  the  present 
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stody^^ls^i^r  the^scheina:  that 

^follows./ '^^^  definition  is, 

pyenfoi: 

'  :  ^SdUe  f<M:^Ni»hen6al  Ordering  of  \ 
,  ^  '   ':Rcsp<m8e>Tcndenacs  (snort) 
\  0      '       'With^Examplcs  ^ 

•  -    y.  ,7  -  ^^^^^ 

f^^egory,  wdlExdmples.  Value 

^N6  r«ponsc;-6f . avrcsponsc  showing 
^'  (that:  thc^v task  ^viras  hot^  understood; 
«t.fc;jftadihgrstimulus  0 

1:  "About  ". -fr^**'^^Repeated  question 

'  Vtwice  nv'don't-'lm^  . 

2.  «Read  orally  ?k\scntence  from  the 
paragiaph.t ; "  . 

1  Read  the  |»ragraph  orally. 
^IrrclcyaiU^or  : incorrect  material,  i.e., 
"  paraphrasing  or  .bring  in  material 
not  directly  related  to  the  para- 
iph.T"f    _  1 
Rabbits  can^be.pcts. 
:2.<Robins  make  nests  in  trees. 
,  3.  Baby  chicks  heed  food. 
One  element  partially  given.  2 
^  i:  This  story- is  talking  about  birds. 

2;:Nests.  '  ' 
>-3i^'Many>csts  arc  made. 
One  elementu<»  generally  or  specifi- 
ially  ''statod^  plus,  irrelevant  or  in- 
jcdrrcct  'datJU'  3 
'Ir. Birds,! nests,  and  fences. 
.2.-It  says  robins,  bluejays,  wood- 
peckers,: and  ducks  make  nests  in 
♦the  grass.  . 

3.  -Some'bluejays,  ducks,  and  robins 
~  make  nes/e^  and  stuff  .  .  .  that's 

^  ^all." 

One;.demcht  too:  generally  or  spe- 
cifically stated.,  4 
•irR6bins,^ducks,  bluejays  have 
nests.  ' 

2.  Birds  all  build  something. 

3.  Birds  in  their  nests. 
Tvkfo  elements  too  generally  or  spe- 
cifically stated  plus  irrelevant  or  in- 
correct data.      .  5 
1:  It  tells  about  birds,  the  kind,  what 

•they/ do,  where  they  build  their 
bird -  houses,  what  they  build  it 
,  mi  of. 

(Only  one  example  given) 
Two  elements  too  generally  or  spc- 
'-dfically  stated.  6 

1.  Where  bluejays,  birds,  and  ducks 
put  their  nests. 

2.  Robins,  bluejays,  and  woodpeck- 
^  ers  make  their  nests  in  high  grass, 

tnider  rooftops  and  in  fence  posts. 
.  3.  What  birds  make  their  places  in. 
One  element  correctly  stated  plus  ir- 
'  relevant  or  incorrect  data.  7 

rl.JHow.birds  make  nests. 

<Z -Birds  make  nests  in  trees. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  birds  make  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nests. 

One  clement  correctly  stated.  8 
lirds  m^e  nests. 


i.  Realism. 

2.  Birds  are  nesting. 

3.  »  The  birds  all  make  a  home. 

One  element  correctly -stated  plus  one 
element  too  geneially  or  specifically 
stated  plus  irrelevant  or  incorrect' 
data.  "9 
1;  How  and  where  birds  makeitheir, 
nests.^  "      .  ' 

2.  What  :kind  of  birds, make  what 
kind  of  nest  and  where. 

3.  That'^binls  build;  nests  in- some 
places  that  yoix  wouldn't  build 
your  house  in.  . 

One  element  correctly, stated  plus  one 
element  tod  generally  or  specifically 
stated:  >10r 

1.  .Where  birds  like  to  biiild  nests. 

2.  Robins,  bluejays,  and  ducks  build 
nests  in  different  places.  . 

3.  The- birds  make  nests  in  things 
or  under  them.. 

Two  elements  correctly  stated  plus  ir- 
releviant  or  incorrect  data.  11 

1.  Birds  make  dijSferent  nesis  in:dif- 
fereht  places. 

2.  5*om^  birds  build  nests  in  differ- 
ent places. 

3.  That  all  birds  make  nests  and 
some  make  nests  in  different 
places.  r 

Two  elements  correctly  stated.  12 

1.  Birds  make  nests  in  different 
places. 

2.  Birds  build  nests  in  many  places. 

3.  Different  birds  build  nests  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

In  effect,  main  idea  responses  are 
ranked  on  snort  by  the  degree  of  syn- 
thesis within  each  response.  Optimal 
value  is  placed  upon  appropriate  syn- 
thesis of  both  subject  and  predicate 
elements,  over-  or  undergeneralizations 
of  either  element  have  a  lesser  value, 
and  parroted  specifics  or  irrelevant  as- 
sociations have  little  or  no  value. 
Application  of  the  scale  is  limited  to 
literal  main  idea  statements  inferred 
from  the  explicit  content  of  the  para- 
graphs. 

Scoring  responses.  Each  subject's 
main  idea  responses  were  coded, 
scrambled,  and  typed  on  master  sheets 
prior  toj'udging.  Three  juclges,  who 
had  participated  in  training  sessions 
devoted  to  rating  sample  responses  on 
SNORT,  independently  assigned  each 
response  to  a  snort  category.  Thus, 
there  were  three  ratings  for  each  of  the 
three  responses  given  by  individual 
subjects.   The  judges  met  three  times 


dunhg  the  time  that  they  were  assignr 
■Jng  ratings  to  discuss  their  individual 
'Operational  approad^^  to  the  task  in 
order  to  keep  : idiosyncratic  percepts 
,  ,  ahd4riteipretati6ns>from  r^  wild. 

'Results  and  discussion 

'       pata  ffqrn  the^^s^^  fifth  grade 

subjects  were  examined  separately. 
As  expected,  we  found  in  our  earlier 
work  t%t  cWldfen's  main,  idea  respon- 
ses increase  in  quality  across  grade 
level:  Innhe  present  study,  we  simply 
wanted  to  ma^^^  comparisons 
ofidata-from  primary  j>nd  intermediate 
^grade  children; 

"  Inter  judge  agreement.  One  of  our 
concerns  was  whether  there  would  be 
high  agreement  aniong  judges  using 
SNORT"  io  rate  main  idea  statements. 
'When  the  ratings  for  all  three  para- 
graphs were  totaled,  the  inter  judge  re- 
liability coefficients  were  .975,  .973  and 
.974  with  second  grade  data  and  .962, 
.962  and  .965  with  fifth  grade  data. 
Likewise,  iriterjudge  reliability  coeffi- 
cients for  each  paragraph  taken  indi- 
yidually  were  in  all  cases  higher  than 
.91.  Agreement  among  judges,  then, 
was  very  high  when  ratings  for  all  par- 
agraphs combined  and  for  single  para- 
graphs \yere  considered.  On  the  basis 
of  this  finding,  it  would  appear  to  be 
defensible  to  place  confidence  in  the 
ratings  of  a  single  judge  working  with 

SNORT. 

Comparison  of  paragraphs.  A  sec- 
ond concern  was  whether  our  three 
carefully  constructed  paragraphs  were, 
as  we  hoped,  interchangeable.  To  an- 
swer this  question,  we  first  examined 
iritercor relations  for  main  idea  ratings 
for  each  paragraph.  If  the  three  para- 
graphs evoked  main  idea  statements  of 
comparable  snort  ratings,  then  the  in- 
tercorrelations  among  them  would  be 
expected  to  be  about  as  high  as  the  in- 
tefcor relation  aniong  judges'  ratings  of 
eiich  paragraph.  With  the  second 
grade  data,  the  intercorrelations  of  the 
sum  of  the  three  judges'  ratings  for 
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each  paragraph  were:  a-b=:.562,  a-c. 
=.591,  B-c=.517.  With  fifth  grade, 
data  the  intercorrelations  >vefe:  a-b== 
.248,  A.c=.366,  B.c=:.S31.  At  each 
grade  level,  the  intercorrelations  of 
individual  judge's  ratings  of  the  par- 
agraphs were  almost  identical  in  magni- 
tude to  those  given,  which  again  sup- 
ports the  suggestion  that  a  single  judge 
serves  as  well  as- three.  The  low  ih- 
terparagraph  correlations  show  that  the 
three  paragraphs,  though  "related,,  do 
not  appear  to  be  interchangeable  despite 
the  controls  imposed  when  they  Were 
written. 

The.  possibility  remained  that  the 
order  in  which  the  paragraphs  \yere 
presented  may  have  had  some  efTect 
upon  the  responses  evoked,  due  either 
to  a  straightforward  training  effect  or 
to  an  interaction  between  content  and 
order.  Although  the  order  of  preseri- 
tatiOii  was  varied  to  break  up  any  sys- 
tematic order  effect,  the  number  of* 
subjects  who  read  each  paragraph  in 
each  order  was  not  exactly  equal  be- 
cause some  improvising  had  been  done 
to  round  out  numbers  of  subjects  in 
the  four  schools.  We  decided  to  run 
an  analyids  of  variance  to  examine 
Order  and  Paragraph  effects  and  the 
Order  x  Paragraph  interaction.  First, 
however,  Ave  equalized  the  number  of 
subjects  who  read  each  paragraph  in 
each  order ;  remaining  were  183  second 
grade  and  192  fifth  grade  subjects. 
Mean  snort  ratings  of  these  subjects' 
responses  are  given  by  order  and  para- 
graph in  Table  1.  Row  sums  are 
mean  ratings  by  paragraph,  and  col- 
umn sums  are  mem  ratings  across 
paragraphs  in  each  order  position.. 
The  analysis  of  variance,  in  which  row 
and  column  scores  were  arbitrarily 
treated  as  independent,  is  summarized 
in  Table  2. 

With  second  grade  data,  only  the 
paragraph  effect  was  significant  (p 
<.01).  Inspection  of  Table  1  shows 
that  a  relatively  higher  mean  was  at- 
tained with  Paragraph  B  than  with 
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Table  1 

Mean  snort  Ratings  by  Paragraph  and  Order 


Grade 


2  (N 

==183) 

5  (N  = 

192) 

Order 

« 

Order-^^ 

A 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3.^ 

4.23 

4.11 

4.38 

4.24 

7.22 

8.22 

7.70  ^ 

^.80 

5.61 

5.51 

5.84 

5.65 

8.70 

8.34. 

9.64 

4.11 

3.56 

4.10 

3.92 

6.86 

8.69 

8.03 

4.65: 

4.39 

4.77 

4.60 

7.59 

8.42 

8.55 

8!l9 

Table  2 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  snort  Ratings  by  Paragraph  and  Order 


Grade 

2 

5 

-Source 

df 

MS 

F 

df 

MS 

F 

Order  (0) 
Paragraph  (P) 

O'XJP 

Error 

2 
2 
4 

540 

6.79 
154.63 

1.06 
14.09 

.484^ 
11.030* 
.076 

2 
2 
4 

575  , 

51.28  . 
72.76 
24,82 
9.84 

521* 
7.39* 
^52** 

.*p<.01 
♦»'P<.05 


Paragraph  a  or  c.  With  the  fifth 
grade  data,  the  Order  and  the  Para- 
graph, effects  (p<.01)  as  well  as  the 
interacjion  (p<.05)  were  significant. 
Inspection  of  the  means  in  Table  1 
shoyvs.  that  in  general  Paragraph  b 
again  evoked  tlie  most  highly  rated 
main  idea  statements,  and  the  para- 
graph presented  first  evoked  the  least 
highly  rated  main  idea  statements.  As 
for  the  interaction,  ShefTe  tests  re- 
vealed the  Paragraph  b  statements  dif- 
fered significantly  from  the  Paragraph 
A  and  c  statements  in  both  first  and 
third  position,  but  there  were  no  dif- 
ferences in  second  position. 

Three  conclusions  seem  justified. 
First,  subjects  from  both  grade  levels 
Avere  able  to  give  the  mobt  highly  rated 
main  idea  statements  in  response  to 
Paragraph  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  -despite  the  linguistic  constraints, 
the  content  of  that  paragraph  could 


most  readily  be  handled  in  terms  of  the 
main  idea  task.  Perhaps  the  subjects* 
success  with  Paragraph  B  is  attributa- 
ble to  differences  in  their  contact  with 
the  concepts  underlying  the  three  main 
ideas.  That  is,  second  and  fifth  grade 
students  in  metroiX)litan  area  schools 
are  more  likely  *o  ha\e  observed  birds 
building  nests  than  animals  working 
on  a  farm  or  using  their  claws  in  the 
wild.  The  message  may  be  that  con- 
crete experiences  explicitly  enhance  a 
child's  ability  to  infer  a  complex  main 
idea.  Second,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cant order  effect  for  fifth  grade  onlyj  it 
appears  that  the  relatively  more  so- 
pliisticated  subjects  benefited  from 
practice*  with  the  task.  The  second 
graders,  whose  statements  were  con- 
sistently rated  relatively  low,  appar- 
ently gained  nothing  from  the  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  the  implication  is  that 
instruction  designed  to  help  pupils  de- 
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Table  3 


dcfcifca  the  elmehtary 

experience..    This   idea»  of 
,6>urse,f1Sceds  :t02^^  ^examined  much 

arc^f&cte^^  Third;  if  a  single  para- 
graph.-Avcfe  chosen  for  future 
work,  Paragraph  B  might  lie  the  best 
xhoiar"  not  only  bec^  the  subjects 
were  Jb  to  Tcspond  tmost  adequately 
to  it, -but^lso:\bec4  concepts : iii- 
wolved  may  be  to  more 
Xsecqrid  and  fifth  graders. 

SNORT  raiihgs:  A  third  and  final 
icKnas/6f:the  study  w^^  upon  the  actual 
SNOiiT  fatirip?pf  th^  and  fifth 

grade  subjects'  .man  idea  statements. 

frequency  distributioii  of  the  snort 
ratings,  or  subjects'  main  idea  respon- 
sesUq. Paragraph  b  is  given  in  Table  3. 
Examples  of  factual  resix)nscs  given  to 
Paragraph  B  are  included  with  the 
SNORT  .scale  description  in  the  method 
section  of  this  paper. 

In  our  earlier  work,  a  developmental 
trend  toivard  higher  response  ratings 
across  grade  levels  was  clear,  and  the 
trend:is  again  clear  when  the  distribu- 
tions 6t  second  and  fifth  graders'  re- 
sponses are  compared.  Furtbermore,  if 
,Sn6rt  categories  are  collapsed,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  28  percent  ot  the 
second  grade  subjects  (Categories  0 
and  I)  could  not  cope  with  tlie  task, 
whereas  this  was  true  of  only  2  percent 
of  the  fifth  grade  subjects.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  the  second  grade  sub- 
jects were  bound  to  the  first  or  to  a 
single  element  of  the  main  idea  (Cate- 
gories  3  to  8).  In  general,  the.se  re- 
sponses  tended  to  be  phrases  or  sen- 
tence fragments,  similar  to  the  "titles** 
called  for  in  many  traditional  com- 
prehension tests.  Only  34  percent  of 
the  fifth  gliders  responded  in  such  a 
fashion.  At  the  wpper  end  of  the  scale. 
29  percent  of  the  second  grade  subjects 
received  ratings  (9-12)  that  denoted  a 
response  at  least  approximating  the 


Trcqueticy  Distribution  of  Subjects*  . 
Paragraph  B  Responses  by  snort  Categories 


SNORT 

Grade 

Category 

2 

5  _ 

if 

% 

N 

0 

9 

KS 

0 

] 

1 

47 

-.5 

3 

IS 

2 

15 

7.S 

11 

SS 

- 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

12 

5 

5 

25 

5 

1 

0.5 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1.5 

5 

as: 

7 

19 

9.5 

29 

14.5 

8 

30 

15 

15 

7.5 

9 

5 

2.5 

11 

5.5 

10 

43 

21.5 

61 

30.5 

11 

2 

1 

14 

7 

12 

8 

4 

42 

21 

whole  main  idea  sentence,  whereas  64 
percent  of  the  fifth  graders'  responses 
received  similar  ratings;  Perhaps, 
then,  second  graders  have  developed  a 
set  to  respond  to  a  main  idea  tasfcwith 
title-like  statements  due  to  their  past 
e.xperience;  or,  the  task  may  demand  a 
level  of  maturity  not  yet  attained  by 
most  second  graders.  Work„\vith  al- 
ternate instructional  approaches  will 
help  to  clarify  the  source  of  their  diffi- 
culty. While  the  majority  of  fifth 
graders  apixrar  to  he  ?*^!2  to  cope  with 
the  task  of  formulating  the  main  idea 
when  materials  are  e.xtremely  simple 
and  straightforward,  work  with  more 
complex  main  idea  tasks  is  needed. 

We  feel  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  tackling  a  problem  that  is 
as  complex  as  it  is  important.  We  in- 
tend to  do  liiore. 
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Relattonshtps  Between  Reading 

Interest  and  Reading 

GpmpTehension 

Sidney  W.  Shnayer 
"*    Oiicd  State  College 

THE  EPFECTIVENESS  OF  ANY  READING 

PROGRAM  is  .ultimately  determined  by 
the  kind  of  reader  it  produces. 
Sensitive  researchers  must  raise  such 
questions  as:  Once  a  child  has  ac- 
quired the  abilh^^^  what  place 
does. reading  assume  in  his  life?  Docs 
it  became  a  j^sitiye  factor  in  his  per- 
sonal growth?  Does  he  use  books  to 
his  own  adva-ntage?  For  what  pur- 
:|)ose?  For  \vhat  effects?  The  im|)or- 
tance  of  guiding  the  growth  of  reading 
interests  of  children  is  emphasized  by 
the  general  poverty  of  reading  interests 
characteristic  of  many  adults  (d). 

Interest  manifests  itself  in  many 
ways.  Teachers  and  parents  re|)ort  in- 
stances in  which  children  who  have 
poof  reading  skills  are  able  to  con- 
struct cohiplicated/modcls  by  "reading 
the  directions"  included  in  the  kit. 
Teenager.*;  are  reported  to  be  able  to 
read  a  state  drivers  manual,  read  and 
pass  a  test  on  that  manual,  and  yet  are 
imablc  to  read  dieir  assigned  text- 
l)Ooks, 

The  writer  vividly  recalls  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  fifth  grade  child,  un- 
able to  score  at  a  second  grade  level  on 
any  of  die  silent  or  oral  reading  tests 
administered  to  him,  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  facility  with  words  as  he 
read  widi  ease  and  relative  fluency 
from  a  children's  encyclopedia  a  por- 
tion of  an  article  on  dinosaurs. 
Further,  he  correctly  pronounced  "Ty- 
rannosaurus  Rex"  and  explained  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  flesh  eaters  of 
his  era — ^**by  contrast  with  the  vege- 
tarian habits  of  his  cousins!" 

Such  instances  are  not  unique.  They 
do  suggest  that  the  somewhat  unique 
Md  highly  personal  feelings  that  a 
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child  has  when  he  is  confronted  with 
reading  material  may  !)e  a  key  to  what 
he  will  or  will  not  understand,  to  what 
he  will  or  will  not  read. 

Historically,  the  importance  of  intcrr 
est  as  a  factor  in  reading  instruction, 
has  long  been  emphasized  by  research- 
ers {1,  J,  4,  5,  11).  Robinson  (7),  in 
a  review  of  tiends  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  sj>eaks  of  the  importance  of 
"feeding  children's  Jntcrests**  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  use  their  reading 
skills* 

Comprehension  is  one  of  the  most 
inqwrtant  skills,  or  abilities,  in  read- 
ing. Shores  (5),  discussing  several 
inadequacies  of  reading  tests,  implies 
Uiat  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the 
reading  content  of  tests  may  be  an  im- 
jX)rtant  factor  influencing  his  perform- 
ance on  a  test  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion. Witty  {12),  in  a  more  recent 
article,  suggests  that  interest  is  a  factor 
in  increasing  reading  "efficiency"  and 
cites  the  need  for  such  research. 

While  children's  reading  interests 
have  received  considerable  attention  in 
the  literature  on  reading,  specific  appli- 
cations of  this  knowledge  io  compre- 
hen?ion  in  reading  are  surprisingly 
scant.  Strang  (P)  points  out  that 
even  readability  formulae  do  not  in- 
clude the  factor  of  interest.  Indeed,  in 
a  somewhat  conq)rehensive  search  of 
die  literature,  only  one  other  study 
(2)  was  found  which  attempted  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  a  nature,  and  whicJi 
frlls  within  die  scope  of  Uiis  paper. 

The  problem 
The  writer  believes  that  the  level  of 
comprehension  a  child  derives  from  his 
reading  is  often  underestimated. 
Furdierniore,  it  is  i)ossible  that  tests  of 
reading  which  do  not  take  into  account 
die  interests  of  die  reader  yield  resuUs 
which  are  incomplete.  The  central 
concern  of  this  investigation  is  a  study 
of  some  relationships  between  reading 
interests  and  reading  comprehension. 


lllis  cpn^^     expressed  in  the  fol- 
<luestiohs : 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  levels  of 
interest  and:  tlie      prehension  of  mate- 

.  :raU  reaid  hr  children  r 

Z  What  U  the  relationship  between  a  high 
levdfOf  interest  and  comprehension  when 
subjects;  are  confronted  with  materials 
twb-  ttide  levels  above  their  measured 
reaifine  lability? 

3.  ^  WTartlis       relationship  between  a  low 

level:'6f  interest  and  comprehension  when 
subjects  arc  confronted  with  materials 
two  tnM>c>  levels  above  their  measured 
:rcadtnf  ability?' 

4.  What  is  the  rdat»chship  between  readtni^ 
^  ihternt  and  reading  comprehension  if  this 

same  relationship  existr  among  readers  of 
_  different  ability  levels? 

Prodedures 

The  study  Included  578  subjects, 
drawn.' from  17  sixth  grade  classes  in 
schoolfilbcati^  in  a  large  metropo^ 
area:6n  the  West  .Coast.  Of  this  num- 
ibcr,  coipplcte  data  were  available  on 
252  boys  and  232  girls.  Subjects  were 
delimited  to  socioeconomic  levels 
within  the  range  of  upper-lower  to 
lower-middle  class  members  of  a  multi- 
ethnic ^  urban  society  as  determined 
by  the  Warner  Social  Scale  Index 
XIO).  Intelligence  quotients,  mea- 
sur<Ml  by  the  Kuhlmann-Andcrson  In- 
telligence Tests,  ranged  from  77  to  140 
with  a  mean  of  105.  Qironological 
ag^  ranged  from  II  years  3  months  to 
13  years  7  nVonths.  The  mean  reading 
ability  was  67,  the  average  for  the 
grade  placement  at  the  time  of  year  in 
Which  the  investigation  was  conducted. 

Tlie  subjects  were  divided  into 
seven  groups  determined  by  the  aver- 
age scores  on  the  reading  vocabulary 
and  reading  comprehension  subtests 
achieved  on  the  Gates  Reading  Survey 
Test^  Form  1.  Time  was  not  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  subsequent  reading  as- 
signments, and  therefore  the  speed  of 
comprehension  subtest  was  not  in- 
cluded. Each  group  was  required  to 
read  ;fifteen  stones  with  readability 
scores,  according  to  the  Dale-Cliall 
formula,  of  two  grr.des  higher  than  the 
niean  riding  ability  for  each  group. 
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Thus,  subjects  scoring  at  fourth  grade 
level  on  the  reading  test,  read  stories 
ynth  a  readability  index  of  siictii  grade. 
This  procedure  was  followed  for  all 
reading  Wels  represented  in  the  sub- 
ject population,  ranging  from  two 
years  below  grade  level  to  four  years 
above  grade  level. 

The  subjects  rated  the  stones.on  a 
four-point  scale  tp  determine  degrees 
of  interest,  and  then  answered,  ques- 
tions of  fact,  sequence,  atid>  questions 
requiring  the  reader  to  make  infer- 
ences, draw  conclusions  and  recognize 
the  author's  point  of  view.  (Compre- 
hension scores  from  stories  of  high 
interest  were  compared  to  scores  of 
low  interest  stories. 

Findings 

The  first  analysis  of  responses  was 
concerned  with  factors  influencing 
comprehension  scores  An  analysis  of 
variance  of  comprehension  scores  as  a 
function  of  level  of  interest  and  read- 
ing level  for  all  subjects  revealed  that 
there  was  a  highly  significant  differ- 
ence (P=.OOI)  between  the  reading 
coniprehension  betiavior  of  each  of  the 
seven  reading  groups,  irrespective  of 
the  influence  of  interest. 

The  data  grouped  for  sex  differences 
revealed  that  the  boys'  comprehension 
was  slightly  lower  than  the  girls;  inso- 
far as  the  total  number  of  subjects  is 
concerned.  In  three  of  the  seven 
groups,  however,  this  finding  was  re- 
versed. It  is  an  interesting  result  upoii 
which  speculation  is  possible,  and  is  a 
fruitful  area  for  future  research. 

The  second  set  of  data  from  the 
analysis  of  variance  also  revealed 
highly  significant  findings  (P=.OOI) 
insofar  as  the  differences  between  the 
comprehension  of  high  interest  and 
low  interest  stories,  and  irrespective  of 
ability  group.  The  fact  that  this  dif- 
ference is  significant  at  the  .001  level 
for  all  subjects  does  not,  however,  in- 
dicate results  that  are  predictable  for 
the  different  ability  groups.   It  is  rea- 
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sonablc  to  conclude  that  the  reading 
-groups  are.  significantly  different  from 
"cach^ptlicr  in  levels  of-|)crfonnancc  of 
raiding  cbhiprehension,  and  that  they 
are  smijlar,  as  a  group,  in  that  they  re- 
spond: with  significantly  higher  coni- 
prd^ension,  on  stones  of  high  interest 
thii^'they  do  on  low  interest. 

pie  third  ex'aluation  of  the  data  re- 
vcds  that,  insofar  as  the  interaction  of 
-  reading  interest  and  reading  coniprc- 
hensioh  is  concerned,  within  each  of 
the:  reading  groups,  the  comprehension 
scores  do  iiulccd  vary  as  a  function  of 
both  the  ability  of  the  reading  group 
and  of-feyel  of  iiiterest  in  stories  read. 
The  data  indicate,  however,  that  there 
is  a  . gradual  diniinislnng  difference  of 
tliC:  effect  of  interest  as  rca(Hng  ability 
increases.  Indeed,  it  seeins  that  inter- 
est as  a  factor  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion is  significantly  more  imtx)rtant  for 
the  lower  ability  groups.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  gradually  diminishing  ef- 
fect is  signincant  at  greater  ihan  the 
.OOllevcl. 

In:  view  of  tiic  striking  sinu'larity  of 
all  groups  at  the  high  interest  level  and 
the  difference  extant  between  groups 
at  the  low  iiUerest  level,  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  .significance  of  difference 
iKJtwecn  groups  is  ncctssary  before  ob- 
vious conclusions  are  tenable. 
Therefore,  a  Slieffc  Test  for  Post  Hoc 
Comparisons  v»ms  run.  The  resuUs  re- 
vealed that  the  low  interest  level  func- 
tions to  differentiate  between  reading 
ability  groups,  whereas,  except  for  the 
lowest  ability  group,  high  interest  does 
not  differentiate  between  reading 
groups  (P-=:.05).  In  the  light  of  such 
data,  then,  the  ncg-iti\ely  cunuilative 
effect  of  little  or  no  interest  on  com- 
prehension, particularly  for  lower  abil- 
ity groups,  becomes  increasingh  nn- 
l)ortant. 

Conclusions 
Within   the   delimitations   of  the 
'jj^'^y  and  with  respect  to  the  subjects 
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of  this  investigation,  the  following  con- 
clusions are  tenable : 

1.  A  high  interest  in  stories  read  by  chil- 
dren results  in  greater  comprchcmioo 
than  that  whicn  results  from  low  inter- 
est. ^ 

Z,  Comprehension  of  material  read  by  stu- 
dciVs  can  be  expected  to  vary  as  a  func- 
tion of  both  reading  i!»**»rest  and  rcadini;: 
ability. 

3.  Readinp:  interest,  as  a  factor  of  reading; 
coniprehciision,  may  enable  nK>st  stu- 
dents to  read  beyond  their  measured 
reading:  ability. 

4.  High  ability  students  are  less  Jiffccted 
by  reading  interest  than  low  ability  stu- 
dents. 

5.  Rcadinfr  interest,  as  a  fact^n*  of  rcadiris 
comprehension,  is  stgnficant  (at  the  .001 
le\x-l)  to  children  with  reading?  ability 
irom  two  years  below  grade  level  to  one 
year  above  grade  level.  Beyond  that 
level,  high  ability  is  sufHcient  to  main- 
tain comprehension. 

6.  A  low  interest  in  the  content  of  reading 
niateri.il  is  better  able  to  discriminate 
l)ctwccn  the  reading  ability  ot  children 
titan  high  reading  interest. 

7.  At  a  liigli  reading  interest  level,  except 
for  children  two  or  more  years  IkIow 
grade  level,  very  little  discrimination  be- 
tween reading  ability  levels  is  possible. 

8.  For  readers  at  or  below  grade  level, 
there  is  reason^  to  believe  that  low  inter- 
est Sias  a  negatively  cumulative  effect. 

9.  A  reassessment  of  current  metliods  of 
ev*aluating  children  labeled^  as  "poor 
readers**  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  reader's  response  is  the 
result  of  low  ability  or  low^  interest. 

10.  There  is  some  evidence^to  indicate  that 
conmionly  held  e.xpectatsoiis  of  perform- 
ance of  both  girls  and  boys  need  to  be 
reevaluated,  particularly  with  resiiect  to 
the  influence  of  reader  interest. 

Implications  for  educational 
practice 

The  foregoing  conclusions  have  hehl 
the  writer  in  check.  He  lias  not  at- 
tempted to  generalize  l>eyond  the  con- 
fines of  his  data  or  the  delimitations  of 
his  study.  Xor  is  that  the  puqwse  of 
this  section.  Rather,  this  is  the  wri- 
ter's attempt  at  taking  the  "step  be- 
yond." if  he  findings  of  this  investiga- 
tion become'  "truth"  as  demonstrated 
by  fiUure  research  and  replication. 

Implications  for  educational  practice 
would  seem  to  be  legion.  For  test 
makers  and  publishers  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  suggestion  that  attention  be 
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given  to  the  factor  of  interest.  One 
.generalization  that  may  be  ventured  is 
that  present  tests,  without  considera- 
tion for  reader  interest,  deny  many 
children  the  _:op{X)rtnnity  to  demon- 
stf ate  their  actual  ability.  Tt  might  be 
further  generalized  that  present  tests 
qt  reading  are  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween readers  because  of  the  low  inter- 
est factor.  It  would  seem  merited  to 
questipri  this  practice.  It  would  also 
seehi  justifiable  to  question  the  role  of 
education  relative  to  testing  and  teach- 
ing" 

The  educative  role  would  seem  to 
imply  that  both  measurement  and  eval- 
aiation  enable  educators  to  take  a  posi- 
tive rather  than  a  negative  approach  to 
students.  The  need  for  tests  to  weigh 
reader  interest  along  with  reader  per- 
formance would  seem  to  be  a  reason- 
able recommendation. 

Another  look  at  children  labeled 
"poor  reader"  or  "retarded  reader" 
would  also  appear  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  this  investigation.  The  means  of 
arriving  at  such  a  diagnosis  would  cer- 
tainly need  reevaluating  if  tlie  pro- 
posed changes  in  te^ts  were  to  take 
place.  Diagnosticians,  trained  to  look 
more  positively  at  children,  would  be 
another  projection  of  current  practice. 

The  reality  of  the  need  for  readabil- 
ity formulae  may  also  be  challenged. 
If  children  are  cajiable  of  reading  be- 
yond their  cbtiuiated  (mea.>ured?) 
ability,  if  interest  is  high,  then  perhaps 
the  real  need  i.s  to  fuid  better  ways  of 
measuring  interest  rather  than  read 
ability,  especially  if  low  interest  in- 
crea.ses  the  difficult}  of  comprehension. 
Foi  researchers  tn  readability,  the 
need  to  acconiniudate  fur  reader  inter- 
est is  clear. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  applica- 

-  tions  are  those  whicli  h«ivt  to  do  with 
classroom  practice.  Certainly  the 
charge  to  the  teacher  <md  researchtr.> 

~-.alike-iiy^tO-.dibCover  better  wa>s  of  de- 
termining children\s  readnig  interest  in 

^ — tent.    The  implication  to  provide 


children  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore their  interests  is  very  strong. 
Some  of  the  successes  attributed  to  in- 
dividualized reading  programs  may  be 
more  the  result  of  such  opportunities, 
rather  thaii  the  niethodology  itself. 

If,  indeed,  children,  spurred  on  by 
their  own  interests,  are  caj)able  of 
greater  comprehension  at  levels  of 
reading  in  e.xcess  of  that  which  they 
are  presumed  able  to  read,  it  would 
seem  to  be  possible,  perhaps  impera- 
ti\e,  for  the  teacher  to  use  such  infor- 
mation as  a  wedge  to  increase  a  child's 
self-confidence  and  thus  insure  contin- 
ued learning.  Assuredly,  it  is  added 
evidence  for  the  need  to  break  the 
iockstep  of  "grade  levels"  inherent  in 
school  organization  practices  in  gen- 
eral, and  as  concerns  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  particular. 

The  need  for  an  abundance  of  read- 
ing material  is  clear.  The  confines  of 
readuig  textbooks,  graded,  and  used  in 
>eries,  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  interest  needs  of  children. 
.\dditionally,  there  is  a  challenge  to 
the  need  for  "high  interest  low  vocabu- 
lary" adaptations  and  abridgements 
which  11  any  teachers  seek. 

This  should  not  be  inferred  to  mean 
that  children  should  be  provided  op- 
I>ortuiiities  to  work  or  to  read  only  in 
their  uni([ue  areas  of  interest. 
Certainly  the  .school  has  the  responsi- 
bilit>  to  encourage  children  to  expand 
their  interests.  It  can  hardly  hope  to 
do  so  successfully  if  the  materials  of 
instruct  it  ni  are  narrowly  coulined  to 
ah>unied  grade  level  progression,  nor 
can  teaclier.s  encourage  children  to 
work  in  their  areas  of  interest  if  they 
iire  tliemsehes  restricted  to  the  lock- 
step  of  the  textbook. 

The  dreams  of  one  man  and  one 
generation  .scmietiines  become  the  reali- 
ties of  another.  So.  U^o,  is  it  with  the 
aforeiiKiitiuned  implications  for  educa- 
tioii.  The  writer  is  fully  a\\are  that 
without  mail)  acklitional  studich  few,  if 
any,  are  worthy  of  application. 


\  :7Vt:  Reding  > 
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Tape  Recorded  American 
History:  Effects  on 
Reading  and  Listening 

^  Peter  Hasselrils 
North  Syracuse,  New  York.  Pu^^^c 
Schools 

IS  THE  REP&RT  of  research  done 


:>  Realism 

in  eighth  grade  social  studies  classes  to 
see  if  poor  readers  would  be  aided  by 
being  required  to  sinmltaneously  read' 
and  listen  to  their  social  studies  mate^ 
rials  for  six^  >yeeks.  Xhl  ???E§riSiS!ll 
took  place  during  the  second  semester 
of  1967  at  the  Gillette  Road  Junior 
High  School,  North  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Gillette  Road  is  a  modern,  sub^ 
urban  junior  high  school  which  houses 
approximately  1,300  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grade  students,  most  of 
whom  are  white,  middle^lass  young- 
sters. 

There  are  a  number  of  resLsons  why 
it  seemed  as  if  simultaneous  reading 
and  listening  would  be  valuable  and 
practical.  First,  teachers  of  secondary 
school  social  studies  often  require 
much  of  the  learning  that  goes  on  in 
their  classes  to  be  obtained  by  reading 
a  single  textbook.  Moreover,  there 
are  often  students  in  these  classes  who 
cannot  read  the  assigned  text  without 
difficulty  and  frustration.  Any 
method  which  would  help  teachers  and 
students  in  these  situations  would  have 
great  merit. 

The  prime  responsibility  for  the 
teaching  of  any  skills  lies  with  the 
teacher  who  requires  the  students  to 
use  them.  Teachers,  however,  feel 
hemmed ,  in  by  the  growing  body  of 
content  they  must  cover,  and  argue 
that  they  do  not  have  time  to  teach 
reading  and  listening  skills  in  addition 
to  the  facts  and  concepts  of  their  own 
disciplines. 

Herber  (7)  feels  that  if  such  teach- 
ers would  use  methods  which  differ 
from  those  they  are  now  using  and 
which  have  been  used  for  a  ntimber  of 
years  at  the  elementary  level,  they 
could  teach  reading  skills  and  subject 
matter  content  at  the  same  time.  He 
advocates  using  the  following  proce- 
dures : 

-  .-..^.vocabulary,  .study.^bcfore^rcading ;  ^„ 

identification  of  purpose  for  reading  and 
the  skills  to  be  used;  ^ludance  in  apply- 
ing skills;  assiistance  in  reacting  to  and 
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the.  use/ of  {ideas  .gained  from  the  read- 
_  ing;;pfganization  of  students  into  difFer- 
enl  grouping  patterns  according  to  in- 
structional purposes.  ' 

Listening-viewing  centers  are  also 
uSeSl  'l^,  elemehtaty  school  teacHefs. 
Such. -center^^  consist  of  sources  of 
sound,  siich^  as  tape  recorders,  motion 
picture  projectors,  or  record  players, 
arid  visuaf  sources  such  as  books,  pic- 
tures, i^Kdefil^  or  motion  pictures. 
An  eimigriia^  school  teacher,  using 
the  selffcbhtained  classroom,  often  has 
such  aids  available  in  the  classroom. 
At  theesecondary  level,  where  teachers 
of  different  subjects  often  share  class- 
rooms, it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
set  up  permanent  listening-viewing 
centers  such  as  those  which  have  been 
described. 

„  ^  There  seemed  to  be  an  indication 
that  combining  reading  and  listening 
wotild  benefit  poor  readers.  Studies 
reviewed  by  Witty  and  Sizemore  (11) 
indicated  that  presenting  materials  to  a 
student  through  listening  and  reading 
simultaneously  might  help  him  to  learn 
better.  Additionally,  the  findings  of 
Kraner  (8)  and  Smith  (10)  indicated 
that  such  training  might  also  be  of 
benefit  to  the  reading  skills  of  a  poor 
reader. 

Population 

At  the  Gillette  Road  Junior  High 
School,  tiie  content  areas  are  depart- 
mentalized, and  homeroom  groups  are 
formed  by  ranking  the  students  in  the 
eighth  grade  according  to  scores  on 
standardized  tests  of  reading  and  intel- 
ligence. For  the  purposes  of  this  ex- 
periment, three  classes  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  ranking  were  chosen, 
because  many  students  in  them  were 
reading  below  grade  level  but  were  of 
average  intelligence.  There  was  a 
total  of  77  students  in  the  original 
group  and,  because  of  reasons  unre- 
lated to  the  experiment,  74  in  the  final 
group  for  which  complete  data  were 
q  '  ered. 
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Grouping 

Prior  to  the  experimental  period, 
each  of  the  students  in  the  three  social 
studies  classes  were  given  Form  A  of 
the  Gray  Oral'  Reading  Test  (d). 
Based  on  the  "total  passage  scores"  re- 
ceived on  this  test,  the  students  in  each 
class  were  ranked  from  highest  to  low- 
est in  oral  reading.  Then  each  class 
was  divided  into  high,  middle,  and  low 
thirds  according  to  oral  reading  ability, 
and  the  students  in  each  third  of  the 
class  were  assigned  at  random  to  one 
of  three  experimental  treatment 
groups.  Each  class,  therefore,  con- 
sisted of  three  approximately  equal 
groups  of  students.  Each  group,  in 
turn,  consisted  of  students  of  high, 
middle,  and  low  oral  reading  ability,  as 
compared  with  the  other  students  in 
the  class. 

Experimental  procedures 

Each  of  the  three  teachers  followed 
the  eighth  grade  curriculum  prescribed 
by  the  school  district  and  by  New 
York  State,  and  used  Study  Lessons  in 
Our  Nation's  History  (1)  for  his  test. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  using 
Study  Lessons  in  Our  Nation's  His- 
tory.  The  teachers  and  students  had 
not  used  it  previously,  and  the  teach- 
er's guide  and  pupil  materials  of  the 
study  lessons  are  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  equivalent  to  lesson 
plans.  This  allows  the  three  teachers 
to  cover  identical  course  content  dur- 
ing each  day  of  the  study  with  relative 
ease.  This  ensured  that  each  lesson 
consisted  of  presenting  key  vocabulary 
words,  setting  a  purpose  for  reading, 
and  other  procedures  which  helped  in- 
corporate elementary  school  methods 
into  secondary  school  classes. 

The  Dale-Chall  Readability  Formula 
(3)  was  used  to  verify  that  each  class 
consisted  of  students  who  would  find 
difficulty  in  reading  the  social  studies 
text.  As  measured  by  this  formula, 
the  text.  Study  Lessons  in  Our  Na- 
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iioii's  History f  has  an  average  read- 
:SbUity?ieveKof6,51. 

.For  seven  weeks,  each  social  studies 
lesson;  (thirty  school  days  actually 
Comprised  the  expefirnent)  consisted 
of  a:shqrt review  of  previous  learnings, 
the  presentation  and  defining  of  key 
yqcabuiary^^^^  setting  of  a  pur- 

.pose  for-  reading,  a  period  of  oilent 
feading,,arid  a  da^  discussion  of  facts 
:and  concepts;  derived  from  the  reading. 
.At' the  poiiit  in  the  lesson  when  the 
students  in  each  of  the  three  clctsses 
were  asked  to  read  silently,  they  were 
divided  into  the  three  previously  de- 
fined experimental  groups. 

The  reading-listening  group 
The  students  in  one  group,  desig- 
nated as  the  reading  listening  group, 
opened  their  texts  to  the  day's  lesson, 
put  on  Wadsets  that  Nvere  connected  to 
a  tape  recorder,  and  followed  the  text 
as  they  listened  to  it  being  read  to 
them.  The  tape  recordings  were  pre- 
pared by  the  writer  and  ranged  in  rate 
from  150  to  175  words  per 
minute.  Soon  after  the  study  began, 
students  in  the  ReadingrListening 
group  were  issued  3  x  5  cards  along 
with  the  unit  booklets  that  were  their 
texts  and  were  told  to  mask  the  )inei> 
of  print  beneath  those  they  were  hear- 
ing from  the  tape  recording.  This 
procedure  enabled  the  teachers  to 
prevent  students  from  lagging  behind 
or  reading  alie«id  of  the  tape. 

The  listening  group 
The  second  group  of  .students  in 
each  of  the  three  clas.sts  also  put  on 
headsets  hut  were  nut  allowed  to  fol- 
low along  in  the  unit  hookletb.  These 
students,  who  heard  the  same  tapes  as 
those  who  .siniultaneoui)l>  read  and  lis- 
tened, were  labeled  the  listening  group. 
The  students  in  the  listening  group  did 
no  reading  in  social  studies  class  ex- 
Tepf  fhaf  which  was  presented  on  the 
chalkboard^  on  occasional  vocabulary 
O    sheets,  or  in  periodic  quizzes. 


The  time  spent  in  listening  and  in 
simultaneous  listening-reading  varied 
from  lesson  to  lesson.  The  listening 
time  of  the  daily  lesson  itself  was  usu- 
ally between  five  and  ten  -minutes. 
There  were,  however,  other  reading 
materials  in  the  texts  that  were  not  in- 
troduced and  for  which  no  vocabulary 
was  pretaught.  All  such  readings 
were  tape  recorded  and  were  assigned 
by  the  three  teachers.  Addiiig  theii 
time  to  that  of  the  daily  lesson  gener- 
ally made  the  total  daily  listening  time 
about  IS  to  20  minutes. 

The  reading  group 

The  remaining  students, were  issued 
unit  booklets  and  were  told  to  read  the 
materials  to  which  the  other  students 
were  either  listening  or  simultaneously 
reading  and  listening.  These  students, 
the  reading  group,  were  given  the 
same  amount  of  time  to  complete  their 
reading  as  it  took  for  the  day's  tape  to 
be  played. 

The  three  teachers  were  a.sked  to 
modify  the  suggested  lesson  plans. 
They  were  asked  to  use  the  unit  book- 
lets only  for  the  silent  reading  part  of 
the  daily  lesson.  That  is,  the  booklets 
were  not  in  the  students'  possession 
while  the  teachers  reviewed  previous 
learnings,  presented  vocabulary,  and 
set  purposes  for  silent  reading.  The 
teachers  were  encouragtd  to  use  the 
chalkboard  if  they  felt  words  and  ques- 
tions should  be  before  the  students  as 
they  read. 

Additionally,  although  the  study  les- 
sons contain  exercises  designed  in 
themselves  to  teach  and  reinforce  spe- 
cific reading  comprehension  skills, 
these  exercises  were  not  used  during 
the  experiment  except  as  oral  ques- 
tions po.sed  by  the  teachers.  Allowing 
the  listening  group  access  to  the  book- 
lets would  have  been  prejudicial  to  one 
of  the  major  facets  of  the  study. 

The  booklets  were  collected  at  the 
completion  of  the  taped  portion  of  the 
day's  lesson,  the  headsets  were  discon- 
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nected  and  placed  back  in  boxes,  and 
the.chair/desksin  the  room  were  again 
:  arranged  in /  rows.   The  teachers  then 
whole-class ^,,a^^^^        designed  to 
^^^c:|u|plSnOT  arid  con- 

xepte  that^had/bwn  introduced  1^  the 
setting  of  ihe  purpose  for  reading  or 
Ijstehirig.and  explained  during  the  pre- 
SjW^tw  daily  lesson. 

Tesbused:to 

Socid  studies  content  knowledge 
'-  was  vineasured'  informally  throughout 
the  expefimerit  by  the  three  teachers. 
They  iised  questions  asked  in  the  com- 
prehension exercises  of  the  Study  Les- 
,son?bOTM^  and  a  lim- 

ited huniberroVh^^^^  assignments. 

worksheet,  quiz,  or  homework  as- 
signment was  required  of  any  student 
witlvDuriieing  required  of  all  students. 

The.niore  formal  measures  ^used  to 
^test  social:  studies  learning  were  parts 
of  those  published  by  the  Follett  Pub- 
lishing Company  (4)  that  were  specifi- 
cally designed  to  be  used  in  connection 

^  with  the  units  taught  during  the  exper- 
iment. Two  such  units  were  taught, 
and  the  unit  tests  designed  for  them 
were  administered  as  soon  as  they 
were  completed.  In  order  to  help  en- 
sure that  social  studies  content  rather 
than  reading  ability  was  being  mea- 
sured, the  unit  tests  were  read  aloud 
by  the  classroom  teachers  while  the 
students  followed  along. 
The  students*  scores  on  the  two  unit 

,  tests  were  summed  and  combined  as 
the  experiment's  single  measure  of  so- 
cial studies  achievement.  Esh<iy  and 
map  questions  were  eliminated  from 
this  iin<il  measure,  since  map  study  had 
not  been  emphasized  during  the  units 
in  question,  and  the  grading  of  the  es- 
says would  have  introduced  an  un- 
wanted element  of  subjectivity  into  the 
evaluation.  In  using  only  a  post-test 
to  measure  social  studies  content,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  prior  social  stud- 
ies achievement  of  the  students  was 
O  /ibuted  randomly  throughout  the 


classes  and  treatment  groups.  The  ra- 
tionale for  such  an  experimental  design 
is  given  in  Campbell  and  Stanley's  (2) 
article  in  Gage's  Handbook  of  Re- 
search on  Teaching.  - - 

The  other  tests  administered  to  the. 
students  in  the  three  classes  were  de- 
signed to  elicit  information  regarding 
changes  in  reading  and  listening  skUl... 
The  pretests  that  were  giyeri  \yere 
Form  A  of  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Test  (d)  Form  3a  of  step:  Listening, 
(P)  and  Form  1m,  Survey  of  the 
Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Tests^(5):. 
Equivalent  forms  of  these  three  instru- 
ments were  given  at  the  completion  of 
the  experiment. 

Analysis  of  the  data 

A  three-way  analysis  of  variance 
was  calculated  on  each  of  the  post-tests 
that  was  administered.  This  analysis 
determined  whether  there  were  statis- 
tically significant  differences  between 
the  reading-listening,  listening,  or 
reading  groups  of  students  which  re- 
sulted from  the  particular  mode  of  pre- 
sentation they  had  practiced  during  the 
experiment.  That  is,  if  reading  and  lis- 
tening simultaneously  to  social  studies 
content  for  seven  weeks  caused  stu- 
dents to  achieve  higher  scores  on  social 
studies  tests  than  did  listening  or  read- 
ing, the  analysis  of  variance  would 
show  whether  differqices  might  have 
occurred  by  ch«ince  or  whether  their 
occurrence  was  statistically  improb- 
able. The  analysis  also  showed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  experimental  proce- 
dures were  influenced  by  the  class  in 
which  they  were  being  conducted,  or 
by  the  initial  oral  reading  level  of  the 
participating  students. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  vari 
ance  of  the  post-tests,  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  gains  between  pretest  and 
post-test  scores  was  made.  Tliis  anal- 
ysis was  done  using  the  related  /  statis- 
^tic,  which  indicates  whether  it  is  likely 
that  observed  gains  or  losses  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  experimental  conditions 
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or  whether  they  qauld  have  occurred 
'by  ci^^  Fonthis  analysis,  the  three 
:mmn  experi  of  students, 

reading-list  listening  and  read- 
-irigpwcrc-^examined'  in  order  to  deter- 
mine .whether:  t  in  them  had 
/made  significant  gains  or  losses  during 
:tKe experiment;  .Additionally,  the  pre- 
J:<^t>and^I^st<:t^  scores  of  groups  of 
t<m.students  who  had  s^^  highest  or 
lowest  on  : the^  protests  were  examined 
so  tHat^the  gains  of  selected  and  care- 
fully, defined  subgroups  of  students 
coiild  be  analyzed. 

Suriiraary  of  results 

Because  students  had  been  assigned 
at  random  to  the  three  treatment 
groups,  the  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  only  on  the  post-tests  that 
were^administered.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  mean  scores  of  the  threc^  social 
studies  classes  differed  significantly  in  oral 
reading,  silent  reading  vocabulary,  silent 
reading  comprehension,  and  social  studies 
achievement.  The  mean  listening  scores  of 
the  three  classcs  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent. Since  it  was  assumed  that  the  classes 
would  be  different  lx)th  before  and  after  the 
expHeriment^  the  factor  was  analyzed  in  order 
to  isolate  Its  effects  from  others. 

2.  The  three  groups  of  students  within 
each  of  the  classes,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
oral  reading  ability  before  students  had  been 
assigned  at  random  to  the  treatment  groups^ 
were  also  assumed  to  be  of  different  ability 
on  the  various  post-tests!*  These  groups 
were  significantly  different  only  in  oral 
reading,  silent  reading  vocabulary,  and»  in 
one  class  only,  silent  reading  cotnprehension. 
The  classes  were  of  similar  ability  in  social 
studies  achievement  and  li.stcning.  Again, 
this  factor  was  incorporated  into  the  analysis 
in  order  to  isolate  its  effects  from  others. 

3.  ,The  writer  had  hypothesized  that  the 
reading-listening  group  of  25  students  would 
achieve  higher  mean  scores  on  some  of  the 
post-tests  than  the  25  in  the  listening  group 
or  the  24  in  the  reading  group.  The  analy- 
ses of  a  post-test  means,  however,  showed  no 
significant  differences  on  any  variable  among 
the  three  treatment  groups. 

4.  The  analysis  of  post -test  mean  scores 
also  showed  that  the  effects  upon  student 
achievement  from  the  three  exi)erimental 
treatments  had  not  been  influenced  signifi- 
cantly by  the  class  of  which  students^  had 
been  members  or  by  the  students'  initial  abil- 
ity in  oral  reading.  This  finding  enabled  the 

gator  to  examine  smaller  groups  of 


students  without  regard  to  the  class  in  which 
they  received  instruction  or  to  their  initial 
oral  reading  ability. 

At  this  point,  then,  the  gains  of 
groups,  of  ten  students  who  had, 
achieved  either  highest  or  lowest  on 
each  of  the  pretests  were  examined. 
Publisher's  norms  showed  that  the 
mean  oral  reading  grade  equivalent  of 
the  total  population  was  7.6,  that  of  the 
ten  highest  achievers  in  the  reading 
listening  group  was  9.3,  in  the  listen- 
mg  group,  107,  and  in  the  reading 
group  11.2.  The  lowest  ten  in  the 
reading-listening  group  achieved  a 
grade  equivalent  of  3.85,  in  the  listen- 
ing group,  4.35,  and  in  the  reading 
group,  4.60. 

The  above  levels  are  similar  to  the 
achievements  of  the  students  who  com- 
prised the  highest  or  lowest  achievers 
on  the  other  pretests.  The  scores  in 
silent  reading  vocabulary,  expressed  in. 
percentiles,  ranged  from  for  "a 
group  of  low  achievers  to  P**  for  a 
group  of  high  achievers.  Silent  read- 
ing comprehension  scores  were  also 
expressed  in  percentiles  and  were  at 
levels  similar  to  those  in  silent  reading 
vocabulary. 

Listening  norms  are  expressed  in 
percentile  bands.  The  students  in  the 
low  groups,  according  to  listening  abil- 
it>,  were  significantly  below,  while  stu- 
dents in  the  high  groups  were  above 
the  50th  percentile. 

The  pretest  to  post-test  gains  of  the 
groups  of  ten  students  in  the  reading- 
listening,  listening,  or  reading  groups 
who  scored  highest  or  lowest  on  the 
pretests  are  reported  as  follows : 

1.  No  significant  changes  occurred  in  oral 
reading  ability  among  students  who  were 
initially  high  or  low  in  this  ability,  regard- 
less of  the  treatment^  group  to  which  the 
students  had  been  assigned. 

2.  Students  in  the  listening  group  who  were 
initially  poor  listeners  (percentile  band=12- 
26)  increased  in  listening  to  a  degree  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level.  Students  in  the  listen- 
ing group  of  initially  high^  listening  ability 
did  not  change  significantly  in  listening,  nor 
did  high  or  iow  achievers  who  were  members 
of  the  other  two  experimental  groups. 
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3;  All  students  initiatty  low  in  silent  read- 
ing vocabulary  increased  significantly  in  this 
skill,  whether  members  of  the  readinR-Iisten- 
vngy  listening,  or  reading  groups.  Students 
initially  high  in  vocabulary  in  the  three 
-groups.did^notr change  significantly. 

4.  r^o  significant  change  occurred  in  silent 
reading  comprehension  among  students  who 
were: initial ly;hi^h  or  low  in  ib  ability. 

SI^-Thc  only  significant  ch?  nade  by 
the  fujl-sized^ presentational  g  ,  as  mea- 
suredsKy]  pretest  to  post-test  ,  ins  rather 
than  the  analysis  of  variance  c  post -tests, 
was-that  the  students  in  the  listening  group 
made  a  significant  gain  (p.<;01)  in  silent 
reading  vocabulary. 

Interpretation  of  results 

Is  is  not  surprising  that  the  three 
classes  differed  in  oral  reading,  silent 
reading  vocabulary,  silent  reading 
comprehension,  and  ^cial  studies 
achievement  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment. Students  had  been  assigned  to 
IHe  classes  by  guidance  counselors  dur- 
ing the  preceding  summer  on  the  basis 
of  previous  standardized  reading  and 
intelligence  test  scores.  Moreover,  the 
entire  eighth  grade  had  been  ranked 
and  students  assigned  until  reasonably 
sized  homogeneous  classes  had  been 
attained.  The  factor  "class"  was  in- 
cluded in  the  data  analysis,  so  that  the 
expected  differences  among  the  three 
classes  could  be  separated  from  differ- 
ences caused  by  other  factors. 

According  to  post-test  scores,  the 
three  classes  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  listening,  a  fact  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.  Since  no  groups  of 
students  changed  significantly  in  lis- 
tening, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  classes  were  similar  prior  to  the 
study.  Differences  in  listening  were 
not.  therefore,  eliminated  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  ex|x;riment.  Either  .stu- 
dents did  possess  similar  listening  abil- 
ity, or  the  STEP  listening  test  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  discriminate  ade- 
quately among  relatively  small  groups 
of  students. 

The  latter  explanation  seems  less 


tenable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  also  no  significant  differences 
^'^ng  'the  relatively  small  reading 
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groups  within  the  three  classes  on  the 
social  studies  content  test  that  was  ad- 
ministered orally.  The  lack  of  signifi- 
cant differences  in  listening  among  the 
classes  and  among  reading  groups 
within  classes  appears  to  reflect  a  true 
homogeneity  as  far  as  this  skill  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  three  classes  were  significantly 
different  in  average  silent  reading  com- 
prehension, but  the  reading  groups 
within  classes  only  differed  signifi- 
cantly in  one  class  on  this  variable.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  here 
the  discriminating  power  of  the  test 
was  adequate  for  measuring  differences 
in  class-sized  groups,  but  not  in  groups 
comprised  of  one-third  as  manv  stu- 
dents. The  alternative  conclusion- is 
that  the  groups  within  two  of  the 
classes  were  not  significantly  different 
in  silent  reading  comprehension. 

Again,  a  major  reason  for  including 
the  factor  of  reading  groups  within 
classes  in  the  analysis  was  so  that  its. 
effects  could  be  isolated  from  those  of 
the  three  modes  of  presentation. 
Although  their  analysis  reflects  certain 
significant  differences  among  the 
classes  and  the  groups  within  them, 
the  factors  of  "class"  and  "groups 
within  classes"  did  not  interact  signifi- 
cantly with  the  main  experimental  fac- 
tors. 

The  three  experimental  treatments 
did  not  account  for  the  appearance  of 
differences  among  the  groups  of  stu- 
dents who  practiced  them  for  seven 
weeks.  Previous  research  had  indi- 
cated that  reading  and  listening  simul- 
taneously might  aid  poor  readers  in  so- 
cial studies.  Such  aid  would  have 
manifested  itself  in  a  higher  mean 
score  on  the  test  of  social  studies  con- 
tent that  was  administered.  The  mean 
scores  on  this  criterion  indicated  that 
all  three  modes  of  presentation  were 
equally  effective  for  the  students  in  the 
three  classes.  What  may  have  hap- 
pened, however,  is  that  much  of  the  so- 
cial studies  content  that  was  tested  had 
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.been  Idirned  during  the  whole-class 
Hiacu^ibns  of  the  Feciiiired  readings, 
rather  than  from  the  readings  them- 
selv^. 

None:  of'  the  three  presentational 
;tnpdes:lmd:a  significant  effect  upon  the 
oral,  reading  slcills  of  . students  who  had 
Initially  been  good  or  poor  in  oral 
^reading.  The  writer  had  hypothesized 
that  ihe  experience  of  simultaneously 
.reading  and  listening  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion,Jnflection,  and  phrasing  of  a  good 
reader  would  help  a  poor  reader  to  im- 
jprove  his  phrasing  and  his  ability  to 
attack  and  pronounce  unfamiliar 
words. 

The  listening  ability  of  students  of 
initially  good  listening  skill  was  not  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  presentatioail 
^m6des.,  jrhis  is.not  surprising  since  no 
specificJeaching  of  listening  was  incor- 
porated into  the  design  of  the  experi- 
ment. Students  whose  initial  ability  in 
listening  was  relatively  poor,  and  who 
read  or  simultaneously  read  and  lis- 
tened, did  not  gain  in  listening  skill  ei- 
ther. Poor  listeners  in  the  listening 
group,  however,  made  statistically  sig- 
nificant gains  in  listening.  These 
.gains  were  also  judged  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value  when  they  were  examined  in 
terms  of  the  test  publisher's  norms.  It 
appears  that  a  jX)or  listener's  listening 
skill  can  be  improved  by  15  to  20  min- 
utes of  meaningful  listening  over  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time.  If  exer- 
cises and  study  guides  are  included 
with  this  practice^  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  even  greater  gains. 

It  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  gains 
in  silent  reading  vocabulary  made  by 
the  students  in  all  three  treatment 
groups  with  low  scores  on  the  vocabu- 
lary pretest  and  by  the  whole  listening 
group.  During  the  se\en  weeks  of  the 
experiment,  79  words  were  taught  in 
conjunction  widi  the  two  units  that 
were  covered.  None  of  these  words 
appeared  among  the  50  that  comprised 
the  post-test  of  silent  reading  vocabu- 
*Q  "hat  was  used,  ruling  out  the  pos- 
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sibility  that. specific  teaching  was  done 
for  the  post-test  words. 

Three  other  possibilities  suggest 
themselves  to  the  writer.  First,  the  ef- 
fect of  participating  in  an  experiment 
may  have  influenced  the  students  who 
achieved  low  scores  on  the  vocabulary 
pretest,  motivating  them  to  do  more 
reading  of  social  studies  material  than 
had  been  their  habit.  Wide  reading 
has  long  been  considered  an  effective 
way  to  increase  a  student's  reading  vo- 
cabulary. It  seems,  however,  that  this 
effect  would  also  have  affected  the  stu- 
dents whose  vocabulary  scores  were 
the  highest  on  this  pretest.  Second,* 
the  effect  upon  test  achievement  from 
taking  an  equivalent  form  of  the  same 
instrument  within  seven  weeks'  time 
may  have  influenced  the  students'  vo- 
cabulary scores.  It  seems,  however, 
that  such  learning  would  not  have 
taken  place  on  just  one  of  the  instru- 
ments but  on  others  as  well. 

Finally,  it  seems  most  likely  to  the 
investigator  that  the  gains  in  vocabu- 
lary achieved  by  the  students  who 
were  initially  lowest  in  this  skill  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  general  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  learning  of  new 
words  during  the  experiment.  As  was 
stated  above,  vocabulary  teaching  was 
an  integral  part  of  each  day's  lesson. 
From  two  to  five  words  were  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  each  class 
and  were  reinforced  periodically  with 
worksheets  and  quizzes.  The  words 
were  always  derived  from  the  daily 
reading  assignment  and  were  impor- 
tant to  each  lesson's  comprehension. 

That  the  teaching  of  specific  words 
related  to  American  history  should  in- 
fluence the  learning  of  words  in  gen- 
eral may  seem  unlikely,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  those  students  who  most 
needed  help  in  'increasing  their  general 
vocabularies  did  receive  substantial  aid 
during  the  seven  weeks  of  the  experi- 
ment. That  they  did  so,  irrespective 
of  the  class  they  were  in  or  to  the 
mode  of  presentation  to  which  they 


hkd]  been  assigned;  strengthens  the 
^^wnteKsrcphclusion^  without  "taking 
time  away  irom  the  facts  and  concepts 
ipr^rjKed  by  their  curriculum,  the 
.'tcacHingpmetKod^  Svas  followed 
>dunng  the-^^^  helped  certain 

students  to  achieve  substantial  gains  in 
-their  silentre^^^  vocabularies. 

The:studciife  the  high- 

est scores  on.  the  yoqibulary  pretest 
did  mot  ma^^^  gains  in  vo- 

obujary.  The  significant  average  gain 
in  silent^reading.  vocabulary  made  by 
tHe;25  ;students4n  the  listening  group 
was  pFoba  caiised  by  the  magnitude 
of'tKergains  hiade  by  the  students  who 
received  poor  scores  on  the  pretest, 
rather  than  by  the  effect  of  having  lis- 
tened to  social  studies  materials  for 
seven  weeks. 

The  experimental  procedures  did 
riot  cause  any  groups  of  students  to 
gain  significantly  in  silent  reading 
comprehension.  The  writer  originally 
hypothesized  that  sinniltaneously  read- 
ing and  listening  to  materials  read 
aloud  in  such  a  way  that  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  were  given 
their  appropriate  emphases,  might  help 
poor  readers  to  comprehend  subse- 
quent reading  more  effectively.  If  stu- 
dents had  been  made  directly  responsi- 
ble for  comprehending  the  experi- 
ment's written  materials,  instead  of 
participating  in  a  general  discussion  of 
questions  posed  by  the  teachers,  some 
of  the  groups  might  have  made  signifi- 
cant gains  in  reading  comprehension. 
Each  lesson  in  Study  Lessons  in  Our 
Nation's  History  contains  exercises 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  this 
skill,  but  the  difficulty  of  duplicating 
these  for  the  listening  group  made  it 
undesirable  to  use  them. 

Recommendations  for  classroom 
practices 

T!f}^  ^^rg?  Jeachers  who  conducted 
the  thirty  lessons  in  tiiis  study  had 
never  formally  taught  vocabulary  in 
*^  *vay  they  were  asked  to  k\o  during 
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the  experiment.  That  they  did  so  with 
ease,  and  produced  the  g^ins  aiiiong 
the  poor  readers  in  their  classes  that 
were  observed,  seems  to  indi^te  a 
classrooin  practice  that  feacMff  ^itfi 
similar  students  might  well  emulate. 

The  three  teachers  had  not  pre- 
viously used  tape  recordings  of  their 
text  materials  and  were  unaccustomed 
to  forming  their  classes  into  separate 
instructional  groups.  They  were  able 
to  make  these  adjustments  vC'ithout  any 
major  inconveniences.  Throughout 
the  weeks  of  the  experiment,  all  three 
of  them  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
procedures,  stating  that  the  use  of 
tapes  was  of  real  benefit  to  students 
who  had  not  previously  had  the  ability 
to  participate  in  class  activities  because 
of  their  inability  to  keep  up  with  .the 
required  reading. 

If  a  teacher'  should  decide  to  use  the 
procedure  of  simultaneous  reading  and 
listening  to  a  tape  recorded  textbook, 
it  is  recommended  that  specific  com- 
prehensioii  exercises,  such  as  those 
that  accompany  the  daily  Study  Les- 
sons, be  used. 

Using  headsets  and  a  tape  recorder 
in  eighth  grade  social  studies  classes 
and  dividing  into  separate  instructional 
groups  was  no  problem  at  all.  The 
students,  among  whom  were  a  number 
who  tended  to  be  discipline  problems, 
accepted  the  procedures  without  com- 
I)laint,  Some,  known  to  their  teachers 
as  particularly  poor  readers,  responded 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  reading-listen- 
ing technique.  These  students  stated 
that  they  felt  .as  if  they  were  really 
learning  from  the  procedure.  That 
scores  on  the  tests  that  were  adminis- 
tered do  not  validate  the  students*  con- 
clusions is  unfortunate  but  should  not 
be  vi'^wed  as  a  definitive  reason  for  not 
using  the  technique.  If  a  student  does 
as  well  through  one  teaching  method 
as  another  but  feels  personally  that  one 
is  better  than  the  otther  for  him,  the 
method  the  student  prefers  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration. 
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The  students  in  the  three  classes, 
who  were  characteristically  quite  vocal 
in  their  likes  and  d|slikes,  appeared  not 
J9j}j?.  Sl^*?£  experimental  procedures, 
wKFcfi^  except  for^periods  used  for  test- 
ing, were  a  part  of  .every  social  studies 
class  for  seven  \yeeks.  The  teachers 
and  the  writer  did  not  observe  any 
teiidehcy  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
become  bored  or  dissatisfied  with  any 
of  tfie  procedures.  One  teacher  re- 
marked that  he  would  use  the  read- 
ing-listening technique  in  the  future  if 
tapes  were  available,  but  not  every  day 
of  the  week.  This  would  appear  to  be 
wise.  A  teacher  might  better  be  selec- 
tive in  the  making  of  tapes,  using  re- 
cordings only  of  reading  selections  that 
were  particularly  difficult,  with  stu- 
— dents  whose  independent  reading  levels 
were  such  that  reading  the  assigned 
text  would  be  a  frustrating  experience, 
or  with  students  whose  scores  on  a  lis- 
tening test  were  far  below  grade  level. 

In  conclusion,  comparisons  of  pre- 
test and  post-test  normative  data  indi- 
cated that  the  limited  but  positive  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  into  the  use- 
fulness of  reading-listening  or  listening 
in  secondary  school  social  studies 
classes  proved  to  have  practical  as  well 
as  statistical  significance.  Moreover, 
teachers  and  students  both  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  procedures  have  merit. 
With  the  incorporation  of  the  recom- 
mendations tliat  have  been  made  to 
augment  their  effectiveness,  the  writer 
believes  that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
techniques  in  the  teaching  methods  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers. 
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New  Correlates  of  Readability 
and  Listenability 

Barak  Rosenshine 
Temple  University 

THERE  ARE  THREE  STEPS  in  investigat- 
ing the  correlates  of  reading  diffictilty. 
First,  investigators  order  a  number  of 
reading  materiais  according  to  a  crite- 
rion of  difficulty,  usually  comprehen- 
sion: then,  they  analyze  the  materials 
for  internal,  linguistic  factors  which 
predict  variation  in  difficulty :  and 
third,  they  combine  the  factors  which 
are  most  predictive  of  difficulty  into  a 
multiple  regression  formula.  Research 
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:^by:thisrpafj^^  has: been  fruitful,  and 
,thc  findings  have  been  remarkably  con- 
mstetit    for,   psychological  research. 

rTAUnost^  studies 
hayc  shown  t^^  difficult  reading  matc- 
iiud  coh^ins  ^oh  and  longer 

scntcnceSw-Reccnt^  which  have 

luicd  re&ied.  hi«isurerncnt  techniques 
-enable  us  to  combine  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional linguistic  variables  into  predic- 
tion, equations  which  correlate  .9  or 
b^cr  with  ttic  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sages (2/2). 

In  this  type  of  research,  the  passages 
arc  .usually  short-ranging  (from  150 
to  300  words),  differ  widely  in  content, 
arid  represent  a  range  of  difficulty  of 
icight  ycars  or  more.  Traditional  read- 
.^jiity  research  might  be  labeled  verti-^ 
cai  studies,  because  the  difficulty  of  the 
passages  ranges  from  high  to  low. 
Q)leman  (2)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
predictor  variables  developed  from 
such  vertical  studies  are  very  useful  in 
distinguishing  among  passages  that 
range  widely,  such  as  high  school  and 
l^tunmar  school  prose. 

'But  a  more  difficult  problem  is  the 
development  of  measures  which  will 
distinguish  between  the  effectiveness  of 
essentially  similar  passages.  For  ex- 
ample, if  five  fifth  grade  American  His- 
tory texts  are  roughly  equal  in  letters 
per  word  and  words  per  sentence,  can 
the  teacher  assume  that  the  texts  will 
be  equally  comprehensible?  If  not,  then 
what  measures  will  identify  the  effec- 
tive and  ineffective  texts?  The  devel- 
opment of  measures  which  distinguish 
between  similar  material  might  be 
termed  studies  of  horizontal  readabil- 
ity. This  is  a  report  of  three  studies 
of  horizontal  readability. 

In  the  first  study,  Peterson  (13) 
took  two  9S0-word  passages  from  so- 
cial studies  textbooks—one  on  feudal- 
ism and  the  other  on  imperialism — 
and  rewrote  each  of  the  original  pas- 
sages into  an  "organized"  versi''*n  and 
a'*'human  interest"  version.  The  sub- 
Q  '  \  were  seventh  gradr  students. 


A  second,  researcher,.  .Ray  .Funk- 
houi^r,  at  the  Institute  for  Communi* 
cation  Research  at  Stanford-  Univer* 
sity  {h  8),  studied  the  ^probjwnsjiii, 
communicating  science  material  to 
non-scientists.  The  experimental  vari- 
able in  this  study  was  a  set  of  10  dif- 
ferent eight^pagc  articles  oh  chzymoU 
ogy  written  for  an  audience  of  ifon- 
specialists.  Nine  of  the  articles  were 
written  by  professional  science  writers, 
and  the  tenth  was  written  by  a/ bio- 
chemist. The  subjects  were  first- a^^^ 
second-year  college  students  \vho  were 
not  majoring  in  science. 

In  a  third  study  {14, 15).  40  twelfth 
grade  social  studies  teachers  gave  tWo 
IS-minute  lectures  to  their  students  oh 
successive  days:  first  on  Yugoslavia 
and  then  on  Thailand.  All  lectures 
were  prepared  from  identical  material: 
2S00-word  articles  taken  from  the^/- 
lantic  magazine.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion about  including  a  study  of  lectur- 
ing, but  the  research  summaries  by 
Klare  (II)  and  Travers  {18)  indicate 
that  readability  and  listenability  are 
highly  correlated. 

In  each  of  the  three  studies,  all  stu- 
dents took  a  common  test,  based  on  the 
main  ideas  of  the  original  material. 
All  three  investigators  adjusted  the 
students'  test  scores  for  a  measure  of 
student  knowledge  or  aptitude,  and  in 
addition,  Funkhouser  (7,  8)  and  Ro- 
senshine  {14)  also  adjusted  the  stu- 
dents' post-test  scores  for  the  relevance 
of  the  material  in  the  article  they  read 
or  the  lecture  they  heard  to  the  items 
on  the  common  test. 

In  all  three  studies,  although  the 
passages  contained  similar  material 
and  were  intended  for  the  same  audi- 
ence, there  were  significant  differences 
in  the  effectiveness  of  these  passages  as 
measured  by  the  students*  adjusted 
comprehension  scores.  Peterson  {13) 
found;  as'she  predicted,  that  the  stu- 
dents who  read  the  organized  version 
or  the  human  interest  version  had  sig- 
nificantly higher  adjusted  test  scores 
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on  a  coiiiinon  test  than  those  who  read 
-the  original  passages  on  feudalism  and 
imperialism.  The  ten  articles  on  en- 
"Tzymology,  the  lectures  on  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  lectures  on  Thailand  all  dif- 
fered significantly  in  their  efTccti\e- 
riess. 

Results 

What  varmbles  accounted  for  these 
differences  ?  First,  some  negative  find- 
ings. In  all  of  these  studies,  the  tradi- 
tional readability  variables  and  the  tra- 
ditional readability  fonnulas  did  not 
discriminate  between  the  high  compre- 
hension producing  passages  and  the 
low  comprehension- producing  pas- 
sages. In  all  three  studies,  there  were 
no  significant  difTerences  between  the 
passages  on  measures  of  word  length, 
word  difficulty,  and  sentence  length. 
Funkhouser  (8)  found  tliat  three  read- 
ability measures,  such  as  the  Flescli 
(5)  and  the  Dale-Chall  (5),  and  three 
versions  of  the  *'cloze  score"  (17)  did 
have  moderate  and  consistent  correla- 
tions with  the  a^djusted  measure  of 
comprehension.  None  of  the  .correla- 
tions, however,  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant. In  addition,  Peterson's  materials 
did  not  differ  in  the  niunber  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  or  the  number  of  per- 
sonal sentences,  Fimkliouser  found  no 
significant  differences  in  words  per 
|)aragraph.  type- token  ratio,  percent  of 
lines  of  analogy,  percent  of  Hues  of 
definition,  and  |>ercent  of  lines  of  non- 
science  material.  In  the  lectures  on 
Yugoslavia  and  Tliailand  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  the 
length  and  structure  of  independent 
clause  units,  frequency  and  proportion 
of  prepositional  phrases,  and  in  the  use 
of  personal  reference  pronoims.  passive 
verbs,  and  awkward  and  fragmented 
sentences. 

There  were,  however,  fi\e  promii>ing 
variable's  Ivliich  emef^^  from  this  re- 
search. They  are  vaguenej^s,  explain- 
ing links,  frequency  of  examples,  the 
O   example-rule  pattern,  and  some- 


tliing  which  miglu  be  labeled  "irrele- 
vancy.** 

Vagueness.  Page  (72),  and  Hiller 
^)  have  develofwl  computer  pro- 
grams to  count  the  frequencies  of  cer- 
tain stylistic  elements  in  essays.  They 
have  found  that  the  "essay  grades,** 
developed  from  the  computer  count  of 
these  stylistic  elements,  correlated  sig- 
nificantly with  the  grades  assigned  to 
the  same  essays  by  humans  (9,  12). 
One  of  tlie  categories  which  Hiller  de- 
veloped for  the  analysis  of  essays  was 
labeled  vagueness  and  defined  as  a 
writing  style  characterized  by  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  qualification,  ha- 
ziness, and  ambiguity. 

Hiller,  et  al  (10)  expanded  the  list 
of  words  and  phrases  taken  to  indicate 
vagueness  and  used  a  computer  to  count 
the  proportion  of  vagueness  words  and 
phrases  in  32  of  the  Yugoslavia  lec- 
tures and  23  of  the  Thailand  lectures. 
Hiller,  et  al  found  that  the  proportion 
of  words  classified  in  the  subcategory 
indeterminate  qualifiers  and  the  propor- 
tion of  words  classified  as  probability 
had  .significant  negative  correlations 
with  the  difficulty  of  both  the  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Thailand  lectures. 
Indeterminate  qualifiers  are  words 
such  as  rather,  very,  any  number  of, 
wore  or  less,  little,  fnv.  some,  pretty 
much,  and  quite  a  bit.  Probability 
wordi>  hiclnde  could  be,  might,  possi- 
bly,  sometimes,  more  often  than  not, 
may.  usually,  likelihood,  and  most  of 
the  time.  The  high-scoring  lectures, 
then,  had  fewer  indeterminate  quali- 
fier.s  and  probability  words. 

Hiller's  findings  indicate  tliat  al- 
though the  use  of  short  words  usually 
correlates  positively  with  the  reading 
ea.<;e,  there  are  some  very  short  words 
which  more  often  tlian  not,  might  pos- 
sibly detract  very  much  from  readabil- 
ity. 

Explaining  links.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  Yugoslavia  and  Thailand  lectures 
(14,  /5),  I  assessed  the  frequency  of 
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exiyanaMon  bx  counting  explaining 
links,  tliat  is,  propositions  and  con- 
junctions which  indicated  that  the 
cause. -result,  or  means  of  an  event  or 
idea  is  being  presented.  Explaining 
links  are  words  and  phrases  snch  as 
because,  in  order  to,  if  ,  .  ,  then, 
therefore,  consequently,  and  by  means 
of,  as  well  as  specified  instances  of 
words  such  as  since^  by,  through,  and 
so,  Tlie  high-scoring  lectures  on  Yu- 
goslavia and  on  Thailand  used  more  of 
these  explaining  links  in  each  of  three 
units  of  measure:  per  lecture,  per 
minute,  and  per  100  words. 

The  identification  of  cxplahiing  links 
may  be  one  step  in  developing  a  mea- 
sure of  the  connect iveness  of  material. 
Words  such  as  these  explahung  li:iks 
may  function  to  link  phrases  either 
within  or  l>etwccn  sentences  so  that  a 
phrase  or  clause  contahung  an  explahi- 
ing  link  elaborates  and  expands  upon 
another  phrase  or  sentence.  This  spe- 
cial linkage  may  l)e  ilhibtratcd  by  the 
following  three  sentences  which  are  al- 
most identical : 

1.  The  Chmcsc  doniitiato  Bangkok's 
economy,  a7i(i  tliey  are  a  tlircat. 

Z  The  Chinese  dominate  Bangkok's 
economy,  but  iliey  arc  a  tlircal. 

3.  The  Oiincsc  doniiivitc  Bangkok's 
i*conotny ;  therefore,  they  arc  a  tlircat. 

The  third  sentence  may  be  the  easi- 
est to  comprehend  because  it  contains 
the  explaining  Ihik.  therefore,  instead 
of  a  conjunction  snch  as  ami  or  but. 
Different  ty|>es  of  explaining  links  also 
seem  to  he  interchangeable  as  in  the 
following  three  examples : 

1.  The  Chinese  doniinatc  Bangkok':* 
economy;  therefore  tijcy  are  a  tlireat. 
(Stale  of  conseqnenre) 

2.  The  Chinese  arc  a  tlircat  because 
they  doniitiate  Bangkok'.*^  economy. 
(Statement  of  cansc) 

3.  By  dominating  Bangkok's  econ- 
omy, the  Chinese  are  a  threat 
(Statement  of  means) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  explain- 
ing links  which  were  counted  in  thib 
Q  *  '  were  only  a  convenience  for 


identifying  "explaining  sentences/* 
There  is  no  clahn  that  the  words  se- 
lected as  explaining  links  represent  all 
the  %yprds  in  this  category^  wjiicli  could 
be  selected.  One  next  step  will  \)c  to 
investigate  this  category  more  closely, 
eliminating  words  which  are  not  tnie 
explaining  links,  and  determining 
whether  certain  nouns  and  verbs  can 
l)e  hicluded  within  this  category. 

I  also  counted  the  number  of  ex- 
plaining links  in  the  passages  devel- 
oped by  Peterson  and  found  that  the 
frequency  of  explaining  links  did  dis- 
criminate between  the  high-scoring 
and  low-scoring  passages  on  imperial- 
isni,  hut  that  the  difTerences  were  not 
significant  for  the  passages  on  feudal- 
ism. 

Examples,  Fnnkhouser  (7)  found 
tliat  for  the  material  on  enzymology, 
the  proportion  of  lines  giving  examples 
was  a  significant  positive  correlate  of 
effectiveness.  In  the  lectures  on  Yu- 
goslavia and  Thailand,  the  number  of 
e.\amples  was  not  significant.  Snch  a 
contrast  makes  sense,  because  enzy- 
n:Dlogy  appears  to  be  a  more  difficult 
topic  to  the  reader  than  the  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  Yugoslavia, 
and  because  the  science  articles  were 
rated  by  the  Flesch  reading  ease  for- 
mula as  more  diffiailt  than  the  social 
studies  lectures.  These  results  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  frequency  of  exam- 
ples l)CComes  more  important  as  the 
conceptual  difiiculty  of  the  material  in- 
creases. 

Rule  and  example  pattern.  Although 
the  high-scoring  lecUires  on  Yugoslavia 
and  Thailand  did  not  contain  more  ex- 
amples  or  sections  of  examples,  they 
differed  from  the  low-scoring  lectures 
in  the  pattern  of  examples.  The  high- 
scoring  lectures  used  a  summarizing 
rule  twice,  both  before  and  after  a 
series  of  examples  (15). 

For  example,  when  the  high-scoring 
lecturers  were  discussing  Yugoslavia's 
problems  with  inflation,  they  would 
cr 
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.begin  with.a.gcneral  statement  such  as 
"Tito  is  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  inflation,"  or  "Tito  is  at- 
itcmjrtiiigito-curbJnflation."  The. high- 
scoring  lectures  would  follow  this  gen- 
eral statement  witli  a  number  of  ex- 
amples, and  close  by  restating  the 
.general  statement,  using  sentences 
such  as,  "So  joii  can  see  that  they  are 
dealing  with  Jhe  problem  of  inflation." 
Some  high-scoring  lecturers  restated 
the  principle  indirectly  by  l)eginning 
the  next  sentence  with  "In  addition 
to  the  problem  of  inflation,  Yugoslavia 
also.  .  .  In  contrast,  the  low-scor- 
ing lecturers  used  only  one  summary 
statement,  usually  before  the  series  of 
examples  (J5). 

These  results  indicate  that  a  pattern 
which  presents  a  stnicturing  statement 
first,  follows  it  with  details,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  stnicturing  statement  is 
more  eflfective  than  either  an  inductive 
or  a  deductive  pattern  of  cxpLination. 
An  extension  of  this  idea  might  be  that 
some  paragraphs  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  they  began  and  ended  with  a 
topic  sentence. 

Irrelevancy.  Although  Funkhouser 
found  that  increased  redundancy  of  ex- 
amples is  a  positive  correlate  of  effec- 
tiveness, his  results  also  suggesi  that  it 
is  not  true  of  all  redundancy;  in  his 
study,  the  number  of  lines  relevant  to 
each  test  item  had  a  negative  correla- 
tion with  effectiveness.  That  is,  the 
high  scoring  articles  had  fewer  lines 
related  to  an  item  on  the  test. 
Although  this  is  surprising,  it  is  not  an 
isolated  finding.  Desirato,  et  al  (4) 
reduced  the  length  of  lectures,  and 
Fletcher  (d)  reduced  the  length  of  film 
commentary'  by  eliminating  digres- 
sions and  irrelevancy.  In  !)oth  cases, 
the  reduction  in  material  resulted  in 
significantly  increased  comorehension 
as  measured  by  test  scores. 

The  existence  of  irrclevanc)'  will 
complicate  future  research  in  this  area 
because  irrelevancy  will  not  l>e  identi- 
O  .using  the  current  readability  for- 


mulas. In  all  three  studies,  the  num- 
ber of  words  per  sentence  was  not  -a 
significant  correlate.  So  irrelevancy 
expresses  itself- by  extra  sentences;  ^not 
by  extra  long  sentences.  Irrelevant 
material  may  also  contain  short  words, 
an  abundance  of  explaining  links,  and 
even  paragraphs  which  use  the  rule- 
cxample-nde  pattern. 

Implications 

There  arc  two  general  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  these  three 
horizontal  or  limited-range  studies. 
The  ^rst  is  that  when  relatively  long 
passages  deal  with  similar  material  and 
are  intended  for  the  same  audience,  the 
passages  still  differ  in  their  diflSailty 
or  comprchensibility.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  readability  formulas  are 
not  particularly  valid  measures  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  effective  and 
ineffective  passages. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the 
measures  which  have  been  related  to 
the  effectiveness  of  similar  passages 
were  developed  by  focusing  upon  the 
cognitive  function  of  key  words  and 
phrases.  The  words  and  phrases  in 
each  of  the  significant  findings  are  not 
linguistically  or  structurally  similar. 
For  example,  the  words  classified 
under  indeterminate  qualifiers  include 
such  structurally  different  words  as 
fe7v,  any  great  extent,  and  more  or 
less.  Yet,  these  words  share  the  cog- 
nitive function  of  being  vague  quali- 
fiers. The  words  classified  ns  explain- 
ing links  include  because,  therefore,  by 
means  of,  and  in  order  to.  Although 
these  words  are  striicturally  dissimilar, 
they  do  have  a  cognitive  similarity: 
they  all  introduce  a  clause  or  phrase 
which  states  a  means,  reason,  or  conse- 
quence for  the  idea  expressed  in  an- 
other clause.  The  results  are  the  same 
in  the  case  of  examples.  We  would  be 
hard  put  to  find  a  structural  difference 
between  a  sentence  giving  an  example, 
and  a  sentence  which  introduces  or 
summarizes  the  topic.    These  results 
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'  f?!g|??t  That  jri^the  study  of  similar 
^  paSS^esi  attcm^        discriminate  be- 
twccp/^^^^  ineffective  presen- 

::;y[tiqns^^  different  parts 

<if p£/  sp<^^  limited  promise, 

r  ?M6fc;tsighife2i  may  be.  ob- 

taincd'by       focusing  upon  the  cogni- 
of  words  and  phrases. 

The  sugg^  we  consider  the 

{c^nitiye  as  weir.a^  the  linguistic  func- 
:tiqh  of  might  also 

:,be'  ^developed  from  the  research  of 
.01emah.  (2)  jm^  In  Cole- 

in^'s  research,  adverbs  of  time  and  lo- 
*  (Cation  are  classified  separately  from 
oAer  adverbs.  Coleman  found  that 
such /a' distil  has  research  merit. 
BurGSlcnian's  categories  require  sepa- 
rate dassilications  for  the  adverb  now 
arid  for  the  prepositional  phrase  at  the 
present  time,  and  separate  classifica- 
tions for  usually  and  for  most  of  the 
time.  Bormuth  (personal  communica- 
tion) has  suggested  that  all  four  exam- 
ples be  classified  together  as  time  ad- 
yerbials.  If  the  proportion  of  time  ad- 
verbials  in  a  communication  is  a  signif- 
icant correlate  of  reading  ease,  then  we 
may  obtain  better  research  results  if 
we  classify  all  words  dealing  with  time 
and  location  together,  regardless  of 
their  structural  use.  For  example,  if 
the  words  "yesterday"  and  "today**  re- 
ceive special  attention  when  they  are 
used  as  adverbs,  perhaps  these  words 
should  receive  the  same  attention  when 
they  are  used  as  nouns. 

The  cognitive  approach  to  the  study 
of  reading  difficulty  suggests  not  only 
combinations,  but  also  new  divisions  of 
structural  categories.  In  Coleman's 
report,  he  cites  the  following  eight 
words  as  examples  of  the  subclass  pre- 
determiners :  each,  ail,  both,  half,  any, 
some,  most,  and  few.  The  first  four 
words  are  specific,  the  last  four  words 
— any,  some,  most,  and  few — were 
among  the  words  selected  by  Killer  as 
indeterminate  qualifiers.  In  future 
studies,  separate  classifications  of  pre- 
dg^rmincrs  into  specific  and  indcter- 


minate  may  yield  productive  results. 
For  such  research,  however,  we  will 
have  to  use  passages  longer  than  200 
words. 

Conclusions 

This  new  research,  horizontal  stud- 
ies of  readability,  consists  of  the  analy- 
sis of  essentially  similar  passages  and 
focuses  upon  classifying  word^  and 
phrases  according  to  their  cognitive 
similarity.  This  research  has  pro- 
duced promising  potential  correlates  of 
reading  difficulty,  such  as  vagueness 
words,  explaining  links,  redundancy  of 
examples,  and  the  rule-example-rule 
pattern.  Experimental  research  will 
be  necessary  to  clarify  these  findings. 
This  experimental  research  could  in- 
volve inserting  and  deleting  explaining 
links  and  vagueness  words  from  se- 
lected passages. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  definite  rec- 
ommendations at  this  point,  but  when 
teachers  have  to  choose  among  similar 
texts  with  relatively  similar  readability 
levels,  the  teacher  might  be  aided  in 
his  choice  by  counting  the  proportion 
of  vagueness  words,  rule-example-rule 
pattern,  and  explaining  links  in  these 
texts. 

Future  research  in  this  area  will  be 
far  from  simple.  In  both  experimental 
and  correlative  studies,  some  of  these 
results  will  fail  to  replicate,  and  new 
variables  will  emerge  that  will  be  even 
more  bewildering.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  complex  interactions  among 
cognitive  and  linguistic  variables,  rela- 
tionships with  effectiveness  which  are 
not  linear,  and  interactions  and  corre- 
lations which  change  as  the  material 
becomes  more  complex.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  horizontal  studies  such 
as  these. 
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Empirical  Determination  of  the 

Instructional  Reading  Level* 

John  R.  Bormuth 
University  of  Chicago 

TEACHERS  ARE  OFTEN  admonisHcd  to 
give  the  child  instruction  only  from 
materials  which  are  suitable  for  him. 
Thorndike  (7)  first  su^ested  stan- 
dards of  suitability  which  have  come  to 
be  adopted  in  roughly  this  form. 
Materials  are  said  to  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  child's  independent,  unsu- 
pervised study  if  he  can  correctly  an- 
swer Td  least  90  percent  of  the  comore- 
hension  questions  asked  hi;n  about  the 
materials  after  he  has  studied  them. 
The  materials  are  regarded  as  suitable 
for  use  in  super\Msed  instruction  if  he 
can  answer  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
questions.  When  the  child  can  answer 
fewer  than  75  percent  of  the  questions, 
study  of  the  materials  is  thought  to  re- 
sult in  frustrations  which  cause  the 
child  to  develop  negative  attitudes 
toward  instruction.  Since  a  number  of 
well-known  authors  (see  Betts  (1), 
Bond  and  Tinker  (2),  and  Harri:>  (5) 
advocate  the  use  of  these  standards, 
presumably  the  standards  are  widely 
used  by  teacher.  The  problem  is  that 
neither  Thorndike  nor  anyone  known 
to  the  author  has  given  either  logical 
or  empirical  reasons  as  to  why  these 
standards  should  be  accepted. 
This  problem  is  potentially  too  seri- 

*The  author  acknowledges  with  apprecia- 
tion the  contributions  made  by  Paul  Berger, 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  constructed 
the  materials  and  gathered  the  data  for  this 
study. 
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ous  to  be  left  unattended.  To  illus- 
trate, materials  might  be  difficult  just 
because  they  contain  information 
which  is  new  to  a  reader.  Barring  a 
child  from  reading  difficult  materials 
might  actually  bar  him  from  studying 
the  very  materials  from  which  he 
would  learn  the  most,  thus  creating 
boredom  by  forcing  him  to  read  dull, 
repetitious  materials.  Conversely, 
until  we  have  definite  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  be  certain  thi^t 
even  materials  on  which  childreii  can 
answer  90  percent  of  the  questions  are 
easy  enough  to  prevent  children  from 
becoming  frustrated  and  acquiring  the 
negative  attitudes  which  cause  them  to 
dislike  and  reject  study. 

This  paper  reports  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  studies  designed  to  investigate 
this  problem.  The  present  study  asks 
simply  if  there  is  s*n\\e  range  of  diffi- 
culty which  maximizes  the  amount  of 
information  students  gain  as  a  conse- 
quence of  reading  instructional  mate- 
rials. Other  studies  the  author  cur- 
rently has  under  way  are  investigating 
the  difficulty  levels  at  which  btudent 
interest  is  maximized. 

Procedure 
The  general  pattern  of  this  study  in- 
volved these  operations.  First,  stu- 
dents were  gi\ni  a  chze  test  in  order 
to  form  pairs  of  students  matched  in 
reading  ability.  Seccud,  one  member 
of  each  {)air  was  given  a  cloze  readabil- 
ity test  over  a  i>assage  to  determine  the 
difficulty  of  the  ])assage  for  that  pair  ot 
students.  Third,  the  other  member  of 
the  ])air  wa.s  used  to  determine  how 
nuich  information  that  pair  gained  by 
reading  the  ])assage.  He  first  tried  to 
guess  the  answers  for  a  nuiltiple  choice 
test  made  froi!i  the  ])assage  and  then 
later  read  the  ])a?>.sage  and  took  the 
.same  test  again.  Information  gain  was 
determined  by  subtracting  hi.s  first 
score  from  the  score  he  made  the  sec- 
ond time  he  took  the  te.st.  The  infor- 
^-♦JQn  gained  by  a  pair  of  students 
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was  then  plotted  against  the  cloze  diffi- 
culty of  that  passage  for  that  pair  of 
students  to  determine  the  shape  of  the 
curve. 

The  cloze  test  used  to  match  the 
pairs  of  students  was  made  from  a 
263-word  passage  taken  from  an  ele- 
mentary psychology  textbook  by 
Kretch  and  Crutchfield  (<5).  A  52- 
item  cloze  test  was  made  from  this 
I)assage  by  deleting  every  fifth  word 
from  the  passage  and  replacing  the  de- 
leted words  with  underlined  blanks  of 
15  typewriter  spaces.  The  students 
were  told  how  the  test  was  made  and 
that  their  task  was  to  figure  out  what 
word  was  left  out  of  each  blank  and  to 
write  their  response  in  the  blank. 
Responses  were  scored  correct  only 
when  they  exactly  matched  the  words 
deleted,  ignoring  misspellings  which 
did  not  otherwise  make  the  response 
ambiguous.  The  students  were  ranked 
from  high  to  low  on  the  basis  of  dieir 
scores  and  then  divided  into  pairs  with 
a  member  of  each  successive  pair  of 
students  randomly  assigned  to  each  of 
the  two  groups  designated  hereafter  as 
groups  Y  and  z. 

A  cloze  readability  test  and  a  multi- 
ple choice  comprehension  test  was 
made  for  each  of  two  pass.iges  des- 
ignated A  and  B.  Passage  a  contained 
469  words,  and  passage  b  contained 
398  words.  Each  passage  described 
in  nontechnical  language  a  psychologi- 
cal experiment.  Five  cloze  readability 
test  forms  were  made  for  each  passage 
by  deleting  words  1,  6,  11,  etc.,  to 
make  the  first  form,  words  2,  7,  12, 
etc.,  to  make  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  all  of  the  five  possible  forms  had 
been  made.  These  forms  were  Liter 
randomly  assigned  to  subjects,  so  that 
all  five  forms  were  used  equally  often. 
The  nuiltiple  choice  tests  made  from 
passage  A  contained  34  items,  and  the 
one  macle  from  passage  ii  contained  39. 
Each  item  contained  four  alternative 
resi)onses.    The  comprehension  tests 
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underwent  three  editorial  revisions, 
iiach.time  the  tests  were  tried  out  on 
^mall  groups  of  students.  When  these 
tests  were  scored,  the  scores  were  cor- 
rected for  guessing  by  subtracting 
one-third  the  number  of  incorrect  re- 
sponses from  the  number  corred.  The 
.reHabilities  of  the  cloze  readability 
tests,  .porhng  all  five  forms  in  a  single 
spiit-half  correlation,  were  .92  and  .89 
for  passages  a  and  b,  respectively. 
The  reliabilities  of  the  comprehension 
tests  for  passages  a  and  b  were  .84  and 
.86,  respectively.  Both  sets  of  reliabil- 
ities were  calculated  using  the  data  re- 
ported in  this  study,  the  scores  from 
the  second  administration  of  the  com- 
prehension test  being  the  ones  used  in 
that  case.  All  reliability  correlations 
were  corrected  for  test  length. 

This  study  was  designed  to  partially 
replicate  its  findings  and  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  student  testing  time  by 
using,  two  different  sets  of  passages 
and  tests  with  the  same  set  of  students. 
Table  1  shows  the  order  in  which  the 
tests  were  administered.  The  test  ses- 
sions were  always  at  least  a  week 
apart,  with  none  spaced  more  than  two 
weeks  apart.  No  time  limit  was  im- 
posed on  any  of  the  tests.   Using  this 


Group 

  1 

X  Matching  Test 
Y        Matching  Test 


testing  design,  the  cloze  score  of  mem- 
ber X  of  each  pair  was  used  to  deter- 
mine the  cloze  difficulty  of  passage  B 
for  his  pair,  while  the  two  comprehen- 
sion scores  of  member  y  were  used  to 
determine  the  information  that  pair 
gained  as  a  consequence  of  reading 
passage  b.  Conversely,  the  cloze  score 
of  member  Y  was  used  to  determine 
O    cloze  difficulty  of  passage  a  for 


that  pair,  and  the  comprehension 
scores  of  member  x  were  used  to  de- 
termine the  information  the  pair  gained 
from  reading  passage  a. 

Originally  it  was  planned  to  use  just 
second  year  junior  college  students  in 
the  study.  It  proved  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  use  students  ranging  from  the 
third  grade  through  graduate  level  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  range  of 
cloze  difficulty  scores.  A  total  of  130 
pairs  of  students  were  tested,  25  pairs 
in  grade  3,  23  in  grade  5,  15  in  grade 
7,  28  in  grade  11,  24  in  junior  college, 
and  15  pairs  enrolled  in  a  graduate 
course.  Because  of  absences,  the  data 
presented  for  passage  a  are  based  on 
129  pairs  and  those  for  passage  b  on 
125  pairs. 

Analysis  and  results 
All  scores  were  converted  to  per- 
centage scores,  and  then  the  cloze  diffi- 
culty score  for  each  pair  was  corre- 
lated with  the  information  gain  score. 
Third  degree  polynomial  curves  were 
fitted  to  the  data  yielding  a  multiple 
correlation  .69  on  passage  a  and  a  cor- 
relation of  .62  on  passage  b.  The  mul- 
tiple correlations  were  calculated  by 
detemiining  the  multiple  correlations 


3  

A  and  Comprehension  a 
B  and  Comprehension  b 


between  the  information  gain  scores 
and  the  cloze  difficulty  scores,  their 
squares,  and  their  cubes.  Only  the 
linear  and  quadratic  terms  contributed 
significant  amounts  of  variance  to 
these  correlations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  shapes  of 
the  curves  relating  information  gain  to 
cloze  difficulty,  eighth  degree  polyno- 
mial curves  were  fitted  to  both  the  data 


Table  1 

Design  of  Test  Administration  Schedule 

Test  Session 
2 

Comprehension  a  and  Cloze  b  Read 
Comprehension  b  and  Cloze  a  Read 


'ffbtn  passage  a  and  passage  b.  These 
curves  were;  highly  similar,  having  a 
correlation  of  .95  over  the  range  of  ob- 
served scores,  in  order  to  show  the 
rgchefal  shape  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween information  gain  and  cloze  diffi- 
cult,: the  two  sets  of  data  were  com- 
'bined;;and  a  single  eighth  degree  poly- 
nomi^-curye  was  fitted  to  the  data. 
This;curye^^^i^^  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
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curve  shows  that  the  pairs  of  students 
who  made  scores  of  less  than  17  per- 
cent on  cloze  readability  tests  on  the 
passages,  also  tended  to  exhibit  little 
gain  in  information  when  they  read  the 
passages.  But  for  pairs  making  cloze 
readability  scores  in  the  range  between 
17  and  37  percent,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  information  gained. 
As  pair?  made  still  higher  cloze  read- 


FIGURE  1 

INFORMATION  GAIN  PERCENTAGE  SCORE 
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fability-  korcsi  their  information  gain 
-scpfcs  tended  to  level  off,  with,  per- 
haps, some  slight  tendency  to  increase. 

In  order  to  assess  the  fit  of  this 
curve  to  the  data,  the  scores  were  di- 
;vided  into  14  intervals  on  the  cloze 
scale:  an^'  th^^         gain  scores  calcu- 
iited.at  each  interval  Table  2  shows 
:th^  data.    Note  that  nearly  all  of 
,,th^e  means  fall  close  to  the  curve. 
/None  of  the  differences  between  pairs 
of  interval  means  from  the  two  differ- 
knt  psissages  was  significant  when  t — 
tests  were  applied.  Nor  did  one  set  of 
means  tend  to  be  consistently  higher 
than  the  other  set.  While  8  of  the  14 
differences  favored  passage  b,  this  re- 
sult, when  the  sign  test  was  applied, 
was  not  significant,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  consistent  tendency  for  the 
differences  between  the  curves  to  con- 
centrate just  in  one  segment  of  the 
curve.   Hence,  the  two  different  sets 

Table  2 

Mean  of  the  Information  Gain  Scores  in 
Each  Interval  of  the  Cloze  Difficulty  Scores 


Cloze 


Mean  Gain  Score 


Difficulty 
Interval 

Passage  a 

Passage  b 

Number 

Mean 

Number 

Mean 

0-  4 

7 

.022 

3 

.024 

5-  9 

9 

.123 

4 

.121 

10-14 

10 

.082 

9 

.149 

15-19 

10 

.005 

9 

.100 

20-24 

8 

.107 

5 

.178 

25-29 

3 

.243 

19 

.218 

30-34 

13 

.304 

11 

.389 

35-39 

5 

.181 

14 

.442 

40-44 

5 

.474 

9 

.429 

45-49 

15 

.407 

10 

.451 

50-54 

16 

.422 

20 

.439 

55-59 

12 

1426 

6 

.519 

60-64 

12 

.442 

4 

.354 

65-69 

4 

.472 

2 

.470 

of  materials  seemed  to  yield  roughly 
identical  results.  Where  the  means 
showed  fairly  large  difTerences,  the 
number  of  subjects  on  which  the 
means  were  based  tended  to  be  small, 
suggesting  that  the  differences  were 
O     to  this  source  of  instability. 
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Discussion 
It  appears  from  these  data  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  establish  fairly  defi- 
nite standards  of  what  is  or  is  not  a 
passage  suitable  for  use  by  a  child. 
These  data  seem  to  show  that  a  stu- 
dent can  gain  very  little  information 
from  studying  materials  on  which  his 
cloze  readability  score  is  below  37  per- 
cent, and  that  using  materials  much 
easier  than  the  37  percent  level  will 
permit  the  child  to  acquire  only  slightly 
more  knowledge  while  reading  them. 
These  results,  however,  should  be  re- 
garded as  preliminary.  Only  two  pas- 
sages were  used,  and  both  of  those 
were  quite  similar  in  difficulty. 
Further,  it  is  not  certain  how  welf 
these  results  will  generalize  to  compre- 
hension tests  made  by  other  test  writ- 
ers. 

The  question  of  whether  the  tradi- 
tional 75  and  90  percent  levels  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  report 
are  adequate  can  be  only  partially  an- 
swered from  these  data,  Bormuth  (i, 
4)  found  that  the  cloze  readability  test 
scores  comparable  to  these  two  levels 
were  44  and  57  percent,  respectively. 
These  levels  are  shown  on  Figure  1  by 
the  broken  vertical  lines.  It  can  be 
seen  from  this  figure  that  students  who 
are  given  instruction  from  materials  at 
one  of  these  levels  gain  little  more  in- 
formation than  students  given  instruc- 
tion from  materials  at  the  other  level. 
Both  levels  seem  to  result  in  near  max- 
imum information  gain. 

The  question  of  whether  the  44  and 
57  percent  cloze  readability  criteria  are 
desirable,  lipwever,  cannot  be  resolved 
without  finding  out  how  the  difficulty 
of  materials  influences  students'  inter- 
ests and  attitudes  toward  the  materials. 
It  may  be  that  the  44  or  75  percent 
criterion  if  too  stringent,  and  tliat  ma- 
terials having  cloze  or  comprehension 
test  readabilities  as  low  as  37  or  65 
percent,  respectively,  may  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  students  when  both  inter- 
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.cst  <,and:nnf6n^  gain  are  consid- 
;cred.  .Sjihilarly^  .thcre  is  presently  no 
way  to  i>5.  sure  that  passages  on  which 
:a:  student  scores  above  the  cloze  and 
comprAen  test  readability  crite- 
rion' -scores  of  57  and  90  percent, 
;r«^tjvely,  are  .n^^^^  so  simple  to  the 
,  sttdttit^tha^^^  them  as  being 

^nsipid  andjati  insult  to  his  intelligence. 
^FiraUy;  .thcrci^i^  no  reason  to  think 
that:  the  crh  will  necessar- 

^jly.bc;thc  same  fo^  students  of  all  ages, 
.on  passages  at  all  levels  of  difficulty, 
and  on  ^passages  on  all  topics, 
pbyiously  this  topic  calls  for  a  great 
deal  more  research. 

On  cloze  test  theory 

Xhese  data  are  also  relevant  to  the 
question,  of  whether  cloze  tests  mea- 
sure the  redundancy  of  the  passages 
from  which  they  are  made — an  im- 
portant issue  in  cloze  test  theory. 
Weaver  and  Kingston  (S),  for  exam- 
ple, assert  that  cloze  tests  are  largely  a 
measure  of  redundancy  but  fail  to 
make  clear  in  just  what  sense  they  are 
using  the  term  redundancy.  In  its 
most  rigorous  sense,  redundancy  refers 
to  the  frequencies  with  which  patterns 
of  letters,  words,  and  parts  of  speech 
occitr  in  the  language.  It  is  a  logical 
absurdity  to  assert  that  cloze  tests 
measure  the  frequencies  of  occurrence 
or  anything  except  the  subject's  re* 
spouses.  Wfiat  they  may  have  meant 
was  thai  cloze  tests  measure  either  the 
subject's  prior  knowledge  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  a  passage  or  the 
familiarity  of  the  language  patterns  to 
the  subject.  The  present  study  shows 
rather  decisively  that  scores  on  cloze 
tests  do  not  depend  solely  upon  a  sub- 
ject's prior  knowledge  of  the  content 
of  a  passage.  As  cloze  .scores  in* 
creased,  information  gain  increased. 
Further,  scores  on  the  comprehension 
test  administered  before  the  subjects 
had  read  the  passage  had  correlations 
of  .09  and  .11  with  cloze  scores, 
^-"^e  correlations  were  not  signifi- 


cantly different  from  zero  at  the  .05 
level.  If  cloze  scores  do  reflect  the 
subject's  prior  knowledge  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  passages,  the  effect 
seemed  so  weak  as  to  be  negligible  in 
the  present  study. 
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A  Compatative  Study  of  the 
Validity  of  the  Bote!  Reading 
Inventory  and  Selected 
Standardized  Tests 

Morton  Botel 
University  t  Pennsylvania 

''tests  are  .  .  .  USED  /.S  SUBSTITUTES 

for  perhaps  less  convenient,  more  diffi- 
cult, or  ottierwise  cumbersome  modes 
of  measurement  and  evaluation"  (d). 

The  problem  of  testing  pupils  to  find 
their  instructional  levels  in  reading  is  a 
case  in  point.  Ideally,  such  a  determi- 
nation should  be  made  directly  in  the 
materials  themselves.  Given  the  fact 
that  basal  reading  materials  are  scaled 
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into  carefully  controlled  sequences,  and 
given  the  generally  accepted  notion 
that  pupils  ought  to  be  reading  with  a 
certain  minimum  degree  of  comprehen- 
sion and  oral  reading  fluency,  such  an 
evaluation  can  be  readily  made  if  there 
is  sufficient  time.  Each  pupil  would 
read,  orally  and  silently,  random  pas- 
sages at  a  number  of  levels  of  difficulty 
until  he  performed  with  the  required 
degree  of  success.  The  question  of 
convenience  and  difficulty  for  the 
classroom  teacher,  however,  is  very 
much  a  problem.  With  25  to  35  pupils 
in  a  class,  many  teachers  believe  that 
there  is  insufficient  time  to  prep^iC 
such  a  test  and  to  evaluate  pup''.^  in 
this  ideal  way. 

Where  the  performance  of  pupils 
cannot  be  evaluated  directly  in  their 
materials  to  find  their  level,  what  test 
should  be  substituted  ?  For  sonie»  this 
question  is  answered  simply:  Test 
them  on  an  informal  reading  inven- 
tory. An  informal  reading  imcntory 
is»  after  all,  a  series  of  samples  from  a 
particular  series  of  graded  basal  read- 
ers. By  having  pupils  read  silently 
and  aloud,  and  by  having  them  re- 
spond to  questions  based  on  the  read- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  determine  the  lev- 
els at  which  the  desired  fluency  is  ob- 
tained by  the  pupils.  They  are  then 
given  materials  to  read  at  this  level. 

There  are  at  least  four  problems  that 
need  to  be  considered  concerning  the 
validity  of  an  informal  reading  inven- 
tory. The  informal  reading  inventory 
may  not  be  comprised  of  a  good  set  of 
samples.  The  .*;aniples  may  be  taken 
from  a  series  not  actually  to  be  used 
for  instruction.  The  questions  used  to 
measure  comprehension  may  vary  in 
difficulty,  depending  on  the  formulator. 
The  notions  of  the  examiner.*;  may 
vary  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
fluency  and  comprehension  needed  to 
establish  the  pupil's  instructional  level. 

The  four  problems  posed  are  valid- 
ity auditions  which  have  usually  been 
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ignored  in  developing  and  using  infor- 
mal reading  inventories.  Yet,  .such 
queries  suggest  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  placement  of  pupils  if  any- 
thing other  than  the  instructional  ma- 
terials themselves  are  used  to  pace 
pupils  at  the  right  level.  Furthermore, 
they  indicate  the  need  to  establish  the 
extent  of  validity  for  instruments  that 
purport  to  determine  the  instructional 
level  of  pupils.  The  informal  reading 
inventory  may  not  be  exempted  from 
the  requirement  of  other  tests  that  its 
validity  (and  reliability)  must  be  de- 
termined. 

Purpose  of  the  study 

It  was  the  main  purpose  of  this 
study  to  determine  the  extent  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  Botel  (2)  Reading  In- 
ventory (Forms  a  and  a),  as  well  as 
several  standardized  tests — the  Cali- 
fornia Reading  Test  in  Grade  2  (J), 
the  average  of  the  reading  subtests  of 
the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  in  Grade 
3  (5),  and  the  step  Tests  in  grades  4-6 
(7),  to  the  instructional  reading  level 
of  pupils  in  grades  1  to  6.  Some  evi- 
dence would  thus  be  provided  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  validity  of 
these  tests.  The  instructional  reading 
level  or  criterion  in  this  study  is  the 
placement  of  pupils  in  their  basal  read- 
ers at  the  time  the  several  tests  were 
administered.  The  validity  of  the  cri- 
terion is  thoroughly  discussed  later 
imder  "Procedures." 

A  second  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  the 
Hotel  Reading  Inventory  to  the  stan- 
dardized silent  reading  tests  used  in 
this  study,  thus  providing  some  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  congruent 
validity  of  these  tests. 

Hypotheses 

1.  There  is  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  the  Botel  Reading  Inven- 
tory raw  scores  and  the  criterion. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  relation- 
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ship  between  the  several  standardized 
tests  grade  equivalent  scores  and  the 
criterion, 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  relationship  of  the  Botel 
Reading  Inventory  with  the  criterion 
and  the  standardized  tests  with  the  cri- 
terion. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  the  Botel  Reading  Inven- 
tory raw  scores  and  the  standardized 
reading  tests  grade  equivalent  scores. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  Botel  Reading  Inventory 
instructional  level  scores  and  the  stan- 
dardized silent  reading  test  grade 
equivalent  scores  in  their  relative  abil- 
ity to  place  a  pupil  at  his  instructional 
reading  level. 
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Procedures 
Establishing  a  valid  criterion. 
According  to  Kerlinger  (d),  "The  sin- 
gle greatest  difficulty  of  prediction  val- 
idation is  the  criterion.  Often  criteria 
don't  exist  or  validity  is  doubtful.** 
Certainly  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  criterion  in  concurrent  validity 
studies.  In  connection  with  this  study 
of  the  validity  of  the  Botel  Reading  In- 
ventory (Forms  a  and  n)  and  various 
standardized  reading  tests,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  careful  1)  establish  the 
most  valid  criterion  possible.  This 
was  done  b)  selecting  a  school  for  the 
validation  btud>  uhich  carefulK  places 
its  pupils  in  graded  readers  at  their  in- 
structional leveU.  From  the  preprini- 
er  level  or*,  pupils  are  ad\anced  from 
one  reading  level  another  bab'.d 
upon  their  mastery  of  earlier  levels. 
Mastery  is  estahlibhcd  when  the  pupil 
can  read  aloud  with  95  percent  or  bet- 
ter fluency  on  the  avera^je,  and  with  75 
percent  or  better  comprehension  on  th^ 
average  in  the  books  they  have  com- 
pleted. A  des>cription  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Ho^iV  To  Teach  Read- 
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ing  (7).  The  procedure  is  called  the 
Cooperative  Checkout. 

In  the  case  of  the  Penn  Valley 
School  used  in  this  study,  the  princi- 
pal, Dorothy  Ingalls,  had  checked  and 
approved  the  advancement  of  each 
pupil  from  instructional  level  to  in- 
structional level.  Each  pupil's  ad- 
vancement was  based  on  his  observed 
fluency  and  comprehension  in  his  basal 
readers  and  workl>ooks  following  the 
standards  described  above.  In  other 
words,  pupils  in  the  Penn  Valley 
School  may  be  said  to  be  reading  at 
their  proper  instructional  levels. 

To  further  establish  the  validity  of 
this  criterion,  two  further  checks  were 
made  by  the  investigator.  First,  at  his 
request,  a  record  was  kept  by  each 
teacher  for  one  semester  of  the  per- 
centage of  accuracy  of  pupils  on  all 
workbook  exercises  in  their  reading 
program.  lu  every  case  the  average 
pupil-performance  in  these  workbook 
pages  (which  were  completed  indepen- 
dently by  the  pupil)  was  75  percent  or 
higher.  Second,  the  ihvestigator 
checked  each  pupil's  oral  reading 
fluency  in  stories  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to.  innuediately  following 
those  they  were  working  on  currently. 
In  each  case,  the  pupil  was  able  to  read 
orally  at  sight  with  95  percent  fluency 
or  better. 

While  correct  placement  was  con- 
firmed for  those  pupils  reading  below 
grade  Irvel,  those  reading  at  grade 
it\el  and  above  pre.sented  a  problem. 
For.  in  some  classrooms,  pupils  who 
could  read  above  grade  level  were  not 
advanced  to  these  higher  levels.  And 
in  no  case  were  pupils  allowed  to  read 
more  than  one  grade  level  beyond 
grade  placement  u\  the  basal  reader 
program.  (Able  readers,  however, 
were  nnre.stricted  in  their  choice *el^li- 
brary  books.)  The  effect  of  this  re^ 
striction  of  placement  in  basal  readers 
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vfrqrn  tKc  point  of  view  of  this  study  is 
to  timit  the  effectiveness  of  the  crite- 
lion  for  those  reading  at  grade  level 
-^d  ttcyond. 

!nius,-i6r  pJipils  who  are  reading 
beiow/grade  level  and,  to  a  lesser  cx- 
jicnt,.  for-^those  reading  at  and  above 
/grade:  ievei,  we  have  established  the 
^rrcctness  of  their  placement  in  basal 
readers.  This. serves  as  a  valid  crite- 
rion for'deterniinihg  the  relative  power 
of  .  several  tests  to  predict  tiie  correct 
placement  of  pupils. 

Two  basic  types  of  comparisons 
were  made  among  the  variables:  corre- 
lations and  matching.  (All  tests  were 
administered  by  the  classroom  teachers 
in  early  February  1967.) 

Correlations.  All  reading  tests  were 
correlated  (using  the  Pcarsonian, 
product-moment  correlation)  wit!i  the 
criterion  described  earlier — the  instntc- 
tioiial  reading  levcj  of  the  pupils. 
Further,  the  l^otel  Reading  Inventory 
(Forms  a  and  b)  were  correlated  with 
the  standardized  tests  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  congruent  validity  of  the 
Botel  Reading  Inventory. 

In  the  case  of  the  criterion,  the  score 
used  was  grade  level  in  tenths  of  a 
year  depending  upon  how  far  pupils 
had  advanced  in  the  Ginn  readers 
which  were  used  as  basal  in  the  Penn 
Valley  School. 

Matching,  The  instructional  levels 
given  hy  the  Rotel  Reading  Inventory 
(Forms  a  and  «)  and  the  grade  equiv- 
alent scores  of  the  standardized  tests 
were  compared  with  the  criterion  on 
the  basis  of  the  extent  of  match. 
That  is,  the  extent  to  which  each  test 
placed  pupils  at,  above,  and  belov/ 
their  instructional  levels  was  mapped 
out.  The  Botel  Reading  Inventory 
provides  a  table  in  which  the  instruc- 
tional levels  of  the  pupils  are  given. 
In  the  case  of  the  standardized  tests 
following  table  was  used  to  cor^pj  ^ 


the  grade  equivalent  score  to  an  in- 
structional reading  level  score : 


,  Grade 
Equwalent  Score 

1.04.2 
1.34.5 
1.64.9 
2.0-2.4 
2.5-2.9 
3.0-3.4 
3.5-3.9 
4.0-4.9 
5.0-5.9 
6.0-6.9 
7.0- ± 


Instructional 
Reading  Level 

Prcprimcr 
Primer 
1* 
2* 
2» 

y 

4 

5 
6 
7 


(Since  the  step  tests  do  not  provide  a 
grade  equivalent  score,  tliese  had  to  be 
determined.  The  method  used  was  to 
regard  the  mean  score  at  each  grade 
level  given  in  the  table  of  norms  as 
having  the  grade  equivalent  designa- 
tion for  the  time  of  the  year  the  test 
was  administered  to  the  norming 
group.  Intermediate  points  were  then 
determined,  assuming  average  growth 
of  pupils  to  be  regular  throughout  the 
ten  months  in  which  school  is  in  ses- 
sion.) 

Correlational  findings 
Correlations  found  between  the 
Botel  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a 
and  n)  and  the  standardized  tests  with 
the  criterion  are  shown  in  Tables  1 
and  2.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tests 
were  highly  correlated  wit!  the  crite- 
rion. 

Table  1 

Correlation'-"  of  the  performance  of  pupils 
using  their  raw  scores  on  tlie  Botel  Reading 
Inventory  Forms  (a  and  b)   with  their 
reading  instructional  levels 


Grade  n 


M 

A  B 


SD 
A  B 


r 

A  B 


2  103  136.1  140.4  58.1  60.0  .95  .95 

3  127  184.2  187.6  36.9  36.2  .82  .86 

4  97  217.2  222.1  21.8  202  .86  .84 

5  111  229.1  230.1  19.8  19.7  .84  .86 

6  103  239.5  240.0  14.5  14.6  .74  .73 


Inspection  of  the  r*s  in  Tables  1  and 
2  suggest  that  the  r*s  between  the 
Botel  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  A 
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Correlation'-*  of  the  performance  of  pupils 
using  their  grade  c(\uivalent  scores*  on  the 
indicated  standardized  tests  with  their 
reading  instructional  levels 


Grade 

Test 

N 

M 

SD 

r 

2 

California 

103 

v> 

.94 

.92 

3 

Iowa 

127 

3.9 

.92 

.81 

4 

STEP 

97 

5.4 

1.9 

.66 

5 

STEP 

111 

6.1 

2.0 

.63 

6 

STEP 

103 

7.4 

2.1 

.51 

*BMD03D — Correlation  with  item  deletion 
— version  of  March  1,  1966.  Health  Sci- 
ences Computing  Facility,  ucla. 

•All  r*s  are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

•  The  lack  of  raw  scores  for  the  standardized 
tests  may  have  lowered  the  magnitude  of 
the  r*s. 

and  b)  and  the  criterion  might  be  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  the  r's  between 
the  standardized  tests  and  the  crite- 
rion. These  differences  were  compared 
by  the  "t"  test  (4:  190)  and  the  re- 
sults recorded  in  ,  Tables  3  and  4. 
(Since  grade  equivalent  hcorcs  were 
used  for  the  standardized  tests  rather 
than  raw  score.s  as  in  the  case  of  the 

Tabic  3 

Comparison  of  r's  between  1)  Botcl  Reading 
Inventory,  Form  a  a«(J  the  criterion,  and 
2)  the  stan(lardizv*d  reading  tests-  and  the 


criterion 

Standardized 

Botel 

Silent 

Form 

Reading 

Grade 

N 

A 

Test 

t 

2 

101 

.946 

.922 

2.11?6» 

3 

127 

.820 

.807 

.479* 

4 

97 

.863 

.657 

4.886' 

5 

111 

.837 

.633 

4.315» 

6 

103 

.737 

.510 

3.600^ 

Table  4 


Comparison  of  r*s  between  1)  Botel  Reading 
Inventory,  Form  b,  and  the  criterion,  and 
2)  the  standardized  reading  tests  and  the 
criterion 


Grade 

N 

Botcl 
Form 

B 

Standardized 
Silent 
Reading 
Test 

t 

2 

101 

.951 

.922 

2.669* 

3 

127 

.858 

.807 

1.924* 

4 

97 

.840 

.657 

4.088* 

5 

111 

.859 

.633 

5.216* 

6 

103 

.728 

.510 

3.709» 

*  Significant  at  the  .05  level 

*  Not  significant 

'  Significant  at  the  ,01  level 

Botel  Reading  Inventory,  this  may 
have  resulted  in  a  lower  magnitude  of 
r's  for  the  standardized  tests  than  was 
actually  found.) 

The  results  of  this  comparison  indi- 
cate that  except  for  grade  3  in  which 
no  significant  difference  was  found,  all 
comparisons  show  that  the  Botel 
scores  relate  more  closely  to  the  crite- 
rion than  the  standardized  silent  read- 
ing test  scores.  Seven  of  these  differ- 
ences are  at  the  .01  level  of  signifi- 
cance, one  is  at  the  .05  level  of  signifi- 
cance, two  are  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 

Correlations  found  between  the  Botel 
Reading  Inventory  and  the  standard- 
ized tests  are  shown  in  Table  5.  It 
will  he  seen  that  the  correlations  are 
highest  iti  the  lower  grade  levels  rang- 
ing from  .93  in  second  grade  to  .55  in 
grade  6.   That  is  to  say,  the  lower  the 


Table  5 

Correlations  of  Botcl  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a  and  b) 
with  Sclcctc<!  Standardized  Reading  Tests  in  grades  2-6* 


Grade 


Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Tests 


Botcl 


Form  A 


Form  B 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


103 
127 
97 
111 
103 


California  Reading  Test 
Iowa  Reading  Test 
STKP- Reading 
STEP-Rcading 
STEP- Reading 


.93 
.80 
.65 
.60 
.55 


.93 
.81 
.65 
.59 
.55 


♦All  r*s  are  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence 
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Tabic  6 


.Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Readers  Below  Grade  Level  Placed  Correctly,  Undcrplaccd,  and 
Overplaced  by  tlic  Botcl  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a  and  b)  and  Standardized  Silent 
'  *  Reading  Tesu  Using  Placement  by  Teacher  as  Criterion  (February  1967) 


On 

Overplacemcnt 

Grade  ^ 

N 

Test 

—2  —1 

Level 

+1 

+2  +3 

+4 

^  2 

22 

Botel 

Form  A 

82 

18-" 

2 

22 

Botel 

32  ^ 

FormB 

08 

14  ^ 

2  . 

22 

Calif, 

4 

18 

64 

3 

25 

Botel 

Q 
0* 

Form  A 

12 

OA 

3  - 

25 

Botel 

Forms 

4  12 

4. 

^  .3 

25 

Iowa 

20 

44 

24 

12  - 

4 

24 

Botel 

75 

10 
\c 

Form  A 

13 

24 

Botel 

Q 
0 

Form  B 

£.1 
o7 

23 

4 

24 

STEP 

13  17 

17 

25 

25  ^ 

3 

5 

26 

Botel 

Form  A 

8 

88. 

4 

S 

26 

Botel 

8 

Form  B 

4 

88 

27  4 

S 

26 

STEP 

4  8 

37 

23 

6 

24 

-  'Botcl 

Form  A 

13  21 

62 

4 

6 

24 

Botcl 

Form  B 

8  29 

58 

5 

6 

24 

STEP 

4  33 

25 

17 

13  4 

4 

grade  level,  the  higher  the  concurrent 
validity. 

Matching  findings 

Table  6  shows  how  the  scores  of 
pupils  on  the  Botel  Reading  Inventory 
(Forms  A  and  b)  and  the  standardized 
reading  tests  match  the  actual  place- 
ment of  those  pupils  in  grades  2-6  who 
are  reading  below  grade  level.  This 
group  was  selected  for  study  for  two 
reasons.  First,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
group  reading  ih  grade  level  texts  or 
above  frequently  were  able  to  read  at 
higher  levels.  Second,  the  slower 
readers  have  been  believed  in  the  past 
to  be  overplaced  in  reading  by  stan- 
dardized checks.  Verification  of  this 
notion  could  be  checked  1)>  this  coin- 
parison. 

Since  inspection  of  Table  6  suggests 
that  the  Botel  Reading  Inventory 
/"^nrms  A  and  b)  more  frequently 
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place  pupils  at  their  instructional  read- 
ing level  than  do  the  standardized 
tests,  the  significance  of  each  diflFerence 
was  tested  (4:  240)  using  chi-square 
(including  Yates  Correction).  This 
date  was  grouped  in  two  categories,  on 
level  and  off  level,  in  making  these 
comparisons.  Tables  7  and  8  summa- 
rize the  significance  of  these  differ- 
ences for  pupils  reading  below  grade 
level. 

Table  7 

Relative  Ability  of  Botcl  Reading  Inventory 
(Form  a)  and  Standardized  Silent  Reading 
Tests  to  Place  Pupils  on  Their  Instructional 
Reading  Levels 

Botel  A  Stand.  Test 
Grade    K     on    off    on    off  Chi-Square 

2  20  18  4  4  18  15.364* 

3  35  20  5  14  11  5.433* 

4  24  18  6  4  20  14^50* 

5  26  23  3  9  17  13.731* 

6  24  15  9  6  18  5.418* 
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Tabic  8 


Rclattye  Ability  of  Botcl  Reading  Inventory 
(Form  »)  and  Standardized  Silent  Reading 
-Tests  to  Place  Pupils  on  Their  Instructional 
Raiding  Levels 

'BotelA  Stand,  Test 


Grade 

K 

on 

off 

on 

off  Chi-Square 

20 

15 

7 

4 

18 

3 

35 

20 

5 

11 

14 

S.432» 

4 

24 

16 

8 

4 

20 

10.371* 

5 

26 

23 

3 

9 

17 

13.73I> 

6 

24 

14 

10 

6 

18 

4.200* 

^Significant  at  the  .001  le^el 
•Significant  at  the  .05  level 
•Significant  at  the  .01  level 

Conclusions 
All  five  hypotheses  stated  in  null 
form  were  rejected,  leading  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  for  the  population 
studied : 

1.  The  Botel  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a 
and  b)  are  more  closely  related  to  the  crite- 
rion than  the  standardized  silent  reading 
tnsts  used  in  this  study. 

•2.  The  Botel  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a 
and  b)  are  more  highly  related  to  the  stan- 
dardized silent  reading  tests  used  in  this 
study  at  the  lower  grade  levels. 

3.  The  Botel  Reading  Inventory  (Forms  a 
and  b)  place  pupils  reading  below  grade 
level  at  their  instructional  level  more  effec- 
tively than  do  the  standardized  silent  tests 
used  in  this  study. 

Analysis  of  the  data  suggests  that 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  student  at 
his  instructional  level,  the  Botel  Read- 
ing Inventory  might  be  superior  to  the 
standardized  silent  reading  tests  used 
in  this  study.  Of  course,  the  findings 
need  to  be  verified  with  other  popula- 
tions before  any  more  general  state- 
ment of  the  relative  efficiency  of  these 
tests  for  such  purposes  could  be  made. 

The  findings  of  this  study  shed  some 
light  on  the  extent  to  which  standard- 
ized tests  place  pupils  at  their  instruc- 
tional levels.  The  generalization  is 
made  by  some  that  standardized  silent 
reading  tests  place  pupils  at  their  frus- 
tration level.  In  this  study,  it  was 
found  that  while  the  .standardized  tests 
overplaced  more  pupils  than  did  the 
Botel  Reading  Inventory,  many  pupils 
\^re  either  correctly  placed  or  undej 
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placed  by  the  standardized  silent  rtoA- 
ing  tests  rather  than  overplaced. 

Each  school  or  school  systau  ought 
to  determine  for  itself  ,the  validity  or 
relative  ability  of  informal  reading  in- 
ventories and  standardized  tests  to 
place  its  pupils  at  their  instructional 
levels.  Tabular  procedures  like  those 
used  in  this  study  for  determining  ex- 
tent of  match  should  prove  useful  for 
such  a  purpose. 

A  more  ideal  study  of  the  extent  of 
match  between  various  informal  and 
standardized  tests  with  the  pupils'  in- 
structional levels  can  be  accomplished 
by  further  improving  the  criterion 
measure.  It  seems  that  this  would 
best  he  done  by  determining  for  each 
student  how  well  he  reads  silently  and 
orally  at  various  levels  of  one  or  more 
scaled  or  graded  reading  programs.  It 
was  noted  in  this  study  that  some  able 
pupils  were  limited  to  grade  level  on 
basal  reading  material  or  at  most  to 
one  grade  level  beyond  grade  place- 
ment, despite  die  fact  that  their  per- 
formance in  oral  reading  and  compre- 
hension was  almo.st  perfect.  In  an 
ideal  classroom,  each  student  must  be 
allowed  to  read  as  far  beyond  grade 
level  as  his  ability  and  maturity  justi- 
fies. 
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Independent  Reading  Interests 

of  Children  in  Grades  Four, 

Five,  and  Six 

Emerita  Schroer  Schulte 
Ball  State  University 

A  CHILD  GENERALLY  BEGINS  his  SCllOOl 

life  with  the  desire  to  learn  to  read 
He,  is  interested.  As  the  child  pro- 
gresses through  the  primary  grades,  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  interest  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  in  reading  indepen- 
dently with  little  or  no  loss  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  activities. 

By  the  middle  grades,  however,  in- 
terest in  independent  re^^ding  seems  to 
wane  for  innumerable  reasons.  This 
presents  teachers,  parents,  and  librari- 
ans with  a  challenge  to  stimulate  the 
child's  growth  through  reading — to 
stimulatc^him  to  develop  broad  tastes 
and  a  depth  of  literary  appreciation. 
The  child's  ^interests  can  be  a  key  to 
this  development. 

The  problem 

It  was  the  p;iri)Ose  of  this  study  to 
investigate  the  independent  reading  in- 
terests of  children  in  grades  four,  five, 
and  six.  Independent  reading  is  that 
reading  which  children  pursue  for  per- 
sonal enjoyment  and  which  is  the  result 
of  self-seeking. 

The  answers  to  two  major  questions 
were  sought :  1 )  what  are  the  indepen- 
dent reading  interests  of  children  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six ;  and  2)  are 
there  significant  relationships  between 
these  interests  and  grade  level,  sex, 
availability  and  use  of  school  and  public 
library  facilities,  instnictional  reading 
approach  predominant  in  the  classroom, 
and  residential  group  membership  of 
the  children  ?  The  ultifnatc  purpose  wab 
to  gain  information  which  would  be 
valuable  to  educators  and  others  who 
are  in  positions  to  stimulate  children's 
-jg-'-ng  behavior. 


;r>  Realism 

Significance  of  the  problem 

A  review  of  research  indicates  that 
children  of  today  are  reading  more  and 
reading  more  widely  than  any  previous 
generation.  Several  reasons  could  ac- 
count for  this  increase.  First,  there 
are  more  children's  books  aN'ailable 
than  ever  before.  Among  the  influenc-. 
ing  factors  are  increased  numbers  of 
publications,  improved  school  and 
public  library  facilities  and  programs, 
and  increased  popularity  of  children's 
book  clubs. 

Second,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
l)Ooks  a\*ailable  for  children  today. 
Children's  literature,  like  adult  litera- 
ture, reflects  the  changes  in  society  and 
the  concerns  and  demands  brought 
about  by  these  changes.  The  child  of 
today,  because  of  advances  in  science 
and  technology  and  because  of  in- 
creased travel  and  exposure  to  mass 
media,  has  broader  interests  than  the 
child  of  previous  generations.  There 
seem  to  be  indications  that  these 
broader  interests  are  reflectd  in  the 
child's  choices  of  reading  materials. 

Third,  greater  than  ever  before  is 
the  variety  of  books  tieing  used  in  the 
instructional  programs  in  the  elemen- 
tary  .schools.  In  the  content  areas,  the 
use  of  a  single  textbook  is  giving  way 
to  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  both,  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction  book.s,  especially 
the  latter.  Individualized  reading,  a 
reading  apprc/ach  utilizing  trade  books, 
has  come  into  its  own  in  many  class- 
rooms across  the  nation.  Children'.s 
literature  as  an  area  of  knowledge  has 
K*en  and  still  is  n<^lected  in  many  ele- 
mentary school  classrooms;  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward 
planned  literature  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a  study 
of  the  independent  reading  interests  of 
children  has  significance  for  the  school 
and  the  teacher,  for  the  curriculum 
worker,  for  the  school  and  the  public 
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librarian,  for  the  parent,  and  for  the 
-publisher  of  children's  books. 

Procedures 

Four  states  (Delaware,  Florida, 
Ohio,  and  Texas — one  from  each  of 
the  four  major  geographical  regions  of 
^  the  United  States  as  established  by  the 
tJniteid  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute) \yere  selected  at  random.  Two 
hundred  forty-three  classrooms,  and 
thus  243;  teachers,  representing  thirty- 
two  schools,  also  selected  at  random, 
participated  in  the  investigation.  The 
total  number  of  students  was  6,568. 

The  data  were  gathered  by  means  of 
a  student  questionnaire,  a  reading  in- 
terest inventory,  and  a  teacher  ques- 
tionnaire. The  student  questionnaire 
furnished  information  on  the  child's 
grade  level,  sex,  and  use  of  school  and 
public  library  facilities.  The  reading 
interest  inventory  was  composed  of  fic- 
titious annotated  titles  wliich  covered  a 
wide  range  of  topics  which  appear  in 
children's  literature.  Both  fiction  and 
nonfiction  were  included.  For  each 
item  on  the  inventory,  administered 
orally  by  the  classrom  teacher,  each 
child  indicated  yes  if  he  felt  he  would 
like  to  read  the  book  or  no  if  lie  felt  lie 
would  not  like  to  read  it  or  *  if  he  was 
not  sure.  The  teacherI&t|uestionmire 
furnished  infoniiatiori' about  the  school 
library  facilities  available,  the  predomi- 
nant reading  approach  used,  and  the 
residential  group  to  which  the  children 
belonged. 

An  interest  score  for  each  subject 
for  each  of  the  nine  literary  categories 
represented  in  tlie  reading  interest  in- 
ventory was  computed.  Analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  determine  if  any 
significant  differences  existed  among 
the  mean  interest  scores  of  the  com- 
plete subgroups  (grade  level,  sex,  etc) 
in  any  or  all  of  the  variables  (literary 
categories).  VVIienever  significant  dif- 
ferences among  the  means  were  found, 
the  Duncan^s  multiple  range  test  was 
^•^^•ed  to  determine  which  pairs  of 
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means  were  significantly  different  and 
which  were  not. 

Findings  and  conclusions 

Identification  of  children's  indepen- 
dent reading  interests.  The  rank  order 
of  the  independent  reading  interests 
of  chile*  en  in  grades  four,  five,  and 
six,  regardless  of  subgroupings,  is: 
realistic  fiction,  fanciful  tales,  historical 
fiction,  biography,  history,  recreational 
interests,  science  and  health,  poetry, 
and  social  studies.  A  notable  interest 
gap  appears  between  the  biography 
and  history  categories  which  indicates 
that  the  predominant  interests  a*e  fic- 
tion in  addition  to  biography  which  is 
often  fictionalized  in  children's  litera- 
ture. Therefore,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  predominant  independent  reading 
interests  of  children  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six  are  fictional  in  nature. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
children  are  not  interested  in  reading 
nonfiction.  It  is  likely  that  nonfiction 
is  read  by  children  for  informational 
purposes  rather  than  for  enjoyment  in 
inde|>endent  reading. 

Significant  relationships  Setween 
identified  interests  and  subgroups. 
Grade  level.  A  decrease  in  indepen- 
dent reading  interests  is  apparent  from 
grades  four  to  six.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, sinre  it  is  during  this  period  of 
time  that  there  is  a  noticeable  increase 
in  academic  demands  upon  children 
and,  even  more  apparent,  an  increase 
in  children's  out-of- school  activities. 
These  increases,  of  course,  allow  chil- 
dren less  time  for  independent  read- 
iiig.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
decline  in  the  amount  of  time  for  inde- 
pendent reading  is  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  interest  in  the  reading. 

Another  reason  for  the  decreased  in- 
terest in  independent  reading  by  chil- 
dren in  grades  four  to  six  could  be 
that,  for  many  children,  the  sheer  joy 
of  knowing  how  to  read  has  been  re- 
duced to  complacency  or  even  ennui. 
This  attitude  could  be  reflected  in  a  de- 
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crease  of  interest  in  reading  for  enjoy- 
ment. 

Sex,  The  findings  in  regard  to  dif- 
ferences between  boys*  and  girls*  read- 
ing interests  in  grades  four,  five,  and 
six  seem  to  indicate  little  or  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  findings  of  most 
earlier  research.  Boys  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  independent  reading  of 
historical  fiction  history,  social  studies, 
and  science  and  health  than  arc  girls. 
Girls  are  more  interested  in  the  inde- 
pendent reading  of  realistic  fiction, 
fanciful  tales,  biography,  .recreational 
interests,  and  poetry  than  are  boys.  It 
seems  that  boys  are  still  most  inter 
ested  in  stories  of  action  and  adventure 
that  often  transport  them  outside  their 
immediate  piiysical  environinents. 
whereas  girls  are  still  most  interested 
in  stories  concerned  with  persona!  re- 
lations and  problems.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  girls  will  occasioailly 
read  books  of  action  and  adventure  but 
that  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  will  sel- 
dom read  the  more  sentimental  and 
emotion-arousing  books  enjoyed  by 
girls. 

Residential  group  membership.  In 
the  majority  of  the  literary  categories, 
independent  reading  interests  are 
highest  for  chiklren  living  in  rural 
areas  and  lowest  for  children  living  in 
suburban  areas. 

There  are  several  possible  reasons 
for  this  difference  in  interest.  The  en- 
vironment of  rural  children  is  gener- 
ally more  serene  and  unhurried  than 
the  highly- organized  environment  of 
many  suburban  children,  so  it  would 
seem  probable  that  niral  children,  who 
usually  seek  their  own  recreation, 
would  tend  to  be  more  interested  in 
quiet  activities  such  as  reading.  The 
proximity  of  suburban  home^  and  thus 
of  playmates  would,  it  would  seem,  en- 
courage interest  in  recreational  acti\i- 
ties  involving  groups  of  children. 
This  would  tend  to  preclude  interest  in 
reading.  Rural  children,  being  more 
^-'-ted  from  each  other  as  well  as 


from  public  recreational  sites,  have 
fewer  opportunities  to  participate  in 
many  activities,  so  are  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  enjoying  them  vicariously 
through  reading. 

Another  reason  for  the  higher  inter- 
est in  reading  on  the  part  of  rural  chil- 
dren may  be  empirical  in  nature. 
Historically,  both  school  and  public  li- 
brary facilities  have  been  meager  or 
limited  in  accessibility  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  children  may  be  ex- 
pressing a  desire  for  that  which  is  not 
readily  available  to  them,  or,  in  a 
sense,  may  be  seeking  the  unknown, 
when  they  indicate  high  interest  in 
reading  independently. 

Instructional  reading  approach. 
The  instructional  reading  approach 
predominant  in  the  classroom  seems  to 
have  little  effect  upon  the  independent 
reading  interests  of  children.  This 
finding  could  lead  one  to  speculate  that 
the  development  in  the  classroom  of 
chiklreirs  independent  reading  inter- 
ests is  more  likely  to  be  fostered  Ik  the 
teacher  who  knows  the  children,  who 
knows  children's  books,  and  who  en- 
thusiastically promotes  reading  for  en- 
joyment. In  oibci  words,  a  skillful, 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  considers 
children's  literature  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum  probably  has  more 
effect  upon  children's  reading;  interests 
than  does  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tional reading  approach. 

Availability  oj  school  library  jacili- 
ties.  In  the  majority  of  the  literary 
categories,  independent  reading  inter- 
ests are  highest  for  children  who  have 
:i\ailable  both  centralized  and  room  li- 
braries or  centralized  libraries  only, 
and  lowest  for  children  who  have 
available  room  libraries  only. 

The  materials  in  room  libraries  are 
generalU  limited  in  number  and  scope 
or  range  of  interests.  In  addition, 
nio.st  of  the  materials  are  usually  re- 
lated to  academic  subjects  or  units  of 
work,  rather  than  to  children's  ex- 
pressed interests  in  reading  indepen- 
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dently..  On  the  other  hand,  the  mate- 
rials in  centralized  libraries  are  more 
laiely  to  be  grisater  in  number  and 
broader  in  scope  or  range  of  interests. 
The' centralis  usually  has  the 

>added -advantage  a  trained  children's 
""librarian'  who  can-  promote  children's 
Teading^  Jntefeste^  working  directly 
witHcithe  childre^^  well  as  by  work- 
ing.in<Mrectly  the  children  through 
tKe:  cla^room  teacher.  It  would  be 
cxpeaied,  therefore,  that  children  who 
"have  ,  available  centralized  libraries 
would  develop  greater  independent 
reading  interests  than  would  children 
who  do  not  have  that  advantage. 

Use  of  school  library  facilities.  The 
independent  reading  interests  of  chil- 
dren who  use  school  library  facilities 
from  twice  a  month  to  one  or  more 
times  a  week  are  generally  higher  than 
the  independent  reading  interests  of 
children  who  use  school  library  facili- 
ties once  a  month  or  never. 

Whether  one  interprets  this  finding 
as  meaning  that  the  greater  the  use  of 
the  school  library,  the  higher  the  inter- 
est in  independent  reading  or,  con- 
versely, the  higher  the  interest  in  inde- 
pendent reading,  the  greater  the  use  of 
the  school  library,  it  seems  quite  evi- 
dent that  schools  that  encourage  chil- 
dren's frequent  use  of  the  school  li- 
brary are  promoting  the  development 
of  the  independent  reading  interests  of 
children. 

Use  of  public  library  facilities.  No 
identifiable  pattern  is  apparent  in  the 
relationships  of  children's  independent 
reading  interests  and  the  children's 
frequency  of  use  of  public  library  facil- 
ities. 

The  frequency  of  use  of  public  li- 
brary facilities  probably  depends  upon 
other  factors  besides  interest.  These 
factors  could  include  the  proximity  of 
the  public  library  to  the  children's 
homes,  ease  of  transportation,  ac- 
quaintance with  the  library  facilities, 
encouragement  and  example  of  par- 
and,  in  some  cases,  library  card 


fees.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  with  the 
trend  toward  more  and  improved  ele- 
mentary school  libraries,  the  necessity 
for  children  to  use  public  library  facili- 
ties is  decreasing. 

Recommendations 

Several  recommendations  can  be 
made  to  educators  and  others  who  are 
concerned  with  the  independent  read- 
ing interests  of  children. 

Since  children  in  grades  four,  five, 
and  six  have  less  time  for  reading  than 
they  had  in  the  primary  grades,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  necessary  that 
these  children  make  good  use  of  the 
ime  that  is  available.  This  means  that 
they  need  guidance  in  selecting  reading 
materials.  This  guidance  can  best  be 
afforded  children  through  a  children's 
literature  program  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. This  program  must  be  much 
more  than  a  free  reading  period  sched- 
uled several  times  a  week.  There 
should  be  amp5e  provision  for  sharing, 
discussing,  and  interpreting  literature 
read  by  the  children  as  well  as  that 
read  by  the  teacher  to  the  children. 
The  teacher  mu.;  know  the  children, 
know  children's  literature,  and  know 
means  for  bringing  the  two  together. 
The  goal  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
guide  children  to  become  readers,  not 
merely  individuals  who  know  how  to 
read.  Therefore,  the  literature  pro- 
gram ahd  ihe  instructional  reading 
programs  should  complement  each 
other. 

Because  of  wide  differences  in  read- 
ing interests  between  boys  and  girls, 
rural  and  suburban  children,  etc.,  a 
wide  range  of  reading  material  must  be 
available  to  the  children.  The  elemen- 
tary school  should  have  available  li- 
brary facilities  that  provide  for  inde- 
pendent reading  interests  as  well  as  ac- 
ademic needs  and  interests.  It  seems 
diat  the  centralized  library  is  best  for 
providing  the  needed  range  of  mate- 
rials, but  having  the  facilities  is  not 
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enough.  The  school  through  the  ad- 
jTii5histrator,:,theJeacher,  and  tlie  librar- 
ian must  provide  the  encouragement 
and\the  opportunities  for  children  to 
use  the  school  library  facilities. 

There  are  - many  factors  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  investigation  which  might 
ctNe  considered  in  studying  the  reading 
interests  of  children.  Recommenda- 
tions tor  further  research  include  these 
investigations : 

^.^1,, Consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
children's  independent  reading  interests  to 
stitelligence,  to  reading  achievement,  and  to 
•gchcraJ  adidcmic  achievement. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
children's  independent  reading  interests  to 
thdr  socioeconomic  levels  and  /or  the  educa- 
tionil  background  of  their  parents. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
children's  expressed  .independent  reading  in- 
terests to  thdr  actual  independent  reading 
behavior.  _ 

4.  Consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
children's  independent  reading  interests  to 
the  nature  of  the  literature  programs  in  the 
curricula  of  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  Consideration  of  a  wider  range  of  grade 
or  age  Icvds  than  were  studied  in  the  pres- 
ent investigation  in  order  to  identify  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  children's  independent 
reading  J nterests  at  various  levels  and  to  lo- 
cate points  of  significant  changes  in  chil- 
dren's interests. 

6.  A  longitudinal  study  of  children's  inde- 
pendent reading  interests  in  order  to  identify 
changes  in  interests  and  the  ^actors  which 
cause  the  changes. 


A  1967  Study  of  Televiewing 

Paul  A.  Witty 
Northwestern  University 
Mary  Ellen  Batinicu 
Qiicago  Public  Scliools 

TELEVISION  continues  to  be  the  favor- 
ite leisure  activity  of  boys  and  girls  iti 
the  United  States.  Beginning  in  1949, 
studies  (d)  showed  that  children  gave 
more  time  to  televiewing  than  to  atiy 
other  leisure  pursuit.  The  appeal  of 
TV  was  not  limited  to  children ;  high 
school  students  also  spent  many  hours 
each  week  watching  television  pro- 
'gp^'s.   Some  persons  thought  that  the 
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time  devoted  to  tv  would  decrdase^ 
when  the  novelty  of  the  sets  wore  off. 
But  the  attraction  of  the  electronic 
Pied  Piper  did  not  diminish.  Instead, 
televiewing  became  a  universal  feature 
of  American  life. 

Over  the  years,  many  parents  have 
been  concerned  about  the  influence  of 
TV  upon  boys  and  girls.  Some  have 
stressed  its  beneficial  effects,  while  oth- 
ers have  cited  its  undesirable  features. 
Critics  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 
many  programs  are  mediocre,  and  that 
far  too  many  popular  presentations  de- 
pict violence  and  aggression. 
Teachers,  too,  deplore  these  unfortun- 
ate features  of  tv.  Yet,  complaints 
from  both  parents  and  teachers  have 
become  less  frequent  as  the  years  have 
gone  by.  Children,  however,  have 
been  consistent  in  their  endorsement  of 
TV.  For  example,  one  nine-year-old 
boy  stated  that  **tv  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world;  it  is  fun  and  you 
learn  a  lot  from  it."  Another  child  re- 
marked, "What  did  people  do  before 
they  had  tv?"  And  still  another  re- 
ferred to  "prehistoric  times,  before 
people  had  tv." 

Yearly  studies  of  televiewing 

Our  studies  were  started  m  1949- 
1950,  and  have  been  continued  to  the 
present.  We  attempted  each  year  to 
obtain  responses  from  a  representative 
sampling  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils  in  the  Chicago  area. 
The  procedure  included  the  use  of 
questionnaires,  interviews,  and  **logs" 
kept  by  the  pupils.  The  items  in  these 
inquiries  covered  amount  of  teleview- 
ing, favorite  programs,  and  attitudes 
toward  the  mass  media.  Responses 
were  obtained  also  from  parents  and 
teachers. 

Iti  1967,  questionnaires  were  admin- 
istered to  about  2,250  pupils  enrolled 
in  elenietitary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Chicago  which  were  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  varied  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds.  This  report  is  limited  to  the 
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^rcspons^^  in  grades  2  through 

.4^JJ.l.it.will  Jserve  .to  supplement  and 
:<atm  earlier  studies  with  which 
;jcom]%ii      will  be  made. 

^iiereW^  in  the  1967  study,  ap- 
jproximately  225^  in  each  grade. 

^'Forty-:ri  Percent  had  one  tv  set ; 
-ifoity^neipercent,:^^  sets ;  and  about 
<clcy«ir  p^^  Twenty  per- 

iTcAtiradcolo)^^ 

vAinount  of  televiewing  and 
best4iked  programs 

The  amount  of  televiewing  increased 
from  a  weekly  average  of  sixteen  hours 
for  tfie  second-grade  pupils  to  twenty- 
four  hbiirs  for  the  sixth  graders.  For 
grades  2  -to  6,  the  average  was 
twenty-one  hours.  The  amount  of  tele- 
viewing- decreased  in  high  school. 
The  average;  for  high  school  students 
was  twelve  hours.  These  findings  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  persisted 
in  our  studies  for  several  years. 

The  best  liked  programs  have 
changed  throughout  the  years.  For 
example,  in  1949-1950,  Hopdong  Cos- 
sidy,  Howdy  Doody  and  Lone  Ranger 
were  high  in  the  children's  list  of  fa- 
vorites. /  Love  Lucy  held  top  ranking 
from  1952  to  1955,  to  be  replaced  in 
1956  by  Disneyland.  In  1963,  the 
Beverly  Hillbillies  was  very  popular, 
while  in  1965  The  Man  from 
U.N.CX£.  was  given  first  rank. 
Rapid  changes  occurred  also  in  the 
preferred  programs  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Popular  TV  programs  of  1%7  may 
be  readily  discerned  by  examining 
Table  1.  In  the  primary  grades, 
Green  Hornet,  Ringo,  and  Bezcitched 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  list,  wSile  in  the 
middle  grades,  Time  Tunnel,  Green 
Hornet,  and  Man  from  U.N.C.L.E.  at- 
tained highest  ratings.  In  the  junior 
high  school,  Monkees,  Man  from 
U.N.C,L,E.,  and  The  Fugitive  were 
very  popular.  /  Spy,  Star  Trek,  and 
The  Fugitive  were  the  favorites  of  the 
hieh  school  students. 


Table  1 

Favorite  tv  Programs  of  Pupils 

Rank  Rank 

Order  Grades 2-3     Order  Grades  4*6 

1  Green  Hornet     1  Time  Tunnel 

2  Ringo  2  Green  Hornet 

3  Bewitched         3  Man  from 

4  Batman  U.N.C.L.E. 

5  Time  Tunnel     4  Lost  in  Space 

5  Bewitched 


Rank 

Order  Grades  9-12 

1  I  Spy 

2  Star  Trek 

3  The  Fugitive 

4  Monkees 

3  The  Invaders 


Rank 

Order  Grades  7-8 

1  Monkees 

2  Man  from 
U.N.C.L.E. 

3  The  Fugitive 

4  Girl  from 
U.N.C.L.E. 

5  Time  Tunnel 


Radio  listening  and  movie 
attendance 

Radio  is  still  popular  with  the  pu- 
pils. Children  in  grades  2-3  stated  they 
.spent  about  4  hours  per  week  listening 
to  the  radio,  while  in  grades  4-6,  the 
weekly  average  was  8  hours.  Students 
in  grades  7-8  listened  to  the  radio  on 
the  average  10  hours  per  week.  The 
average  for  high  school  students,  as  in 
past  years,  was  12  hours  weekly.  The 
transistor  radio  has  added  to  the  time 
given  to  radio  listening  Over  half  of 
the  elementary  and  about  two  thirds  of 
the  secondary  school  pupils  reported 
that  they  had  transistor  sets. 

News,  weather,  and  music  were  the 
best-liked  radio  programs  of  children 
in  the  elementary  grades,  while  sports 
presentations  ha3  the  greatest  appeal 
for  high  school  students.  The  favorite 
disk  jockeys  of  high  school  students 
were  Art  Roberts  and  Ron  Riley. 

Movies  outside  the  home  were  seen 
once  each  week  by  about  half  of  the  el- 
ementary school  pupils.  High  school 
students  attended  movies  much  less 
frequently.  Favorite  movies  were 
generally  those  currently  shown  in 
neighborhood  theaters.  Such  movies 
often  featured  the  spy-detective  theme 
or  the  musical  show.  "Mary  Poppins" 
(last  year's  favorite)  dropped  to  fifth 
place,  among  the  elementary  school 
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pupils.  **Sound  of  Music**  attained 
^popularity  with  secondary  'fichool  as 
well  as  with  elementary  school  pupils. 
A  movie  based  on  the  Bible  was  cited 
att  ail  grade  levels  as  a  favorite.  From 
the  .first,  the  elementary  school  pupils 
jiked  TV  better  than  radio  or  movies. 
In  the  high  school,  tv  and  radio  were 
about  equally  popular. 

Reading  and  tv 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  tv 
has  affected  reading  adversely.  In  our 
early  studies,  we  found  that  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  read  about  the  same 
amount  after  tv  came  to  them  as  they 
did  before  its  advent.  Of  course,  most 
children  cannot  now  recall  a  time  with- 
out TV.  In  recent  studies,  we  have 
found  few  pupils  who  state  that  tv  has 
caused  them  to  read  less.  Many  indi- 
cate that  TV  has  motivated  them  to 
read.  Some  writers  believe  that  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils 
are  now  reading  more  than  before  tv, 
and  cite  the  reports  of  librarians  to 
support  their  views. 

Our  studies  suggest  that  elementary 
school  pupils  may  be  reading  a  little 
more  than  before  tv  came  to  them. 
But  the  picture  is  by  no  meanb  a  bright 
one,  since  most  pupils  do  not  read 
widely.   Moreover,  the  time  given  to 


reading  as  compared  with  that  con- 
sumed by  TV  is  small — one  hour  daily 
to  reading  as  compared  with  three 
hours  to  TV. 

In  several  studies,  little  relationship 
was  found  between  the  amount  of  tele- 
viewing and  marks  in  school. 
Similarly,  reading  achievement  as  mea- 
sured by  standardized  tests  showed 
little  relationship  to  amount  of  tele- 
viewing. Other  investigations  have 
confirmed  these  findings. 

In  the  1967  study,  about  forty  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  said  that  tv  had  led 
them  to  read  certain  books.  They 
were  asked  to  name  the  books  they  had 
read  because  tv  Most  books  were 
cited  only  onct.  Table  2  gives  the  ti- 
tles of  books  mentioned  by  two  or 
more  pupils  at  the  various  grade  levels. 

It  is  of  interest  that  few  recently 
written  books  were  listed  except  those 
based  on  particular  tv  programs.  The 
Disney  books,  however,  were  fre- 
quently cited,  and  time-honored  favor- 
ites were  also  mentioned,  for  example, 
TofH  Sawyer,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and 
David  Copperfield. 

About  fifteen  percent  of  the  pupils 
said  that  listening  to  the  radio  had  led 
them  to  read  books,  while  thirty  per- 
cent stated  that  the  viewing  of  movies 


Titles  of 

Grades  2-3   

Wizard  of  Oz  6 

Cinderella  4 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  4 

Lassie  3 

The  Bible  3 

Tom  Sawyer  2 


Table  2 

Books  Read  Because  of  Television  Programs 

Titles  of 
Grades  4^^ 


Number  of  Times 
Cited 


Titles  of 
Grades  7-8 

Man  from  U.N.C.L.E. 
Time  Timnel 
Kon  Tiki 
Fountainhead 
Tale  of  Two  Cities 
O    i  Copperfield 


Number  of  Times 
Cited 

6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Number  of  Times 
Cited 


Cinderella 

Snow  White  and  the 

Seven  Dwarfs 
Lassie 

Tom  Sawyer 
Superman 
Lone  Ranger 

Titles  of 
Grades  9-12 

Man  from  U.N.C.L.E. 
Time  Tunnel 
Prince  &  the  Papuer 
Girl  from  U.N.C.L.E. 
Thunderball 
Dark  Past 


5 
4 
3 
3 
2 

Number  of  Times 
Cited 

14 

9 
5 
4 
3 
2 
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had  stimulated  their  reading.  Tlie 
amount  of  reading  was  liighly  individ- 
ual, however,  with  few  titles  mentioned 
by  more  than  one  pupil.  Among  the 
books  said  to  have  been  read  because 
of  movies,  the  Bible  was  listed  most 
frequently  by  pupils  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades ;  books  related 
to  Disney  presentations  were  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  same  grotips. 
Students  in  grades  9  to  12  mentioned  a 
varied  assortment  of  titles.  Goldfinger 
was  the  title  tliat  appeared  most  often. 

TV  as  an  aid  to  school  work 
Increasingly,  pupils  said  that  tv 
aided  them  in  school  work.  In  1967, 
over  half  of  the  pupils  mentioned  one 
or  more  programs  as  being  helpful. 
Some  of  these  programs  were  shown 
by  educational  stations  affiliated  with 
iLe  pupils'  schools ;  for  example,  Laud 
and  Sea,  Science  in  Focus,  and  Tell 
Me  a  Story.  Star  Trek  was  the  pro- 
gram given  first  place  by  the  high 
school  students. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  educa- 
tional TV  programs  were  mentioned  as 
helpful  in  school,  the  amount  of  view- 
ing of  such  programs  was  very  small. 
Less  than  one  percent  of  the  ])riniary 
pupils  said  that  they  watched  educa- 
tional TV  as  compared  with  5  percent 
in  grades  4  to  6,  and  eleven  percent  in 
grades  7  and  8.  Only  7  percent  of  the 
high  school  students  indicated  that 
they  watched  educational  tv.  About 
fifteen  percent  of  the  pupils  said  that 
radio  and  movie  programs  had  also 
helped  them  in  school  The  similarity 
of  the  helpful  radio  programs  cited  by 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
sc^^ol  pupils  was  striking.  Included 
were  news,  weather,  and  musical  offer- 
ings at  all  levels.  Students  in  grades 
7  through  12  reported  also  that  infor- 
mation about  sports  wa.s  of  value  to 
them  in  school. 

Certain  movies  seen  outside  the 
home,  were  said  by  the  pupils  to  help 
ii^school.  These  movies  included  The 


Bible,  Alamo,  Marco  Polo,  Hozv  The 
West  Was  Won,  West  Side  Story,  and 
Ifazvaii.  Many  of  the  helpful  pro- 
grams dealt  with  historical  characters 
or  events. 

About  half  of  the  pupils  said  that 
their  teachers  encouraged  activities  in 
school  associated  with  tv  programs. 
Fewer  activities  seemed  to  result  from 
listening  to  the  radio  or  seeing  movies. 
In  the  elementary  grades,  the  activities 
related  to  tv  were  varied,  while  in  the 
high  school,  they  were  largely  confined 
to  enrichment  of  the  English  program, 
as  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Classroom  Activities  Related  to  tv 


Activities-— 
Grades  2'6 


Science  projects 
Musical  activities 
Dramatizations  and 

pantomime 
Making  puppets 
Tolling  stones 
Making  dioramas 
Learning  French 

Activities^-Grades  9-12 


Activities — 
Grades  7-8 

Mathematics 
Science  projects 
Singing 
Band 

Current  events 
Creative  writing 
News 
Sports 
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Discussion  of  plays 

Writing  reports  of  particular  shows 

Writing  summaries  of  plays  for  English 

Studying  parts  of  dramas 

Current  events  discussions 

Sports 

Inquiry  was  made  concerning  the 
programs  the  pupils  would  like  to  see 
more  frequently  on  tv.  The  primary 
level  pupils  suggested  that  science, 
si)ace,  and  war  presentations  be  added, 
while  the  middle  grade  pupils  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  more  programs 
which  featured  westerns,  war,  and 
mystery.  Science  fiction  and  James 
liond  movies  were  suggested  fre- 
quently by  the  high  school  students. 

Gains  in  vocabulary.  We  have 
.stressed  some  of  the  desirable  aspects 
of  children's  interest  in  tv.  Teachers 
repeatedly  have  mentioned  the  value  of 
televiewing  in  improving  children's  vo- 
cabularies. Several  studies  have 
shown  that  TV  may  foster  vocabulary 
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improvement  in  young  children.  In 
our' 1967  study  we  asked  the  children 
to  list  the  words  they  had  learned  fruni 
TV.  The  elementary  school  pupils 
listed  many  words  associated  with 
space  exploration,  such  as  lunar  and 
blast-off,  while  varied  scientific  terms 
were^frequently  mentioned  by  the  high 
school  students. 

Throughout  our  invebtigatiuns.  we 
have  found  that  vocabulary  gains  tend 
to  diminish  quickly  unless  there  are  ef- 
forts to  maintain  them.  To  do  this,  we 
have  employed  a  number  of  techniijucs. 
For  fixample,  in  1962.  diar>  forms 
were  distributed  to  middle  grade  pu- 
pils who  were  asked  to  record  daily  for 
one  week  the  new  words  they  had 
learned  from  iv,  Thej  were  ret] nested 
to  indicate  the  programs  from  which 
the  words  were  learned,  and  they  were 
asked  to  define  each  new  word.  There 
were  113  new  words  cited  by  thirty- 
five  sixth  grade  pupils.  Only  ten  of 
these  ssords  were  mentioned  two  or 
more  times.  The  highest  frequency 
was  four  for  the  word  capsize  (from 
"Password*')  which  was  given  several 
acceptable  definitions.  Among  the 
other  words  in  the  list  with  frequencies 
of  two  or  more  were  seiche^  heinofjlo- 
bin,  espionage,  and  torso. 

Concluding  statement 
This  survey  confirms  many  of  the 
facts  fairly  well-established  about  the 
amount  and  nature  of  children's  tele- 
viewing. We  know,  however,  rela- 
tively little  about  the  efYects  of  rv  upon 
boys  and  girls.  Parents  and  teachers 
continue  to  be  fearful  that  e:ccessive 
viewing  of  violence  and  aggression 
may  lead  children  to  accept  or  condone 
such  behavior  as  almost  a  normal  way 
of  life.  There  appears  to  be  no  de- 
crease in  the  viewing  of  or  the  liking 
for  such  programs.  In  fact,  children 
would  like  to  see  more  programs  of 
this  type.  Research  students  have  in- 
dicated that  children  who  are  already 
socially  maladjusted   may  be  more 
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deeply  affected  by  excessive  viewing  of 
such  presentations.  The  research  in 
this  area  is  inadequate  and  the  resuhs 
are  contradictory.  Many  adults  are 
concerned  also  about  the  quality  of  nu- 
merous programs.  They  believe  that 
televiewing  is  likely  to  keep  children 
on  a  plateau  educationally  since  rela- 
tively few  popular  offerings  will  lift 
them  to  high  levels  of  accomplishment. 
Xeverthelesb,  few  [)arents  now  express 
dissatisfaction  with  TV. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  occasion- 
all)  stress  the  need  for  supervision  of 
children's  televiewing.  Little  supervi- 
sion is  given,  howe\er,  as  is  shown 
from  the  results  of  our  studies  as  well 
ah  from  an  investigation  by  Robert  D. 
Hess  and  Harriet  Goldman  (J)  who 
conclude : 

(1)  hi  tlie  majority  of  families  the 
young  cliild  watches  almost  as  nmcli  as 
he  vvislies,  and,  for  the  most  part,  views 
programs  of  liis  own  choice.  (2)  In  the 
majority  of  families,  mothers  make  little 
effort  to  supervise  citlier  program  selec- 
tion by  the  child  or  tlie  total  amount  he 
watches.  (3)  In  most  families,  the 
fatlier  lias  little  voice  in  determining  the 
television  behavior  of  his  child. 

There  are  some  bright  spots  in  the 
findings  of  our  surveys.  From  the 
fi r.st,  some  teachers  have  found  effec- 
tive ways  of  using  Tv  to  promote 
wholesome  development  in  children. 
Increasingly,  they  are  observing  the 
interest  of  children  as  revealed  by  tv 
behavior  and  are  trying  to  associate 
reading  with  these  interests.  Some 
schools,  too,  have  attempted  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  guid- 
ance and  constructive  use  of  teleview- 
ing. For  example,  an  attempt  to  use 
TV  to  foster  desirable  school  work  was 
made  as  early  as  1953  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Brooklyn  (J,  2,5).  A  guide 
was  prepared  for  the  pupils  throughout 
the  school.  As  a  result  of  discussion 
and  activities  related  to  tv,  less  time 
was  spent  in  televiewing,  and  children 
came  to  devote  more  time  to  reading, 
club  activities  and  artistic  pursuits. 
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In  recent  studies,  pupils  have  more 
often  reported  that  TV  is  helping  them 
with  their  school  work.  Teachers  are 
devising  more  frequently  classroom  ac- 
tivities associated  with  tv  offerings. 
Some  parents,  too,  have  provided  ef- 
fective guidance  through  the  formation 
of  planning  councils  in  which  weekly 
schedules  of  leisure  activities  are  de- 
veloped by  the  entire  family.  These 
schedules  make  a  place  for  televiewing, 
reading,  and  various  types  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

In  seeking  to  evaluate  tv  offerings, 
some  parents  and  teachers  are  finding 
I  „  .  -.the  book  Telemsion  ior  the  Family  (4) 
a  valuable  aid.  Still  others  are  obtain- 
ing substantial  help  for  the  guidance  of 
children  through  consulting  evalua- 
tions of  TV  programs  that  appear  regu- 
larly in  the  pta  Magazine, 

We  have  briefly  reviewed  a  study 
made  in  1967  which  reveals  facts  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  children's  tele- 
viewing. We  have  also  cited  some 
data  concerning  the  effects  of  tv  upon 
boys  and  girls.  This  research  needs  to 
be  extended  by  more  comprehensive 
efforts.  There  is  a  great  need,  too,  for 
more  widespread  attempts  to  offer  ef- 
fective guidance  and  supervision  both 
in  school  and  at  home. 

At  present,  there  are  many  mediocre 
TV  programs,  and  far  too  many  offer- 
ings which  feature  violence  and 
destruction.  But  there  are  also  pro- 
grams, both  commercial  and  educa- 
tional, which  are  highly  desirahh  for 
children,  and  there  are  some  presenta- 
tions of  beauty  and  singular  merit 
which  boys  and  girls  would  benefit 
from  seein^^  We  should  take  advan- 
tage of  chilu.cn's  strong  interest  in  tv 
and  try  to  find  ways  to  derive  greater 
benefits  from  the  electronic  Pit  J  Piper. 
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First  Grade  Composition  as  it 

Relates  to  Two  Methods  of 

Beginning  Reading  in 

Inner-City  Schools 

Carl  Bernard  Smith 
Indiana  University 

IN  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS,  several  re- 
search committees  in  language  arts 
have  encouraged  researchers  on  all  lev- 
els to  tackle  the  evaluation  of  composi- 
tion and  the  correlation  of  composition 
with  readinjr.  The  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  has  repeatedly 
suggested  that  language  arts  research 
should  provide  evidence  and  criteria 
on  which  the  language  arts  teachers 
can  judge  compositions  from  grades 
one  through  twelve  (1).  "Many  teach- 
ers are  confused,"  says  Parke,  "con- 
cerning what  they  are  to  do  in  inte- 
grated (language)  situations  and  what 
separate  teaching  skills  should  be  done 
in  a  good  language  program.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  clarify  answers  to 
these  questions  more  constructively'* 
(4),  In  the  primary  grades,  where 
language  arts  skills  are  often  taught  in 
an  interrelated  manner,  it  is  especially 
important  to  know  what  the  relation- 
ship is. 

Loban  (2)  has  demonstrated  in  his 
study  that  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween reading  and  writing  above  grade 
three;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  correlation 
among  all  the  communication  skills  of 
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listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
One  might  anticipate  that  such  a 
xorrdation  exists.   At  this  point  in 
.  time,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  antici- 
":patc  what  kind  of  writing  performance 
can  be  expected  of  children  in  the  pri- 
;ihary  grades,  and  what  influence  the 
.kind  of  reading  instruction  has  on 
:thcir  writing  performance.  In  theory, 
,at  ileast,  writing  and   reading  are 
closely  related  skills,  for  reading  and 
writing  function  through  visual  sym- 
bols, whereas  listening  and  speaking 
use  sound  symbols.    It  might  be  hy- 
pothesized, therefore,  that  what  en- 
hances proficiency  in  reading  contub- 
utes  to  proficiency  in  writing.   It  was 
one, of  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  in- 
vestigate whether  or  not  this  relation- 
ship exists.   The  study  sought  to  an- 
swer these  questions : 

1.  Can  .reliable  criteria  be  established  for 
evaluating  first  grade  composition? 

2.  Are.  reading  achievement  and  composition 
performance  related  at  the  first  grade  in 
mncr-city  schools? 

3.  Docs  the  method  of  teaching  beginning 
reading  seem  to  influence  children's  per- 
formance in  written  composition? 

Design  of  the  study 
The  purposes  of  this  study  were  as 
follows : 

1.  To  see  if  there  are  differences  in 
composition  performance  between  an 
experimental  reading  group  using 
synthetic  phonics  and  the  control 
reading  group  using  a  meaning-em- 
phasis approach  (analytic  word  at- 
tack method).* 

2.  To  develop  criteria  and  an  instru- 
ment for  evaluating  first  grade  com- 
positions. 

Disadvantaged  children  used 
Seven   hundred   and  seventy-nine 
pupils  from  six  cities  were  used  as 
subjects  for  the  study.** 


The  cities  contributing  to  the  sample 
wer^*  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Newport  News,  Port 
Arthur,  Richmond,  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  subjects  used  in  this  study  were 
chosen  by  the  project  directors  in  each 
of  the  participating  cities.  These 
directors  were  instructed  to  select  their 
classes  from  the  lower  socioeconomic 
areas  using  their  regular  procedures 
for  class  assignments.  No  formal  mea- 
sure of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
subjects  was  applied,  but  the  Pintner- 
Cunningham  Primary  Test.  Form  a, 
was  administered  to  determine  the  IQ 
of  the  children.  When  the  data  for 
all  the  cities  were  combined,  the  total 
experimental  group  and  the  total  con- 
trol group  differed  by  one  point  in  IQ 
and  by  less  than  a  month  in  chronolog- 
ical age,  neither  of  which  constitutes  a 
significant  difference.  The  IQ  distribu- 
tion of  both  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  normal,  though  the  mean 
IQ  of  both  groups  was  slightly  low. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  experi- 
mental group  and  the  control  group  in 
social  background,  maturation,  intelli- 
gence, and  the  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience of  their  teachers.  It  is  hypothe- 
sized, therefore,  that  any  significant 
difference  occurring  in  the  subject's 
performance  on  the  composition  test 
will  be  related  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing reading— the  only  known  variable 
differing  between  the  two  groups. 

Statistical  tests.  To  test  the  corre- 
lation of  reading  and  writing,  the 
Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 
formula  and  the  point  biserial  correla- 
tion were  used.  To  test  the  differences 


♦The  experimental  group  used  the 
McQueen  phonics  program  and  Open  Court 
Reader  1:  2,  Reading  is  Fun,  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 
The  control  group  used  traditional  basal 
programs.  Readers  published  by  Scott, 
Forcsman,  Ginn,  American  Book,  and 
Houghton-Mifflin  were  represented  in  the 
Q  ~       constitute  the  sample  population. 
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**This  present  study  used  the  same  popula- 
tion as  the  Hegeler  Project  Reading  Study. 
The  Hegeler  Foundation  enabled  the  author 
to  use  the  reading  scores  compiled  by  the 
Project  in  this  reading-composition  study. 
Results  of  the  Hegeler  Project  Reading 
study  are  found  in  "First  Year  Report  on 
the  Hegeler  Project  Reading  Stud/'  pub- 
lished by  the  Hegeler  Foundation  Box  399, 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  March  1966. 


in  means  between  experimental  and 
control  groups,  the  /-test  for  differ- 
ences and  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov 
Difference  Statistic  were  used.  The 
level  of  significance  chosen  was  .05. 

Procedures 

Procedures  for  the  study  were  the 
foUowingr: 

1.  Major  cities  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  experiment. 

2:  In  ^September,  classes  were  selected 
from  the  lower  socioeconomic  areas 
of  these  cities.  Log:\  project  direc- 
tors selected  comparable  teachers  and 
students  for  the  experimental  and 
the  control  groups.  The  Pintner- 
Cunningham  IQ  Test  was  used  to  de- 
termine intellectual  comparability. 

3.  In  May  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test,  Primary  1,  Form  10,  was  ad- 
ministered. Also  administered  and 
evaluated  was  a  composition  exercise 
in  the  form  of  a  dictated  sentence 
and  an  open-end  story  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twenty  minutes. 

Summary  of  findings 

Reading  scores.  The  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  was  administered 
and  two  reading  scores  were  obtained 
for  the  entire  sample  (n=.779).  The 
experimental  subjects  (phonics  empha- 
sis) for  this  composition  study  had 
mean  reading  score  significantly  "higher 
than  the  control  subjects  (meatiing 
emphasis.)  On  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test,  Primary  Battery  I,  Fonn 
X,  the  experimental  group  using  syn- 
thetic phonics  had  a  mean  score  of  24.1 
for  Word  Reading,  and  the  control, 
using  a  meaning  emphasis,  had  a 
mean  score  of  17.5;  the  experimental 
had  a  mean  score  of  20.1  for  Para- 
graph Meaning,  the  control,  a  mean 
score  of  17.2  A  ^test  ratio  indicated  a 
significant  difference  in  favor  of  the 
experimental  group  (.001  level)  that 
would  occur  by  chance  less  than  one 
time  in  a  thousand. 

Composition  scores.  The  composi- 
tions were  rated  on  a  1-5  scale  for 
completeness  and  clarity  of  communi- 
^^-on  (see  Table  No.  1).  Other  mea- 
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sures  of  the  compositions  consisted  of 
counting  instances  of  the  following: 

1.  the  number  of  correctly  spelled  words  in 
an  eight-word  dictated  sentence  (The  tall 
man  took  the  big  ball  home.) 

2.  the  number  of  words  attempted  in  the 
composition— fluency 

3.  interesting  content,  i.e.,  the  number  of  so- 
lutions or  sequels  presented  {fiexibiU 
ity) ;  original  ideas,  events,  and  expres* 
sions;  use  of  rhetorical  devices,  such  as 
questions  and  direct  discourse;  use  of 
emotion  (charged  words,  such  as  afrcnd, 
lauph)  ;  and  awareness  of  environment 
(znstialization) 

4.  vocabulary  above  grade  1 

5.  vocabulary  above  grade  3 

The  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  these  composition  measures  are 
given  in  Table  2. 

Is  there  a  correlation?  The  hypoth- 
esis that  there  is  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween reading  and  written  composition 
at  the  first  grade  level  was  confirmed. 
(See  Table  3)  A  product  moment  "r" 
of  .675  was  found  between  word  read- 
ing and  composition  communication, 
and  .62  between  paragraph  meaning 
and  composition  communication.  The 
correlation  between  paragraph  mean- 
ing and  fluency  (number  of  words  at- 
tempted in  the  composition)  was  com- 
paratively low,  "r''=.442.  The  point 
biserial  test  statistic  indicated  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  reading 
method  and  scores  on  the  composition 
communication  rating  scale  (  001  level 
of  significance). 

Does  the  reading  method  make  a 
differenced  The  hypothesis  that  the 
experimental  group  would  have  a 
higher  mean  composition  score  than 
the  control  was  confirmed  at  the  .001 
level  of  significance  for  the  following 
measures:  communication  rating  scale, 
the  number  of  correctly  spelkd  words 
on  the  dictated  sentence,  fluency,  and 
vocabulary.  The  hypothesis  was  re- 
jected at  the  .05  level  for  the  measure 
of  interesting  content.  The  difference 
in  total  content  scores  favored  the  ex- 
perimental group,  but  it  was  not  sig- 
nificant. 
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_  Table! 

Cumulative  Frequency  of  Communication  Scores 


Commuiucation 
Score 

f 

Experimental 
cf 

cp 

f 

Control 
cf 

cp 

D 

5 

56 

393 

1.000 

12 

386 

1.000 

4 

81 

337 

.857 

51 

374 

.968 

.111 

3 

122 

256 

.651 

99 

323 

.836 

.185 

2 

76 

134 

.341 

120 

224 

.581 

240+ 

1 

58 

58 

.147 

104 

104 

^9 

.122+ 

N=393  N  =  386 


Kolmogorov-Smimov  D  statistic  =  .240 

Chi  square  estimate  =  44.8667;  level  of  significance  =  .001  with  2  d.f. 


Communication  Rating  Scale 

5 — Superior 
4 — Competent 
3— Fair 
2— Poor 
1— Failing 


Table  2 


Mean  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Composition  Evaluation  Criteria 


Com- 

muni- 

Dicta- 

Flu- 

Flexi- 

Origi- 

Rhet- 

Emo- 

Visuali- 

Cont. 

Voc.  Voc. 

cation 

tion 

ency 

bility 

nality 

oric 

tion 

zation 

Total 

Gr.l+  Gr.3+ 

Exp. 

94  94 

N 

393 

393 

393 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

X 

3.00 

6,54 

24.29 

.750 

.312 

.218 

.531 

.968 

2.78 

6.39  Z54 

SD 

1.62 

2,28 

18.73 

.883 

.582 

.413 

.900 

1.24 

2.90 

4.83  2.09 

Con. 

81  81 

N 

386 

386 

386 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

XX 

2.34 

5,22 

17.06 

,603 

.317 

.444 

.365 

■698.^ 

2.24 

.  3.41  1.69 

SD 

1.10 

2.S6 

15,79 

.702 

.479 

.751 

.496 

.902 

2.89 

3.26  2,16 

Table  3 

Correlation  Between  Reading  Achievement  and  Composition 
Performance  at  First  Grade  Level 


Scores  n  r  Value 

Conimunication  and  Word  Reading  779  r  =  ,675 

Communication  and  Paragraph  Meaning  779  r  .620 

Fluency  and  Paragraph  Meaning  779  r  —  .442 


Word  Reading  and  Paragraph  Meaning  scores  are  from  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Primary  I,  Form  x. 

Communication  and  Fluency  Scores  are  from  an  author-devised  rating  scale. 
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Conclusions  and  discussion 

Limitations.    A  word  of  caution 
r         niust-'bc  given  concerning  the  limita- 
ry     :tions-^or  the  study.   The  test  popula- 
l  -  '  _  tion  came  from  low-income  neighbor- 
i:'      -hoods  in  urban  areas,  and  the  litera- 
ls. .:ture  vindicates  that  for  these  children 
;neitlkr  their  experiential  background 
;  V.      iiqr  their  ,  performance  on  language- 
>^  ,     Tcla*^  tests  can  be  expccte<l  to  compare 
.withithat  of  children  from  more  advan- 
;        ^^eoiis  circumstances. 
Ij-         The  cities  participating  in  this  study 
X ,       volunteered  for  the  project.  This  fact 
;        , may  indicate  some  bias  5n  h.vor  of  the 
t[      experimental  phonics  program.  There 
^         is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  these 
^        cities  volunteered  for  purposes  of  ob- 
f       jective  research  or  because  they  felt  in- 
f        temal  pressure  to  try  a  reading  pro- 
grai^  containing  one  or  more  of  the 
unique  elements  of  the  experimental 
readers.  These  elements  are  intensive 
r        initial  phonics    (synthetic  phonics), 
emphasis  on  writing  via  copying  and 
dictation,  and  stories  drawn  primarily 
L        from   traditional   children's  folktales 
:         and  fairytales. 

This  study  did  not  attempt  to  isolate 
f        any  of  the  factors  within  the  reading 
]         methods,  and  so  there  is  no  scientific 
:         way  of  determining  from  this  explora- 
tory study  whether  on'*  of  the  unique 
elements  alone  or  the  three  in  combi- 
nation helped  produce  the  superiority 
of  the  experimental  group  in  reading 
t         and   in  composition.     The  reading 
r         methods  in  the  control  groups  are  tra- 
ditional basal  methods  in  the  sense  that 
:         they  begin  with  an  initial  body  of  sight 
words  and  develop  word  analysis  grad- 
—        ually  and  analytically.    Tli^  stories  in 
their  first  grade  books  center  around 
the  home,  school,  and  neighborhood. 
I  Another  factor  that  must  temper  the 

^  generalizations  of  this  study  is  teacher 
selection.  Local  administrators  se- 
lected teachers  for  the  experimental 
program,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
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chose  teachers  who  were  most  amena- 
ble to  the  reading  philosophy  containeS 
in  the  experimental  program. 

Conclusions 

Evaluation  Instrument,  One  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
this  study  was  the  construction  of  an 
evaluation  instrument.  One  contain- 
ing two  parts  was  constructed.  One 
part,  a  five  point  radng  scale,  evaluates 
communication;  the  other  pa-t  enu- 
merates instances  of  interesting  con- 
tent. The  reliability  of  the  communica- 
tion rating  scale  was  .77  on  a  single 
trial.  No  reliability  study  was  made 
on  the  content  total  (interesting  con- 
tent). The  content  total  section  of  this 
evaluation  instrument  needs  more  study 
and  refinement.  The  reason  for  doubt  is 
that  the  interesting  content  criteria 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  ex- 
perimental group  and  the  control 
group,  although  in  other  measures 
used  there  was  a  significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups.  That  fact,  in 
itself,  does  not  discredit  the  use  of 
counting  instances  of  interesting  con- 
tent as  a  criterion  in  evaluating  pri- 
mary grade  writing.  But  it  certainly 
hokis  in  check  any  exuberance  the  au- 
thor may  have  felt  about  solvl.^^*'  com- 
pletely the  major  problem  of  an  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  primary  grade  com- 
position. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
possible  reasons  for  expecting  the  ex- 
{>erinicntal  and  control  groups  to  have 
similar  scores  in  the  area  of  interesting 
content,  as  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

In  many  ways  the  instrument  or  the 
criteria  used  in  this  study  to  evaluate 
comjKJsition  proved  to  be  quite  practi- 
cai.  To  accomplish  its  purpose  »nd 
be  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher,  the 
instrument  had  to  be  quick  and  easy  to 
administer.  The  raters  found  that 
they  could  rate  communication,  count 
interesting  content  and  count  the  t^cal 
number  of  words  (flu  icy)  in  one  to 
four  minutes  \ycT  paper,  depending  on 
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.thcJcngth  and  clarity  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

Correlation  of  reading  and  writing. 
Concerning  the  hypothesis  that  reading 
and  writing  are  highly  correlated,  it 
was  seen  that  in  this  first  grade  study, 
word  reading  scores  and  paragraph 
meaning  scores  were  correlated  with 
the- composition  communication  scores 
at  .(57  and  .62  respectively.  This  re- 
sultr confirmed  that  hypothesis  and  cor- 
responded to  tie  findings  in  other 
studies.  ^ 

One  correlation  that  did  not  meet 
the  prediction  of  a  high  correlation 
was  the  •42  "r"  between  paragraph 
meaning  and  fluency  in  writing.  A 
partial  explanation  of  this  low  correla- 
tion may  re\'olve  around  the  rather 
frequently  occurring  compositions  that 
had  very  few  ideas  but  many  words. 
Some  children  repeated  words  again 
and  again — probably  in  an  effort  to  fill 
out  the  time  allotted  for  writing  their 
compositions.  One  composition  read, 
"Timmy  fell  down  and  down  and 
down  and  down  and  down  and  down 
and  down  and  down  and  down  and 
down.'* 

Of  more  importance  to  this  study 
was  the  significance  of  the  correlation 
between  reading  method  and  composi- 
tion. It  was  Tbund  that  the  reading 
method  (experimental  and  control) 
had  a  high  correlation  with  written 
communication  (a  rpb  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  zero  ^t  .001  level).  This 
statistic  provides  a  strong  argument 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  distinguish- 
ing elements  in  the  experimental  pro- 
gram in  improving  composition  skill  as 
well  as  for  the  reliability  of  the  com- 
munication rating  scale  in  distinguish- 
ing betw  ecn  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups. 

Results  that  favor  experimental 
group.  G)nceming  the  hypothesi.^ 
that  the  experimental  group  would 
have  a  higher  mean  score  than  the  con- 
trol group,  the  hypothesis  was  Qon- 
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firmed  in  several  areas  of  composition. 
It  was  found  that  the  experimental 
group  achieved  higher  scores  in 
fluency,  dictation,  communication  and 
vocabulary.  These  differences  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Some  possible  reasons.  1.  An  ini- 
tial intensive  phonics  training  as  pro- 
vided by  *he  experimental  method 
trains  the  child  from  the  outset  to  as- 
sociate letter  symbols  with  speech 
sounds.  This  sound-symbol  pattern- 
ing could  free  the  child  to  attempt  in 
writing  the  words  whose  sounds  he 
can  analyze.  This  might  be  one  rea- 
son, for  example,  why  the  experimen- 
tal children  were  significantly  more 
fluent  than  the  control  children.  This 
assumed  freedom  might  also  account 
for  the  larger  vocabulary  used  by  the 
experimental  children.  Even  the  higher 
scores  on  spelling  words  correctly  in 
the  dictated  sentence  could  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  this  sound-symbol  pattern- 
ing that  was  pari  of  the  experimental 
method.  The  control  children  were 
not  necessarily  trained  to  think  con- 
sistently of  letter  arrangements  within 
the  words. 

2.  The  built-in  emphasis  on  writing 
in  the  experimental  method  may  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  exper- 
imental group.  Writing  practice,  in 
fact,  may  be  the  key  element  in  these 
reported  differences.  The  validity  of 
this  statement  may  become  more  ap- 
parent when  the  lack  of  difference  in- 
content  total  scores  are  discussed.  If 
it  can  be  assumed  that  language  learn- 
ing is  the  result  of  habit  and  practice, 
then  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  group 
that  gets  more  practice  in  one  kind  of 
language  learning  will  score  higher 
than  a  con;?arable  group  not  having  as 
much  practice.  The  experimental 
method  emphasized  writing  from  the 
outset  of  instruction  try  reading. 
Writing  the  letter  symbols  as  a  means 
of  -Enforcing  the  sound-symbol  rela- 
tio*     p  constitutes  part  of  the  method- 
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ology  of  the  experimental  program. 
Quite  early  in  the  first  grade,  the  ex- 
perimental method  calls  for  the  pupils 
to  write  words  and  sentences  from  dic- 
tation. This  practice  could  make  a 
child  more  fluent  and  free  to  write 
what  he  would  say  if  given  the  chance 
to  tell  his  story. 

Meaning  of  conclusions  for 
language  arts  instruction 
With  the  tentative  findings  provided 
by  this  exploratory  study,  one  can 
make  certain  speculations  about  re- 
search and  guidelines  in  language  arts 
instruction.  These  will  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  the  following  recom- 
mendations which  apply  to  disadvan- 
taged children  in  urban  areas  and  only 
by  inference  to  other  populations : 

1.  A  replication  of  this  study  is  needed  with 
certain  modifications:  isolating  each  of 
the  three  unique  elements  of  the  experi- 
mental method,  i.e.,  intensive  initial  phon- 
ics instruction,  emphasis  on  writing,  story 
content  drawn  from  children's  classics, 
obtaining  a  more  accurate  determination 
of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  sub- 
jects with  an  instrument  such  as  the 
Minnesota  Parent  Occupation  Inventory. 

2.  A  similrr  reading-composition  study 
should  be  conducted  among  children  of 
more  favored  economic  conditions. 

3.  The  orderly  introduction  of  writing  skills 
should  be  provided  for,  starting  in  grade 
one.  Certain  basic  communication  forms, 
such  as  the  simple  narrative,  can  be  in- 
troduced early  in  the  primary  grades  and 
can  be  written  by  the  average  child. 

4.  The  writing  sequence  should  be  started 
with  copying  exercises,  then  dictation, 
and  finally  original  composition. 

5  Reading  should  be  reinforced  with  writ- 
ing exercises.  Writing  can  be  used  to 
reinforce  vocabulary,  concepts,  or  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  piece  that 
was  read. 

These  recommendations  are  not  nec- 
essarily new  or  different  from  what  ap- 
pears in  other  works,  but  the  focal 
point  for  curriculum  planning  here  is 
the  first  grade.  If  the  theory  and  ac- 
tual demonstration  of  the  interrela- 
tedness  of  reading  and  writing  have 
any  merit,  it  seems  that  writing  should 
be  given  a  structured  part  in  the  first 


grade  curriculum,  and  should  not  oc- 
cupy merely  an  incidental  time  seg- 
ment devoted  to  "creative  things." 

Conclusions 
The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  reading 
method  and  composition  in  order  to 
find  a  way  of  evaluating  first  grade 
composition.  On  a  population  of  779 
low  income  first  grade  children,  it  was 
found  that  reading  and  writing  are 
correlated  at  the  first  grade  level  and 
that  die  experimental  method  (syn- 
thetic phonics)  scored  significantly 
higher  than  the  control  (analytic  word 
attack)  in  both  reading  achievement 
and  in  composition  performance.  It 
was  found  that  these  children  in  low- 
income  areas  could  write  comprehensi- 
ble compositions  of  several  sentences, 
thus  making  writing  a  feasible  exercise 
in  the  first  grade  and  perhaps  a  desira- 
ble instructional  tool  for  the  first 
grade. 

The  instrument  for  evaluating:  these 
compositions  was  found  to  be  efficient 
and  reliable  for  evaluating  communica- 
tion in  written  composition. 
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LanguagerThought  Processes  in 

Children  from  Differing 

Socioeconomic  Levels 

Carolyn  Emrick  Massad 
Educational  Testing  Service 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THINKING  haS 

bc«i,  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aims*  of  American  education 
:(6, 11).  At  the  same  time,  increasing 
research  and  interest  in  the  thinking 
process  has  developed.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  thought  processes  of  chil- 
dren, educators  must  understand  what 
kinds  of  thinking  are  considered  to 
exist  and  what  each  mode  of  thinking 
involves. 

For  many  years  verbal  measures 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
measuring  human  thought  processes. 
To  go  further,  in  fact,  evidence  that 
verbal  facility  may  mold  thinking  has 
been  presented  by  Piaget  (/i),  Watts 
{17),  Ervin  and  Osgood  (7),  Whorf 
{18) y  Lambert,  Havelka  and  Crosby 
{10),  Staats  (75),  Vygotskii  {16), 
Carroll  (5),  and  Ausubel  (2). 
Verbal  facility,  the  state  of  language 
development  of  an  individual,  is  also 
closely  related  to  language  aptitude — 
how  well  an  individual  can  learn  lan- 
guage. It  is,  therefore,  quite  appro- 
pri-.te  and  necessary  for  those  educa- 
tors who  are  interested  in  teaching 
children  language  (all  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  this  objective  being  involved, 
i,e..  reading,  writing,  usage)  to  be 
aware  of  the  ways  in  which  children 
learn  and  think  about  language,  their 
language-thought  processes. 

In  a  recent  creativity  study,  VVallach 
and  Kogan  {19)  redefined  and  delim- 
ited creativity  as  a  cognitive  process 
which  may  involc^e  only  two  elements. 
The  first  element  involves  the  verbal 
generation  of  new  combinations  of  as- 
sociative elements,  specific  require- 
ments being  met  in  the  process — an 
example  of  this  is  the  set  of  verbal  re- 
O    ses  made  orally  by  the  examinee  to 


the  test  administrator's  request  for  a 
list  of  all  of  the  round  things  that  can 
be  brought  to  mind  by  the  examinee. 
The  second  element  merely  involves 
the  presence  in  the  associator  oi  a 
playful,  indulgent  task  attitude. 
Wallacli  and  Kogan  showed  that  crea- 
tivity so  delimited  and  defined  may  be 
measured  and  shown  to  be  independent 
of  general  intelligence  measures. 

The  fact  that  the  general  intelligence 
measures  and  creativity  measures  used 
in  the  Wallach  and  Kogan  study  both 
call  upon  verbal  facility  to  some  degree 
and  yet  are  not  highly  correlated,  takes 
on  special  meaning  in  light  of  Carroll's 
{4)  implications  that  general  intelli- 
gence differs  from  language  aptitude 
and  that  only  certain  factors  measured 
by  general  intelligence  tests  should  be 
inchided  in  a  language  aptitude  test. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  at 
this  point  are  1)  is  language  aptitude 
related  to  the  results  of  general  intel- 
ligence measures  and  creativity  mea- 
sures; and  2)  if  so,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  relationships  among  measur'is  of 
language  aptitude,  intelligence,  and 
creativity?  Research  has  already  indi- 
cated that  the  results  of  general  intel- 
ligence measures  may  be  affecte^i  by 
language  differences  and/or  cultural 
deprivation.  Also,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  one's  cultural  or  cation 
on  his  creativity. 

Consei|ueiitI7r  the  major  objectives 
of  this  study  were  to  1 )  work  toward  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  terms  creativ- 
ity and  language  aptitude;  2)  better 
define  the  relationships  among  creativ- 
ity, language  aptitude,  and  intelligence; 
and  3 )  clarify  the  role  that  socio- 
economic level  has  to  play  in  determin- 
ing these  relationships. 

Procedure 
Siih jects.  The  subjects  were  1 32 
sixth  grade,  public  school  pupils,  93  of 
whom  were  from  a  middle  socioeco- 
nomic level  area  and  39  from  a  Xovf  so- 
cioeconomic level  area  of  northeastern 
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OKio.  In  studying  the  occupations  of 
the  parents  as  reported  by  the  subjects, 
it  was  found  that  according  to  the  Otis 
Dudley  Duncan  Socioeconomic  Index 
(14)  i  none  of  the  parents  of  those  in 
the  group  from  the  low  socioeconomic 
level  would  place  above  15  (on  a  one 
hundred  point  scale)  when  employed, 
while  the  parents  of  those  in  the  group 
from  the  middle  socioeconomic  level 
would  place  between  23  and  96 — many 
in  this  group  having  both  parents  em- 
ployed. The  mean  scale  placement  of 
parents  of  children  studied  in  the  mid- 
dle socioeconomic  level  area  was 
55.12;  the  standard  deviation  was  12.1. 
The  mean  scale  placement  of  the  par- 
ents of  children  studied  in  tlie  low  so- 
cioeconomic level  area  was  6.13;  the 
standard  deviation  was  2.18. 

Materials  and  collection  of  data. 
The  procedures  for  assessing  language 
aptitude  involved  the  administration  of 
the  Modem  language  Aptitude  Test. 
The  long  form  of  this  test  was  used. 
The  five  parts  and  the  traits  measured 
by  each  part  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 1)  Number  Learning,  which 
purfKjrts  to  measure  an  aspect  of  mem- 
ory and  auditory  alertness.  2)  Pho- 
netic Script,  n-hich  was  designed  to 
measure  sound-symbol  associ*ition  abil- 
ity and  memory-  for  speech  sounds,  3) 
Spelling  Gues,  which  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  student's  English  vocabu- 
lary, but  also  happens  to  measure 
sound-symbol  association  ability.  4) 
Words  in  Sentences,  which  purports  to 
measure  sensitivity  to  gni!nm<itic<il 
structure,  and  5)  Paired  .\ssocirites. 
which  is  believed  to  measure  rote 
memory.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Modern  I^iiigu^ige  Aptitude  Test  has 
been  used  only  at  the  ninth  gnide  level 
or  above,  certain  time  adjustmeras 
were  made  giving  as  much  time  as 
needed  for  everyone  to  fi!ti>li  the  work 
he  wished  to  do.  The  exception  to 
this  w<is  in  Part  3.  Spell  ini^  Chie>. 
where  some  e.xtra  time  was  given ;  hut 
J^j**  ^\spect  of  speed  was  retained  rather 
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than  power,  since  all  other  parts  arc 
considered  to  be  power  tests. 

The  procedures  for  assessing  intel- 
ligence involved  the  administration  of 
the  Cooi>erative  School  and  College 
Ability  Tests.  Form  5a  of  this  test 
battery  was  used.  Both  a  verba!  and  a 
quantitative  measure  of  aptitude  are 
available  from  this  test. 

/he  five  Wallach  and  Kogan  (19) 
creativity  instruments,  with  two  sub- 
scores  for  each,  were  administered  to 
assess  creativity.  All  of  these  instru- 
ments required  the  e.xaminee  to  orally 
give  verba!  responses. 

Analysis  of  data.  The  reliability  of 
the  creativity  measures  and  the  four 
parts  of  the  Modem  Langv  ige  Apti- 
tude Test  which  are  considered  to  be 
power  tests  were  determined  by  using 
the  Spearman-Brown  spiit-half  proph- 
ecy formula.  The  reliability  coeffi- 
cients reflected  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  use  of  the  tests. 

As  the  Cooperative  School  and  Col- 
lege Ability  Tests  is  a  standardized 
battery  and  widely  used  in  intellective 
teiting  programs,  considerable  data  are 
already  available  attesting  to  its  high 
reliability. 

Employing  the  point-biserial  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation,  it  was  defermined 
that  the  middle  socioeconomic  level 
performed  at  a  significantly  higher 
level  than  did  those  from  the  low  so 
cioccononiic  level  on  all  measures. 
For  the  Modern  Lmguage  Aptitude 
Test,  the  mean  of  those  from  the  mid- 
dle socioeconomic  level  was  85,14;  the 
standard  deviation  was  22.18.  The 
mean  for  those  from  the  low  socioeco- 
nomic level  was  44.49 ;  the  standard  de- 
viation was  i0,66.  For  the  Coopera- 
tive School  and  College  Ability  Tests, 
the  mean  of  those  from  the  middle  so- 
cioeconomic level  was  75.80;  the  stan- 
dard deviation  was  14.24.  The  mean 
for  tiiose  from  the  low  socioeconomic 
level  wa»  50.56:  the  htaiidard  deviation 
was  16.11.  For  the  creativity  mea- 
^^^^  the  mean  of  those  from  the  mid- 
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jdlc  ^locconomic  level  was  251.49  for 
'  the  numter  score,  83.44  for  the 
uhkiucness  score;  the  standard  devia- 
tion was  162.09  for  the  number  score, 
,96,85  for  the  uniqueness  score.  The 
inesui  for  those  from  the  low  socioeco- 
ticmc  level  was  181.67  for  the  number 
score,: 61 .36  for  the  uniqueness  score; 
tlie  stsmdard  deviation  was  66.51  for 
tKft  liiimbcr  score,  36.12  for  the 
uniqueness  score. 

The  cicpcriniental  design  basic  to  the 
study  was  a  factor  analytic  design. 
Each  of  the  socioeconomic  level  groups 
was  analyzed  separately.  The  factor 
structures  for  each  of  these  groups,  the 
low  socioeconomic  level  group  and  the 
middle  socioeconomic  level  group,  in- 
dicate that  a  difference  in  kind  or  qual- 
ity of  orocess  underlying  performance 
exists  between  the  two  groups.  In  ad- 
dition, the  factor  stnictiires  for  both 
socioeconomic  level  groups  indicate 
that  the  attributes  labeled  language  ap- 
titude and  intelligence  have  a  great 
deal  in  common,  but  do  not  share  this 
communality  with  the  attributes  la- 
beled creativity.  Tables  1  and  2  indi- 
cate the  factor  stnictures^ 

Tabic  1- 
Middle  Socioeconomic  Level 

Factor  Factor 
Variable:  1  2 

1.  Instances — number  .56  -.17 

2L  Alternate  Uses— number  .86  -.04 

3.  Similarities— niiTTibcr  .84  .12 

4.  Pattern  Meanings — number  .83  .14 

5.  Line  Meanings — number  .91  .13 

6.  SCAT— Total  .02  .81 

7.  MLAT— Total  .03  .86 

Table  2 
Low  Socioeconomic  Level 

Factor  Factor  Factor 


Variable : 

1 

2 

3 

1.  Instances— number 

.19 

.81 

.12 

2.  Alternate  Uses- 

number 

.36 

.60 

-.43 

3.  Similarities — number 

.81 

.33 

-.21 

4.  Pattern  Meanings — 

.05 

number 

.88 

.16 

S,  Line  Meanings — 

.16 

number 

.84 

.12 

6.  SCAT— Total 

21 

.13 

.51 

Q  IT— Total 

-.12 

.14 

.74 
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The  Modem  Language  Aptitude 
Test  was  also  factor  analyzed.  In  this 
analysis,  the  children  from  the  middle 
socioeconomic  level  tended  to  ap{- roach 
all  language  tasks  involving  the  inter- 
relations among  meaning,  sound,  and 
symbols  in  much  the  same  way,  and  in 
a  way  different  from  their  approach  to 
sentence  structure.  In  contrast,  the 
children  from  the  low  socioeconomic 
leve}  seemed  to  liave  three  separate  ap- 
proaches to  language  tasks:  one  for 
structural  relations,  one  for  sound- 
symbol  meaning  relations,  and  one  for 
recognition  of  symbols.  Tables  3  and 
4  indicate  the  factor  stnictures. 

Table  3 
Middle  Socioeconomic  Level 

Factor  Factor- 
Variable:  1  2 

1.  Number  Learning  .68  .16 

Z  Phonetic  Script  .77  .01 

3.  Spelling  Clues  .70  .09 

4.  Words  in  Sentences  .13  .97 

5.  Paired  Associates  .59  .13 

Table  4 
Low  Socioeconomic  Level 

Factor  Factor  Factor 

Variable : 

1.  Number  Learning 

2.  Phonetic  Script 

3.  Spelling  Clues 

4.  Words  in  Sentence 

5.  Paired  Associates 

Discussion 
In  examining  the  criteria  used  by 
Wallacb  and  Kogan  (19)  in  construct- 
ing the  creativity  instruments,  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  limiting  their 
measurement  of  creative  thought  to 
what  Guilford  (8)  would  consider  as 
ideational  fluency,  or  divergently  pro- 
ductive semantic  thinking.  More  than 
one  kind  of  divergently  productive  se- 
mantic thinking,  however,  has  been 
sliovvii  to  exist  (P) ;  ideational  fluency 
is  but  one  of  many  components  of  cre- 
ative intellectual  behavior  ...  but  of 
particular  importance  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  language-thought 
processes. 

'5B 


1 

2 

3 

.66 

-.16 

.20 

-.04 

.11 

.68 

.03 

.89 

.10 

.69 

.22 

-.02 

.24 

-.02 

.41 

Of  major  consideration  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  children  from  the  two  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  levels  appear  to 
have  different  processes  for  creative 
thought.    It  appears  that  a  change  in 
the  type  of  problem  requiring  diver- 
gently productive  semantic  thinking 
causes  no  change  in  the  thought  proc- 
esses for  the  middle  socioeconomic 
level  sixth  grade  children  but  does 
cause  a  change  in  thinking  processes 
for  ^the  low  socioeconomic  level  sixth 
grade  children.   The  factor  structures 
show  two  factors  in  the  creativity 
traits  for  the  low  socioeconomic  group. 
One  factor  looks  like  Guilford  and 
Hoepfner's  (P)  divergent  production 
of  semantic  implications,  being  based 
upon  the  extrapolations  '^.nd  inferences 
the  children  make  from  lines,  pictures, 
and  names  of  objects.  The  other  fac- 
tor may  be  labeled  divergent  produc- 
tion of  seynantic  units,  as  it  is  based 
upon  the  production  of  many  ideas  in- 
volving the  attributes  of/or  multiple 
ways  in  which  one  object  may  be  used. 
A  clearer  understanding  of  the  causes 
underlying  the  differences  between  the 
two  distinct  socioeconomic  groups  with 
reference  to  divergently  productive  se- 
mantic thinking  for  creative  thought) 
may  be  indicated  in  future  studies. 

In  considering  the  factor  stnictures 
obtained  from  analyzing  the  !  Klern 
Language  Aptitude  Test,  it  was  noted 
that  h-'re,  also,  different  thought  proc- 
esses wc-e  apparent  for  the  two  distinct 
socioeconomic  levels.  As  the  differ- 
ences were  made  clear  in  the  analysis 
of  the  data,  the  under I-^ng  causes,  sub- 
stantiated by  past  research,  may  be 
discussed. 

To  understand  why  the  low  socio- 
econcjiic  level  children  have  more  ap- 
proaches to  language  than  the  middle 
socioeconomic  level  group,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  "world"  iiuist  be  consid- 
ered. Children  from  the  low  socio- 
economic level  usually  operate  with  two 
languages  when  th»-y  are  of  school  age. 
language,  termed  "public/*  is  used 
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in  the  home  or  neighborhood.  The 
other,  termed  "formal,"  is  used  at 
school  where  it  is  usually  learned. 
The  latter  is  used  much  less  than  the 
former  by  these  children,  but  increases 
in  use  with  age  (2).  It  would  appear 
that  confusion  between  the  two  lan- 
guages may  develop  or  that,  like  bilin- 
guals  who  have  learned  their  second 
language  in  school,  the  low  socioeco- 
nomic level  children  may  develop  dif- 
ferent sets  of  referential  meanings  for 
the  language  learned  at  school  (7, 10). 
Also,  a  child,  accustomed  to  the  combi- 
nations of  the  sounds  in  his  "public'* 
language,  might  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  combinations  of  the  sounds  of 
**fonnar*  language.  As  Pavenstedt 
(i?)  pointed  out,  children  from  low 
class  families  form  their  words  so 
poorly  to  make  it  impossible  to  un- 
derstand them  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four.  In  addition.  Bloom,  Davis,  and 
Hess  (3)  indicated  that  the  culturally 
deprived  child  has  not  had  the  same 
opportunity  as  other  children  in  using 
language  in  the  home ;  the  language  of 
the  culturally  deprived  child  is  not  as 
complex  as  that  of  other  children  ei- 
ther. Training,  or  lack  of  it,  may  be 
reflected  in  children's  approaches  to 
language  learning. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
certain  groups  of  adults  (4)  do  not 
show  the  same  differentiation  of  abili- 
ties contributing  to  language  aptitude 
as  do  sixth  grade  children.  Such  a 
finding  indicates  the  need  for  further 
research  to  involve  individuals  of  all 
age  levels. 

Although  some  of  the  language- 
thought  processes  have  been  examined 
in  this  study,  the  small  size  of  the  sam- 
ple of  low  socioeconomic  level  sixth 
grade  chi?  Iren  indicates  the  need  for  a 
replication  itudy.  Other  studies  might 
also  involve  further,  more  detailed 
comparisons  of  the  language-thought 
processes  in  subjects  of  ail  ages,  from 
various  cultural  backgrounds,  as  well 
as    from    all    socioeconomic  levels, 
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upper,  middle,  and  lower.  Such  re- 
search may  hopefully  provide  a  guide 
to  teaching  through  a  better  luider- 
standing  of  the  individuals  pertaining 
to  the  various  groups  (age,  cultural, 
and  socioeconomic  level). 
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Retention  in  Reading  of 
Disadvantaged  Children 

Richard  D.  Arnold* 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

THE  GENKRAL  OBJECTU'ES  of  the  Sun 

Antonio  Language  Research  Project 
are  to  assess  the  effects  of  an  experi- 
mental ciirriciihnn  on  oral  language 
and  reading  development  of  disadvan- 
taged Mexican-American  children 
learning  English  as  a  second  language. 
Tlie  »*esearrh  project,  currently  in  its 
fourth  year,  lias  answered  some  ques- 
tions. Specifically,  the  growth  of  ex- 
pressive oral  English  has  been  rather 
vividly  demonclrated  by  Ott  (14)  as  a 
major  positive  outcome  of  the  San  An- 
tonio experimental  ciirricidimi. 

Findings  of  Horn  (S,  9)  and  Ar- 
nold (/)  have  been  less  encouraging. 
Roth  writers  describe  frustrations  re- 
sidtnig  from  the  use  of  standardized 
assessment  instruments  in  first  and 
second  grades.  Arnold  (2)  found  that 
tlic  use  of  instruments  standardized  for 
second   grade   children   were  appro- 

♦The  author  j?ratcfully  acknowledges  Ihc 
assi>iancc  of  Clinton  .Schuhniaclicr  and 
James  Lovett. 
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priate,  in  terms  of  reliability,  for  the 
third  grade  disadvantaged  children, 
even  though  the  scores  on  the  a\cragc 
were  considerably  below  the  normative 
group.  Second  year  findings  (1)  did 
reveal  some  tentative  positive  out- 
comes in  reading  achievement  for  first 
grade  children  when  the  criterion  for 
success  was  reading  achievement 
rather  than  reading  readiness.  The 
assessment  of  reading  achievement 
continues  to  be  a  major  concern  of  the 
project »  and  further  findings  should  be 
available  soon  for  the  third  year. 

The  focus  of  this  jxiper  is  on  reten- 
tion in  reading  over  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period  of  project  children  entering 
third  grade.  A  review  of  the  literature 
suggests  tliat  two  types  of  research 
studies  emerge  on  the  topic  of  reten- 
tion. The  first  is  the  laboratory  type 
of  research^  which  tend**  to  study  ^e- 
tent  ion  of  pairs  of  word.s  or  hvlla.Jes 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
These  studies  arc  not  too  helpful  to 
those  who  arc  concerned  with  how 
much  of  the  curriculum  children  retain 
over  the  summer  months.  Studies  of 
the  second  type,  focusing  on  the  spe- 
cific ({ucstiop  po.>cd.  have  not  been 
common  in  recent  literature.  These 
studies,  though  helpful,  are  not  as  well 
designed  a^  one  might  desire.  Based 
on  the  findings  of  these  suidies.  une 
mignt  tentatively  conclude  that  studies 
of  retention  in  reading  of  chiKlren  in 
the  intermediate  grmles  point  to  a  {)Ohi- 
tive  growth  factor  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember (4,  6,  W,  13),  In  the  primary 
grades,  however,  tv/o  studies  were 
ftiund  which  suggested  a  !  jss  in  reten- 
tion in  reading  o\er  the  summer 
months  {3,  5),  and  one  stud\.  thouirh 
reporting  a  small  loss  between  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  consiilered  the 
amount  retained  to  be  f|uite  ^uti.->fac- 
tory  (7).  Further  rcaearcii  in  the 
area  of  retention  in  reading  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  was  deemed  apjiropriate 
for  the  following  reasons:  a)  die  liter- 
on  the  subject  is  neither  conclu- 


sive nor  consistent,  b)  virtually  no 
attention  has  been  given  the  topic 
specifically  with  respect  to  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  c)  no  investigation 
of  retention  within  the  San  Antonio 
Language  Research  Project  had  been 
accomplished. 

The  central  problem  with  which  this 
study  was  concerned  is  the  following: 
do  any  of  die  three  experimental  treat- 
ments differ  in  the  degree  to  which 
children  are  able  to  retain  or  to  build 
upon  their  knowledge  and  skills  in 
reading  during  the  summer  months? 

Procedures 

Project  children  in  this  study  were 
taught  in  one  of  the  following  three 
treatments:  1)  Oral-Aural  English 
(o.ae).  Children  were  given  intensive 
English  language  instruction  using 
A.A.AS  Science  as  the  content  vehicle. 
2)  Oral-.Aural  Spanish  (oas).  Chil- 
dren were  given  intensive  Spanish 
language  instruction  using  a  a  as  Sci- 
ence as  the  con'  vehicle.  This 
treatment  group  (li..ered  from  the  oae 
group  in  only  one  respect,  the  langur  je 
of  instruction.  3)  No  Oral -Aural 
(xo.\).  Children  were  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  a  a  as  Science  material  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  teaching  manual.  No 
intensive  language  instruction  was  in- 
volved. Children  in  all  three  experi- 
mental groups  received  instruction  in 
rending  in  English  from  a  basal  read- 
ing program  as  prescribed  by  the  dis- 
trict curriculum  guide.  Instruction 
for  the  oae  and  oas  groups  was  de- 
laved  uiitil  after  Christmas,  but  the 
N'OA  group  was  not  delayed. 

Two  himdred  eighty-seven  children 
were  raiidumi)  selected  from  the 
larger  sanipir  studied  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio project  These  Mexican-Ameri- 
can child,  n  met  the  criteria  (7/)  typ- 
ically e*^*.d)lishe(l  to  define  the  disad- 
vantaged, n.iring  the  period  of  study, 
most  of  the  pupils  advanced  from  the 
second  grade  j  the  third.   The  major- 
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ity  had  received  the  experimental 
treatment  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Pretest  data  were  collected  in  early 
May  1966,  and  post-test  scores  were 
obtained  in  early  September,  1966,  ap- 
proximately four  months  later.  Tests 
ui>ed  for  both  testing  periods  were  as 
follows:  I)  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  (mat),  Primary  Level  2,  2) 
Test  of  Reading,  Inter- American  Se- 
ries (iae)  Level  2,  and  3)  Prueba  de 
Lectura,  Serie  Interamericana  (ias), 
Nivel  2  (the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the 
ias).  Every  test  contained  three  sub- 
tests and  a  total  score,  all  of  which 
were  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Design  of  the  study 
Two  interrelated  questions  were 
asked  of  the  data :  1 )  had  any  signifi- 
cant change  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  2)  did  the  three  treat- 
ments differ  with  respect  to  the  magni- 
tude or  direction  of  any  such  change  ? 
The  statistical  procedure  employed  in 
dealing  with  the  first  question  was  the 
standard  t  test  for  difference  between 
correlated  means  (12).  Significance 
tests  were  conducted  for  differences 


between  the  spring  and  fall  means  of 
each  of  the  dependent  variables  used  in 
the  study.  Since  there  was  the  possi- 
bility thai  the  degree  of  **etention 
would  not  be  the  same  for  all  treat- 
ments, separate  tests  of  significance 
were  made  for  each  combination  of  test 
and  treatment. 

The  second  question — that  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  treatment  variable 
upon  the  amount  of  change — required 
a  somewhat  more  complicated  statisti- 
cal approach.  For  each  pupil,  the 
amount  of  change  was  expressed  as  the 
difference  between  his  spring  and  fall 
scores  on  each  of  the  tests.  In  eac; 
case,  the  fall  score  was  subtracted  from 
the  spring  score,  thus  improvement 
during  the  summer  would  be  indicated 
by  a  negative  difference  score.  For 
each  pair  of  treatments,  the  means  of 
the  difference  scores  weie  compared 
through  an  ordinary  /  test  for  differ- 
ence between  independent  means  (12). 

Findings 

Table  I  presents  the  differences  be- 
tween the  spring  and  fall  means  for 


Table  1 

Differences  Between  Spring  and  Fall  Means  by  Treatment* 

TREATMENT 

TEST 

NOA 

OAS 
N=67^ 

OAE 
N=102'' 

IAE 

Level 
Speed 

Vocabulary 
Total 

1.67** 
Lll** 
-.14 
2.97** 

-.43 

-.58 
-1.64** 
-3.07** 

.29 
.02 
-.06 
.23 

IAS 

Level 
Speed 

Vocabulary 
Total 

1.56** 

.69 
.30 

2.75** 

.31 
.76* 
-.76 
.31 

-.06 
-.11 
-.15 
-.35 

MAT 

Word  Knowledge 
Word  Discrimination 
Reading 
Total 

-.05 
.65 

226** 
2.40* 

-.88 
.00 
.73 

-.34 

-.66 
.59 

-.49 
.58 

•  Differences  were  computed  in  such  a  way  that  a  negative  figure  indicates  improvement 
and  a  positive  figure  mdicates  loss. 

*•  Due  to  missing  d»ta  ns  differ  from  the  above  by  as  much  as  2. 

*  Denotes  significant  change  within  the  indicated  group  at  the  .05  level. 
O    Denotes  significant  chanoC  within  the  indicated  group  at  the  .01  level. 
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each  combination  of  test  and  treat- 
ment. 

NOA*  The  performance  of  the  noa 
group,  as  measured  by  the  total  score 
oil  any  of  the  three  tests,  declined  sig- 
nificantly during  the  period  of  interest. 
The* general  loss  in  total  score  was  ac- 
companied by  decline  on  the  Level  and 
Speed  subtests  of  the  iae,  the  Level 
subtest  of  the  ias,  and  the  Reading 
subtest  of  the  mat.  In  no  instance  did 
the  NOA  group  exhibit  statistically  sig- 
nificant improvement. 

OAS.  The  children  in  the  Spanish 
treatment  were  found  to  have  improved 
their  English  vocabulary  (as  measured 
by  the  'AE  Vocabulary  subtest)  during 
the  summer.  General  improvement  on 
all  the  IAE  subtests  was  reflected  by  a 
statistically  significant  increase  in  the 
mean  of  the  iae  total  score.  On  the 
speed  subtest  of  the  ias,  however,  t^iere 
was  a  significant  decline  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  OAS  group. 

OAE,  The  conclusion  which  seems 
most  defensible  in  view  of  the  data  is 
that  the  performance  of  the  oae  group 
remained  stable  during  the  summer 
months.  Almost  none  of  the  minute 
differences  detected  in  the  oae  data 
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even  come  close  to  attaining  statistical 
significance. 

Comparison  of  noa  and  oas.  The 
contrasting  decline  by  noa  and  im- 
provement by  GAS  on  the  iae  resulted 
in  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  on  each  of  the  iae  subtests 
and  on  the  total  score  (Table  2). 
Even  on  the  vocabulary  subtest — the 
only  IAE  subtest  on  which  the  noa 
group  did  not  show  a  significant  loss 
— the  OAS  improvement  was  sufficient 
to  guarantee  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  change  scores.   As  a  group, 
the  OAS  pupils  remained  stable  over  the 
summer  witli  respect  to  their  perform- 
ance on  the  :'AS  total.  Again,  however, 
N^OA  losses  resulted  in  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  groups.   The  re- 
maining NOA-oAS  comparisons  failed 
to  attain   statistical   significance,  al- 
though the  results  were  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  same  direction  (i.e.,  fa- 
voring OAS). 

Comparison  of  noa  and  oae.  The 
comparison  of  noa  and  oae  (Table  3) 
produced  results  very  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  the  noa-oas  analyses 
described  above,  at  least  when  the'iAE 
served  as  the  basis  for  comparison. 
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Table  2 

Comparison  of  noa  and  oas  Difference  Scores* 


IAE 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
Total 

IAS 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
Total 

MAT 

Word  Knowledge 
Word  Discrimination 
Reading 
Total 


NOA 

Mean 


1.67 
1.11 
-.14 
2.97 

1.56 
.69 

.30 
2.75 

-.05 
.65 
2.26 
2.40 


OAS 

Mean 


-.43 
-.58 
-1.64 

-3.07 

.31 
.76 
...76 
.31 

-.88 
.00 
.73 

-.34 


df 


180 
177 
179 
180 

181 
180 
180 
182 

181 
181 
181 
182 


rlliwf!  siS^''^"^  betw..n  means  of  change  scores  «!ignificant  at  05  level 
^  ivegatwe  difference  indicates  improveinent 


ERIC 


7C3 


-3.15** 
-2.53* 
-2.24* 
-4.28** 

-1.89 
.14 
-1.54 
-1.99* 


-1.16 
-1.08 
-1.41 
-1.53 
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The  two  signtficatit  comparisons  based 
upon  the  iae— the  level  subtest  and  the 
total  score— both  yielded  differences  in 
favor  of  OAE.  On  the  ias,  the  level 
subtest  and  the  total  score  also  pro- 
duced significant  differences  favoring 
OAE.  The  greatest  difference  (in 
terms  of  statistical  significance)  be- 
tween the  groups,  however,  was  found 
on  the  Reading  subtest  of  the  mat. 
Since  the  improvement  within  the  oae 
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group  was  not  significant  for  any  of 
the  tests,  the  noa-oae  differences  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  decline  in 
the  performance  of  the  noa  gi^  p. 

Comparison  of  oas  and  oae.  As  is 
indicated  in  Table  4,  the  improvement 
of  the  OAS  group  cn  the  iae  Vocabu- 
lary subtest  and  total  score  produced 
significant  oas-oae  differences  in  the 
means  of  the  change  scores  on  these 
two   variables.  The   differences  be- 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  noa  and  oae  Difference  Scores' 


TEST 


IA£ 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
Total 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
Total 

MAT 

Word  Knowledge 
Word  Discrimination 
Reading 

Total  . 


NOA 

Mean 

OAE 

Mean 

df 

t 

1.67 
1.11 
-.14 
2.97 

.29 
.02 
-.06 
.23 

215 
213 
213 
215 

-2.15* 
-1.87 
.14 
-2.34* 

1.56 
.69 
.30 

2.75 

-.06 
-.11 
-.15 
-.35 

218 
216 
217 
219 

-2.64** 
-1.67 
-.83 
-2.90* 

-.05 
.65 
2.26 
2.40 

-.66 
.59 

-.49 
.58 

216 
217 
218 
218 

-1.01 
-.09 
-3.29** 
-1.03 

*  Indicates  difference  between  means  of  change  scores  significant  at  .05  level. 
**  Indicates  difference  between  means  of  change  scores  significant  at  .Ul  level. 

•  Negative  difference  indicates  improvement. 

Table  4 

Comparison  of  oas  and  oae  Difference  Scores* 


TEST 


OAS 

Mean 


OAE 

Mean 


df 


IAE 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
ToUl 

IAS 

Level 
Speed 
Vocabulary 
Total 

MAT 

Word  Knowledge 
Word  Discrimination 
Reading 

Total  


-.43 
-.58 
-1.64 
-3.07 

.31 
.76 
-.76 
.31 


.00 
,73 
-.34 


.29 
.02 
-.06 
.23 

-.06 
-.11 
-.15 
-.35 

-.66 
.59 

-.49 
,58 


167 
166 
164 
167 

169 
168 
169 
169 

167 
168 
167 
168 


*  Indicates  difference  between  means  of  change  scores  significant  at  .05  level 
**  Indicates  difference  between  means  of  change  .-cores  significant  at  .01  level. 
Q    •  Negative  difference  indicates  improvement. 
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1.16 
.94 
2.32* 
2.53* 

-.57 
-i.75 
.99 
-.61 

,34 
.86 
-1.12 
.47 


tweeh  the  two  groups  on  the  other  de- 
pendent variables,  however,  were  in- 
consistent in  direction  and  nonsignifi- 
cant in  degree.  On  most  of  the  mea- 
sures used  in  the  study,  the  mean  per- 
fonnahce  of  both  groups  remained  at 
the  same  level  during  the  summer. 

Sutmmry  of  Findings.  The  noa 
group  showed  consistent  and  in  many 
cases  significant  losses,  indicating  fail- 
ure to  match  their  spring  perform- 
ances when  retested  in  the  fall.  The 
-OAS  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  regis- 
tered significant  gains  on  the  iae, 
although  a  loss  was  noted  on  the 
speed  subtest  of  the  ias.  The  oae 
scores  were,  on  the  average,  roughly 
equal  at  both  testings.  Retention  thus 
appears  to  have  been  poorest  in  the 
NOA  group.  The  oae  and  oas  groups 
did  not  differ  significantly  in  retention 
except  on  the  iae,  where  the  differ- 
ences favored  oas. 

Conclusions 

When  diflPerence  scores  are  used  as 
criteria  for  comparing  groups,  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  finding  spurious 
differences  arising  from  errors  of  mea- 
surement. Ill  the  present  study,  how- 
ever, the  high  level  of  sign'ficance  at- 
tained in  so  many  the  statistical 
tests  tends  to  cast  doubt  upon  this  in 
terpretation.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  noted  in  this  context  that  the  xoa 
group  did  indeed  have  the  highest 
nieai)  score  on  most  of  *he  tests  at  the 
Spring  1966  testing.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute assurance  that  this  "error  hy- 
jM>thesis"  is  nc  the  proper  expla..ation 
of  the  results. 

The  consistency  of  the  comparisons, 
however,  above  and  beyond  their  sig- 
nificance, certainly  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  oral-aural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion facilitate  retention  in  reading  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  With  but 
two  exceptions,  all  of  the  N'OA  oak  and 
NOA-OAS  comparisons  favored  the 
oral-aural  treatments  (although  not  al- 
w'^vc  significantly).   In  the  two  cases 
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where  the  koa  group  was  not  found 
deficient,  the  differences  were  trivial 
—less  than  one-tenth  of  a  point. 

Of  course  these  results  do  not  indi- 
cate the  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  oral-aural  treatments.  It  does 
seem  likely,  however,  that  experimen- 
tal language  patterns  and  vocabulary 
learned  orally  might  very  well  continue 
to  be  used  in  conversation  during  the 
sunmier.  Material  learned  in  written 
form  and  not  reinforced  by  oral  lan- 
guage, on  the  other  hand,  a  ould  seem 
subject  to  deterioration  from  disuse. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  features 
of  the  results  is  the  apparent  transfer 
of  the  oral-aural  learning  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  The  evidence  for 
this  characteristic  is  to  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  oral-aural  treatments 
tended  to  excel  the  noa  in  retention 
Oh  both  Spanish  and  English  tests,  re- 
gardless of  the  language  used  in  in- 
struction. This  interpretation  would 
also  tend  to  explain  the  relatively  in- 
frequent occurrence  of  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  oas  and  oae  treat- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  puz- 
zling aspect  of  the  data  which  is  left 
unexplained.  The  only  significant  dif- 
ferences found  between  the  oas  and 
OAB  groups  were  on  the  iae— an  En- 
glish test.  Why  the  group  instructed 
in  Spanish  should  show  significantly 
greater  retention  on  an  English-lan- 
guage test  is  a  questi(jn  for  which  the 
present  data  simply  do  not  seem  to 
provide  an  answer.  Perhaps  the  re- 
search now  in  progress  \\\\\  ultimately 
yield  some  reasonable  inierpretation  of 
this  very  perplexing  result. 

The  current  study  has  provided 
some  new  questions  as  well  as,  hope- 
fully, some  answers.  Although  there 
seems  to  be  no  convenient  explanation 
for  the  superiority  of  the  oas  group 
over  the  oae  in  retention  on  the  iae 
test,  it  does  seem  clear  that  the  oral- 
aural  treatments  do  indeed  provide  a 
more  i-olid  basis  for  re'.ertion  in  read- 
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Ing.  than  docs  a  comparable  treatment 
without  the  oral-aural  comjwnent, 
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rnis  RESEARCH  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  if  a  child  wants  very 
much  to  learn  to  read,  and  has  an  ade- 
quate or  1  language  base  from  which  to 
interpret  the  symbols  for  his  language, 
any  one  of  several  teaching  methods 
could  be  helpful  to  him.  The  focus  of 
this  research  was  therefore  not  on  a 
method  of  teaching  reading,  but  on  a 
way  of  getting  children  who  normally 
do  not  understand  what  \vanting  to 
read  means  (aside  froir.  ^'ts  status 
value),  to  want  to  read  becai\->e  read- 
ing means  pleasure  and  enjoyraent.  It 
IS  known  that  children  of  the  back- 
ground represented  in  this  research  are 
likely  to  have  had  little  contact  with 
books  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  It  is 
recognized,  too,  that  thf  v  are  children 
whose  total  life  experif.;.;"e  is  likely  to 
havtj  l>e^n  more,  rather  than  less.  Inn- 
ited  in  variety  of  experience. 
T,iiu*^tionc  in  language  almost  inevita- 
bly accompany  Hinitations  in  experi- 
ence. Thus,  it  was  assumed  that, 
among  the  disadvantaged  second  grad- 
ers of  this  research,  insufficient  moti- 
vation and  insufficient  oral  language 
were  root  causes  of  their  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read. 

In  searching  for  a  means  to  arhieve 
the  dual  goals  of  giving  children  a  zest 
for  books  while  strengthening  the  oral 
language  base  so  necessary  to  reading 
skill,  several  insights  from  child  devel- 
opment and  from  research  and  theory 
in  language  development  were  taken 
into  account.    From  child  develop- 


mcnt,  which  ykv.^  growth  and  learn- 
ing as  a  dynamic,  integrated  pr-^cess, 
was  drawn  the  knowledge  that  children 
muiJt  be  ego  involved  in  order  to  learn. 
From  White's  theory  of  competence 
came  tiie  faith  that  children's  own  de- 
sire for  competency  would  stimulate 
them  to  learn,  if  they  but  knew  why. 
Learning  itself  was  interpreted  as  hav- 
ing value  when  it  is  assimilated  by  a 
child  and  made  his  own,  not  when  it  is 
repeated  in  parrot  fashion  for  a  re- 
ward All  this  meant  that,  by  what- 
ever means  adults  attempted  to 
heighten  motivation  and  strength^jn 
oral  language  in  disadvantaged  young 
children,  the  concerns  and  interests  of 
the  children  themselves  would  have  to 
be  tapped  for  their  fullest  engagement. 

Theoreticians  in  language  develop- 
ment tell  us  that  children  learn  lan- 
guage aurally.  They  learn  it  from  a 
model  of  the  language,  but  simple  imi- 
tation of  the  model  !s  not  enough, 
^^nguage  is  learned  within  a  frame- 
work of  interaction.  From  the  begin- 
nliig,  a  child  learns  to  speak  as  a  re- 
sponse. He  does  not  parrot.  He  uses 
what  he  has  learned  by  assimilating  the 
model  and  then  adapting  it  to  Entirely 
novel  combinations  of  the  model  he  has 
heard  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
interaction.  He  learns  to  speak  as 
part  of  a  human  relationship  in  which 
communication  serves  huma:  pur- 
poses. 

rjterature  was  chosen  as  the  vehicle 
best  suited  to  accomplish  simulta- 
neously the  dual  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing motivation  and  strengthening  oral 
language,  because  literature  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  to  answer  the  chil- 
dren's needs.  Stories  appropriately 
chosen  can  engage  children  emotion- 
ally: pleasure  in  books  grows  out  of 
hearing  stories;  and  book  language, 
heard  through  the  ears,  can  be  assimi- 
lated as  part  of  the  total  experience  in 
which  children  and  story  interact.  In 
addition,  literature  is  a  mirror  for  all 
human  experience,  and  one  can  choose 
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stories  of  human  experience  that  are 
real,  yet  comprehensible  and  important 
to  children.  There  are  universal  child- 
hood experiences  that  cut  across  class, 
color,  ethnic,  national,  and  sex  lines. 
For  example,  in  Nobody  Listens  to 
Andrexv,  children  readily  identify  with 
the  frustration  of  not  being  believed  by 
adults  even  while  b<!ing  patted  on  the 
head;  the  fear  an^!  the  conquering  of 
fear  that  appear  in  Timid  Timothy  or 
Scaredy  Cat  reflect  a  widespread  phe- 
nomenon of  childhood.  The  victory  of 
ortsmarting  authorities,  the  underlying 
theme  of  The  Five  Chinese  Brothers, 
surely  represents  a  universal  childhood 
wish;  and  Ferdinand's  calm  persist- 
ence in  being  diflferera  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  struggle  to  be  oneself. 

Stories  were  chosen,  accordingly,  in 
relation  to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Events,  concepts,  and  relationships  must 
within  the  scope  of  young  children's 
conceptual  grasp.  The  stories  shall  deal 
with  the  universal  in  childhood  experi- 
ence regardless  of  class  and  ethnic  varia- 
tion. Stories  shall  be  of  the  here-and- 
now,  realistic  t>pe,  but  not  prim;»rily  in- 
formational in  intent,  nor  nercisarily  fa- 
miliar in  detail.  Language,  plot,  and 
character  must  enhance  a  story  that  is 
pleasurable  and  interesting  to  a  young 
child  of  about  seven.  Since  the  children 
of  this  study  were  assumed  to  be  Ungu- 
istically  unsopiii-.tir  ated  and  limited  in 
general  range  of  e.tj>criencc,  books  were 
geared  to  a  somewhat  >ounger  level  of 
maturity  than  might  be  selected  for  mid- 
dle class  seven  year  olds.  This  meant 
that  while  the  basir  plot  would  interest 
all  seven  year  olds,  degree  of  complexity 
and  Icngtli  of  story  were  more  suitable  to 
yojnger  children. 

2.  The  stories  muf*.  allow  for  emotional 
identification  vlth  characters,  aspira- 
tions, fears,  'iiishaps,  or  other  feelings 
and  adventures  within  the  range  of  child- 
hood  experience,  such  as  occur  regardless 
of  class,  ard  to  an  extent,  regardless  of 
cultural  spf  -{ficity. 

3  The  stories  shall  be  written  in  language 
which  flows  naturally  and  best  conveys 
the  precise  iica  or  colorful  iniaqe  to  the 
juvenile  listener.  Language  shall  not  be 
confined  to  ?.  single  grammatical  struc- 
ture nor  a  fixed  sentence  length. 
Sentence  length  and  complexity  need  to 
be  intrhisicalh-  related  to  the  theme  and 
cliarrxter  of  the  story  but  not  of  such 
length  and  complexity  that  a  young  chilli 
cannot  follow    he  development  of  the 
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thought  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of 
the  sentence*.  There  sliall  be  no  hnnta- 
tions  on  vocabulary,  citlicr  of  type  of 
word  or  number  oi  syllables.  All  vocab- 
idary  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  so  used  in  tlic  story  that 
meaning  can  be  readily  inferred  from  :hc 
context,  illustration^,  or  explanation  by 
the  teacher.  Language  shall  deal  \vith 
the  caicretc  and  sensory,  rather  than 
with  abstractions  or  difficult  tinic-spacc 
relationships. 

One  hundred  titles  conforming  to 
the  above  criteria  were  selected  by  the 
investigator  and  submitted  to  a  panel 
of  3  children,  librarians  and  a  teacher 
of  children's  literature.    All  were  fa- 
miliar  V  ith    disadvuntaged  children 
from  first  hai.d  experien:  i.    The  ap- 
provals of  these  experts  formed  the 
basis  of  the  final  fifty  titles  used  in 
each  of  ten  experimental  classrooms. 
Children  for  the  study  were  chosen 
from  seven  special  service  schools  in 
New  YoH:  City,  all  of  which  had  a  low 
socioeconomic  population  made  Vip,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Negro  and  Paerto 
Rican  children.     Experimental  and 
control  c'^^sses  were  matchec;  for  their 
|X)sition  on  the  grade  in  these  homoge- 
neously grouped  schools:,  givhig  top. 
middle,  and  low  placements  for  the 
study.    All  experimental  and  control 
classes  were  taught  reading  by  a  basal 
series,  all  had  the  same  prescribed  cur- 
riculum,  all  teachers  were  certified  and 
had  at  least  a  year  of  experience,  -ml 
all  teachers  were  recommended  by  their 
school  principal  as  beii^g  of  average 
competency. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  proceed 
with  their  programs  as  usual,  but  were 
to  take  the  time  once  each  day  to  read 
one  of  the  stories  to  the  children  The 
..teachers  were  at  first  reluctant  to  give 
the  time  to  this  They  felt  strongly 
that  the  teaching  of  rcat'*ng  skills  was 
taking  up  every  bit  of  jc  they  had. 
When  they  were  perbu;  J  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study,  a  ma  a1  describing 
how  to  read  a  story  witu  drama,  good 
phrasing,  suspense,  and  delight  was 
Q  '  en  to  them.  They  received  two  in- 
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structions  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the 
r>tories:  1)  Enjoy  the  reading.  2) 
Clarify  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  in 
a  variety  of  i^ossible  vays  (suggested 
in  the  manual)  without  seriously  Inter- 
fering with  the  flow  of  the  siory. 

In  acknowledgement  of  the  chil- 
dren's inex|)erience  in  listening  to  sto- 
ries, the  books  were  divided  into  three 
categories  accordhig  to  length,  com- 
plexity of  plot,  and  sentence  structure. 
Teachers  were  asked  to  read  from 
Group  I,  tlie  shortest  and  simplest  sto- 
ries, before  moving  on  to  Groups  2  and 
3.  Once  read,  a  story  could  be  read  as 
many  thnes  as  the  children  or  teacher 
chose,  without  attention  to  the  catego- 
ries of  difficulty.  The  fifty  books  in 
each  experimental  classroom  were  on 
open  shelves,  and  children  could 
browse  freely  among  them.  This,  in 
fact,  they  did,  and  gohig  to  the  books 
became  a  favorite  choice  of  the  transi- 
tion pastimes  allowed  after  prescribed 
work  was  completed. 

It  took  several  months  of  daily  read- 
iug    before    teachers    could  sense 
changes  in  their  classes.   The  slower 
the  class,  the  longer  it  took  for  the  lis- 
tening experience  to  become  meaning-. 
ful.   Hut  it  did  become  meaningfid  be- 
cause t!ie  stories  were  so  relevant  to 
what  children  feel  and  understand. 
They  pored  o\cr  the  pictures,  studied 
them  and  copied  them,  although  they 
were  never  told  to  copy.  They  copied 
the    titles    and    eventually  copied 
plirases  and  bcntences  onto  the  pic- 
tures they  drew,  although  they  were 
never  told  to  do  that  either.  The 
teachers  said  there  was  more  and  l)et- 
ter  discussion  about  more  things  fol- 
lowir.g  the  story  readhig  than  any 
other  area  of  the  curriculum.  The 
reading  lessonr  m  the  experimeiital 
clas.se.s  ceased  to  be  an  hour  of  resist- 
ance, although  resistance  was  still  ap- 
pareiit  in  the  nvatched  control  classes. 
.'Mthough   the   overall    program  re- 
mahied  closely  tied  to  the  syllabus  for 
the  grade  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
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the  feeling  of  teachers  and  principals 
that  sdnietiiing  had  happened  to  the 
teachers'  relationship  with  the  children 
as  a  resiilt  of  their  sitting  back  . in  re- 
laxation and-enjoynient  for  a  half  hour 
each  day  to  share  a  well-written  piece 
of  literature; 

The  study  began  with  almost  six 
-Hundred  children:  in  twenty  classes. 
At  the  end:^data  were  analyzed  for  285 
children,  155  in  experimental  classes, 
and  130/in  control z*^^^  All  chil- 
dren \yere  tested  I  twice,  once  in  Octo- 
ber before  the  story  reading  began,  and 
again  in -June  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. Air  children,  were  given  the 
^letfo'politari  Reading  Achievement 
Test^  ^Upper  Primary',  Grade  2.  All 
children  were  given  a  free  association 
vocabulary  test  in  which  every  child 
wrote,,  without  concern  for  spelling, 
any-  word  he  could  recall  in  twenty 
minutes.  (This  free  association  vo- 
cabulat)'  test-  has  been  validated  as  a 
i'pcabulary  measure.)  The  results 
showed  statistical  superiority  of  the 
experimental  classes  over  the  controls 
as  follows : 

Word  Knowledge  .005 
Reading  Cbmprchcnsion  .01 
Vocibulary  (quantity)  .005 
Word  discrimination  skills — both  groups 
wcrc'tha  same  (yet  reading  and  vocabti- 
/dry  were  superior  in  one  group). 
Quality  of  vocabulary  was  superior 
among  the  top  experimental  classes. 
.For  the- entire  group,  superiority  was 
narrowly  miss^  at  the  .05  lc\'el  of  sig- 
nificahcc. 

The  sui)eriority  of  the  experimental 
group '  did  not,  after  this  one  year, 
produce  reading  scores  on  grade  level 
for  all  the  children.  Only  the  upper 
tiiird  of  the  children  were  on  grade 
level  or  above.  For  the  lowest  group, 
or  the  bottomrof-the-grade  children,  a 
startling  reversal  of  the  trend  to  failure 
appeared.  AVhereas  the  slowest  chil- 
dren among  the  controls  never  got  off 
the  grqimd  at  all,  thus  registering  what 
appears  statistically  as  a  regression, 
the  slowest  children  among  the  experi- 
mental classes  inched  forward.  The 


difference  between  the  mean  perform- 
ance of  the  control  .-ind  experimental 
classes  in  June  was  six  months. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  research 
that  children  from  impoverished  back- 
grounds must  be  exposed  to  a  rich  diet 
of  literature  which:  has  childhood'  ap-~ 
peal,  and  allows  them  to  respond  and 
become  emotionally  involved;  As  a 
result  of  such  intense  daily  exposure, 
the  language  of  books  wiir  become 
part  of  their  linguistic  awareness  and 
strength.  At  the  same  time;  their  de- 
sire to.  read  will  be  so  great  that  they 
will  meet  us  more  than  halfway  as  we 
offer  them  the  specifics  of  the  skills. 


Relationship  of  Teacher  Rigidity 

to  Progress  of  Retarded  Readers 

Aaron  Lipton 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

WHILE  NOT, PURPORTING  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  evolving  a  rationale  for 
ameliorating  reading  disability  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  hypothesized  that  certain 
teacher  personality  factors  may  be  pos- 
itively related  to  reading  iniprovenierit 
(apart  from  considerations  of  method- 
ology and  materials).  On  the  basis 
of  continued  research  in  the  field  of 
rigidity  patterns  and  the  authoritarian 
personality,,  concerns  about  the  rigid 
teacher  in  relation  to  the  djversity  of 
behavioral  and  learning  patterns  in 
children  have  become  apparent  and 
command  a  closer  scrutiny. 

The  present  research  is  offered  as  a 
direction  toward  which  investigators 
may  look  for  tentative  approaches  to 
questions  involving  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  personality  in  relation  to 
children  with  reading  problems. 

The  pffrpose  of  this  investigation 
was  to  determine  whether  children 
with  reading  d'sability  demonstrate 
different  rates  of  reading  achievement 
in  relation  to  the  degree  to  which  their 
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t«|chers-'mhifcst         and  cognitive 
:  rigidity. 

Pefihitions 
Social  rigidiiy  is  defined  as 
"bjiity  of  attitudes  r^^ding  different 
raoal-  orifcligious  groups  of  left-of- 
.  c^^ntW*,ppU^^^  Inherent  is  a 

_     resisfemce  .td  chahge  of  specific^ 
sodallbcH^^  It  Ts  measured 

hcrcm  by^  ) . 

Cognitive;  ngidity  is  de^^  as  the 
r^is^a  tp/cK^ge  of  sys^  be- 
ilicfs^k  toted  d  authoritafiah 
configuration  of  ideas  and  beliefs  orga- 
nized into  a  relatively  closed  system 
J[15)  .  The  imiwrtaiit  element  here  is 
not  what  pro  but  how  they 

^think,  and  in-cssence  implies  an  inflex- 
ibHity  of  idwtional  p^  which  im- 
plies ^^m^^  It  is 
measured  herein  by  the  Dogmatism 
Saic(i5);^ 

Basic  hypotheses 
A  yastlmajqrity  of  researchers  have 
encountered:  limitea  success  in  their  ef- 
forts to  finii:  significant  factors  which 
cofrelaie  with  teacher  competence. 
Recently^  however,  questions  have 
bc^n;  raised  regarding  the  need  for 
more  study  relating  to  teacher  compe- 
tence and  rigidity,  and  ways  of  experi- 
mentally dwding,  with  this  problem 
(f  ).  Some  recent  research  in  this 
field^was  based :upon  the  rationale  that 
rigidity  is  indicative  of  inflexible  be- 
havior and  resistance  to  change. 
Kurthermpfe,  this^  rigidity  wls  found 
to  interfere  with  certain  learning  proc- 
esses of  a  selected  group  of  students 

It  is  recognized  that  no  two  individ- 
uals are  identical,  and  their  similar 
symptomatic  behavior  can  be  attrib- 
litedi  to  diverse  dynamic  entities. 
^  Children  with  reading  problems  un- 
doubtedly differ  in  many  aspects  of 
chairactefolbgical  structure,  attitudinal 
stance,  and  basic  personality  dynamics, 
it  would  seem  conceivable,  therefore, 
the  more  flexible,  less  dogmatic 
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teacher  would  have  greater  freedom  or 
range  of  means  for  toping  with  such 
diversity  of  educational  ahdrpsycholog-. 
ical  factors,  and  that  such  characterisT 
tics  of  the  teachers  might  well  be;  de- 
monstrable in  the  achievement  gains  of 
their  student  population. 

Thus, :  the  following  hypotheses  .were 
proposed  :--        —  -  ■ 

L  There  would  be  a  signifiCMit  posi- 
tive relationship  between  teachers*  so- 
cial'rigidity  and  cognitive  rigidity  pat- 
terns. 

This  relationship  wats  hypothesized 
because  other  research  Imd  indicted  ,  a 
correlation  of  .64  between  tiie  F-Scale 
and  the  Dogmatism  Scale  (i5). 
Mdreoyer,,since  both  scales  are  jndices 
of  rigidity  patterns,  a  low  cqrrelatipn 
might  have  ruled  out  the  possibility 
that  the  measures  serve  to  indicate  dif- 
ferentiated but  similar  attitudinal  re- 
sponses. 

2.  Children  taught  by  teachers  who 
manifest  a  low  degree  of  rigidity  would 
gain  significantly  more  in  reading  than 
children  taught  by  teachers  who  mani- 
fest a  high  degree  of  social  rigidity, 

3.  Children  taught  by  teaclicrs  who 
manifest  a  low  degree  of  coghithre  ri- 
gidity would  gain:  significantly  more  in 
reading  than  children  taught  by  teach- 
ers who  maniifest  a  high  degree  of 
cognitive  rigidity. 

4.  Oiildren  taught  by  teachers  who 
manifest  a  combination  of  low  social 
and  cognitive  rigidity  wouldi  gain  sig- 
nificantly more  in  reading  than  chil- 
dren taught  by  teachers  who  manifest 
a  combination  of  high  social  and  cogni- 
tive rigidity. 

Need  for  the  study 
Children  spend  over  five  hours  a  day 
with  their  teachers,  which  is  mpre  time 
than  they  spend  with  their  parents. 
Yet,  less  is  known  about  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  than  about  the/ par- 
ent-child relationship  (2).  Despite  a 
plethora  of  studies  in  the  field  of 
teacher   competence,   relatively  little 
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r  .    irribre^^^^  the  teacher's 

role-  ths^ii  sixty  years:  ago  (7), 
Moreover,  the> role  of  the  teaclier  m. re^ 
lation  to.  the  reto^^  is  likewise 

:unclear.^^  T^^  of  the  child 

/  witet  readihg.^^^^ 

^       sfiidy  for  some^  time,  however,  and 
imafiy'.fadbrs  h^  reported  which 

"''^"'''Tlurer^n^^  remediation  of 

•  -ridding  re&datipn; 

Gpybn^cited' ^motivation,  interest, 
r  pce  r  ,  §o  c^^^^ 
tt6fs::afferting^  t 

Bierman  noted  a  between 
/pa>%rit  ^  their  xhildferi's 

achieveme^^^^^  Money  discussed  ^he 
influerifees  of  neurological  development 
imd,  neurological  impa^  influ- 
--ences  on  the  jearhing  process  (12), 
Liss  fepKorted,  tfra^  considerable  evi- 
_  ?^kts:that  emot 

,     affects  learning  patterns  ( 10) . 

vAti  experimental  method  is  still 
-Kiihgisought  which  vvould  reveal  more 
^fruitfully  how  the  teacher 
^jm  influenc^^  process 
and  ijite  of  reading  re- 
garded' reidef;  While  many  studies 
Have  pointed^  to  the  fact  that  teacher 
_     ^persbhaiiiy  t  at  the  root  of 

^       feclier  influence,  none  have  reported 
^  ^  significant  findings  dealing  with  char^ 
/      actenstics  which  affect  learning  (16), 
X        To  derive  meaning  from  the  role  of 
thelteacher  in  her  relationship  with  the 
l  -  retarded  feadefi  a  f      of  personality 
vyet  to  be  studied  intensively  is  being 
\'     /proposed  as  the  realm  of  this  investiga- 
%  :   tiori.    The  dimension  of  rigidity  as  it 
might  influence  the  teacher-le^^^  re- 
^      latibnship  is  hypothesized  as  a  possible 
infliVence  on  tl^^^  learning  rate  of  chil- 
dren with  reading  problems.  Teachers 
who  reflect  relative  inflexibility  in  their 
contacts /with  piipils  inay  not  be  able  to 
radjiisr  to  children  with  reading  diffi- 
'because  of  tiie  wide  ranges  of 
-    probler^^^^^  pausing   reading  disability 
in4-JM  wide  ranges  of  beliavior  maui- 
.     festedjby-c^^  disabil- 
The^prpvirice  of  this  study,  then. 


is  to  determine  whether  different  as- 
pects of  rigidity  patterns  of  teachlfers. 
are  related  to  the  reading. achievement 
gains  of  their  children  who  read. below- 
'  grade  level.  ^         .  ' 

Related  literature 

The  related  literatiife  of  this  investi- 
gation dealt  with  the  multicausality  of 
reading  disabilities,  research  .on. 
teacher  competence,  and  various  as4 
pects  of  rigidity.  The  literature  ref 
lated  to  reading  disability  Ayas  prer 
sented  to  show  the  diversity  of^uses 
of  reading: problems  as  background  lur 
fomiatioh  pertinent  tp-the  question  of 
the  heed  for  teacher  flexibility 

Studies  on  teacher  competence  were 
presented  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
which  areas,  if  any,  of  teacher  behavior 
or  characteristics  w'ere  significantly  re- 
lated to  teaching  success.  No  major 
characteristic  was  found  in  the  literar 
ture  to  be  significantly  correlated -with 
teacher  competence,  despite  the  wide 
range  of  studies. 

The  dimension  of  rigidity  was  ex- 
plored in  terms  of  studies  in  general 
trends  in  the  field  pf  rigidity,  studies 
relating  to  social  rigidity;  cognitive 
rigidity,  and  finally,  studies  dealing 
with  the  relatipnship  of  teachers  to  ri- 
gidity measures.  In  the  latter  area,  lit- 
erature was  available  only  in  studies 
involving  the  F-Scale  because  of  the 
relative  newness  of  the  Dogmatism 
Scale. 

Procedure  in  collecting  data 
In  order  to  test  the  hypotheses  of 
this  study  the  following  procedures 
were  carried  out.    All  white  teachers 
of  grades  three  through  six  in  a  West- 
chester,  New   York   school  system 
(population,  65  percent  white,  35  pep 
cent  black)  were  administered  the  f- 
Scale  and  Dogmatism  Scale.  Children, 
in  these  grades,  whose  reading  ievels 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  .one 
year  or  more  below  grade  level,  -^^and^ 
whose  iq's  were  within  one  standard 
deviation  of  the  nprming  population 
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,  .wcreancUrded  the  sample  of  the  siu- 
'dent  pppuiatipn.  From  the  total  of 
800  chjld^ei^^^^^  grades,  159  were 
iWikted  who^me^  of  intel- 

ligence and  ;f^^  (iQ*s  of  86r 

-11%  qn/the  .Kuhlmann-Ahderson  Test, 
4mi  -6ht'  yjp,r       more  below  grade 

-Achieyement  T^^ 

The»B:  children  were  retested.  at  the 
?end^bfithe:«:h6oLyear,to  determine  the 
,ekfehtt  .of:  :their  readihg^  achievement 
gains;  ^Reading  'gJ^ins  of  these  re- 
tarded .  readers  were,  compared  between 
teachers,  who  manifested  low  and  liigh 
rigidity  patterns  in  order  to  detcrinihe 
what  rdattonship,  if  any,  existed  be- 
tween reading  acliievenient  gains  of 
retai^ded  readers,  arid  teachers*  rigidity 
pafterris; 

Results 

No  significant  relationships  were 
found  beUveen  so  and  com- 

Ainld  social  and  cognitive  rigidity  pat- 
:^ems  qt  ,tcacher*-^though  the  two 
Were  found  to  cbr relate  with  a  .68  cor- 
ielation)  "and  the  reading  achievement 
gains  of  retarded  readers. 

Sighi^cant  differences  %yere  estab- 
lished tetween  cognitive  rigidity  pat- 
teriis  of  teachers  and  reading  achieve- 
ment gains  of  retarded  readers.  The 
low  cognitive  rigidity  group  mani- 
fested; significantly  better  results 
:(p<.05)  than  the- high  cognitive  rigid- 
\ity  group  in  the  reading  achievement 
gains  of  retarded  readers; 

Theoretical  aspects 
Rigidity  is.  conceived  of  as  a  pattern 
of  behavior  \yhich  reflects  resistance  to 
change.  This  resistance  could  be  ex- 
vj)iained  as  manifested  by  conformity  of 
behavior,  compulsiveness,  closed  mind- 
edness,  ^intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and 
^antimiriority  attitudes. 

Since  rigidity  patterns  indicate  a 
--resistance-  4b- change,  recognition  of 
Why'this«  resistance  might  relate  to  the 
^**dingr  achievement  of  retarded  .read- 


ers needs  to  be  examined.  Our  public 
schools,  as  pitblic  institutioris,  are  gehr 
eraily  iniddle  class  oriented.  That  is, 
they  are  academically  oriented;  chil^ 
dren*s  behavior  patterns  are: expected 
to  reflect  compliance  arid  cooperation;* 
children's  iriterests  are  .expected  to  re- 
flect traditional  white  mjddje  class 
goJifs.  triirtufallyr  cKildferTlu^f > 
-pected  to  relate  to  (he  artifacts  of  ;the 
dominant  middle  class.  In  addition, 
teachers  and  adriijnistrators  afe:middle 
class  oriented  They  dehiarid  academi^ 
orientatiqri  and  motivation,  compliant 
an d  cooperative  behavior ,  and  interests 
and  activities  which  coriforrii  to  the 
generalized  riorm(j^).  , 

Teachers,  regardless  of  their  rigidity 
patterns,  may  do  creditably  \vellUri  the 
teacher-learner  process  with  children 
who  "foHow  the  rules."  Problems 
may  arise,  however^  for  t<^cherY  arid 
children  when  there  is  deviation  from 
thi$  mythical  norm.  Chiidfen  who  .do 
notjearn  as  well  as  other  children  in- 
terfere with  the  attitiidinal  arid  behav- 
ioral stance  of  certain  teacjiers.  In 
order  to  cope  with  the  probleriis  prcr 
sented  by  retarded  readers,  for  exam- 
,pie/  teachers  must  change  their  out- 
look, their  mental  set,  their  behavior, 
their  niaterhls,  methodology,  arid  their 
attitude.  For  teachers  to  be  able  to 
effect  such  inner  changes,  they  must  be 
flexible,  open  to  change,  available  to 
learn  new  ideas,  and  be  able  to  accept 
children  who  are  different  from  their 
preconceived  notions  regardirig  hqvi 
children  should  react. 

To  determine  if  teachers  are  thus 
flexible,  and  then  to  determine  if  this 
flexibility  is  a  significant  factor  relat- 
ing to  children's  learning  behavior,  this 
study  was  promulgated.  Questions 
about  teacher  inflexibility  have  been 
raised  in  various  studies  (4),  but  no 
research  has.  thus  far  been  reported 
which  deals  with  the  problems  raised 
in  the  present  study. 

Studies  of  rigidity  and  its  relatiqnr 
ship  to  many  other  factors  have  beeri 
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:cafrie;d^^6ut  arid  significant  results 
'  have;  Ken  report^^  Significant  rela- 
tionships :have  been  found  between  ri- 
.gidity.  iMittefns  and  .perseverative  be- 
havior in  children  (6),  memory 
jbliangef  (5) ,  aggression  drea  (11) , 
arid  response,  to  new  music  patterns 

.  :Rigi3iFy>  as  eyoIyedMn  the  research, 
is  ,a>  diriierision  of  behavior  which  has 
.riismy  facets.  Social  rigidity,,  as  mea- 
sureid  by  the  F-Scile;  is  reflective  of 
anti-mi^^^^^  feelings,  conservatism, 
arid* oil t-gr pup  aggression.  Perceptual 
rigidity,  as  measured  by  the  Gotts- 
cteldt  Eriibedded  Figtires  Test  and 
Jfecker  Tube  Test,  was  related  in 
studies  to  leafriirig  patterns  arid  per- 
ceptiqriV(77).  Cognitive  rigidity  is  re- 
flective of  a  pafterri  of  closed-minded- 
riess,  general  authoritarianism,  and 
other  stnictural  aspects  of  people's  be- 
liefs. Rokeach*s  investigation  into  the 
realm  df:belief  structure  was  prompted 
by  the  extensive  study  of  the  Califor- 
nia,gr6itp<which  developed  the  F-Scale 
.(i.);v  -Rokeach^hypotliesized  that  a  ri- 
;gidity  pattern  Avas  being  expressed  by 
Jpw  F-Scale  scorers,  arid  that  this  pat- 
'tefn  was  not  adequately  understood. 
Tliiis,  the  Dogmatism  Scale  \yas  devel- 
oped to  reveal  the  general  rigidity  of 
the-  riori-ethnocentric,  ri on -conservative 
person  as  \yeil  as  the  rigidity  of  the 
high  F-Scale  scorer. 

While  both  the  F-Scale  arid  Dogma- 
tism Scale  were  designed  to  reflect 
psychoanalytic- coricepts  relating  to  pa- 
reritai  aiithority  and  its  manifestations 
and;  variations,  the  province  of  this 
study  was  riot  to  test  their  hypotheses, 
but  merely  to  utilize  the  tests  as  mea- 
sufes-opngidity  patterns.  The  deter- 
miriants'  of  rigidity  may  have  many 
bases,  but  the  :behavioral  riianifesta- 
Uioris  of  rigidity  are  evident  in  the 
cjassro.orifi;  arid  are  reflected  reliably 
arid  validly  by  the  instruments  herein 


Implications  of  the  study 

The  findings  rejgiarding:  the  signifif 
cance  of  cognitive  rigidity  patterris  arid- 
their  relationship  to  readiiig  gains  of 
retarded  readers  suggest  certain  impli- 
cations in  the  following  areas  :  teacher 
training,  -classroom  grouping  proce- 
diireSj,  reading  iny)foveme^ 
and  school  integration  pol icies. 

Teacher  training.  Teacher  training 
progranis  involve  "preteachirig.  trainingj^ 
in-service  trainings  arid  group  thera^ 
peiitic  prpgrariis.  Graduate  students 
entering  the  teaching  profession  dp ; so 
bearing  with  them  all  the -prejudices, 
closed-mindedriess,  arid  narrow  middle 
class  orientation  with  which dhey  have 
grown  lip.  Misconceptions  about  chiU 
dfen's  development  and  problems  are 
considerable,  particularly  about  chil- 
dren who  are  different  from  the  "ex- 
pected" norm.  An  education  program 
which  incorporates  the  reality  of  dif- 
ferences among  children  with  the  irii- 
portance  of  the  teacher  as  one  factor  of 
the  teacher-learner  process  must  be  de- 
veloped. The  proniitlgatibn  of  such  a, 
program,  including  observatioris,  peri- 
odic student  teacher-pupil  interviews 
with  pupils  of  diverse  backgrounds  and 
abilities,  adequate  supervisipri  ^yhich, 
in  part,  focuses  on  the  question,  of  di- 
\ersijy  and  the  variety  of  rieeds  of  all 
cliildren,  should  be  cpnsidered  by 
teacher  tfairiing  institutions. 

In-service  training  programs  should 
focus,  likewise,  on  the  reality  of  diver- 
sity of  the  pupil  population  of  'their 
schools.  How  teachers  may  meet 
questions  raised  by  the  meanirig  of  di- 
versity would  also  be  an  importarit  as- 
pect of  an  in-service  program  contrib- 
uting to  the  improvement  of  education 
for  all  children. 

There  are  some  teachers  for  whom  a 
group  therapeutic  program  might  .be 
an  adjunct  to  an  in-service  program. 
A  study  which  showed  that  grpup 
therapy  contributed  to  theJesseriing:of 
prejudice  of  adult  counselors  indicated 
that  group  psychotherapy  might' lie  an 
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effective  .tbbi  .(P),  The  program  cited 
dealt  directly  ^witH /problems  of  preju- 
dice: and' rigidity  jri  Veterans*  counse- 
lors. JTheir-\  rehabilitation  give  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  an  additional  tool 
rfor  teacherrxhang^ 

Grouping  procedures.  Among  prob- 
4oms^^^^ihg -^^i^  particularly 
administrators,-  .is  one  concerning 
classroom  organization.  AH  adminis- 
trators are  faced  with  the  task  of  or- 
,^hizing  their  classfpoms  for  effective 
Jristruction.,  There  are  many  grouping 
paiterris  fpllbwed;.  Generally,  they  are 
decided  in. terms  of  administrative  atti- 
tudes regarding  the  fair^  of  place- 
ment of  tochers  with  certain  low 
achieving,  or  high  achieving  groups. 
This:pIacemenL  made  regard- 

ftess:  of  personality  fac^  of  teachers. 
Thiis,  the  low  achieving  group,  which 
riiight  need  a  flexible,  open-minded 
teacher^  may  be  led  by  a  rigid  teacher 
ever>^ycar  or  every  other  year  at  best. 
The  education  of  the  children  then  be- 
comes-secondary  to  the  interests  of  the 
administrative  and  teaching  staffs. 

Whatever  pattern  of  grouping  is 
evolved  in  a  school  system,  implications 
of\this  study  siiggest  that  the  dimen- 
sion of  teacher  .rigidity  be  considered 
as  an  aspect  of  pupil-teacher  place- 
ment. As  noted  in  a  recent  study, 
teacher-pupil  fit  should  be  considered 
as  an  important  facet  in  grouping  {18). 

Redding^  Improvement  programs. 
Much  work  has  been  done  concern- 
ing the  various  factors  which  affect 
reading  improvement.  Consideration 
has  been  given  to  children's  emo- 
tional adjustment,  intelligence,  cultural 
background,,  parent  education,  method- 
ology, and  materials.  It  would  seem 
consistent  with  good  educational  prac- 
vtice  that  a  less  rigid  classroom  or 
remedial  teacher  be  employed  to  work 
with;  retarded  readers  because  of  the 
possible  iessened  effectiveness  noted  in 
.teachers,  with  high  cognitive  rigidity 
.patteriis. 

^^^hool  integration  policies.  The  di- 
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versity  of  backgrounds  of  children  re- 
flected by  the  expanding  minority 
group  representation  in  the  classrooms 
of  oi:r  formerly  all-white  schools,  could 
create  a  threat  to  the  rigid  teacher,  as 
well  as  a  denial  of  good  education  to 
niinority^group  children.  Cultural: dif-^^ 
ference,  language  differences,  and  dif- 
ferences in  I&fnihg  patTerns  of  chil- 
dren from  multiracial  backgrounds; 
might  have  a'  considerable  impact  on. 
the  teacher  who  is  very  figidj^  The 
inability  of  the  highly  rigid  teacher  to 
accept  children  who  reflect  these  dif- 
ferences may  need  to  be  further  in- 
vestigated in  order  to  provide  the  edu- 
cational setting  within  which  all 
children  may  learn  to  their  own 
capacities.  , 

Limitations  of  the  study 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  .population 
for  this  study  consisted  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  teachers  in  a  selected 
school  system.  In  addition,  the  nature 
of  the  school  system,  an  integrated 
school,  creates  a  certain  milieu  for 
which  teachers  are  carefully  selected. 
Therefore,  the  generalizations  made 
must  necessarily  apply  to  this  particu- 
lar population,  and  more  extensive 
s*udy  is  necessary  before  applying  the 
conclusions  of  this  study  to  other  pop- 
ulations. It  is  suggested,  however,  by 
implication,  that  other  teacher  popula- 
icns  in  less  sophisticated  surroundings 
might  be  even  more  appropriate  for  a 
study  of  this  nature. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  the  tools 
available  for  measuring  rigidity  pat- 
terns may  need  further  refinement. 
As  indicated  by  Christie,  "The  F-Scale 
is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  psycho- 
logical instruments  ever  constructed. 
It  is,  in  many  ways,  a  psychometric 
nightmare  for  measurement  purists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
to  he  correlated  meaningfully  with  a 
wide  variety  of  important  social  and 
personality  variables**  (3). 
A  statement  by  Rokeach  fe^rding 


^tj^rconccm  attittide  questioii- 

^lairc-X^^^  af6;devcl6ped  to  rcr 

!  jfect;a  p^sona1|ty  cqhcgit  "These  re- 
4j^iHtifs  ar^^  be  quite 

SSsfecto^^^  (especially  when  we  re- 
:iiim1tM^  tliai:  the  Dogmatism.  Scale 
M^ntains  qm^^  a  strange  colI«:tioh  of 
itgSs^tlfit/CW  of  territdry^and 

,|j)pca^  to  be  unrelated 

Ifi^tcrm^^^  used  and;  the 

fi^orsvtfe  it.  is 

;fer&kr  trcc^^  that  certain  other 
socisU'  or  cognitive  rigidity,  patterns 
my  «is^  measured  by 

cithcrisa^^ 

FurtKcr  lunitatibhs  are  raised  in 
tcims  of  the  factor  used  to  mwisure 
;toc|ief  success.  The  use  of  achieve- 
nfent^data  sing^^^  only  one  impor- 
taiit  iwiable.  about  which  educators 
must TO  Other  variables 

might  j)c  students'  behavior  patterns, 
motivational  patterns,  and  attitudes  to- 
ward one«lf  and:6thers. 
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An  Analysis  of  Teacher-Pupil 

Interaction  Patterns 

Herbert  M.  Haffner 
June  J.  Slobodian 
Livonia,  Michigan,  Public  Schools 

AMPLE  STUDIES  ovcf  the  ycars  have 
clearly  indicated  that  the  teacher  is  the 
most  important  variable  in  rcawling 
achievement  of  children.  Niimeroiis 
studies  of  the  siAject, of  •  materials  and 
approaches  on  achievement  serye.  only 
to  .^support  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  and  teacher  behavior  as  the 
critical  factor  in  children's,  learning. 
Consequently,  the  last  decade  Has.  seen 
a  rising  concern  with  teacher-pupil;  in- 
teraction as  a  focal  point  for  researchr. 

Most  of  the  studies  developed  dur- 
ing this  jpejriod,  while  'fdoisirig  on 
teacher-pupil  interaction  analysis,  have 
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concentrated  updh  such  diverse  varia- 
*^bfe  ast  t  climate  of  the 

classfboms,  th  quality 
.oLlnteractw  oi  spoken 

ian^aget  used  ^by  teachers  and  pupils* 
^^nd'  the  xoie  of  interaction  iipoh  the 
'j)rcK:essjes^bf  conve^^^     and  divergent 

ttu^jnfc  :I:ittie.re seaixh  ^    dat^  hou'^ 

"  (tfef^  h^  1^  to 
dim^^  describing  the  interac- 

iioh  . process-as  it  f el  specifically  to 
d-.partiariar  content  or  subject  matter 
dfc^.  Wot  do  we  find  much  research 
ratteftiptihg,  to  isolate,  identify,  and  de- 
sifihe  the  possible  causative  factors 
^es]p6nsibie  interaction  and 

striictufe  of-the  process  itself. 

There  can^b^  doubt  that  inter- 
actlonar^^^^  part  of 

itiraditiona^^^  jristriiction.    Verbal  inter- 
,actiqn  ibehyee^^  teachers  and  children 
.^ndt  among  children  themselves  cer- 
yfily  tends- to  occupy  and  consume 
rnajof  portions  of  instructional  time, 
Ylt;^  despite  its  obvious  significance  to 
both  ^instruct lOiT  and  learning,  none  of 
ihe  studies  undertaken  to  date  has  ex- 
i)lorfed^  the  possible  influence  of  exter- 
;nal:  elements  to  control  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  interaction  ongoing  be- 
tiveeh  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  class- 
room. 

Discovery  and  measurement  of  such 
relationships,  if  they  do  exist,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  education  in  gen- 
eral and  curriculum  design  in  particu- 
lar. 

Purpose  of  the  study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  then  was 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  answers 
.  to  the  following  questions : 

1;  Is  there  a  significant  relationship  between 
the  interactional  patterns  of  teachers  and 
pupils  and.  external  elements,  such  as  ma- 
terials and  approaches,  when  they  arc  m- 
corporated  in  the  classroom  instructional 
period? 

2:  Do  teachers  using  the  same  materials 
:tend  toward  convergent  behaviors  during 
jnstniction  regardless  of  divergent  varia- 
bles siich  as  personality,  background  arid 
traming? 

06  teacher's  behaviors  tend  to  persever- 


ate  when  the  same  materials  are-  lised: 
daily  for  instruction? 

The  -null  hypothesis  tested  jh  the 
stiidy  was  that  teacher-pupil  iriteractibh 
patterns  do  hot  vary  significantly  when 
a  basal,  reader  approach  is  used  iii 
reading  instruction; 

Procedures 

Until  recently,  efforts  to  study  this 
area  of  behavior  were  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  instrumentality  capable  of 
assisting  the  researcher  in  the  objecr- 
tive  measurement  or  description  of  the 
iijteraction  process  occurring  during  a 
.specific  content  or  subject  matter  in- 
strumental period.  With  the.  emer- 
gence of  the  Reading  Observation  Rec- 
ord (ROR)i*  developed  solely  to  record 
a  reading  group  interaction,  a  variety 
of  avenues  for  exploration  of  the  read- 
ing group  process  is  now  open. 

The  ROR  is  essentially  a  device  to, re- 
cord only  verbal  behaviors,  of  teachers 
and  children.  Although  the  total  in- 
teraction process  obviously  consists^  of 
more  than  verbal  behavior,  our  exclu- 
sive emphasis  in  this  study  on  verbal 
interaction  is  supported  by  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  previous  researchers  in 
this  area,  1)  that  individual  verbal:  be^ 
havior  is  an  adequate  sample  of  total 
behavior  and  2)  that  verbal  statements 
are  consistent  with  all  other  aspects  of 
behavior. 

This  study  began  in  the  fall  of  1966 
and  concUided  in  the  spring  of  1967. 
Twenty-four  third  grade  teachefs/were 
randomly  selected  from  the  total*  third 
grade  teacher  population  of  a  large 
suburban  school  district.  These  teach- 
ers were  asked  to  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  a  reliability  check  of  the  re- 
cording instrument  (ror).  they  were 
iiiformed  that  two  trained  observers 
would  observe  the  reading  group  in  ac- 
tion at  two  different  times  to  determine 
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the  lability. of /^^^^  to  observe 

and  record  Jde^  of  the  in- 

teraction  pr^^^  The  teachers,  using 
Xtfie^.^me^b^^  series  for  jri- 

^stfuction^^^^^^^^^      :i%l)^.ahditheir  stu- 
dents .s^       asisubjects  for  the  inves- 
4i|S^tiph..  . 

_  J.Xh§  ;!^^JT^^CJ£?"^  selected  to  parf 
:ticipate  iriethe  study  was  one  of  several 
: previously  trained  ;by  use  of:  tapes  aiid 
fieid^pracHce;  wit^  intef-obseryer  re- 
ijabiHty  cofrelatipri  of  .95  established. 

The  r^diness  section  of  the  basal 
-reader  approach  was  observed  each 
^yisit.   T.wa  visits,  approximately  three 
weeksAapart,  were  each  class- 

fopm.  XI)niy> the  same  teacher  and  the 
-same-group  were  _ob^ 

The  grade  ^l^^^  reading  ability 

-ieveis  of  the  groiip  were  also  consistent 
for  each  visit;  Both  the  higher  read- 
ing, ability  groups  and  the  readiness 
jwrtion;  wer  selected  for  purposes  of 
the  study  because  it  was  assumed  that 
'both  were  particularly  conducive  to  al- 
-lowiiig  for  greater  variability  of 
teacher  and  pupil;^  creativity  and  in- 
volvement. ' 

Because,  only,  verbal  behavior  was  to 
^be  recorded,  certain  basic  assumptions 
were  necessary  :  1)  units  of  interaction 
were  defined  as  consisting  of  all  cate- 
gories recorded  from  point  of  initiation 
;tp. a -terminal  point  marked  by  a  new 
initiatoiy  section,  2)  tliose  units  ini- 
tmted  by  the  teacher  would  be  consid- 
ered as  exclusive  of  influence  by 
/.preceding,  units,  and  3)  those  units 
\vhich  were  obviously  "triggered"  by 
preceding  verbal  actions  would  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  and  recorded  as  a 
cphtinumg>  unit.  Each  unit  of  interac- 
tion, was  identified  by  established  cri- 
teriafas  a  "pattern"  of  behavior  and  so 
Uibiilated  for  each  visit. 

Qnce  the  patterns  of  behavior  were 
identified   arid   tabulated,  chi-square 
analysis  for  each  visit  was  applied  and 
-.domiriant.patterns.of.behavior  and  ley- 
/els  of  significance  determined.  The 
it  statisticai^  treatment  was  applied 
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to  whole  populations  as  a;group  for 
each  visit;  and  levels  of  significance 
were  determined. 

Results  * 

Five  disHnctive  patterns  qt  verbal' 
behavior  were  identified  from  the  units 
of  interaction  previously  idefined  in  the 
stiidy.  They  were  as  follows :    ^  " 

Pattern  1.  Teacher  initiated  (tqr) 
unit  priginating  with  teacher  talk,  fol- 
lowed by  teacher  question,  and^  ter- 
minated by  a  student  response..  The 
teacher  initiated  linit  may  include,  re- 
iriforcenieht  of  rejection  of  response,, 
but  tliis  was  not  essential  to  the  com- 
position of  the  unit. 

Pattern  2.  Student  initiated  (sqr) 
unit  beginning  with  student  talk  or 
student  question,  and  concluding  with 
a  response  by  the  teacher  or  another 
student.  This  unit  may  include  feiur 
forcenient  or  rejection,  but  this  was 
not  essential  to  the  confiposition  6^  tlie 
unit. 

Pattern  J.  Question  initiation  (qr) 
by  the  teacher  opens  this  unit.  The 
question  must  be  followed  by  a  re- 
spon:>e  in  order  for  a  complete  unit-to 
take  place.  This  unit  .may  include 
reinforcement  or  rejection^  but  this: 
was  not  essential  to  the  compositjon  of 
the  unit. 

Pattern  4.  The  question-multiple 
response  unit  (qmr).  consists  of  one 
question  followed  by  many  individual 
responses,  not  in  unison,  but  individiir 
ally  heard.  The  identifying  factor  is 
that  of  the  quantity  of^e^onse  Jlow  as 
a  result  of  one  question,  without 
teacher  prodding  or  prompting.  The 
question  may  originate  either  with  a 
teacher  or  a  student.  This  unit  is 
marked  by  the  flow  of  interactipn  be- 
tween members  of  the  gfoiip,  rather 
than  between  an  individual  in  the 
group  and  another  individual,  either 
teacher  or  fellow  students. 

Pattern  5.  This  patjern  is  an  jn- 
cpmplete  unit.  ExampTes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Teacher  initiation  of'a  talk  unit, 
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na  fqllpw  througK  in  terms  of  re- 
sponse. Teacher  initiation  of  a  ques- 
tion unit/ ho  folio \v  through  in  terms 
of  response.  ,^Teacher  initiation,  and 
self  response.  Student  initiation,  and 
no/resikmse. 

None  of  the  patterns  which  were  re- 
yieiled  was  assumed  to  be  dependent 
"^'On^aiJy  ot^r interaction  pattern  for 
initiation.  All  patterns,  therefore, 
were  considered  as  independent,  each 
paUern  haying  equal  likelih^  of  se- 
lection in  the  interaction  process. 
Thus,  it  was  possible  to  plot  the  pat- 
terns of  a  chi-squafe  table  for  purpose 
ofanalysis. 

Each  Classroom  interaction  record 
was  analyzed  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  chance  lipon  the  pattern  pro- 
files of  i:teachefs.a:hd  groups.  Of  the 
five  patterns  identified,  the  dominant 
pattern  of  behavior  was  determined 
.  and  noted:  On  the  first  observation 
visit,  nineteen  groups  showed  signifi- 
cantly ddminarit  pattern  profiles;  Of 
the,  twenty rf our  groups,  the  dominant 
pattern  for  twenty-two  was  Pattern  3, 
and  for  one.  Pattern  1.  One  group 
showed  equal  dominance  in  Patterns  1 
and  3;  The  heavy  weighting  of  Pat- 
tern 3  as  the  dominant  pattern  in  the 
first  observation  must  be  considered  as 
significant  in  itself; 

There  were  twenty-three  signifi- 
^ritly  dominant  pattern  profiles  among 
groups  as  observed  during  the  second 
visit.  Of  these  groups.  Pattern  3  was 
the  dominant  pattern  for  twenty-three 
.groups,  arid  Pattern  1  for  one  group. 
The  heavy  weighting  of  Pattern  3  in 
the  .second  observation  must  be  consid- 
ered significant  in  itself. 

Aniong  the  groups  observed  in  the 
first  visit,  eight  groups  had  insufficient 
numbers  of  tallies  to  meet  require- 
_  .merits  of  1x5  chi-square  analysis. 
Five  oi  these  were  analyzed  by  consoli- 
dating, talk  initiated  categories  and 
quesHori  initia^^  using  a  1 

chi-sqiiafe  table.    Three  groups 
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were  unsuitable  for  analysis  by  this 
method. 

Among  the  groups  observed  in:  .the 
second  vjsit,  five  groups  had  insuffi- 
cient number  of  tallies  to  meet  require- 
ments of  1  X  5  ^chi-square  analysis. 
Four  of  these  were  analyzed  employing 
the  consolidation  of  cells  processed 'in  a 
1  X  3  chi-square  table.  One  group  re- 
mained unsuitable  for  analysis  by  this 
riietho'dr— 

The  overall  patterns  of  the  teach- 
er-pupil interaction  obsefA^ed  on  the 
first  observation  and  the  second  obser- 
vation did  hot  change  significantly. 
The  patterns  of  both  observations, 
when  analyzed  by  1  x  2  chi-square 
table,  remained  significantly  the  same 
for  individual  groups  (x^=16.66 
p.>.001). 

The  data  showed  that  one  pattern  of 
interaction  behavior  dominated  the 
reading  readiness  instructional  period 
of  teachers  using  the  basal  reader  ap- 
proach. Teachers  and  groups  did,  not 
modify  their  behavior  sighijficantly 
from  one  instructional  .period  to  an- 
other. Thus,  the  null  hypothesis  origi- 
nally stated  can  be  accepted. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  are  basi- 
cally descriptive  in  nature,^  imposing 
no  qualitative  inferences  upon  the  in- 
teraction patterns  identified.  The 
study  itself  was  essentially  a  "tooling" 
device  to  give  direction  and  impetus  to 
further  studies  of  a  more  qualitative 
nature  in  the  future. 

If,  as  the  research  presently  com- 
pleted would  indicate,  the  material 
(basal  readers)  influences  teacher  be- 
havior and  thus  interaction  between 
teacher-^and  children,  curriculum  plan- 
ners need  to  study  materials  very 
closely  before  making  wholesale  adop- 
tions. Materials  should  be  very^care- 
fully  scinitinized  not  only  for  content 
validity  but  also  for  possible  effects 
upon  the  interactional  process.  Many 
oubHshed  materials,  such  as  the 
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basal  readers,  usually  include  very 
comprehensive  and  carefully  struc- 
tured directions  for  impleriientation  of 
,  instruction.  These  teacher  aids  have, 
.generally,  been  so  thoroughly  devel- 
oped that  they  include  precise  sugges- 
tion and  language  for  day-by-day, 
hour-byrhour,  period-by-peripd  in- 
'struction:  While:  such' directions  tire 
clearly  labeled  as  suggestive  rather  than 
prescriptive,  the  extensive  structure 
'and?detail  teiid  to.  imply  a  **right  way" 
or  "only  wa}'"  rather  than  to  encour- 
age the  teacher  to  creatively  adopt  or 
supplement  the  material  to  her  instruc- 
tional program.  It  would  appear  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
these  materials  originally  designed  to 
assist  the  teacher  :n  the  instructional 
process  effectively  serve  to  constrict 
teacher  creativity  and  diversity  and, 
Jiistead,  foster  comparatively  identical 
instruction:  practices  in  all  or  most 
classrooms  using  such  materials. 

Implication.for"  furth er  research 

The  findings  of  this  study  raise 
several  interesting  questions  that  war- 
rant further  investigation  : 

1.  Do  teacher-pupil  interaction  pat- 
terns vary  significantly  when  dif- 
ferent types  of  materials  or  ap- 
proaches are  utilized  ? 

2.  Gin  we  identify  and  measure 
certain  patterns  of  teacher  be- 
havior which  produce  signifi- 
cantly higher  achievement  per- 
formance in  pupils? 

3.  Assuming  we  could  identify  and 
describe  desired  teacher-pupil  in- 
teraction patterns,  can  we  help 
teachers  to  cvahiate  their  own 
patterns  and  modify  them  ac- 
cordingly? 

4.  Can  we  produce  desired  teach- 
ef-pnpil  patterns  of  interaction 
by  the  incorporation  of  selected 
and  controlled  materials  or  ap- 
proaches? 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  study 
i-<»n6rted,  a  follow-up  design  was  de- 


veloped to  test  the  hypothesis:  A 
teacher  cannot  change  her  behavior  in 
reading  instniction  at  will  even  though 
she  is  made  aware  of  her  instructional 
patterns  and  is  encouraged  to  alter 
these  patterns  in  a  specific  way. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  hy- 
pothesis can  :be-accepted.  As  we  col- 
lect the  data,  however,  it  begins  to  be- 
come evident  that  teachers  feel  many 
frustrations  when  asked  to  move  away 
from  the  seairity  of  the  teacher's 
guide.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether,  in  fact,  they  can  move  away 
from  it.  It  will  even  be  more  interest- 
ing to  launch  into  our  third  study  of 
this  nature  and  ask  the  question, 
"Does  it  really  make  any  difference  in 
children's  achievement  if  the  teacher 
does  behave  differently  during  reading 
instruction  ?*'  Hopefiilly,  the  answers 
to  these  questions  will  guide  future  re- 
searchers in  reading  in  planning  their 
teacher's  guides  and  instructional  ma- 
terials. 


A  Study  of  Attitudinal  Changes 

in  Mexican-American  Parents 

Toward  the  Schools 

Jo  M.  Stanchfield 
Occidental  College 
Barbara  Hovey 
Pacific  Oaks  College 

WE  ARE  LIVING  in  a  period  v/hen  our 
natioail  attention  is  focused  U|>on  the 
needs  of  the  minority  groups  within 
our  society.  Minority  groups  have  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  our  nation,  but  our 
present  awareness  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  their  problems  has 
sprung  from  the  recent  demands  made 
by  the  minority  peoples  themselves. 

Many  theories  are  now  being  inves- 
tigated in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  im- 
poverished circumstances  which  often 
ace  minority  group  members  in  ihe 
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lower  class  (arid  at  a  disadvantage)  in 
fclatipri  to  our  society*  doniinant  mid- 
dle cljiss. 

^Educitprsxteve  come  to  realize  tliat 
a  major  disadvantage  for  many -minor- 
^yjpoup  c^^^^  a  jack  of  the  enyi- 
rpmriental/  background  with  wliicli 
most  of  our  children  enter  the  Ameri- 
^rainrschool;  'wHich  is  traditionally 
middle-class  institution.  They -also  rec- 
ognize that  a  great  number  of  niinority 
grpup:  chirdrcn  conie  from:  homes 
yyliich  are  cconomicaliy,  socially,  and 
psychoipgically  disadvantaged  to  the 
point  that4hese  children  are  unable  to 
benefit  from  the  education  which  die 
school  offer stUie^^  _ 

Experimental  research  lias  resulted 
iti^ihe..accumulation  of  a  body  of  evi- 
dence^ point  i n g  1 0  the  fact  t ha t  it  is  not 
necessarily  trxie  that  disadvantaged 
children  have  less  intellectual  potential 
than  their  middle-class  counterparts. 
Educatipnal  research  studies  are  'Jem-  * 
onstrating  that  it  is  often  environmen- 
tal deprivation  which  pi  events  the  low- 
er-class, niiriority  child  from  develop- 
ing to  his  fullest  potential. 

The  need  fpr  cpmpensatory 
preschoolediication 

Our  knowledge  of  how  to  educate 
the  deprived  child  is  limited,  but  we  do 
knpw  rthat  as  educators  we  must  make 
eveiy  -cffort  to  understand  the  child  in 
a  minority  group  and  help  hiiu  become 
a  contributing  nienilMir  of  our  society. 
Jt1s  with  this  awareness  of  the  need  to 
exert  direction  and  positive  influence 
oh  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  that  various  tyj)cs  of  comi)cnsa- 
tory.  programs  have  been  est.il)lished 
for  deprived,  preschool-age  cliildren. 

Intervention  preschool  classes  are 
exi>erimenting  with  providing  the  dis- 
advantaged child  with  experiences 
whicli,  for  varipus  reasons,  have  been 
denied,  him  in  his  home.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon-helpifig  the  child  gain  cer- 
Hiii^  concepts  arid*  academic  skills 
which    are   prerequisites   to  school 
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achievement.  The  preliminary  results 
of  these;  experimentaU preschool  classes 
seem  to  indicate  some  positive- benefits 
for  the  youngsters  enrolled. 

The  importance  of  parental 
involvement 

One  group  of  professionals  5s  con- 
cerne<l  that  the  posUive  effects  of  any 
tyi)eiOf  preschool  intervention  program 
liwy  soon  be  negated  unless,  the  pro- 
gram involves  both  the  child  and  his 
family.  This  concern  is  based  upon :tlie 
preniise  that  the  child's  preschool  ex- 
perience fills  only  a  small  segment  of 
ins  daily  living  and Jearning  and  that 
the  majority  of  his  learnings  continue 
in  the  deprived  environment  of  his 
home. 

This  group  of  experts  feels  that  suc- 
cessful preschool  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged child  must  be  found  in  a 
combined  program  which  emphasizes 
not  only  education  for  the  child,  but 
also  education  for  his  pafen*s.  They 
theorize  that  a  solution  to  the  disad- 
vantaged child's  educational  problem 
inay  be  found  in  working  with  tlic  par- 
ents, so  that  the  parents,  in  the  home, 
can  reinforce  the  learnings  from  the 
school.  They  propose  tliat  parerits 
need  to  see  the  reasons  for  changing 
their  own  behaviors  and,  further,  that 
it  is  imiK)rtant  that  parent  edtiGition 
begin  while  the  child  is  still  very 
young  so  that  parents  will  have  a  l>et- 
ter  understanding  of  the  child's  total 
school  experience. 

In  some  preschool  classes  for  <lisad- 
vantaged  children,  a  primary  goal  is  to 
help  the  parent,  principally  the  mother, 
to  provide  the  necessary  "ready  for 
school"  experiences  in  the  home.  The , 
main  objective  is  for  the  mother  to  \ye 
directly  involved  in  the  preschool  ex- 
jicrience,  giving  her  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  see  wl\at  is  happening 
there,. but  also  to  understand  what  she 
can  do  at  home.  In  some  preschools 
this  is  accomplished  by  l)lbringing  the 
parent  into  the  classroom  for  the  pur- 
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,;P9S^      qbkryatipn/an^^  participatiph, 

^i>>;  ^^2y^  cpm^^  the  parent  .in 

(poup  rj^re^^^^  ^^meetirigs,,  and  -3)  the 
ite^er  gOin  into:>the/home  td-assisv 
.th|:j«rent^  iielp  their 

.  chUdfen  ac^m^^^^  skills  hecessaty 
(for  academic  achiey^ 


:   '        "     ?ufpp^«  of  the  study 

^The -purpose  ^y^th 
^  .MexicanrAmen  of  children 

enroll^  .ill;, p^^^  to  evaluate 

V    Sb^^  such  prpgraTii  had 

V  .  ^bi^3i5.^he)pjng.,p^  develop  posi- 
.r,   HtwV  .attitud^^^  the  school  and- 

^  -  .  J  the,  cumcujui^^  The  study  was  con- 
;ducted:.tp„  m  in 
c^rtsAi  attihi3es.6f  a  grpfi*^  of  bilingual 
^preschpoV  parents  ivh^  lan- 
'  [:]^^  fguage  ^wasiSpanish; 
r^-  '        The.  ^Si^iiishrspeaking  peoples  are 
t        .the  second  .largest;  m  gro^p  in 

5?/-:  ,  ih^ynited  con^ 
Z..cefitratipn..of  .this:^  in 
r  .  \_  .  4he..^st^^^^ 

L; ;  ,    ithaSlris^^c^^^^^  are  experiment- 

:  ;  :  ^  iing: -with^  jnany^  different  prpgrams 

/  >Which  .may  prove  to  be  hiore  effective 
&rrr.  :in:  ^ediicating.  ^the  Spanish-speaking; 
^'7.  ^r^  chiid^,  who  is  affected  riot  only  by  his 
frj     vMingy^iii^^^^^  the.same  dis- 

^    advantages  commori  tp  other  minority 
^        group;  children poverty,  ppor  physical 
r    ^iarid' m^^  segregaiion,  poor 

l_  ,  Jfiousing.  In  terms  of  school  success, 
;         the  great<^t:probiem  for  these  children 

•       isrthe  bilingual  environriient  in  their 
f         hom^  a  where 
:  " ;  ,use  of  both  Spanish  and  Eriglish  is 
f'  \    Usu^y.popr:  in^ 
I'  The-miajor  hypothesis- pf  this  study 

_  -  was  that  .positive  chariges  in  certairi 
;  ;  parerital  a^^^^^  Nvbuld  occur  during 
>  ;  .  ^  :the  period  pf  the  child's  enrollment  in 
Iv'  the  ^preschool:  (Enrollmerit  was  for 
^  one  semester  or  for  five  months.)  It 
V  -  was;;fiifther  hypothesized  that  more 
^     .  _  positive  attitu  would  ocair 

r   I     amprig.thp^  who  were  actively 

^^^vplyid  -in  the  preschool  pro^m 
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than  aifriprig  parents  who  were  not- acr 
tively  :irivplved^  Measurement  was  c^^ 
fined  to  parental  attitudes  of 
three  areas :  1 )  ihe  school  and  .the:  pr^^ 
school  ;  2)  discipline  ;:and  3)  specifics 
of :  early,  childhobd  growth  and  develpp- 
ment,  including,  ciiil d-r earirig  practice. 


Procedures: 
Data  were  collected  on  thirty?four 
parents  of  iour^yearrpid  children  en- 
rpiied  in  a  half  day  preschool  program 
in  thr€«  neighboring  tity  schools  where 
the  residents  were  predpminantly 
Mexican-American;  The  populatiph: 
studied  consisted  of  '  twenty-eight 
riipthe^s  and  six  fathers./Ail  but  three 
parents  were  of  Mexican  origin;,  fif- 
teen had  been  boni  in  Mexico 
ail  of  the  parents  were  repfesentatjve 
of  Ipw  incpriie,  substandard  housing, 
skilled  of  seniiskilied  occupatiqri,  lim- 
ited educatipn,  and  large  femilies; 
Near iy  ail  showed  a  strong  tendency  to 
ciirig;  tp  ;the  Mexiain  c^^ 
parent  group,  xv-as  evenly  divided  in  the 
pred6mu*aiit  use  of  Spanish  or  Em 
glish. 

The  basic  pattern  of  the  research; 
Avas  *  a  comparison  of  the  da^.  fj^V^  * 
sets  of  inteh'ie\ys.  *&ch:pare^^^  was  inr 
vited  by  his  "child's  teacher  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study.  A  prepared  gues^ 
riaire  vv^s  individually  aininistered  to 
each  parent  by  the  investigator  (luring 
the  opening  month  of.  the  pfeschpol 
class  (October  15^66) .  The  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed  during  the  last 
month  (January  1967). 

One-half  of  the  iritepiews  required' 
the  services  of  a  translator.  Interviews 
were  held  at  the  three  schools  in  all 
but  two  instances.  For  those  interviews 
the  investigator  went,  upon,  invitation, 
into  the  homes.  With  the  jKirents'  per- 
mission, all  but  five  interviews  were 
taped  in  the  hope  of  collecting  f  a  largejr 
amount  of  accurate  informatiori.  The 
parent  was  given  as  much  time  as  he 
or  she  needed  to  respond  to  each  ques- 
tion;  thus,  the  length  of  interview  var- 
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fed  ffrdm  one-half  to  a  full  hour  or 
..niorc;  ^ 

The;  questipimaire 
Revision;  aSd  refinemerit  of  the  in- 
tefyicw  followed  a  pre- 

'tcSihg  with-three:p^^^^  whose  chil- 
dren ?Iiad  been  in-  preschool  .during  the 
pfeyious  school  y^r;  arid  with  one 
non-Spjmish-s^^  in  the 

current  session;  The  questionnaire 
used  contained  three  sections.  The  first 
section  cqhsisted  of  eight  questions  re- 
iating  .to  home-school  relationships 
which  explprirf  parental  attitudes  to- 
Vrard^the  s^^  in  general,  arid  the 
i^reschodr  program,  iri  .particular.  The 
^parents  ;were  asked  to  tell  how  they 
felt  about  attending  parerit  meetings, 
:hpriic  visits  made  by  the  preschool 
tocher,  .parc^^  in  the 

r  classroom,  learriirigs  they  desired  for 
their  children,  arid  the  school  activities 
rp^rfonric^  by  the  child.  The  -  six  qiies- 
^tigns  in  thVs^qnd  section  dealt  with 
:  the  :paren tal  discipl inary  behaviors  as 
Well  .as  with  altitudes  tou'afd  discipli- 
luuy^  fr^atnient  of  the  child  by  school 
personnel.  The  third  and  largest  part 
—  {of-  the .  quest ionna i re  \yas  concerned 
^  wth-the  child'^^^  environment,  in- 
cluding, the  child-re^^  practices  of 
the  adufts_  iri  the  family.  Questions 
were  forinujated  to  discover  whether 
the  .home  \vas  making  adequate  provi- 
sion: for  the  child  to  receive  1)  lan- 
guage e.xperience  for  developing  the 
basic  skills  of  communication,  2)  sen- 
sory arid  motor  experiences  for  the  de- 
^  velopment  of  perceptual  discrimination 
and  conceptual  thinking,  3)  experi- 
.ences  which  promote  optimum  physical 
health  arid  niehtal  health  (good  self- 
concepts)^  4)  experiences  in  appro- 
priate interpersonal  relationships  with 
adults  and  peers,  and  5)  experiences 
which  promote  appropriate  depen- 
dence-independence patterns.  Because 
language  impoverishment  is  such  a 
critical  deficit  for  the  disadvantaged, 
bMnfi^al  child,  six  of  the  sixteen  ques- 
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tions  in  this  part  of:  the  questioririaire 
were  devoted  to  the  home  language  ex- 
periences.. These  questioris  covered  use 
of  English  and  Spariish  conversation  at 
meals/  attention  giveri  Xo  the  child's 
questions  arid  statements,  story  feadr 
ing,  and  television  viewing. 

Arialysis  of  data 

The  data  which  consisted  of:  the  two 
sets  of  responses. made  by  each  of:  the 
thirty-four  parents  were,  for  the  riiost 
part,^-^tegbrized  and  .quantified  by 
riieans  of  a  four-point  ratirig  scale.  For 
example,  the  resiwnse  to  the  .question, 
"How  do  you  feel  about  the  thirigs 
your  child  brings-home  that  he.pr  she 
lias  nlade  at  school?"  was  rated  1) 
very  favorable,  2)  favorable,  3)  not 
very  favorable,  of  4)  unfavorable. 

For  the  five  questions  which  could 
riot  be  categorized  in  this  mariner,  a  set 
of  appropriate  categories  \vas  set  up 
for  each  individual  quest iori;  An  exauri- 
ple  would  be,  "Wheri  ypu  tell  your 
child  tp  do  something,  whatido^ypii  dp 
if  he  does  not  obey  ?"  Categories  were: 
1)  Use  physical  puriishment,  2)  Scold 
or  threaten,  3)  Talk  or  reason  with, 
4)  Isolate  or  den3r  pHvileges^v^d  5). 
Does  not"  feel  child  is  disobedient. 

The  data  were  transcribed:  from  the 
tapes  to  charts.  All  transcribing  was 
done  solely  by  the  investigator.  Rating 
decisions! were  made  primarily  ori  the 
basis  oMFesponse  content.  Considera- 
tion was  also  given  to  the  vocabulary 
used  in  the  response,  to  the  respon- 
dent's voice  inflections,  and  to  the  in- 
terviewer's per  sonal  impressipns  of  the 
^^respondent.  Vocabulary  was  freqiieritly 
the  basis  for  choice  between  categories. 

For  purposes  of  comparison^  the 
total  population  was  divtcled  into  two 
groups:  Group  1,  the  Experimentai 
Group,  and  Group  2,  the  Control 
Group.  A  parent  was  placed  in  Group 
1  if  he  had  participated  in  the  pre* 
school  classroom  and  playyard  on  a 
regular  basis  of  once  a  week  or  once 
every  two  weeks,  and  if  he  had  also  atr 
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ttchdcd-the  majority  of  the  preschool 
5{»rent  meetings  .with>  the  teacher 
dM/opothtr  sch<wLpcrsonheK  Twen- 
ty-^one^mothers- a^^^  fathers  made 
>upy  the  Expermie 

'Eleven  parents,  seven  mothers  and 
four  fat^^^  did  not  meet;^the  cri- 

tcna:  for  Group  1^  were  placed  in 
Groiup  2.  It^.shquld.be  rioted  that  seven 
pf  the  pare^^^^  in  Group  2  \vere  iri- 
vcSved  in:the  "home  visits"  area  of  the 
^preschooU  prograiii  and  their  fesppn ses 
/at;the  fo^lo^y;rUp:iriterview  would  be  iii- 
Jucnccd  to^t^^  of  their  interac- 

Jiohs  with  the  t^^  at  the  times  of 
these  yisits.  One  mother  and  three  fa- 
thers '-in^Gfoup  2  were  never  at  home 
during  the  teacher's  home  visits,  due  to 
.wprkingVKours. 

Tables  were. established  for  the  total 
responses  to  the  two  sets  of  interviews; 
Tihe.  rcsik)nses  t^  all  questions  .were 
staTisticaliy  treated  by  the  chi-s_quare 
Vtest-JChe-.tabies,  w^  used  to  compare 
the  responses  niade  by  the  total  parent 
^grdupAdufirig  the  initial  interview  with 
the  responses  made  during  the  follow- 
up  intervie\y,  and.  to  compare  the  two 
sets  of  responses  for  the  Experimental 
^roUp/w'ith  , those  of  the  .  Control 
Group/  Level  of  significant  difference 
was  .05  or  less  for  all  comparisons 
made  {using  the  chi-square  test.  In  ad- 
ditipn,/the  data,  were  summarized  ac- 
cprding  to  percentages  of  parental  atti- 
tude chariges  in  a  positive  or  negative 
directipn,  or  if  no  change  occurred. 

Findings 

From  our  analysis  of  the  data,  the 
major  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  re- 
jected; This;hypothesis  stated  that  pos- 
itive changes  in  parental  attitudes 
would  occur  during  the  period  of  the 
child's  enrpllment  in  preschool.  Certain 
positive  changes  which  consisted  of 
•verbalizations Jabout  the  school  and  the 
.preschool  were  found  in  parental  re- 
sponses. Response  to  questions  about 
O   Id-rearing  practices  and  parental  be- 
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havior  .in  the  home,  ho\yever,  tended  .to 
be  negative. 

Since  the  only  positive  changes 
found  in  the  parents*  attitudes  jwere 
those  t6\>^rd  some  aspects  of  thc^ 
school  and  the  prekhool,  it  may/Jte, 
Avell  to  look  for  possible  reasons  for 
these  findings.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  responses,  of 
the  total  parent  population  to  the,  ques- 
tions in  Part  1  of  the  intemew  ques- 
tionnaire, 5*cA(?o/  and  Preschpgi^  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  inten^iew  were.riipre 
often  positive  than  negative.  This  fact 
suggests  a  gOTerally  good  feeling  tc^ 
ward  the  school  when  the  child  first 
entered.  Since  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ent responses  were  still  positive,'  or 
even  more  positive,  at  the  time  ^  of  the 
fbllpw-up  interview,  the  attempts  made 
by  the  school  to  establish  gopd^  rela- 
tionships with  the  horhe  seemed  to  be 
meeting  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
success.  There  was  also  a  grpu^^^^^ 
ency  for  the  parent  to.  change  hjs^^^ 
choice  to  the  question  of  what  he  of 
she  wanted  the  child  to  learn  in  the 
preschool  from  all  other  categories,  in- 
cluding English,  to  the  category  enti- 
tled "The  PreschopK  Cim-iculum." 
This  tendency  could  be  interpreted  ays 
a  growing  feeling  of  parental  satisfac- 
tion with  what  was  being  done  for 
their  preschool-age  children  by  the 
school. 

At  the  initial  interview,  the  respon- 
ses to  the  questions  dealing  with  attif 
tudes  toward  child-rearing  practices 
and  discipline'  were  generally  more 
negative  when  compared  with  respon- 
ses to  questions  concerned  with  feel- 
ings about  the  school  and  the  pre-, 
school.  This  finding  may  well  mean 
that  the  task  of  changing  parental  bef 
haviors  toward  their  children;  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  short  months.  This  would  seeni  :tp 
be  particularly  true  in  the  very  impor- 
tant areas  of  language  and  interper- 
sonal relationships.  The  majority  of 
parent  responses  for  questions  con- 


|j^l^tO&nj^i^  experiences 
^^^^:|pro^)a3  fell  into  the  "less 

^^^fjjpiysij^^  "negative''  cat^b- 

the  respon. 

t^tl^i'^aej.ito^  with  peer 

g^^f??fe&^nsh^^^  amount  of  in- 

p;?! *4lep^  the  child  within 

with 
sex  qiies- 

l^l^l^itwte  fechild.^ 

S'Ca&d^^  the 
|lK)rM;im  on 
child's  ^  school.  Responses 

ft^^  vSMJ^PH^^^^^^^^    i^^is  would 

'/  suggest  investigation  into 

^'Oth&  ^i^ys^^^^^^^^^  /parents  in 

^  'fcKsmging^^ 

jMorC'-^^^^  is  needed 

??>m^^^  of  ^  parent "  invdlye- 

r  %«it,in^^  (^ndmgs  of 

^  ^fiiis  jnit iM '  ygyc^  but  also  to 

' '{pr^ftfie :w^^  of  parent  ed- 

>  ^ticaBonfin  preschool 
h  iprggramsx^^  multiply- 
r  Ting^througho^^^ 

'       .  Recommendatp 
.  iRecpmmenda^^^      based  upon  the 
"  ^result s;^  o^^^^  the 
3^lowing:^»  - 

:1;  ^^hat:  ihe  iteac^^     home  visits  for  the 
:  "  -ptSfppsc  ;6f'^  individual 
\  :iristr^cti6n>be  contihu^^^  and-  even  ex- 
^,  rMndedafor  the  Mexican-American  .fam- 
X  "ilicsl;"  'rte  positive:;  attitudes  toward ^  the 
'4eacher^5'h6me^visits  .sugg«^^^       this  is 
•one;  way;  ^^^^^^^         only  build  stronger 
,      -homeTSChc^^  but  also  to 

dcmcmstiite  ..to  the  a  real  reason 

for.  making  a  change  in  some  of  their 
-child-rearing  behaviors. 
2;  That  actiye-ihvblvemait  of  the  preschool 
.parents  inV the  total  program  be  pursued 
\     for  ^  all  4  parents.  ^  Those  signi ficant ^  di ff er- 
chccsr  found  "between  the  Experimental 
Group'  parents  and  the  Control  Group 
,  ^jp^ents '.indicated  that  those  parents  who 
.were  actively  involved  gained-  a  better 
feeling  about  the  child's  attendance  of  the 
"  ;i)reschooI  class  "arid  more  positive  feelings 
;     about  the;things  brought  home  which  the 
'    /Md' -fed  accomplished       school.  A 
-   •  Itwderi^/tbward  .a  g         value  placed 
;  .  Apbh  -the i/preschobl  parent  meetings  by 
Jnc  .experimental  group  parents  than  by 
•  _  ^'^h?  '^^'l^fol  ^roup;parcnts  also  leiids  sup- 
?^rtf to  a ^  continued ^  effort  to  involve  th e 
O    'lij^  i"J?1-^  Preschool  program. 
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3.  That  the  program '  of  ^parent .  participation 
'be  .expanded  : into  the  kindergarten^  and 
.  perhaps  \thc  p>imai^  ^grades.  This  rec- 
ommendation, is  l»sed  uiMon  the  generally. 
:pbsitivc.  paTCTt  response  to.  questions. 
> about  thdr  feelings  joward  the  schbol; 
Since  some ,  degree  of<  succesj  >  irij  bui 
'home>scho6l  relationships  was  iiidicatcid, 
it  would':be  unfortunate  to'b  these,  be- 
ginnings to  libtter  ;^  understanding  of  the 
;schck)l  by,  the' parents. 

4:  That  -  exploration  be  conducted  {by  edtica- 
ors_  to]  gain  the  •  parents'  -interest  *  in  silter- 
natiye  ways  6f/child-r«iring  pra 
behavioral  patterns  in  tKe^"  ""Home., 
Changes  in . certain  home  ■  practices  jmight 
better/assist^thc  child  in  his  total  growth 
and  development  in  the  school  program. 

S,  That  studies  he  jriitiatcd^  1^ ,^ educators . 
into  ways  to  preserve  the  inteitiVc  behav- 
iors of  the  'Mexican-American  ^ parent ; 
i.e.,  the:^wirnith  and  affection  given  to  the; 
child,  and /  the  custom^y  family  unity,- 
while  at:the : same  trying)  ta  change  cer- 
tain of  his  behaviors. 


Cultural  Background  Study  in 

Reiatibn  to  Re^^^ 

Gatherine  & 
Washington  County,  Georgia,  Ar^  I. 
S.  Center 
.with 

XHARU)ixE.. j^^itUAMS,  and.  „Sxi5?i. 

University  pf  Georgia- 

Lydia  B.  Pool  and  Kathleen  M; 
Hodges 

Progress  Thirteen  Reading  Center 
Tennille,  Georgia 

recommendations  oiF  THE  Research 
Conference  oh  Education  and  Cultural 
Deprivation  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  June  8-12,  1964^  motivated, 
the  writer  and  her  colleagues  to  be- 
come more  cognizant  of  the  cultural 
background,  in  relation  to  reading.  aBil; 
ities,  of  children  in  grades  four 
through  seven  of  rural  central  Georgia: 
Although  cultural  studies  have  been 
made  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
educators  in^  thirteen  school  systems, 
responded  that  no  known  study  had 
ever  been  made  here.  Represehtatiyes 
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of  these  Jystems>  .agreed  ^  to  cooperate 
<wth,thie  ^iresearcHer^^  in  the  gathering 
.of(^<ia^^^^  ah  ob- 

^jective  0^^^  grant, 
ofia  Title  Stl  proposal 

The4jst^^^  estiga- 
\tion  Ayas.;to  study  the  ciJ^^^ 
.ground  .in  re^^^^  abilities, 
of  .  matched-  able\ahd  disabled 

-readers  of  this  rural  centrjU  Georgia 
,  area;  Tie  se^^  objective  was  to.  de- 
scnbejht  extent  arid.:variety  of  experi- 
ences pf  children  in  ^  grades  in 
ihis  sanie  geographical  area. 

The.  .liypjpth^^      oT  this  study  was 
that  Uie  able  atkl /disable    readers  did 
hot:  differ  in  tlieir  experiential  back- 
.gfounds  as  f^^^^         theV  cultural  en- 
^.  vif onniehts. 

:I)csigh  arid  procedure 
The  cultural  .survey  involved,  chil- 
dren and  ^uHijzed^  crossing 
'  present  .boundary  1  ine s  of  adm in  i st ra- 
tiye  units  in*  twelve  cbur/ties  and  one 
smairurbah  school  in  rural  cen- 

Ajj  Axfecriential  or  cultural  instru- 
ment entitled  "Experiences  Index" — a 
questionnaire  containing  134  items — 
\vas  designed  tby  the  writer  and  her 
colleagues  and  received  clearance  from 
the  u.s.  Office  of  Education  for  its  ad- 
.ministratioh. 

The    personnel    (in  participating 
counties  or  systems)  who  were  to  ad- 
.miriistef  the  cultural  survey  instni- 
:  merits  .met  together  to  learn  how  to 
explaih  the  directions.  The  administra- 
tors 5vere  to  read  aloud  the  purpose  of 
the.  instruriierit  in  order  to  solicit  the 
coopefatiou  of  the  students,  Appreci.v 
tiqh'  was  expressed  for  the  students* 
^time  and' efforts.  Honesty  or  freedom 
;or  expression  was  eiicouniged  by  not 
^asking  the   students   to   sign  their 
names.  The  instructor  read  orally  all 
of  the  Items  in  order  not  to  penalize 
^j'  '•isabled  reader^. 


The  stiidehts  were  asked  to  place  a^ 
check, hi*\rk  ph  the. blank  preceding  the 
item  to  indicate  a  yes  response.  An 
empty  blank  indicated  a  no  response. 
All  instruments  were  administered/the 
same  week'  in  May,  of  1967.. 

It  was  assumed  that  each  instructor 
gave  the  di rect i on s  equ  i valeritly ;  It  was 
also  assumed  that  each;  student  did  re- 
spond (either  positively  or  negatively)- 
to  each  item.  It  was  fuhher  assuriied^ 
that  t he  student s  ^  responded  trii  th  fu lly . 

From  the  population  (11,311;  chil- 
dren in  grades  foiir  thrpugh  seven 
from  schools  located  in  rural  central 
Georgia)  participating  in  the  educa- 
tional survey  iised  to.determirie  the  exr 
tent  of  reading  disabilities,  a  total-  of 
17f  students,  of  eighty-seven  matched^ 
pairs,  were  administered  the  "Experi^ 
ences  Index"  questionnaire.  The  total 
number  comprised  thirty- four  pairs  of 
Negro  students  and  iSfty-three  pairs  of 
white  students.  No  comparisons^  were 
made  between  races.  These  students 
had  been  matched  on  certain  charac- 
teristics by  data  processed  through  a 
computer  at  the  University  pf  .Georgia. 
Children  whpse  iQ^s  were  100  (-f^S. of 
—5)  and;  who  were^at  least ,t\yo^y_ears 
disabled  iri  reading  were  matched,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  with  one  -or  niofe 
students  of  the  same  county  or  system, 
race,  sex,  grade,  and  mental  ability, 
but  who  were  reading  at  or  above  the 
..expected  reading  levels.  A  formula  de- 
A'ised  by  Bond  and  Tinkef  (2)*  IQ 
times  the  number  of  years  in  school 
plus  one,  was  used  to  identify  expect^ 
ancy  levels. 

Although  every  effort  was  made  to 
avoid  sampling  biases  and  to  control 
the  administrations  of  tlie  directions 
for  the  questiomiaire,  there  were  sev- 
eral restrictions  which  might  have  af- 
fected the  value  of  the  study,  some  of 
which  are  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  sample  was  limited  to  a  small 
population. 

2.  The  experiences  were  measured 
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by?an  instniment  which  had  riot 
.iieen  stari^ardized.riqr  validated. 
.3.  Thii^^s^^^ 

suiirig  instiiim^^    had  ever  been 
.  4ised: 

4..  Stiff  riionbers  who  devised  the 
"Experiences  Index"  question- 
naire ;have;  since  recognized  ways 
to  improve  the  instrument. 

5.  Some:yaria  administenng 
sessions  might  have  affected  the 
children's  responses  arid  thus 
^haye  caused  an  administrator 
bias. 

The  statistical  techriique  eriiployed  in 
the  :attOTpt  to  ideriti  cultural  causes 
:of  reading  di^^^^  was  thie^  fourfold 
xontirigency  t^ble :  cKifsqu  are  .test,  com- 
;par irig:. able  and  disabled  readers  (3). 
,:E^ch  item  on  the  questionnaire  was 
examined  indiyid^^^  with  the  races 
treated:  seps^^  When  entries  in  a 
fourfoltf  tabte^^  sniall  (less  than 
fiye)i  Yates'  correction  for  continuity 
was  M 

The  chi-sqiiafe  distribution  provides 
a  method;  6^^^^  the  reliability 

.oWhe^  difference  ^^b^^  sets  of 

Srequericies^n^  actiiat  arid  orie  theo- 
retical. The^cHi-square  test  is  used  for 
detennining  whether  or  not  a  given  set 
of  frequencies  cpiild  be  obtained  by 
cHance  frphi.  a  hypothetically  deter- 
miried  set.  It.  is  important  to  know 
whether  these  proportions  merely  re- 
flect the  operations  of  chance,  or 
whether  their  appearance  probably  re- 
sults from  a  significant  controlling  fac- 
tor; 

The  riuli  hypothesis  assumes  that  an 
observed  estimate  reflects  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  chance  variation.  The  null 
hypothesis  would  assert  that  there  is 
no  rreal  difference  between  the  actual 
and  the  theoretical.  The  chi-square  test 
is  employed  in  order  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis,  arid  provides  a  method  for 
.com|MiHng,  the  observed  frequencies 
*witfh.  the  ^theoretical  frequencies  that 
mieht,be  expected.  In  order  to  deter- 
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mine?the  significance  of  the. chi-square 
obtairied,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  4he 
chi  square  feble.  Values  are  given  in 
levels  of  corifiderice.  Thus,  if  a  given 
'  chi-square  is  significant  at  the  fives  per- 
cent level  of  confidence,  such  a  wide 
divergence  between  expected  arid  obr 
served^  frequencies  would,  pf^  re- 
sult ironi  sampiirig  fluctuatioris  Jri  riot 
more  than  five  in  a  hundred  cases  by 
chari<^.  If  significant  at  the  orie  per- 
cerit  ley  eh  of  confidence,  the  divergence 
would  ^probably  result  from  sampiirig 
fliictations  iri  only  one  in  a  huridfeH. 
cases;by  charice.  For  this  study  the  .05 
level  of  corifiderice  was  used  for  reject- 
irig  the;  null  hypothesis.  Thus,  the  null 
hypothesis,  that  there  was  rio  real  dif- 
ference, .would  be  refuted  (1). 

Findings  of  the  study 
A  summary  of  the  items  where  s.igr 
nificant  chi-squafes  occur  is  fourid-iri 
Table  -1 .  At  the  ^5  perceritilevei  .oi  cori- 
fidence,  the  following  .eleveri_iteriis  re-, 
vealed  significant  differerices  bet\yeeri 
able  and  disabled  readers  of  the  Negro 
race ; 

1.  In  item  A:6  more  able^  than  disabled 
readers,  have  :more  than  one  ^ car  iti  Itiie 
family. 

2.  In  item  C:6  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  like  to  read  poetry.  , 

3.  In  item  D:4  more 'able?  than  disabled 
readers  have  received  money_>for  work- 
ing. ^  *  ^  '  — 

4.  In  item  E:4  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  feel  close  to  their  friends. 

5.  In  item  F:6  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  fathers  who  work. 

6.  In  item  F:7  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  mothers  who  work  away 
from  home. 

7.  In  item  1:17  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  get  a  daily  newspaper  other  than 
the  local  paper. 

8.  In  item  1 :21  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  a  set  of  encyclopedias  in 
the  home. 

9.  In  item  J:l  more^able  than  disabled 
readers,  have  taken  a  trip  on  a  bus  other 
than  a  school  bus. 

10.  In  item  K:7  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  been  to  a  county  fair. 

11.  In  item  K:21  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  ridden  in  an  elevator. 

At  the  one  percent  level  of  confi- 
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:Sm^^    of  Items  Where  Significant  Chi-Squares  Occur 

Relationship 
Negro  \Whitc, 


rE:4 

e:8 

y:6 


■X:5:  5 Do  you  Have  6hly>  one  car  ih  the  family? 
A  :6/    Do  you  have  tmore  than  one  car  in  the  family  ? 
:D6,yqu;havc  yoiii:  own  room? 
;Dq  jrbu  liltt  to  read  p^ 

you  fcceiyc  money  foKworkihg? 
iDo  you  feel  cl w^'  to  yoiirtfriends  ^ 
TOyc  you  parcnts^who  visit  yoiif,  classroom  ? 
;D6  you  lave  paren    who  attend  P.T. A.  ? 
jDob-your  fatherlw^^ 
vr:Z._iDocs^:you^^  mother  ^work;a»Ar3^^        home  ? 
g:2::  .:Have;ydi  bcSi  hiking  through  the  woods  and  hills? 
:g  :12;  ^Do^j^cw'play  a  musiai^ 
.  1 :9i  Ha^vcjyou  been  to  a  music  recital  ? 

i:16;  jDo you  gctrVJpcarncwspaiwr^   ^ 

:Do  you  get  a  daily  newspaper  other.than  your  local  paper? 
i:2l   Do  you  have  a  set  of  encyclopedias  in  your  home? 
^•^^    Havc"3r(w:takeri a  tfip.o  a  bus?  (other  than  a  school  bus) 
^Havc.^yw  tekdfi  a^t^       a  train? 
'Haye^ycw  bceh  to  inore  than  one  town  to  do  shopping? 
: Hay^c}ybu  bc«i  to  a  couhtyjfair  ? 
'Ha%:  you  been  in  a  building  higher  than  eight  stories? 
Have^you  ridden  in  an  ele^^tbr  ? 

responses  of  able  reiders  are  less  than  "yes**  responses  of  disabled  readers. 
;*  Yes.  responses  of  able  readers  are  greaterthan  "yes"  responses  of, disabled  readers.. 


k:6 

;k:7 
k:ll 
k:2l: 


A>D** 

A>  b 
A>D 

-A  >  b 


A>b 
A>  D 

A>b 


A>D 
A  >  b 
A  >  D 

A>D 
A>  D 

A>  D 


A-^D* 

A;^b» 


A  >  b 

A>b 


A>b 

A  >  D 
A>D 


AC>;b 
A  >  b 


^dehceT  thlr  'fe^^  three  items  re- 

y^Yed  .signifi^  diflferences  between 
;abie;ahd"d!sable^^  the  Negro 

race :. 

1.  In  item. /G:2  more  able  than  disabled 
—  — readers-ihave  becn>  hiking  through  the 

-u  woods  and  hills.T-  ^ 

2. ' JnJ  item  G:12  able  than  disabled 

readers  play:  a  musical  instrument  (piano 
or^band  instrument) ; 
.3..  In  item  \K  :6"  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  been  to  more  than  one  town 
to  do  shoppingr 

At  the  five  percent  level  of  confi- 
dence, the  following  seven  items  re- 
vealed significant  differences  between 
able 4and_  disabled,  readers  of  the  white 
race: 

1.  In  item  A:5  more  disabled  than  able 
readers  have.phly^one  car  in  the  family. 

2.  Jn  -item  B  :3  more  disabled  than  able 
.  -riders  have  their  own  room. 

3.  In'  itah  E:8^  more  able  than  disabled 
ri^dcrs  have  parents  who  attended  p.t.a. 

.  ;  meetings^ 

41  In  item  1 :9, more  able  than  disabled  read- 
.  ers  have  been  to  a  miisic  recital; 
S.  In  item  i  :17  more  able  than  disabled  read* 
ers  get  a  daily  newspaper  other  than  the 
.    local  pajjScr. 

{6:  Jii  itcm^J  :2  more  able  than  disabled  read- 
have.takeh  a  trip  on  a  train. 


7.  In  item  K:ll  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  have  been,  in  a  building  higher 
than  eight  stories. 

At  the  one  percent  leyel  of  confi- 
dence, the  following  two  !tems;fevieaJed: 
significant  differences^  ^betweeh_able„ 
arid  disabled  ;readef is  of  the -  wHite  facer 

1.  In  item  E:7  niore  able.  than,  disabled, 
readers  have  parents  who  visit  -their, 
classrooms. 

2.  In  item  1:16  more  able  than  disabled 
readers  get  a  local  newspaperi 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  item 
1:17  (Do  you  get  a  daily  newspaper 
other  than  your  local  paper?)  was  sigr 
nificant  at  the  5  percent  level  of  confi- 
dence for  both  races. 

On  the  remaining  items  of  theJques-.. 
tionnaire    no    significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  able  arid  dis- 
abled readers. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
learn  more  about  characteristic  experi- 
ences of  children  of  this  rural  central 
Georgia  area  and  to  use  the  acquired 
data  to  compare  experiences  of  able 
and  disabled  readers. 

Of  the  134  items  used  on  the  "Expe- 
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]f76}    .  Reading  ANi 

fierices  Index''  queslionhaire,  only 
rtwehtyTtwo-^tenis  as  .reported  revealed 
csjgnjficant  differences.  These  data  are 
•iJptVto  n^ean  that  be- 

>:^usc-4vsttid^^^  a-  particular 

?cx]i>^nerice/  he^  c^^^  iriimediately  be 
rclassifie^^^^  able  or  disabled  reader. 
.Fo^^exah^^  an  encyclopedia 

tin^the- home  dots  not  irisiii-e  or  denote 
4hati^ali^he  :cpd  that  home  aje 
abWr^ders;  Qw^^^^  ah  encyclopedia, 
howev^i-i  xouid  reflect  a  positive  atti- 
tude  of  ^theti^rents  tow^  educational 
.aspirations,  aiid^^  interest  in  provid- 
ing, readily  avaiiable  reference  ma- 
;tefials; 

The/respbnses  of  the  items  on  which 
;the^grai^s^d^  should  not  be  said 
to  ^identify  an  able  or  disabled  reader. 
An^  approach  was  used  to  identify 
some  concrete  expe^^^^  see  if 

ihese  experiences  of  able  and  disabled 
Tinders  differed;  This  approach  (to  ex- 
A^Sf  >^?sponses)  was  used  to  reflect 
ehvirprimentai  arid  motivational  situa- 
tions that  would  establish  an  experien- 
tial/background  conducive  to  building 
.readiness,  for  reading.  Reading  is  a 
-^complex-  -'accompHshnient ;  therefore, 
c^uti6n:must  be  used  in  drawing  cori- 
ciusipns  and  making  generalizations. 

Were  experiences  of  able  readers 
less  limited  1  than  those  of  disabled 
riders?  According  to  this  cultural 
siiryey  of  children  in  grades  four 
through  seven  in  this  rural  central 
Georgia  area,  Negro  able  readers  have 
more  than  one  car  in  the  family.  One 
immediately  detects  a  socioeconomic* 
factor. 

The  Negro  able  readers  had  been  to 
more  than  one  town  to  do  shopping. 
They  received  a  daily  newspaper  other 
than  the  local  paper,  and  more  had  a 
set  of  encycloi)edias  in  the  home.  More 
Negro  able  readers  than  disabled  read- 
ers-had been  to  a  county  fair  and  had 
taken  a  trip  on  a  bus  other  than  a 
schooL^bus.  More  of  this  group  could 
play  some  musical  instrument  and 
O   id  ip  read  poetry. 


Realism 

The  data  imply  that  the  families  of 
more  Negro  able  readers  have  :highef 
incomes.  The  data  revealed,  that  more 
students  of  this  group  had  received 
money  for  working  and  had  ^parents 
(both  father  and.mother)  who  worked 
for  earnings.  There  could  be  many  rea7 
sons  for  these  facts.  The  writer  will 
not  comment  on  these  data.  Further 
researches  needed. 

The  data  disclosed  that  newspapers 
and  encyclopedias  had  been  provided' 
to  make  available  materials  for  read- 
ing. These  responses,  reflect  a  parental 
positive  attitude  toward  learning  and 
keeping  informed  on  current  affairs. 
They  also  denote  a  striving  for  middle 
class  values. 

Trips  taken  on  a  bus  (other  than  a 
school  bus)  and  trips  taken  to  a  county 
fair  could  provide  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ences for  observation  and  conversation. 
These  trips  could  provide  an  experien- 
tial background  conducive  to  reading. 

Liking  to  read  poetry  denotes  ah  ap- 
preciation of  rhythm  and  sounds  of 
words.  Enjoying  poetry  is  a  forward 
step  in  the  area  of  creativity. 

Playing  a  musical  ijistmrnent  re^ 
quires  intelligence,  an  ability  to  con- 
centrate, and  an  esthetic  quality.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  more  Negro 
able  readers  could  play  some  musical 
instrument. 

Riding  an  elevator  means  that  these 
Negro  able  readers  had  to  have  gone 
to  a  town  (possibly  to  a  hospital)  or  to 
a  city  (possibly  Macon,  Augusta,  or 
Atlanta)  where  elevators  are  used. 
This  response  might  display  a  willing- 
ness of  parents  to  provide  varied  expe- 
riences. 

Feeling  close  to  friends  is  a  success- 
ful social  attribute.  It  enhances  the 
self-concept  of  the  child.  A  section  of 
this  report  is  devoted  to  an  adjustment 
study  of  these  same  students. 

Hiking  in  rural  Georgia  is  equally 
accessible  to  all  children.  Since  there 
was  a  significant  difference  between 
Negro  able  and  disabled  readers,  the 


? :  -W^^      wiil;^  stete  .tjiat  this  experience 

<|r  S  0^1d^a^  for  rapprect- 


adon^ofCna^^^^^^^^ 
i?;^:.:  -        tHara^^         of  the  members  of 
-  \-  ,.^tKe'.:"*'N^  has-  been  their 

-  ^J^yJ^^il  fl^^litje^  area— 
:fplk  -^ngf,  spirituals,  rhythm  bands, 
ana;&n^^^^^^ 

iip^irtlkt^^  the  fading  of  .poetry 
ifoR^N^ro  able^^ 

'  IBase^  evidence  on  Negro 

^WdentS; ;|)^^  study^  the 

accepted  for  the 
;  femainin^^^^  pf  the  Experiences 

^  rlndexique^^        i re . 
T\  'WjIIi?^  e^peri^^^^      of  white  able 
:  rea^  of  white 

■    yjSisabjed  reader^    Accprdirig  to  the 
r  fnqre  able  than,  dis- 

:     abledj  reade   '  have  parents  who  attend 
r:?TiiCm^  visit  their  class- 

,    Irppihs.  These  responses  denote  that 
Kjv^^  atH.udcs 
'    toward  the  scha)^^^^^  inter- 
:  J  est  in  meetjng  their  children's  teachers 
;     'or  m  wahiirig.tp       the  environment 
t%  classf^  personal  ih- 

V  /^I^lL^^Hjihei^  chiidfeh's  educational 
;gr6wth.  These  parents  usually  cppper- 
%5T:3^eJ  with  the  teacher  and  the  total 
r  §^hpol  program  might  serve  on 

^Committees  of  the  pta  of  a  regular 
"  schpolp'r^^^ 

:  .  able  than  disabled  readers 

;    >\nav^e  {acce^^^         daily  newspaper  as 
well  as.,a  ;ipc^^^  The  presence  of 

ne\ysp_ape^^^  an  interest  in  ait- 

rent  happenings  which  require  some 
Reading  *to   obtain  this  information. 
\    Seeing.a.parent  read  with  pleasure  or 
'concern  often,  arouses  the  curiosity  of  a 
cKild,  motivatirig.the  youngster  to  want 
;     fp  learn  to  read.  Sometimes  the  ele- 
\    .  rnent  pfminiicfy  enters  the  <;cene. 
\  ,  ^  More  able  than  disabled  readers 
;     have  been-  to  a  nui^^^  recital.  These 
,  /  feqK)nses  Jp  riot  necessarily  imply  a 
,  jhigher.   income    for    these  families. 
^   ":Jlusic  fe^^^^^  area  are  free,  are 

scmetimes  held  during  school  hours, 
'^q'  fe:»sometimes  held  at  night  in  the 


spring,  season.  These  responses  .do 
dicate  an  interest  by  tfi^se  (parents  iii^ 
the  school  Iprpgram  and  t^ 
cuiar  activities;  as  being  important  to 
the;child:in:his>btalgfow^^^ 

More  whiter  able  readers  than;  white 
disabled  readers  hadrtuken:,a  tnp  bri. 
train  and  hadibeen  in*  a;bu^^ 
than   eight  .stories.   These  students 
would- have  had !  toihaye  gone  tp/so^^ 
city  for  the  laUef  experience. 

It  is ;;intefestirig  to  note  that  more 
disabled  than  able  readers  ha^^^^  only 
one.  carih  the  fam  iiy. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  thatmore  dis-<^^ 
ablied.  than ^aWe  readers  ha^^  theif;;p\vn  . 
room.  'Gould"  it  have  been  that:  ali  stu- 
dents did  npt  have  the  same  perception, 
of  * 'Own  room"  ?  Gould  it\be  that  stUT* 
dents  participatirig  ^n  this  survey  who 
do  have  their  own  fpoms/eithe^^^ 
poor  study  habits  or  liaye  iniateriali^ 
objects  that  compete  wfth  readin^vmar  , 
terials  for  attenti6n'?\Gould  their  own 
rooms  be  used  for  gang  sessjpns,  day5 
dreaming,  TV  viewing,  of  other  activi- 
ties other  than  feading  or  studying? 
Tlie  writer  hesitates  tp.drawianyjihfer-. 

ences^froni.  these^resp6nses;_._.__^.   _ 

Based  on  the  responses  bLwHite.stii 
dents  presented  in,  this  study,. the. huU 
hypothesis  \vas  accepted;^  for  ;the!  re-* 
mainirig  items  of  the  Experiences-in- 
dex questipnhaife. 

Procedure  for  second  objective 

The  second,  objective  of  this  study 
was  to  describe  the  extent  and  yafiety 
of  experiences  of  children  in  grades 
four  through  seven  in  niral  central 
Georgia.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  in- 
strument was  administered  to  the.  ma- 
jority of  children  (in  grades  fpiif 
through  seven)  in  three  typical  niral 
Georgia  schools.  In  one  school  ^vhich, 
although'  integrated;  is  pfedpminantly 
composed  of  white  students,. all  of  the- 
students  ir  these  grades  were  given  the. 
questionnaires.  All  students  enrolled 
in  the  other  two  schools  wefe  Negrp^ 
AH  students  (in  grades  four  through. 
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vfstyjen)^were^  pne  of  these, 

- i^H^U-^W  director  drew 
^raSdomly^the^^ 

y  '>:dmU%ons^*tfe  Caution 

V  Vwa^Tu^io  a^^  a:conscious:seIecti6n 
:  pfi  p^i^^^    iindWiduals.   From  thie 

\  :.t6td=;g^  ^" 

t  rti)ri4nt "Pff  tBe  nit ib  bf  the  xace s  used . 
^    !th^ 'conipa^^^^^    study  of  experiences 

'      ctfcnhpres  du^^^  of  19671  The 

.  f-  assumptions, 
!     /^d^^cstn^^^  to  this  portion  of 

. , :  ithei  s^dy.  as^enumera^^    in  the  coiti- 
fjparatiyCjstu 

^^-tt-      .Findings  concerning  population 
,      "  ^sampling 
■  ^  ^       A* general; stimniary  of  "y^s''  respon-r 
;  ,  ses^Yhi^'  totsJed  25  percent 

:      of  kiglroUp  bf:m^^^  percent  of 

:^f'gfoup:^was.m^^      This  general  de- 
, :  .  "^,scn^^      summaiy  which  follows  does 
^libt  1^^^^^  same  students  al- 

ways^cpm  percent  group  or 

^tke:25^perc 
Jl,_.^3t^isJntere  note  that  more 

/    .th2m;75^I)efc^^  students  had 

^thevfbllowirig,^  seifs,  rp- 

dios,.  records,  record  players,  electric- 
ity,, tools  to  use  at  home,  games,  books 
:of  their  owri^.a  place  outdoors  to.  play 
.      at;h6me,  toys,  pets,  and  bicycles.  More 
than  75  .percent  responded  that  they 
like  to  do  the  following:  make  their 
pWh  pictures^  build  things  with  their 
hands,  read, .listen  to  music,  take  part 
in  sports,  go  to  school,  pretend,  and 
collect -things.  The  same  percentage  of 
students  reported  that  they  received 
money  ior  working,  had  regular  duties 
at  Kome,  had  some  free  time  to  play, 
and  selected  fheif  own  books.  Most  of 
-  nhe    approximated    sample  receive 
^    ihoiiey^or  working  and  save  some  of 
it.  They  have  regular  duties  at  home. 
'       Mo^t  of  them  attend  church.  Their 
rcs^nses:fe^  feel  close  to 

Q   ir  friends  and  family.  Both  of  their 


parents  are  living  and.  their  fathers 
work;  They:  dh  swim,  have  been  to  a: 
park,. have  been  fishing,  and  haye^ been 
oh  a  hike.  They  have' had  a>party  fo^ 
their  friends;  They  have  read  to^ some- 
one aiidfhave  read  a  book  :(other  than, 
a  sdibol  book)  recently.  They  have,  a 
dictionary  at  hpme..They  hayevbee^^  in 
a  .school  play;  They;  Have  been  to  a 
movie  arid  to  a  county  fair.  They  have 
ridden  in  an^ejeyator,  eaten  in  a  cafe, 
ai  d  visited  relatives  or  shopped  in 
towiis  other  than  the  town  nearest 
therii,  They  have  had  a  ^rden  at 
home. 

Less  than  ,25  percent  6i  the  Negro 
children  of  the  approximated  sample; 
have  an  inside  bathroom,  piey.'haye 
changed  schools  more  than  once;  Their 
responses  reveal  that  less  ^Han  25,p^^ 
cent  of  them  attended  kindergarten^ or 
a  summer  camp  or  have ms^  a^piiblic 
jibrary.  They  have  not  had  Fheir  tee^^ 
eyes,  or  ears  checked;  in^      Vast  year, 
They  do  not  receive  magazines  regu- 
larly nor  do  they  have  ericyclopedms^ 
their  homes.  They  have  not  visited  a 
museum  nor  attended  musical  f^jtais^^ 
or  concerts.  They  have  not  been  toj^ 
zoov  a  state  fair,  a  circus, /the  riffiun-^ 
tains,  or  the  ocean. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
proximated sample  have  changed' 
schools  more  than  once.  These  few 
have  had  dancing  lessons.  The sie  have 
heard  a  symphony  orchestra  concert, 
been  to  an  ice  show,  seen  a  ballet, 
heard  an  opera,  and  visited  a  planetar- 
ium. They  have  visitci  a  world's  fair, 
the  national  capital,  or  have  been  put 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
compare  experiences  of  the  two  races, 
it  IS  interesting  to  note  that  in  twenty- 
three  items,  the  extremely  high  or  low 
percentage  of  one  race  affected  the  per- 
centage for  the  total  responses  of  both 

races,  * 
Conclusioti 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that 
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itms  fcflcdm^^^^  coriccni  arid 

;^  akeptmic^^^^^  in  his  criviron- 

.  ;4w«n^^^^  iiwrcnts^jpositiyc  .attitufdcs  to- 
ward  the  opportunities 
'|or<i&«itm  fac- 
:  tprs^a^c,:rajp^^ 

-  <datipit^  for:  establishing  motivation  - iFor; 
^tehdii^^  ^building  reading 
r<awliricss,.^a^^^  cfiSitirig  a  desire  to 
r^:      !  ' 

MafiX^itOTs:d^^^^^ 
It^Uny^^  disabled;  readers, 

'^possibly; 

;liying,-(C^^  It  sccnis 

tlmtrthcjso^^^ 

(these.  cHildf erirlivc  is  ^  becoming  more 

l"lTWMhogcriizc^  arid,  :in  general,  nriost 
of^the'Childfc^^  ex- 
periences enumerated  on  the  Experi- 

xpccs.Iridci^^^ 

-Any  u|c;  of  gcrieralizations  -  and  pre- 

<dictions^  these  data  should  be  lim- 
it«I!tOja/s^p^  simi- 

i^Kr^P  iKpsc  used  herciri. 
_    The  writer  would  like  to  make  the 

^following  statements  in  a  summary 

/cpndusidn^^ 

^  : -il ,  The; items.- used  did '  not  reflect ,  great 

—  ^     differences  between  «i>!*Tiences  of 

able  arid  disabled  readers. 
2.  ^Vhefever  significant  differences  did 
occiir,  items;  reflecting  positive  atti- 
tudes of ;  parents-  toward  the  school 
:^d  the  child's  .  educational  growth 
seemed  to;  iridi«te  expcriehtial  back- 
grounds conducive  to  establishing  a 
„  r«idincss  for  reading. 
3.,  Travel  biiilds  up  language  experi- 
ences. Those -itcr.is  implying  travel 
^could:  possibly  denote  parents*  inter- 
est for  giving  their  children  attention 
arid  placing  value  on  motivational 
.  _  .  vfactors."^  : 

'4.  Responses  irom:  the  two  races  were 
hcycr  compared  in  this  study. 
More  rcscaith  is  definitely  needed  in 
the  area  of  experiential  backgrounds 
as/relatcd  to  cultural  environments  of 
Ichildrenl 
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Reading  Ability,  and  Rank  in 

HighSAoolG 

Joseph  R^.MAtLAW) 
Ansqnia,  Cohhwticut,  Schwls 

PAREnW  OF  TODAYS  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  CHIU)R£N  have  inany.^^.c6jdfct- 
cefris  about  the  eduCTtipn  ofJheir  chil- 
dren. Probably  the  most  insistent  c^^ 
cerri  is  relat^  to  reading  insti^ 
and  the  reading  achicvianeht 
by  these  children  in  the  elttncntarjr 
school.  .     .  .    -  - 

Parents  of  high  sch66j:^tudchts  also 
are  concerned  about  education.  Herc^ 
the  insistence  is  oh  preparation  for  col- 
lege, and  cspccialiy  onVquaIifi(atioh.  f 
admission  to  college.  Iritctii^  competi^^ 
tioh  for  available :  places  ^  in  college  ex- 
ists in  most  high  sdipols  -today. 
Indeed,  parents  of  much  younger  chil- 
dren are  beginning  to  exhibit  concern 
about  college  eriirance,  as  th^  cdnsid- 
er  the  increasing  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates  and  envision  even 
greater  competition  for  admission  to. 
college. 

Public  school  administrators,  respon- 
sible for  satisfying  the  demahik  or 
for  quieting  the  fears  of  those  coiir 
cerried  parents,  must  consider  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  chief  areas  of, 
concern. 

This  study  proposed  to  use  iniFprnia- 
tioh  generally  available  about  .most 
pupils  to  determine  whether  any  rela- 
tionship exists  between  reading  abili^ 
as  measured  by  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  high, 
school  program  and  qualifying  for  col- 
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ijlq^:;admjsswn;^  of  rank  in 

clftss^t  graduation;. 

^  Sticinso^         and  Fleischer  (2) 

.  -agrc^  fl^^^  the  most  im-^ 

portant^siri^c^^m^^^  selection  of 

studjwts^for-  cblicgc.  For  many  years 
We;hkye  equated  r#ding:abilj  with 
potditW  for  success  in  academ  sub- 
>jact$  in  seccmdary  schoo^^  Homogene- 
iws:6rg^^  .guid- 

'  ama  m  cw  scl^itiori,  and  pupil  as- 
sigmiM^^  school  students, 

arc  nmy  tOTes ;bd^  the  pupiKs 
ire^ding  .abfl^  indicated  by  his 
fioift^"  on  standardized  achievement 
tei^.  :RpbinW^ 

Jicrtpnnan^  sine  qua  non  for 

the  vaJida^^^^    of  remedial  courses.  Yet, 

'tlWIc  Jprpgxir^^^  empirical  in  nature. 
Fr^j^tM:  studies^  with  conflicting 
re^tel  have  been  made^  of  individual 
iiSbj^d^mlitter-arc^^^  :  specific  read- 
iiig  dcijls.  Nowhere  have  we  found  any 
((widcwcc  for  ass^  a  positive  re- 
lationship between  total  high  school 
dchicvment,  as  mdisurei  by  rank  in 
class  at  graduation,  and  indicated  fead- 
afiility  at  ent^^^^    to  high  school: 

Research  design 

A  fcpresentative  sample  of  761  re- 
cent graduates  of  four  year  public  high 
khopls-irt  Connecticut  was  found,  uti- 
lizing factors  of  variation  in  size  of 
.school,  expenditure  per  pupil,  and  g^o- 
.  graphic  distribution.  Information  was 
tabulated  for  all  g^  concerning 
size  of  school,  expenditure  classifica- 
tion,.sex,  actual  rank  and  qnartile  rank 
in  dass;  arid  reading  test  (or  stibtest) 
percentile. 

Graduates  were  classified  as  low 
^ability  readers  below  the  40th  {^rcen- 
tile  on  the  standardized  achievement 
*test  and  a^  high  ability  readers  above 
:the  7()th  IMCTO^^       These  arbitrary 
'limits  wcrc;based  on  the  findings  that 
sucK  lev-cls  represented  approximately 
orii  funryjKir  difference  m  grade  equiv- 
^  jt  bdow  and  above  the  actual  grade 
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placement  at  the  time  of  testing,  or 
wherc^  standard  scores  were  indicatedi 
approxiriiatcd  two  and,one  half  units 
of  tiie/  standard  error  of  measiireincrit 
below  and  above  the  mean,  indicating  a 
significant  difference  from  the  mean  at 
each  level. 

The  data  were  then  transferred  to 
iBM.punch  cards  arid  collated  by  ma* 
chine  on  print-out  sheets. 

Chi-squarc  yalucs.were  calcula^  , 
distributions  for  the  data  in  4.x.  3  ta- 
bles for  each  school  as  well  as  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  for  graduates  of  large 
schools  and  of  small  schools,  and  on 
the  basis  of  expenditure  per  pupil,  A 
coefficient  of  correlation  was  sJso  calcu- 
lated for  the  total  sample  of  761  gradu- 
ates; 

The  riull  hypothesis  was  assuriied 
that  there  is  no  relatioriship  between 
readirig,ability;and  rank  in  class.  From 
the  observed  frequencies  of  quartile 
rank  iri  class  for  graduates  in  each  of 
the  reading  ability  groups,  tliwcti^l, 
or  expected  frequencies  >yerc  calcu- 
lated, the  measure  of  the  differences 
between  observed  frequencies  and 
those  expected  on  the  basis^of  indepen- 
deiice  assumed  by  the  null  hypothesis 
was  the  chi-sqiiare  value. 

Findings 

The  clii-square  value  required  to  re- 
ject the  null  hypothesis,  and  thus  es- 
tablish a  significant  relationsliip  be- 
tween reading  ability  and  rank  in  class 
at  the  .001  level  of  confidence,  was 
22.46. 

The  chi-square  value  for  the  entire 
sample  of  761  graduates  was  139.81, 
indicating  a  significant  relationship. 

Tb.e  chi-square  values  for  girls  and 
for  boys  were  101.71  and  54.82  respec- 
tively, both  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Ou-square  values  for  small  schools 
were  39.24  and  58.86.  and  for  the  pop^ 
ulation  of  the  combined  small  schools 
was  92.61.  All  were  significant  at  the 
.OOllevel. 

For  the  large  school  population, 
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chi-^square  values  of  54.63  and  41.04 
were  foiindi  with  the  value  for  the 
combined  large  schcwls  at  (5822.  All 
were  significant  at  tlie  .001  level 

Chirsquafc  values  of  81.95  and 
122.46  were  found  for  the  high  and 
low  expenditure  units,  respectively, 
;^lk>th  significant  at  the  .OOl  level. 

implications 

While  other  factors  influence  final 
:rank  imdass  as  noted  by  the  range  of 
values  for  cfii-square  obtained  from 
yaripus  groupings  of  parts  of  the  data, 

•  the  evidence  indicated  that  those  who 
entered  high  school  with  higher  than 
average  reading  ability  tended  to  rank 
higher  in  the  graduating  class.  Those 
who:i>egah  high,  school  as  poor  readers 
seldom  achieved  high ,  rank  at  gradua- 

^  tiqn.. 

It  was:notcd  that  50  percent  of  the 
^graduates,  were  included  in  the  high 
^W'ity  gtpupin  readin  ability,  31:per- 
ccnt  were  of  average  ability,  and  only 
19  percent  rated  Jow  in  reading  ability. 
The  variation  from  the  normal  distri- 
l)Utioh  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
number  of  factors  including  the  tend- 
-  cncy  of  poorer  readers  to  become  drop- 
puts  as  reported  by  Pcnty  (i)  in  her 
study. 

Forty  percent  of  the  high  ability 
residers  attained  tlic  top  quartile  in 
class  rank  and  an  additional  28  percent 
ranked  in  the  top  half  of  the  class. 
Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  good  readers 
ranked  above  the  50th  percentile. 

Only  19  percent  of  the  graduates  en- 
tered high  school  with  low  reading 
ability,  yet  49  percent  of  those  ranked 
in  the  lowest  quartile  in  rank,  with 
only  3  i)er(:cnt  attaining  the  top  quar- 
tile. - 

Nearly  78  ^percent  of  the  graduates 
who  ranked  in  the  top  quartile  were 
higii  ability  readers,  although  only  half 
of  the  graduates  were  classified  in  that 
ability  group.  Only  2  percent  of  the 
students.graduating  in  the  top  quartile 
invtank  were  poor  readers  on  entering 
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high  school.  Poor  readers  constittited 
more  than  38  percent  of  the  Ipwest 
quartile  rank  in  class,  although  they 
represented  only  19  percent  of  the 
sample. 

One  of  every  three  of  the  good  read- 
ers in  the  sample  fell  into  the  lower 
lialf  of  the  class  in  rank,  and  one  in 
eiglit  dropped  to  the  lowest  quarter. 
Despite  the  tendency  of  good  readers 
to  rank  high;  in  class  at  graduation,  a 
considerable  number  of  good  readers 
fall  off  rathersharply.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  largest  school  in  the 
sample  reported  73  percent  of  its 
graduates  as  good  readers,  of  whom  15 
percent  fell  to  the  lowest  quartije  in 
rank.  When  the  data  from  thislT^hopl 
were;eliminated,  only  one  good  reader 
in  four  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the 
class,  and  only  one  in  twelve  to  the 
bottom  quartile. 

The  observation  tliat  this  school  still 
showed  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween reading  ability  and  rank  in  class 
serves  to  emphasize  the  rejection  of 
the  null  hypothesis.  The  difference  in 
chi-square  values  for  the  total  sjunple 
(139.81)  arid  for  the  other  three 
schools  combined  (-115.84)  was  a 
minor  one. 

Sex  differences 

While  the  relationship  between  read- 
ing ability  and  rank  in  class  was  found 
to  be  significant  for  both  sexes,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  chi- 
square  values  obtained  for  nearly 
equal  members  of  each  sex.  Girls  made 
up  49  percent  of  the  total  group  stud- 
ied, and  the  distribution  of  reading 
ability  M-as  the  same  for  boys  and  girls, 
yet  61  percent  of  the  group  in  the  top 
percentile  were  girls. 

One  of  ever}'  eight  girls  fell  to  the 
lowest  quartile  in  rank,  but  one  boy  in 
three  fell  to  tliat  level,  even  though 
half  the  boys  were  high  ability  readers. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  boys  who  were 
poor  readers  finished  In  tihe  lowe^ 
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quartile  and  only  IS  percent  attained 
the  upper  half  of  class  ranking.  Of  the 
girls  who  were  poor  readers,  one  in 
'four  reached  upper-half  ranking,  and 
one  in  three  ranked  in  the  lowest  quar- 
tile^ 

Among  the  average  readers,  also, 
more  than  twice  as  large  a  percentage 
of  boys  fell  into  the  lower  quartile  as 
did^girls.  More  than  half  the  average 
girl  readers,  and  85  percent  of  the  good 
readers,  among  girls,  ranked  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class.  Only  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  boy  readers,  and 
barely  50  percent  of  the  good  readers, 
reached  that  level. 

Sex  differences,  therefore,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an.  important,  though  not 
necessarily  controlling,  factor  in  aca- 
demic success  in  high  school,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  reading  abil- 
ity. More  than  half  of  the  best  readers 
were  boys,  yet  only  40  percent  of  those 
in  the  upper-half  of  class  rank  were 
boys. 

Size  of  school 

There  would  appear,  from  the  data, 
to  be  no  particular  influence  on  aca- 
demic achievement  based  on  size  of 
school  or  on  expenditures  per  pupil.  In 
all  instances  a  significant  relationship 
between  reading  ability  and  rank  in 
class  \ras  indicated  at  the  .001  level  of 
confidence,  and  no  great  disparities  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  distributions  of 
pertinent  data. 

The  data  indicated  that  none  of  the 
factors  associated  with  small  schools 
affected  the  significant  relationship  be- 
tween reading  ability  and  rank  in 
graduating  class.  Pupils  in  small 
schools,  wliether  expenditures  j)er 
pupil  were  high  or  low,  showed  the 
same  relationship  between  reading 
ability  and  academic  placement  as  did 
all  the  other  pupils  in  the  study.  Such 
factors  as  narrow  programs,  or  close 
pupil-teacher  relationships,  or  small 
ability  ranges,  or  high  or  low  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  often  associated  with 


small  schools,  appeared  not  to  influ- 
ence the  fact  that  better  readers  tend 
to  rank  higher  in  class. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  good 
readers  in  small  schools  attained  the 
top  quartile  in  rank.  More  than  SO  per- 
cent of  the  poor  readers  in  the  same 
schools  fell  to  the  lowest  quartile  in 
rank.  Two  thirds  of  the  average  read- 
ers ranked  in  the  middle  quartiles, 
with  the  same  slight  tendency  for  more 
average  readers  to  drop  to  the  first 
quartile  in  rank  than  to  rise  to  the  top 
quartile. 

In  the  large  schools,  where  one 
might  expect  broader  programs  geared 
to  larger  numbers  in  the  range  of  abili- 
ties, or  special  offerings,  or  relative 
loss  of  pupil  identity,  or  more  formal- 
ized organization,  among  other  factors, 
the  relationship  between  reading  abil- 
ity and  rank  in  class* apparently  was  * 
not  influenced  by  such  advantages  or 
disadvantages.  The  better  readers  still 
tended  to  rank  higher  than  the  poorer 
readers;  more  than  twice  as  many 
good  readers  attained  the  top  quartile 
than  fell  into  the  first  quartile  in  rank ; 
and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  poor 
readers  fell  into  the  first  quartile. 

Expenditures  per  pupil^ 
The  factor  of  e.>cpenditure  per  pupil 
did  not  influence  the  relationship  be- 
tween reading  ability  and  rank  in  class 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  tliat  each 
individual  school  demonstrated  -  the 
same  significant  relationship,  regard- 
less of  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Good  readers  in  the  schools  which 
S|)ent  more  than  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  tended  to  rank  higher 
than  poor  readers  in  the  same  schools, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  as  did 
pupils  in  the  low  expenditure  per  pupil 
schools.  Whereas  20  percent  of  all 
poor  readers  v/ere  able  to  attain  ,the 
top  half  of  the  class  in  rank  in  the  total 
sample,  only  23  percent  of  the  poor 
readers  in  high  expenditure  per  pupil 
schools  achieved  this  rank.  Although 
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,tKere  :ma3r  some  indication  of  some 
'  "qualfty'^^fac^^^^  sljg^  and  >t 

is ' weighted  by;  the.skewed  distributions 
of  pne  stjmdardized  achievement  test 
'  hoted'aboVe. 

Cpncliisipris  and  recommendations 

The  data  used  in  this,  study  were 
those  typi^lly  .availa^^^^  in.  the  public 
khpot  fe&  in  Connecticut.  In  the 
responses  to  the  initial; inquiry  by  prin- 
cipals, arid  in  the  examination  of  rec- 
pfds  in  schools  riot  included  in  the 
study  by  reason  of  incompleteness  or 
unavail|bility  for.  these  purposes,  there 
was  no  :iridication  that  any  other  data 
exist  ^wHich  would  more  appropriately 
indicate  ithe  rel^^^^  between  read- 

ing: ability  and  academic  success  mea- 
sured by  rank  in  class  at  graduation. 

Because  reading  ability  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  high  school  program  has  a 
significant  relationship  to  academic 
success,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
.  develop  the.  elementary  school  reading 
iristfuction  program  to  the  fullest,  so 
that  every  student  may  attain  his  high- 
est potential  in  reading. 

Boys  and  girls  were  almost  equally 
represented  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  four  schools  included  in  the 
studyi  and  the  percentage  of  boys  and 
girls  classified  as  good,  average,  and 
.poor  readers  was  alm6st  identical.  Yet 
61  percent  of  the  students  attaining  the 
top  qiiartile  in  rank  were  girls,  and  74 
percent  of  those  in  tlTe  lowest  quartile 
in  rank  were  boys.  While  there  is  a 
significant  relationship  between  read- 
ing ability  and  rank  in  class  for  both 
sexes,  other  factors  would  appear  to  be 
involved  in  the  somewhat  better  over- 
all performance  of  girls  over  boys. 

Neither  size  of  school  nor  expendi* 
ture  per  pupil  appeared  to  be  of  signif- 
icance in  the  relationship  of  reading 
ability  and  rank  in  class.  Apparently, 
reading  ability  at  the  start  of  the  high 
school  program  is  a  factor  in  academic 
success  which  is  not  seriously  affected 

"'hatever  advantages  or  disadvan- 
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tages  niay  be  irivojyed^^with  differences 
in  size  or  in  expenditure  per  pupil; 
Perhaps  the  factors  ^yhich  contribute 
to  reading  abilify  itself  are  irivolved  in 
the  response  to  such  'differences  in  size 
and  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Those  studerits  with  average  reading 
ability  tend  to  rank  in  the  niiddle  quar- 
tiles  in  scholastic  achievement.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  average 
readers  ranked  bet\veen  the  25th.  and 
75th  percentile  in  rank.  A  riiuch 
sriialler  percentage,  however,  achieved 
the  top  quartile  than  fell  irito  the  low- 
est quartile.  The  numerical' super iorify 
of  good  readers  undoubtedly  forces  the 
average  readers  below  the  top  quartile 
in  general.  Nevertheless,  the  group  of: 
average  readers  appeared  to  be  influ- 
enced by  other  factors  rather  riiore 
than  by  reading  ability.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  male  studerits  repre- 
sented in  the  study.  Forty  percent  of 
the  average  readers  among  males  fell 
into  the  lowest  rank  quartile,  whereas 
only  15  percent  of  the  females  did  so. 
Appirently  factors  other  than  reading 
ability  influence  hoys  who  are  average 
readers.  One  questions  what  these  fac- 
tors are,  and  if  perchance  they  may 
also  be  involved  in  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment attained  in  reading  itself. 

The  empirical  assumption  that  good 
readers  achieve  higher  scholastic  rank- 
ings than  do  poor  readers'  would  ap- 
|)ear,  as  a  result  of  these  findings,  to  be 
well-founded.  Further  study  is  re- 
quired, however,  to  determine  the  an- 
swers to  questions  raised  by  the  find- 
ings of  thia  study; 

1.  Can  scholastic  achievment  be  im- 
proved, in  terms  of  rank  in  class, 
through  reading  instruction  after  the 
beginning  of  the  high  school  program? 
If  such  instniction  is  available  to  all 
students,  will  the  good  readers  con- 
tinue to  rank  higher  than  the  others,  or 
will  other  factors  then  have  more  sig- 
nificance than  reading  ability? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence girls  to  out-perform  boys  in 
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' j^^astic  aclu  When 

Wh^'  ^e;^tl^  \characteH^^^^  of 
;tfiif sta^ts  ,^  f cading  a^il- 

result  ;in  more 
imderachic^^  ftKah  pyerachieve- 
^iHcnt^^ipl^  How; 

-  As^tKeimyfetigat^^^^  was  engaged  in 
^diis  :^  the  following 

fnMittcirs> which  :sh6uld  cause  some  con- 

li  THcrfcappears  to  be  no  concerted 
:cffort,-,3&olSg  public  school  systems  to 
^^cmine:r^  for  en- 

Umng' 'stu(^^^^^  gener^,  transfer 

:  ;stud»ts;hidVno:  riding-  scores  entered 
on  thw  rw^^  when  they  en- 

ter^, the  fresbnan  class  at  the. start  of 
_,thc  school  year,  as  \n  the  case  of  stu- 
dimts  entering  irom  parochial  elemen- 
tMy.schools- 

2.  There  appears  to  be  no  outstarid- 
iri^  test  of  reading  ability  generally  ac- 
cepted as  providing  a  usable  measure 
pjf  the  reading  skills  important  to  high 
.school  readiness.  In  the  twenty-six 
khopls.  available  for  study,  ten  differ- 
ent standardized  achievement  tests 
were  used,  \yith  no  more  than  five 
schools  using  any  one  test. 

3.  Whatever  reading  programs  are 
being  conducted  in  the  secondary 
schools,  in  general,  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  effectively  orga- 
nized. No  evidences  of  the  results  of 
such  programs  appeared  in  any  of  the 
records  examined. 
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IT  HAS  BEEN  STATED  THAT  children 

from  economically  disidvantaged  back^ 
grounds  come  to  school  with  many 
language  disabilities  already,  present.. 
These  children  are  not  nonverbal  ;  b^^ 
their  oraL  language  patterns,  accord- 
ing to  Bernstein,  (i)  are  restricted  and 
define  the  limits  of  future  learning. 
Bernstein  finds  that  often  not  enough 
elaborate  language  is  present  for  pre- 
cise conceptualizing.  Middle-class  chil- 
dren, on  the  other  hand,  are  considered 
to  have  developed  elaborate  communi- 
cation codes  early.  They  are^  assumed 
to  be  capable,  because  of  this  develop- 
ment of  bridging  the  gap  easily  be- 
tween home  and  school. 

What  relation  does  this  ability  have 
to  the  ability  to  communicate  by  means 
of  the  written  symbol?  While  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
populations  in  the  language  arts  areas 
of  speech,  reading,  or  listening,  there 
are  few  reports  in  the  literature  con- 
cerning their  written  expression. 
When  there  have  been  studies  con- 
cerned with  composition  or  grammar, 
the  subjects  have  been  those  disadvan- 
taged students  considered  to  be  illiter- 
ate in  all  communication  areas.  Fur- 
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'tHcfmore/cycjriii^  schools  where  school 
tpppulat^^^^  help 
\in>wn^^^^  National  Council 

ql>T€achers^^b^^^  Task  Force  on 

Teaching  ^English  :t6  the  Disadvan- 
'ta|cdXfound?that  'Jfeiv  schools ,  had  any 
iegueritiar  'plan-  for  the  teaching  of 
'writing"  'M^  school;  prog^rams^  the 
force. "discp^^^  'relied  oii  the  correc- 
xtion  ^of  iindividual  ;as^ 
no  deifinh^^  -the  spe- 

n^c  wntirig/prpblOT  On  the  other 
han<3^  ther  teache^^^  that  formal 

grammar  was  being  taught  in  many 
.schools.(2). 

Loban  found:  in  his  research  in  Oak- 
:land^  ^Oifpfnia  schools  that  "subjects 
from/ the  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
do- not  use  language  with  as  full  a 
range/ of:  potential  as  do  those  from 
/more  favored  groups."  His  study  was 
cbricerned  with,  oral  language  and  he 
defines  "full  potential"  as  the  use  of 
such  /syntactical  devices  as  coordina- 
tipri  or  subordination  to  express  a 
complex  idea  of' the  use  of  an  apposi- 
tive  ^tb  /reihfprce  or  to  extend  the  lis- 
tener's uridefstanding  of  what  is  being 
communicated  (5).  He  further  states 
that  the  Negro  children  he  studied 
were  hariipere(l  by  the  use  of  a  "social 
dijilect:"  They  needed,  he  concluded, 
help  in  such  areas  as  use  of  verb-sub- 
ject agreement  in  third  person  singu- 
lar; auxiliai^  verbs;  omitted  words, 
word  endings,  and  beginnings;  noun 
forms;  and  double  negatives.  The 
proper  use  of  the  verb  "to  be"  was 
considered  the  greatest  problem. 

Loban  states  also  (3)  that  "people 
who  live  in  lower  socioeconomic  disad- 
vantaged groups  use  language  primar- 
ily for  immediate  concrete  situations." 
He  also  says  that  "they  do  not  use  lan- 
guage to  examine  the  future"  nor  "to 
gp^ljack  to  reexamine  the  past  to  see 
what  le.ssons  might  be  learned."  And 
Lpban  found  that  such  persons  use 
short,  brief  sentences  or  partial  sen- 
gp--»s  arid  are  "not  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
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pressing  subjective  emotions  and  feelr 
irigs."  ' 
Purpose  of  study 

This  report  is  the  first  of  several 
dealing  with  the  writteri  composition  of 
a  group  of  375  underprivileged  high 
school  spphpmpres' in  five  high  schools 
in  New  York  City. 

The  aims  of  the  first  study  were  as 
follows: 

1.  To  determine  the  level  of  per- 
formance in  written  composition . 
of  these  high  school  students  by 
comparing  their  ^performances 
with  those  of  the  normatiye^pop- 
ulatton  on  the.  Myklebust  Picture 
Story  Language  Test. 

2.  To  compare  the  scores  of  each 
student  on  the  three  aspects  of 
composition  measured  by  the 
Myklebust  Picture  Story  Lan- 
guage Test:  Productivity^  Syn- 
tax, and  Abstract-Coricrete  Level. 

3.  To  compare  the  level  plperfprm- 
ance  of  this  group  of  students  on 
the  three  aspects  of  composition, 
measured  by  the  Myklebust  Pic- 
ture Story  Language  Test  with 
their  performances  on  the  read- 
ing comprehension  section  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test- 
High  School  Battery  (Grades 
9-12.) 

Further  studies  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  1)  analyzing  the  relationships 
among  the  various  aspects  of  the  Myk- 
lebust test  and  other  measures  ,of  apti- 
tude and  achievement  and  2)  ascer- 
taining which  themes  such  students 
would  choose  for  composition-writirig, 
given  the  Myklebust  picture  as  a  stim- 
ulus.* 

A  final  aim  of  this  study  was  to 
provide  information  for  the  develop- 
ment of  both  composition  and  litera- 
ture units  by  English  teachers  in  the 
City  University-New  York  City  Board 

♦Reported  in  an  article  by  Ruth  R.  Adams 
of  City  College  and  Florence  B.  Freedman 
of  Hunter  College:  The  Themes  They 
Choose  (in  press). 
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of  Education  Cojlege  piscbvery  and 
Development  Program  based  on  the 
diagnostic  results  and  the  evaluation  of 
^tliemes'chqse^ 

besCTiptioii  of  population 
The  Coilege  Discovery  and  Develop- 
ment Programi,  of  vvhich  the  students 
tested  :werexa  paft^  is  a  joint  project, 
inmigiirated  jri  1965,  of  the  New  York 
jCify  Board  of  Education  and  The  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Its  purpose,  so 
far  as  its  student  cli  concerned, 
is  to  identij^  economically  disadvan- 
feged. children iwhp^have  demon:;trated 
academic  potential  rather  than  achieve- 
ment and  who,  therefore,  are  under- 
achievers  at  ninth  grade.  The  program 
.seeks  to  raise  their  motivation  for  and 
.expectation:  of: college  study,  while  im- 
proving their  high  school  achie;ement 
and  preiKiratioh^  f  later  college  suc- 
cess. Its  other  purposes  include  a  long- 
itudinal study  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged yoiith  with  academic  potential 
in  order  to  improve  methods  of  identi- 
fication of  such  students  and  prognosis 
of  their  possible  achievement  on  the 
i:ollege  level  and,  ultimately,  of  modify- 
ing teaching  patterns  for  such  chil- 
dren. 

Students  are  nominated  by  ninth 
grade  counselors,  community  action 
programs,  and  social  agencies.  Nomi- 
nations are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  high 
school  and  college  staff. 

Those  students  selected  (about  550 
per  year  during  the  first  two  years) 
are  enrolled  in  five  college  develop- 
ment  centers,  one  in  each  borough  of 
the, City  of  New  York.  Special  features 
of  the  program  are  small  classes  (15- 
20),  double  periods  in  basic  subjects, 
college  students  as  tutor-mentors,  aug- 
mented guidance  services  (one  counse- 
lor per  hundred  students),  a  weekly 
scholarship-stipend,  and  opportunities 
for  cultural  enrichment  through  trips, 
including  visits  to  college  campuses. 
College  professors  serve  as  consultants 
^  *he  teachers,  since  the  curriculum 


follows  the  typical  high  school  pattern 
but  uses  approaches,  methods,  and  ma- 
terials especially  selected  or  adapted,  to 
these  students  to  enable  theni  to  meet 
the  objectives  and  standards  of  the 
regular  academic  course. 

In  the  field  of  English,  teachers  and 
chairmen  as  well  as;collegexohsultarits 
found  that  most  of  these : students  read 
both  standard  and  contemporary  . books 
which  were  relevant  to  their  concerns, 
not  just  in  similarity  of  setting,  but -in 
larger  elements  of  character  and  prob- 
lems. Those  whose  reading  had  been 
below  level  improved  markedly  during, 
the  program.  The  area  of  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  English  curriculum  for 
college  discovery  students  proved  to  be 
in  writing.  The  teachers,  whose  find- 
ings seemed  to  agree  with  Loban's, 
were  concerned  with  matters  of  syntax 
and  usage  as  well  as  with  the  content 
of  their  students'  compositions. 

The  decision  was  made  to  diagnose 
the  students'  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  writing,  to  present  each  teacher 
with  an  analysis  of  the  students'  writ- 
ing, to  evaluate  these  students  against 
national  norms,  and  to  use  the  findings 
as  a  basis  for  designing  a  curriculum 
in  composition  for  the  eleventh  grade 
of  this  college  discovery  program. 

The  test  administered  was  the  Pic- 
ture Story  I^inguage  Test  developed 
by  Helmar  R.  Myklebust.  The  test 
measures  three  aspects  of  written  lan- 
guage by  means  of  a  picture  about 
which  each  student  writes  a  story.  The 
written  sample  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent is  judged  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished norms  in  terms  of  1)  facility 
with  the  language  or  productivity;  2) 
correctness  of  language  used,  syntax; 
and  3)  content  or  meaning,  abstract- 
concrete  level.  As  a  result  of  this  test, 
teachers  are  presented  with  an  individ- 
ual profile  of  each  student,  indicating 
the  area  of  greatest  weakness. 

Although  the  author  of  the  test  feels 
that  many  factors,  such  as  organic  dis- 
ability, may  interfere  with  the  normal 
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.deyddpnieht  of  written  language;  he 
^^tedjdsp  timt^  may  be:cul- 

tord;  or  educational  clq)rivat]on  atid. 
/  |siyi  thatf/'TKi^'^^^        Story  Lahr 

;fetS',  of  cultural  deprmtioh."  Thus 
.  this: test:^.!^  administered  to  the  col- 
J^qjc  diKoyery  ttenth  gnide  population 
described  pr^  it  was  felt 

Ky  their  teachers  that,  with  these  stu- 
dents, surhievqnent  in  written  language 
^  was  substantially  lower  than  achieve- 
inent  in  reading,  skills  and  other  areas 
of  the  ianguajge  arts.  Clues  were 
;s6ught/by  which  teachers  could  find 
the  areas  of  f n(fiz^uar  heed  in  written 
Slanguage  in  order  to  bring  improver 
ment.  The  test  was  administered  and 
^scored  by  Ruth . Adcjiis  and  Florence 
R  FrecAnari.  Lawrence  Brody  and  his 
staff,  helped  in  planning  the  study  and 
in  writing  this  report. 

Results 


Boys 


Girls 


Test 


:Mean  Stanine  Mean  Stanine 


Total  Words  161.24  6      193.29  7 
Total: 

.Sentence  10.46  7       12.67  7 
Word/ 

Scriience  16.12  6       16.49  6 
Syntax 

Quotient  96.34  4  98.05  4 
Abstract- ' 

Concrete  18.00  S       18.37  4 

sAt-Rcading  32.39  .  4       32.29  4 

Summary 

College  Discovery  and  Development 
Prog  students  achieved  Picture 
Story  Language  Test  scores  which 
\yefe  higher  in  productivity,  lower  on 
syntax-quotient,  and  approximately 
equivalent  on  the  abstract-concrete  di- 
mension, as  compared  with  the  popul?.- 
?tion  upon  which  the  Picture  Story 
Language  Tesl  had  been  standardized. 
Iri  aclditioh,  CDDP  students  showed  con- 
siderable variation  in  their  achieve- 
ment scores  on  the  three  major  aspects 
of  the  Picture  Story  Language  Test  al- 
though it  had  been  anticipated  that 
variation  would  not  occur.  Simi- 


larly, CDDP  students  achieved  iubstan- 
tially  higher  scores  on  pslt  than  on 
the;  Stanford  English  Reading,  subtest. 

It  should  be  noted  that;  the  .experi- 
mental population  consisted  of  urban 
high. school  students  who  had  been  se- 
lected for  participation  in  the  copp  be- 
cause they  were  economically  impover- 
ished, had  high  academic  potential,  but 
had  demonstrated  academic  perform- 
ance very  substantially  below  their  po- 
tential prior  to  their/ehroliment Jn  this 
program;  It  had.^beeh  the  opinion  of 
English  teachers  'tl]at  cbbp  students 
were  seriously  handicapped  Jn  ^English 
composition.  Yet,  oh  the  Picture  Story 
Language  Test,  cddp  students  achieved 
substantially  high'^r  productivity  scores 
and  substantially  equivalent  abstract- 
concrete  scores.  These  findings  would 
seem  to  challenge  this  previously  exr 
pressed  general  opinion  of  English 
teachers;  only  in  the  syntax  area  did 
the  experimental  population  achieve 
lower  than  standard  population  scores. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions from  this  dat'»  regarding  the  ap- 
propriateness or  inappropriateness  of 
the  previously  mentioned  teacher  assessr 
ments  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  pslt  nonns  for 
the  CDDP  population  cannot  be  evalu^ 
ated.  The  pslt.  norms  (for  Jht  age 
groups  tested  in  this  study)  are  Isased 
upon  125  cases.  This  population  was 
selected  to  include  a  representative 
sample  of  high  school  youth,  including 
urban  and  suburban,  typical  and  disad- 
vantaged youth.  The  experimental 
population  in  this  study,  however,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  urban,  impoverished, 
and  predominantly  minority-group  stu- 
dents. Of  these  375  students  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  were  Negro ;  25  per- 
cent, Puerto  Rican;  and  3  percent. 
Oriental.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
normative  population  can  be  assumed 
to  be  adequately  representative  to  jus- 
tify conclusions  regarding  the  relative 
achievement  of  this  experimental  pop- 
ulation and  a  generalized  high  school 
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population,  it  would  seem  probable 
.  that  the  standardization  population  in- 
cludes far  less  than  the  75  percent  mi- 
nority group  subpopulation  of  cddp.  In 
additioh,.alhof  the  cddp  population  are 
impoverished  .while  only  some  un- 
known fraction  of  the  normative  popn- 
Jatiori  &n:  be  assumed  to  have  been 
economically  poor. 

It. should  also  be  noted  that  this  ex- 
perimental population  is  exactly,  three 
times  as  large  as  the  total  sample  of 
comparable  age  in  the  normative  popu- 
lation. If  the  present  investigators 
could -positively  resolve  these  questions 
concerning  the  representativeness  of 
the  normative  sample,  they  would  have 
to  conclude  that,  in  general,  the  cddp 
population  is  somewhat  above  the  gen- 
*  eral  population  in  composition  skills  as 
measured  by  the  Picture  Story  Lan- 
guage Test.  Since  this  question  re- 
mains unresolved,  it  is  recommended 
that  alternative  means  of  evaluating 
the  jevel  of  English  coinpositiiDn  skills 
of  CDDP  students  be  considered.  One 
such  means,  a  study  of  the  themes  cho- 
sen by  these  students  in  writing  for  the 
Picture  Story  Language  Test,  has  been 
completed  by  Adams  and  Freedman. 

The  syntax  quotient  scores  of  this 
experimental  population  were  one 
*  stanine  below  standard,  with  the  mean 
for  the  total  experimental  group  at 
97.09  (as  compared  with  a  standard 
total  mean  of  97.9).  McGrady  (5),  re- 
ferring to  the  syntax  quotient,  stated : 

However,  its  essence  is  that  the  subject*s 
sample  is  compared  with  an  ideal  model 
of  what  should  have  been  written  for  his 
intent.  .  .  .  The  scoring  sheet  for  this 
test  allows  the  clinician  ...  to  pinpoint 
specific  patterns  of  grammatical  and 
morphological  error. 

If  the  representativeness  of  the  stan- 
dard population  can  be  assumed,  this 
condition  implies  a  potentially  fruitful 
means  of  further  examining  the  En- 
glish composition  needs'  of  the  cddp 
population.  Such  "...  pinpointing  of 
specific  patterns  of  frammatical  and 
gp'^-phological  errors**  would  seem  to 
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provide  a  most  valuable  means  for 
teachers  to  greatly  improve  their  stur 
dents*  success  in  another  communica- 
tion. Investigations  of  this  promising* 
lead  and  its  underlying  questions  are 
being  pursued: 

Alternative  routes  toward  increased 
student  success  are  also  being  fol- 
lowed. The  themes  written  by  the  cddp 
students  and  their  scoring  by  pslt 
techniques  have  been  photocopied  and 
used  in  conferences  with  the  high 
school  English  teachers  by  the  College 
Discovery  and  Development  Pro- 
gram*s  curriculum  '  ^nsultants.  This 
material  has  already  Deen  found  to  be 
helpful  in  several  ways  pending  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  of  representa- 
tiveness of  the  PSLT  standards. 
Whether  a  student*s  score  was  above 
or  below  "norms**  has  been,  accepted 
by  teachers  as  of  less  importance  than 
the  identifying  of  his  specific  needs  and 
devising  ways  of  improving  his  com- 
petence to  its  maximum  potential.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  pattern  of  action ;  it 
averts  the  focusing  of  teachers*  atten- 
tion primarily  upon  those  "below 
grade.**  Each  student*s  need  is  ap- 
proached whether  above  or  below 
norm,  at  specifying  points  of  need  as 
identified  in  his  own  work  sample  in 
the  process  of  pslt  scoring. 

Similarly,  although  the  mediae  stan- 
ine score  of  cddp  students  was  slightly 
below  standard  on  the  abstract-con- 
crete dimension,  these  statistics  are 
less  useful  to  the  teachers  than  is  the 
analysis  of  the  kinds  and  levels  of  ab- 
straction, generalization,  or  concrete 
specificity  of  language  each  student 
used  in  his  pslt  work  sample.  Here 
again,  powerful  tools  for  the  teacher's 
use  can  be  provided ;  this  is  a  second 
means  by  which  this  testing  program  is 
being  used  by  the  airriculum  consul- 
tants  in  cddp. 
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The  Effe^  of  Informal  Readirig 

Inventory  on  a  High  School 

Reading  Program 

Zena  Dorinson 
Margaret  Fiedler 
■Bloom  Township  Kigh  School 
Qiicago  Heights,  Illinois 

REAPING    SPECIALISTS    ASSUME  AND 

TEACH  that  the  goals  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  English  are  so  similar  that 
cyery  English  teacher  is,  perforce,  a 
reading  teacher  (5).  While  admitting 
that  most  English  teachers  lack  "read- 
ing";preparation  (4),  they  assume  that 
with  added  training  in  reading  tech- 
niques, a  good' English  teacher  will  be 
able  to  become  a  good  reading  teacher 
and,  furth  rmofe,,  will  want  to  (5). 
They^  assume  that  the  diagnostic  point 
ol  view  (whereby,  given  standardized 
test  scores  to  use  as  one  index  to  in- 
structional levels,  the  reading  perform- 
ances of  individual  pupils  are  assessed, 
diagnosed,,  discussed  with  students, 
^d.  remediated)  is  practicable  for  the 
content-oriented  teacher  who  must 
meet  over  JOO  students  a  day,  and  that, 
therefore,  an  informal  reading  inven- 
tory is  an  instrument  useful  enough  to 
provide  information  upon  which  to 
^ba^  teaching  plans.  • 
^  There  is  general  agreement  among 
"Such  authorities  as  Austin  and  Hueb- 
(i),  Belts  (2),  Botel  (J),  and 
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McKee  (7),  that  :infonnal  readirig 
tests  are  useful  in  evaluating , pupil  per- 
formance ;  somevadditiorial  suggestions 
made  by  Render  (d)  were  supported 
by^  our  experiences  in  this  study.  Ren- 
der pointed  out  that  passages  to  be 
used  for  iriformal  test  items  shbiild  be 
chosen  from  the  reading  materials  in, 
which  the  students  are  going  to  be  in- 
structed and  that  persons -who  admin- 
ister informal  inventories  need  special 
training. 

Coristructiph  and  use  of  an  informal 
reading  inventory  as  the  focus  of  in- 
service  training  in  readirig  improve- 
ment in  a  large  comprehensive  High 
school,  brought  to  light  valuable  infor- 
mation about  these  assumptioris; 

Goals 

We  were  concerned  especially  with 
teachers  of  freshman  English  who 
needed  special  training  in  reading  in- 
struction to  meet  the  needs  of  1,200.  in- 
coming freshmen,  over  a  third  of 
whom  were  socially  disadvaritaged: 

We  said  that  in-service  training  de- 
voted to  helping  freshman  English 
teachers  learn  to  construct  arid  admin- 
ister an  informal  readirig  inventory 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  en-i 
tire  reading  program,  since  it  would 
make  teachers,  reading  lab,  and  stu- 
dents, more  effective  and  efficient. 

Methods  and  procedures 

Because  we  believed  that  improved 
diagnosis  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
was  the  key  to  improving  readirig 
skills,  we  reorganized  the  readirig  pro- 
gram to  reflect  this  emphasis.  Four 
phases  of  the  reading  program  were 
viewed  as  interlocking :  in-service 
training  of  English  teachers,  informal 
classroom  diagnosis  of  reading  skills, 
adaptation  of  reading  laboratory  les- 
sons to  accommodate  group  needs,  and 
provision  for  special  skill  resources 
and  reading  specialist  help  for  class- 
room follow  up.  Teachers  participated 
in  six  in-service  training  sessions  fo- 
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cused  pn/cqristruction  and'  administra- 
tion of  informal  reading  inventories. 
This  information  .was  used  to  compile 
jndividuaj  reading  profiles.  Then,  a 
:c6*Tip6site  class;  profile  became  the 
iramewdrk  for  reading  laboratory  les- 
sons and^  subsequent  reinforcement  in 
the  classroom. 

Fourteen  teachers  of  freshman  En- 
glish classes  met  after  school  for  six 
two-hour  in-service  training  sessions, 
-where  they  Avere:  shown  how  to  admin- 
ister informal  reading  tests,  how  to  use 
this  information  to  construct  individual 
and  class  ^readjng  profiles,  and  how  to 
.evaluate,  the  profiles  and  use  them  to 
guide  their  reading  instruction. 

Since  our  students*  levels  ranged 
from  retardation  to  acceleration,  we 
needed  an  informal  reading  inventory 
that  was  broad  in  scope.  Basing  our 
informal  reading  inventory  on  a  recog- 
nized hierarchy  of  reading,  skills  al- 
lowed for  this  scope  and  for  compari- 
son with  standardi;:ed  test  results. 

The  first  in-service  session  was  de- 
voted to  an  analysis  of  students*  stan- 
dardized test  scores  and  discussion  of 
the  purposes  of  informal  reading  in- 
ventories. Techniques  of  recording  oral 
reading  and  methods  of  interpreting 
errors  were  introduced  at  the  second 
session,  and  time  was  allowed  for  prac- 
ticing different  techniques.  The  main 
sequence  of  learning  word  analysis 
skills  was  the  main  topic  of  the  third 
session,  and  a  brief  word  attack  test,  to 
be  used  by  the  teachers  in  their  class- 
rooms, was  introduced. 

The  teachers  were  given  instruction 
for  compiling  word  lists  from  the  text- 
books assigned  to  their  respective 
classes,  and  these  lists  were  used  at  die 
following  session  to  make  up  informal 
tests  of  vocabulary  in  and  out  of  con- 
text. The  fifth  session  was  spent  in  a 
group  experience  constructing  differ- 
ent types  of  comprehension  questions 
from  a  single  article.  After  this  experi- 
ence, the  teachers  were  expected  to 
"^'-^  up  questions  in  the  areas  of  main 
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idea,  details,  inference,  and  interpreta- 
tion from  their  own  textbooks. 

Reading  profiles  were  interpreted  at 
the  last  in-service  session,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  basing  classroom 
reading  instruction  on  individual 
needs. 

Teachers  of  freshman  English 
classes  in  the  slow,  average,  and  fast 
tracks  were  then  scheduled  to  bring 
their  classes  into  the  developmental 
reading  laboratory  for  four  one-week 
sessions  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  class  reading  profiles  were  used 
by  the  reading  lab  specialist  and  the 
English  teacher  to  plan  the  week*s  lab 
instruction  around  the  needs  of- the  in- 
dividuals in  each  class.  The  results  in- 
dicated that  instruction  was  needed  in 
Uiree  major  areas:  vocabulary,  com- 
prehension, and  study  skills.  In  this 
study,  vocabulary  data  are  analyzed. 
Follow-up  material  was  available  for 
further  reinforcement  after  lab  week, 

^^easuring  procedures 
The  following  procedures  were  used 
to  gather  data : 

1.  A  tabulation  of  14  teachers*  eval- 
uations of  workshop  procedures 

2.  A  tabulation  of  reading  profiles 
from  nine  classes  (three  fast,  three 
slow,  three  average) 

3.  A  tabulation  of  270  students* 
evaluation  of  lab  instruction 

4.  A  tabulation  of  270  students' 
evaluations  of  own  needs  from  a  check 
sheet  of  reading  skills 

5.  Comparisons  of  responses  made 
by  teachers  and  students  to  survey 
questionnaires 

6.  Tabulation  of  free  response  eval- 
uations 

7.  Comparison  of  free  response 
evaluatioiib  with  conference  discus- 
sions 

Results 

A  summary  of  evaluations  made  by 
fourteen  teachers  of  the  in-service 
workshop  in  reading  follows: 
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Value 

Students^ 
Teachers 

Use  - 

Reading  k  Laboratory 
* 'Orient  Students 
/Training 
Follow  Up 
.Materials 
^Demonstrations 
;  Conferences 
Classroont 
Daily  Glass  Work 
Classroom  .Guidance 
Classroom  Follow  Up 
Techniques 
Mater  uds 
Organization 
Too  . Much  Time  Spent? 
Workshop- 
^Constructing  iri 
Administering  nti 
Evaluating  nti 


Yes 


43 
64 


64 

57 

64 
50 
20 

50 
29 

64 
36 
28 

43 
64 

50 
50 


Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  In-service  training  focused  on 
the,  construction  of  informal  reading 
inventories  is  valuable  in  changing 
teacher  behavior.  Sixty-four  percent  of 
the  teachers  replying  to  Evdiiation  of 
Workshop  Procedures  indicated  that 
constructing  an  informal  reading  in- 
ventory had  added  to  their  knowledge 
of  reading.  Evidence  of  this  effect  was 
given  in  answers  to  the  question  re- 
garding specific  reading  improvements. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  teachers  said 


No 


-    Not        :  No. 
Adequate    Desirable.  Response 


21 

0 

21 

14 

— 

0 

22 

22 

— 

0 

14 

36 

— 

0 

7, 

14 

- 

0 

22 

21 

- 

0 

29 

21 

- 

0 

50 

29 

0 

21 

57 

0 

14. 

7 

0 

29 

28 

0 

36 

36 

0 

36 

7 

36 

0 

14 

0 

22 

0 

14 

0 

29 

0 

21 

27 

0 

7 

14 

they  used  new  techniques,  36  percent 
used  new  materials,  and  28  percent 
used  new  classroom  organization.  Six- 
ty-four percent  said  they  oriented  stu- 
dents  to  work  in  the  reading  labora- 
tory, and  57  percent  said  that  informal 
reading  inventories  were  helpful  in 
teaming  with  reading  specialists  in  the 
reading  laboratory.  Only  50  percent, 
however,  were  able  to  integrate  the  ad- 
ministration of  informal  reading  inven- 
tories into  daily  classroom  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 
Even  though  the  majority  of  the 


Table  2 


Teacher 


Percent 
Phonetic 
Analysis 


Percent 
Structural 
Analysis 


SE 


SB 


Percent 
Dictionary 

SB 


Percent 
Context 


Percent 
Agree- 


SE 


A 

84 

19 

50 

73 

27 

86 

100 

3 

14 

81 

35 

45 

17 

B 

50 

27 

33 

65 

23 

62 

26 

23 

47 

80 

30 

43 

18 

C 

39 

52 

50 

91 

43 

64 

61 

13 

50 

96 

30 

40 

25 

D 

48 

30 

40 

83 

87 

70 

35 

52 

20 

91 

21 

40 

30 

£ 

60 

.14 

62 

61 

61 

87 

18 

7 

46 

43 

14 

46 

18 

F 

60 

42 

34 

70 

57 

39 

4 

4 

21 

#  43 

21 

47 

20 

C 

25 

16 

43 

75 

75 

52 

20 

16 

78 

20 

8 

56 

27 

H 

22 

15 

50 

100 

74 

69 

33 

8 

77 

40 

11 

58 

29 

I 

14 

5 

31 

65 

69 

37 

0 

4 

81 

17 

22 

56 

25 

K^:   T  =  Teacher  made  reading  profiles 

s  =  Student  inventory  of  reading  needs 
Q     SE  =  Student  evaluation  of  lab  instruction 
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teachers  felt  that  the  inventory  was 
,  ^^luab^e  and  useful,  64  percent  felt  too 
.inucKj.time  was  spent  .constructing  it, 
and'50:fKercentielt  that^  too 
<^u<^*time'  administering  and  evaluat- 
irig;it*  Only  43'percent,  however;  felt 
i&t  .tfi^  much  -  time  in  the 

workshop  itself. 

2i\  T(»chers,'  who  have  improved 
iiiagnostic  techniques  reveal  need,  for 
follow^-up. training  in  grouping  and  in- 
dividualized instruction. 

This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  29  percent  saifi  they  were  able  to 
use  reading  profiles  to  guide  instruc- 
tion in  their  classrooms. 

Analysis,  revealed  the  following : 

1.  Students  exposed  to  individual 
diagnostic  inventories -recognized  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  recognized 
instruction  designed  to  help  them,  and 
Nvefe  motivated  to  learn. 

After  a  discussion  of  their  reading 
progress  with  their  classroom  teacher 
and  an  introductory  lesson  in  the  read- 
ing lab,  students  were  asked  to  show 
what  they  felt  to  be  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  on  a  student  inventory 
fohri.  There  was  agreement  between 
teacher's  estimate  of  student's  reading 
nee^  and  students'  estimate  of  thdr 
needs  as  expressed  in  the  student  in- 
ventory 24  percent  of  the  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  anal- 
ysis was  made  of  instruction  given  in 
vocabuhry  development. 

When  students  were  given  instruc- 
tion and  results  analysed  regardless  of 
track  or  need,  they  recogni;:ed  fotir  ap- 
proaches to  vocabtilary  improvement 
as  follows : 

In  all  tracks,  a  range  of  from  31  per- 
cent to  62  percent  of  the  students  re- 
ported instruction  given  in  phonetic 
analysis.  The  range  reporting  instruc- 
tion on  structural  analysis  was  greater, 
and  extended  from  39  percent  to  87 
percent.  Even  greater  was  the  range 
reporting  instruction  in  dictionary 
skills,  14  percent  to  81  percent.  The 
"Ql   -  reporting  receiving  instruction 
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in  the  use  of  context  clues  was  nar- 
rowest: 46^percent  to  56  percent. 

Although  they  did  not  alvs^ys  agree 
with  teachers'  estimate  of  their  reading 
needs,  most  of  the  time  students  recog- 
nized the  purpose  of  specific  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  The  needs  of  tracks  are  different, 
and  should  shape  both  informal  readr 
ing  inventories  and  instruction. 

Teacher  estimate  and  student  esti- 
niate  showed  variation  according  to 
track,  while  lab  emphasis  showed  less 
variation.  While  77  percent  to  81  per- 
cent of  the  students -in  the  fast  tracks 
reported  that  they  received  instruction 
in  dictionary  skills,  20  percent  to  46 
percent  in  the  average,  andjl4.pcrcent 
to  SO  percent  in  the  slow  reported  re- 
ceiving this  instruction.  Teachers  rec- 
ognized different  needs  according  to 
tracks.  For  example,  in  the  use  of  con- 
text clues,  the  ranges  were  80  percent 
to  96  percent  ^or  slow,  43  percent  to 
91  percent  for  average,  and  17  percent 
to  40  percent  for  fast. 

3.  There  was  a  small  but  positive 
effect  on  reading  lab  procedures,  57 
percent  of  the  teachers  said  they  use 
class  piofiles  as  the  basis  for  teaming 
with  the  lab  specialists.  36  percent 
said  they  were  using  new  materials 
supplied  by  the  reading  lab. 

Tabic  3 
Effectiveness  of  the  IRI 


Not  Useful 

or^ 
Negative 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Potentially  Useful 
or 

.  Positive 

X 
X 
X 


Nine  c(  the  fourteen  teachers  in- 
cluded in  otir  sttidy  chose  to  make  free 
responses  in  addition  to  the  specific 
questions  on  the  teacher  evaluation 
sheet.  Their  responses  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  those  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  informal  reading  in- 
ventory and  those  concerning  the  ef- 
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or 

:Ncgative  , 
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tion  anfl  use  of  an  informal  readingiin- 
ventorv. 


or 
Positive 


X, 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


rfcctivcricss  qf  the  ins^  in 
tHc  reading  laboratory. 

All  five  of  the  teachers  who  com- 
.mehjcd  that  the  infonnal  learning  in- 
ycntpry  ;vvas  not  useful  gave  lack  of 
>  \tinie  to  administer,  score,  and  evaluate 
it  as  ^heir  main  reason.  The  teachers 
who  commented  that  the  uiformal 
Idirriirig  inventory  was  potentially  use- 
ful qualified  their  comments  with  sug- 
gestions about  adjusting  the  inventory 
items  to  siiit  the  heeds  of  different 
c  tracks. 

Three  teachers  commented  that  the 
readingrlab  instruction  was  not  notice- 
ably cued  to  tlie  weaknesses  shown  in 
the,  class  profile  and  felt  that  they 
cpiild  have  handled  the  materials  used 
in  their  own- classrooms  just  as  svell. 
Six  teacliers  suggested  that  the  read- 
jhg  lab  offerings  could  be  adapted  to  fit 
imperial  students'  needs.  This  pointed  up 
the  range  of  teacher  background  and 
experience  whic!i  must  l)e  assessed 
when  planning  any  in-service  program. 

Written  comnients  were  supported 
by  teachers'  suggestions  given  during 
individual  conferences.  In  addition, 
teachers  suggested  that  time  for  pre- 
planning was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  leading  to  good  instruction 
and  sliouid  be  included  before  each 
week  in  the  reading  lab.  This  supports 
our  conclusion  that  the  next  step  in 
in-service  training.must  emphasize  or- 
ganizational procedures  of  grouping 
and  i n d  i V  idu al  izat  ion . 

Summary  and  implications 
Both  teachers  and  students  saw  pos- 
itive benefits  resulting  from  constnic- 
O 
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«  Teachers  improved  their  knowledge 
on  the  nature  of  reading  processes  and: 
the  meaning  of  reading  diffiailties,  hfut 
some  thought  the  method  w'as  too  time 
consuming,  nd»  specific  enough  to  dif- 
ferentiate iieedL  track  to  track, 
not  easy  to  in*  ^.  into  daily  work, 
not  enough  by  itseii  lor  optimum  focus- 
ing of  instruction  in  the  reading  lab  or 
for  optimum  follow  up  in  classroK)ms. 
Some  teachers  either  believe  they  were 
already  teaching  reading,  or  tliat  they 
were  English  sj)ecialists  wh6  should 
leave  reading  to  otlier  specialists. 
Those  teachers  who  saw  the  need  for 
•'remediation"  were  enthusiastic. 

Results  |K)inted  up  the  fact  that  in- 
formal reading  inventories  must  be 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  teachers  and^students.  In  a  school 
where  students  are  tracked,  one  ^infor- 
mal reading  inventory  will  not  do  for 
all  situations.  There  should  l)e  as  much 
change  in  reading  areas  assessed  from 
track  to  track  as  there  is  in  objectives 
differentiated  from  track  to  track.  The 
teacher  should  continue  to  construct 
parts  of  the  inventory,  but  , guidance 
nuist  be  available  as  t^J  which  sections 
are  most  valuable  to  administer  and  to 
interpret  for  her  level  of  student. 

Constructing  an  informal  reading  in- 
ventory turned  out  to  l)e  an  alerting 
device  for  teachers,  but  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  it  requires  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  instructional  techniques  to  be- 
come useful.  This  defines  the  next 
phas/*  of  in-service  training. 

These  attitudes  lead  us  to  believe 
that  in  a  large  high  school,  the  first 
thrust  of  in-service  might  well  be  to 
help  English  teachers  define  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  must  assume  in  read- 
ing* Suggestions  for  use  of  the  reading 
lab  for  remediation,  or  as  a  reading  re- 
source center  for  different  tracks  and 
various  schedules  during  the  school 
year  reflected  the  differer.v.*s  in  view- 
point which  English  teachers  brought 
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their  r6le\in  reading.  Infonml  read- 
^  ininehtorks  1^  valued  by 

\tetidi^s  -whiBi*  they  do  not  already 
hate  administrative 
;pftm»6ns,  to  improve  reading  and 
^rimst  dq)end  mostly  on  thansclyes  and 
ftdr  6w  fcnpwj^^  students 
aire^testdjf*  and 
g^en  dpferoi^ed  English  materials 
for  trades,  or  whwlwicKcrs  do  have  a 
h^ber  of  reading;  resources,  specijd- 
-Jfb  as  resource  people,  a  reading 
dinfc,  :a>  reirfing:  lab,^^  riding 
c^tcr,  in-service  must  begin  with  frank 
exdvwge  of  opinions  about  roles  in 
reading. 

Evifeh  in  large  high  schools,  although 
iri-'seryice  training  ,  in  t^^^^  of  infor- 
mal reading  inventory  reveals  inany 
prdblcms,  reading  specialists  cannot 
^stop  trying  to  promote  the  use  of  diag- 
hostic  procedures.  Only  in  tfiis  way 
will  we  fully  arrive  at  our  goals  of 
"every  teacher  a  reading  teacher,"  and 
every  student  a  receiver  of  individual 
instruction^ 
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Variables  jPrcdictivc  of  Success  in 

Learning  to  Read 

Don  A.  Brown 
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att  Bufi^o 

THE  INTENTION  of  this  rqx)it  is  to 
communicate,  as  fully  as  possible  the 
findings  which  njay  be  of  use  to 
schools  hoping  to  teaich  adtslt  iliiterates 
to  read.  As  few  technical  terms  as  jpos^ 
siblc  will  be  used  here  in  order  to  acr 
complish  this  purpose.  A  full  technical 
report,  however,  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  available  soon.  ' 

In  this  study  a  sample  population  of 
some  200  adult  city^ore-illiteratcs 
who  were  reading  at  less  than  third 
grade  level  and  had  accep^ble  hear- 
point  vision  were  tested  with  an  Expe- 
rience Inventory,  The  Wcchsler  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale,  The  Leiter  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale,  and  the  Dayis-Eells 
Games.  Two  questions  of  major  im- 
portance were  answered  by  that  por- 
tion in  the  study  dealing  with  the  pre- 
diction of  r<»ding  achievement : 

1.  Are  there  significant,  cdnreiations 
bt.wecn  the  gain  in  reading 
achievement  and  a)  the  various 
subtests  of  the  Wechsler  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale,  b)  the  sub- 
tests of  the  Leiter  Adult  Intelli- 
gence Scale,  c)  th5  scores  ob- 
tained from  the  Davis-Eclls 
Games^  and  d)  the  factors  on^the 
Experience  Inventory? 

2.  Is  therr  a  cluster  of  Wcchsler 
Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  Leiter 
Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  Davis- 
Eells  Games,  and  Experience  In- 
ventory factors  which  will  pre- 
dict a  gain  in  achievement  of  il- 
literate city-core  adults  in  learn- 
ing to  read. 

The  predictive  variables  which  were 
obtained  in  the  first  question  arc  pres- 
ently being  subjected  to  a  regression 
analysis  to  produce  the  resiilts  hoped 
for  in  the  second  question. 
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The  items  6n-tKe  Experience  Itiven- 

o  yky^w^^dtstgp^  to  1)  identify  the 
sobjeci ;  2)  saumple  the. possessions  he 

^  lodi  ^ch  as  telephone,  television, 
radio,  new^pers,       magazines ;  3) 

^  c  smple^he  subject's  gener^  functional 
Ic^wledge  as  related  to  his  posses- 
sions; 4)  sample  certain  operational 
^-kriowlcdge  cqnccming  time,  direction 
orientation,  ajid  ability  to  gain  mean- 
ing if  rcwn  -ms^s  suid  charts;  arid  5) 
sample  his  reading-associated  interests. 

'  Additional  inforniation  about  com- 
mon knowledge  and  performance  fac- 
tors^ was  gained  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Wechslcr  and  Lei ter  indi- 
vidual intelligence  measures  and  the 
I^visrEells  Games.  Because  of  their 
own  peculiar  value,  these  measures 
were  chosen  to  sample  the  behavior  of 

^  the  subjects.  The  wais,  for  example, 
seemed  a  likely  means  of  sampling 
knowledge  and  performance  factors 
whfch  would  be  deemed  to  be  of  im- 
portance for  academic  learning  for 
adult  illiterates. 

The  second  measure  used  was  the 
Leiter  Adult  Intelligence  Scale.  It  was 
^  included  because  it  had  originally  been 
constnidcd  by  Leiter  to  use  with  indi- 
viduals who,  were  somewhat  handi- 
capped or  ailturally  deprived.  It 
seemed  to  incorporate  non-language 
materials  better  and  niore  comprehen- 
sively. The  third  measure,  the  Davis- 
Eclls  Games,  was  chosen  because  it 
was.  a  group  intelligence  test  appearing 
in  cartoon  form  and  requiring  no  read- 
ing. The  test  was  designed  to  cover 
real-life  problems,  and  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate social  learning  maturity.  Since  it 
was  designed  to  overcome  socioecon- 
driiic  differences  in  the  test  situation 
and  to  measure  behavior  in  problem 
situations,  it  appeared  to  hold  promise 
as  a  measure  of  pertinent  knowledge  in 
performance  factors. 

From  these  four  measures,  49  origi- 
nal variables  were  correlated  with 

•   reading  success      measured  by  pre- 
~ost-test  results  on  the  Stanford 
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Achievement  Test,  Reading  Section. 

The  tw*o-column  variables  were 
treated  with  a  Pearson  product-mo- 
ment correlation  and  the  single<<olumn 
\*ariables  were  treated  with  a  simple 
chi-square. 

Teacher  ratings  of  how  well  the  stu- 
dents had  done  Seemed  to  be.morc  ac- 
airate  than  many  of  the  standardized 
test  results.  This  outcome  may  be  due 
to. the  error  ratings.  If  one  gives  pfe- 
and  post- tests,  each  of  the  tests  has  an 
error  rating.  This  fact  means  that  iri 
this  study  the  standardized  test  had  the 
disadvantage  of  having  two  error  rsit- 
ings  while  the  teacher  rating  of  the 
pupils  had  only  one  error  rating  be- 
cause it  was  only  done  at  one  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  How'ard 
Kight,  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  mentions  that  Lord 
presently  has  a  method  whereby  one 
may  hope  to  statistically  control  for 
the  larger  error  rating  which  a  stan- 
dardized test  labors  under.  However^ 
the  writer's  group  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  make  use  of  this  newer  method. 

The  teacher  ratings  agreed  with  the 
standardized  test  ratings  in  almost  all 
areas.  There  was,  however,  significant 
difference  between  the  two.  Teacher 
ratings  almost  universally  correlated 
more  highly  with  the  various  predic- 
tive variables  than  did  the  standard- 
ized test  results. 

It  appeared  that  the  ^ins  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  very  bottom  of  the  distri- 
bution were  not  represented  by  the 
standardized  test  scores  and  that  stu- 
dents may  have  made  significant  gains, 
but  these  were  in  the  area  of  readiness 
for  reading  instruction,  rather  than  in 
the  area  of  actual  academic  gain  in 
reading  ability,  and,  therefore,  were 
not  represented  by  the  standardized 
reading  test  scores.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  classroom  teachers  were  able 
to  identify  those  persons  who  were 
making  such  gains  whereas  the  stan- 
dardized reading  tests  were  not  able  to 
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In  the  continuous  variables  computed 
by  Pearson  pro<luct-tnoment  correla- 
^  tions.  >vhich  comprised  I nost  of  the  re- 
sults from  the  Wechsler,  Leiter,  and 
Payis-Eelis  tests,  the  variables  which 
were  most  predictive  of  success  in 
Jearning  to  read  were  the  wais  Picture 
Arrangement,  the  wais  Digit  Span, 
ihe  WAIS  Information  subtest,  and  the 
>yAis  Digit  Symbol.  The  Picture  Ar- 
rangement subtest  of  the  Wcchsler 
Adult  ilntclligence  Scale  requires  the 
siibjcci  to  arrange  cartoon  cutout 
>  forms  so  they  will  tell  a  logical  story. 
The  test  requires  the  ability  to  note  se- 
quence and  to  develop  a.slory  line. 

The  WAIS  Information  subtest  taps 
wliat  people  have  l>een  able  to  gain 
from  their  ciivironuient  ;.nd  culture.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  tlie  perceptive- 
ness  of  the  individual  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

The  WAIS  Digit  Span  subtest  re- 
quires the  individual  to  be  able  to  re- 
peat digits-after  the  examiner  and  ne- 
cessitates the  ability  to  «pply  rote 
memory  on  a  very  short-tcrm  hasis. 

The  last  of  these  four  is  the  wais 
Digit  Symbol  test.  In  this  test  the  sub- 
ject is  shown  the  "code"  in  which 
there  IS  a  number  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  series  of  boxes  and  a  symbol  or  mark 
in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these 
l)oxes.  Each  number  has  a  different 
mark.  Subjects  are  then  shown  the  test 
blank  in  which  there  arc  the  numherb 
but  no  marks  in  the  squares  beneath. 
The  subject  is  directed  to  put  the  ap- 
propriate mark  below  e.ich  of  the  num- 
bers. It  requires  the  alhlity  of  the  sub- 
ject to  understand  the  task,  to  locate 
the  appropriate  symbol,  and  to  be  able 
to  have  sufficiently  fine  nuisclc  coordi- 
nation to  he  able  to  print  the  symbol 
l)elow  the  appropriate  tmmber. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
four  predictors  of  learning  success  on 
the  part  of  adult  illiterates  correlated 
more  highly  than  older  tests,  such  as 
the  WAIS  Block  Design,  wais  Vocabu- 
WAIS   Arithmetic,  Davis-Eells 
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Analogies,  or  even  tlie  full-scale  scores 
of  the  Leiter  or  the  Davis-Eells. 

In  the  categorical  \'ariables  in  which 
a  chi-square  was  used  to  compute  the 
correlations,  the  most  valuable  results 
seemed  to  derive  from  differentiating 
betvr'ccn  those  ^ who  succeeded  in  learn- 
itig  to  read  and  tho-^**  who  did  not  in 
terms  of  their  1)  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  months  and  the  numl)er  of 
seasons  «n  the  year,  2)  ability  to  dis- 
cern right  and  left,  3)  knowledge  of 
the  speed  at  which  a  record  playcr 
turns,  4)  possession  of  a  radio^  5)  pre- 
vious educational  level,  and  6)  a  series 
of  preferred  book  titles  largely  of  a  sci- 
entific nature. 

Again  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  munl>er  of  months  in 
the  year,  the  number  of  seasons  in  the 
car,  knowledge  of  right  and  left,  and 
the  speed  at  which  a  record  player 
turns  might  be  indications  of  how  per- 
ceptive a  person  is  of  his  environment 
or  at  least  how  well  he  may  learn  from 
those  things  whicli  are  in  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  possession  of  a  radio  is  a  bit 
more  diffiadt  to  explain.  Whether  the 
subject  had  a  television  set^in  his  house 
had  little  significance  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  good  prosjKJCt  for  reading  in-  * 
struction.  The  i)ossession  of  a  radio, 
however,  seemed  to  be  more  indicative 
of  good  ix)tential  for  learning.  For 
some  reason,  possession  of  a  radio  in- 
dicates that  a  jKJrson  is  a  l>etter  pros- 
pect for  learning  to  read. 

The  preferences  of  titles  would  seem 
to  give  higher  i)0sitive  correlations  in 
some  cases  tlian  the  items  just  men- 
tioned, but  many  times  the  hems  are 
less  useful  than  would  appear  because 
of  the  statistical  distribution  within  the 
cells  for  the  chi-square  treatment. 
There  does  appear,  however,  to  be  a 
series  of  book  preferences  which  l)ear 
some  relatively  strong  relationship  to 
the  ability  to  learn  to  read. 

The  hoi>e  now  is  to  be  able  to  com- 
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/^Bme  these  y^mbi^  into  a  somewhat  detefinining  the  speed  with  which  ah 

meafiihgfu                      prediction  adult  might  learn  to  read— hopefully, 

oWcafning^su^^     The  next  and  obvi-  this  will  be  the  next  task  for  the  Read- 

jpus  stepiwouid:be  the  prpduction  of  an  ing  Research  Oenter  at  the  State  Uni- 

"Tinstnunent  wfiicH.  >vr6uld  be  useful  in  vefsiiy  of  New  York  at  Bii^o. 
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6l?TSTANDING  DISSERTATIONS 


Efficacy  of  Selected  Stimulus  in  Acquisition  and  Retention 

of  Sex  Typed  Textual  Responses  of  Kindergarten  Children 

Carl  Braun 
University  of  Manitoba 


THIS  STUDY  vv AS  DESIGNED  tO  investi- 

gatc  .the  differential  ettecis  m  rate  of 
,  acquisition  and  retention  of  textual 
responses  as  a  result  of  presentation  of 
discriminating  stimuli  involving  vary- 
ing sensory  modalities — auditory  and 
auditpry-visua!  at  the  kindergarten 
level.  Along  with  the  hypothesis  that 
a  summation  of  a  pictorial  and  textual 
~stinSulus  would  result  in  shared  and, 
thus,  in  reduced-stimulus  control,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  an  interest-load- 
ing inherent  in  the  word  stimulus 
would  aid  in  achieving  heightened  at- 
tention to  the  stimulus  and  more 
efficient  learning  and  retention. 

Definition  of  terms 
Throughout  the  study,  terms  crucial 
to  the  reader's  understanding  are  em- 
ployed. Several  of  these  terms  are 
used  so  frequently  that  a  brief  exphna- 
tion  at  this  point  seems  desirable. 

Textual  operant.  Since  the  term 
"reading"  generally  refers  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  processes,  the  narrower  term, 
"textual  operant"  or  "textual  behav- 
ior," is  tised  in  most  instances  in  this 
study.  A  textual  operant  is  a  vocal 
response  brought  under  the  control  of 
a  nonauditory  verbal  stimulus  (Skin- 
ner, 1957)  or,  somewhat  more  gener- 
ally stated,  a  speech  response  brought 
under  the  control  of  appropriate  stimu- 
lation (Staats  and  Staats,  1963).  The 
stimulus  involved  in  this  sttidy  is  the 
printed  word. 

Colorful  content  words.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  colorful  content 


words  are  designated  as  words  capable 
of  evoking  a  mental  image  and,  as 
such,  pictorially  representable.  All 
words  used  in  the  study  are  nouns. 

Design  of  the  study  and  procedures 
Selection  of  texts  for  the  study.  A 
sample  of  University  crf  Minnesota 
.  graduate  students  and  faculty  was  se- 
lected to  respond  to  264  colorful  con- 
tent words  from  the  Murphy  Word 
List  (1957)  to  establish  the  basis  for 
a  boy-girl  interest  dichotomy..  The 
twenty-one  words  of  highest  frequency 
for  each  sex  were  illustrated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  total  first  grade  popula- 
tion (437)  of  the  Fort  Garry  Schools 
for  further  sex-type  validation.  From 
the  ten  words  with  the  highest  re- 
sponse differential  for  each  sex,  four 
words  were  matched  for  word  length, 
configurational  elements,  compound 
parts,  and  intra-list  confusability,  to  be 
used  for  the  criterion  word  cards. 

Sample.  A  random  sample  of  240 
kindergarten  children  from  the  Fort 
Garry  Schools  was  drawn  from  a  sam- 
pling frame  stratified  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  ability  level.  These  subjects 
constituted  the  treatment  groups  for 
the  auditory-visual  boy-word,  audito- 
ry-visual girl-word,  atiditory  boy- 
word,  and  auditory  giri-word  treat- 
ments. The  criterion  for  ability  strati- 
fication was  scores  achieved  on  the 
Harris-Goodenotigh  Drawing  Test 
(1963). 

Description  of  treatments.  Four 
sets  of  criterion-word  cards  were  pre- 
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:iarcd;^6h  3^,^  x  If'  strips  of  heavy 
iV^P^*^  The  %p  s^^^^  audi- 
;  ^tory-  tp-cs^^^        imd,  only  the  crite- 

:  jto-ft/U^^fc^^^  pre- 
smtation had  the  word  on  the  card 
I  {Plus.i  ah:  accpmpah  :  illustration  of 
'  tl»i,;iS6r|d^^^  .The  criteriqn-yvord  cards 
w^eiimihi^  sub- 
ijcrt/^ouW^^  attend  to  extraneous 
:^imuli  and  inrek^^  cues,  such  as 
finger.msu-ks^  to  achieve  mastery  of  the 
mtcnoh.: 

^Audtiqry  treatment  The  auditory 
trcatriicht  was  based  on  the  simplest 
iinody'^for  "t^  textual  response 

which,  according  to  Staaats  (1963), 
involves  presenting  the  written  verbal 
^^imulus^^  word  aloud,  and 

"^haying  the  emit  a  response  that 

inatdies   the  sound — an   echoic  re- 
'  sppnse.  A  graphic  representation  of 
the  model  follows: 

S^^^^todw  speaks  word 

visuil  word         subject  echoes  word 

S^~^ — ^  R 

visual  word         subject  speaks  v/ord 

The  four  criterion  word  cards  were 
presented  in  randomized  order.  Ap- 
proximately three  seconds  were  al- 
lowed for  each  word  exposure  and 
three  seconds,  bet\veen  presentations. 
Each  learning  cycle  (i.e.,  presentation 
of  complete  set  of  four  cards)  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  test  cycle  to  determine  the 
number  of  words  the  subject  had 
learned  to  discriminate.  Learning  and 
test  cycles  were  alternated  until  the 
subject  responded  acceptably  on  two 
successive  test  trials  to  each  word  up 
to.  a  maximum  of  fifteen  complete  cy- 
cles. Correct  and  incorrect  responses 
were  recorded  on  each  trial  Average 
number  of  trials  to  achieve  mastery 
was  designated  as  the  acquisition 
•^-scorer—  - 

Auditory-visual  treatment.  The  au- 
ditory-visual model  approximates  the 
^iflttory  model  in  every  respect  except 
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for  an  accompanying  illustration  with- 
each  word  presentation.  A  graphic 
representation  of  the  model  appear ^ 

J[)elow;:,         ,  _   

SR^^^^^t^^or  speaks  word 

visual  word         subject  echoes  word 
Jand  illustration 

visiial  word         subject  spaiks  word 

Testing  and  scoring  procedures  were 
identical  to  the  auditory  treatment. 

Retention  tests,  A  related  part  of 
the  study  involved  a  test  for  retention 
of  the  responses  acquired,  twentyrfour 
hours  after  the  learning  trials.  The 
words  presented  in  the  learning-test 
cycle  were  presented  only  once  in  the 
retention  test.  The  number  of  words 
retained  was  designated  as  the  reten- 
tion score. 

Methods  of  analysis 
Preliminary  to  the  main  analysis, 
mean  differences  in  treatment  effect  for 
various  subgroups  were  examined,  to. 
determine  possible  trends  in  direction 
of  mean  differences  without  regard  to 
significance  level. 

The  main  analysis  was  concerned 
with  comparisons  of  mean  scores  be- 
tween various  treatment  groups. 
Since  specific  questions  related  to  the 
acquisition  measures  were  stated  in  the 
form  of  hypotheses  before  the  analysis 
was  carried  out,  it  was  decided  to  run 
a  series  of  orthogonal  or  independent 
comparisons  based  on  the  hypotheses. 
The  dependent  variables  used  were  a) 
number  of  words  learned  and  b)  ac- 
quisition score  based  on  the  mean 
number  of  trials  required  to  reach  the 
criterion.  Orthogonal  comparisons 
were  also  run  using  the  retention  mea- 
sure as  the  dependent  variable. 

Since  the  orthogonal  comparisons 
for  both  acquisition  and  retention  mea- 
sures were  run  within  sex  'levels,  ^the- 
error  variance  term  used  for  the  com- 
parison was  based  on  scores  within  sex 
rather  than  across  both  sexes. 
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To  determine  whether  a  relationship 
exists  between  retention  and  treatment 
methods  independent  of  learning 
-scores;  "two-ithree-way  analyses  of  co- 
variance,  within  sex,  were  run  on  the 
retention  scores.  The  covariate  used 
.was  number  of  words  learned.  Fur- 
ther, one-way  analyses  of  covaiiance 


Table  1 

Descriptive  Data  for  Treatment  Groups  on  Acquisition  Scores 


A 
C 
R 
O 
S 

Girls 

Boy- words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  7.80   S.D.  =  3.47 

- 

x  =  9.70  S.D.= 

=  3.38 

G.VV.  (High  ability) 
x  =  11.61   S.D.  =  1.88 

A 
I, 
L 

Auditory-Visual 

B.\V.  (High  ability) 
x  =  7.37   S.D.  =  3.61 

x  =  7.12 
S.D.  =  3.76 

x  =  7.02  S.D.= 

=  3.28 

G.W.  (High  ability 
x  =  6.67  S.D.=2.86 

T 
R 

Auditory 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=8.14  S.D.  =  3.70 

E 
A 

Girl- word  c 

x  =  8.31  S.D.= 

=  3.52 

G.VV.  (Low  ability)' 
x  =  8.49   S.D.  =  3.32 

T 
M 
E 

x  =  7.67 

x  =  8.23 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  5.17   S.D.  =  3.51 

N 
T 

S.D.  =  3.67 

S.D.  =  3.49 

x  =  S.66  S.D.= 

:3.20 

G.W.  (Low  ability)' 
x  =  6.15  S.D.=2.77 

G 
R 

Boys 

Boy-words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  11.38  S.D.=2.79 

t>CO 

X  =  11 16  S  D  = 

=  2.70 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  10.95   S.D.  =  2.60 

s 

Auditory- Visual 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x=8.45  "S.D.  '=3.60 

x  =  7.90 
S.D.  =  3.90 

x  =  8.81 
S.D.  =  3.6o 

x  =  7.70  S.D.= 

3.93 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x=6.96  S.D.=4.10 

Girl -words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  9.33   S.D.  =  327 

x  =  9.27  S.D.= 

3.32 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  9.21   S.D.  =  3.37 

x  =  8.12 
S.D.  =  4.11 

x=:=7.43 
S.D.  =  4.4J 

Audiiory-Visual 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=6.06   S.D.— 2.77 

x  =  4.34  S.D.= 

2.95 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  2.61    S.D.  =  1.95 

were  run  on  retention  using  interest- 
loading  as  the  main  eflfect.  The  co- 
variates  were  number  of  words  learned 
and.acquisition.  score. 

Atiaiysis  of  the  data.  Tables  1,  2, 
and  3  summarize  comparative  means 
and  standard  deviations  of  selected 
bubtreatment  groups  using  the  acquisi- 
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Table  2 

Descriptive  Data  for  Treatment  Groups  on  Number  of  Words  Learned 


':  c 

R 
0 

s 

Boy-words 

'Auditory 

B.W^ '(High-ability)— 
x=327  S.D.  =  .99 

Oris 

x  =  3.57  S.D.  =  .80 

G.W.  (High  ability): 
x=3.87  S.D.=  .34  ^ 

s 

^  A 

x=2.98 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x=3^0  S.D.  =  1,11 

L 
L 

S.D.  =  1.22 

x=3.50  S.D.  =  .92 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x=3.80  S.D.=.S4 

T 
R 

Girl- words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=3.27  SJ).  =  1.06 

.E 
A 
T 
M 
E 

x  =  3.33  S.D.  =  1.01 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=3.40  S.D.=.95 

Auditory-Visual 

B  W  ^Low  ability  V 
x=2.20  S.D.  =  1.3A_ 

N 
T 

x  =  3.28 
S.D.=  L04 

x  =  3.58 
S.D.  =  71 

x  =  2.73  S.D.  =  1.18 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=3.27  S.D.  =  .68 

G 
R 

Bovword^ 

Aiiditnrv 

B  W  ^Hiirh  nbilitv^ 
x=:4.00  S.D.  =  .0O 

0 
U 
P 

x=3.90  S.D.  =  3.00 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x=3.80  S.D.  =  .40 

Q 
•J 

Boys 

Auditory-Visual 

R  W   CHich  ahilitv^ 

x=3.60  S.D.  =  .61 

X  —  3,55 
S.D.  =  . 76 

x  =  3.37  S.D.=.91 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x=3.13  S.D.  =  1.09 

Girl- words 

Auditory 

B  W  CLow  abilitv) 
x=:3.60  S.D.  =  .61 

x  =  3.53  S.D.  —  72 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=3.47  S.D.  =  .81 

Auditory- Visual 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=3.00  S.D.  =  L04 

x  =  3.27 
S.D.  =  1.05 

x  =  3.26 
S.D.  =  1.07 

x=2.97 
S.D.  =  1.24 

x=2.23  S.D.  =  1.26 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  1.47  S.D.  =  .96 

tion  scores,  number  of  words  learned, 
and  retention  score,  respectively. 

The  tables  indicate  that  mear*  differ- 
ences between   boy-   and  girl-word 
^treatments-for-girls  favor.tlie.girl-word 
treatment  groups.  The  differences  for 
boys  favor  the  boy-word  treatment 
^PTOups.   These   differences   hold  for 
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the  three  dependent  variables.  When 
coHiparisoiis  are  made  between  treat- 
ment cells,  there  is  only  one  mean  dif- 
ference that  does  not  favor  the  direc- 
tion of  differences  hypothesized.  This 
is  the  BWAV  vs  gwav  treatment  for 
high  ability  girls  on  the  acquisition 
score  means.   On  both  the  number  of 
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Tabic  3 

Descriptive  Data  for  Treatment  Groups  on  Retention  Scores 


Boy-words 

■  Auditory 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  1.73  S.D.  =  1,06 

r  t  : 

R 

'  6 

.  -S 

Girls 

- 

x  =  2.60  S.D.  =  U1 

GAV.  (High  ability) 
x=3.47  S.D.=.88 

A  ' 
L  ' 
L 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  1.92  S.D.  =  U1 

X  —  l./o 

S.D.  =  1.00 

x=2.26  S.D.  =  1.04 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x=2.57  S.D.=.73 

:  T 

>:  R 

Girl-words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  2.13  S.D.=.72 

£ 
A 

x=:2.13  S.D.=.96 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x=2.13  S.D.  =  1.15 

T 
M 

-    E  - 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  U3  S.D,=,79 

N  ■ 
T 

S.D.=  U5 

V  —  9 
X  —  ^.D*» 

S.D.=  1.12 

x  =  1.87   S.D.  =  1.12 

ijr.W.  ^Low  aDility^ 
x=2.40  S.D.  =  1.14 

G 
R 

Boy-words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (High  ability)  . 
x  =  2.93  S.D.  =  1.00 

0 
U 
P 

Boys 

x=2.70  S.D.=  1.00 

ijr.w.  (rlign  aDiUty; 
x  =  2.47  S.D.=.96 

S 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  2.l4  S.D.  =  .99 

X  =  2.54 
S.D.=  1.07 

x  =  2.03   S.D.  =  1.22 

G.W.  (High  ability) 
x  =  1.93   S.D.  =  L39 

Girl-words 

Auditory 

B.W.  (j-ow  ability) 
x  =  3.00  S.D.=.84 

x  =  2.38   S.D.=  1.13 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  1.80  S.D.  =  1.04 

x=2.18 
S.D.=  U8 

Auditory-Visual 

B.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  2.00  S.D.  =  1.04 

x  =  2.15 
S.D.=  1.21 

X  =  1.78 
S.D.  =  1.22 

x  =  1.41   S.D.=  1.10 

G.W.  (Low  ability) 
x  =  .86  S.D.  =  .83 

words  learned  and  retention  nieastire, 

however,  the  differences  favor  the  gw 

treatment.  On  the  bwa  versus  gwa  for 

low-ability  girls  the  means  are  equal 

j)n.the:.retentioameasure. 

Mean  differences  between  auditory 

and  auditory-visual  treatments  consist- 

entlv  favor  the  auditory  treatment  on 
O 
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the  three  dependent  variables  for  both 
girls  and  boys. 

Although  no  hypotheses  in  the  study 
were  made  regarding  treatment  differ- 
ences.between.girls.and  boys^Jt  js^note- 
worthy  that  the  mean  differences  are 
very  small.  The  greatest  difference 
that  exists  is  in  the  acquisition-score 
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means^wKich  fayprs  the  boys  by  a 
mean  difference  of  .45. 
.  ^  Main  outc&nie  variables.  Since  the 
Jcsts^oLthe^hypotheses^involved,  forty? 
five  comparison  tables,  only  a  sum- 
ihary  of  significant  values  is  pre- 
sented here.  Table  4  prr  .'nts  these 
findings. 

Table  5  summarizes  i  ^ralues  for 
analysis  of  covariance  on  th,  retention 


Tabic  4 

Summary  of  Significant  Outcomes  on  Orthogonal  Comparisons 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

COMPARISONS 

No.  of 
Words 
learned 

Ac9ui- 
sition 
Score 

Retention 
Measure 

No.  of 
Words 
Learned 

Acqui* 

sition  Retention 
Score  Measure 

-BWA  &  GWA  vs  BWAV  &  GWAV 
(High  ability) 

*A 

♦*A 

*A 

♦♦A 

BWA  &  GWA  vs  BWAV  &  GWAV 
(Low  ability) 

**A 

♦♦A 

**A 

♦A 

♦♦A 

BWA  vs  GWA 

(High  ability) 

♦♦G.W.  ♦♦G.W. 

BWA  vs  GWA 
(Low  ability) 

♦♦B.W. 

BWAV  vs  GWAV 
(High  ability) 

BWAV  vs  GWAV 
(Low  ability) 

♦♦B.W. 

♦*B.W. 

♦♦B.W. 

♦*G.W. 

♦♦G.W. 

♦  Significant  at  .05  level  A  —auditory  B.W.— Boy- words 

♦♦  Significant  at  .01  level  A.V.— auditory-visual  G.W.—(5irl- words 


scores,  with  number  of  words  learned 
used  as  the  covariate. 

The  table  shows  that  significance  in 
treatment  effects  disappears  for  the 
retention  measure  when  number  of 
words  learned  is  held  constant. 
Interest-loading  effect  is  significant  for 
both  girls  and  boys,  although  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  finding  for  girls  is  ob- 
scured by  a  3-way  interaction  signifi- 
cant at  the  .05  level. 


Table  5 


Summary  of  F  Values  on  Three-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
(Within  Sex)  on  Retention  Measure 


Source  of 

F.  Value — Girls 

Variation 

D.F. 

F.  Value — Boys 

D.F. 

Ability 

1,106 

.3222 

1,108 

1.9832 

Treatment 

1,106 

.2956 

1,108 

1.1171 

Interest 

1,106 

4.0784^B.W. 

1,108 

12.2940*^G.W. 

AxTrt. 

1,106 

.7707 

1,108 

.5153 

A  X  Int. 

1,106 

2.2673 

1,108 

3.3659 

Trt.  X  Int 

1,106 

3.3532 

1,108 

.2344 

A  X  Trt.  xTnt. 

1,106 

.5158 

1,108 

6.6382^ 

*  Significant  at  .05  level 
©  ^*  Significant  at  .01  level 
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:  -  Jjr3fe1?:§\g3y^      fip.^^^gs  on  the 
onerway  analysis  of  covariance  when 
-acquisition  score,  number  of  words 
^:r^j^  Jeame^jr^and^theitwo^  vajia- 
Wes  are  lisedjas  coyariates  respectively. 

ilie  table  andic^tes  highly  significant 
differences  in  interest-loading  effects 
when  either  one  or  two  covariates  are 
tised.%  Iri  every  analysis  the  treatment 
difference  favors  the  expected  direction 
"    of  significance. 


Summary  of  findings 

Findings  on  Acquisition  Measures — 
Auditory  and  Auditory-Visual  Treat- 
ment-Effects. 

1.  Mean  differences  consistently  fa- 
vored the  auditory  treatment. 
These  differences  reached  signif- 
icance for  both  boys  and  girls. 

2.  No  salient  differences  were  ap- 
parent in  treatment  effects  be- 


Tabic  6 

Analysis  of  Ccvariance  of  Interest-Loading 
Treatments  on  Retention  Scores 

COVARIATEr-ACQUISITION  SCORE 


'Source  of  Variation 

D.F. 

Sum 
of  Squares 

Mean 
Square 

F  ratio 

P  \*alue 

,G 

.Interest 

1 

10.3691 

10.3691 

10.514  ** 

G.W.  .001 

I 
R 

Error 

115 

131.6116 

1.1444 

L 

S 

Adjusted  £rror 

114 

112.4221 

.9862 

B 
O 

y 

Interest 
Error 

1 

113 

3.8555 
152.0642 

3.8555 
1.3457 

4.7190* 

B.W.  .032 

S 

.Adjusted  Error 

112 

91.5064 

.8170 

COVARIATE— NUMBER  OF  WORDS  LEARNED  ' 

Source 

of  Variation 

D.F. 

Sum 
of  Squares 

Mean 
Square 

F  ratio 

P  value 

G 
J 
R 

Interest 

1 

14.06(M 

14.0604 

15.9580** 

G.W.  .0003 

Error 

115 

131.6116 

1.1444 

L 
S 

Adjusted  Error 

114 

100.4445 

.8811 

B 

Interest 

1 

7.6343 

7.6343 

9.1166** 

B.W.  .003 

O 
Y 

Error 

113 

152.0642 

1.3457 

S 

Adjusted  Error 

112 

93.7892 

.8374 

COVARIATES— ACgUFSITIO.X 

SCORE  Sc  NUMBER  OF 

VVOJUJS  LEARNED 

G 
I 

interest 

1 

12.0161 

12.0161 

13.5695** 

G.W.  .0004 

R 

Error 

115 

131.6116 

1.1444 

L 
S 

Adjusted  Error 

113 

1000641 

.8855 

B 
O 

y 

Interest 
Error 

1 

113 

4.5691 
152.0642 

4.5691 
1.3457 

5.8507** 

B.W.  .017 

-.5  - 

Adjusted  Error 

111 

86.6859 

.7809 

*  Significant  at  .01  level 
^  ^*gnificant  at  .05  level 


G.W.=  Girl-word 
B.W.=  Boy- word 
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tween  high  and  low  ability 
groups; 

Iriterest:Lbading  Effects — ^Within  Au- 

ditoh^xTreatnient: 
!•  Almost  without  exception,  differ- 
ences'in  toy  and  girl-word  treat- 
ments favored  the  sex  of  the  sub- 
ject associated  with  the  predi- 
cated sex-loading. 
2.  Differences    in  interest-loading 
within  the  auditory  groups 
reacHedJ  significance    for  high 
ability  girls  but  failed  to  reach 
significance  for  low  ability  girls. 
3:  For  the  boys,  non-significant  F 
values  were  found  in  learning 
scores  for  both  high  and  low 
ability,  groups. 

Interest-Loading  Effects — (Within 

Aiiditory- Visual ) 

1.  Non-significant  F  ratios  were 
found  for  high  ability  girls  and 
boys. 

2.  Highly  significant  differences 
were  found  for  low-ability  boys 
and  girls  on  both  acquisition  var- 
iables. 

Interest-Loading- (Overall  Effect) 
L  When  number  of  words  learned 
was  used  as  a  covariate  in  a 
three-way  analysis  of  covariance, 
differences  in  means  for  reten- 
tion  were  significant  for  both 
girls  and  boys.   Interpretation  of 
the  findings  for  girls,  however, 
was  clouded  by  a  second-order 
interaction.     Furdier  analyses, 
using  a  one-way  covariance  de- 
sign  showed  highly  significant 
differences  favoring  the  predi- 
cated  interest-loading  for  both 
girls  and  lK)ys. 
Findings  on  Retention  Measures 
Auditory  and  Auditory-Visual  Treat- 
ment Effects 
L  Differences    in  mean-retention 
scores  reached  significance  for 
boys,  differences  favoring  the  au- 
ditory treatment.  When  number 
of  words  learned  was  used  as 


covariate,  differences  in  means 
nvere  non-significant  for  both 
girls  and  boys. 
2.  No  major  differences  were  apr 
parent  in  treatment  effects  be- 
tween high  and  low  ability 
groups. 

Interest-loading  Effects — (Within  Au- 
ditory Treatment) 
L  Differences  in  treatment  effects 
consistently  favored  the  sex  of 
the  subject  associated  with  the 
predicated  interest-loading. 

2.  Differences  in  interest-loading 
effects  reached  significance  for 
high  ability  girls. 

3.  Significant  F  ratios  were  noted 
for  low  ability  boys,  but  not  for 
high  ability  boys. 

Interest-loading  Effects — (Within  Au- 
ditory-visual Treatments) 

L  Non-significant  F  ratios  were 
found  in  retention  mean  differ- 
ences for  high  ability  boys  and 
girls. 

2.  Highly  significant  differences 
were  found  for  low  ability  boys 
and  girls. 

Conclusions 

Several  conclusions  appear  war- 
ranted on  the  basis  of  findings  of  the 
experiment : 

1.  There  is  some  basis  for  the  as- 
sumption that  girls  and  boys  at 
the  primary  level  have  already 
developed  some  divergent  inter- 
ests. Further,  there  is  evidence 
to  support  the  fact  that  adults 
are  competent,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  to  designate  referents  of 
interest  to  boys  and  girls.  It 
might  be  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  adults  are^cognizant 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
the  middle  class  culture  imposes 
upon  children. 

2.  Pictorial  accompaniments  to  a 
written  text  appear  to  perform  a 
distracting  role  in  a  text  discrim- 
ination situation  for  children  of 
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hoth  high  and  low  ability,  al- 
though differences  appear  more 
pronounced  with  low  ability 
_  .groups.  Eor  girls,  differences 
disappear  when  retention  is  niea- 
sured;- 

3.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
point  to  distinct  evidence  of  dif- 
ferentia)! discriminability  related 
to  textual  stimuli  of  sex-related 
interest-loading.  The  evidence 
is  more  conclusive  for  subjects  of 
low  ability  than  for  the  high  abil- 
ity groups. 

4.  There  is  evidence,  though  not 
unequivocal,  that  retention  of  a 
textual  operant  after  a  period  of 
time  is  facilitated  by  an  interest- 
loading  of  the  operant  related  to 
the  sex  of  the  subject.  The  find- 
ings of  the  investigation  give  no 
basis  for  this  being  a  more  potent 
factor  for  one  ability  level  than 
another.  There  is  also  no  evi- 
dence of  this  factor  being  related 
to  the  sex  variable. 

5.  There  are  two  treatment  com- 
parisons which  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  sex.  One  is  the  auditory 
vs.  iiuditory- visual  treatment. 
Discrimination  appears  to  be  fa- 
cilitated to  a  substantially  greater 
degree  for  boys  by  omission  of 
pictorir^l  cues  than  is  the  case  for 
giilS;  The  other  indication  of 
sex-relatedness  is  evidenced  by 
the  significant  findings  for  boys* 
retention  in  favor  of  the  auditory 
treatment.  The  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  that  stiinulus-treatment- 
retention  effects  may  be  more  im- 
portant for  boys  than  for  girls. 

Educational  implications 

Implicaticns  for  educational  practice 
from  this  sttidy  can  only  be  considered 
within  the  confines  of  the  limitations 
relevant  to  the  particular  sample  and 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  measur- 
ing instruments.    Furthermore,  any 


questions  raised  can  only  be  tentative, 
pending  further  investigation.  How- 
ever, a  few  points  seem  pertinent  in 
terms  of  reevaluation  of  current  in- 
structional practices  and  materials: 

1.  A  salient  implication  arising 
from  the  study  is  that  more 
should  be  known  about  the  indi- 
vidual child  in  terms  of  his  inter- 
ests. Further,  these  interests 
should  be  capitalized  upon  in- 
individualization  of  instruction. 
The  determination  of.  specific  in- 
t^^rests  might  well  tie  a  potent 
factor  in  making  provision  for 
the  child's  "free  reading'*  activi- 
ties. 

2.  The  findings  of  the  study  rather 
seriously  question  the  wide- 
spread use  of  pictorial  cues  in 
word  presentation.  A  reevalua- 
tion of  methods  of  presentation 
and  the  use  of  pictures  as  addi- 
tional stimuli  to  the  textual  stim- 
uli would  seem  in  order.  The 
findings  lend  some  support  to  the 
notion  that  such  a  reexamination 
may  be  particularly  crucial  for 
low  ability  children. 

3.  Although  significant  findings  re- 
lated to  interest-loading  appear 
in  the  study,  preparation  and  uti- 
lization of  materials  based  on 
sex-typed  referents  are  unwar- 
ranted until  more  extensive  re- 
search supports  the  findings  of 
the  present  investigation. 
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Effect  of  Different  Modes  of 

Presentation  of  Reading 

.  -_M§5?ri§Ii  a   Yocalisra  in 

Silent  Reading 

James  L.  Laffey 
Indiana  University 

THE  ABILITY  TO  READ  is  an  essential 
skill'in  modern  society.  For  the  child, 
reading  forms  the  foundation  for  early 
school  learning.  For  the  adolescent, 
reading  is  the  key  to  continued  success 
in  learning.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Bond  and  Tinker  that  80  to  90  percent 
of-the  high  school  student's  knowledge 
has  to  be  acquired  thn.ugh  reading 
(7).  For  the  young  aduit,  reading  is 
an  eflfective  tool  which  can  be  used  for 
achievement  in  a  chosen  vocation. 
Furthermore,  reading  as  one  form  of 
communication,  provides  opportunities 
for  meaningful  participation  in  the 
American  Democratic  Society.  Many 
opportunities,  though,  for  full  partici- 
pation in  the  society,  are  open  only  to 
the  more  mature,  skilled  readers. 

Business  firms,  recognizing  the  cru- 
cial role  reading  plays  in  society  as 
a  whole  and  in  schools  in  particu- 
lar, have  developed  numerous  mechan- 
ical aids  for  improving  reading  skills. 
At  times,  these  mechanical  devices, 
through  the  influence  of  business,  have 
been  installed  and  used  e.\tensively  in 
schools  at  all  grade  levels.  Often  the 
installation  of  such  equipment  in  a 
school  system  preceded  any  proper 
critical  evaluation  of  the  equipments* 
uses  and  e.^ects. 

In  many  instances,  the  equipment 
was  installed  and  used  in  programs  of 
reading-rate  training.  The  basic  as- 
sumption, underlying  such  training, 
was  that  through  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices,  which  presented  reading  mate- 
rial at  varying  rates  of  speed,  the  read- 
er's natural  rate  of  reading  imoroved 
correspondingly.  In  such  an  assump- 
'^Q"  the  crucial  role  orfcal  functioning 
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plays  in  reading  is  overlooked.  Taylor 
(10^  made  clear  this  role  by  stating 
the  following: 

.  .  .  the  eycs-do  not  dictate  to  the  mind- 
what  it  shall  understand,  neither  docs 
the  mind  dictate  to  the  eyes  where  they 
shall  look.  There  is  an  interaction  be- 
tween oculo-motor  activity  and  the  cen- 
tral processes  during  reading,  each  in- 
flucncing  but  not  controlling  the  other. 

In  effect,  eye-movement  rate  may  in- 
crease; but  the  crucial  aspect  of  read- 
ing, comprehension,  may  not  be  j'nflu* 
enced. 

A  further  unexamined  and  unsup- 
ported assumption  related  to  the  uses 
and  effects  of  mechanical  equipment  in 
reading-rate  training  was  that  through 
the  increasingly  rapid  presentation  of 
reading  materials,  lip-movement  be- 
havior, in  the  form  of  repeated  or 
pronounced  words,  was  prevented  and 
eventually  eliminated.  Even  though  a 
number  of  educators,  such  as  Lee  (4) 
and  Smith  (7),  have  claimed  mechani- 
cal instruments  to  be  effective  devices 
for  decreasing  lip-movement  behavior, 
they  have  little  research  evidence  to 
support  this  contention.  McDade  (5) 
pursued  the  topic  of  lip-movement  be- 
havior even  further  and  claimed  lip- 
movement  behavior  to  be  characteristic 
of  only  poor  readers  even  though  good 
readers  evidenced  the  same  kind  of  be- 
havior in  his  experiment. 

Other  educational  researchers,  cog- 
nizant of  the  crucial  role  reading  plays 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  but  also 
more  critical  of  the  uses  and  effects  of 
mechanical  equipment,  have  for  many 
years  observed  and  studied  the  uses 
and  effects  of  mechanical  aids  on 
the  improvement  of  reading  skills. 
Numerous  investigations  have  been  re- 
viewed and  summarized  by  such  out- 
standing scholars  as  Spache  (8) ; 
Tinker  and  McCullough  (12) ;  and 
Strang,  Traxler,  and  McCullough  (P). 
The  reviews  by  these  authors  and  ad- 
ditional reviews  of  individual  investi- 
gations revealed  that  although  re- 
searchers have  studied  the  uses  and  ef- 
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fccts  of  nieclwuical  devices  on  various 
kinds  of  reading  and  related  behaviors, 
the  reviews  revealed  also  that  few  re- 
jseardiers  ha\x,iuvesxigated  the  cfTect 
of  mechanical  devices  on  the  lip-niove* 
meat  beliavior  (vocalisni)  of  readers 
during  silent  reading.  Lee  (•/).  Smith 
(7).  and  Taylor  {10}  investigated  the 
use  of  mechanical  equipment  and  its 
-  effect  on  reading  and  related  lip-move- 
ment behavior  and  reported  that  sub- 
jects exhibited  less  lip-movement  be- 
iiavior  after  training  with  a  mechanical 
device  than  they  exhibited  before  such 
training.  The  findings  reported  by 
these  investigators  were  based  on  vi- 
sual  observations  of  lip -movement  be* 
havior  (vocalisni)  and  were  of  ques- 
tionable accuracy.  Althougli  it  was 
|X)ssible  for  an  investigator  to  visually 
observe  a  very  overt  type  of  vocalisni, 
it  was  not  i)Ohsible  for  an  in\estigitor 
^to  record  accurately,  through  \isnal 
observation,  the  incidence  of  vocalisni 
as  it  is  understood  and  described  l)> 
Edfeldt  and  Cole.  Tliese  authors  Mate 
there  .ire  var\  ing  htagch  and  degree.*>  of 
vocalisni  in  silent  reading : 

Sayii.g  or  loud  wliispcring  of  nlinosi 

every  word. 
Faint  whispering  of  many  words 
Pronounced    lip    niovcnR-nts    hni  no 

sound r 

Faint  (or  no)  lip  niovcnicnis  no  sound 
hut  sufficient  niovenicnis  of  Uie  loiif^ne 
to  be  felt  by  the  finders  under  the 
lower  Jaw, 

Ko  sound,  no  nioveinenls  of  lips  or 
tongue,  but  movements  iii  the  throat 
perceptible  to  ihe  fnigers  if  placed  on 
the  throat. 

No  sound,  no  movements  of  Hps  or 
tongue  or  in  t!ie  throat,  d  ectly  per- 
ceptible to  an  observer,  Imt  movcmeiils 
which  can  \yc  re^isKred  b>  niean>  of 
elec  t  roi  ny  og  raphy . 

Through  this  delineation  of  \ocaIisni 
and  other  experimental  e\iileiice.  u  be- 
came apparent  to  rebearclierb  that  the 
incidence  of  \ocalii>iii  etuild  not  be  .ic 
curately  observed  and  recorded  through 
visual  observations.  Subbequeiit  re- 
search by  Faaborg-Andersoii  (3)  and 
Edfeldt  (2),  pioneer i,  of  electroniyog- 
^ — by  as  a  method  of  recording  \o- 
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calisni  (silent  speech),  not  only  sub- 
stantiated the  views  of  the  earlier 
researchers  but  also  provided  research- 
ers with  proper  and  accurate  instru- 
ments for  recording  the  incidence  of 
this  complex  behavior. 

It  is  thus  the  pur|)ose  of  this  investi- 
gation to  determine  dirougli  proper  iii- 
strnnieiitatioii  the  effect  of  different 
modes  of  presenting  reading  material 
(mechanical  and  iionineclianical)  on 
tli^  incidence  of  vocalisni  in  reading. 
For  this  iiive.stigation,  vocali.sm  is  de- 
fined as  any  Up-nioveiiient  behavior  or 
iiiuscle-.ictioii  potential  (visibie  or  in- 
visible) which  is  recordable  tlirotigli 
the  use  of  the  electroencephalographic 
recording  equipment  described  in  the 
procedures. 

Review  of  research 

To  provide  a  conceptual  framework 
for  a  review  of  the  literature  on  me- 
chanical equipment  and  its  effect  on 
li|)-nio\eiiieiit  behavior,  the  research 
evaluated  herein  has  been  divided  into 
two  categorie^.  vocalisni  in  silent  rcid* 
ing  and  the  effect  of  niechaiiical  equip- 
ment on  lip-movement  behavior  (vo- 
calisni) during  silent  reading. 

Research  on  vocalisni  in  silent  read- 
ing can  be  divided  into  descriptive  pe- 
riods*, the  periods  being  arbitrarily  di- 
vided on  the  basis  of  the  research 
methods  used  during  the  period. 

The  earliest  period  began  about 
I88C).  Researchers  used  observation 
and  introspective  methods  to  collect 
data.  The  essential  findings  (hiring 
this  period  were  that  to  read  is,  in  fact, 
to  vocalize  and  that  vocalism  could  be 
observed  when  individuals  attempted 
to  memorize  information. 

.\  second  period  of  research  began 
about  1895.  Researchers  attempted  to 
use  more  empirical  methods  of  collect- 
ing data  b>  designing  expcripieiital  ap- 
paratus to  record  the  tongue  atid  lip 
movenieiit.s  of  subjects.  The  major 
findings  of  this  period  included  the 
recognition  that  intense  thinking  often 
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^.  _  :  resulted  jn  overt  responses  or  vocal- 
ism;  tKat  silent  reading  prmluced  more 
h  vocalism  than  did  other  kinds  of  men- 
L^-^^taUactivjties;/jhat. all  thinking;  is  ac- 
cmipahied  by.  !ip  movements ;  that  vo- 
calism was  universal ;  and  tliat  new  ex- 
pcrjmailal  methods  had  to  be  found  to 
investigate  the  phenomenon  of  vocal- 
ismin  silent  reading. 

A  third  period  of  research  l>egaii  in 
19K),  twenty  years  after  the  criticism 
of  the  research  methods  used  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1895  to  1925.  During  this 
period  researchers  began  evaluating  in- 
struments tliat  could  be  used  to  accur- 
ately record  the  incidence  of  vocalism 
during  silent  reading.  In  the  decade 
between  1950  and  1960,  Faaborg-An- 
derson  and  Edfeldt  (J)  reaffirmed  the 
p~  earlier  conclusions  of  researchers  that 
the  techniques  tised  up  until  that  time 
were  inadequate  and  inacairate. 

Finally,  in  I960,  a  fourth  and  proba- 
bly the  most  fruitful  period  of  research 
began  with  the  publication  of  Edfeldt's 
study.  Silent  Speech  and  Silent  Read- 
(2).  Edfeldt  concluded  that  poor 
readers  had  a  higher  incidence  of  vo- 
calism than  good  readers  had;  that  as 
the  te.xt  material  l)ecomes  niore  diffi- 
ailt,  vocalisn:  increases:  and  that  the 
reading  of  a  blurred  text  results  in 
more  vocalism  than  does  the  reading  of 
:         a  clear  text.   This  study  was  impor- 
tant not  only  because  of  its  content 
but  also  because  the  study  established 
electromyography  as  a  valid  method 
for  recording  vocalism.  In  1964  Mc- 
J        Guigan  (d),  following  Edfeldt's  ex- 
ample, used  electromyography  to  record 
the  incidence  of  vocalism.  These  two 
studies  were  similar  hi  that  they  were 
comparative  studies  which  reported  the 
differencs  m  vocilism  during  reading 
'        and   nonreading  periods.  However, 
McGuigan,  unlike  Edfeldt.  presented 
the  reading  materials  through  a  me- 
~      chanical  viewing  device.  McGiiigan's 
findings  differed  from  Edfeldt's  in  that 
^        McGuigan  found  there  was  no  evi- 
0    c  that  the  difficulty  of  the  material 
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effected  the  amount  of  silent  speech. 
McGuigan's  findings  were  similar  to 
Edfeldfs  since  both  reported  an  in- 
crease, in  vocalism^during.,silent«read-- 
ing  and  also  tliat  results  suggested  that 
as  reading  proficiency  increases,  vocal- 
ism decreases.  Even  though  these  in- 
vestigators tised  a  valid  technique  for 
recording  vocalism,  neither  investiga- 
tor examined  the  effect  of  different 
modes  of  presentation  on  the  inci- 
dence of  vocalism  among  good  and 
poor  readers.  It  is  diflfiailt  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  results  of  the  re- 
search were  due  only  to  the  experi- 
mental conditions  (Hawthorne  Effect) 
or  whether  they  were  valid  results  as 
the  investigators  claim. 

Of  the  studies  dealing  with  the  effect 
of  mechanical  equipment  on  lip-move- 
ment behavior  (vocalism)  during  si- 
lent reading,  three  researchers  found 
vocalism  decreased  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing with  mechanical  equipment. 
These  investigators  did  not  use  any  in- 
struments for  measuring  vocalism  but 
relied  on  visual  observations  for  re- 
cording the  evidence  of  it. 

Lee  (4)  evaluated  a  reading  pro- 
gram, which  used  a  metronoscope  (a 
mechanical  device  designed  for  improv- 
ing phrase  reading  skills)  for  eight  and 
a  half  months,  by  analyzing  data  from 
standardized  reading  tests.  He  re- 
vealed that  si>ced  and  comprehension 
were  increased  and  lip  movement  was 
almost  eliminated,  even  though  it  was 
possible,  as  noted  previously,  to  accur- 
ately record  through  visual  observa- 
tions the  decrement  in  lip  movement 
behavior  (vocalism).  For  accuracy  of 
measurement,  over  even  a  short  period 
of  time,  this  technique  is  inadequate. 
Taylor  (10),  the  inventor  of  the  me- 
tronoscope. completed  an  investigation 
on  the  effect  of  the  machine  on  the 
reading  skills  of  fifty  subjects.  Con- 
trol and  experimental  groups  were  set 
up.  Each  group  read  the  same  ma- 
terial during  ten  thirty-minute  practice 
sessions.  The  control  group  read  the 
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ihaterial:.  from,  jrnimcographcd  sheets 
vwhflc  thc.cxpcrimcntal  group  read  the 
nutcrkl  from- the  mctronoscopc.  The 
-investigator  *found,-through.  visual,  ob- 
.servation,  that  the  amount  of  lip  move- 
ment dunhg  .silent  reading  decreased. 
Taylor's  visual  observations  of  lip- 
tnpvemcht  behavior  was  both  inade- 
quatC'  for  the  conclusions  drawn  and 
^inaccurate  for  recording  the  incidence 
of  yocalism  especially  when  consider- 
ing4he  period;or  time  and  the  number 
of  subjects  us<id  in  the  experiment. 
Smith  (7)  reported  ah  experiment  in 
which  a  :fifth>  and  sixth  grade  class 
were;  given  instructions  with  the  me* 
tronoscope  and:  other  supplementary 
materials.  It  was  found  the  entire 
grdup' made  more  than  average  prog- 
ress. Head*  turning  and  lip  reading 
pnuHically  disappeared.  Smith  failed 
totusc  any  experimental  design  in  this 
investigation  and  used  only  one  group 
of  students.  Her  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  disappearance  of  lip  movement 
was  based  on  visual  observation  which, 
as  rioted  previously,  is  not  an  accurate 
method  for  recording  the  incidence  of 
vocalisnu 

Statement  of  the  problem 
The  major  purposes  of  thi^  investi- 
gation were  to  determine  if  there  were 
significant  differences  in  the  incidence 
of  vocalism  during  silent  reading  when 
different  modes  of  presentation  were 
^used  (mechanical,  nonmeclianical,  and 
nonreading)  among  readers  of  differ* 
ent  levels  of  reading  achievement 
(reading  achievers  and  retardates) . 

Elements  of  the  problem 
The  problem  involves  testing  two 
main-effect  and  one  interaction  hy- 
potheses with  three  categories  of  vocal- 
ism to  be  acquired  on  each  subpopula- 
tion  during  the  investigation.  The  hy- 
potheses^to  be  tested  are  as  follows : 
1.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  incidence  of  vocalism  in  si- 
,Y^"  lent  reading  between  groups  of  3 


intermediate-grade  pupils*  read- 
ing materials  presented  mechani- 
cally, reading  materials  pre- 
sented Jn,  textbooJJ  Jo|TO^  ^ 
tennediate-gra'^'pupils  not  read- 
ing. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  incidence  of  vocalism  in  si- 
lent reading  between  groups  of 
intermediate-grade  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  reading  achieve- 
ment whether  the  materials  are 
presented  in  textbook  form  or 
whether  the  pupils  are  not  .  read- 
ing. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  interac- 
tion between  the  modes  of  pre- 
sentation (mechanical,  textbook 
form,  and  nonreading)  and  lev- 
els of  reading  achievement. 

More  specifically,  the  hypotheses  will 
be  stated  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing analysis  chart  for  each  of  the  three 
raw  scores  in  vocalism. 

Modes  of  Presentation 

Mc-    Textbook  Non- 
chanical    Form  reading 


Levels  of 
Reading  A 
Achievement  R 


Yi 
Y.I 
Y» 


Y.» 


Y, 

Y« 

Ym 


1. 
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Levels  of  reading  achievement 
There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  total  intermediate-grade 
pupils  in  Experimental  Groups 
Y11Y21Y31  and  total  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Groups  Y12Y22Y32  Oil  the  raw 
scores  listed  in  the  second  major 
hypothesis. 
Modes  of  presentation 
There  is  no  significant  difference 
between  total  intermediate-grade 
pupils  in  Experimental  Groups 
Y11Y12,  total  intermediate-grade 
pupils  in  Y21Y22,  and  total  inter- 
mediate-grade pupils  in  Experi- 
mental-Groups-YsiYss  on  the  raw 
scores  listed  in  the  first  major 
hypothesis. 

Interaction  (mode  of  presenta- 
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tion  and  level  of  reading  achieve- 
ment) 

There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
^de  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yii  and  Experimental 
-proup  Y21  on  the  vocalism 
raw  scores^  during  the  me- 
c^nical  presentation  (Yn) 
andf.nonmechanical  (text- 
bgpkX  .presentation  for  read- 
ing^achievers. 

b)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yn  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y31  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
mechanical  presentation  of 
reading  materials  to  reading 
achievers  and  vocalism  raw 
scores  during  the  nonreading 
of  achievers. 

c)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yn  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y12  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
mechanical  presentation  of 
reading  materials  to  reading 
achievers  and  the  vocalism 
raw  scores  during  the  non- 
mechanical  (textbook)  pre- 
sentation to  retardates. 

d)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  E.\perimental 
Group  Yn  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y22  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
mechanical  presentation  of 
reading  materials  to  achievers 
and  the  nonmechanical  (text- 
book) presentation  of  mate- 
rials to  retardates. 

0  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yu  and  Experimental 
Group  Y32  on  the  vocalism 
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raw  scores  during  the  me- 
chanical presentation  of  read- 
ing materials  to  reading 
achievers  and  the  vocalism 
raw  scores  during  the  norir 
reading  of  retardates. 

f)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yoi  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y31  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonmechanical  (textbook) 
presentation  of  reading  mate- 
rials  to  achievers  and  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonreading  of  achievers. 

g)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Y21  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y12  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores^  during  the 
nonmechanical  (textbook) 
presentation  of  reading  mate- 
rials to  achievers  and  the  vo- 
calism raw  scores  during  the 
mechanical  presentation  to 
retardates. 

h)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Y21  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y22  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonmechanical  (vextbook) 
presentation  to  retardates. 

i)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yoo  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y32  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonmechanical.  (textbook) 
presentation  of  reading  ma- 
terials to  retardates  and  the 
vocalism  raw  scores  during 
the  nonreading  of  retardates. 

j )  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  nupils  in  Experimental 
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.  Group  Ysii  and  Experimen- 
:  tali^Grpup  Yi2  on  the  vocal- 
ism  raw  scores  during  the 
'  ndiimding  of  achievers  and 
the*v6^jsm  raw  scores  dur- 
ihgsthe  mechanical  presenta- 
tjonCpf  reading  materials  to 
retardates. 
4c)  ^There  IS  no  significant  differ- 
'^hcc  between  hitermediate- 
..grkde  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group.  Ysi  and  Experimen- 
tal Groiij)  Ysa  t>n  the  vocal- 
i^ih  raw  scores  during  the 
nonreading  of  achievers  and 
on  the  raw  scores  of  vocalism 
during    the  nonmechanical 
presentation  of  reading  mate- 
rials to  retardates. 
I)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Y31  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y32  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonreading  of  achievers  and 
the  vocalism  raw  scores  dur- 
ing the  nonreading  of  retar- 
dates. 

m)  There  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference   between  interme- 
diate-grade pupils  in  Ext>eri- 
mental  Group  Y12  and  Ex- 
perimental Group  Y22  on  the 
vocalism  raw  scores  during 
the  mechanical  presentation 
of  reading  materials  to  retar- 
dates and  the  vocalism  raw 
scores   during   the  nonme- 
chanical  (textbook)  presen- 
tation of  reading  materials  to 
retardates, 
n)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence  between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Yi2  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y32  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
mechanical    presentation  of 
reading  materials  to  retar- 
Q         dates  and  the  vocalism  raw 
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scores  during  the  nonreading 
of  retardates, 
o)  There  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  intermediate- 
grade  pupils  in  Experimental 
Group  Y22  and  Experimen- 
tal Group  Y32  on  the  vocal- 
ism raw  scores  during  the 
nonmechanical  presentation 
of  reading  materials  to  retar- 
dates and  the  vocalism  raw 
scores  during  the  nonreading 
of  retardates. 

Procedure  and  techniques 
The  procedures  and  their  sequence 
for  this  sUidy  can  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Preliminary  evaluation 
In  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember of  1965,  preliminary 
evaluations  of  approximately  six 
hundred  intermediate-grade  chil- 
dren were  made. 

2.  Population  selection 
In  December  and  January  of 
1965,  subjects  were  selected  for 
the  experiment  on  the  basis  of  a 
reading-expectancy  formula  de- 
rived in  a  study  by  Toussaint 
{13). 

3.  Further  evaluation  of  the  se- 
lected subjects 

In  February  of  1966,  the  selected 
subjects  were  evaluated  further 
through  the  use  of  standarf'^zed 
instruments. 

4.  The  standardised  routine  of  ex- 
petimental  "procedures 
In  March,  *  pril.  May,  and  June 
of  1966,  the  selected  subjects  (in 
small  groups  and  individually) 
were  transported  to  a  veteran's 
hospital  and  had  the  incidence  of 
vocalism  measured  during  a 
standardized  routine  of  speaking 
and  oral  and  silent  reading. 

5.  Recording  and  quantifying  the 
data 

In  June,  July,  and  August  of 
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1966,  the  data  were  quantified 
and  recorded- 
6.  The  statistical  analysis  of  the 
data 

From  September,  1966,  through 
January  of  1967,  the  recorded 
data  were  further  quantified  and 
analyzed^through  the  use  of  spe- 
cific-statistical techniques  (i.e.  t- 
test  .and  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance). 

Analysis  of  data 
The  analysis  of  data  was  organized 
with  attention  to  the  vocalism  raw 
scores  which  occurred  during  two 
modes  of  presentation  of  reading  mate- 
rial and  a  third  nonreading  period  to 
two  groups  of  students  reading  at  two 
levels  of  achievement.  Two  main- 
effects  hypotheses  and  an  interaction- 
effect  hypothesis  were  tested  for  the  cri- 
terion variables.  Tests  of  homogeneity 
of  variance  are  included  where  applica- 
ble with  the  dependent  variable.  In 
addition,  data  presented  in  the  F-test 
summary  tables  for  each  main-effect 
and  interaction-effect  hypotheses  in- 
clude the  sum  of  squares,  mean  squares, 
degrees  of  freedom,  sources  of  varia- 
tion, and  results  of  the  analysis  for 


testing  the  significance  of  difference  at 
.01  level  of  confidence.  Tables  for  the 
t-test  include  the  mean,  standard  de- 
viation, the  tests  for  homgeneity  or 
heterogeneity  of  variance  where  appli- 
cable, and  results  of  the  analysis  for 
testing  the  significance  of  differences  at 
the  .05  and  .01  levels  of  cdhfidence. 

As  indicated  in  Table  1  there  are 
nine  significant  interactions  between 
vocalism  raw  scores.  Eight  of  the 
nine  significant  interactions  involved 
comparisons  of  Experimental  Treat- 
ments Yii  or  Yi2  (Mechanical  Pre- 
sentation of  Material,  Level  I  and  II) 
with  other  experimental  groups.  In 
each  comparison  there  was  a  higher 
incidence  of  vocalism  raw  scores  in 
the  Experimental  Groups  Yn  or  Y12 
(Mechanical  Presentation  of  Mate- 
rials, Level  I  and  II)  than  in  the  other 
compared  group  (either  Nonmechani- 
C1I  Level  I  and  II  or  Nonreading 
Level  I  and  II). 

Summary,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  if  there  were  significant 
differences  in  the  incidence  of  vocalism 
during  the  mechanical  and  nonmechan- 


Table  1 

Summary  Table  of  All  Comparisons  for  Homogeneity  of  Variance  (F-test) 
and  Significant  Differences  Between  Means  (t-test) 


Experimental  Experimental 
Group  (1)      Group  (2) 

F-value 

Resultant 
t-test 

t-value 

Null 
Hypothesis 

Yn 

Y„ 

4.88 

Heterogeneous 

3.49* 

Rejected 

Yn 

Yu 

2.19 

Homogeneous 

2.59** 

Rejected 

Yn 

Y» 

1.20 

Homogeneous 

.026 

Accepted 

Yn 

Ym 

3.47 

Heterogeneous 

2.61** 

Rejected 

Y« 

3.91 

Heterogeneous 

2.60** 

Rejected 

Yu 

Yn 

2.22 

Homogeneous 

2.21** 

Rejected 

Yti  ' 

Yl2 

6.26 

Heterogeneous 

7.65* 

Rejected 

Yu 

Y„ 

1.40 

Homogeneous 

1.75 

Accepted 

Y„ 

Yn 

1.24 

Homogeneous 

1.85 

Accepted 

Yu 

Y« 

2.80 

Homogeneous 

2.35** 

Rejected 

Yu 

Y« 

1.58 

Homogeneous 

.65 

Accepted 

Yu 

Y« 

1.78 

Homogeneous 

.64 

Accepted 

Y« 

Ym 

4.43 

Heterogeneous 

2.29** 

Rejected 

Y« 

Y« 

4.99 

Heterogeneous 

2.27** 

Rejected 

Y„ 

Yu 

1.12 

Homogeneous 

.034 

Accepted 

IC 


*  Significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 
Significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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*8||'    ,  Reading  > 

::i^jprescntations  of  reading  materials 
;^andj'n<^^^  of  intermediate-grade 

^^reading.  'achievers  and  retardates. 
:^^Al^^,  r&^^  attempted  to  de- 

^JeTOjhc  i  significant  inter- 

paction  cfe  oh;  the  incidence  of  vocal- 
-'^ism^faw^^^  levels  of  read- 

yrig  achicvcm^  of  present 

cfng  r^      material  s. 
-  '  The*^ex^^  -was  conducted  for 

'aj^foxiim^  nine  months  with  108 
Vpupils;  grades.  It 

^S«^as;a;pa^^  a  three-year  study  spon- 
'-spredlBy{thej^  of  Education 

'  €ntitjedr"V6^  In  Silent  Reading." 
Eor^^^tHis  study  preliminary  evaluations 
;\of;^pupilS' intelligence,  arithmetic  com- 
{putation/.ability,  listening  ability,  and 
^cading.t.achievement  levels  were  made. 
>Er6m  the  preliminary  evaluations  pu- 
>pils  were  selected  for  the  experiment, 
further  evaluations  were  made  of  each 
^participant's  spelling  ability,  word-rec- 
ognition skills,  mtelHgence,  and  audi- 
ctory.  discrimination,  ability.  Following 
this,  vocalism  raw  scores  were  re- 
*c6rded  for  each  participant  during  a 
standardized  routine  of  silent  and  oral 
reading  activities. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  data,  an  anal- 
ysis of  variance  design,  treatment  by 
levels,  with  randomly  assigned  treat- 
ments was  used.  The  main-effects  hy- 
potheses were  tested  for  vocalism  be- 
tween levels  of  reading  achievement 
and  between  modes  of  presentation. 
Tests  of  homogeneity  of  variance  and 
t-tests  of  significant  differences  wore 
performed  between  each  of  the  treat- 
ment means.  An  analysis  of  variance 
and  t-test  statistical  programs  were,  se- 
lected and  used  with  the  ibm  Elec- 
tronic Model  3600  at  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Research  Computing  Center. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  this 
investigation  follows : 

1.  No  significant  difference  in  vo- 
calism raw  scores  were  apparent 
between  treatment  groups  at  dif- 
ferent  levels  of  reading  achieve- 
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ment  across  modes  of  presenta- 
tion, i.e..  Achievers  YUY21Y31 
and  Retardates  Y12  Y22  Y32. 

2.  Significant  differences  were  ap- 
parent between  different  modes 
of  presenting  reading  materials, 
i.e..  Mechanical  Yn  Y12,  Non- 
mechanical  Y21Y22,  and  nonread- 
ing  Y31Y32. 

3.  There  were  significant  interac- 
tions apparent  between  modes  of 
presentation  (mechanical,  non- 
mechanical,  and  nonreading) 
and  levels  of  reading  achieve- 
ment (achievers  and  retardates). 

The  t-test  of  significant  difference 
between  individual  treatment  group 
means  revealed  that  pupils  in  the 
Treatment  Groups  Yn  and  Y12  (Me- 
,chanical  Presentation,  Levels  I  and 
II)  h<id  significantly  higher  vocalism 
raw  scores  in  every  comparison  with 
the  other  two  modes  of  presentation, 
i.e.,  Nonmechanical  Y21,  Y22  and  Non- 
reading  Y31 Y32,  Significant  differences 
were  apparent  when  comparisons  were 
made  with  either  reading  achievers  or 
reading  retardates.  More  specifically, 
when  one  of  the  modes  of  presentation 
that  was  being  compared  was  mechan- 
ical, a  significant  difference  was  ap- 
parent at  either  level  of  achievement 
(Achiever  Level  I  and  Retardate  Level 

11). 

The  effect  of  higher  vocalism  scores 
at  both  levels  of  achievement  for  the 
mechanical  presentation  was  consist- 
ent. However,  there  was  no  apparent 
nor  consistent  effect  at  the  different 
levels  of  .ichievement  independent  of 
the  modes  of  presentation. 

'  Conclusions 
Even  though  the  invest igjitor  at- 
tempted to  control  many  variables  af- 
fecting the  incidence  of  vocalism  raw 
scores^  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data  in  this  study  are 
restricted  to  the  population  described 
in  this  study. 
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The  conclusions  of  the  study  involve 
consideration  of  vocalism  raw  scores  at 
both  levels  of  reading  achievement  and 
modes  of  presentation.  Conclusions 
about  the  levels  of  achievement  and 
modes  of  presentation  were  drawn 
from  the  analysis  of  the  incidence  of 
vocalism  raw  scores. 

In  reviewing  the  findings  of  the 
study  related  to  levels  of  reading 
achievement,  it  is  evident  that  vocal- 
ism, as  a  form  of  behavior  related  to 
reading,  is  characteristic  of  both  read- 
ing achievers  and  reading  retardates. 
Although  there  wrs  an  attempt  by  the 
investigator  to  determine  if  differences 
exist  between  reading  achievers  and 
retardates  on  vocalism  raw  scores,  no 
differences  were  apparent.  Thus,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  although  read- 
ing achievers  and  retardates  exhibited 
vocalism  during  silent  reading,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the 
amount  of  vocalism  exhibited  by  the 
achievers  and  retardates. 

In  reviewing  the  findings  of  the 
study  related  to  modes  of  presentation 
and  incidence  of  vocalism  raw  scores,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  significantly 
higher  incidence  of  vocalism  during 
the  mechanical  mode  of  presentation. 
The  significantly  higher  incidence  of 
vocalism  raw  scores  is  most  apparent 
in  that  it  was  present  in  every  compar- 
ison of  the  mechanical  presentation  of 
materials^  except  in  the  single  instance 
when  the  mechanical  mode  was  com- 
pared with  itself  at  two  levels  of  read- 
ing achievement  (Treatment  Group 
Yn  Level  I  and  Treatment  Group 
Yi2  Level  II).  Thus  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  mechanical  presenta- 
tion of  reading  materials  effects  a 
higher  incidence  of  vocalism  raw 
scores  and  that  the  significantly  higher 
scores  are  apparent  at  both  levels  of 
achievement. 

Recommendations 
^   ^s  a  result  of  the  findings  and  con- 
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elusions  in  this  study  the  investigator 
recommends  the  following: 
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Relationship  Between  Mother's 

Style  of  Communication  and  Her 

Control  System  to  the  Child's 

Reading  Readiness  and 

Subsequent  Reading 

Achievement  in  First  Grade 

VViLMA  IL  Miller 
Wisconsin  State  University 
at  La  Crosse 

THE  MAJOR  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

was  to  ascertain  more  definitely  the  re- 
lation of  maternal  styles  ol  communi- 
cation and  maternal  control  system  to 
the  child's  reading  readiness  and  sub- 
Q   it  reading  achievement  in  first 
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grade.  It  was  thought  that  this  stitdy 
might  also  throw  light  on  other  home 
conditions  related  to  achievement  in 
reading. 

The  specific  purposes  of  this  investi- 
gation were  1)  to  describe  the  differ- 
ing styles  of  communication  that 
mothers  in  three  social  classes  employ 
with  their  preschool  children,  2)  to  de- 
scribe the  differing  family  control  sys- 
tems that  mothers  in  these  social 
classes  employ  with  their  preschool 
children,  3)  to  describe  a  number  of 
other  home  conditions  occurring  in 
these  social  classes,  and  4)  to  ascertain 
relationships  between  maternal  behav- 
ior and  other  home  conditions  and  the 
child's  reading  readiness  and  first 
grade  reading  achievement. 

Related  research 

Recent  research  has  indicated  that  a 
child's  cognitive  style,  that  is,  his  way 
of  perceiving,  reasoning,  or  remember- 
ing styles  of  communication  that 
enters  first  grade.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  the  behavior  of  the 
mother  is  influential  in  establishing  the 
learning  pattern  of  her  child. 

Bernstein  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don has  differentiated  two  discrete  lan- 
guage styles:  the  elaborated  langiiage 
style,  generally  used  by  members  of 
the  middle  class,  the  restricted  lan- 
guage style,  primarily  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  classes.  Bernstein 
also  described  two  types  of  family  con- 
trol systems,  one  common  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  middle  class  and  the  other 
to  the  parents  of  the  lower  classes  (1). 

In  one  recent  study  Hess  and  his 
associates  of  the  Urban  Child  Center  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  conducted 
considerable  research  on  the  relation 
between  certain  elements  of  maternal 
behavior  and  the  cognitive  style  level 
of  the  child.  Specifically,  these  re- 
searchers discovered  that  the  level  of 
abstraction  of  a  mother's  language  was 
significantly  related  to  the  cognitive 
style  level  achieved  by  her  child.  They 
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aisb  determined  that  mothers  of  four 
different  social  classes  employed  dif- 
jfereht  styles  of  communication,  with 
,middle-class  mothers  employing  a  pre- 
dominantly elaborated  language  style 
and  mothers  of  the  lower  classes  em- 
.ploying  a  predominantly  restricted  lan- 
guage style  (J). 

In  iFurther  research  Hess  and  his  re- 
searchers {4)  reported  a  relation  be- 
tween the  family  control  system,  or 
system  of  family  regulation  employed 
by  the  mother,  and  the  child's  level  of 
cognition.  They  also  found  that  mid- 
dle-class mothers  employed  a  predomi- 
nantly person-oriented  control  system, 
a  type  of  family  regulation  in  which 
the  mother  talks  to  the  child  using  in- 
structive statements  and  gives  her 
child  a  rationale  for  family  rules.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  discovered  that 
the  mothers  of  the  lower  classes  used  a 
predominantly  status-oriented  control 
system,  a  type  of  family  regulation  in 
which  the  mother  talks  to  the  child 
using  imperative  statements  and  in 
which  she  gives  her  child  rules  in 
which  compliance  is  the  only  pos.stbil- 
ity. 

Anothei  phase  of  the  research  con- 
ducted by  Hess  and  his  associates  (2) 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  teaching 
style  employed  by  each  mother  while 
teaching  her  child  to  reproduce  several 
designs  on  an  "Etch-a-Sketch."  a  com- 
mercially available  toy.  These  re- 
searchers discovered  that  maternal 
teacluiig  style  was  related  to  the  cogni- 
tive style  level  achieved  by  the  child. 
They  further  found  that  middle-class 
mothers  employed  the  most  precise 
and  specific  directions  while  mothers 
of  the  lower  classes  u.sed  less  precise 
statements. 

Hypotheses 
As  a  re.sult  of  the  findings  of  the  re- 
ported research,   the   following  hy- 
potheses  were   investigated   in  this 
studv: 


1.  Children  of  mothers  who  charac- 
teristically employ  a  highly  elab- 
orated language  style  will  make 
significantly  higher  scores  on  a 
reading  readiness  test  and  on 
reading  achievement  tests  than 
will  children  of  mothers  employ- 
ing a  highly  restricted  language 
style. 

2.  Children  of  mothers  who  gener- 
ally employ  a  person-oriented 
control  system  will  make  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  on  a  reading 
readiness  test  and  on  reading 
achievement  tests  than  will  rhil- 
dren  of  mothers  employing  a  sta- 
tus-oriented control  system. 

3.  There  will  be  a  significant  rela- 
tion between  certain  other  home 
conditions  and  children's  scores 
on  a  reading  readiness  test  and 
on  reading  achievement  tests. 

4.  There  will  be  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  language 
styles  of  mothers  in  three  social 
classes.  The  middle-class  moth- 
ers will  employ  a  highly  elab- 
orated language  style ;  the  upper- 
lower  class  mothers  will  employ 
a  less  elaborated  language  style 
while  the  lower-lower  class  moth- 
ers will  employ  a  high  restricted 
language  style. 

5.  There  will  be  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  family  control 
system  employed  by  mothers  in 
three  social  classes.  The  mid- 
dle-class mothers  will  employ 
person-oriei  d  control  system; 
the  upper-low.  ■  class  mothers, 
will  employ  portions  of  both  the 
person-oriented  and  the  status- 
oriented  contrtM  .systems  while 
the  lower-lower  class  mothers 
will  employ  a  status-oriented 
control  system. 

6.  There  will  be  significant  differ- 
ences between  certain  other 
home  conditions  occurring  in 
three  social  classes. 
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Description  of  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  collecting  and 
treating  the  data 

A  pilot  study  to  evaluate  the  data- 
gathering  instruments  used  in  the 
home  interviews  conducted  for  this 
study  was  made  in  early  March  1966. 
In^this  pilot  study  the  investigator  vis- 
ited the  homes  of  four  mothers  and 
their  four  kindergarten-aged  children. 
As  a,  rcsult_of  the  pilot  study,  the 
data-gathering  devices  were  revised. 

The  sample  in  the  actual  experiment 
consisted  of  fifty-five  mothers  and  thei" 
fifty-five  kindergarten-aged  child''wU, 
these  being  composed  of  three  dJ'^.erent 
social  groups.  The  miuui^^-^i^ss  group 
consisted  of  nineteen  mothers  and  their 
nineteen  children,  the  mothers  being 
members  of  college-educated  profes- 
sional families  residing  in  or  near  a 
small  mid  western  college  town. 
Nineteen  mothers  and  their  nineteen 
children  were  chosen  to  compose  the 
upper-lower  class  group,  these  mothers 
being  members  of  high-school  educated 
skilled  families  also  residing  in  or  near 
the  same  college  town.  Seventeen 
mothers  and  their  seventeen  children 
comprised  the  lower-lower  class  group, 
these  mothers  being  members  of  pre- 
dominantly elementary-educated  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  families  who  re- 
sided in  an  adjacent  culturally  disad- 
vantaged rural  area.  The  criteria  for 
selecting  the  groups  followed  those  of 
Hess  and  his  associates  for  three  of  his 
four  social  groups  (J). 

Home  interviews  were  employed  as 
one  major  method  of  collecting  data 
for  this  study.  The  home  interviews 
were  begun  in  March  1966  and  con- 
cluded in  May  1966.  The  interviews 
consisted  of  four  part.s,  the  first  of 
which  was  a  structured  mother-child 
interaction  designed  to  assess  maternal 
teaching  style.  The  investigator 
brought  two  simple  jigsaw  puzzles  to 
each  interview,  and  the  child  was 
asked  to  choose  the  one  that  he  would 
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like  to  put  together.  The  two  puzzles 
were  part  of  a  set  of  puzzles  and  were 
of  the  Winnie-the-Pooh  motif.  The 
investigator  gave  the  following  stan- 
dardized direction  for  the  mother-child 
interaction:  "X  has  chosen  to  put  to- 
gether this  puzzle.  Would  you  pre- 
tend that  he  has  never  put  together  a 
puzzle  before  and  show  him  in  your 
own  way  just  how  to  go  about  it." 
The  stnictured  mother-child  interac- 
tion was  tape  recorded  to  allow  the 
writer  to  more  accurately  appraise  ma- 
ternal teaching  style,  as  well  as  to  eval- 
uate material  language  style  as  de- 
scribed later. 

The  second  phase  of  the  home  inter- 
views consisted  of  a  number  of  open- 
ended  questions  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment to  ascertain  a  measure  of  the  fam- 
ily control  system  employed  by  the 
mothers.  To  devise  the  major  part  of 
the  open-ended  questions,  the  investi- 
gator studied  the  elements  of  the  per- 
son-oriented and  status-oriented  con- 
trol systems  as  defined  by  Hess  and 
his  associates.  The  maternal  respon- 
ses to  the  open-ended  questions  were 
tape  recorded  and  rated  by  the  writer 
and  a  senior  college  student. 

The  maternal  language  protocols 
used  in  this  study  to  assess  maternal 
language  style  were  obtained  by  using 
the  tape  recorded  material  statements 
during  the  first  two  phases  of  the  home 
interviews.  The  investigator  typed 
verbatim  transcriptions  of  these  two 
sections  of  the  home  interviews  in  their 
entirety.  The  language  protocols  were 
analyzed  using  six  of  the  language 
scales  developed  by  Hess  and  his  re- 
searchers  (3);  namely,  those  of  1) 
Mean  Sentence  Length,  2)  Adjective 
Range,  3)  Adverb  Range,  4)  Verb 
Elaboration,  5)  Complex  Verb  Prefer- 
ence, and  6)  Syntactic  Structure  Elab- 
oration. 

Iti  the  third  phase  of  the  home  inter- 
views, the  investigator  obtained  the 
children's  daily  schedules  for  a  week- 
day from  each  mother.   Each  mother 
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reported  the  daily  activities  of  her 
child  to  the  investigator,  and  the  inves- 
tigator recorded  them  on  a  copy  of  the 
daily  schedule  blank. 

The  final  data  gathered  during  the 
home  interviews  attempted  to  assess 
the  home*  pre.-eading  activities  in 
which  the  children  had  engaged.  The 
investigator  asked  each  mother  ques- 
tions from  a  structured  parent  sched- 
ule of  prereading  activities  which  the 
'  investigator  had  prepared  and  then  she 
recorded  their  responses  on  a  copy  of 
the  scheduled  blank.  The  home  pre- 
reading  activities  were  in  the  areas  of 
experiential  background,  awareness  of 
reading,  oral  language,  and  visual  and 
auditory  discrimination. 

In  May  1966,  the  investigator  gave 
the  fifty-five  kindergarten-aged  chil- 
dren in  the  study  the  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests,  a  standardized  mea- 
sure of  reading  readiness  atiainment. 
In  the  early  fall  of  1966,  the  first  grade 
teachers  of  the  fifty-two  remaining 
children  in  the  sample  were  asked  to 
rate  the  children  on  a  number  of  be- 
havioral characteristics  of  reading 
readiness  using  the  reading  readiness 
observational  checklist,  an  instrument 
designed  by  the  investigator  to  attain  a 
measure  of  reading  readiness.  An  ac- 
companying teacher's  manual  was  de- 
signed to  aid  teachers  in  the  appraisal 
of  these  characteristics. 

In  late  February  and  early  March  of 
1967,  the  investigator  gave  the  remain- 
ing fifty-one  children  in  the  study  the 
Gilniore  Oral  Reading  Test,  a  stan- 
dardised individual  reading  test  de- 
signed to  assess  reading  comprehen- 
sion, accuracy,  and  rate.  She  also  ad- 
ministered to  the  children  the  four 
subtests  of  Word  Reading.  Paragraph 
Meaning.  Vocabulary,  and  Word 
Suidy  Skills  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test. 

Relationships  which  existed  between 
the  variables  obtained  during  the  home 
interviews  and  also  by  teacher  observa- 
^nd  the  children's  performance  on 
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the  MetropoKtan  Readiness  Tests,  the 
Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test,  and  four 
subtests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  were  reported  by  the  use  of  linear 
correlation.* 

The  variables  gathered  during  the 
home  interviews  were  also  tested  for 
possible  significant  differences  among 
the  three  social  groups  by  the  use  of 
the  Mann-Whitney  U  Test,  a  non- 
parametric  test  of  significance. 

Major  findings 
The  following  were  the  major  find- 
ings of  the  statistical  treatment  of  the 
data : 

1.  Maternal  teaching  style  as  de- 
termined from  maternal  state- 
ments during  the  structured 
mother-child  interaction  was 
significantly  related  to  chil- 
dren's reading  readiness.  In 
general,  maternal  teaching  style 
was  not  related  to  first  grade 
reading  achievement. 

2.  Maternal  family  control  system 
as  ascertained  from  maternal 
responses  to  the  open-ended 
questions  was  not  significantly 
related  to  either  children's  read- 
ing readiness  or  first  grade  read- 
ing achievement. 

3.  In  general,  maternal  language 
as  measured  by  five  of  the  lan- 
guage scales  developed  by  Hess 
and  his  staff  was  not  signifi- 
cantly related  to  reading  readi- 
ness, although  maternal  lan- 
guage as  measured  by  the  lan- 
guage scale  of  Syntactic  Struc- 
tiir  Elaboration  was  found  to  be 
related.  Maternal  language  as 
measured  by  three  of  the  lan- 
guage scales  was  not  signifi- 
cantly related  to  first  gfade 
r  iading  achievement,  although 
maternal  language  as  measured 
by  the  language  scales  of  Mean 
Sentence  Length,  Adverb 


*A11  correlations  in  this  study  were  com- 
puted on  an  ibm  1620  Computer. 
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Range,  and  Syntactic  Structure 
Elaboration  was  found  to  have 
some  relation. 

The  child's  daily  schedule  as  as- 
certained from  others  during 
the  home  interviews  generally 
was  not  significantly  related  to 
children's  reading  readiness  or 
first  grade  reading  achievement. 
Home  prcreading  activities  as 
ascertained  from  maternal  re- 
sponses to  the  structured  parent 
^schedule  of  prereading  activities 
were  significantly  related  to 
children's  reading  readiness. 
However,  home  prereading  ac- 
tivities were  related  to  first 
grade  reading  achievement  in 
the  middle  class  only. 
Reading  readiness  attainment  as 
measured  by  first  grade  teacher 
observation  using  the  reading 
readiness  observational  checklist 
was  significantly  related  to  chil- 
dren's reading  readiness  on  a 
standardized  test.  In  general, 
teacher  observation  -of  reading 
readiness  was  significantly  re- 
lated to  first  grade  reading 
achievement. 

In  general,  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  maternal  teaching  style 
as  ascertained  by  maternal 
statements  during  the  struc- 
tured mother-child  interaction 
were  found  among  the  three  so- 
cial groups. 

Significant  differences  in  mater- 
nal family  control  systems  were 
found  among  the  three  social 
groups.  In  general,  middle- 
class  mothers  employed  a  pre- 
dominantly person -oriented 
control  system;  upper-lower 
class  mothers  employed  por- 
tions of  both  the  person-ori- 
ented and  status-oriented  con- 
trol systems,  and  lower-lower 
class  mothers  employed  a  pre- 
dominantly status-oriented  con- 
trol system. 


9.  Significant  differences  in  mater- 
nal language  as  measured  by 
six  language  scales  were  found 
among  the  three  social  classes. 
In  general,  middle-class  mothers 
employed  a  predominantly  elab- 
orated language  style;  upper- 
lower  class  mothers  used  a  less 
elaborated  language  style,  and 
lower-lower  class  mothers  em- 
ployed a  predominantly  re- 
stricted language  style. 

10.  Generally  significant  differences 
in  children's  daily  schedules  as 
reported  by  mothers  during  the 
home  interviev/s  were  found 
among  the  three  social  classes. 

11.  Significant  differences  in  home- 
prereading  experiences  as  ascer- 
tained by  maternal  responses  to 
tlie  structured  parent  schedule 
of  prereading  activities  were 
found  among  the  three  social 
classes. 

Value  and  use  of  the  findings 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  of 
value  to  mothers  of  preschool  children, 
to  teachers,  and  to  others  who  work 
with  mothers.  The  findings  appeared 
to  indicate  some  specific  areas  of  ma- 
ternal and  home  environment  that  may 
be  the  most  closely  related  to  chil- 
dren's reading  re;idiness  and  subse- 
quent first  grade  reading  achievement. 
If  these  elements  of  the  home  environ- 
ment are  provided,  children  may  be 
more  likely  to  he  ready  for  reading  in- 
struction and  to  achieve  success  in 
reading  during  their  first  year  of 
school. 

Mothers  could  modify  the  home  en- 
vironment provided  for  their  preschool 
children  in  the  light  of  the  major  find- 
ings of  this  study.  Teachers  and  oth- 
ers who  deal  with  mothers  might  illus- 
trate the  various  elements  of  the  home 
environment  which  were  found  to  be 
the  most  closely  related  to  reading 
readiness  and  achievement,  indicating 
how  the  home  environment  could  be 
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modified.  Adolescent  girls  and  boys 
could  receive  instniction  in  tlie  ele- 
ments of  the  home  environment  which 
were  related  to  reading  readiness  and 
achievement,  instniction  thus  prepar- 
ing them  to  provide  the  most  favorable 
environment  possible  for  the  preschool 
children  in  their  own  families  at  pres- 
ent  and  for  those  whom  they  may 
later  have. 
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Reading  of  Highly  Creative 

Versus  Highly  Intelligent 

Secop^lary  Students 

Annk  0.  Stkmmler 
The  I -niversity  of  .Arixona 

THE  MAJOrt  PL'RrOSE  of  thia  stticiy  waS) 
to  explore  similarities  aiui  differences 
in  the  reading  h(lia\iors  of  two  t>pci> 
of  gifted  becotidary  .sttidentA .  naniel\. 
the  highly  creative.  IIC.  and  the  highl} 
intelligent,  FII  Specificali\ .  thi^  >tntlv 
was  designed  to  foctis  tipiin  an  inten- 
sive anal)  sis  of  tl,^  oral  introbpecti\c 
and  retrospecti\e  rebpoiibe.s  of  each 
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suhject  to  two  written  passages.  Two 
ancillary  purposes  entailed ;  the  devel- 
opment of  procedtires  to  secnre  the  ev- 
itleiice  of  the  reading  heliaviors  for 
each  suhject  in  the  two  groups  and  the 
de\elopiiieiit  of  a  classification  frame- 
work for  anal)  zing  and  organizing  the 
data  .sectired  from  the  two  grotips  for 
the  comparative  analysis  implied  hy 
the  main  purpose.  .  . 

Definition  oj  terms,  A  clear  under- 
standing of  the  hypotheses  and  proce- 
dures generated  from  the  major  pur- 
pose reqtiires  the  definition  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  terms: 

1.  HC  Croup.  The  nc  group, 
highly  crcati\e,  defined  as  freshman, 
.sophomore,  and  jtiiiior  students  scor- 
ing in  the  top  15  percent  for  their 
grade  and  se.\  on  the  fi\e-test  creativ- 
ity hattery  used  initially  hy  Getzels  and 
Jackson  hut  not  in  the  top  15  percent 
of  intelligence  a.s  iiieastircd  hy  stan- 
dardized intelligence  tests. 

2.  m  Group,  The  hi  group,  highly 
intdh'gont.  defined  as  freshman,  boplio- 
nioro.  and  junior  sttidents  scoring  in 
the  top  15  percent  for  their  grade  and 
.sex  uii  intelligence  measures  btit  not  in 
the  top  1 5  percent  of  creativity  as  niea- 
btired  h\  the  fne-test  creativity  bat- 
tery. 

3.  I-rcc  Readimj,  rn.  Oral  in- 
trospective responses  made  s|X)iitaiie- 
otisly  hy  a  stihject  to  each  passage 
read  The  o\\\\  demand  was  that  the 
stihject  rci)ort  everything  which  oc- 
ctirn:d  to  him  as  he  was  reading  ini- 
tially. The  suhject  was  tinis  "f'-ee"  to 
define  the  task  for  liini.self. 

4.  /'VtT  Reading  Analysis,  fra. 
Oral  retrospective  responses  to  qties- 
tions  designed  to  lia\e  a  subject  ana- 
lyze and  rtxronstrtici  the  thinking  for 
his  responses  in  the  fr.  These  ques- 
tioiib  uere  also  usetl  to  clieck  on  any 
gaps  or  editing  st4ggestcd  by  I  lib  fr 
resjxiusei).  fra  responses  imme<liately 
followed  the  kk. 

5.  Controlled  Readiuij,  cr.  Oral  in- 
trospective responses  to  a  set  of  ques- 
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tkttis  about  a  particular  passage,  A 
subject  introspected  from  the  point  at 
Which  he  first  heard  a  particular  ques- 
'tiqh.  These  responses  continued  until 
i  subject  indicated  that  he  had  finished 
with  a.particrular  question.  The  ques- 
tion =  thus- "controlled**  the  direction  of 
the.  raiding;  it  tended  to  limit  the 
nmgc  of  r^  n^ore  spe- 

cifiadly  than  in  the  fr. 

e^CdntfoIIed  Reading  AnatysiSy 
OLA.  Oral  retrospe*.tive  responses 
riiade  by  a  subject  immediately  after  he 
jndiditcd  that  he  was  finished  with  a 
particular  question  for  a  passage.  As 
with  the  FRA,  these  responses  were 
.made  to  questions  designed  to  have  a 
subject  analyzed  and  reconstruct  the 
thinking  for  each  CR  question  and  to 
check  on  any  previously  unreported 
behaviors  suggested  by  his  responses 
in  the  or. 

^  7.  Literal  Level  Responses  limited 
to  the  surface  meanings  or  visible  or- 
^- — ganizational  aspects  of  the  passages 
read ;  i.e.,  what  the  authors  actually  or 
literally  said  via  the  words  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  words  were  or- 
ganized. 

8.  Nonliteral  Level.  Responses 
going  beyond  or  penetrating  beneath 
the  surface  meanings  and  visible  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  the  passages  to 
possible  implied  or  symbolic  meanings, 
affective  overtones^  structural  or  stylis- 
tic elements  and  their  effects. 

Hypotheses  jor  this  study 

The  following  hypotheses  were  gen- 
erated from  the  major  purpose : 

1.  In  the  Free  Reading,  the  respon- 
ses of  the  HC  group  will  be 
characterized  by  more  expres- 
sions of  the  following  behaviors 
in  relation  to  the  passages  than 
will  the  HI  group:  affect,  humor, 
imaginative  representations,  spec- 
ulation, fantasy,  imaging,  sen- 
sations, and  valuing. 

2.  In  the  Controlled  Reading  for 
Q      literal  meaning,  the  HC  and  hi 
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groups  will  not  differ  in  their 
ability  to  comprehend  and  repro- 
duce the  directly  stated  details, 
facts,  major  iddis,  and  conclu- 
sions of  a  passage. 
3.  In  the  Controlled  Reading  for 
nonliteral  meanings,  the  HC  and 
HI  groups  will  differ  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

a.  The  nc  group  will  do  more 
speculating  about  possible 
meanings,  outcomes,  pur- 
poses, and  themes  than  will 
the  HI  group. 

b.  The  HC  group  will  propose 
more  than  one  possible  in- 
terpretive synthesis  proceed- 
ing from  combined  intellec- 
tive and  imaginative  bases, 
while  the  Hi  group  will  de- 
velop and  maintain  one  in- 
terpretive synthesis  predi- 
cated on  an  intellective  basis. 

c.  The  HC  group  will  manifest 
more  imaginative  behaviors 
in  relating  or  extending  a 
passage's  components  to 
other  contexts  and  situations 
directly  and  indirectly  related, 
while  the  hi  group  wiU  mani- 
fest more  intellective  behav- 
iors limited  to  situations  di- 
rectly related  or  requested. 

d.  The  HC  group  will  judge  a 
passage  on  more  subjective 
criteria  (e.g.,  affect  experi- 
enced, novelty  of  ideas,  de- 
gree of  personal  participation, 
experience,  interest),  while 
the  hi  group  will  judge  using 
more  objective  criteria  (e.g., 
clarity,  adequacy,  logic  of 
presentation,  significance  of 
ideas). 

4.  In  the  Reading  Analysis,  the  HC 
group  will  differ  from  the  Hi 
group  in  the  following  ways : 
a.  The  hc  group  will  reveal 
more  variation  and  shifting  in 
their   methods   of  thinking 
than  will  the  hi  group. 
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b.  The  HC  group  will  reveal 
more  combining  of  affective, 
imaginal,  and  scnsation-typc 
elements  with  reading  or  cog- 
nitive abilities  than  will  the 
HI  group. 

The  significance  of  the  study 

Although  there  have  been  many 
studies  comparing  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  gifted  students  with  tliat  of  av- 
erage and  below  average  students, 
there  have  l)cen  virtually  no  studies 
which  have  compared  vanons  aspects 
of  reading  comprehension  of  diversely 
gifted  individuals  with  one  another. 
The  lack  of  research  in  this  area  seems 
startling  since  reading  is  so  crucial  in 
this  culture. 

Hence,  it  was  considered  that  this 
study  might  provide  significant  infor- 
mation al)Out  the  intellectual  function* 
ing  of  two  types  of  gifted  students  a,i 
revealed  through  the  act  of  high-level 
reading.  Sl)ccifically,  this  study  could 
very  possibly  illuminate  the  manner  in 
which  difTcreutly  gifted  students  re- 
sponded to  and  processed  ideas,  iufor- 
niation,  and  relationships  by  sueans  of 
readi;ig.  Also,  new  facets  of  the  com- 
plex act  of  reading  might  be  discov- 
*  ered  which  would  increase  understand- 
ing of  the  various  kinds  of  processes 
underlying  this  act.  Furthermore,  this 
study  might  yield  new  insights  into 
reading  as  a  general  method  of  inquiry 
(i.e.*  as  a  means  for  acquiring,  reflect- 
ing al)0ut,  and  utilising  ideas  and  rela- 
tionships in  printed  materials)  which 
v/ould  be  of  considerable  '.aliie  in  the 
educative  process. 

Background  of  the  study 

The  two  types  of  gifted  secondary 
students  focused  uf)on  in  this  study 
were  previously  identified  by  Getzcls 
and  Jackson  in  a  study  of  giftechiess. 
They  found  that  these  students  dif- 
fered in  personality,  environmental, 
and  cognitive  characteristics  but  not  in 
♦^♦^1  achievement  as  measured  by  stan- 
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dardized  tests.  Torrance  found  some 
differences  between  these  two  kinds  of 
students  at  the  elementary  level  on 
specihc  verbal  and  numerical  tests. 
However,  prior  to  and  during  this  in- 
vestigation, no  research  was  located 
which  dealt  intensively  with  the  read- 
ing of  highly  creative,  hc  versus 
highly  intelligent  individuals,  hi,  from 
the  standpoint  of  problem -solving, 
using  reading,  or  from  analyses  of  the 
reading  act  per  se. 

This  gap  in  knowledge  about  the 
reading  processes  of  gifted  individuals 
led  to  s|>eculations  about  possible  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  their  cogni- 
tive hmctioning  in  the  reading  act. 
From  speculations  about  the  cognitive 
functioning  of  creative  versus  highly 
intelligent  noncreative  individuals  in 
reading,  there  emerged  the  outlines  of 
a  problem  centered  ui>on  possible  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  their  reading 
behaviors  which  evolved  into  an  ex- 
ploratory study  of  the  reading  l>ehav- 
iors  of  HC  versus  hi  individuals. 

In  formulating  both  the  conceptual 
and  methodological  aspects  of  this  in- 
vestigation, the  research  and  theory 
from  three  areas  were  drawn  upon: 
cognitive  gifted ness,  problem-solving, 
and  reading.  The  first  area  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  conceptual  aspect  of 
this  study  while  the  second  and  third 
contributed  more  to  its  methodologica! 
aspect.  A  case  study  approach  utiliz- 
ing oral  introspection  and  retrospec- 
tion was  selected  as  the  best  means  for 
exploring  the  cognitive  or  reading  be- 
lia\iors  for  two  reasons:  the  lark  of  in- 
formation available  concern?  ig  the 
reading  of  the  two  kinds  of  individuals 
and  the  desire  to  secure  more  evidence 
about  their  reading  than  would  be 
available  from  examining  only  the  end 
products  of  their  reading. 

Procedures  of  the  investigation 

Three  general  phases  \vere  conceived 
to  achieve  the  major  pu  poses  of  this 
study :  1 )  the  development  of  the  con- 
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ceptual  framework ;  2)  the  fonmilation 
of  the  methodology  through  which  to 
secure  the  evidence  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess; and  3)  the  analysis  of  the  data 
through  the  use  of  an  experimental 
classification  framework.  Each  phase 
involved  two  or  more  aspects. 
Development  oj  the  coficcptml  frame- 
work. The  conceptual  framework  of 
this  study  was  evolved  primarily  from 
a  suney  of  related  research  and  theory 
in  the  area  of  cognitive  giftedness 
rather  than  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
problem-solving.  One  aspect  of  this 
survey  was  to  identify  the  sets  of  sik»- 
cific  diaracteristics  which  \\;:re  consid- 
ered to  distinguish  highly  creative 
from  highly  intelligent  noncreative  ni- 
di viduals.  The  aecoiid  aspect  was  to 
relate  these  sets  of  characteri.stics  logi- 
cally to  the  reading  act.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  bccond  aspect  was 
based  on  the  ai>i>uniption  that  reading 
was  a  cognitive  act. 

Two  sets  of  differentiating  cliarac 
teristics  were  gradually  evolved  which 
seemed  relevant  to  rending.  One  set 
"described"  ereati\e  individual>.  the 
other  i,et  "described'"  intelligent  and 
noncreati\e  individuals.  From  tlie^e 
sets  of  characterii>tici>  e.\tra|M)late(l  to 
the  reading  |)roccsf»Cf,.  all  but  ll\[x4he- 
sis  2  were  developed.  It  uas  deri\ed 
from  the  research  in  reading. 

Procedure  for  sccnnng  ei^idcncc  of 
^Jie  rcadhuj  process.  The  protcdnrci* 
for  selecting  the  two  gifted  gmup.-*  foi 
the  main  htiidy.  along  with  scure.s  on 
reading  tei>ti>»  were  a  general  replica- 
tion of  the  selection  procedures  used  b\ 
Getxelh  and  JackMni  in  their  htutl)  of 
giftedncs.-*.  Replication  of  thehe  prtice- 
dures  provided  the  ratioiuile.  i.ieth.ids. 
and  criterion  nieaijure^  for  .selecting 
the  two  tyi>cs  of  giftetl  secondary  stu- 
dents for  tiiis  study. 

The  subjects  for  both  the  three  piha 
studies  and  the  mahi  stiidv  were  itltn- 
tified  in  the  freshman,  .sophomore,  and 
junior  clashes  of  one  midwebttrn  pri- 
Q    t  school,  but  the  actual  data  were 
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collected  one  year  later.  They  were 
selected  on  the  bases  of  intelligence 
measures,  a  five-test  creativity  battery, 
and  measures  of  reading  achievement 
All  subjects  were  achieving  in  reading 
well  al)ove  grade  level.  There  were 
eighteen  subjects  in  each  of  the  two 
experimental  groups  of  the  main  study, 
the  HC  and  in  groups  of  subjects  for 
the  three  pilot  studies,  which  were  car* 
ried  out  to  ascertain  the  most  effective 
techniques  and  tasks  for  .securhig  the 
e\idence  of  the  readhig  bciiaviors  in 
the  iiuiin  study. 

The  techniques  and  tasks  ushig  the 
seiiiistructured  interview  for  the  main 
study  followed  the  below-noted  se- 
ll ueiice.  Each  subject  was  given  a 
prelhniiiary  training  session,  requirhig 
appro.ximately  two  academic  hours,  in 
the  use  of  the  oral  introspective  and 
retrospective  teclnii(iues.  The  instruc- 
tions eiiipliasi/.ed  that  everything  was 
to  be  rei)orted  as  the  subject  worked 
with  Uic  reading  tasks  and  that  there 
were  no  "right**  answers. 

After  completing  the  training  inter- 
view, a  set  of  seiiiistructured  inter- 
views for  which  all  responses  were 
tape  recorded  was  carried  out  with 
each  subject.  The  responses  from 
these  i!iter\iews  constituted  the  raw 
data  for  the  aiial\.sis  of  the  reading  be- 
haviors of  the  two  groups.  First,  for 
the  KR  sectitni.  each  subject  intros- 
pected a?,  he  read  a  passage  until  he  ni- 
dic.itetl  he  had  fmihiied.  No  (piestions 
were  asked,  bnt  reminders  to  resjX)nd 
v^ere  gi\eii.  Second,  the  fra  section 
ininicdiatel)  followed  the  FR.  and  the 
subject  aiial>/cd  and  reconstructed  his 
PR  response.^.  Questions  were  used  to 
stimulate  lii.s  recall.  Third,  for  the  cr 
-ectioii.  each  subject  introspected  from 
the  |K)iiit  at  which  he  was  given  a 
(|uestioii  pertaining  to  a  passage 
Reminders  to  respond  were  givei 
Finally,  the  CRA  section  for  a  particu 
lar  question  began  when  the  subject 
indicated  he  was  through  introspecting 
to  it.    After  the  cr  and  cra  sections 
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for  one  question  were  completed,  the 
subject  was  given  tlie  next  question, 
and  the  aforementioned  procedures 
were  repeated.  Questions  asked  in  tlie 
CRA  section  parallelled  tliose  asked  in 
the  FRA  section. 

The  two  passages  read  in  the  main 
study  were  a  prose  excerpt  from  a 
novel,  The  Stranger,  by  Albert  Camus, 
designated  as  Passage  A,  and  a  poem, 
"Grasshopper,''  by  E.  E.  Cummiugs, 
designated  as  Passage  B.  Both  pas- 
sages mtt  all  criteria  established  for 
providing  opportunities  for  revealing  a 
wide  range  of  reading  behaviors. 
Passage  A  \va:>  read  and  responded  to 
first,  followed  by  Passage  B. 
Analysis  of  the  data  using  an  experi- 
mental classification  framcti  ork.  Both 
the  general  purpose  and  the  h\  potheses 
required  1)  the  identification  of  the 
distinguisliing  characteristics  in  the 
protocols  secured  from  the  two  groups, 

2)  the  quantitative  organization  of 
each  characteristic  identified  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  manifested  in  the  protocols,  r.iul 

3)  the  use  of  the  frequencies  derived 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  ver- 
balized reports  of  the  two  groups. 

Previous  models  for  analyzing  men- 
t*il  processes  were  found  unsatisfactor\ 
for  such  reasons  as  insufficient  scope 
and  level  of  generality.  The  experi- 
mental classification  framework  was 
developed  primarily  from  .ibst meting 
characteristics  from  the  data  and  thou 
comparing  these  characteristics  with 
"components''  of  other  models  for  such 
purposes  ab  precision  of  st.itenicnt.  ter- 
minology, and  support  for  types  of 
thinking  describetl.  This  fr.'unework 
required  a  number  of  revisions  before 
a  level  of  reliabilit\  of  70  percent 
agreement  among  the  judges  was 
readied.  The  judges  indepcndenti) 
classified  the  responses  of  one  iic  and 
one  HI  subject  for  l)Oth  pas^age^^. 
Subsequently,  all  responses  of  all  sub- 
jects were  anal  v  zed  and  classified  by 
O    ;  investigator. 
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The  classification  framework  in  the 
form  applied  to  the  protocols  of  the 
main  study  had  two  general  dimen- 
sions which  constituted  two  major 
styles  of  thinking.  Dimension  1,  In- 
tellective, included  six  cognitive  pat- 
terns or  types  of  thinking:  1.1  Limit- 
ing; 1.2  Recalling;  1.3  Analyzing;  1.4 
Synthesizing;  1.5  Extending;  and  1.6 
Evaluating.  Dimension  2,  Imagina- 
tive, also  included  six  cogniti\e  pat- 
terns: 2.1  Searching;  2.2  Speculating; 
2.3  Discovering;  2.4  Envisioning;  2.5 
Fantasying;  and  2.6  Valuing.  The 
code  numbers  preceding  the  patterns 
.showed  the  specific  classification  of 
each  response  and  permitted  frequency 
counts  of  the  number  of  responses 
made  by  a  subject  in  each  pattern  and 
dimension.  The  basic  response  unit  of 
the  classification  framework  was  de- 
fined as  a  verbalization  revealing  one 
pattern  within  one  dimension  contain- 
ing one  idea.  Repetitions  of  the  same 
idea  within  the  same  pattern  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  frequency  counts. 
Certain  content  elements  were  also  de- 
fined and  included  within  the  frame- 
work, namely,  images  sensations, 
afTecti\e  manifest.itions,  humor,  differ- 
ent t\pes  of  major  interpretations,  and 
role-playing.  All  responses  were  ana- 
lyzed for  evidences  of  these  pattern 
and  content  tieuient.s.  The  classifica- 
tion framework  was  u^ed  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  reading  task. 

Fre(|uenc)  counts  were  computed 
separately  for  the  responses  of  each 
j^ioup  for  the  characteristics  noted  in 
the  hypotheses.  Some  means  and  per- 
cents  were  also  computed.  Compari- 
sons of  the  perforuiances  of  the  HC 
and  HI  groups  were  made  using  the 
clii-square  statistic  to  determine  if 
there  were  any  strAJstically  significant 
(lifTerences  between  them.  The  chi- 
S([uare  statistic  was  used  in  two  ways: 
as  a  test  of  association  where  the  over- 
all performances  of  the  tw  o  groups  on 
se\tral  characteristics  were  compared 
and  as  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  fit 
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where.the  performances  on  one  charac- 
teristic were  compared. 

Findings  related  to  the  hypotheses 
All  findings  secured  in  testing  Hy- 
pothesis 1  were  based  upon  the  fre- 
quency counts  derived  from  the  analy- 
,sis  of\the;data  using  the  classification 
friunewqrlc. 

As.  was  predicted  for  the  Free  Read- 
ing^ the  HC  group  exceeded  the  hi 
group  in  the  frequency  counts  made  of 
the^.responses  for  selected  content  ele- 
ments and  cognitive  patterns.  Spe- 
cifically, the  responses  of  the  hc  group 
exceeded  those  of  the  hi  group  for 
these  elements  by  almost  six  times 
the  number  of  images  and  sensations, 
by  four  times  the  number  of  affective 
manifestations,  and  by  almost  thirteen 
times  the  number  of  humorous  state- 
ments. Significant  differences  (.001 
level)  were  found  when  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  HC  and  hi  groups  for 
each  of  the  elements  were  separately 
compared.  A  significant  difference 
(.01  level)  was  also  found  when  the 
over-all  performances  of  the  groups  for 
these  elements  were  compared.  For 
the  cognitive  patterns,  the  nc  group 
exceeded  the  hi  group  by  one  and  a 
half  times  the  number  of  responses 
classified  as  2,2  Speculating;  by  more 
than  four  times  the  number  of  respon- 
ses classified  as  2.4  Envisioning;  by 
more  than  sixteen  times  the  number  of 
responses  classified  as  2.5  Fantasying ; 
and  by  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
the  number  of  responses  classified  as 
2,6  Valuing.  Significant  differences 
(.001  level)  were  found  when  the  per- 
formances of  the  HC  and  hi  groups  on 
each  of  the  cognitive  patterns  were 
separately  compared.  A  significant 
difference  (.001  level)  was  also  found 
when  the  over-all  performances  of  the 
two  groups  for  these  patt'^rns  were 
compared. 

Hypothesis  2.  All  findings  obtained  in 
testing  Hypothesis  2  were  based  upon 
O  '  equency  counts  and  percents  de- 


rived from  the  analysis  of  the  data 
using  the  classification  framework. 

As  was  predicted  in  the  reading  for 
the  recall  of  directly  stated  information 
in  the  Controlled  Reading,  the  two 
groups  showed  virtually  no  differences 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  responses 
classified  as  1.2  Readling.  No  signifi- 
cant difference  was  found  when  the 
percents  of  responses  manifesting  1.2 
Recalling  were  compared  for  the  two 
groups.  However,  on  the  number  and 
percents  of  other  responses  made  to 
the  recalling  questions  not  classified  as 
1.2  Recalling,  a  significant  difference 
(.001  level)  was  found  between  tbe 
two  groups  for  the  two  dimensions. 
The  HI  group  produced  more  respon- 
ses classified  within  the  Intellective  Di- 
mension ;  the  HC  group,  more  respon- 
ses within  the  Imaginative  Dimension, 
Hypothesis  5.  All  findings  secured  in 
testing  Hypothesis  3  were  based  upon 
the  frequency  counts,  means,  and  per- 
cents derived  from  the  analysis  of  the 
data  using  the  classification  frame- 
work. 

As  was  predicted  in  the  reading  for 
implied  or  connotiitive  meanings  in  the 
Controlled  Reading,  the  hc  group  ex- 
ceeded the  HI  group  in  the  frequency 
counts  made  of  the  responses  for  se- 
lected content  elements  and  cognitive 
patterns. 

a.  The  nc  group  exceeded  the  hi 
group  in  the  number  of  responses 
classified  as  2.2  Speculating  by  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  half  times. 
Significant  differences  (.001  level) 
were  found  between  the  groups  on 
their  total  number  of  responses  classi- 
fied as  2.2  Speculating  for  Passage  A, 
Passage  B,  and  A  and  B  combined. 

b.  The  nc  group  exceeded  the  hi 
group  in  the  number  of  major  inter- 
pretations by  nearly  twice  the  number. 
A  portion  of  major  interpretative  re- 
sponses for  the  HC  group  were  classi- 
fied within  Dimension  2,  Imaginative, 
while  no  major  interpretation  respon- 
ses were  classified  within  this  dimen- 
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,sion  for  the  hi  group.  A  significant 
difference  (.001  level)  was  found  be- 
tween the  two  groups  on  the  total 
number  of  interpretations  produced. 
All  the  hi  major  interpretations  ap- 
peared to  have  an  intellective  basis 
while  those  of  the  HC  group  appeared 
to  have  both  intellective  and  imagina- 
tive bases. 

c.  The  HC  group  exceeded  the  hi 
group  by  almost  five  times  the  number 
of  responses  classified  as  manifesting 
imaginative  behaviors  in  relating  the 
components  of  the  passages  to  other 
contexts  and  situations.  The  hi  group 
exceeded^  the  hc  group  by  more  than 
half  again  the  number  of  responses 
classified  as  manifesting  intellective  be- 
haviors in  relating  passage  components 
to  other  contexts  and  situations. 
Significant  differences  (.001  level) 
were  found  between  the  overall  per- 
formances of  the  two  groups  on  the 
total  number  of  responses  classified 
within  the  two  dimensions  for  Passage 
A,  Passage  B,  and  A  and  B  combined. 
A  comparison  of  the  total  responses 
classified  within  each  dimension  for  the 
HC  group  revealed  a  significantly 
greater  number  (.001  level)  within  the 
Imaginative.  A  comparison  of  the 
total  responses  classified  within  each 
dimension  for  the  hi  group  revealed  a 
significantly  greater  number  (.001 
level)  within  the  Intellective.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  responses  for  each 
group  were  classified  within  the  "dom- 
inant" dimension  for  the  other  group. 
That  is,  some  responses  for  the  hi 
group  were  classified  as  manifesting 
imaginative  behaviors  while  some  re- 
sponses for  the  HC  group  were  classi- 
fied as  intellective. 

d.  The  HC  group  judgerf  the  pas- 
sages more  frequently  using  subjective 
criteria  than  did  the  hi  gioup  based 
upon  the  number  of  responses  classi- 
fied as  2.6  Valuing  for  the  questions 
designed  to  elicit  judging  responses. 
The  HI  group  judged  the  passages 
^"'^g  more  objective  criteria  than  did 


the  HC  group  based  upon  the  number 
of  responses  classified  as  1.6  Evaluat- 
ing for  the  same  questions.  The  hc 
group  significantly  exceeded  (.001 
level)  the  hi  group  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  responses  classified  as  2.6  Valu- 
ing. The  HI  group  significantly  ex- 
ceeded (.001  level)  the  hc  group  on 
the  total  number  of  responses  classified 
as  1.6  Evaluating. 

Hypothesis  4.  All  findings  obtained 
in  testing  Hypothesis  4  were  based 
upon  the  frequency  counts  and  means 
derived  from  the  analysis  of  the  data 
using  the  classification  framework. 

As  was  predicted  for  the  Analysis 
sections,  the  Free  Reading  Analysis 
and  the  Controlled  Reading  Analysis, 
the  -etrospections  of  the  nc  group  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  hi  group  in  the 
amount  of  shifting  and  variation  in 
methods  of  thinking  and  in  the  com- 
bining of  selected  content  elements 
with  reading. 

a.  The  hc  group  exceeded  the  hi 
group  in  the  frequency  counts  for 
shifting  and  variation.  Hov/ever, 
these  results  were  questioned  for  two 
reasons:  first,  ihe  amount  of  shifting 
done  by  a  group  was  found  to  be  defi- 
nitely associated  with  the  number  of 
responses  made,  suggesting  a  con- 
founding effect,  and  second,  more 
questioning  by  the  experimenter  was 
required  for  the  hi  subjects  to  recon- 
struct tneir  responses  than  for  the  hc 
subject  which  probably  produced  some 
effects  not  clearly  manifested  in  the 
responses. 

b.  The  responses  of  the  hc  group 
exceeded  those  of  the  iii  group  in  the 
number  of  instances  combining  affec- 
tive, imaginal,  sensation-type,  and 
role-playing  elements  with  reading. 
Specifically,  the  kc  group  exceeded 
the  HI  group  by  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  affective  manifestations  and  im- 
«iges.  four  times  the  number  of  sensa- 
tions, and  twenty-one  times  the  num- 
ber of  role-playing  manifestations.  The 
HC  group  significantly  exceeded  (.001 
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^level)..the  .HI  group  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  responses  manifesting  the  four 
elements  for  Passage  A,  Passage  B, 
and  A  and  B  combined. 

Ancillary  findings 

V/hen  considered  together,  the 
preceding  results  implied  the  presence 
of  different  general  reading  styles  for 
the  two  groups — at  least  Jor  the  tasks 
of  this  study.  The  total  number  of 
responses  made  by  each  group  classi- 
fied within  the  two  general  dimensions, 
Intellective  and  Imaginative,  was  used 
as  data  to  study  the  two  general  read- 
ing styles.  Comparing  the  results  for 
both  groups  revealed  that  for  the  iii 
group  almost  two-thirds  of  its  total 
responses  were  classified  within  Di- 
mension 1,  Intellective,  and  slightly 
more  than  one-third  were  classified 
within  Dimension  2,  Imaginative.  In 
contrast,  for  the  iic  group  almost 
three-fourths  of  its  total  responses  were 
classified  with  Dimension  2,  Imagina- 
tive, and  slightly  more  than  one-fourth 
were  classified  within  Dimension  2,  In- 
tellective. The  HC  group  significantly 
exceeded  (.001  level)  the  hi  group  on 
the  total  responses  within  the  Imagina- 
tive Dimension  for  the  combined  fr 
and  CR  and  the  combined  fra  and  cra. 
The  in  group  significantly  exceeded 
(.001  level)  the  nc  group  on  the  total 
responses  within  the  Intellective  Di- 
mension for  the  combined  fr  and  CR 
and  the  combined  fra  and  cra. 

Comparisons  of  the  total  number  of 
responses  classified  within  each  dimen- 
sion for  the  and  cr  combined  and 
the  FRA  and  cra  combined  for  the 
HC  group  revealed  significantly  greater 
numbers  (.001  level)  within  the  Imag- 
inative Dimension.  Comparisons  of  the 
total  number  of  responses  classified 
within  each  dimension  for  the  FR  and 
CR  combined  and  the  fra  and  cra 
combined  for  the  in  group  revealed 
significantly  greater  numbers  (.001) 
0*"'iin  the  Intellective  Dimension. 
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Limitations  of  the  study 
The  findings  of  this  study  should  be 
viewed  with  the  following  limitations 
in  mind : 

1.  Conclusions  and  implications 
drawn  from  the  results  of  this  study 
can  only  be  directly  applied  to  the 
reading  of  literature.  The  demands 
and  tasks  of  other  content  fields  were 
not  considered.  Furthermore,  the 
characteristics  composing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  were 
manifested  in  response  to  complex  ma- 
terials, and  the  questions  asked  were 
generally  formulated  in  probabilistic 
terms.  Also,  the  set  to  secure  the 
**right"  answer  was  minimized, 

2.  Conclusions  and  implications 
drawn  from  the  resuhs  of  this  study 
should  only  be  applied  to  able  readers. 
The  reading  achievement  of  all  sub- 
jects participating  in  this  study  was 
very  high,  according  to  the  tests  used. 

3.  In  retrospect,  a  definite  limitation 
of  this  study  was  the  exclusion  of  those 
students  who  were  classified  as  both 
highly  creative  and  highly  intelligent 
according  to  the  criterion  measures. 
In  all  probability,  members  of  this 
group  would  have  the  greate*=t  poten- 
tial for  making  a  major  contribution  to 
society  in  the  future. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  hy- 
potheses were  developed  for  what  was 
an  exploratory  study  posed  major 
problems  in  relating  the  data  secured 
to  them.  The  hypotheses  were  devel- 
oped bef()re  any  evidence  of  the  actual 
reading  behaviors  of  these  students 
was  secured.  Difficulties  arose  in  re- 
lating the  characteristics  of  the  data  to 
some  of  the  terminology  of  an  analyses 
implied  by  the  hypotheses.  Not  until 
the  classification  framework  was  fully 
developed  and  applied  to  the  data  were 
the  problems  between  the  hypotheses 
and  the  data  revealed. 

Major  conclusions  and 
interpretations 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  and 
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the^fact  that  this  study  was  an  explora- 
toiy  investigation,  several  tentative 
conclusions  were  reached : 

Conclusion  1.  The  two  gifted  groups 
appeared  vo  exhibit  different  domi- 
nant and  subordinate  styles  of  read- 
ing; for  the  areas  of  prose  and  poetry 
within  literature.  Further  support  for 
this  conclusion  was  provided  in  a 
brief  foilowup  interview  in  which  the 
subjects  generally  indicated  that  their 
teading  iti  the  .experimental  situa- 
tion was  quite  typical  of  their  reading 
in  literature.  While  .other  content 
fields  were  mentioned,  no  definitive 
patterns  could  be  established.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  dominant 
reading,  styles  of  the  two  groups  are 
described  in  the  next  two  paragraphs. 

The  HC  reading  style.  The  domi- 
nant reading  style  of  the  tic  individual, 
as  revealed  through  his  oral  responses, 
appeared  to  possess  imaginative  char- 
acteristics. He  experienced  many  sen- 
sations and  images  which  he  appar- 
ently enjoyed  and  from  which  he  con- 
structed meanings  not  only  for  the  ma- 
terials read  but  uniquely  for  himself. 
He  generated  many  speculations  while 
reading  which  appeared  to  serve  multi- 
ple purposes;  i.e.,  exploring  ideas  and 
meanings,  stinuilating  his  own  thinking 
as  well  as  tying  in  hi.s  own  e.vperi- 
ences,  and  considering  various  types  of 
relationships  and  ways  of  ruling  out 
ambiguity  in  meaning.  In  analyzing, 
he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  nuances  in 
and  connotations  of  types  of  words  and 
their  sound  and  \isual  patterns  boti:  in 
and  out  of  the  passage  contexts,  shifts 
in  sentence  patterns,  dialogue  struc- 
ture, colors,  textures,  motion,  tempera- 
ture, time  progression,  image  frag- 
ments, and  characterization.  He  often 
fantasied  while  reading  Lat  frequently 
converted  these  fantasies  later  into 
striking,  appropriate,  and  highly  ab- 
stract interpretations  ot  a  symbolic 
level  and  provocative  analv^es  of  the 
general  tone  and  mood  of  a  passage. 
He  also  transformed  essential  coinpo-g 


nents  of  a  passage  easily  into  other 
contexts  and  artistic  media.  He 
"created"  new  situations  and  objects 
from  the  meanings  and  forms  he  used. 
His  "bridges"  to  other  contexts  were 
apparently  images,  sensations,  and/or 
role-playing.  He  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  experiencing  what  the  author 
himself  had  experienced.  His  several 
interpretations  for  a  passage  were 
often  quite  different  from  one  another, 
reflecting  sharp  insights  into  levels  and 
types  of  themes  and  problems.  He 
judged  material  primarily  on  what  he 
secured  from  it  as  a  person  rather  than 
on  outside  ^'objective"  criteria,  al- 
though he  made  some  use  of  the  latter. 
He  also  seemed  quite  aware  of  his  pro- 
cesses in  reading,  verbalizing  such  pro- 
cesses easily  and  fully.  In  short,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
through  the  screen  of  words  describing 
the  experiences  reported  by  the  au- 
thors and  in  so  doing  to  recreate  the 
essential  realities  which  these  experi- 
ences must  have  had.  In  this  manner, 
the  HC  reader  became  a  part  of  the  ex- 
periences— he  was  there.  Thus,  he 
seemed  to  have  read  more  "from 
within"  than  "from  without" — al- 
though he  was  perfectly  capable  of  the 
latter. 

The  HI  reading  style.  In  contrast, 
the  dominant  style  of  the  Hi  indi- 
vidual, as  revealed  through  his  oral 
responses,  appeared  to  possess  intel- 
lecti\e  or  realistic  characteristics.  Ex- 
periencing few  images  or  sensations, 
he  was  rather  embarrassed  about  those 
he  did  receive  and  rarely  used  them 
in  constructing  meanings  for  the  ma- 
terials read.  Although  generating  a 
considerable  number  of  speculations, 
he  seemed  to  use  them  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  ruling  out  ambiguities 
encountered  j'n  the  material.  He  was 
alert  to  specific  types  stylistic  de- 
vices used  and  systematically  analyzed 
and  categorized  them  in  relation  to  the 
particular  passage  read.  However,  the 
^Sj^btleties    and     nuances  contained 
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within  the  materials  were  often  over- 
looked. He  did  not  transform  essen- 
tial components  of  a  passage  read  eas- 
ily into  other  contexts  and  artistic 
media.  Instead,  he  systematically 
^compared  and  contrasted  these  compo- 
nents with  direct  or  vicarious  experi- 
«ices  or  art  forms  to  which  he  felt 
these  components  related.  He  did  not 
''create''  a  new  object  or  situation ;  he 
built  a  case  for  or  connection  to  a  pre- 
existing object  or  situation.  His 
"bridge''  to  other  objects  and  situa- 
tions was  the  comparison-contrast. 
His  use  of  images,  sensations,  or  role- 
playing  as  "bridges"  was  virtually  non- 
existent. He  was  interested  in  securing 
Jhe  meaning  of  a  passage  qua  pas- 
sage as  presented,  rather  than  in  expe- 
riencing what  the  author  might  have 
experienced.  He  judged  material 
more  on  "outside"  objective  criteria 
than  "subjective"  criteria,  although  he 
made  some  use  of  the  latter.  In  short, 
he  secured  the  meanings  conveyed  in 
the  language  of  the  passages  with 
speed  and  efficiency  remaining  apart 
from  the  underlying  experiences  which 
the  authors  might  have  had.  Thus,  he 
seemed  to  have  read  largely  "from 
without" — seemingly  neither  able  to 
read  "from  within"  a  passage  nor  desir- 
ous of  so  doing. 

Conchision  2.  Speculating  appeared 
to  play  a  critical  role  in  the  reading  of 
both  groups  when  ambiguities,  con- 
flicts, and  paradoxes  were  perceived  in 
the  materials.  Both  groups  made  use 
of  speculating  in  the  same  ways,  i.e., 
considering  and  selecting  alternative 
meanings  for  a  passage  segment  and 
minimizing  iimbiguities.  However,  the 
HC  group  appeared  to  use  speculating 
in  other  ways,  e.g.,  generating  as  many 
meanings  as  possible  for  a  passage  as  a 
kind  of  mental  game  being  played  with 
and  for  themselves. 

Conclusion  J.  The  classification  of 
major  interpretations  into  various  cog- 
nitive patterns  of  the  Intellective  and 
aginative  Dimensions  for  this  study 
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revealed  not  only  several  types  of 
major  interpretations  but  also  sug- 
gested possibly  different  "routes"  for 
arriving  at  them.  For  the  hi  group, 
the  "route"  lay  only  in  the  Intellective 
Dimension.  For  the  hc  group,  the 
"routes"  lay  in  both  dimensions. 
Characterizing  the  Intellective  inter- 
pretations was  synthesizing  the  mean- 
ing segments  into  a  specific  theme  for 
a  particular  passage  or  extending  the 
meaning  segments  into  a  "universal" 
theme  'with  the  passage  viewed  as  an 
example  of  it.  Qiaracterizing  the 
Imaginative  interpretations  was  the 
experiencing  of  a  generalized  image 
often  accomi  'ed  by  sensations  and 
affect  which  simultaneously  concre- 
tized and  symbolized  the  general 
meaning  of  a  passage.  Hence,  for  the 
major  interpretations  manifested  in  the 
protocols,  meaning  segments  appar- 
ently constituted  the  basis  for  the  in- 
tellective route  while  the  generalized 
image  apparently  cons':ituted  the  basis 
for  the  imaginative  route. 

Conclusion  4.  The  content  elements 
of  images,  sensations,  and  role-playing 
were  apparently  an  important  part  of 
the  reading  process  for  the  hc  subjects 
and  a  virtually  irrelevant  part  of  it  for 
the  HI  subjects.  The  hi  subjects 
tended  to  discard  these  elements  as 
aids  to  meanings  for  a  passage  or  to 
handling  the  demands  of  questions 
asked.  In  contrast,  the  hc  subjects 
used  all  the  elements— and  particularly 
images — to  secure  meanings  for  pas- 
sfige  segments,  to  form  the  basis  for 
major  interpretations,  to  "bridge"  to 
other  contexts  and  art  forms,  and  to 
form  the  basis  for  fantasying.  The  hc 
subjects  apparently  found  their  images, 
sensations,  and  role-playing  not  only 
useful  and  personally  satisfying  but 
also  entertaining.  In  contrast,  the  Hi 
subjects  appeared  to  find  the  experi- 
encing of  such  phenomena  rather  em- 
barrassing, childish,  and  disruptive. 

Conclusion  5.  Although  time-con- 
suming and  complex  to  apply,  the  clas- 
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sification  framework  for  the  data  pro- 
vided both  a  workable  system  for 
abstracting  the  major  characteristics 
from  the  protocols  of  the  subjects  and 
a  useful  means  for  organizing  these 
characteristics'  in  order  to  make  the 
subsequent  comparative  analysis  for 
similarities  and  differences.  Using 
this  framework  pointed  up  sliarp  dif- 
ferences between  the  reading  of  the 
two  groups. 

Implications  of  the  findings 
This  study  appears  to  have  specific 
implications  which  are  of  significance 
for  three  areas:  the  understanding  of 
giftedness,  the  understanding  of  the 
reading  process,  and  curriculum  plan- 
ning. 

First,  with  regard  to  giftedness, 
modes  or  styles  to  which  the  Imagina- 
tive Dimension  seemed  to  have  a  partic- 
ular connection  were  allocentric  mode 
as  described  by  Schachtel  (1959),  the 
preconscious  processes  as  described  by 
Kubie  (1958),  and  three  types  of  ana- 
logical patterns  as  described  by  Gor- 
don (1961).  In  contrast,  the  Intellec- 
tive Dimension  .in  tliis  study  seemed  to 
have  characteristics  somewhat  resem- 
bling what  Bloom  and  his  associates 
(Bloom  et  al,  1956)  termed  objectives 
in  the  cognitive  domain  and  what 
Hadamard  (1954)  described  as  the 
"later  conscious  work."  Also,  the  find- 
ings from  this  study  would  appear  to 
fill  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  about  the 
cognitive  processes  in  readirj^at  leaftt 
with  regard  to  literature— for  two 
kinds  of  gifted  students. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  reading 
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process,  these  findings  further  suggest 
that  the  high-level  reading  process,  al- 
ready recognized  as  being  highly  com- 
plex, may  be  even  more  complex  than 
was  previously  thought.  That  is,  the 
reading  process,  in  addition  to  those 
features  which  comprise  an  intellective 
or  realistic  dimension,  also  apparently 
has  other  distinguishing  features  which 
comprise  an  imaginative  dimension. 
Furthermore,  the  classification  frame- 
work might  have  value  in  examining 
the  reading  responses  of  other  individ- 
uals by  providing  a  basis  for  their 
analysis  and  classification.  Also,  since 
the  framework  is  cognitively  based,  it 
should  have  value  for  analyzing  the  re- 
ports of  thinking  and  problem-solving 
where  reading  is  involved.  The 
fraintv  ork  might  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  other  frameworks  which 
could  provide  increased  insights  into 
high-level  cognitive  and  reading  pro- 
cesses. 

Third,  with  regard  to  curriculum 
planning,  if  the  reading  process  con- 
tains two  dimensions — and  there  may 
be  others— then  the  differences  found 
between  the  two  groups  in  their  read- 
ing have  important  implications. 
Specific  areas  which  would  seem  to  be 
involved  are  the  teaching  of  reading, 
the  utilization  of  reading  in  various 
kinds  of  problem  solving  in  many 
areas,  the  development  of  appreciation 
-not  only  for  literature  but  for  other 
areas  as  well,  and  the  possible  use  of 
reading  as  preparation  for  creative 
writing  and  other  types  of  creative 
work. 
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RESEARCH    AND   THE   APPLICATION  of 

research  always  stand  to  benefit  by  im- 
proved CO mnnini cations.  The  broader 
the  spread  of  communication  and  the 
better  the  means  of  communication,  the 
greater  the  progress  within  a  given 
area.  When  many  nation:5  work  in  the 
same  field,  as  is  in  the  case  of  readhig, 
it  is  particularly  important,  both  for 
the  research  area  itself  and  to  related 
areas  of  application,  to  pool  findings 
across  national  lines.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  enhance  cooperation 
betv  een  teachers  of  reading  as  well  as 
professionals  of  various  kinds,  such 
as,  linguists,  i>ociolog:ists,  psychologists, 
and  medical  doctors,  in  their  under- 
taking of  the  impro\enient  of  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  in  a  given  region.  In 
short,  for  optimum  results  what  is  re- 
quired is  cooperation  on  a  truly  inter- 
disciplinary and  in.ernational  scale. 

Since  its  start  in  1956  ira  hah  un- 
dergone a  tremendous  and  unprece- 
dented expansion,  which  may  he  char- 
acterized as  some  kind  of  an  explosion. 
The  organization  has  grown  at  an 
ever-accelerated  speed,  not  only  as  to 
members  but  also  as  to  diversity  of  ob- 
jectives, niterests,  and  respouhibilities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  55.000  members,  in  34  difTerent 
countries  of  the  world,  in  the  associa- 
tion. This  figure  sounds  \ery  impres- 
sive, and  it  really  ib  impressive.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  writer  would  im- 
mediately like  to  add  that  ira  is  only 


in  the  beginning  of  its  activities  on  the 
international  scene.  If  ira  is  to  be  an 
hiternational  organization  in  a  real 
sense,  there  is  great  need  for  new  ex- 
tra-powerful exertions.  What  then 
can  one  do  in  order  to  improve  the 
possibilities  of  ira  to  live  up  to  its  pur- 
poses and  objectives,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  objectives  of  ira: 
"To  promote  the  development  among 
all  peoples  of  a  level  of  reading  profi- 
ciency that  is  commensurate  with  each 
individual's  unique  capacity/'  This  is 
a  very  big  goal,  a  truly  worthy  goal  for 
the  activities  and  operations  of  ira. 
If  the  organization  is  to  move  forward 
a  little  bit  closer  toward  this  goal,  con- 
tributions to  the  association  will  have 
to  he  strengthened  in  many  areas.  A 
few  will  be  considered  in  a  rather 
bketchy  way.  In  this  paper  the  writer 
will  present  his  proposals  for  what 
could  be  called  a  ten- point-program  for 
the  international  developments  of  iRA. 

Point  One 
The  first  point  concerns  the  organi- 
zation growth  of  IRA.  Efforts  to  build 
up  reading  organizations  on  all  conti- 
nents of  the  world— on  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels — should  be  intensi- 
fied. Contacts  should  be  made  with 
other  worldwide  organizations.  As 
the  writer  sees  it,  one  can  expect  to 
reach  desired  results  at  a  reasonable 
speed  only  through  cooperation  with 
other  organizations  with  similar  aspi- 
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rations.  At  the  head  of  such  a  Hst, 
one  would  place  ministries  of  educa- 
tion and  national  urgani/atioub  of 
teachers,  psychologists,  and  reading 
specialists. 

The  writer  would  like  to  sketch  a 
year-by-year  growth  of  ira  centers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  all  aiming 
at  stimulating  development  toward  the 
far-reaching  goal  that  there  shall  exist 
IRA  representatives  and  ira  councils 
within  all  member  nations  of  United 
Nations.  It  is  suggested  that  an  exec- 
utive secretary  be  appointed  for  the 
European  branch  of  ira  on  July  1, 
1969.  At  diat  time,  the  writer  will 
cease  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  also  will  cease  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  orgatii/ation  comtnit- 
tee  for  Europe  and  the  Xear  atid  Mid- 
dle East. 

Within  the  past  few  months  two 
new  national  afiiliates  ha\e  been 
formed — one  in  West  Germany  and 
one  in  Israel— making  a  total  of  seven 
national  affiliates  of  ira  within  the  re- 
gion the  writer  represents,  the  others 
being  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  and  France.  In  order 
to  continue  the  work  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  various  afTdiates 
within  the  European  and  North  Mid- 
dle East  region  and  in  order  to  help 
them  in  all  possible  ways,  a  European 
branch  office  of  ira  is  needed.  This 
office  might  serve  best  if  it  were  to  be 
located  in  Tendon  and  headed  by  a 
competent  person.  pos>il>l>  a  profe^bor 
of  education  at  the  London  Universitv, 
on  at  least  a  (|uarter-ti!ne  I>asis  and  as- 
sisted i)y  secretarial  help. 

By  jul\  \  1970 — one  cannot  afTord 
to  wait  iiji^v  longer  for  the  needs  are 
great  and  immediate  help  is  of  paui- 
moimt  unportance — the  w.iter  pro- 
poses the  estaldishnunt  of  five  addi- 
tional JRA  centers  as  follows.  1  )  Bang- 
kok (to  serve  the  ICa stern  Asia-re- 
gion),  2)  lirisbane  (Au.stralia  and 
New  Zealand),  3)  ^^exico  City  (Cen- 
tral America  and  .South  America),  4) 
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Addis  Ababa  (Africa),  and  5)  New 
Delhi  (India  and  Pakistan). 

Beyond  this,  it  is  proposed  that  by 
July  1,  1971,  anodier  seven  major  ira 
centers  in  the  following  cities  should 
be  established:  6)  Moscow  (Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia),  7)  Peking 
(China),  8)  Cape-Town  (South  Af- 
rica), 9)  Ibadan,  Nigeria  (Middle  and 
Northern  Africa),  10)  Motitevideo 
(Southern  parts  of  South  America), 
11)  Bogota  (Northern  parts  of  South 
America),  and  12)  Tokyo  (Japan). 

Projecting  even  further  ahead,  the 
writer  would  anticipate  that  by  July  1, 

1973,  the  central  office  of  ira  for 
Europe  in  London  would  need  to  be 
extetided.  By  that  time,  the  executive 
secrctar)  will  need  to  be  employed  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis,  and  secretar- 
ial help  will  be  needed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  before.  In  addition,  by  that 
d«ite,  there  should  be  established  ira 
centers  in  another  13  spots  of  the 
world  where  the  need  has  appeared  to 
be  greatest  during  this  try-out  organi- 
zation period  of  ira.    In  the  middle  of 

1974,  one  should  in  this  way  have  25 
IRA  centers  of  a  rather  modest  charac- 
ter plus  (;ne  of  a  rather  strong  charac- 
ter—the London  office.  All  of  them 
will  be  coordinated  from  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  ira  Headquarters  in 
the  United  States. 

Point  two 

IRA  can  play  a  very  inif>ortant  role 
in  stitnulating  and  promoting  research 
dealing  with  \arions  aspects  of  reading 
ability.  In  close  connection  with  the 
acti\ities  of  ira  diere  already  exists 
the  eric/crier  project  which  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  influential  contribu- 
tions for  the  stinndation  of  reading  re- 
search hitherto  provided,  not  to  forget 
the  stimulation  of  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing as  a  whole.  By  the  creation  of 
RRic/cRiER,  there  exists  an  invaluable 
jilatforni  for  information  within  the 
reading  field. 
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The  writer  wishes  to  underline  that 
ERic/cRiER,  according  to  a  r^icent 
newsletter,  is  a  mitional  clearinghouse 
administered  by  the  International 
Reading  Association  in  cooperation 
with  Indiana  University  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  It 
seems  highly  desirable,  however,  that 
similar  measures  in  collecting  and 
evaluating  information  and  making 
this  information  easily  accessible  be 
taken  for  all  other  countries.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  need  for  branches  of 
eric/crier  in  some  ten  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  as  an  aid  to  '^ading 
research  and  studies  concerning  read- 
ing of  various  kinds.  But  later  on — or 
Tather  the  sooner  the  better — there 
should  be  introduced  some  report  sys- 
tems from  all  countries  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  Nations  to  a 
central  unit  in  the  United  States 
eric/crier. 

The  United  States  is,  no  doubt,  the 
leading  country  in  reading  research, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
worthwhile  studies  within  this  field  are 
carried  out  by  American  researcher:,. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  might  be  some 
good  and  valuable  investigations  made 
in  other  countries,  of  studies  worthy  of 
being  known  here  also.  Let  one  begin 
by  trying  to  establish  a  report  system 
from  European  countries.  Already 
such  an  undertaking  will  enable  eric/ 
crier  to  accomplish  a  more  interna- 
tional intercommunication  in  reading 
research  and  reading  methods  than  is 
the  case  now,  and  it  will  certainly  lead 
to  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  for  all 
countries. 

Point  three 

The  writer  suggests  that  ira  more 
actively  than  hitherto  take  up  the  task 
to  act  as  some  kind  of  clearinghouse 
for  teachers  and  researchers  willing  to 
study  or  work  in  other  countries  in 
their  schools,  reading  clinics,  and  re- 
search laboratories.  Such  an  interme- 
diary   system    for    an  international 
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exchange  of  professional  personnel  and 
students  would  be  of  great  value  for  all 
countries.  It  may  be  wise  to  start  at 
IRA  Headquarters  in  tht  United  States 
in  a  rather  modest  fashion.  Let  one, 
for  instance,  select  only  three  or  four 
nations  to  begin  with.  Gradually  the 
operations  within  this  section  of  ira, 
handling  the  international  exchange  of 
personnel,  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude more  and  more  countries.  Little 
by  little  many  of  the  tasks  connected 
with  this  exchange  service  could  be 
taken  over  by  the  main  ira  branches 
on  various  continents,  ira  could  be  of 
considerable  help  by  publishing  a  cat- 
alog of  all  available  funds  of  various 
kinds  which  might  give  financial  sup- 
port for  such  an  international  ex- 
change of  personnel. 

As  is  known,  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  such  as, 
UNESCO^  WHO,  and  fao,  are  sending 
experts  to  many  lands  around  the 
world  to  give  technical  advice  in  mat- 
ters of  health,  education,  and  agricul- 
ture. Since  1959,  the  United  Nations* 
special  fund  has  been  providing  aid  for 
service  of  local  resources  for  develop- 
ment of  educational  facilities  and  for 
applied  research.  Each  of  these  spe- 
cialized United  Nations'  agencies  has 
the  benefit  of  getting  advice  from  ex- 
pert committees  of  scientists.  They 
have  developed  programs  dedicated  to 
training  and  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technological  information.  Each  is  on 
the  alert  for  opportunities  to  apply 
new  scientific  ideas  to  help  the  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

Recently,  a  unesco  survey  has 
drawn  the  attention  to  the  present  im- 
portance of  bilateral  partnerships  be- 
tween educational  institutions  in  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Such  coopera- 
tion could  be  practiced  much  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  area  of  reading,  ira 
should  take  an  active  part  in  stimulat- 
ing such  links  between  reading  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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Point  four 

The  writer  questions  how  vahiable  a 
contribution  any  one  predoctoral  or 
postdoctoral  fellow  can  make,  individu- 
ally, or  how  much  he  can  benefit  him- 
self from  a  one-year  period  of  study  in 
another  country.  It  would  appear  that 
a  team  of  workers,  comprised  of  re- 
searchers, predoctoral  and  post-doc- 
toral candidates  might  make  a  far 
more  effective  contribution  to  any  re- 
gion embarking  on  a  reading  improve- 
ment program,  than  a  single  reading 
expert  can  make  working  on  an  ex- 
change basis. 

The  writer  suggests  that  small  read- 
ing centers  be  established  in  four  or 
,  five  countries  outside  the  United 
States,  with  one  center  in  a  university 
or  college  in  the  United  States  for  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  connected 
with  the  reading  centers  abroad.  Is  it 
ix)ssible  that  one  of  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  .night 
coordinate  such  a  work,  having  a  fac- 
ulty, facilities,  and  point  of  view  to 
make  such  a  program  a  reality? 

The  training  program  would  not 
only  prepare  candidates  for  research 
and  teaching  of  reading  on  an  interna- 
tional level  but  would  provide  them 
with  effective  on-the-job-work  on  a 
specific  problem  with  nationals  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world,  for  the  team 
would  need  to  work  closely  with  the 
professionals  within  the  country  under 
consideration.  Such  a  program  would 
be  under  the  leadership  of  a  university 
professor,  and  the  visiting  team  ought 
to  include  at  least  one  professor  and 
one  person  very  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage being  dealt  with,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  experts  within  the  field  of 
reading  (where  possible,  not  only  from 
the  United  States,  but  also  from  other 
countries)  and  two  or  three  doctoral 
candidates. 

A  team  approach  seems  imperative, 
if  one  is  to  make  a  realistic  dent  on  the 
problems  at  hand.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  a  university  or  college  to  offer  a 
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master's  or  doctor's  degree  on  studies 
concerning  reading  development  on  an 
international  level?  And  might  group 
work  provide  academic  degrees  for  the 
individual  candidates  involved  in  such 
a  venture  ? 

Individual  research  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  results  of  the 
magnitude  required  to  provide  proper 
impact  to  problems  of  such  a  breadth. 
It  is  essential  that  the  people  of  the 
country  in  question  actively  indicate  a 
desire  to  participate  with  the  team,  to 
be  centrally  involved,  so  that  they  will 
carry  on  the  work  after  the  departure 
of  the  visiting  ira  team. 

Point  five 
IRA  should  play  an  active  role  as  an 
initiator  and  stimulator  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  introduction  of  good 
reading  materials  in  different  coun- 
tries. This  work  could  partly  be  done 
if  a  representative  collection  of  selec- 
tive materials,  produced  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  was  made  available 
at  IRA  Headquarters.  Obviously,  this 
is  an  enormous  task  in  itself  and  re- 
quires cooperation  with  many  other  or- 
ganizations. Why  not  establish  a 
council  of  collaboration,  consisting  of 
IRA  mcMibers  together  with  representa- 
tives of  well-known  book  companies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  ?  Surely  it 
is  quite  feasible  to  git  the  big  book 
companies  interested  in  sending  their 
best  products  in  the  reading  field  to  a 
central  library  in  ira  Headquarters,  or 
elsewhere,  where  materials  coiild  be  in- 
dexed and  abstracted  in  four  or  five 
different  languages  at  the  expense  of 
respective  book  companies.  Through 
the  central  office  of  the  main  ira 
branches,  micro  copies  cuuld  be  made 
available  for  interested  ira  members 
and  others.  In  that  way  impulses  and 
ideas  regarding  construction  of  reading 
material  could  be  more  readily  ex- 
changed among  all  countries  to  the 
benefit  of  the  development  of  reading 
ability  at  all  levels. 
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Point  six 

There  is  certainly  a  great  need  for 
better  communication  between  re- 
search and  the  application  of  research 
results  in  the  actual  teaching  of  read- 
ing,in  the  classroom.  Thousands  and 
•  thousands  of  valuable  research  projects 
are  carried  out,  but  the  results  of  thej>e 
studies  have  often  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  teachers,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the- research  re- 
ports are  written  in  a  special  way  and 
are  heavily  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
statistics,  diagrams,  and  tables;  and 
.  teachers  therefore,  possibly  find  them 
hard  to  read. 

IRA  should  go  beyond  that  level  of 
service  which  implies  that  it  act  as  a 
forum  for  information  on  research  and 
that  it  put  bibliographies  and  abstracts 
of  research  results  at  members'  dis- 
posal. Teachers  need  help  in  their 
strivings  to  get  the  best  possible  advice 
that  available  research  can  give  for 
their  actual  work  in  the  classrooms,  in 
the  reading  cHnics,  etc.  ira  should  in- 
tensify its  work  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween reading  resea.ch  and  classroom 
practice  by  stimulating  many  more  ex- 
perts to  analyze  contimiously  research 
in  various  areas  of  reading  in  a  critical 
and  interpretative  way  in  order  to  give 
teachers  understandable  information 
on  the  possible  practical  consequences 
of  the  research  results,  ira  could  take 
the  lead  also  in  this  respect  by  having 
its  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  stinmlate  reading  exi)erts  in  all 
countries  to  publish  information  of  the 
possible  applications  of  research  results 
to  classroom  practice. 

Point  seven 
IRA  should  extend  its  role  at  the  in- 
ternational level  in  giving  not  only  to 
teachers  but  also  to  the  public  informa- 
tion concerning  the  development  of 
reading  methods  based  on  recent  re- 
search results.  Such  information 
should  be  given  not  only  by  the  printed 
word  but  also  by  mass  media— tv  and 
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radio.  No  doubt  many,  many  more 
people  will  be  reached  by  tv  than 
through  ever  so  elegantly  designed 
brochures  and  posters  concerning  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  read 
efficiently,  and  ever  so  well-formulated, 
persuading  pamphlets  showing  the 
great  value  of  reading  ability  and  the 
access  to  good  books  for  personality 
development  as  a  whole.  One  cer- 
tainly needs  mass  media  in  order  to  be 
able  to  advertise  reading  in  an  efficient 
v/ay  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  all 
those  one  wants  to  reach,  those  who 
really  need  to  improve  their  reading 
ability,  those  who  cannot  read  at  all, 
and  those  who  can  read  "but  do  not  do 
it. 

One  needs  to  advertise  the  actual 
points  of  view  on  reading  via  TV  com- 
panies around  the  world,  and  one  must 
do  it  systematically,  consciously  of 
purpose,  continually,  and  incessantly, 
while  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
the  book — the  printed  word — as  an  in- 
strument of  news  and  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  relaxation,  and  recreation. 
The  competition  nowadays  from  mass 
media  is  so  great  that  one  has  to  put  in 
CO  mterattacks  and  give  the  utmost  for 
what  one  believes:  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  good  reading  ability  in  the 
modern  society. 

Media-prophets  of  today,  like  Mc- 
Luhan  and  others,  are  speaking  an- 
other language  and  proclaiming  that 
reading  ability  is,  if  not  uimecessary, 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  elec- 
tronic age.  They  are  using  all  kinds 
of  mass  media  in  order  to  influence  the 
public.  IRA  should  use  the  same  mass 
media  in  order  to  advertise  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  reading  ability  and 
have  Miis  message  carried  throughout 
the  world. 

Point  eight 
The  growth  of  the  Association  re- 
garding   national    affiliates    will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  face-to-face  meet- 
ings l)etween  teachers  and  researchers 
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within  the  field  of  reading  from  ''iffer- 
cnt  countries:  ira  took  its  first  impor- 
tant step  on  the  international  scene  in 
this  respect  by  arranging  the  First 
World  Congress  on  Reading  at  UNESCO 
Palace  in  Paris  in  1966.  Speakers 
on  the  Congress  program  represented 
the  following  countries;  France,  Can- 
ada, United  States,  Denmark,  Japan, 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Norway, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Australia,  Egypt, 
India,  Israel,  Ireland,  and  Brazil. 
Approximately  '500  persons  were  reg- 
istered for  the  two-day  session.  The 
experiences  of  this  First  World  Con- 
gress were  extremely  encouraging  in 
many  ways. 

Tlic  Second  W^orld  Congress  was 
held  in  Copenhagen,  August  1-3,  1968. 
More  than  1,300  persons  were  regis- 
tered for  the  meetings.  Crown  Prin- 
cess Margrethe  of  Detnnark  welcomed 
the  visitors  to  the  congre.ss  at  which 
some  70  reading  experts  from  \arioub 
countries  presented  papers.  It  i.s 
hoped  that  ir.\,  in  bpite  of  the  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  work  and  bi;^  costs  in- 
volved, will  in  the  future  spoubor  a 
world  congress  on  reading  in  different 
countries  throughout  the  world  every 
two  years. 

There  is  nuich  to  learn  from  col- 
leagues in  other  coimtries.  One  can,  of 
course,  meet  them  and  in  a  way  get  ac- 
quainted with  tiiem  l>)  correbpundence 
and  through  their  bouk.s  and  article.s. 
But  the  exchange  of  information. 
;idea.s,  and  \ieub  will  he  greatl)  en- 
riched by  personal  contacts.  In  thib 
way  conferences  on  an  internatiimal 
level  are  of  the  greatest  \alue — nut 
only  because  of  the  lecturcb  and  the 
open  (Hi-cu^sioUb  in  the  meeting  rooms 
but  even  more  because  uf  the  oppor- 
tunities foiuid  in  infMrntal  buiall  group 
and  uidividiial  discussions.  From  the 
writer's  point  of  view,  world  con- 
gresses are  indeed  paramoimt  iii->tru- 
ments  for  ira  in  realizing  itb  grand  in- 
ternational pur|X)ses.  Ry  1976  it  is 
hnned  that  ira's  world  ron"re.«is  will 
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have  participants  from  more  than  ICQ 
countries  in  the  world  and  by  1980, 
from  practically  all  of  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

Point  nine 

All  know  that  ira  I'or  the  present 
time  ib  publishing  three  journals,  all  of 
a  high  quality:  The  Reading  Teacher, 
Journal  oj  Reading,  and  Reading  Re- 
search Quarterly.  A  strong  limitation 
in  the  reach  of  these  jour^'als  is  that 
they  chiefly  contain  articles  only  in 
English.  This  condition  applies  in  all 
its  scope  to  The  Reading  Teacher  and 
Journal  oj  Reading. 

The  Reading  Research  Quarterly 
has  wibely  presented  in  French  and  in 
Spanibh  sunnnaries  of  the  articles  pub- 
lished. This  is  naturally  a  big  step 
forward  toward  the  goal  to  make  ira 
journalb  international  in  a  real  sense. 
But  much  remains  to  be  d'^ne.  ika 
ba.s  reccnti)  btarted  bOme  new  projects 
on  the  international  scene,  projects 
which  have  given  such  promising  and 
good  results  that  they  deserve  atten- 
tion and  (leber\e  to  be  duplicated  even 
in  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

ira  has  given  the  recently  started 
National  Council  of  ira  lu  We.st  Ger- 
many the  rightb  to  translate  into  Ger- 
man and  publi.sh  a  collection  of  arti- 
cle^,  originall)  lia\ing  appeared  in  ira 
j<njnial.s  or  in  the  pruceedingb  of  ira 
con\entiunb.  In  Scandinavia  there  has 
recentl)  been  publi.shed  a  first  edition 
of  the  Scandina\ian  Rcviciv  for  Teach- 
ers of  Reading.  Thib  journal  mainly 
coubibtb  of  articlcb  originally  published 
in  the  journals  of  ira,  which  are  traub- 
lated  into  Swedish,  Danibh,  or  Nor- 
wegian. In  addition  there  are  contri- 
bntioub  Aritten  b>  Scandina\ia*b  own 
reading  experts. 

The  first  venture  to  establish  a 
.Scandinavian  jonrn.  1  for  teach*  iS  and 
rcbcarchcrb  w  ithin  .  le  field  of  n*adin£ 
liab  been  a  great  success,  and  the  name 
of  ira   has,   through   this  journal. 
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reached  practically  all  teachers  within 
^thr/^compulaory"  school  systems  in 
Sqindinavia.  ira's  name  is  by  now 
well  known,  highly  esteemed,  and  re- 
spected in  Scandinavia.  Even  this  is  an 
exceedingly  great  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of'iRA  in  the  direction  of 
being  a  worldwide  enterprise,  able  to 
influence  the  development  of  reading 
ability  in  various  countries. 

A  first  aim  of  course,  must  be  that 
IRA  as  an  association  is  known  and 
that  the  professionals  within  the  field 
as  well  as  national  governments  know 
what  the  purp6$ite  of  ira  are  and  what 
this  Association  can  do. 

By  its  generous  support  of  the 
affiliates  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
IRA  has  gained  ground  in  these  areas 
in  quite  a  considerable  way. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  would 
like  to  point  out  that  teachers  in  most 
European  countries  and  probably  also 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  do 
not  generally  have  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge, of  languages  to  enable  them  to 
follow  professional  writings  in  a  lan- 
guage other  than  their  own.  There- 
fore, it  is  suggested  that  ira  peri- 
odicals should  be  translated  into  in- 
ternational editions,  with  one  or  two 
articles  written  by  non-Eiiglish-writing 
authors.  It  is  recommended  that  en- 
larged editions  be  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  popular  magazines  such  as 
Life,  Rcade/s  Digest,  and  Time.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  move  forward 
in  this  area  step  by  step  because  of  the 
big  costs  involved.  In  the  beginning 
possibly  alternate  editions  of  the  ira 
issues  in  English  might  be  translated. 
In  this  connection  priority  should  be 
given  to  The  Reading  Teacher,  though 
ultimately  all  journals  might  be  com 
parably  handled — perhaps  by  1978. 

R^rding  the  languages  into  which 
the  journals  might  be  translated,  the 
following  suggestions  are  submitted: 
one  edition  in  French  to  cover  France, 
Bel^rium,  and  French-speaking  regions 


elsewhere;  one  edition  in  German  for 
Germany,  Austria,  and  German  read- 
ers elsewhere;  one  edition  in  Spanish 
for  Spain,  South  America  and  Spanish 
readers  elsewhere;  one  edition  in  a 
Scandinavian  language  which  might 
rotate  between  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  readers.  Possibly  there 
might  be  one  edition  at  a  later  date  in 
Japanese,  another  in  Russian  and  an- 
other in  Chinese  (although  this„  might 
not  be  considered  feasible  for  the  mo- 
ment). 

IRA  should  also  stimulate  the  trans- 
lation into  English  and  the  publishing 
of  significant  research  reports  appear- 
ing in  foreign  journals  or  books,  for 
instance  through  the  unesco  institute 
in  Ha'^burg.  In  that  way  members  of 
IRA  in  America,  Canj^da,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Australia  could  be  given  the 
op|X)rtunity  to  learn  to  know  more 
about  the  research  results  and  teaching 
procedures  in  other  countries.  Hope- 
fully, translating-electronic  devices  will 
soon  be  available  to  translate  speeches 
on  reading  into  different  languages. 

Point  ten 

In  spiiC  of  a  worldwide  expansion  of 
education  for  children  during  the  past 
decade,  the  nui»iber  ox  adult  illiterates 
is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  25-30 
million  persons  each  year  because  edu- 
cational progress  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  population  growth. 
About  50  percent  of  the  world's  popu* 
lation — more  than  1,500  million  per- 
sons— cannot  read  at  all.  At  least  65 
percent  of  the  world's  population  is  es- 
timated to  fall  below  the  level  of  func- 
tional literacy  when  one  uses  as  a  cri- 
terion the  fcurth  grade  level  of  reading 
ability.  As  an  example,  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  India  is  liter- 
ate. With  a  population  of  435  million, 
this  figure  means  that  330  million  are 
illiterates — 330  million  people  are  lo  be 
taut'ht  elementary  reading  skills  and 
th       the  picture  of  only  one  countr}'! 

It  IS  necessary  to  underline  that  lit- 
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eracy  is  far  more  than  a  mere  personal 
and  individual  problem.  It  is  also  a 
vast  social  problem  and  an  economic 
problem.  The  struggle  against  illiter- 
acy is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
also  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  de- 
manding tasks  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. This  task  has  two  facets:  first, 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  and,  second,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  functional  liter- 
acy. If  one  is  to  succeed  in  his  striv- 
ings to  increase  the  number  of  literate 
children  and  adults  around  the  world, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  y  mt  effort. 

What  can  individuals  do  in  this  re- 
spect? What  can  ira  do?  Some 
might  in  their  own  area,  in  their  own 
country,  be  able  to  stimulate  literacy 
projects  of  various  kinds  at  various 
levels.  As  for  the  ira,  this  organiza> 
tion  might  wish  to  undertake  literacy 
campaigns  of  its  own  or  join  those  op- 
erating within  the  framework  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  United  Nations. 
Some  small  first  steps  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  taken  by  ira  by  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  cooperation 
with  UNESCO.  But  many  more  should 
be  taken  on  the  same  and  similar  roads 
very  soon.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
active  and  strong  efforts  to  integrate 
all  these  world-literacy  campaigns 
which  now  are  going  on — on  many, 
many  different  fronts  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — in  order  to  eliminate  il- 
literacy. 

What  is  heavily  needed  is  coopera- 
tion at  all  dimensions  and  at  all  levels 
— united  actions  together  with  all 
kinds  of  world  literacy  organizations. 
Many,  many  different  religious  organi- 
zations are  doing  a  wonderful  job  in 
teaching  people  to  read  in  connec- 
tion with  their  missionary  activities. 
There  is  a  need  for  cooperation  with 
them  as  well  as  with  the  governments 
of  various  countries,  with  special  or- 
ganizations within  countries,  with  au- 
thorities of  education,  and  with  social 
welfare  workers  in  this  struggle 
against  illiteracy,    ira  should  take  an 
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active,  leading  role,  not  a  passive,  be- 
nevolent, observing  role,  ira  should 
take  the  lead  to  synchronise  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  different  organiza- 
tions in  this  respect. 

The  writer  knows  that  ira  does 
not  have  at  its  disposal  the  enormous 
economic  resources  needed  to  carry 
through  big  literacy  campaigns  in  vari- 
ous countries  on  its  own.  But  ira  has 
— more  than  any  other  organization 
working  within  the  literacy  promotion 
area — experts,  reading  experts,  and 
personal  resources  which  can  be  of 
great  help.  The  money  needed  should 
be  provided  by  international  and  na- 
tional associations,  by  governments, 
and  by  private  foundations — not  by 
ira. 

ira's  main  task  in  this  connection 
should  be  to  assemble  representatives 
from  UNESCO,  fao,  who,  and  other 
important  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  who  are  involved  in  literacy 
campaigns,  with  representatives  of  the 
many  worldwide  philanthropic  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  literacy  of 
adults  and  youths  and  representatives 
of  world-literacy  foundations,  such  as 
the  Laubach  foundation,  to  start  coop- 
erative actions  on  a  big  scale. 

ira  should  take  the  lead  in  such  an 
assembly  because  ira  has  at  its  dis- 
posal the  world's  most  knowledgeable 
experts  on  reading  research  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading.  By  taking 
the  initiative  in  such  a  joint  action  and 
by  giving  guidelines  for  programs  of 
various  kinds  at  different  levels,  ira 
can  make  an  enormously  important 
contribution  to  the  fulfillment  of  one  of 
its  main  purposes:  to  improve  reading 
ability  among  all  peoples  around  the 
world. 

IRA  should  not  wait  for  someone  else 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reduc- 
ing world  illiteracy.  What  is  to  be 
done  should  be  done  now.  The  needs 
are  urgent.  And  the  most  competent 
persons  to  do  the  work  live  in  the 
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United  States  and  they  are  members  of 
this  association. 


Comparative  Reading:  A 
Method  of  Research  and 
Study  in  Reading  - 

John  Downing 
University  of  London 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  PAPER  is  tO  pro- 
pose thaf  one  give  formal  recognition 
to  a  new  method  of  research  and  study 
in  the  field  of  reading.  The  term  com- 
parative reading  should  be  used  as  a 
label  for  an  expanding  category  of  in- 
vestigation^ in  reading-  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  more  determined,  delib- 
erate, and  conscious  attempts  to  make 
comparisons  between  reading  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  different  languages; 
and  such  studies  should  be  conducted 
with  more  scientific  rigor.  Then  one 
may  encourage  an  increase  in  invest- 
ment of  research  time  and  money  in 
comparative  reading  studies  because 
then,  also,  these  are  likely  to  be  fruitful 
in  increasing  understanding  of  the 
basic  processes  of  reading  and  learning 
to  read. 

Although  the  name  comparative 
reading  ma>  be  quite  new,  the  method 
of  drawing  comparisons  between  read- 
ing in  different  nations  and  languages 
has  been  going  on  spasmodically  for 
some  time  now.  Btit  there  has  been  a 
rather  noticeable  spurt  of  interest  in 
such  studies  in  the  past  few  years. 
For  example.  Nila  Banton  Smith  (31) 
at  the  First  World  Congress  on  Read- 
ing in  Paris,  France,  in  1966,  de- 
clared : 

Eventually  \vc  iliall  have  worldwide 
reading  research.  Think  what  it  will 
mean  to  accutniilate  an  international 
pool  of  investigations  in  reading.  Think 
of  the  value  that  will  accrue  from  an 
exchange  of  research  findings  between 
nations.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
significant  promises  which  the  future  of 
reading  holds  out  to  us. 


Realism 
The  aims  of  comparative  reading 
By  comparative  reading  one  means 
the  comparison  of  reading  (and  writ- 
ing) behavior  (including  its  learning) 
in  different  national,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  groups.     Such  comparisons 
are  worthwhile  in  their  own  right  as 
an  extension  of  knowledge  of  reading 
behavior,  but  also  they  have  a  much 
more-important,  scholarly  goal  in  sci- 
entific research  in  readir^.    By  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  the  reading 
behaviors  of  people  in  different  nations 
with  different  languages  one  may  learn 
much  more  about  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  reading  and  how  it  is  learned. 
Even  from  the  limited  view  of  the 
reading  specialist  of  one  particular  na- 
tion one  mciy  understand  much  more 
about   reading   in  his  own  country 
through  making  appropriate  contrasts 
with  rCciding  behavior  in  others. 

The  potential  value  of  comparative 
reading  research  may  be  judged  by 
looking  at  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  has  been  derived  from  the  us^i  of 
the  comparative  method  in  other  sci- 
ences, such  as  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  sociology-  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, how  in  psychology  so  much  was 
learned  about  the  development  of 
human  personality  from  the  compari- 
bom  made  between  the  differen  hild- 
rearing  practices  of  various  cultures. 

The  potential  of  such  cross-national 
and  crobh-cultural  research  has  been 
very  well  described  with  regard  to  an- 
other subject  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Husen  and  Pobtlethwaite  (19)  in  dis- 
cussing comparative  mathematics  re- 
search state : 

The  school  systems  of  the  world 
represent  a  seiies  of  environments  in 
which  human  heings  learn  and,  as  a 
group,  are  much  more  varied  and  con- 
tain far-greater  differences  ^than  can  be 
found  or  created  in  any  one  system. 
Thus  educational  "laboratory''  situations 
exist  in  which  many  of  the  more  pro- 
found questions  concerning  human 
growth  can  be  studied  objectively. 

Their    remarks   apply    with  even 
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greater  force  in  reading  because  in  this 
field  one  is  so  much  more  concerned 
with  language  itself  and  views  the 
world  as  a  living  laboratory,  contain- 
ing magnificent  opportunities  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween diflferenceb  in  linguistic  variables 
and  behavior  in  reading  and  writing 
and  in  learning  these  skills. 

Besides  this  primary  objective  to  ex- 
pand scientific  understanding,  there  is 
another  potential  value  in  comparative 
reading.  The  writer  believes  that 
courses  in  comparative  reading  should 
be  offered  to  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students  of  reading.  The  value 
lies  not  only  in  the  breaking  down  of 
students'  ethnocentrisni  in  reading  but 
also  in  the  new  brilliance  which  such 
comparison^  may  give  to  descriptions 
of  children's  reatling  behavior  and  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  reading. 

These  are  the  propo&iiis.  Xow,  turn 
to  look  at  some  of  the  existing  studies 
which  seem  to  belong  already  in  this 
category  of  comparative  reading. 

Current  state  of  comparative  reading 

One  can  discern  three  types  of  study 
which  may  belong  to  the  proper  area 
of  study  in  comparative  reading : 

1  Studies  v.hich  liave  been  deliber- 
ately designed  to  make  comparisons 
between  reading  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

2.  Studies  which  were  designed  to 
describe  objectively  the  reading 
practices  in  a  particular  country,  in 
order  to  provide  material  for  com- 
parisons with  other  countries. 

3.  Studies  which  are  limited  to  a 
particular  country,  but  which,  in  ad- 
dition, make  some  tentative  compar- 
ative hypotheses. 

Direct  compajisons 

The  number  oi  .studies  of  the  first 
type  is  small.  Very  feu  reading  inves- 
tigations have  deliberately  set  out  to 
make  comparisons  between  different 
nations.   The  classic  example  of  com- 
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parative  reading  research  is  Wiliiam  S. 
Gray's  (7^)  international  survey  of 
reading,  which  still  remains  a  lone  pio- 
neering and  trail-blazing  effort,  just 
another  product  of  Gray's  foresight 
waiting  to  be  picked  up  and  continued 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  follow 
him  in  this  field  of  reading  research. 
/  M  die  other  few  deliberately  compara- 
tive studies  seem  dwarfed  by  Gray*s 
monumental  work.  i 

Reading  was  included  in  the  cross- 
national  research  of  Educational 
Achievements  of  Thirteen-year-olds  in 
Twehr  Countries  by  Foshay  et  al 
(12) ;  but,  although  this  type  of  scien- 
tific survey  of  comparaf've  achieve- 
ments is  very  useful  in  this  early  phase 
of  development  in  the  new  science  of 
comparative  reading,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  it  can  only  provide  a  basis 
for  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  much 
more-detailed  and  intensive  research  in 
the  future.  Furthermore,  the  age-level 
chosen  for  testing  in  this  study  may 
conceal  fundamental  differences  which 
are  overlayed  through  the  cancelling- 
o'.it  process  of  a  very  large  number  of 
uncontrolled  variables,  which  become 
more  and  more  confused  as  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  schooling  increases. 

Most  of  the  remaining  studies  which 
have  been  deliberately  comparative  are 
concerned  with  the  same  problem  as 
that  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  paper 
in  this  sequence — Samuels'  (2P)  study 
of  "The  relationship  of  the  phonetic 
regularity  of  a  language  to  success  in 
learning  to  read."  An  extensive  sur- 
vey of  methods  of  teaching  reading  in 
different  countries  with  different  lan- 
guages vv  i  made  by  Lee  (22).  Pie 
attempted  to  relate  teaching  methods 
to  the  degree  of  regularity  of  graph- 
eme-phoneme relations  in  a  language. 
For  example,  Turkey  and  Finlan3~ 
ha\  e  the  highest  degree  of  regularity  in 
their  languages,  but  Turkish  teachers 
preferred  a  look-say  approach  while 
in  Finland  synthetic  phonics  methods 
were  the  vogue. 
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German  reading  was  compared  with 
American  reading  in  a  study  by  Pres- 
ton (27)  of  children's  word-recogni- 
tion achievements  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. He  found  that,  in  comparison  to 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  Ameri- 
can girls  and  boys,  there  was  a  .  . 
strikingly  high  degree  of  success  by 
German  pupils  in  learning  word-recog- 
:nition"  He  noted  several  differencej 
between  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages which  may  account  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  German  children  in 
learning  to  read,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  "The  German  language  is  more 
consistent  phonetically  than  the  En- 
glish language/*  He  suggested  that, 
"In  learning  to  read  English,  some 
children  in  the  United  States,  upon 
discovt  !ng  that  they  cannot  expect 
phonetic  consistency,  develop  an  inse- 
curity and  uncertainty/* 

In  the  writer's  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  conventional  English  writ- 
ing system,  it  was  found  that  the  irreg- 
ularity of  grapheme-phoneme  relations 
is  a  very  important  cause  of  diffiailty 
in  learning  to  read  in  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  But  this  research 
does  rtot  belong  in  the  field  of  compar- 
ative reading.  It  contrasted  two  large 
samples  of  British  children,  one  learn- 
ing to  read  with  the  irregular  and  com- 
plex traditional  orthography  of  En- 
glish and  the  other,  with  an  experi- 
mental, simplified,  and  regularized 
writing-system  for  English — the  Ini- 
tial Teaching  Alphabet  (i.t.a.).  The 
results  of  that  seven-year  research  proj- 
ect were  published  a  few  months  ago 
(7) .  However,  concern  with  the  writ- 
ing-system variable,  led  the  writer  into 
the  comparative  reading  field,  to  the 
review  of  comparative  reading  re- 
search on  this  problem  at  the  First 
World  Congress  on  Reading  (6). 

That  review  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  "The  general  consensus  of  these 
few  opinions  on  this  problem  seems  to 
be  that  more  simple  and  more  regular 
witing  systems  such  as  those  for  Fin- 
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nish,  Armenian,  and  German  make  it 
easier  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling.'* 

Several  important  contributions  to 
the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  eflfects 
of  diflFerences  in  the  writing  system  on 
the  learning  of  reading  have  been  made 
by  Feitelson  (8, 9, 10) .  In  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  First  World  Congress  on 
Reading,  Feitelson  (11)  indicated  that 
Gray  may  have  overlooked  important 
diflFerences  in  reading  in  diflferent  lan- 
guages, saying : 

For  instance,  the  relative  long  fixa- 
tions which  Gray  himself  reports  among 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  readers  when  com- 
pared to  readers  of  English,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  regressions  which  he  found 
among  the  readers  of  these  two  lan- 
guages are  directly  ascribable  to  the 
special  nature  of  the  writing-systems  in 
these  two  languages.  The  visual  clues 
to  which  native  readers  in  Hebrew  and 
.Arabic  are  exposed  are  less  redundant 
than  tliose  in  English.  In  this  respect 
we  corJd  perhaps  compare  the  reading 
of  Hebrew,  in  a  way,  to  reading  short- 
hand. Under  such  conditions  we  would 
expect  longer  fixation  periods  and  more 
regressions. 

Feitelson's  studies  led  her  to  con- 
clude : 

Research  results  about  the  teaching  of 
reading  cannot  be  transferred  with  im- 
punity from  language  to  language. 
Each  language  has  a  unique  configura- 
tion of  the  way  in  '.vhich  spoken  lan- 
guage is  transferred  to  writing. 
Methods  of  tcactiing  beginning  reading 
will  in  each  case  have  to  be  developed 
anew  for  this  unique  configuration. 

In  the  writer's  first  interim  report 
on  the  British  i.t.a.  experiments  which 
he  presented  to  the  Educational  Rec 
ords  Bureau  conference  (5)  in  New 
York  in  1962,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
"one  very  significant  conclusion"  of 
work  with  i.t.a.  was  clearly  justified: 
"Since  most  reading  research  has 
failed  to  control  this  factor  of  the 
printed  medium  (i.e.,  the  writing- 
system  of  a  language),  many  general- 
iced  judgments  on  problems  of  reading 
ittstruction  may  need  to  be  substan- 
tially modified  J*  Thus  reading  research 
within  one  nation  or  in  a  single  lan- 
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guage  may  be  closely  interrelated  vith 
studies  in  the  comparative  reading 
field,  each  providing  alternative  and 
complementary  research  methods  for 
testing 'hypotheses  about  fundamental 
questions  in  reading. 

Indirect  approaches 
A  more-oblique  approach  to  com- 
parative reading  may  be  discerned  in 

;  the^  larger   number   of  piiblioitions 

which  give  objective  descriptions  of 
reading  practices  in  particular  coun- 
tries. These  sometimes  provide  valu- 
able, basic  foundations  for  comparisons 
with  reading  in  other  countries.  It  is 
not  possible  to  provide  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  publications  of  this 
type,  but  the  following  may  be  re- 
garded as  e.xamples  of  the  kinds  of 
studies  which  provide  more  useful 
basic  sources  for  students  of  compara- 
tive reading. 

Two  recent  articles  on  reading  in 
France  provide  useful  starting  points 
for  comparative  purposes.  Chiland's 
(4)  article,  liberally  illustrated  with 
pages  from  French  children's  readers, 
provides  a  vivid  insight  into  reading  in 
France.  She  brings  out  partiailarly 
cler^rly  some  problems  of  content, 
teaching  methods,  school  organization, 
and  teacher  training.  Labrot's  23) 
paper  on  remedial  teaching  in  P.. nice 
is  a  Ui.eful  expansion  of  the  picture  of 
French  reading. 

The  teaching  of  beginning  reading 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  clearly  and 
objectively  described  by  Southgate 
(32),  and  some  of  this  country's  prob- 
lems for  future  development  are 
frankly  indicated  by  Morris  (25). 
Another  recent  study  of  more  modest 
intent  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an 
example  of  the  valuable  information 
which  can  be  provided  by  small,  objec- 
tive research  studies  in  individual 
countries,  when  the  locale  of  the  inves- 
tigation is  carefully  .-defined  and  clearly 
delimited.  The  study  of  Abernathy  et 
d  (1)  of  ihe  reading  habits  and  inter- 
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ests  of  children  in  Belfast,  Northern 
Ireland,  is  just  such  a  study. 

The  general  conception  of  reading  in 
the  United  States  is  well  summarized 
by  Austin  (J),  and  Robinson's  (28) 
sur\'ey  of  provisions  in  America  for 
children  with  reading  difficulties  ^dds 
that  aspect  to  the  tot*..  picture.'^The 
history  of  the  teaching  of  reading, 
though  not  well  documented  in  other 
countries,  has  been  given  careful  atten- 
tion in  America.  Most  important  is 
Nila  Banton  Smith's  (30)  study,  but 
Staiger's  (33)  recent  short  article  is 
an  excellent  introduction. 

A  fascinating  investigation  of  the  so- 
cial psychology  of  the  content  of 
American  children's  readers  has  been 
reported  by  Klineberg  (20)  in  his  arti- 
cle "Life  is  Fun  in  a  Smiling,  Fair- 
skinned  World,"  which  should,  as  he 
points  out,  provide  the  basis  for  com- 
parisons with  the  content  of  readers  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  countries  around  the  Baltic 
Sea,  several  descriptions  of  their  read- 
ing have  been  published  recently. 
Malmquist  (24)  has  provided  .i  char- 
acteristically clear  and  objective  state- 
ment on  provisions  for  children  with 
reading  difficulties  m  Sweden.  Gjess- 
ing's  (13)  Norwegian  report  is  fo- 
cused on  the  concept  of  reading  readi- 
ness. His  study  is  one  of  those  which 
takes  one  more  into  the  third  cate- 
gory of  existing  publications  in  the 
field  of  comparative  reading  because  he 
does  make  some  tentative  comparisons 
between  Norway  and  other  countries. 
Kyostio  (21)  also  makes  provisional 
comparisons  in  his  report  c*  experi- 
ments in  preschool  reading  in  Finland. 

Hildreth  is  another  author  who  has 
made  ttr*ative  comparisons  with 
American  lading.  In  her  reports  on 
reading  in  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  and 
Greek  languages,  which  she  observed 
in  her  visits  to  relevant  countries,  her 
interest  is  in  the  grapheme-phoneme 
relations  in  these  languages  as  com- 
pared with  English.    She  writes,  for 
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example,  that  "the  spelling  system  in 
•  Arabic  is  strictiy  phonetic"  (15)  and 
that  "Armenian  children  are  lucky 
when  it  comes  to  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  because  their  language 
employs  a  phonetically  consistent  al- 
phabet which  unquestionably  eases  the 
-  learning  task**  (16).   In  Greece,  she 
.  found  that  "with  no  spelling  inconsis- 
tency as  in  English,  there  are  no  phon- 
ics problems,  no  tricky  pronunciation 
rtiles  to  lea"!!  with  their  exceptions,** 
so  that,  "young  children  catch  the  al- 
phabetic principle  and  learn  to  use  it 
for  word  recognition  and  spelling  more 
quickly  than  with  irregular  English 
spelling'*  (17). 
These  examples  provide  only  an  m- 
'  troduction  to  the  collection  of  articles 
on  national  reading  characteristics,  a 
collection  which  is  needed  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  natural  history  phase  of* 
the  development  of  the  new  scientific 
method  of  comparative  reading  re- 
search. 

The  future  of  comparative  reading 
The  prospect  for  expanding  this 
field  of  study  seems  quite  bright  if  one 
judges  by  the  amount  of  recent  inter- 
est in  cross-national  reading  investi- 
gations. Earlier,  Smith's  introduction 
to  the  First  World  Congress  on  Read- 
ing, Paris  1966,  was  quoted.  Others 
have  called  for  extension  of  this  work 
in  regard  to  research  on  specific  prob- 
lems.  Most  commonly,  this  interest 
appears  to  be  focused  on  linguistic  dif- 
ferences, but  many  other  factors  are 
amenable  to  rcal-Hfc  comparisons  in 
the   comparative   readir*^  laboratory 
which  the  schools  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  comprise.  Klincbcrg, 
for  example,  in  the  article  referred  to 
tjarlier,  concludes  with  the  proposal 
that  his  "analysis  made  of  American 
readers  be  supplemented  by  a  conq^ari- 
son  with  readers  of  other  countries 
(France,  the  Soviet  Union,  Brazil,  and 
Sweden)  to  determine  what  can  be 
^-'--covered  from  their  experience.** 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  next  phase  in  the 
development  of  scientific  research  in 
comparative  reading  will  have  many 
difficult  problems  of  methodology. 
Kyostio's  article  mentions  some  of 
the:,e.  The  variables  to  be  controlled 
are  legion,  but  the  challenge  they  offer 
is,  consequently,  fascinating  to  the  re- 
searcher. All  existing  studies  can  be 
criticized  rather  severely  from  the 
methodological  point  of  view,  although 
this  flaw  may  seem  understandable  be- 
cause these  represent  the  first  pioneer 
attempts  in  a  field  of  enquiry  which  is 
still  at  a  primitive  level  of  development, 
one  of  these  studies  would  escape  An- 
derson's (2)  general  criticism  of  the 
state  of  research  in  comparative  edu- 
cation which  he  wrote  in  1961 :  "Too 
many  writers  are  using  armchair  tools 
for  shaping  the  larger  supplies  of  facts 
into  generalizations." 

He  went  on  to  acknowledge : 

\Vc  in  comparative  education  have 
few  data  othci*  than  descriptive  reports. 
Scholars  always  crave  more  and  better 
data;  this  shortcoming  is  more  acute  in 
new  fields.  But  comparative  education 
is  crippled  especially  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  information  about  the  out- 
comes or  products  of  educational  sys- 
tems. 

He  emphasised : 

Sophisticated  achievement-testing  must 
be  employed  to  supply  this  tnissing 
hnk  in  comparative  education.  Despite 
all  the  arguments  asserting  that  such 
data  arc  not  comparable  between  soci- 
eties, unlil  \vc  have  such  data  we  cannot 
go  much  beyond  description. 

All  of  Anderson's  remarks  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  more- 
specific  area  of  comparative  reading. 
But  limited  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  special  field.  Pidgeon's  (26) 
comparison  of  attainments  in  reading 
comprehension,  arithmetic,  and  non- 
verbal ability  between  children  m 
Queensland.  Australia,  and  in  England 
and  Wales  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward  in   this  method   of  research. 
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Huscn's  (18)  International  Study  of 
Achievement  in  Mathematics  repre- 
sents the  "gigantic  leap  forward"  in 
the  methodology  of  comparative  educa- 
tion predicted  earlier  by  Anderson. 
At  present,  because  it  was  concerned 
with  mathematics,  it  remains  only  tan- 
talizing for  us  specialists  in  reading, 
biit  UNESCO  now  has  begun  a  larger- 
scale  comparison  of  reading  achieve- 
ments which  will  employ  carefully  se- 
lected objective  measures  of  reading 
behavior  in  a  range  of  different  na- 
tions. 

Although  these  developments  are 
encouraging,  they  hardly  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  rich  deposits  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  available  in  this  natural 
laboratory  of  comparative  reading  re- 
search. This  potential  is  ripe  for  ex- 
ploitation, and  surely  it  will  no*^  be 
long  before  one  sees  the  removal  <  the 
present  barrier  to  progress,  i.e..  the 
lack  of  financial  provision  for  compar- 
ative reading  research. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  requested  that 
anyone  who  already  has  a  special  con- 
cern for  comparative  reading  or  any- 
one who  would  like  to  develop  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  cross-national,  cross- 
ailtural,  or  cross-linguistic  reading  re- 
search should  write  the  writer  at  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation. It  may  be  possible  to  arrange 
special  meetings  of  publications  for 
people  with  this  interest  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 
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Cross-National  Studies  in 

Reading:  The  Relatibnship 

Between  the  Sound-Letter 

Correspondence  in  Language 

^nd'  Reading  Achievement 

S.  Jay  Samuels 
University  of  Minnesota 

APPROXIMATELY  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Leonard  Bloomfield  (1)  wrote  an 
important  article  on  linguistics  and 
reading.  Although  his  article  was  ig- 
nored for  many  years,  it  has  exerted 
an  increasing  influence  on  educators 
who  have,  an  interest  in  reading. 
While  Bloomfield  criticized  both 
phonic  and  look-say  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  he  was  particularly  criti- 
cal of  the  latter  method  for  its  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  the  essentially  al- 
phabetic nature  of  this  writing  system. 
In  his  article  he  explained  that  among 
those  language  communities  having  al- 
phabetic writing  systems  some  have 
nearly  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  sounds  of  the  language  and  the  let- 
ters used  to  represent  them  while  other 
language  communities  have  relatively 
iniperfect  writing  systems.  (From 
this  point  on  the  sound-symbol  rela- 
tionship will  be  referred  to  as  "pho- 
neme-grapheme*' correspondence.) 
Bloomfield  ranked  various  languages 
according  to  how  perfect  their  writing 
systems  were  in  degree  of  phoneme- 
'jrapheme  correspondence.  Among 
those  languages  with  almost  perfect 
correspondence  between  phonemes  and 
graphemes  were  Finnish,  Spanish,  and 
Bohemian;  those  with  relatively  per- 
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feet  phoneme-graplieme  correspon- 
dence included  Italian,  Dutcli,  and 
German;  and  those  witli  low  plio- 
neme-grapheme  correspondence  in- 
cluded English,  French,  and  Greek. 
Although  Bloonifield  did  not  offer  any 
hypothesis  regarding  the  relationship 
between  phoneme-grapheme  corre- 
spondence in  a  language  and  ease  of 
learning  to  read  that  language,  many 
others  have  done  so. 

One  of  the  first  to  suggest  that 
reading  difficulty  might  be  related  to 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence  in 
the  language  was  Clairborne  (4), 
Clai'*borne  suggested  thcit  reading  fail- 
ure among  the  Italian.  Spanish,  and 
German  speaking  people  should  be 
lower  because  of  the  iiigh  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  in  these  lan- 
guages. .\faruyama  (13)  also  sug- 
gested that  it  is  m.>rc  difficult  o  learn 
to  read  Fnglish  and  Danibh  than  Gtt- 
man,  French,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian. Hermann  (7),  in  i959  wrote 
that  "The  greater  the  di\ergence  be- 
tween pronunciation  and  written  lan- 
guage ...  the  more  difficult  will  be 
for  the  word  blind  (and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  normal  child)  to  acquire  the  art 
of  reading  and  writJnj;." 

Is  it  not  reasonable  lo  assume  that 
the  Finnish  language,  with  its  high  de- 
gree of  phoneme-grapheme  regularity, 
is  easier  to  learn  to  read  than  h  the 
English  language,  with  its  relatively 
low  degree  of  phoneme-grapheme  reg- 
ularity. There  is  e\en  some  indirect 
support  for  this  contention  Finland 
entered  the  1950  period  ha\ing  one  of 
the  most  literate,  if  indeed  not  the 
most  literate,  population  in  the  world 
(14:  604)  During  the  bime  period  it 
had  more  bookshops  per  capita  than 
any  other  country  (14 :  613).  . .  The 
Finnish  nation  can  as  a  whole  reckon 
its  period  of  literacy  in  centuries. 
The  fac  that  Finnish  orthography  has 
always  heen  consideiably  easier  than 
that  of  many  other  languages  natu- 

y  Jso  contributed  to  the  spread  of 


si 


literacy"  (8:3),  In  the  period  around 
1950,  when  there  were  relatively  few 
people  in  Finland  who  were  illiterate 
though  posseb^ing  the  necessary  men- 
tal abilities  (18),  the  illiteracy  rate  in 
the  United  States  was  3.2  percent. 
Although  it  is  tempting  to  ascribe  dif- 
ferences in  illiteracy  rates  to  differ- 
ences in  phoneme-grapheme  regularity 
in  lanj^iiages,  to  do  so  would  be  to  take 
too  simplistic  a  view  of  the  many  fac- 
tors which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
For  example,  if  literacy  rates  simply 
reflect   decree  of  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence,    thei.    the  illiteracy 
rates  in  Spain  and  Mexico  should  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  United  States 
since   English   has   lower  phoneme- 
grapheme  Correspondence  than  Span- 
ish. Instead  one  finds  that  in  1950  the 
illiteracy  rate  in  Spain  was  approxi- 
mately five  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  i960  the  illiteracy  rate  in 
Mexico  was  approximately  eleven  times 
that  of  the  United  States.    There  are 
numerous   factors   other   than  pho- 
neme-grapheme correspondence  which 
affect  reading.    To  use  one  example, 
examine  the  percent  of  national  income 
invested    in    education    during  the 
1%0's.    Finland,  with  very  high  liter- 
acv,  invented  7.G  percent  of  itS  national 
income   in   education.     The  United 
States,  also  witli  high  literacy  rates  but 
lower  than  Finland's,  invested  6.3  per- 
cent   of    its    income    in  education. 
Mexico,  with  low  literacy  rates,  in 
vested  3.0  percent  of  its  income  in  edu- 
cation :  and  Spain,  also  with  low  levels 
of  literacy,  m^Chted  onh  1.5  percent  of 
its    national    wealth    in  education. 
Thui>.  in  some  rough  way,  one  can  see 
that  literacy  seems  to  be  affected  more 
hy  investment  in  education  than  by  de- 
gree of  phoneme-grapheme  regularity 
in  thr   language.    Another  example 
which  can  be  used  to  illustrate  how 
facte rs  other  than  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence  influence  literacy  rates 
can  be  drawn  from  Rusiia  and  Cuba 
17),    At  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik 
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revolution  in  1917.  the  Russian  people 
were  largely  illiterate;  yet  by  1959, 
just  42  years  later,  illiteracy  for  the 
Russian  people  as  a  whole  had  dropped 
to  1.5  percent.    This  decrease  was 
brought  about  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
government  policy  to  bring  education 
to  all  the  people.   In  Cuba,  the  story  is 
even  more  dramatic.   The  Cuban  gov- 
ernment in  1961  engaged  in  an  inten- 
sive one-year  campaign  to  eradicate 
mass  illiteracy.    A  huge  task  force  of 
all  literate  Cubans  from  all  walks  of 
life  was  formed  and  instructed  to  teach 
reading  to  those  who  were  illiterate. 
In  1961  illiteracy  stood  at  nearly  18 
percent.    By  1962  the  illiteracy  rate 
dropped  lo  4  percent.    Over  700,000 
adults  learned  to  read  in  this  one  year, 
so  that  today  the  literacy  rate  in  Cuba 
is  not  far  from  that  in  the  U.  S.  A.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  both  the  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  languages  have  higher 
phoneme-grapheme     regularity  than 
English,  and  so.  should  be  easier  to 
learn  to  read.   Secondly,  literacy  rates 
expressed  as  percentages  do  not  indi- 
cate actual  performance  levels  Two 
countries  may  have  identical  literacy 
rates,  yet  the  actual  level  of  reading 
achievement  in  one  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  far  surpass  the  other.  For 
census  purposes,  to  qualify  as  a  literate 
aiult,  one  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  a  simple  statement  about  every- 
day life.    Lest  one  chastise  one's  self 
regarding  efforts  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  about  100  years  ago  20  per- 
cent of  this  population  was  illiterate; 
yet  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census,  only 
2.4  percent  of  the  population  was  illit- 
erate, and  the  bulk  of  these  illiterates 
were  primarily  over  the  age  of  forty- 
five  (10). 

All  that  the  foregoing  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  illiteracy  show  is  that  regard- 
less of  the  phoneme-grapheme  regular- 
ity of  a  language,  people  generally  do 
learn  to  read  unless  they  receive 


damental  value  in  terms  of  increasing 
knowledge  of  psychological  variables 
which  aflfect   reading  ac^Msition  is, 
when  children  are  given  thx.  benefit  of 
instruction,  are  there  differences  in  the 
percentage  who  might  be  categorized 
as  ''successful"  in  learning  to  read 
based  upon  the  language  in  which  in- 
struction is  given.   Using  Bloomfield's 
classifications,  one  might  hypothesize 
that  the  Finnish  language  might  have 
the  fewest  reading  failures  and  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  successful 
category  followed  by  German  and,  fin- 
ally, English.   The  investigation  of  the 
influence  of  phoneme-grapheme  corres- 
pondence on  reading  in  a  natural  setting 
— i.e.,  comparing  reading  achievement 
among  countries  in  which  different 
languages  are  spoken— is  similar  to  the 
studies  done  in  classroom  settings  in 
which  reading  achievement  is  com- 
pared between  children  reading  the 
traditional   English  orthography  and 
children  reading  the  modified  orthog- 
raphy of  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  the  Office  of 
International  Programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  provided  the  means 
for  the  writer  to  investigate  how  read- 
ing is  taught  in  different  countries  and 
the  relationship  between  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence  in  a  lan- 
guage and  success  in  learning  to  read. 
The  countries  m  which  most  of  the 
work  was  done  were  Finland  and  Ger- 
many. In  each  of  these  countries  the 
writer  visited  professors  and  research- 
ers in  the  field  of  reading  at  many  of 
the  leading  universities.  The  follow- 
ing brief  account  should  illustrate  why 
it  is  .so  difficult  to  do  cross-national 
comparisons  of  reading  achievement. 

Although  Finland  does  have  intelli- 
gence tests,  these  tests  are  not  used  as 
they  are  in  the  u.  s.,  where  tests  are  ad- 
ministered routinely  at  specified  grade 
levels.  In  Fir.land  the  intelligp.nce  test 
is  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
or  school  ofTxial  to  selected  students. 


. r-^-  learn  lo  reau  unici:>  m^y  i^^^^y^    .  ^  a  ^  :^ 

gp|^-.ruction.   A  question  of  more  fun-g  ^^(gnsequently,  if  one  wanted  t.  use  m- 
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telHgence  test  scores  to  determine 
grade-level  expectancy  in  reading  for  a 
sample  of  students,  intelligence  tests 
would  have  to  be  administered. 
Another  disquieting  fact  learned  was 
that  reading  achieven:ent  tests  speciS- 
c«illy  designed  for  the  Finnish  language 
and  standardized  for  the  Finnish 
school  population  had  just  recently 
been  introduced  and  a  large  percentage 
of  children  in  Finland  had  never  been 
given  the  reading  achievement  tests. 
Since  for  a  large  percentage  of  chil- 
dren neither  intelligence  test  scores 
nor  reading  achievement  scores  were 
«ivailable,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
to  assess  with  certainty  what  percent- 
age of  children  in  Finland  could  be 
considered  to  be  reading  successfully. 
One  scholar,  who  had  written  reading 
texts  for  children,  said  that  based  upon 
his  observ«itions,  by  the  fourth  grade 
60  percent  of  the  children  were  read- 
ing at  grade  level,  20  percent  were 
above,  and  20  percent  were  below 
grade  level. 

In  Germany  the  writer  learned  that 
the  teacher  considers  a  chikr.s  reading 
to  be  unsatisfactor)  if  b>  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  school  he  can  read  only  the 
words  introduced  in  his  reading  texts. 
For  satisfactory  peuurmance  the  child 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  reacl  indepen- 
dently a  large  number  of  new  words 
which  ha\e  not  been  taught  in  school. 
One  well-known  scholar  estii  .ited  that 
reading  failures  in  G'jrmany  number 
some  12  percent  of  the  school  po|nila- 
tion  and  ca^'^s  of  se\ere  reading  disa- 
bility, which  he  referred  to  as  *'dys- 
lexia,''  ranged  from  2  to  5  percent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  thit  the  residing 
failure  rate  in  Germany  a()proximates 
th<at  found  in  the  I'nited  States  (2) 
<and  tliat  found  in  England  with  i.t.a. 
(5),  in  which  after  two  vears  of  in- 
struction 10  to  15  ptrtent  of  the  chil- 
dren h<id  not  yet  transfejrcd  to  tlie  tra- 
dition<il  orthograpln.  (It  siiould  he 
noted  that  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Q'  ited  States,  such  as  inner  city  areas 
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and  areas  where  Ertglish  is  spoken  as  a 
second  language,  surveys  ha\e  shown 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the 
.school  population  have  reading  diffi- 
culties (20).) 

^ry  study  of  reading  at  the  interna- 
tional level  illustrates  some,  of  the 
problems  researchers  encounter  in  at- 
tempting to  compare  achievement 
among  nations.  The  probability  is 
very  low  that  one  could  find  several 
countries  where  the  same  reading 
achievement  test  had  bsjen  adminis- 
tered to  the  same  school  age  popula- 
tion. If  one  were  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  such  a  desirable  situation, 
raw  scores  could  be  used  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  However,  many 
schools  systems  do  not  record  raw 
scores  but  prefer,  instead,  to  record 
grade  equivalents  based  on  national 
norms.  Direct  comparison  of  grade- 
level  norms  among  countries  is  mean- 
ingless because  nornjs  do  not  reflect 
absolute  performance  on  a  test  but 
rather  what  is  typical  performance  for 
each  specified  grade  level  within  a 
country.  Since  the  average  level  of 
academic  achievement  among  nations 
may  differ  in  terms  of  absolute  per- 
formance, direct  compari.sons  of 
achic\en:ent  ba.sed  on  norms  is  a  falla- 
cious procedure.  It  seems  apparent, 
therefore,  th<at  studies  in  comparative 
education,  in  which  a.i  objective  is  the 
asoCsMuent  uf  educational  productivity, 
require  large-scale  cooperative  re- 
search activity  with  adequate  funding. 

In  1958  the  governing  board  of  the 
UNESCO  Institute  for  Education  agreed 
t(j  provide  partial  support  for  a  12-na- 
tion  pilot  study  of  educational  achieve- 
ment (6).  The  sample  was  draArn 
from  the  l3-year-ol(l  age  group  be- 
cause man>  of  tiie  students  in  this  age 
grouf)  were  nearing  the  end  of  their 
formed  sciiooling,  and  their  te.st  scores 
would  represent  the  educational  pro- 
ductiv  it>  of  th<at  n<ation*s  educational 
system  as  a  whole.  Approximately 
10,000  students  participated  in  the 
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study  with  from  600  to  1000  childrer 
from  each  of  the  12  participating  coim- 
tries.  Background  data  on  the  chil- 
dren included  birth  date,  sex,  number 
of  siblings,  birth  order,  home  language, 
years  in  school,  and  parental  occupa- 
tion and  education.  The  tests  admin- 
istered included  reading  comprehen- 
sion, mathematics,  science,  geography, 
and  a  test  of  nonverbal  aptitude.  The 
achievement  test  in  reading  consisted 
of  five  reading  passages,  each  of  which 
\was  followed  by  six  or  seven  multiple- 
choice  comprehension  items.  Tha 
tests  were  translated  into  the  appro- 
priate language  for  the  country  in 
which  it  was  to  be  administered. 
Although  the  procedure  called  for  the 
participating  countries  to  select  their 
samples  from  communities  which  were 
most  representative  of  the  national 
population,  several  countries  selected 
samples  which  were  not  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Consequently,  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  pilot  study  did  not  believe  that 
direct  comparisons  of  reading  achieve- 
ment among  participating  countries 
would  be  valid.  Although  data  per- 
mitting direct  coinparibons  of  achieve- 
ment are  mibsing.  ne\erthe]esb,  several 
interesting  findings  are  provided  in 
this  study.  A  non\erbal  aptitude  test 
was  given  to  all  ihe  children  under  the 
assumption  tliat  ncnvcrhai  aptitude  is 
culture-free  and,  therefore,  should 
show  the  least  variauility  among  na- 
tions. It  was  further  assumed  thatc 
reading  achievement  scoks  would  be  a 
sensitive  measure  reinfecting  cultural 
differences  among  the  participating  na- 
tions. Despite  samplm/^'  biases  among 
the  countries,  despite  differences  in 
methodology  in  teaching  reading,  de- 
spite differences  in  phoneme-grapheme 
regularity  of  the  languages  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  the  reading  test 
showed  only  half  as  much  country-to- 
country  test  score  variation  as  did  the 
presumaoly  culture-free  nonverbal  ap- 
O    5  test.   Thorndike,  who  was  one 
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of  the  directors  of  the  project,  con- 
cluded that  .  .  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  a  culture-fair  test  may  be  a 
carefully  t-anslated  reading  test,  and 
that  level  of  reading  ability  is  the  fea- 
ture with  respect  to  which  different  ed- 
ucational programs  are  most  nearly 
uniform."  In  the  12  nation  study, 
with  but  one  exception,  boys  surpassed 
girls  in  total  achievement.  The  one 
exception  in  which  girls  surpassed 
boys  in  achievement  was  in  the  United 
States.  Sex  differences  in  achieve- 
ment were  interpreted  by  the  authors 
as  reflecting  differences  in  educational 
opport'  nity  and  motivation  within  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  in 
the  sample.  Thort'dike  also  found  that 
"An  examination  of  results  for  the  dif- 
ferent tests  shows  that  girls  perform 
best,  relatively  speaking,  on  the  read- 
ing test.  .  .  .  This  pattern  is  a  uni- 
\ersal  one,  appearing  in  each  of  the  12 
countries.  We  appear  tj  Ivixt  here  a 
universal  and  quite  ijtable  s.x  charac- 
teristic." 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  unesco 
sponsored  (6)  pilot  study  of  educa- 
tional achievement  was  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  doing  larger  and  bet- 
ter-controlled studies  of  educational 
achie\en'ient.  Earlier  cork  with  the 
pilot  snidy  pointed  tc  the  necessity  of 
uhtaiiiing  representati\e  natioii.il  sam- 
lie?,  cooperation  of  school  districts, 
aaajuate  funding,  good  translations  of 
te:ts,  and  competent  statisticians. 
Despite  the  problems  encountered  with 
the  pilot  study,  the  researchers  were 
coiuinced  that  a  much-larger  ctudy 
comparing  mathematics  achievement  'n 
12  coimtries  could  be  successfitiiy  com 
pleted.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  study 
was  not  a  desire  to  make  gross  com- 
parisons of  educational  achievement 
among  participating  nations  Liit  to  de- 
termine what  input  variables  into  an 
educational  system  seem  to  be  related 
to  educational  productivity,  the  re- 
searchers gathered  information  on  fac- 
tors which  might  affect  educational 
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productivity.  They  gathered  informa- 
tion  on  school  organization,  teacher 
training,  curriculum,  school  expendi- 
ture, technological  level,  and  degree  of 
urbanization.  Fifty  million  pieces  of 
information  were  collected  from  almost 
133»000  students  and  13,000  teachers 
m  5;000  schools.  The  findings  have 
been  reported  in  a  two-volume  book  by 
Husen  (P).  Although  the  report  has 
not  produced  a  fornuila  for  relating 
mathematics  achievement  to  input  var- 
lables  such  as  expenditure,  class  size, 
teaching  method,  etc.,  what  has 
emerged  are  hy|)otiieses  relatii*^  some 
aspects  of  input  to  educational  output. 

The   success   of  the  comparative 
study  of  mathematics  achievement  has 
encouraged  the  research  team  to  begin 
still  another  international  investigation 
of  achievement  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  1970.    R.  L.  Thorndike  (16) 
lias  informed  the  writer  that  at  the 
present  time  the  project  directors  plan 
to  include  tests  of  rcvling  achievement 
in  the  assessment,  though  this  plan  is 
subject  to  change.   Thirteen  coiuitries 
will  ixirticipate  in  the  study.  They  in- 
clude Belgium.  Chile.  England.  Fin- 
land. India  (one  or  two  provinces), 
Iran,  Italy,  Netherlands.  Poland,  Scot- 
land.    Sweden,    Thailand,    and  the 
United  States.    The  countries  were 
not  selected  but  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate, partly  for  historical  reasons,  since 
they  are  countries  which  have  an  ex- 
pressed interest  in  comparative  educa- 
tional testing.    Students  of  three  age 
levels  will  be  tested :  10-year-olds,  14- 
year-olds,  and  students  in  the  final 
year  of  secondary  education.  Although 
Thorndike  would  prefer  to  have  a 
younger  age  group  included,  appar- 
ently the  exigencies  of  the  total  proj- 
ect prevent  this.  Again  in  this  study, 
as  in  the  study  on  mathematics  achieve- 
ment, information  on  a  larger  num- 
ber of  input  variables  will  be  collected. 
In  general,  the  method  of  statistical 
analysis  will  be  one  of  multiple  and 
•j-^-^'al  regression  in  which  an  attempt 
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will  be  made  to  tease  out  the  influ- 
ence of  each  input  variable  when  it 
is  freed  or  the  effect  of  other  confound- 
ing variables.  While  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  study  is  to  determine  the 
mfluence  of  the  input  variables  on 
achievement,  other  focal  points  of  in- 
terest are  to  determine  the  spreac  of 
reading  comprehension  scores  witlun  a 
country  as  w^J  as  the  average  score. 
Exactly  how  one  would  determine 
what  percent  of  the  population  in  each 
country  could  be  termed  "reading  fail- 
ures'* has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  possible  to  set  an  arbitrary  low  score 
as  a  definition  of  "failure." 

The   197^  -assessment  of  reading 
achievement  in  13  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  largest  and  best-con- 
trolled study  of  this  nature  which  has 
ever  l>ccn  done.    It  should  pvr  mV,. 
some  important  clues  about  what  input 
variables  are  related  to  success  and 
failure  in  reading.    Although  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  relationship  ber.veen 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence 
an(I   reading  achievemen:   is   not  a 
major  concern  of  tlic  researdi  tear.i, 
this  comparison  can  be  made  since  for 
each  of  the  three  categories  of  alpha- 
betic  regidarity  set  up  by  Bloomfield 
(/),  there  is  at  least  one  language  rep- 
resented in  the       of  participating  na- 
tions.  Since  inaiP^  people  will  attempt 
to  draw  conch^ions  about  the  pho- 
neme-grapheme regularity  of  a  lan- 
guage and  readif^g  achievement  from 
the  report  of  this  study  wiien  it  is 
made  public,  this  might  be  an  appro- 
priate tin*e  to  state  some  precautions. 
Although  the  testing  of  the  students 
will  be  by  age.  students  who  are  educa- 
tionally retarded  more  than  two  grades 
behind  tne  modal  grade  for  age  will 
probably  not  be  tested.    Since  policies 
differ  from  country-to-country  regard- 
ing  grade-ievel  promotion,  achievement 
figures  m.iy  be  falsely  inflated  for 
coitntries  following  a  policy  of  retain- 
ing students  who  do  not  meet  f,a^de- 
level  requireu^ents.  The  research  team 
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is  aware  of  this  problem  and  will  make 
some  effort  to  determine  the  percent  of 
students  in  each  country  who  have 
been  retained.  The  second  problem  is 
somewhat  more  serious,  and  no  easy 
solution  is  immediately  apparent.  In 
Finland,  where  there  is  very  high  pho- 
neme-grapheme  correspondence,  the 
typical  method  used  to  teach  reading  is 
what  one  would  cail  the  phonic  method 
{14:  614).    In  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  relatively  low  pho- 
neme-grapheme   correspondence,  the 
typical  method  used  to  teach  reading  is 
what  one  would  call  ihe  look-say,  basal 
reader  approach  \3).    Based  upon  a 
review  and  analyses  of  ?.ndies  compar- 
ing look-say  vitrsus  phonic  method?,  of 
teaching  reading,  Chall  (3:  108)  con- 
cluded that  on  most  measures  of  per- 
formance the  phonic  method  produced 
superio'  results.    In  a  carefully  de- 
signed laboratory  study.  JefT;ey  and 
Samuels  (W)  came  to  the  same  coii- 
clusion.      In    general,    the  phonic 
metho^^  provides  the  child  with  a  basis 
for  decoding  the  printed  letters  to 
sounds.    In  terms  of  -esearch  design, 
the  problem  which  will  be  encountered 
in  terms  of  trying  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship between  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence  and  reading  achieve- 
ment is  one  of  confounding,  that  is,  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  attcmn^»!ig  to 
measure  the  degree  of  association  of 
e;-.;h  of  the  variables  (pht>neme-graph- 
eme  regularity  or  reading  method) 
with  reading  achievement.    If  Finland 
should  have  higher  reading  achieve- 
ment scores  than  the  United  States, 
will  it  be  because  of  higher  grapheme- 
phoneme  regularity  in  its  language,  or 
because  of  its  reading  method,  or  be- 
cause of  an  interaction  between  the 
two?    There       evi    ice  that  some 
children  profit  most  i    n  instructional 
materials  having  one    -one  phou'ime- 
grapheme  , correspondence  only  when 
they  are  given  specific  instruction  in 
^--'-nlng  the  sound  value  of  the  grapii- 
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emes  (3:  121.  10,  15),  Although  in 
the  example  of  Finland  and  the  U.S.A. 
there  is  confounding  between  pho- 
neme-grapheme  correspondence  and 
reading  method,  this  may  not  rcccssar- 
ily  be  the  case  with,  all  the  countries 
represented  in  the  sample.  It  would 
be  valuable  if  data  were  collected  on 
reading  method  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries. This  information  would  then  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  comparisons 
of  reading  achievement  among  coun- 
tries differing  in  phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence  were  valid. 

A  most  useful  source  of  information 
which  will  come  from  an  international 
assessment  of  reading  is  the  percent  of 
•*se\ere  reading  failures"  in  each  of  the 
countries.    If  the  percent  of  severe 
failures  is  approximately  the  same  in 
each  of  the  countries  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences in  olioiieiiie-graplieine  corre- 
spondence, reading  method,  and  a  host 
of  other  uiput  variables,  it  would  prove 
iiiterestuig  to  those  who  believe  that 
some  forms  of  reading  failure  may  be 
innately  dctermuied.    Lcnneberg  {11, 
12),  has  presented  evidence  to  support 
his  contention  that  specific  language 
dis:d)ility— cha.acierized    by  delayed 
speech  onset,  poor  articulatiora,  and 
marked  reading  and  second  language 
disability— in   which  general  intelli- 
gence remains  luiaffected,  api>ears  to 
be  inherited- 
Ill  conclusion,  several  points  should 
be  made:  Cross-national  studies  relat- 
ing   input    variables   to  educational 
productivily  in  reading  have  not  beer- 
done  before  because  of  the  resources 
re(|ujred  in  human  talent  and  funding; 
these  studies  are  now  being  done  and 
should  suggest  what  input  variables 
seem  to  be  related  *i  reading;  though 
tb.ese  studies  should  t!irow  some 'light 
on  the  relationship  between  phoneme- 
grapheme  cori-espondence  and  reading 
the  findings  will  only  be  suggestive 
and  not  definitive;  and  lastly,  belter 
answers  to  the  question  of  phoneme- 
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grapheme  regularity  and  reading  will 
have  to  come,  from  laboratory  investi- 
'gations,  such  as  the  Silbernian  {15) 
and  Jeffrey  and  Samuels  (iO)  studies 
in  which  both  reading  method  (e.g., 
analytic  versus  synthetic  phonics)  and 
phoneme-grapheme  regularity  are  sys- 
tematically varied  in  a  factorial  design. 
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Identifying  Major  Problems  in 
Reading 

D.  H.  Stott 
University  of  Guelph 

WHAT  HAPPENS,  froHi  a  psvcliological 
point  of  view,  when  one  reads  a  phonr 
ic-based  script  is  of  prime  importance 
for  the  teacliing  of  reading.  The 
script  is  a  kind  of  code.  The  sounds 
are  represented  by  symbols.  Sequences 
of  symbols  are  meant  to  evoke  se- 
(incnccs  of  sounds  which  are  then 
recognized  by  the  reader  as  mcan- 
ingfid  words.  As  the  reader  becomes 
more  skilled,  he  relies  less  and  less 
upon  this  soimd-symbol  code  because 
he  learns  to  recognize  patterns  of  sym^ 
bols  as  representing  syllables  and 
whole  words.  But  the  beginner  has  to 
start  with  the  code  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  correspondences  between  indi- 
vidual symbols  and  sounds. 

The  use  of  any  code  is  a  two-stage 
process.  First,  the  key  to  the  code  has 
to  be  known.  This  is  the  encoding 
stage,  which  for  reading  means  the 
learning  of  the  letter-sound  associa- 
tions. The  child  already  has  a  speak- 
ing vocabulary.  The  v;ords  he  hears 
and  speaks  are  patterned  sequences  of 
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sounds.    His- task,  at  this  encoding 
stage,  is  to  learn  to  associate  these  con- 
-  ^stitiient  fxirts  of  words  with  the  letter 
^symbols. 

The  hext  stage  is  the  decoding  of  the 
symbol  ^qiiences.  He  has  to  respond 
by  sbiiridrsequence,  a  meaningful 
word,  when  presented  with  a.  sequence 

— bf-symbols.  —  . 

This  concept  of  the  reading  process 
may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  consisting 
of  two  stages  :  1)  the  working  from  the 
sound  groupings  to  tiie  symbol  group- 
ings, that  is,  the  learning  of  the  code ; 
and  2):  then  back  from  the  symbols  to 
the  sounds  that  is,  using  the  code. 

V  Many  of  the  , problems  met  can.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Avritcr,  be  solved  by  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  two-stage 
process, 

'First  look  at  what  is  involved  in 
stage  one,  the  associating  of  sounds 
and  letters.  To  be  iiseful  at  the  subse- 
queiit  decoding  stage— thrt  is,  for  ac- 
tual :reading — what  have  to  be  asso- 
ciated are.the.tnie  sound, as  it  is  heard 
in  a  xvord  ^ind  the  symbol  in  its  place 
within.a  seen  word. 

This.simple  fact  highlights  two  mis- 
takes which  are  often  made  in  the 
t^ching   of   reading   by   a  phonic 
method.  Before  any  letter-sound  asso- 
ciations are  formed,  the  child  must 
know  wliat  is  meant  by  sounds.  He 
niay  never  have  thought  of  words  as 
imde  up  of  sounds.   This  realization 
imy  come  about  intuitively  or  quite 
unconsciously;  but  until,  at  some  level 
of  his,  mental  functioning,  he  can  iden- 
.tif>^s6un(ls  as  components  of  words,  he 
cannot  begin  to  form  the  elemental  let- 
ter-sound associations.    Teaching  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  does  not  of  itself 
bring  this  realization.    Whether  the 
child  has  this  concept  of  a  sound  can 
l)eJested  quite  easily :  ask  him  what  he 
hears -the  same  in  coiv,  cat,  cap  cup. 
Many  backward  readers  will  just  look 
blank: 

Q    The  second  mistake  is  to  think  that 
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one  can  take  these  sound-components 
of  words  and  pronounce  them  apart 
from  the  word.   The  c  in  cat  is  not. 
how  the  letter  c  in  cat  is  pronounced. 
One  should  avoid  teaching  these  so- 
called  sounds  of  the  letters  in  isolation. 
The  child  may  learn  them  as  a  drill  but 
not  understand  what  they  have  to  do 
>vi,tli  reading.   The  J>ainng, :OfJt^?  J^^" 
ters  Avitli  these  isolated  sounSs' give 
him  a  sort  of  bogus  code,  which  has 
analogies  with  the  tnie  code, but  needs 
a  lot  of  transformation  before  it  can  be 
applied.    This  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  difficulty  in  fusing.  The 
true  code,  to  repeat,  deals  Avith  the 
rapidly   pronounced    sound-units  as 
heard  in  words. 

If  the  child  has  been  given  a  bogus 
code  by  being  taught  the  isolated 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  has  not  man- 
aged to  pick  up  the  true  code  by  him- 
self, he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
Stage  Two,  the  decoding  of  the  letter- 
seqiieiKes  into  words.    The  isolated 
sounds  c — a — /  cannot  be  fused  into 
cat   What  usually  happens  is  that  the 
real  code  has  been  learnt  alongside 
the  bogus  code.  Only  the  true  encod- 
ing enables  the  child  to  read  off  a 
sound-sequence,  as   one  can  legiti- 
mately say,  at  the  speed  of  thought. 
Even  if  he  appears  to  fuse  C'-r-a—t 
into  cat  as  a  deliberate  squnded-out 
procedure,  the  real  stringing  together 
of  the  sounds  ocairs  alongside  this  as 
an  almost  instantaneous,  computer-like 
process. 

Reliance  upon  deliberate  building-up 
as  a  means  of  teaching  reading  has, 
therefore,  several  drawbacks.  Whereas 
most  children  spontaneously  learn  the 
true  code,  some  do  not  get  the  idea  at 
all.  One  has  to  help  them,  by  carefully 
prepared  learning  experiences. 

Reading  off  of  sound  sequences  as 
words  (one  cannot  emphasize  it  too 
much)  is  an  unconscious  process,  oc- 
curring in  fact  too  rapidly  for  con- 
scious attention.    It  presupposes  that 
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the  original  encoding,  or  learning  of 
the  letter-sound  associations,  has  been 
so  thorough  tint  the  decoding  can  take 
place  without  a  hitch.  A  diagnostic 
examination  of  the  type  of. poor  reader, 
say  of  10  or  11  years  of  age  who  can- 
not get  beyond'tlie  grade  II  standard 
of  reading,  usually  re\eals  that  his  en- 
coding was  ne\'er  perfected.  He  rnay 
mu^^le'/  and  T,  &  and  d;  or'benmcer- 
tain  of  certain  vowels.  Consequently, 
the  decoding  halts  or  breaks  down. 
This  condition  may  occur  even  with 
the  regular  phonic  letter-sound  asso- 
ciations, and  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  diffidilties  of  the  disabled  reader 
rnainlyJie. 

The  next  stage  in  the  encoding-de- 
coding, process  is  that  of  learning  to 
handle  larger  units.  These  are  what 
the  linguists  call  tjie  sound-patterns  of 
a  langiiage.  The  word  stand  is  made 
up  of  two  regularly  recurring  sound- 
combinations,  St  and  and  or  possibly 
jr/a  and  ?irf,  .iccording  to  how  each  in- 
dividtxal  orgtinizes  his  patterning. 
'Learning  these  larger  units  involves  in 
its  turn  ah  encoding  phase,  which  fol- 
lows as  a  :  atural  extension  of  the  sim- 
ple encoding  of  the  individual  sounds 
into  syinbols.  For  the  normal  child  it 
is,  a  spontaneous,  intuiti\e  proccbs 
uiiicli  does  not  have  to  be  taught  e.>c- 
plicitly. 

This  concept  of  patterning,  com- 
bined with  that  of  encoding  and  decod- 
ing, opens  up  quite  a  new  approach  to 
fusing.  The  writer  haj>  argued  that 
fusing,  as  usually  attempted,  ib  an  arti- 
ficial proccbb,  rather  like  ut>ing  a  ke\ 
that  does  not  quite  fit  the  lock.  It  is 
the  biggest  bticking  point  fur  the  re- 
-tiirded  reader.  The  answer  is  to  take 
the  |)rocess  back  to  the  atage  when  the 
j)atterns  are  encoded.  In  other  words, 
one  cuts  out  the  whole  pruce:>i)  of  fub- 
ing  hy  showing  the  child  how  to  eu- 
cojle  into  larger  unit^.  Theoretically, 
tlfat  sounds  very  nice,  but  how  does 
One\do  it?  Admittedly  the  answer  was 
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hit  upon  as  an  intuitive  shot  :iri  the 
dark,  when  the  writer  and  his  col- 
leagues had  almost  despaired  of  teach- 
ing a  group  of  adolescent  nonreaders 
to  fuse  sounds  into  words. 

This  is  the  device  used :  it  forms 
item  Xo,  9--the  Half-^Ioon  cards<-in- 
thc  programed  readiiig  kit.  These  are 
actually  the  Giant  Half-^Ioons  for  use 
witira' group;  The  consonant:andUhe' 
vowel  are  shown  as  interlocked^ 
fused,  blended,  if  you  like— but  this 
represents  the  extension  of  ^the  encod- 
ing process  from  bingle  sounds  to  the 
soimd-patterns  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  language.  The  basic  form  of 
patterning  consists  of  con  sonant- vowel 
combinations,  ba,  lua,  Ae,  and  so  on. 
One  says,  "We  are  going  to  make  a 
word,  mat,  but  first  let  us  make  ma'' 
On  the  table  are  three  or  four  of  the 
beginning  consonants.  The  vowels  are 
in  the  holding  frame,  only  two  or  three 
of  them  at  first.  The  child  takes,  the  m 
and  fits  on  the  a.  Then  the  teacher 
says,  "Right,  that's  ma;  how  let  us 
make  it  into  mat"  (Notice  that  the 
soimds  are  never  isolated'  from  the 
words.)  The  /  is  taken  froni  the  con- 
sonants laid  out  on  the  right  side  of 
the  table.  One  cannot,  of  course,  go 
through  absolutely  all  consomnt-vowel 
combinations.  But  enough  are  cov- 
ered to  implant  firmly  the  idea  of  en- 
coding by  consonant-vowel  patterns 
and  then  bringing  in  the  closing  conso- 
nant. Well,  it  worked!  After  using 
the  Half  Moons  and  playing  the  games 
which  give  practice  in  dealing  with  the 
conauuant-xouel  combinations  the  chil- 
dren just  read  orf  words.  They  did 
not  have  to  go  through  the  traditional 
building-up. 

In  many  phonic-based  languages 
there  are  a  number  of  conventions: 
two  or  more  letters  occurring  together 
stand  for  a  sound  which  is  different 
from  each  separatel},  such  as  or,  i;i(7, 
cii\  an,  Tliese  also  are  normally 
learnt  intuitively.  Even  many  teacK- 
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crs  phreading^haye  made  no  conscious 
.asalysis^qf.  them.  Ask  any  colleagites 
.  an'alteniative^way:^orwriting ,5^^  Pew 
%wilirinOTe^^^  //  (sta- 

tion).. These  conventions  offer  suft 
;pnsingly.  Jittle  diffiailty,  especially  if 
they  are  regular.  There  is  no  practical 
"  4imit  0'the  number  of  associations  of 
«.-^]lii3ll=^&e^  is  capable. 

That  -is  why  liaying  different  letter- 
shkpes^for  capital  and  small  letters  or 
iprinted  and  hand\yritten  letters  pre- 
sents nogreat  difficulty. 

Even  the- sunbiglious  conventions  are 
not  so  troublesome  as  might  be 
thought.  The  human  brain  is  compu- 
iterizeiinn  a  way  that  it  can  cope  with 
variations.  It  stores  the  sensory  infor- 
mation and'matches  it  to  the  nearest  fit 
or  tries  alternatives  until  it  gets  the 
answeri  A  child  trying  to  read  the 
word.  &-^-a-rf  will  rapidly  and  uncon- 
sciously try  the  ea  as  a  short  e  and  as  a 
long  ee,.arid  finding  it  makes  sense  as 
the  latter  says  bead.  If  he  has  to  read 
brr-e-a-d/he  does  the  same  but  chooses 
the  short  e  vowel:  because  it  makes 
•sense  as  bread. 

,  The  next  stage  in  the  process  is 
feacHed  when  the  recognition  of  letter- 
patterns  is  extended  to  whole  words, 
such  as  is  necessary:  for  fluent  reading. 

■In   summary,  leiarnirig  to  read  a 
phonic-based  script  consists  in  the  en- 
coding, and  decoding,  first,  of  single 
sound-letter  associations,  then  of  con- 
sonant-vowel groupings — the  forma- 
tion of  what  the  writer  has  called 
„  phonic-sight  liabits — ^and,  .finally,  the 
^   recognition  -  of  whole  words.   If  one  is 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  those  of  an 
earlier  generation  who  taught  phonics 
,as  a.  conscious  building-up  process — 
which  produced  .the  reaction  to  sight- 
riietiipds^ne  must  help  children  to 
^picic  -ujp  the  true  code  of  sounds  and 
soundrgroupings  as  heard  in  words. 
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Two  Essential  Problems  in 

Language  Teaching 

MocENS  Jansen 
Danmarks  Predagogiske  Institut, 
Copenhagen  . 

Tins  DISCUSSION  DEALS  WITH  elemen- 
tary training  in  reading  and  the  teach- 
h}g^  pf_  l^nguage_  m  grades  three 
through  sevens  The  selection  was 
made  from  a  wide  range  of  alterna- 
tives, but;in  Denmark  these  twb  topics 
are  main  factors  in  the- teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue. 

Historical  background 

By  old  tradition,  children  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  start  school 
rather  late.  In  Denmark^  the  average 
age  for  children  starting  in  the  first 
grade  is  seven  years. 

Something  new  is  the  introduction 
of  kindergarten  classes  where  attemU 
ance  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  these 
classes  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  towns  only.  In  the  kindergar- 
ten class  the  children  receive  no  in- 
struction in  the  traditional  school  siib^ 
jects;  children  are  riot  being  trained  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  all  teaching  is 
done  by  teachers  specially;  trained,  for 
this  kind  of  work.  So  even  with  the 
introduction  of  these  classes,  conven- 
tional schooling  starts  rather  late. 

Figure  1  will  show  the  structure  of 
the  Danish  public  school ;  i.e.,  a  sev- 
en-grade primary  school  whereafter 
grades  eight  through  ten  are  divLded 
into  two  streams,  the  final  aims  of 
which  are  indicated  on  the  diagram. 

There  are  at  present  many  indica- 
tions to  show  tliat  the  two  streams  to 
an  increasing  extent  will  be  approach- 
ing each  other,  and  within  the  next 
decade  unstreamirig  may  be  a  :fact. 
Developments  in  this  respect  are,  how- 
ever, still  very  uncertain. 

Education  is  compulsory  until  the 
age  of  14,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  grade 
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seven;  41.6  percent  continue  in  the 
Real  section.  Of  the  remaining.  81.5 
.percent  continue  through  gratle  .^e\en; 
71:9  percent,  through  grade  nine; 
wliile  grade  ,ten  is  still  i>u  new  that  it 
has  ah  attericlance  of  onl\  25.3  percent. 
The  compulbory  period  ib  not  \er> 
loiig;  and  especially  when  "considering 
the  weakest  categories  of  pupils,  ii  is 
altogether  too  short.  Tiie  bcriouMiesb 
of  the  concrete  figiircb,  however,  ib 
nipdified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
well-developed  voluntar\  s\  bteni  of 
adult  education^  w  hich  ib  *  ba^ed  on 
very  strong  traditions.  When  taking  a 
realistic  view  of  the  matter  it  mubt  be 
aclmittedj  howevernhat  appru.\iniatel\ 
10.8  percent  ofThe  children  recei\e  no 
systeiiiatic  schooling  following  the  age 
of  14, 

The  above  facts  apply  to  the  public 
school  as  a  whole,  and  apart  from  this 
general  outline  it  has  become  \er\  dif- 
ficult, following  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, to  give  details  of  a  universal  na- 
ture. From  being  a  rather  uniform 
type  of  school  where  the  pupils  were 
working  under  practically  equal'  condi- 
tions, withhi  the  framework  of  the 
respective  teachers'  good  or  bad  quali- 
fications—a framework  which  is,  of 
course,  bound  to  vary  greatly — the 
system  is  now  marked  by  wide  difTer- 
ences  from  one  school  to  the  next. 

Within  certain  municipalities  ex- 
treme elTorts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  outer  framework 
for  local  education.  This  policy  is 
being  supported  by  practically  every- 
body in  the  numicii)ality  irre^^pective  of 
political  conviction  or  social  <^tatus. 
The  result  is  an  l.e.a.  that  may  be  ten 
or  even  twenty  years  ahead  of  the 
L,E,A.'s  hi  the  neighboring  municipali- 
ties. Coiicnrrcntly  herewith,  other 
schools  seem  to  be  almo.^^t  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  efficient  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  complete  huHfference  dis- 
played by  tlie  municipal  authorities. 


This  atmosphere  at  jmy  rate  amounts 
to  stagnation,  degenerating  perliaps 
into  actual  deterioration  whereby  the 
situation  nia\  easily  arise  that  when 
comparing  two  municipalities,  one  may 
be  found  to  be  as  nuich  as  one  or  even 
one  and  a  half  generations  ahead  of  the 
other. 

This  niay  be  seen  as  one  of  the  cour 
tribnting  factors  to  the-  establishnient- 
of  pri\ate  schools,  generally  rather 
small  in  size;  but  schools  which, 
though  few  in  number,  are  of  signifi- 
cant importance  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  Within  the  public, 
schoul  the  situation  has  also  to  a  large  t 
extent  gi\en  rise  to  inspiring  coopera- 
tiun  between  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ers. 

Elementary  instruction 
During  the  past  10  or  15  years  a 
typical  aspect  of  elementary  instruction 
is  the  fact  that  formal  trainhig  in  read- 
ing is  being  postponed  to  an  increas- 
ingly late  stage  in  the  language  in- 
struction.   This  procedure  does  not 
mean  omission  of  all  systematic  work, 
in  the  elementary  grades,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
class  as  a  whole  is  not  expected  to  be 
read  until  at  about  the  age  of  nine,  i.e.,* 
durin?  the  first  half  of  grade  three. 

Introduction  of  the  teaching  of  tra- 
ditional educational  skills  is  being  put 
ofT  as  long  as  possible.  Thereafter,  the 
teachers  work  rather  intensively  with 
the  children  for  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  results 
achieved  are  found  to  be  at  any  rate 
not  inferior  to  those  formerly  reached. 
The  children  have  been  left  in  peace 
and  have  had  time  to  develop  and  ma- 
ture. An  added  advantage  is  that  one 
does  not  "lose"  the  weakest  i  pupils. 
One  makes  haste  slowly  and,  therefore, 
also  finds  time  for  creative  work. 

A  subject  of  ninny  aspects 
In  grade  two.  and  even  niore  so  in 
grade  one,  classroom  activities  are  di- 
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rected  at  a:general  training,  in  language 
skills.  ^ 

Great -inipbrtance  is  attached  to  hav- 
ing therlanguage  instruction  considered 
as  one  subject,  comprising  the  spoken 
langu^e,;  residing,  the  written  lari- 
guagejandrspdling.  A  few  years  ago 
the  requirement  was  made  for  inte- 
gration in  language  instruction; 

ThereTs  a  clearly  defined  pattern  ac- 
cordingt  to  which  .one  adheres  to  the 
follow  ing,  sequence : 

1.  First  the  children  must  be  taught 
io  listen  to  the  language  and  to 
comprehend  \\  while  playing  nat- 
ural games^in  principle,  with- 
out any  formalizing  interference. 

2.  Concurrently  with,  and  in  con- 
tinuation of  this  situation,  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage through  the  use  of  words 
and  sentences. 

3.  Subsequently  they  are  brought 
through  the  various  stages  of 
training  in  reading  skills,  all 
based  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter. 

4.  Finally,  they  are  taught  to  use 
the  language  in  written  commu- 
nications. 

This  procedure  must  in  no  way  be 
taken  so  literally  as  to  mean  the  non- 
existence of  cooperation  within  the 
above  four  steps.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view,  however,  it  seems  to  be  of 
.positive  interest  first  to  train  the  child 
in  comprehension  of  the  lan.Eruage,  then 
in.  talking  it,  and  finally  in  reading  it 
before  he  is  introduced  to  any  system- 
atic program  for  the  written  language, 
covering  written  expression  and  spell- 
ing; At  ail  stages  there  is  a  constant 
development  of  the  comprehension 
ability,  as  well  as  to  all  other  skills,  but 
at  each  single  stage  the  sequence  fol- 
lowed is  the  same: 

Comprehension  — >  Speaking  — > 

Reading  Writing. 
Q  This  might  be  expressed  by  saying 


that  the  pupils  are  not  "only"  expected 
to' learn  how  to  read  and  write  but  that 
the  instruction  should  lead  them  to  the 
point  where  they  have  a  good  com- 
mand of  the  language  in  all  its  various 
forms  of  expression. 

What  method  to  use? 

But  precisely  what  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  the'  teaching  of  reading?- 
Within  some  educational  circles,  peo- 
ple still  speak  of  pure  reading  methods 
— as  is  the  case  in  Denmark.  As  a 
general  rule^  one  here  winds  up  by 
having  to  abandon  the  debate  on  meth- 
ods in  elementary  instruction's  being 
rather  devoid  of  interest.  The  fact  is 
the  one  is  never  fortunate  enough  to 
have  classes  that  would  lend  them- 
selves to  the  introduction  of  the,  prob- 
ably quite  excellent,  pure  methods. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  pure 
methods,  work  has  been  in  a  more  gen- 
eral direction,  and  actually  it  seems  as 
if  the  children  benefit  from  this. 

A  rather  good  background  is  being 
developed  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  Danish : 

1.  By  the  introduction  of  divided 
classes.  This  term  means  that  the 
class  comprising  approximately 
26-28  pupils  is  working  in  two 
groups  of  13  or  14  pupils  each  for  a 
maximum  number  of  four  lessons  a 
week.  So  far  the  division  of  the 
class  has  been  introduced  to  the 
first  four  grades  only,  but  this  one 
measure  alone  has  given  better  re- 
sults than  many  much  more  com- 
plicated methods. 

2.  By  thv.  fact  that  in  some  progres- 
sive municipalities  this  measure  has 
been  followed  up  insofar  as  grades 
one  and  two  are  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  half  classes,  i.e., 
classes  which  are  almost  completely 
divided,  with  only  a  few  collective 
lessons. 

3.  By  making  it  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  choose  from  a  universal 
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range  of  educational  material  and, 
what^  is  even  niore  important^  by 
making  ample  material  available. 
Here, again  one  comes  across  wide 
difference^  ^yhen  comparing  the 
respective  municipalities,  but  a 
stqrKh^  been  made;-and  if  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  only  the 
p^t  decade,  a  ''revolution"  within 
"'this  field  has  urinoticeably  taken 
place. 

4.  By*  supplementing  the  mentioned 
materiai  by  C9mplete  and  system- 
atic, but  not  dogmatic,  instructions 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
rhee't  the  individual  requirements  of 
the  largest  possible  proportion  of 
the.pu^ils, 

5i  By /attaching  increasing  importance 
to  advanced  courses  for  the  teach- 
ers and  to  their  in-service  training. 
First  of  all,  separate  courses  in  spe- 
cio/  education  were  arranged,  e.g., 
a  training  program  which  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  excellent 
teachers  in  the  fields  of  both  special 
2ihd  elementary  htstrtiction.  More 
important  even  from  a  numerical 
point  of  view  are,  however,  the 
many  in-service  training  programs, 
extending  often  over  one  to  three 
days  only  and  arranged  by  the 
t.E.A,'s,  often  during  the  working 
:hrurs  of  the  respective  teachers  but 
mainly  ajter  school  hours  in  a  num- 
ber of  nuiriicipalities. 

6.  Finally,  the  school  psychologists 
are  becoming  tired  of  having  to  re- 
pair the  defects  arising  from  an  un- 
s^itisfactory  elementary  education; 
increasing  attention  is,  therefore. 
Being  paid  to  the  general  aspects  of 
elementary  education  with  good  re- 
sults. 

The  best  method 

Also  in  Denmark  there  have  been 
people  who  claim  to  have  invented  the 
"best  method,"  including  i.a. — a  sys- 
tem from  year -1908  similar  to  the  i.t.a. 
'\rae.  ael)atV  on  met        however,  has 


lost  its  warlike  aspect,  a  form  of  dis- 
cussion that  easily  becomes  tiresome; 
The  general  assumption,  however,  is 
that  if  the  following  requirements  are 
complied  with,  then  the  pure  and  cor- 
rect reading  method  becomes  a  thing 
of  secondary  importance  only/: 
that  the  classes  are  kept  sufficiently 
small  (not  more  than  24-26  pu- 
pils) and  are  allowed  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups  during  a 
certain  number  of  lessons  per 
week-^preferably  a  larger  num- 
ber than  at  present  and  extend- 
ing also  upwards  through  more 
grades ; 

that  these  classes  are  conducted  by  a 
broadminded  and  efficient  class- 
room teacher  rather  than,  having, 
to  get  used  to  many  different 
teachers ; 

that  the  parents  accept  and  support 

such  an  arrangement ; 
that  the  children  are  supplied  with 
ample  and  constructive,  material; 
that  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  take 
their  time  while  stili  working 
steadily;  and 
that  in  general  practice,  but  not  dog- 
matically so,   the  already-men- 
tioned sequence  to  be  followed  in 
the  language  instruction  is  gener- 
ally accepted. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
mentioned  division  of  classes  is  not 
based  on  intelligence  or  social  level  or 
according  to  any  other  prefixed  con- 
cept.  The  class  is  simply  cut  in  half, 
e.g.,  in  alphabetic  order. 

Language  instruction  in  grades  three 
through  seven 

How  are  the  pupils  occupied  during 
lessons? 

Unlike  the  favorable  development 
witnessed  in  the  elementary  grades  as 
well  as  in  grades  eight  through  ten,  in 
the  latter  respect  particularly  within 
the  modern  stream,  the  situation  at  the 
intermediate  stages  poses  some  prob- 
lems. 
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' ,  The  langiiage  iristrtiction  is  here 
^dominated fby^^^^  cony entional  fornial- 
jzed .  ,niethods  originally  developed  by 
the  uhiversitte^  It  may  be  noticed 
h6>y  th^  same  teachers  who  had 
been  instructing  the  class  during  the 
first  two  or  three  grades  or  who  will 
be' instructing  the  pupils  in  the  last 
three  igfades  fa^  on  a  form  of 

*  conyentional"  which  seldom 

is  .of  any  igreat  interest  to  the  pupils 
(nor  to  the  teachers  themselves). 

During  the  elementary  grades  the 
class  is  allowed' to  proceed  slowly,  and 
in  the  top  grades  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done;  but  the  pupils -do 
riot  learn  enough  during  those  years 
when  most  (of  them  actually  are  most 
schooj-minded,  i!e.,  at  th  intermediate 
st^es'frofri  9r  14  years.  And  by  tradi- 
iion  there  is'so  much  to  Be  attained  at 
these  class  leyels.  Might  it  not,  per- 
haps,.be  a,good  thing  to  be  less  ambi- 
tious when  fixing  the  target  to  be 
reached  and  rather  let  the  pupils  work 
in  a  more  adequate  manner?  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain :  the  situation  is 
rather  probleiratic  and  gives  rise  to 
the  following  question : 

Is^  it  possible  to.  raiiondise  the 
teaching  methods  in  respect  oj  pupils 
between  9  and  14  years,  with  a  view  to 
increased  efficiency  f 

Experience  clearly  shows  that  at 
these  levels  many  aspects  of  the  in- 
struction are  inadequate;  at  least  they 
are  not  efficient  enough  to  meet  future 
requirements.  One  is  faced  with  a 
community  in  a  steady  development, 
with  -different  demands  from  those 
made  previously,  a  community  which 
experiences  a  radical  change  in  struc- 
ture from,  one  decade  to  the  next.  It 
was  quite  characteristic  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  the  first  survey  was 
made  of  the  work  done  in  the  class- 
i^oom^  the  initial  experiment  was  con- 
centrated on  these  latter  grades;  for  it 
•seems  quite  obvious  that  during  school 
'^"fs  the  pupils  have  to  work  with  a 
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hopeless  conglomeration  of  pbsojete 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  useless  sub- 
ject matter.  But  one  does  not  know 
how  the  pupils  actually,  are  occupied 
throughout  the  day. 

"What  have^  you  learnt  in  school 
today?  Dear  Httle  boy-of  mine,"  was 
a  question  that  was  brought  up  even 
before  it  was  asked  by  Peter  Seekers. 

The  pupils  mayJ^be  tested  ;  1)  at-the 
be'ginnirig  of  a  certain  period;  2)  dur- 
ing, this  p^riod-^several  times  even,  if 
testing  is  preferred  to  the  more-labori- 
ous task  of  teaching;  and  3),  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  It  "s  possible  to  evalu- 
ate their  achievements.  The  progress 
made  Is,  of  course,  known  to  the  pupils 
themselves  beforehand  as  well  as  to 
their  parents  and  the  teacher — ^biat  all 
the  same  ! 

One  may  interview  the  teachers  con- 
cerning their  efforts  arid  methods^and 
the  replies  \\ouid  form  the  basis  ior  an 
interesting  paper—but  actually  it 
would  tell  more  of  the  teacher's  owri 
intentions  than  of  the  class  activities; 

One  riiust  visit  the  classroom  to 
study  every  day  activities,  not  to  make 
efficient  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rob  the 
lessons  of  all  sentiment  and  artistic 
feeling.  No,  quite  the  contrary.  The 
aim  is  to  find  a  basis  for  development 
of  a  systematic  working  plan,  a  plan. 
that  is  concentrated  on  niore  active 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils; 

List  of  activities 

The  following  is  a  list  of  activities 
which  pupils  may  be  concerned  with  in 
the  language  classes  from  grades  three 
through  seven.  The  list,  which  primar- 
ily has  been  made  up  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  situation  ruling  in  respect  to 
this  subject,  may  seem  rariier  brief,  but 
it  covers  100  percent — and  even  at  that 
the  group  '^Sundry  Matters'*  is  being 
little  used. 

1.  Conversation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  individual  pupil  or  the  class  (riot  di- 
rectly bearing  on  textbook  matter,  etc.) 

2.  The  teacher  talks  to  the  class  in  its  en- 
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tire ty,., giving  instructions,,  asking  the 
pupils  ho \v-  far  they;got  in  tlic  past  les- 
sons, and  assigning  new  lessons 
.3.  Teacher  ^  en  courages  pupils  to  enter  into 
.informal  conversation /among  tliemselveb 

4.  Pupils  read  aloiid  to  the  class  texts  as 
well  ;as  free  compositions  on  topics  of 
their  own  selection  chosen  by  thenisehcs 

5.  Pupils  retell  stories  and  give  an  oral 
account  of  \vlial  vthey  have  read,  seen,  or 

.  heard. 
-  '6^^  Free  oral  rendition 

...  .,,7.*^Dramatization.  _ 

8.  Orar reporting 

.9.  Teacher  reads; stories  aloud  to  the  ;lasi, 

10.  Subdivision  bf,  sentences  or  divisiqrv  of 
words  in  support  of  the  reading  effort 

11.  Individual  pupils :i-ead  aloud 

12.  Chpral  reading  and  choral  spelling 

13.  Teacher  asks  questions,  possibly  accom- 
panied by  cdnunents,  to  guide  the  pupils 
on  what,  tliey  have  read,  seen,  or  heard 

\4.  Silent  reading,  normally  of  books  of 
pupiPs  own  choice,  followed  by  check-up 

15.  Oral  book  review,  conversation,  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  contents,  structure,  and 
.plot  of  a  book,  an  editorial,  or  other  text 
matter 

.  16!  Silent  reading  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping study  technique  and  reading  habits 
as  well  as  a  critical  attitude 

17.  Formal  exercises  on  study  technique 

18.  Indci>cndent  reading  by  pupils  in  class 
without  any  kind  of  subsequent  check-up 

19.  Pure.copywork 

20.  Copywork,  including  problem  solution 

21.  Interaction  between  spoken  and  written 
language 

22.  Dictation  of  text  matter 

23.  •^idtation^bf  words 

24.  Self-dictation. 

25.  Dictation  of  matter  based  on  words 
whi  *  the  pupils  have  had  difiiculties 
wit.  spelling 

.  _  26.  ^CIas^,,)articipatioh  in  review  and  correc- 
tion ot  dictation  papers 

27.  Class  participation  iu  correction  of  other 
.    written  p^p<^r.s  ^ 

28.  Individual- participation  (by  one  or  more 
pupils)  in  the  correction  of  papers 

29.  Alphabetic  exercises 

30.  Inflection 

,31.  Observation  and  formation  of  words 

32.  Spelling  list  drills 

33.  Written  answers  to  questions 

34.  Precis  writing 

35.  The  class  writes  a  composition  on  a 
topic  read  out  to  them  by  the  teacher 

36.  Composition  based  on  silent  reading  of 
topic 

37.  .Written  reports  and  other  written  exer- 
cises of  a  snnilar  nature 

38.  Essay  on  a  picture,  a  scries  of  pictures, 
.   or  on  two  contrasting  picture.*; 

39.  Paper  oh  topic  selected  by  each  pupil 
and  perhaps  illustrated  by  hnn 

40.  Work  evaluated  and  criticized  by 
teacher  and,  perhaps,  al.so  by  the  class 

41:  Pupils  read  their-own  free  compositions 
Q    loud  to  the  class  for  comments,  perhaps 
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accompanied  by  criticism,  by  teacher  and 
other  pupils 

42.  Ti-aining  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary  or  a 
list  of  words  serving  as  a  dictionary 

43..  Rupils  express  themselves  freely  in  writ- 
ing and  construct  sentences  on  basis  of 
certain  words  or  a  certain  topic 

44.  Wanting  on  blackboard  on  basis  of  cer- 
tain words  or  a  certain  topic 

45.  The  use  of  a  period 

46.  Explanation  of  the  importance  of  the 
difTerent  parts  of  speech  prior  to  prac- 

^  „  jising^the  uje  qi^a_cjO^ 

47.  E.xercises  oVi  llie  use  of  a  comma,  iii- 
cluding  the  marking  of  the  subject  with 
an  *x"  and  the  sentence  verb  with  ah 

48.  A  more  formal  analysis  of  the  sentence 

49.  Exercises  on  the  use  of  commas  to  indi- 
cate pauses 

50.  The  filling  out  of  forms  such  as  dispatch 
notes,  money  orders,  postal  orders,  etc. 

51.  Writing  of  private  lettei  s 

52.  Applications,  replies  to  advertisemer.*s, 
etc. 

53.  Observation  of  linguistic  and  grammati- 
cal phenomena  relating  to  spelling 

54.  Observation  of  linguistic  and:gramniati- 
cal  phenomena  relating  to  the  style  of 
expression 

55.  Varying  concepts  and  difTerent  methods 
of  divisions  which  are  of  interest  only 
from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view 
or  as  a  matter  of  convention 

56.  Deductions  made  from  certain  elemen- 
tary gramniutical  rules 

57.  "Formal  exercises,  paradigmatic  drill** 
and  other  grammatical  c.xercises  of  a 
purely  formal  nature 

Recording  and  filing 

59.  Exercises  on  methods  of  libraries  and 
the  use  of  the  service  offered  there 

60.  Reading  room  assignments  in  support  of 
the  teaching  of  literature 

61.  Essays,  the  writing  of  which  requires 
reference  to  books  available  in  the  read- 
ing room 

62.  Conversation  on  and  direct  utilization 
of  the  service  offered  by  the  school  li- 
brary, including  the  borrowing  of  books 

63.  Conversation  on  and.  encouragement  of 
pupils'  reading  books 

64.  Formal  writing  exerci.<;es  in  the  air,  in 
the  book,  or  on  the  blackboard,  includ- 
ing the  designing  of  forms,  etc.,  for 
completion 

65.  Fair  copy 

66.  Roll  call,  announcements  from  the 
school 

67.  Return  of  papers,  distribution  of  mate- 
rial, collection  of  material  and  papers, 
pupils  wandering  back  and  forth  from 
their  seats,  up  to  the  teacher,  and  so  on : 
confusion 

68.  Reproof,  admonitions,  etc. 

69.  Social  functions,  including  visits  to 
school  nurse,  school  dentist,  etc. 

70.  The  functions  of  the  classroom  teacher 

71.  Singing 

72.  Drawing  and  coloring 
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73.  Phonetics  and' forinal  corrccHon  of  er- 
rors made  it)  spoken  language 

74.  Piinils  waiting  for  teacher  to  attend  to 
their  respective  problems 

75.  'Sundry  matters 

76.  Before  teaclicr  and  pupils  meet  or  before 
pupils  start  working 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  review  of 
the  survey  forming  the  basis  for  the 
preceding Jist,  nor  of  the  very  first  re- 
suits7  it  slipulB  fie  pointed  out,  How- 
ever, .that  of  a  total  of  7,585  , minutes 
spctit  bh  o1)servation  of  class  activities, 
the  ten  main  activities  are  indicated 
(Figure  2). 
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siderable  portion  of  which  must  be 
added  to  the  above  14.0  percent  when 
evaluating  the  performance. 

Considering  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
ten  most-frequent  activities  t!ie  last 
four  (Nos.  67,  76;  74,jind  75)  or  a 
total  of  19.4  percent  ar<5^jyjthoiit  con- 
structive interest  as  far  as  the  actual 
sid)ject  matter  or  social  aspects  are 
concerned;  one  might  be  inclined  to 
hope  that  some  error  has  been  made  in 
the  analysis. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

These  trends  lidve  been  selected 


Figure  2 

Activity  No.  Content  of  Activity 

11         Individual  pupils  read  aloud 
9        Teacher  reads  stories  aloud  to  class 

67  Return  of  papers,  distribution  of  material^  collection  of 
material  and  papers,  pupils  wandering  back  and  forth  from 
their  seats,  up  to  the  teacher,  and  so  on—confnsion. 

76  Before  teacher  and  pupils  meet  or  before  pupils  start 
.working. 

32        Spelling  list  drills 

13  Teacher  asks  tiuestions,  possibly  accompanied  by  comments 
to  guide  the  pupils  on  what  they  have  read,  seen,  or  heard. 

74  Pupils  waiting 

75  Sundry  matters 

2  The  teacher  talks  to  the  class  in  its  entirety,  giving  in- 
structions, asking  the  pupils  how  far  they  got  m  the  past 
lessons,  and  assigning  new  lessons. 

1  Conver.sation  between  the  teacher  and  the  individual  pupil 
or  the  class  (not  directly  bearing  on  textbook  matter,  etc.) 


Time  Consumption 
In  minutes     In  % 


564 
446 

422- 

419 
367 

346 
312 
300 

267 
266 


7.5% 
5.9% 

5.7% 

5.6% 
4.8% 

4.6% 
4.1% 
4.0% 

3.5% 
3.5% 


In  on'*  activity  only  (No.  11)  out  of 
the  ten.  it  was  the  pup^\)^\o  was  the 
active  party— the  activity  being  that  of 
reading,  aloud,  a  pursuit  which  is 
rather  meaningless  at  any  rate  insofar^ 
as  grades  five,  six,  and  seven  are  con- 
cerned. Total  percentage  is  7.5  per- 
^  cent. 

In/ the  activities  \^os.  9,  13,  and  2, 
only  the  teacHer  was  active:  Total  per- 
centage is  14.0  percent,  and  in  a  fur- 
ther.two  cases  (Nos.  32  and  1)  it  was 
:the  teacher  who  took  the  initiative, 
jriiiding   and    directing   the  pupils. 
»tal  percentage  is  8.3  percent,  a  con- 


froni  a  comprehensive  volume  of  study 
material  to  eniphasii^e  the  need  for  a 
rationalization  of  the  educational  moth- 
ods  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  native 
tongue  at  the  class  levels  dealt  with. 


Identifying  Major  Problems  in 
Reading  in  England 

Vera  Southcate 
University  of  Manchester,  England 

A  PROBLEM  IN  ANY  SITUATION  IS  Ouly- 

identified  './hen  someone  with  a  defi- 
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nite  aim  in  mind  is  conscious  of  failure 
to  achieve  this  aim.  Without"  con- 
scious-aims arid  the  realization  Vf  fail- 
ure to  attain  them,,  no.  problem  is  con- 
sidered to  exist.  The  identification  of 
reading  problems  depends  initially  on 
where  and  when  they  are  perceived,  al- 
though questions  of  who  identifies  the 
problems,  what  their  aims  are,  and 
how  the- assessments  are  carried  out, 
follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  where 
and  when: 

It  is  cle^T  that  Jdifferent  countries,  at 
different  times  in  their  histories,  are 
identifying  problems  of  literacy  at  very 
different  levels.  For  instance,  one 
could  contrast  the  situation  in  any  of 
the  emerging  countries  of  Africa  or 
Asia,  where  current  aims  ma>  be  lim- 
ited to  leaching  a  specified  proportion 
of  the  i)opulation  to  sign  their  own 
names  and  read  a  few  simple  lines  of 
print,  with  the  situation  in  a  country  in 
which  compulsory  schooling  for  every 
child  has  been  in  force  fur  main  }  cart, 
and  where  current  aims  ma;'  be  em- 
phasizing efficieni  reading  habits  for 
college  and  uni\ersity  students,  busi- 
ness executives,  or  scientists.  This 
paper  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
identification  of  reading  problems  in 
England  at  the  present  time. 

Problems  identified  as  important 
in  England 

The  identification  of  reading  prob- 
lems may  be  concerned  with  either  the 
«1ctual  standards  attained,  at  a  fairly 
superficial  level,  or  with  the  detailed 
diagnosis  of  individual  failures  and 
difficulties.  In  England  during  the 
past  few  decades,  interest  has  centered 
on  the  first  level  in  the  form  of  prelim- 
inary surveys  of  reading  attainment, 
narrowly  defined,  rather  than  on  more 
detailed,  individual,  diagnostic  assesb- 
,fnents.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
^discover  the  number  of  children  who 
have  reached  or  failed  to  reach  certain 
modest  levels  of  attaimnent.  The  twp 
i^^i^  most  commonly  recognized  are 
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those  used  by  the  ilinistry  of  Educa- 
tion (5) ;  namely,  reading  ages  of  seven 
and  nine.  A  person  is  dcscribed.as  i7- 
literate  if  his  reading  age  is  below 
seven  and  sev.i  literate  \i  it  is  between 
se\en  and  nine.  Those  achieving  stan- 
dards higlier  than  a  reading  age  of 
nine  are  rarely  identified  as  having 
problems  requiring  specific  assistance. 
(Reading  ages  of  seven  arid  nine  in 
England  may  be  roughly  equated  to  the 
average  performance  of  American  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  tlie  first  and  third 
grades,  respectively.) 

Ill  addition  to  this  major  concern 
with  the  identification  of  minimal  lead- 
ing standards,  die  writer  can  perceive 
three  additional  areas  of  current  inter- 
est in  particular  reading  problems,  and 
they,  too,  relate  to  children  who  expe- 
rience difficulties  with  beginning  read- 
ing. These  three  problems  relate  to 
11 0  n  E  n  g  1  i  s  li  -  s  p  e  a  k  i  n  g  imriiigrants, 
\ouiig  children  from  culturally  de- 
pri\ed  homes  whose  le\els  of  langupge 
development  are  low,  and  dysle.xic 
children. 

One  further  strand  in  the  present 
I^ittern  of  reading  investigations  re* 
lates  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
teachers  may  help  children  to  begin  to 
read;  for  example,  experiments  with 
the  use  of  i.t.a.,  color  codes,  and  new 
sets  of  reading  books  and  apparatus. 
The  writer  does  not,  however,  consider 
most  investigations  of  this  nature  to  be 
basically  coiiceriic^^  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  reading  problems  but^ rather  as 
experiments  witlj^  possible  cures  for 
problems  which  Jiaye  not  always  been 
accurately  diagnosed. 

The  "who,''  "what"  and  "how" 
of  identification 
Functional  identifieation  at  different 
levels.  The  preceding  conception  of 
the  identification  of  reading  problems 
is  one  which  the  writer  considers  to  be 
inadequate.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  its  development  if  it  is  exaniined 
in  the  light  of  three  questions:  Who 
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has  -been  responsible  for  the  iden- 
tifi<atte  What  were  their  aims? 
Hazv  was.  the  identification  under- 
taken ?'  'The  operation  of  these  three 
; factors  may  conveniently  be  considered 
at  natioiiai,  local,  ;school,.  and  individ- 
lial^ieVels. 

\i  National  level 

National  :Siirv-eys  of  reading,  attain- 
merit  have  sp^ 

by  independent  institutions  such  as 
The  National  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tional, Research  (N.F.E.R.)  or  depart- 
ments of  universities.  At  a  govern- 
ment levei,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and,  Science^  between  1948  and 
1964,, arranged-  for  five  surveys  of  the 
reading  ability- of  samples  of  11-  arid 
iS-yeaf-ojds  to  be  undertaken.  The 
-  results  .were  published  in  three  pamph- 
,  lets:!Ministry  of  Education  (5,  6)  and 
Department  of  Education  and  Science 

The  test  selected  on  each  occasiori,  a 
single  group  test  in  the  form  of  sen - 
teri^ce  conipletion.  items,  clearly  indi- 
cated that  tiie  aims  of  the  surveys  were 
to  assess  overall  standards  and  note 
.trends  rather' than  to  diagnose  individ- 
ual problerinis  in  order  to  suggest  or  ar- 
range for  remedies.  The  first  pamph- 
let (1950)  does  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence of  ^reading  problems  in  certain 
older  pupils  and  adults  and  makes  a 
fe\y  suggestions  for  dealing  with  them 
(5).  In  contrast,  the  "whole  tone  of 
the  final  pamphlet  (1966)  exudes  such 
pleasure  and  confidence  iii  the  discov- 
ery that  there  has  been  "remarkable 
progress"  in  reading  standards  be- 
tween 1948  and  1964  and  that  the  fact 
that  approximately  20  percent  of  11- 
year-olds  have  reading  ages  of  less 
tlian.nine  years  and  of  this  20  percent 
almost  half  have  reading  ages  less  than 
eight  years,  is  not  noted  as  represent- 
ing .a  reading  problem  (J).  (In  fact, 
the  actual  standards  reached  are  not 
-Stated,  the  results  being  given  in  the 
Q   m  of  percentiles  as  raw  scores  on  an 
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unpublished  test.  The  foregoing  read^ 
ing  ages  have  been  estimated  from, 
other  information  given  in  the  pamph- 
let.) 

2.  Local  level 

A -proportion,  of  local  education  au- 
thorities arrange  for  every  child  within 
the  authority  to  be, given  a  reading  test 
on  a  few  occasions  during  his  six  years 
:in  the  primary  school.  The  test  is 
usually  a  group  test  of  reading  com- 
prehension, selected  by  an  educational 
psychologist  and  administered  by  class 
teachers.  Such  re«ading  surveys  usu- 
ally form  part  of  a  continuous  assess- 
ment of  each  child's  progress  in  the 
primary  school,  an  assessment  which 
influences  secondary  school  selection  hi 
the  age  of  11 -Jr. 

Certain  local  education  authorities, 
particularly  those  in  closely  popuLited 
areas,  arrange  annual  sur\',eys  of 
seven-,  eight-,  or  nine-year  olds,  for 
the  purpose  of  selectiri|^  childrSi  in 
need  of  remedial  education.  Such 
testing,  ho^«'^-?*".  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  whole  age  group,  as  head- 
teachers  may  have  been  asked  to  make 
preliminary  screenings  by  listing  a 
small  proportion  of  the  most  backward 
readers  in  the  age  group  as  requiring 
testing.  Testing  for  the  selection  of 
remedial  cases  is  usually  carried  out  by 
remedial  teachers  and  may  include  the 
use  of  group  tests  of  both  reading  and 
intelligence,  followed  by  individual 
graded  word  reading  tests.  Not  all 
local  authorities,  however,  make  provi- 
sion for  remedial  work  in  reading; 
and,  even  when  provision  is  made,- the 
number  of  remedial  teachers  can  only 
rarely  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs.  This  situation  partially  ex- 
plains why  the  identification  of  reading 
problems  in  primary  schools  is  not  in-, 
creased  and  why  little  has  been  under- 
taken in  secondary  schools. 

It  is  exceptional  for  a  local  educ.'i- 
tion  authority  to  be  involved  in  such 
extensive  surveys  as  those  undertaken. 
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=866'         ^ .  :Reai>ing  a 

invKent/byrA^^^  in  which 

diildren-s  s^h^  and  progress  in 
reading;  were  assessed  ^^b^  means  of  a 
of^grqup  and  ifidividiial  read- 
ingrtests  aiid  the,  results  were  exam- 
ine''in  relad^  to  children's  attributes, 
'home  circumstances, .  and  school  condi- 
tions.;^ 

.3;-  School  level 

The-.wnter^considers  it  to  be  thfe  ex- 
ception rajher  than  nile  for  teach- 
ers in  England  to  ii se  standardized 
raiding  tests-as  the  means  of  identify- 
ing: children *s  read  ing  problems.  The 
imjority  of^  infant  teachers  refrain 
:from=.using  such  tests  at  alU/except  in 
certain,  cases  with  children  ready  for 
promotion  to  junior  classes.  In  sec- 
ondaiy  schools,. tests  of ^r 
where  used,  are  generally  confined  to 
badvivafd  'pupils.  Thus,  teachers  uti- 
lizing reading  tests  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  junior  classes,  that  is  with 
children  aged  7-11,  the  results  being 
used  by  tochers  to  help  in  the  group- 
ing of  chiidreri_for  treading  instruction 
and  the  choice  df-appropriate  reading 
books. 

TKe  m^t'"  Doiumonl>'  used  tests  are 
individually  administered  oral  tests, 
such  as  Burt's  (2)  or  SchonelFs  Test 
R.l.  (22),  which  are  both  graded 
word  reading  tests,  .or  Watt's  sentence 
reading  test  (2-^).  Although  such 
tests  are  time-consuming,  they  tend  to 
be  used  in  preference  to  group  tests, 
most  of  .which  are  expendable  and 
so  constitute  a  recurring  expense. 
Expendable  group  tests  employed  in- 
clude the  n.f.e.r:'s  (P)  and  South- 
gate's  (22,  13)  :  Schonell's  Tests  R.3. 
and  R.4.  (22),  being  nonexpendable 
group  tests,  are  sometimes  used  in 
prefere'nce.  The  results  obtained  from 
both  the  individual  tests  and  group 
tests  reflect  the  purposes  of  the  teach- 
:ers  who  administer  them  in  that  they 
are  merely  indicative  of  general  levels 
^    d  ihg  at  tainhient. 


>  Realism 

4.  Individual  level 

WHiat  of  the  identification  of  individ- 
ual reading  problems?  Teachers  of  in- 
fant classes  in  England  tend  to  assess 
children's  reading  standards,. progress, 
arid  problems  intuitively  and  fimctipn- 
ally.  First,  a  teacJier  judges  by  the. 
child's  speech  development,,  interest; 
and  general  attitudes  wheri  he.  is  ready 
to. begin  to  read,  tests  of  reading  readi- 
ness being  practically  unknown  in. 
England.  Then  the  teacher  adjusts 
the  grading  of  processes  and  the  pace 
of  learning  according  to  her  observa- 
tions of  how  children^  who  are  gener-^ 
ally  working  either  in  small  groups  or 
individiially,  respond  to  the  earliest  in- 
struction. As  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  activities  often  spread  infor- 
mally over  much  of  the  infants'  day, 
the  teacher  has  niany  opportunities  for 
noting  the  children's  interest  in,  recog- 
nition of,  and  use  of  words.  Later,  the 
ability  of  a  child  to  read  a  sjriipleibook 
is  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  is 
ready  to  proceed  to  a^slightly  more  dif- 
fiaiit  one,  and  so  on. 

Diagnostic  testing  in  English  schools 
can  be  said  to  be  virtually  nonexistent. 
Few  diagnostic  tests  have  :even  been 
published  in  this  coimtry;  the  two  ex- 
ceptions which  spring  to  mind  are 
those  of  Schoriell  (22)  and  Daniels 
and  Diack  (2).  Yet,  most  infant 
teachers  are  extremely  concerned  to 
discover  and  help  children  with  their 
individual  reading  problems;  but,  just 
as  most  infants  learn  to  read  by  read-:, 
ing,  rather  than  as  the  resiilt  pf^much 
direct  instruction,  jo  do  teachers  at- 
tempt to  diagnose  the  children's  prob- 
lems by  listening  to  them  reading: 
aloud  and  noting  when  and  how  they 
fail.  Clearly  this  method  of  individual 
assessment  is  more  successful  when 
made  by  able  and  experienced  teachers 
than  when  it  is  undertaken  by  less-able 
or  inexperienced  teachers. 

Once  a  child  has  reached  a  level  of 
attainment  equivalent  to  a  reading  age 
of  approximately  seven,  there  is  a. 
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tdidency  for  teachers  to  consider  that 
his  reading  ability  will  increase  auto- 
'maticaliy,. provided  he  is  supplied  \yith 
progressively  harder  reading  books. 
In,  fact,,  after  abpiit  the  agr  of'  nine, 
reading  lessons  rarely  figure  on  the 
school  timetable  except  for  notice«ibly 
back\\*ard  readers.  Even  so,  because 
most,  teachers  believe  in  the  impor- 
^nce  oF  reading,,  the  whole,  ethos  of 
primary  schools  is  geared  to  the  expec- 
tationithat  children  will  l*»afn  to  read. 
Accordingly,  within  the  framework  of 
the  rather  informal  primary  classes, 
most  children:  do  learn  to  read,  aided 
by  a  good,  deal  of  almost  undetected 
idehtificatipn  of  children's  reading 
.problems  carried  oiit  by  teachers. 

Remedial  teachers,  working  with 
groups  of^iailing  readers,  sometimes  do 
more  than  merely  administer  a  group 
reading  test  or  graded  word  reading 
test.  They  may  use  the  diagnostic 
tests:5ilready  mentioned,  but  it  is  more 
likely -that  they  will  employ  ad  hoc 
.methods  :of  their*  own  to  discover  the 
extent  of  children's  knowledge  of 
phonics  so  that  omissions  in  this  area 
can  be  remedied. 

A.  veiy.  -  smalL  pro  port  ion  ^of  ^children 
who  are  clearly  failing  to  read,  for  rea- 
sons other  than  low^  intelligence  and 
particularly  if  they  exhibit  marked  be- 
havior Lproblans,  is  referred  to  child 
guidcince  clinics.  Children  suspected 
of  being  dyslexic  are  also  referred  to 
child  guidance  clinics  or  to  The  Wofd 
Blind  Centre  in  London.  Such  re- 
ferrals are  more  often  made  by  niedi- 
cal  officers  of  health  than  by  teachers, 
most  of  whom  are  rather  skeptical 
about  the  concept  of  dyslexia.  A  child 
guidance  team  may  consist  of  an  edu- 
cational psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  a 
social  worker,  and  remedial  teachers. 
Each  child  referred  is  likely  to  be 
given  individual  reading  tests  and,  pos- 
sibly, a,  little  diagnostic  testing,  al- 
though the  investigation  generally  con- 
centrates on  the  discc'^ry  of  the  intel- 
lectual, physical,  social,  and  emotional 


factors  related  to  the  backwardness 
rather  than  on  an  ideiitification  of  the 
exact  areas  in  which  the  child  is  failing 
to  read  and:tlie  niamier  in  which  he  is 
failing. 

Identification  by  researchers.  In 
addition  to  the  identification  of  reading 
problems  for  primarily  fuiictiqnal  pur- 
poses, certain  investigatioiis:  into  read- 
ing problems  are  also  undertaken  by 
research  w;orkers.  The  researchers 
are  generally  attached  to  uriiversities, 
colleges  of  education^  local  education^ 
authorities,  or  such  institutions  as  the 
N.F.E.R.  or  the  Schools  Council;,  and 
their  investigations  range  from  na- 
tional to  individual  levels. 

As  there  is  no  central  institution 
with  responsibility  for  guiding,  coordi- 
nating, and  disseminating  the  results  of 
investigations  into  reading  problems  in 
England,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
d  raw  any  broad  pictu  re .  o  f  t  he  re  search 
beiiig  undertaken  in  this  fields  The 
N.F.E.R.  (10),  in  its  most  recent?list  of 
current  researches  in  education,  notes 
29  on -going  pieces  of  research  iri 
1961-3  directly  concerned  with  reading 
and  a  further  few  connected  with  it. 
,Unfortunately„,as  .the,  .information^ jCz, 
g«irding  these  researches  was  for- 
warded voluntarily  to  the  n.f.e.r., 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  list  is  representative  of  all  reading 
research  then  in  progress  or  what  per- 
centage of  such  research  it  represents. 

Thus,  all  that  can  be  stated  about  re- 
search into  the  identification  of  reading 
problems  in  England  is  that  it  is  not  in 
any  way  coordinated;  that  it  more 
often  takes  the  form  of  discrete,  short- 
term  pieces  of  individual  rese«irch  than 
of  long-team  team  projects ;  that  it 
leans  heavily  in  the  direction  of  the 
problems  of  younger  and  backward 
pupils;  and  that  the  shortage  of  read- 
ing experts,  combined  with  the  paucity 
of  financial  resources  available  for 
readiiig  research,  results  in  the  quan- 
tity of  such  work  being  totally  inade- 
quate and  the  quality,  sometimes  so. 
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.Reading  and  Realism 


S1ic:ciumre^^^  of  educational 

-thought in  England 

The.extentand  quality  of  the  identir 
fication  of , reading  probjems  are  closely 
related 'to  the  rclim  of  educatibh*il 
thougl^-in  a  c^^  any  given  time. 

Invthe-  .writer's  yiew^  the  current  cli- 
mate of  educational  thought  in  Eng- 
land;  is.  such/.that  reading  is  accorded 
only  a  yery;low,priority.  Reading,  as  a 

^subject,  lacks  status ;  in  fact,  it  is 
rarely  rated  as  a  subject,  either  alone 
or  as  part  0^  subject  of  lit- 

eracy; For  instahcef  there  is  not  one 
.     university^:  in. England         lias  a  de« 

^  paftmeht  specializing-  in  reading  or 
which  offers  it  as  a  subject  of  study. 
Neither  do  colleges  of  education,  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  of  teachers, 
have  departments  of  reading.  In  these 
circumstances^  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is.  usually  only  teachers  of  infants 
and  of  the  slowest  groups  of  older  chil- 

:  dreri^  who  mainly,  show  co^^^  about 
their  .pupils*  reading  problems  and  th.it 

 ,te*icherSwand  other  .educationists  are 

rarely  heard  to  mention  the  reading 
progress  or  problems  of  average  and 

^  aboye-ayerage  pupils  aged  from  ap- 
...  ^proximately-8  to  IS^years.. 

i\yiiy  is  the  teaching  ^  reading  not 
held  in  higher  esteem?  In  the  first 
place,  teaching  children  to  read  has 
traditionally  been  assumed  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  infant  teachers,  al- 
^though  within  the  past  two  decades 
this  responsibility  has  gradu«illy  been 
deemed  to  extend  to  remedial  teachers 
and  to  teachers  of  backward,  older 
children;  Secondly,  in  practice,  an  im- 
plicit assumption  has  unfortunately  de- 
veloped to  the  effect  that  teachers  nay 
be,  ranked  in  iniport«ince  according  to 
'the  ages  and  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren they  te«ich;  those  counted  of  the 
least    importance   being   te*ichers  of 

^  young  infants  and  dull,  older  pupils. 
Consequently,  teachers  of  reading  are 
not-rated  nearly  so  highly,  as,  for  ex 
ample,  teachers  of  mathematics  who 
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might  be  working  in  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities.. 

Even  in  thie  field,  of  primary  educa- 
tion there  appears  to  be  a  declining  in- 
terest in  reading.  Two  illustrations  of 
tiie  low  priority  accorded  this  subject 
are  represented  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Science's  pamphlet 
(3) ,  already  nientiohed;:and  the  recent 
Plpwden  Report  (4).  The  fatter,  a 
full-scale  governmental  report  on  .pri- 
mary eduction  in  all  its  aspects,  runs 
to  a  volume  of  some  500  pages,  exclud- 
ing appendices,  of  which  five  deal  spe- 
cifically with  reading.  While  it  would- 
be  inappropriate  to  take  the. nit io  of  5 
to  500  pages  too  seriously,  if  does^ 
nevertheless,  gi^  e  some  indication  that 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  primary 
schools  is  not  rated  as  a  high  priority. 

The  writer's  observations  in  pri- 
mary schools  confirm  this  impression. 
Especially  in  the  so-called  "progres- 
sive" infant  classes,  one  notes  a  de- 
crease Jn;^the  acceptance  of :^the  impor- 
tance of  learning  to  read.  The  current 
tide  of  interest  in  primary  schools  is  in 
broadening  the  curriculum,  with  ah 
emphasis  on  the  integration  of  subjects 
rather  than  their  segregation.  This 
line  of '  development;  with"  its;insistence 
on  heuristic  methods  of  learning,  could 
well  have  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  importance  of 
reading  as  a  vital  tool  for  individual 
discoveries  and  development,  but  in 
the  writer's  view  this  has  riot  been  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  .in- 
creasing emphasis  on  mathematics  and 
science  in  preference  to  reading.  Ad- 
ditionally, in  certain  primary  schools, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for 
learning  to  speak  French  to  be  given 
greater  emphasis  than  learning  to  speak 
and  read  English. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  general 
pattern  of  educational  thought,  ^  in 
which  reading  forms  but  a  minuscule 
segment,  there  exists  a  minority  group 
consisting  mainly  of  primary  school 
teachers  and  remedial  teachers  but  in- 
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xliidihg/also  a  few  reading,  experts,  ed- 
ucaCionar  .psychologists,  and  lecturers 
wKp  are.  dedicatQci  ^to  the  identification, 

tpfeyehtion,  and,  cure  of  reading  prob- 
lems. These  ^prescient  few  are,  it  is 

rfeared,  at  present  swimming  against 

•the  maih'tide.. 

Conclusions 

People  currently  concerned*  with  the 
a'dehtification,  qh  a  large  scale,  of 
major^rea^^^  probleiris  in  England 
are  too  few<in  huihber  and  usually  lack 
adejquate  .raining  for  the  task.  In  ad- 
dition, the^  f'^sts  available  for  identify- 
ing reading  pro^^  are  insufficient  in 
both  quantity  and  :<^ope,  representing 
ext'reniely  blunt  instruments  for  the 
.task.  Nevertheless,  within  primary 
classes  arid  remedial  groups,  a  consid- 
erable amoiirit  of  intuitive  assessment 
of  children's  individMal  reading  prob- 
lems is  undertaken  by  teachers. 

-However,,  the  current  climate  of  ed- 
ucational thought  does  not  favor  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
readingJnbr  arbroadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  subject  by  an  extension  of 
aims.  The  ainis  at  present  are  too 
narrowly  defined,,  at  -too  low  a  level. 
Cori'sequeiitly,.  the  identification  of 
reading  problems  is  related  to  an  aim 
represented  by  the  attainment  of  a 
reading. ability  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
average  child  of  nine.  The  result  is 
that  many  children  and  adults  who  fail 
to  reach  their  potential  level  of  reading 
skill  are  not  identified  as  having  read- 
ing problems;  consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  under-functioning  remains  un- 
detected. 

The  identification  of  reading  prob- 
lems represents  an  important  initial 
step  in  the  process  of  raising  reading 
standards,  ^ly  conclusions  are  that 
the  implementation  of  the  following 
'suggestiori«  would  contribute  towardb 
the  attainment  of  this  aim  : 
1.  An  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  reading  with  an  acceptance  of 
it  as  a  contiiuious  developmental 
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process  made  up  9!  many  sub-skijls 
and  extending  from  infancy  to; 
adulthood. 

2.  A  realization  that  in.  most  cases 
these  skills,  are  unlikely  to  develop 
to  their  fullest  extent  without  some 
direct  guidance  and  tuition. 

3.  A  belief  that  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, and,  consequently,  the  tidentifi- 
cation  of  reading^problems  is  the 
concern  of  airteachers  in  all  educa- 
tional establishments. 

4.  Plans  for.  aH  teachers  in  tniining.tp. 
receive  some  training  in  the.  teach- 
ing and  testing  of  reading., 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  read- 
ing specialists  who  are  qualified , to ^ 
diagnose  reading  difficulties,,  ad  vise 
on  preventive  as  well  as  remedial 
measures,  and  carry  out  reniediai 
teaching. 

6.  The  development  of  reading,  tests, 
including  diagnostic  tests,  based  pri 
a  broader  conception  of  reading 
abilities  and  more  closely  equated- 
to  functibnaLreading. 

7:  The  setting  up  of  institutions  de- 
signed to  coordinate  and  carry  out 
research,  publish  the  results,  train 
specialists,  and  act-.in  .an^advisory^^ 
capacity  witli  regard  to  questions 
of  reading  and  the  other  langiiage 
arts. 
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Initial  Teaching  Orthographies* 

Godfrey  Dewey 
iake  Placid:eiub  Education 
Foundation 

LOGICALLY^  it  IS  OBVIOUS  that  both 
reading  and  writing,- and,  the  teaching 
4nd  learning  of  both,  must  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  characteristiqs 
of  the  orthography;  and  historically 
this  connection  has  been  recognized  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  John  Hart, 
one  of  the  earliest  spelling  reformers, 
writing Jn  1554  and  again  in  1570,  en- 
titled his  publication  "A  Method  of 
Gomfortable  Beginning  for  all  Un- 
learned Whereby  They  May  Bee 
Taught  to  Read and  William  Bullo- 
kaf,  who  in  1580  published  about  four 
tooks  in  his  "Amended**  spelling, 
-made  the  point  that  for  "easy  confer- 
ence** the  new  orthography  must  not 
differ  too  much  from  the  old. 
Translating  those  two  statements  into 
modern  terininology  of  initial  teaching 


♦Cosponsored  by  IRA  and  Simpler  Spell- 
Q  \5Soaation. 


media  and  compatibility  brings  them 
right  down  to  date. 

Ten  years  ago  the  title  of  this  paper, 
if  it  were  understood  at  all,  would  not 
have  attracted  a  corporal's  guard.  Its 
timeliness  is  directly  due  to  the  con- 
spicuous success  of  Sir  James  Pitman's 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet,  i.t.A,  It  is 
not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  that 
success,  either  pro  or  con.  At  the^ 
Fourth  International  i.t.a.  Conference 
.at  Montreal  last  summer j  the  writer 
presented  a  paper  "i.t.a.— Not  spelling 
reform,  but  child  and  parent  of  spelling 
reform**  (2),  which  reviewed.  :briefly 
the  background  of  each  arid  their  inter- 
relations. The  writer  will  not  attempt 
to  cover  that  ground  again.  The  pur- 
pose here  is  to  e.xamine  the  criteria  for 
a  phonemic  notation  for  English^  for 
general  use  , and  to  point  out  the  most 
significant  differences  involved  in 
adapting  such  a  notation  to  the  par- 
ticular purposes  of  an  initial  teaching 
orthography. 

Granted,  on  the  basis  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  experience  both  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  use 
of  a  phonemic  notation  as  an  initial 
teaching^mcdium  Jias,  tO-  say^,thejeast,_ 
an  important 'contribution  to  make  to 
education.  The  purpose  here  is  to  ex- 
amine the  resources  available  for  creat- 
ing such  a  notation,  the  qualities  to  be 
sought,  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  principles  which  should  guide  the 
final  synthesis  and  application  of  such 
a  code.  If  the  writer  may  seem  to 
speak  with  more  assurance  than  the 
data  he  has  time  to  present  warrants,  he 
can  only  plead  that  70  years  of  writing 
English  phonemically  (in  shorthand) 
and  nearly  50  years  of  active  concern 
with  the  problems  of  spelling  reform, 
including  various  items  of  research, 
have  given  him  a  more  than  ordinary 
basis  for  judgment. 

The  problem  may  be  broken  down 
into  an  examination  of  sounds  and 
symbols  and  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  assignment  of  sym- 
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bols:  to  ^souhds,.  including  the  influence 
of  the  particular  purpose  to  be 
achieved; 

Sounds 

In.  the  choice  of  sounds  to  be  dis- 
iingiiished,  the  twin  dangers  are  so- 
phistication. ,and^  ambiguity.  Talk  of 
■phonemes,  and  their  allophones  and 
morphemes  and  allomorphs  is  for  the 
linguistic  scholar,  not  the  teacher  or 
student.  An'  initial  teaching,  orthogra- 
phy  should  beUhe  simplest,  in  form  and 
substance  that  will  achieve  its  purpose: 
Thohe^^^  rather  "than  phonetic;  mak- 
ings all  those  distinctions  and  only 
tiiQ^? distinctions  which  are  semahti- 
cally  significant;  and  making  only 
those  distinctions  readily  recognizable 
by  the  average,  untrained  ear.  Inci- 
dentally,  it  should  be  broad  enough 

"to  absorb  the  most  important  regional 
diffefences^a  problem  which  will  be 
•discussed  later. 

Specifically;  consider  the  40  sounds 
distinguished  by  Pitmantc  Shorthand, 
commonly  classed  as  24  consonants, 
IT  vowels,  and  4  diphthongs  and 
(disregarding  such  sophistications  as 

.  .whether  .the  .vowel  sounds  of  bait  or 
boat  are,  iii  fact,  diphthongs,  or 
whether  the  "vowel"  sounds  of  youth 
nnd^feiv  are  different  or  the  same,  and 
it  the  same,  whether  they  are  both  con- 
sonant plus  vowel  or  both  true  diph- 
'tliongs.  These  40  sounds  are  the  only 

/plioneniic  basis  for  writing  English 
which  has  been  proved  in  practical  ex- 
perience by  millions  of  writers  for 
more  than  a  century.  If  one  subtracts 
from  the  44  characters  of  i.t.a.,  four 
characters— namely,  c  (an  alternate 
for  /k/) ;  the  reversed  s  (an  alternate 
for  /z/) ;  the  7vh  ligature  (a  single 
character  for  the  consonant  fluster 
/hw/.) ;  and  the  modified  r  (;wliich 
merely  signals  that  the  preceding 
vovvel'  is  to  be  pronounced  as  schwa) 
^— one  has  remaining  this  basic  40- 
sound  structure.    To  these  40  pho- 

©    les  must  be  added  some  provision 
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for  jf/ia/o,  which  in  shorthand  writing 
is  usually  disregarded  or  omitted 'but 
which  must  be  recognized  and.  pro- 
vided for  by  some  means  in  longhand 
or  print.  This  phonemic  basis  is  the 
soundest  (no  pun  .intended),  founda- 
tion for  anJnitial  teaching  orthography. 
Possib le  mod  i ficatiori  s .  to  meet;par ticii- 
iar  purposes  will  be  discussed' later. 

To  fnaiqtain  liniforfnity  of  symbolir 
zatioh  in  the  face  of  regional  differ- 
ences in  pronunciation,  this  basic  code 
should  maintain  distinctions  which  .a 
large  number  of  cultivated  speakers  do 
make,  even  though  another  large  nuitir 
ber  of  cultivated  speakers  do  not  make 
them : 

Writing  post-vocalic  /r/,  which 
"r-keepers"  pronounce,  but  which 
"r-droppers"  omit  (as  in  /ar)j  or  re- 
duce to  schwa  (as  in  near), 

Writing-«//r  (foe  /hw/),  although 
a  substantial  number  of  speakers, 
especially  southern  British,  do  not. 
distinguish  it  from  /w/; 

Distinguishing,  the  vg\veli.o{lfather 
and  calm  from  the  vowel  of  bother 
and  comma,  as  in  most  British  piro- 
minciation,  although  general  Ameri- 
can^ pronunciation  does  -not— niake^ 
this  distinction.  This  has  the  added- 
ad vantage  that  (except  bciore  r)  it 
follows  quite  closely  the  t.o.  spell- 
ings with  a  and  o  respectively. 

Uniformity  in  symbolizing  lesser 
divergencies  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  tendency  of  each  region 
to  attach  its  own  values  to  the  sym- 
bols, especially  for  the  vowel  sounds. 
For  a  textbook  or  dictionary  key  to 
pronunciation,  to  be  read  rather 
than  written,  three  ambivalent  sym- 
bols will  further  facilitate  this;  more 
particularly : 

For  the  vowel  of  ash,  bath,  aunt,  which 
varies  regionally  but  also  unpredictably 
l)et\veen  the  vowels  of  cam  and  calm, 
with  the  former  more  usual  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  vowel  of  air, 
care,  their,  which  varies  regionally  be- 
tween the  vowels  of  bat,  bet,  or  bait; 
use  of  the  latter,  as  in  Pitman  short- 


/V    hand, :  causing- the*  to^  For 
'j^:'--'-,  \^iht  high  ¥nstfessed  vbwelr^sometimes 
fcalled>schwi^  of  the 

'   ^^horthess  of  1.$  in  J^rV  with ;  ni  Jch  of  the 
,  -     ^closeness  of  ee  ^ Wbeet;  heard  in  the  last 
'  '  -vowcl^^f  ^ow^^      first  vowel  -  of.  believe* 

"V        *  Symbols 

e  XHe  .syrhbp^^^^       ah'  initial  teaching 
orthography  .im 
tHen;6f:t\^  soiirc^^^ : 

■Standardisih^        Roman  alpha- 
'  \^  ibet,  -by.  assigning  a  single  spiirid  to. 
'\       .each;  singlelleh^    and  to  each  di- 
>  i    ^gi^aph.  sel^^^     to  represent  those 
spiihds  for  which  the  available  single 
jetters,do  hot  siiffice/keepirig  strictly 
within  the  resoiirces  of  the  univer-r 
^y^Jl?^'^  Roman  alphabet— as 
'I  -  exemplified^^ 

y  Siippteme^^^  Roman  alpha- 

bet, !by  ^assigning  to  each  of  the  23 
^usefulUetters  :(exclusiye  of  o  7^  and 
x):  arsiiigle  invariable  value  and 
,creaiing,.sqm^  17  or  more  new  syih- 
L"  K^ls/C^^^^^  i.t.a. 

A    third  >  theoretically  possible 
source  is  ^ii/Jp/a«/iVi^       Roman  al- 
phabet  by   creating    and  making 
available  on -typewriters  and  com- 
^-^    posing:  machines    throughout  the 
^^  v^H^me  4^  new  charac- 

ters, quite  independent  of  the 
Romans  alphabet;  as  specified  by 
.  Shaw  for  his  Proposed  British  Al- 
phabet. This  work  is  an  inter- 
esting philosophic  speculation,  but 
completely  unrealistic  in  that  it  elim- 
iinates  the  indispensable  factor  of 
"self-reading'*  compatibility  (see  fol- 
lowing); 

Assigrimerit  of  symbols  to  sounds 

An    initial    teaching  orthography 
.should  iiave^  so  far:as  practicable,  only 
:  .    one  symbol  for  each  sound  and  should 
/    regard;  s6:f a r  as. possible,  the  predomi- 
/hant  T.a.  spellings  of  soimds.  This  as- 
.  pect  is  important  primarily  for  writing. 
'Converselyi,  it  should,  have,  so  far  as 
practicable,  only  one  sound  for  each 
/    -STOibol  and  should  regard,  so  far  as 
i-PiY^  lile,  the -predominant  t.o.  pronun- 
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ciatipns  of  the  symbols.  This  aspect  is 
important  primarily  for  rieadirig-. 

Note  that  these  two  limitations  are 
not  just  inverted  statements  of  the  . 
same  fact;  Thus,  the  predominant 
spellings  of  the  name  sounds  of  a,  e, 
and  u  are  the  letters  a,  e,  tr,,  but  the 
predoinihant  prohundatiohs  of  "the  let- 
ters a,  e,  u  are  as  in  bat]  bet,  hut, 
respectively.  Similarly,  the  common- 
est spelling  of  the  phoneme  /z/  is  the 
letter  5,  but"the^c6mmoriest  pronuncia 
tion  of  the  letter  i  is 7s/.""Tt  is  the  igr 
norihg  of  this  second  aspect  ^yhich 
completely  invalidates  the  data  of  Lee's 
1957  study  "Is  The  Irregularity  With 
Which.  English  Is  Spelled  An  Impor- 
tant Cause  of  Reading  Difficulty?'* 

In  applying  thes"  criteria,  a,  success- 
ful initial  teaching  orthography  must 
achieve  a  substantially  "self-reading!' 
degree  of  compatibility  with  t.o. ;  that 
is,  a  degree  of  similarity  to- the  words 
and  graphemes  of  f.6.  such  that  the 
notation  may  be:  immediately  readable 
by  those  familiar  only  with  T.o. 
and  that  t.o.  may  be  reada- 
ble with  little  further  study  by  those 
who  have  mastered  the: phonemic  nota- 
tion. It  should  achieve  this  goal,  of 
course,  with  as  few  rules  or  excep- 
tions, alternative  spellings  or  ambigfii- 
ous  pronunciations  as  possible.  XJn-, 
fortunately,  however,  once  the  basic 
40-sounds,  40-symbols  code  has  been 
determined,  all  further  gains  in  com- 
patibility must  come  from  concessions 
from  strictly  phonemic  symbol izatioii, 
with  a  corresponding  departure  from 
complete  simplicity.  This  equation  be- 
hvecn  simplicity  and  comp:dt{btlity  is 
the  finals  most  searching  test  of  the  va- 
lidity of  d  phonemic  initial  teaching  or- 
thography. 

It  is  in  striking  this^  balance  between 
simplicity  and  compatibility  that  the 
chief  differences  between  a  spelling-re- 
form notation  and  an  initial  teaching 
orthography  appear.  A  spelling-re- 
form notation,  to  be  written  as  well  as 
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read  by  the  general  public,  must  em- 
phasize maximum  simplicity;  that  is,  a 
minimum  of  fuies  or  exceptions  or  al- 
ternatives, -even  at  some  expense  of 
coihpatibiiity.  Oh  the  other  hand, 
while  almost  any  reasonably  phonemic 
notation,  -regardless  of  idiosyncrasies 
of:  sj'intolization,  may  be  learned  far 
inqre  easily  than  t.o.;  an  initial  teach- 
ing orthography  stands  or  falls  on  the 
ease  of  transition  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing f.p.  Considerably  greater  empha- 
sis on,  compatiSility,  through  alterna- 
tive symbolizations,  rules,  or  excep- 
tions (provided  that  these  aflfect  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  words),  is  there- 
fore warranted ;  for  these  alternatives 
are,  iih  effect,  a  preparatory  phase  of 
^  the  transition,  and  mistakes  due  to 
wrong  choice  of  alternatives  during  the 
temporary  ;peripd  of  writing  the  initial 
teaching  orthography  are  of  no  lasting 
importance. 

Tp  ^g^y^  these  crucial  decisions, 
both  in  setting  up  and  in  applying  the 
codej,  objective  data  on  the  relative  fre- 
quency, both  of  phonemes  and  graph- 
emes, are  greatly  needed.  So  far  as 
writing— more  particularly  learning  to 
spell— is  concerned,  data  on  a  diction- 
ary basis  (unweighted  for  the  rehtive 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  particular 
words)  may  be  sufficient;  but  for 
reading,  which  is  the  primary  function 
of  an  initial  teaching  orthography,  data 
which  take  into  account  frequency  of 
occurrence  on  tlie  printed  page  are 
considerably  more  significant.  So  far 
as  phoneme?  and  phoneme  combina- 
tions are  concerned,  my  Rdativ  Pre- 
qucticy  of  English  Speech  Sounds  (3) 
still  provides  the  most  significant  data 
available — data  which  have  been  relied 
on  in  the  most  important  revision  of 
the  British  .Vw  Spelling  in  1930,  in 
the  construction  of  Ogden's  Ba.dc  En- 
glish,  and  of  ^  tman*s  i.t.a.,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  less  well-known  projects. 
For  graphemes,  the  available  data  are 
much  less  adequate.  By  far  the  most 
Q   ificant  data  thus  far  available  are 
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in  a  recent  study  by  Hanna  (5),  which 
examined  about  17,000  words  based: oh 
the  Thorndike-Lorge  list  (P),  culled 
from  about  15,000,000  running  words; 
This  study,  taking  into  account  such-^ 
further  factors  as  position  ih  the  sylla- 
ble and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stress,  reported  on  phoneme-grapheme 
data,  however,  give  lio  indication  of 
the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
particular  graphemes  on  the  /printed 
page,  for  his  category  of  most  frequent 
words  (corresponding  to  the  Thorri- 
dike-Lorge  AA)  includes,  without: dis- 
crimination, words  ranging  in  fre- 
quency from  the,  (probably  about 
75,000  occurrences  per  million  running 
words)  down  to  words  such: as  win /^r, 
for  example,  with  a  probable  frequehcy 
of  about  100  occurrences  in  a  million. 
The  writer  has  a  study  in  process  of 
the  occurrence  of  graphemes,/based  ,6n' 
the  100,000  running  words  oihis  stud/ 
of  phonemes.  The  new  study  should. 
give,  for  the  first  time,  trustworthy 
data  on  the  relative  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  the  commoner  spellings  of 
the  sounds  of  English  (4).  In  pass- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his 
17,()00-w6rd  corpus,  Hahha.  finds^a. 
total  of  334  spellings  of  52  phonemes, 
requiring  170-odd  diflferent  graphemes, 
as  compared  with  507  spellings  of  41 
phonemes  requiring  262  diflferent* 
graphemes  in  the  1963  edition  of  the 
writer's  English  Heterograjy.  (1). 

Using  these  data  and  taking  into  ac- 
count further  so-called  environmental 
factors  and  the  morphological  factors 
of  compoimding,  affixation,  and  word 
families,  the  Hanna  study  then  on- 
structed  an  algorithm,  or  rule  of  proce- 
dure, which  manipulated  77  diflferent 
graphemes  according  to  203  rules.  A 
computer  programed  according  to  this 
algorithm  was  able  to  spell  just  under 
50  percent  of  the  investigated  17,000 
words  correctly  and  another  36  per- 
cent with  only  one  error!  The  writer 
can  think  of  no  more  significant  mea- 
sure of  the  potential  value  of  an  initial 
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'teaching  ortiipgrap.hy  or  the  ultimate 
sirhportance  qf-eventiiar  spelling  refonn 
^hanus  provided  by  those  figures. 

Pitfalls 

.    Brfpre  turning  to  an  examination  of 
-:i.t.a.:as  the  outstanding  example  of  an 
:ihitiaf  teaching  oi-tho^^^       of  the  sup- 
plementing  type  arid  of  World  Eriglish 
Spelling  (wEs)  as  the  most  thor- 
oughly/researched example  of  the  \y/aw- 
Aardidng  type,  a  word  as  to  the  com- 
monest faults  found  i.i  phonemic  hcta- 
tjons,  Ayhether  devised  as  initial  teach- 
ing-orthographies or,  more  frequently, 
for  spelling  reform  without  recognizing 
the  important  difference>s  in  emphasis 
involved  in  an  initial  teaching  orthog- 
raphy, is  needed. 

-Phonemic  faults,  common  to  both 
the  supplemenUng  and  standardizing 
types,  inclrada  distinguishing  too  few, 
or  occasionally  too  many,  different 
^.    phonemes    a^^^^^  existing  single 

letters  With  too  little  regard  for  their 
predbmiriaht  values  in  t.o.  ;  and  intro- 
ducing too  many  rules  or  exceptions 
for  phonemes  or  word  groups  of  rela- 
tively infrequent  occurrence. 

Perhaps  the  niost  egf egioiis  fault,  in 
any  type  of  notation,  is  misuse  of  the 
letters  c,  q,  and/or  .v  for  values  wholly 
unrelated  to  their  T.o.  significations 
(e.g.,  for  vowels  or  instead  of  conso- 
nant/ digraphs  for  wholly  unrelated 
values,  such  as  th),  for  this  action  in- 
volves the  effort  of  dissociation  from 
any  previous  familiarity,  a  constant  of- 
fense against  compatibility,  and  an 
eventual  redissociation  from  the  ac- 
quired alternative  value  for  an  initial 
teaching  orthography.  Closely  related 
to  this  fault,  in  its  psychologic  impact, 
is  the  use  of  caps  and/or  small  caps  for 
values  other  than  the  corresponding 
lower-case  letters. 

Another  somewhat  less  serious,  but 
nevertheless  severe,  graphemic  handi- 
-    cap  is  .the  attempt  to  base  an  entire 
riew  (but  professedly  Romanic)  alpha- 
^    oh  upper-case  forms,  which  are  in- 
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herently  less  legible  for  lack  of  ascend- 
ers and  descenders,  instead  of  on  the 
!ower-case  forms  which  make  up  over 
95  percent  of  reading  and  at  least  99 
percent  of  all  writing; 

Yet  another  unnecessary  handicap  is 
the  effort  to  provide  a  duplicate  alpha- 
bet of  upper-case,  as  well  as  lower-case 
forms  arid  sometiiiies  even  two  more 
alphabets  of  large  and  sihall  cursive 
letters,  instead  of  cohceritrating  on.  a 
single  kwer-case  form  to  be  .written 
disjoiried  (manubcript  writing)  for 
handwriting  with  an  enlarged  or  heav- 
ier letter  or  a  single  diacritic  (cap- 
sign)  to  identify  capitals  whe.e  de- 
sired. 

The  temptation  to  use  diacritics  is 
another  pitfall  which  combines  the  dis- 
advantages of  both  the  supplementing 
and  standardizing  solutions,  for  a  let- 
ter with  a  diacritic  mark  is,  for  the 
printer,  just  as  much  an  additional 
character  as  a  new  design  and  on  the 
typewriter  requires  three  strokes  (let- 
ter—backspace— diacritic),  unless  the 
typewriter  has  been  altered  to  provide 
a  dead  key ;  in  which  case  it  still  re- 
quires two  strokes. 

For  the  standardizing, /no-new-letter 
type  of  notation,  to  which  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  spelling  reform  chiefly  be- 
longs, because  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  making  new  characters  avail- 
able in  hundreds  of  type  faces  and 
sizes  in  tens  of  thousands  of  printing 
plants  and  on  tens  of  millions  of  type- 
writers, the  central  problem  is  choice 
and  assignment  of  digraphs,  ^ere  the 
commonest  fault  is  failure  to  recognize 
that  a  digraph  is  a  unit  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  values  of  the  component 
letters,  and  should  therefore  be  devised 
and  assigned  for  maximum  compatibil- 
ity with  T.o.  usages,  rather  than  striv- 
ing for  a  forced  or  logical  relationship 
to  the  component  letters  at  the  cost  of 
a  bizarre  result. 


i.t.a. 


Turning  now  to  i.i.a.  as  the  out- 
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staridihg  example  of  an  initial  teaching 
>orthograpKy  which  supplements  the  re- 
sources of  tiie  Roman  alphabet  by  ad- 
ditional chai^cters,  one  finds  quite  pre- 
dictably, that  by  the  criteria  its  pho- 
nemic basis  (that  is,  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  sounds  to  be  distin- 
guished) rates  practically  100  percent. 
The  40-sound  foundation  is  supple- 
mented by  schwa,  using  both  of  the 
suggested  devices :  retaining  any  single 
letter  of  f.6.;  and  a  special  symbol,  the 
modified  r,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  dia- 
critic signaling  that  the  immediately 
preceding  vowel,  stressed  or  un- 
stressed, is  to  be  pronounced  as  schwa. 

Graphically,,  the  code  is  greatly  sim- 
plified, and:  its  effectiveness  corre- 
;sp6ndingly  increased,  by  having  only 
one  form,  corresponding  to  lower-case 
print,  for  each  symbol  and  by  identify- 
ing capitals  merely  by  a  slight  increase 
in  size. 

Assignment  of  the  single  letters  of 
the  basic  code  agrees  completely  (ex- 
cept for  the  inclusion  of  c  as  well  as  k) 
with  the  long  e.\perience  of  the  Britijsli 
Nnu  Spelling,  as  well  as  the  spelling 
reform  version  of  wes.  In  the  writer's 
. , .  indgnicnt,  for  the  ]niri)qse?  under  con- 
sideration, these  assignments  cannot  be 
improved  upon. 

Of  the  20  new  symbols  supplied  by 
,  i.t.a.,  l.y  tire  easily  recognizable  liga- 
tures of  the  digraphs  employed  by 
Nctv  Spelling  and  wes,  both  of  which 
again  are  in  complete  agreement  on  1 1 
of  these  (all  e.xcept  the  tWO  symbols 
for  //i).  Since  these  digraphs  Jn  turn 
are  based  largely  on  prevailing  t.o. 
practice,  their  form,  although  more 
cumbersome  in  use  than  a  simple  uni- 
tary character,  undoubtedly  contrib- 
utes somewhat  to  the  ease  of  the  ail- 
important  transition  to  t.o. 

Most  of  the  remaining  seven  i.t.a. 
symbols  (the  majority  being  for  pho- 
nemes of  relatively  low  frequency)  are 
obviously  suggestive  of  familiar  T.o. 
graphemes.  The  precise  forms  of 
are  perhaps  debatable;  but  the 
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writer  regards  criticisms  of  these  de- 
tails as  altogether  unprofitable  at  this 
time,  for  assuming  that  some  could  be, 
improved,  the  overall  effect  oiTteach- 
ing  results  would  be  too  slight  to  be 
significantly  measurable  by  any  tests 
now  available.  And,  furthermore,  the 
encouragement  which  such  tinkering 
would  give  to  what  Sir  Jaines  has 
called  Babelization  would  be  unfortiir 
nate  for  all  concerned.  Personally,  the 
writer  doubts  if  a  significantly  better 
initial  teaching  orthography  of  the  sup- 
plementing type  can  be  devised.  The 
one  aspect  tliat  does  abundantly  Wc-ir- 
rant  experimental  determination  is  the 
choice  between  the  supplementing  typt 
and  the  standardizing,  no-new-letter 
type. 

While  certain  aspects  of  the  basic 
i.t.a.  code  itself,  e.g.,  choice  of  rela- 
tively cumbersome  symbol  forms  re- 
sembling familiar  T.o.  graphemes  in- 
stead of  streamlined  forms  designed  to 
save  effort  and  space-^and  therewith 
money,  the  aspect  on  which  Sliaw  laid 
chief  emphasis — tend  to  differentiate  it 
from  a  spelling-reform  notation,  the 
chief  differences  appear  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  code;  the  deliberate  depar- 
tures  from  strictly  phonemic  writing, 
through  rules  and  e.xceptions-^&(7.ycrf  on 
T.o.  practice  rather  than  on  phonemic 
distinctions,  collectively  enhance  com- 
patibility in  ways  wvich  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  all-important  transition  to 
reading  and  writing  in  T.o.  This  as- 
pect has  been  too  little  understood  or 
justly  evaluated  by  some  of  the  more 
vocal  critics  of  i.t.a. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  objective  dati 
are  particularly  valuable;  nevertheless, 
subjective  judgment  finally  enters,  in 
determining  how  small  a  gain  in  com- 
patibility warrants  un  additional  rule 
or  exception.  Thus,  one  of  the  most 
dependable  phonic  generalizations  of 
T.o.  is  that  where  a  single  vowel  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  doubled  consonant,  the 
preceding  vowel  is  short.  In  conse- 
quence, the  i.t.a.  rule  retaining  doubled 
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consonants  for  a  single  sound  where 
T.6.  has  doubled  consonants,  improves 
the  compatibility  of  nearly  7,000  words 
in  100,000  running  worda  and  pre- 
serves the  exact  t.o.  forms  of  about 
2,000.  Similarly,  some  80  percent  of 
T.O.  i  spellings  of  the  /k/  phoneme  in- 
volve the -letter  c  to  some  extent;  so 
that  the  i.T.A;  practice  of  writing  c  (in- 
cluding cc  andc^)  where  to.  employs 
r  for  the  /k/  sound,  improves  the  com- 
patibility of  some  6,500  words  out  of 
100,000,  arid  retains  the  precise  t.o. 
forms  of  some  1,200.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rule  or  exception  which 
writes  /c/i  after  a  vowel,  where  t.o,  has 
ich  h\xt  ch  where  it  does  not  (writing 
clutch  hut  much,  etch  but  each,  match 
but  ranch,  etc.  and  which  affects  less 
than  one  word  in  1,000  running 
words),  is  difficult  to  justify.  In  be- 
tween, lie  such  borderline  cases  as 
writing  nature  or  picture  as  naetuer  or 
./nV/«rr  instead  of  nacchur  or  pkchur, 
although  current  dictionaries  no  longer 
allow  the  more  careful  pronunciation, 
which  affect  only  al)0ut  two  words  in 
1,000,  but  offer  a  distinct  advantage  in 
preserving  the  root  which  is  retained 
in.such  derjA'ativcs.  as  native  or  ^ptctq- 
rial.  On  balance,  Jt  is  most  unlikely 
that  experimental  tinkering  with  such 
minutiae  would  yield  significant  differ- 
ences in  overall  results,  as  measured 
by  any  tests  presently  available. 

To/sumniarize,  it  would  seem  that, 
for  the  pre.sent,  far  more  may  be  ac- 
complished for  education  by  research 
to  explore  and  develop  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  a  phonemic  notation  as  an 
initial  teaching  medium,  using  the 
wealth  of  teaching  materials,  more 
than  a  thousand  items,  already  availa- 
ble in  this  particular  medium.  i.t.a. 
rather  than  by  seeking  minor  adjust- 
ments before  the  major  factors  have 
b^en  fully  explored. 

WES 

One  comes,  finally,  to  an  examina- 
of  the  one  outstanding  example  of 
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an  initial  teaching  orthography  of  the 
standardizing,  no-new-letter  type,  sum- 
marized in  the  folder  "\Vorld  En- 
glish Spelling  (wEs)  for  better  read- 
ing" (5).  The  spelling  reform  version 
of  WES  has  been  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  a  century  by  some  of  the 
foremost  linguistic  scholars  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  an 
initial  teaching  orthography,  this  has 
been  modified  forjthe  sake  of  compati- 
bility in  the  light  of  the  distinctive  con- 
cessions from  strictly  phonemjc  writ- 
ing recently  developed  and  tested  by 
i.t.a.  Since  both  wes  and  i.t.a.  derive 
most  of  their  phonemic  structure  and 
much  of  their  symbolization  from  the 
same  sources,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  are  virtually  identical,  except  for 
the  elimination  of  new  characters  by 
use  of  digraphs  instead  of  ligatures  or 
new  letter  fonns. 

More  particularly,  the  phonemic 
basis  of  40  phonemes  is  identical,  hut 
WES  treats  schwa  by  simple  rules  only, 
without  a  special  diacritic  symbol 
The  assignments  of  the  24  single  let- 
ters employed  (excluding  q  and  x  in 
both  notations)  are  identical,  and  12  of 
the  13  ligatured  symbols  of  i.t.a.  trans- 
literate directly  into  the  correspond- 
ing digraphs  of  wes.  Of  the  seven  re- 
mainhig  i.t.a.  symbols,  wes  eliminates 
the  alternate  forms  for  s  and  r  and  for 
the  rest  substitutes  the  digraphs  sh,  ng, 
aa,  00,  uu,  of  which  only  di  and  uu  are 
wholly  strange. 

In  applying  the  basic  code,  the  spell- 
ing rules  and  exceptions  of  wes  for  the 
sake  of  greater  compatibility  \yith  t.o. 
are  virtually  identical  with  i.t.a.,  except 
for  elinnnating  marginal  details  of  in- 
significant effect,  such  as  the  tch  alter- 
native previously  referred  to  or  the 
writing  of  judge  as  judsh  instead  of 
//(/.  This  has  been  done,  not  only  be- 
cause those  carefully  studied  exceptions 
to  phonemic  writing  are  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  the  success  of  i.t.a. 
but  also  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible 
in  experimental  comparisons,  any  inde- 
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pendent  variable  other  than  the  fnuda- 
mehtal  -  difference  l)ct\vceii  the  supple- 
inentUig  and  standard\r,\ng  types. 

Tlie  case  for  employ  nig  new  charac- 
ters not  in  the  universally  available 
Roman  alphabet  rests  on  the  logical 
premise  tliat  a.  siiui)le  pliQiiemic  nota- 
tion should  have  an  explicit  unitary 
character  (a  standardized  digraph  is 
ah  explicit' jym&o7)  for  each  phoneme 
and  on  the  assumption  that  a  begin- 
ning student,  esi>ecially  an  infant,  will 
be  confused  by  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  a  digraph  is  rarely  if  ever  :i  fusion 
of  the  values  of  the  separate  letters — 
e.g.,  the  sound  of  th  m  then  is  not  that 
of  t  plus  h  in  shorthand;  ng  in  spring 
is  hot  the  h  plus  g  in  engage 
sound  o{  an  iw  author  is  not  a  fusion  of 
the  vowel  sounds  of  bat  and  but;  ic  in 
tie  is  not  a  fusion  of  the  vowel  sounds 
of  bit  and  etc.  To  this  assumption 
there  are  at  least  th.ree  replies : 

1.  The  number  of  digraphs,  exclu- 
sive of  doubled  consonants,  hi  the  lead- 
ing languages  of  western  Europe, 
ranges  from  5  or  6  for  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian, to  22  for  Dutch,  with  a  medium  of 
12  or  14  for  French  or  German  ;  yet  so 
far  «is  the  writer  is  aware,  no  spelling 
rcforiiniioveineiit.iii  any  of  t^iese  coun- 
tries lias  included  proposals  to  create 
new  single  characters  to  replace  these 
digraphs. 

2.  ^lisleading  juxtapositions,  such 
as  in  shorthand  or  engage^  are  so  itifre- 
(|uent  as  to  be  almost  negligible  and,  iu 
any  case,  may  be  separated  by  a  dot  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  learn  nig,  if 
deemed  necessary.^ 

3.  So  far  as  either  the  theoretic  or 
practical  objections  are  concerned,  a 
ligature  below  a  digraph,  used  if  de- 
sired at  its  first  introduction  or  durhig 
the  first  weeks  of  Icarnhig,  makes  it 
just  as  iiiucli  a  unitary  symbol  as  the 
ligature  above  or  between  die  conipo- 
neht  parts  of  the  majority  of  the  i.t.a. 
ligatured  symbols. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
edncational  results  obtahiablc  with  the 
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standardizing  type,  iio-new-letter  or- 
thography (wEs)  keeping  strictly 
witlihi  the  limitations  of  the  univer- 
sally available  Roman  alphabet,  are  at 
least  comparable  with  those  obtahiable 
with  the  supplementhig  type  (i.t.a.), 
the  former  offers  certain  huportant  ad- 
vantages, l)Otli  in  the  classroom  and 
after. 

For  the  pupil,  hi  the  classroom,  it 
obviates  learning  to  read,  and:  esjye- 
cially  to  write,  20  new  characters 
which  will  shortly  be  abandoned.  For 
the  traclicr,  it  facilitates  preparation  on 
any  standard  typewriter  of  supplcmeur 
tary  tqiching  materials  adapted  to 
meet  particular  situations.  For  both 
pupil  and  teacher  it  permits  use  of  the 
standard  typewriter  as  a  teaching  hi- 
struuieiit  in  the  earliest  gn^des.  Its 
great  possibilities  were  demonstrated 
by  Wood  and  Freeman  35  years  ago. 

For  the  adult  abroad  who  has  l>een 
taught  English  as  a  second  language,, 
WES  offers  the  e.xciting  possibility  of 
continuing  to  use  it  as  an  hiteniationai 
auxiliary  iiiediuiii  of  conuuunication; 
reading  traditional  orthography  but 
writing  in  wes,  thereby  bypassing  the 
consi'Ierable  added  burdenlof.  learning, 
to  write— that  is,  to^  spell— t.o.. 
Incidentally,  for  the  native  adult  wlio 
gets  fed  up  with  some  of  the  grosser 
idiosyncrasies  of  T.o.,  it  hitcrposes  no 
obstacle  to  carrying  over  into  his  own 
personal  writuig  such  phonemic  forms 
as  die  spirit  moves  him  to  retain. 

It  is  such  possi!)ililics  as  the  prcced* 
iiig,  !)otli.  hi  and  out  of  the  classroom, 
which  give  ponit  and  even  urgency  to 
controlled  experimentation  with  a  no- 
iicw-letter  hiitial  teaching  orthography, 
more  particularly  wes.  A!)undant 
teachhig  materials  of  high  quality  from 
many  publishers  are  already  available 
for  i.t.a.  Surely,  sufficient  materials  of 
comparable  quality  cin  be  provided  for 
WES.  probably  v/itli  die  help  of  some 
foundation,  as  soon  as  qualified  investi- 
gators are  ready  to  undertake  the  task. 
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A  Comparative  Structural 
Analysis  of  the  Oral  Language 
Materials  and  the  Basic  Readers 

Used  in  Philippine  Schools 

RoSARIO  E.  Maminya 
Manila.  Philippines,  Hurcaii  of  Public 
Schools 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM,  English  is  the  langingc  of  in- 
struction from  grade  three  through  the 
university,  the  native  language  is 
used  in  the  classroom  in  grades  one 
and  two  while  at  the  same  time  pupils 
ieam  .to  read  their  native  tongue. 
Q   ing  these  first  t\vo  grades,  system 


atic  instruction  in  English  as  a  second 
language  is  carried  on  largely  tlirough 
oral  activities  in  the  regular  class  pe- 
riod. Beginning  reading  in  English  is 
postponed  until  the  laUer  part  of  grade 
two. 

The  pupil  is  introchiced  to  reading 
in  English  with  teacher-prepared  ma- 
terials. The  teaching  aids  conmionly 
u.sed  include  flashcards,  charts,  and 
chalkboards.  Beginning  reading  mate*- 
rials  arc  confined  to  the  same  dja- 
logues,  rhymes,  and  stories  previously 
mastered  in  the  oral  language  lessons. 

Fonnal  book  reading  in  English  is 
begun  only  5n  grade  three.  By  that 
time  the  pupil  should  have  learned  to 
read  in  his  native  tongue.  All 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  elementary 
grades,  the  child  is  taught  reading  both 
in  English  and  in  his  natii-c'language. 

Problems  in  reading  English  as  a 

second  language 
The  pupil  in  grade  one  is  ready  to 
read  his  native  language  since  he  has 
spoken  it  all  his  life.  He  has  acquired 
adequate  oral  experience  so  that  he  can 
associate  the  printed  symbols  with  the 
s^quen^cs  of  sounds  in  speech.  He 
can  aTso  recall  the  concept's  which 
these  printed  forms  represent. 

The  pupil's  ability  to  read  the  Fili- 
pino langu.'igc  contributes  to  his  readi- 
ness in  reading  English  as  far  as  phys- 
ical prei)aration  is  concerned.  Both 
the  native  language  and  English  are 
written  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  The 
Filipino  child  docs  not  have  io  learn  a 
new  set  of  characters  like  that  of  a 
Thai.  Aral),  or  Japanese  learning  to 
read  English.  Habits  and  skills  which 
die  Filipino  child  has  acquired  in  read- 
ing his  native  language  can  easily  be 
transferred  to  the  process  of  reading 
English.  TJie  Filipino  child  has, 
therefore,  acquired  skills  in  eye  move- 
ment from  left  to  right  and  top  to  bot- 
tom and  letter  discrimination  and  rec- 
ognition when  he  starts  reading  the 
second  language    But  the  ability  to 
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read. the  native  language  can  also  be  a 
great  handicap,  in^  acqniring  reading 
skills  in  English.  Tiie  sounds  of  the 
letters  in.  the  Filipino  language  differ 
from  those  of  the  English  alphabet. 
Each;sonnd  in  the  Filipino  language  is 
^onsrstehtly  represented  by  one  letter 
symbol,  unlike  the  situation  in  English, 
Almost  air  letters  in  English  represent 
imore^than  one  spund>  and  most  sounds 
arecrepi-eseiited  by  more  than  one  let- 
ter or  cowibination  of  letters. 

Differences  in  the  rhythm  and  into- 
nation system  of  English  and  the  Fili- 
pino larigiiage  tend  to  create  anotlier 
(lifficuity,  AVheir  the  Filipino  pupil 
reading  English  fails  to  observe  cor- 
rect phrasihg  and  blending  within 
thouglit  units  due  to  unnatural  rhythm 
and  intonation,  the  meaning  of  the  pa:?- 
sage  is  confused;  This  difficulty  is 
compounded  if  the  pupil  read;*  unfamil- 
iar words  and  sentence  patterns  which 
he  has  not  hea-rd  or  spoken  before. 

English  is  a  second  language  to  the 
Filipino  child.  lie  has  to  learn  En- 
glish under  maiiv  limitations.  The 
pupil  lias  to  cope  with  the  interference 
of  his  own  deeply  ingrained  nati\e  laii- 
gU«3S^  liJibits  as  he  acquires  new  ones. 
Unlike  the  child  whu  grows  up  in  an 
English -speaking  en\irunnient,  the  Fil- 
ipino learner  will  be  exposed  to  the 
language  for  only  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  hi  school.  He  will  lia\e  onh  one 
teacher  of  the  laiigu.nge  who  is  usually 
a  second  language  speaker  of  English 
herself.  This  teacher,  therefore,  can- 
not be  an  authentic  speech  model  for 
the  pupils. 

Compared  to  the  first  langu«ige 
speaker,  the  Filipiuu  pupil  begins  to 
read  English  with  a  \er}  inadequate 
oral  background.  Studies  in  language 
development  lia\e  iliuwn  that  an  En- 
glish-speaking child  is  alread)  profi- 
cient with  "whatever  suund  s}ste!ii, 
grammar  -  and  \ocabiilar)  he  has 
learned  most  frequentl}  at  hunie."  fjy 
when  he  enters  school.  In  other 
words,  the  English  speaking  child  has 


a  complete  control  of  the  basic  sounds 
and  sentence  patterns  of  his  language 
at  the  age  of  six.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  oral  language  repertoire  of  tlie  Fil- 
ipino pupil  who  begins  reading  in  En- 
glish will  consist  only  oFtlie  langiit-ige 
structures  taught  in  his  oral  language 
program  in  grades  one  and  two. 

Oral  language  as  basis  for  reading 

It  is  clear  th-it  the  major  problenis^ 
of  a  Filipino  pupil  learning  to  read.En- 
glish  arise  from  his  inadequate  control 
of  the  sounds  and  stnictures  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  the  pupil  beghis  to  read  En- 
glish materials  which  he  lias  not  ac- 
quired in  his  oral  langiiiige,  "he  will 
likely  transfer  the  sounds  of  his  native 
language  to  the  English  text"  (^). 
Studies  in  reading  of  bilingual  children 
lia\e  shown  that  "if  the  sound  system 
of  their  vernacular  is  transferred  to 
English,  meaning  is  confused"  (•/). 

The  difficulties  in  learning  to  read 
English  as  a  second  language  stress 
the  need  for  using  the  pupil's  oral  lan- 
guage as  bases  for  developing  his  raid- 
ing materials.  If  reading  materials  hi 
English  for  Filipino  pupils  are  written 
in  words  and  sentence  structures 
u  liicli  are  counterparts  of  the  oral  lan- 
guage lessons,  cumprehension  is  better. 
Pupils  will  be  able  to  read  with 
fluenc}.  The  process  of  reading  will 
also  reinforce  mastery  of  the  oral  lan- 
guage. 

The  Philippine  center  for  language 
study  English  guide  series 

In  the  Philippine  public  schools,  the 
curriculum  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
gnu  ii  of  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  ha\c  been  de\  eloped  by  cur- 
riculuiii  writers  of  the  Bureau  of 
I*uhlic  Schools  with  editorial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  of  .-specialists  in  lan- 
guage te<icliin^  Alio  linguistics  from  the 
IMiilippiiie  Center  for  Language  Study. 
The  center  was  established  as  part  of 
the  Philippine  go\ernment — Cniver- 
sit>  of  California  Language  Program 
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;v  ^th  Rockcfcltt^^  I^ouridation  support 
4;^to4lidp  of  language 

•  m  educational 

syitaL  materials 
.  iwmsist  ot -t^^      guides,  Ian|[uage 
J  t6db6pks»  faiid:  pupils'  workbooks. 
TH<^  texts  >n 

tKbdemdij^^ 

The    imguistic    and  :pedagogical 
iM>un<biess^of  Guides 
:  scHcs^  has  l^een  recognized.  Albert 
^  -  M^dcKixdi   {lOy  of  the  National 
Gmn^  of  English:  evaiu- 

iites  the  materials : 

^^nehce  m  dcri^ping  nia  train- 
injf  tdKho^'r^^^  English  as  a  second  lan- 

.gtage- throughout  the  world..  One  of 
our^m^t  noUble  efforts  has  been  in  the 
Philippines  where  the  University  of  Gal- 

"  ifomia,  with  .Rockefeller  Foundation 
$upiXM%  :has  tiiidertak^  an  ambitious 
'program^  and^  has  executed  it  ably. 
Elcnfientary :  school  -  textbooks :  have  been 

7  developed,  teachers  have  been  trained. ; . . 

An  ^valuation  report,  "English  Teach- 
jng/oii  the  Rim  of  Asia/*  also  states 
tfiat  "the  Center  has  to  its  credit  an 
excellent  six-volume  series  for  the 
^teaching  of  English  in  elementary 

-  schools'HI^^. 

The  Teachers^  Guides  in  English 
p7)  consist  essentially  of^subject  mat- 
ter arid  -methodology  for  effective 
teaching  .of^  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage to  ^'ilipino  children.  Each  lan- 
^  guage  lesson  has  been  designed  to 
provide  the  learner  with  highly  moti- 
vated langiiage  experiences  foaised  to- 
wards, mastery  of  specific  language 
patterns; at  a  time.  The  crux  of  the 
methodology  isrthe  control  of  language 
structure  arid  vocabulary  to  insure  in- 
tensive exposure  to  the  language  and 
faster  pace  of  learning.  The  selection 
and^  sequence  of  language  patterns  in- 
cluded in  the  teaching  guides  were  de- 
rived fhrough  a  contrast ive  analysis  of 
English  and  the  Filipino  language. 
This  linguistic  technique  involved  the 
alig^imetit  of  the  •  two  linguistic  sys- 

-  terns'  on  the  three  levels  of  sound, 
.  sthicUire,varid  vocabulary,  in  order  to 
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ideritify*  contrasts  arid'  to  predict  iearii- 
irig  diffictdties  of 'Filipin^^^  A  hi- 
erarchy of  difficulties  was.  evolved 
which  was  the  ba^is  for  the  choice  juid,' 
cumulative  sequencing  of  patterns  to 
be  taught  in  the  langtiage  lessons. 

Structural  control  in  readers. 
Recent  studies,  in  liriguistics  arid 
readirig  have  shown  that  patterned 
groupings  of  .words,  not  words:iri  iso- 
lation alone^  deterinirie  the  degree  of 
difficulty  of  readjrig  materials.  Word 
order  is  impprtarit  to  signal  me^riing; 
A  change  in  the  position  of  a  word  .will 
alter  the  riieaning  of  a  sentence.  For 
exariipie,  the  lexical  meariings  of  the 
words  pian,  bites^  dog  are  the  *skme  iri 
the  sentences  bites  man  znd  Mart 
bites  dog,  hut  the  striictural  nicariings 
are  different.  Also,  if  the  reader  faik 
tO-  see  the  structural  relationships,  lie 
will  fail  to  get  . the  meaning  expressed 
in  the  sentence  The  man  was  bitten  by 
the  dog  or  he  will  fail  to  relate  the 
meaning  to  that  of  its  deeper  structure 
Dog  bites  man.  Structure  is  a  carrier 
of  meaning  as  well  as  the  individtial 
words. 

Structural  control  is  an  important, 
consideration  in  developing  beginning; 
reading  materials  for  Filipino  children 
learning  Eriglish  as  a  second  lariguage. 
There  should  be  a  careful  restriction 
_  of  the  kind  and  number  of  language 
structures  to  be  used  in  the  reading  se- 
lections to  suit  the  oral  language  com- 
petence of  the  readers  at  ^ch  particu- 
lar level  of  lariguage  learning.  The 
language  structures  should  correspond 
closely  to  the  structures  taught  in  the 
oral  language  lessons.  The  systematic 
and  gradual  progression  from  simple 
to  more-complex  patterns  in  the  brat 
language  materials  should  also  ^be 
maintained.  Qral  language  lessons 
begin  with  the  simple,  easy,  arid  useful 
patterns;  therefore,  beginning  reading 
materials  should  also  begin  with  these 
kinds  of  patterns.  At  the  initial  stage 
of  learning  how  to  read,  there  Ifiould 
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be  ^ngid'  control'  of  patterns.  But  as 
the^piipil  grows  in  his  reading  in  the 
upper-grades,,  control  should  necessar- 
ily he,  Relaxed;  Varied  and  cornpiex 
patterns'  should  be  used  in  order  to 
cope:\vith  the  \yidening  interests  of  the 
child.  Structural  control  in  reading 
materials,  for^secorid  language  teachiiig 
consists  of  the  use  of  simple,  familiar 
sentence  patterns  and  their  variations 
.  and  expansions,  gradual  progression 
from  simple  tO;  more  complex  struc- 
tures, and;  repetition  of  patterns  in 
nieariingfiil  situations. 

Stnictural:c6ntfpl  will  ease  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning,  to  read  a  new  lan- 
guage. The  child  will  not  be  con- 
_  irohted  with  the  additional  problem  of 
learning  an  unfamiliar  sentence  pattern 
in  the  process  of: recognizing  and  inter- 
preting  written;  symbols.  The  learner 
will  experience  success  at  the  initial 
stage  \yhich  should  greatly  influence 
his  lifetime  attitude  towards  reading, 

eomparison  of  language  structures 
in  readers  and  oral  language 
leaching  guides 
A  comparative  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guage structures  in  the  basal  readers 
and  the  oral  language  materials  used  in 
Philippine  schools  will  provide  useful 
guidelines  for  evolving  more  effective 
materials  in  teaching  the  Filipino  pupil 
to  .read  in  English.  This  study  will  be 
so  designed  that  language  structures 
will  be  classified  into  three  categories: 
language  structures  used  in  both  the 
oral  language  materials  and  the  read- 
ers, language  structures  used  in  the 
oral  language  mr.terials  but  not  in  the 
readers,  and  language  structures  used 
in  the  readers  but  not  in  the  oral  lan- 
guage materials.  The  results  of  the 
study  will  also  reveal  whether  there 
exists  an  identifiable  hcquence  of  devel- 
opment in  the  complexity  of  structures 
in  the  readers  which  ii,  parallel  to  the 
sequence  in  the  oral  language  mate- 
rials. The  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
kind  and  frequency  of  language  struc- 
O 
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tures  in  the  readers  arid  the  oral  lan- 
guage teaching  guides  will  be  indica- 
tive of  the  suitability  of  tjie  reading^ 
materials  to  meet  the  oral;  competence 
of  Filipino  pupils  at  each  grade  level; 

The  procedure  for  the  comparative 
stnictural  analysis  will  be  built  on  .pre^ 
vio^us  studies,  particularly  that  of 
'Strickland,  Lobnn,  Riling;  Hunt,  and 
O'Dohnell;  Strickland's  study  (16) 
compared  the  structures,  lised  iri  the 
oral  language  of  elementary  school 
children  with  the  structures  empioyed 
in  their  reading  textbooks.  She  re- 
ported that  children  used. a  greiat  vari-r 
ety  and  complexity  of  language  .pat- 
terns which  were  not  matched  iri;  their 
reading  textbooks.  Ruddell  (J^);  made 
a  follow-up  study  arid  confirmed  the 
basic  assumption  of  Strickland  that 
comprehension  is  better  if  reading  pasr 
sages  employ  language  structures  fre- 
quently used  in  oral  speech.  Loban's 
study  (P)  also  revealed  that  coriipe- 
tence  in  the  spoken  language  is  a  neces- 
sary base  for  competence  in  reading. 

The  technique  for  structural  analysis 
in  this  study  will  integrate  devices  dcr 
rived  from  structural  grammar  arid 
traiiijformational-generative  grahimar. 
The  communication  unit  used  in  Lo- 
ban's  study  will  be  adapted  as  the  uriit 
of  analysis.  This  unit  is  the  same  as 
that  which  Kellogg  Hunt  (8)  calls  the 
"minimal  terminable  syntactic  unit"  or 
'T-unit."  Hunt  defines  T-unit  as  one 
main  clause  and  all  the  subordinate 
clauses  attached  to  it.  The  T-unit  is  a 
complete  sentence  or  the  "shortest 
grammatically  allowable  sentence"  into 
which  the  language  can  be  segmented. 

The  use  of  the  T-unit,  instead  of  the 
sentence  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  is  sup- 
ported by  recent  linguistically-oriented 
studies.  Hunt's  study  reported  that 
difficulty  to  comprehend  materials  is 
related  to  the  lengths  of  clauses,  not  of 
!5entences.  A  longer  sentence  consist- 
ing of  strings  of  T-units  joined  by 
ami's  may  he  easier  to  comprehend 
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"      Tthaa^a  4sh^^^     R^ss^g?  resulting,  from 
•'The':fi^^^^  is  focused 

l  /unit.  segmented  and 

^    %ssifiedj^^^  statement  patterns 

<andVthe^^  including*  iriter- 

.  rogatives,  ^passives,,  negations,  impera- 
.  tiy^s,',  .emphatic  :sUtemehts,,  and  pai- 
-iialst  This  system  of  classification  is 
based'on -the  syste^        in  the  Phjlip- 
.pine'  or^  laiiguage  teaching  guides 
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The  second  leveLpf  analysis  gives  a 
,^^6  P^^^ise  description  of  the  com- 
:plexity  61  the,  grammatical  structure. 
?It':involves:a^  analysis 
of  ^each-unit  by  determining  the  kinds 
fand  number  of  sentence-combining 
:tVansformatibhs. 

Sentence-combining  trnsformations 
are  the  "process  of  producing  one  sen- 
tence, where  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  two"  {12).  One  or  more 
T-units  or  i  clauses  are  re- 

-iduced  into  subordinate  clauses  or  ntn- 
A clause:  modifiers  and  consolidated  into 
a  single  grarhmatically  interrelated 
unit.  vO'Donneil  illustrates  how  this 
.grammaticiil'  process  of  reduction  and 
consolidation  results  in  the  complexity 
pf  the  sentence  structure.  Thus,  the 
jndependent  clause  or  T-unit,  The  ;;m« 
.wasj-ich.As  embedded  as  a  clause  mr^l- 
ifier  in  the  base  sentence.  The  7}tan 
bought  a  car,  to  produce  the  derived 
sentence,  The  man  who  is  rich  bought 
a  car.  Or  the  clause  who  is  rich  is 
further  reduced  as  a  nonclausal  modi- 
fier in  the  derived  sentence,  The  fich 
inan  bought  a  car. 

Sentence-combining  transformations 
increase  the  difficulty  of  comprehend- 
ing a.  passage.  Although  the  style  be- 
comes niiore  succinct,  there  may  also  be 
the  .danger  of  structural  ambiguity  for 
the  reader.  The  consolidation  of  T- 
.units  reduces  the  number  of  words  in 
•the ,  passage,  but  more  ideas  ,and 
thpughts:are  usually  condensed  into  a 
single  intricate  grammatical  structure. 


The^reader  usiially  finds  the  meaning 
of  such  single  complex  structure  diffi- 
cult to.  grasp. 

In  this. study,  the  analysis  will  be  fo- 
cused towards  those  aspects  :6f.  gram- 
matical structure  which  are  regarded 
as  crucial  for  reading  cpmpfeherisiori. 
The  data-to  be  compared  are  1)  aver- 
age riuriiber  of  words  in  T-iiiiits;  2) 
average,  number  of  clauses  in  T-units ; 
3)  number  of  T-uhits  ih  sentences;  4) 
basic  structural  patterns;  5)^  deriyecl 
iiiterrogatives,  passives,  negations,  im- 
peratives, emphatic  statements,  and 
partials;  and  6)  kinds- and  number  of 
sentence-combining  transformations. 

Value  of  contrastive  analysis  in 
developing  second  language 
readers 

One  significant  implication  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  is  the  importance  of 
a  contrastive  analysis  of  the  learner's 
native  language  and  the  second  lan- 
guage to  be  l^rned  as  basis  for  evolv- 
ing effective  reading  materials  for  sec- 
ond language  learners.  The  contras- 
tive analysis  should  give  authors  of 
reading  textbooks  useful  insights  into 
the  problems  which  a  pupil  with  a  par- 
ticular native  language  background 
meets  in  learning  to  read  English. 
Writers  of  reading  materials  will  be 
more  aware  of  potential  comprehensior 
difficulties  that  can  be  traced  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  pupils'  native  language. 
Writers  will  know  which  structures  in 
English  are  easy  and  simple  to  a  pupil 
because  of  similar  structures  in  his  na- 
tive language  and  which  structures  are 
difficult  because  of  contrasting  struc- 
tures in  the  first  language.  Reading 
textbooks  can,  therefore,  be  designed 
so  that  comprehension  will  be  better  by 
utilizing  easy  stiuctures  in  beginning 
reading  and  gradually  introducing 
more  difficult  patterns  as  pupils  grow 
in  reading  competence. 

The  results  of  this  study  should 
yield  data  which  will  be  useful  in 
evolving  a  list  of  structures  for  the  use 
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«  .9l;>Sy^!?^^?       r^^ing  textbooks  in 
Philippine  s^^^        This  list  \vill:com- 
.  .plement;.a  simib  vocabulary  list  spe- 
:cwJly>^  oh 
;  \:    {the,2bases;6^^^^     ciilturar  and  lihguis- 
.  tic^Hckgrp^^ 

V"  y      Readability  in  sec^^ 

^  teaching 

'Reading  .progress  is  enhanced'  if 
•  Etipijs^are  talught  to  read  using  mate- 
rials: they-  can  understand  and  enjoy; 

^      Butfif  pupils.use^  that  are  too 

difficult' tp^^^  to  ac- 

,     quire  {facility  in  reading.   Their  read- 

^      \ipg,Erogress  de  since  they  do 

not  derive  satisfaction  in  the  process. 

Writers,  must  c^^  the  particular 
group  of  .pupils  for  whom  they  are 
.writing  in  order  to  produce  materjais 

i       that"  can  jfe  re^  ease  and  plea- 

sure. The  content  arid  style  of  the 
reading  materiajs  must  be  suited  to  the 
experiences,  interests,  linguistic  ability, 
oiltural  \backgrourid,--and  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  intended  readers. 

The  capacity  to  enjoy  and  under- 
stand fiilly  a  reiading  selection  varies 
cpnsiderabj^  among  different  groups  of 
children.  In  other  words,  ease  of  com- 
prehension and  enjoyment  in  reading 
depend  on  both  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial arid  the  nature  of  the  reader. 

JReadability  formulas  have  been 
evolved  to  help  authors  determine  the 
reading  difficulty  of  their  materials. 
This  index  of  difficulty  should  then 
giiide  the  teacher  in  choosing  which 
particuiai  group  of  pupils  will  be  able 
to  read  materials  of  a  given  level  of 
difficulty  with  facility  and  maximum 
understanding.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  fornnilas  are  not  valid  in  a  sec- 
ond-language situation.  Textbooks 
with  a  readability  level  of  seven  in  an 
English-speaking  environment  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  of  the  same  level  if  the 
readers-are  Filipino  children. 

So  far,  no  readability  formula  exists 
wKich  is  applicable  to  second-language 
materials,    there  is  a  dire  need  for 
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scientific  investigations  designed  to. 
adapt  measurements  of  readability  .to 
the  needs  of  readers  learning  English 
as  a  second  language. 

Reading  a^second  language  as 
challenging  fidd  of  research. 

this  study  wiji  attempt  to  define 
ways  of  improving  reading  materials  in. 
Philippine  schools.  But  it  is  believed 
that  its  major  significance  will  be  the 
disclosure . of  the  multifarious  problems 
of  learning; to.  read  English  by  second- 
langiiage  speakers. 

English  is  the  medium  in  which  milf 
lions  of  rionhative  ]English-speaking 
peoples  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  acquire  their 
education.  Most  [,  -ople  in  various  na- 
tions of  the  world  learn  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  science,  technology,  arts,  arid 
culture  only  through  . the  English  lan- 
guage. Considering  the  importarit  role 
of  the  language  in  the  moderri  world, 
bette)*  programs  and  materials^  in;  the 
teaching  of  reading  English  lor  sec- 
ond-language learners  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  world  literacy  arid  progress. 
Problems  in  the  teaching  of  readirig 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages 
in  indeed  a  rich  and  challeriging  field 
for  research  scholars  and  reading  spe- 
cialists. 
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Teacher  Education:  Privileges 
and  Problems  Associated  with 
Reading  Prograixis  in  Developing 
Countries 

Jean  E.  Robertson 
University  of  Alberta 

MAHEU  (5:414),  the  Director  General 
of  UNESCO,  reported  last  November 
that  .despite  all  efforts  oi  j^^ast  years 
and  the  progress  of  recent  years,  one 
third  of  the  world's  children  of  school 
age  still  have  no  school  to  go  to  and 
about  one  half  of  the  adults  in  the 
world  are  illiterate.  Despite  the  im- 
mensity of  the  problem,  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  are  experiencing  such  a 
surge  of  growth  and  renewal  that  a 
world  crisis  in  education  has  devel- 
oped. The  teacher  is  a  key  person  in 
meeting  this  crisis  if  his  professional 
education  has  been  adequate. 

This  paper  will  discuss  teacher  edu- 
cation in  developing  countries  focuss- 
ing on  selected  problems  and  privileges 
of  reading  teachers  in  schools.  Four 
problem  areas  will  be  discussed,  each 
under  a  caption  familiar  to  investiga- 
tors of  the  reading  process:  problems 
of  blending,*  compreliension,  rate  and 
personal  reading  satisfaction.  Privi- 
leges  in  this  paper  refer  to  the  special 
advantages  which  educators  from  more- 
developed  countries  can  have  when 
working  with  educators  from  less- 
developed  countries,  the  privileges  of 
understanding  and  of  guiding  others 
iiito  understanding  problems  of  teacher 
education  associated  witli  reading  pro- 
grams. 

The  magnitude  of  the  total  problem 
of  which  teacher  education  is  a  part 
was  recorded  in  the  unesco  Chronicle 
(1 :  51).  "The  conditions  for  develop- 
ment have  not  yet  been  secured  in  ♦he 
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inajpnty^o  developing  countries"  and' 
..  .  the  gap  between:  the  developed 
countries  and  the  developing  countries 
!is  still /widening^  and  creating,  greater 
spd&l;  political  and  economic  ten- 
sions." ^TTie  problem  continues  to 
;grpw.  One.  has  not  yet  advanced  to 
the:place>  where  the  problem  is  dimin- 
:islung.  It  is  imperatiye,  therefore^ 
.tiiat:  all  forces  which  can  hasten  devel- 
opment iri  emerging  countries  be  mar- 
shailed.. 

The  education  of  the  masses  is  a 
\ita1^I»it  of  the  development  of  emerg- 
ing nations  as  the  skills  pf  reading  and 
writing  :are  meahs  to  ends  which  can 
onbmce  any  avenue  of  human  welfare^ 
socwi  progress,  and  political  growth. 
Since  l$47  when  the  work  of  unesco 
,gaye  a  positive  impetus  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  illiteracy,  the  three  terms  of  lit- 
eracy, jundhnientdl  education,  and 
community  development,  although  de- 
fined differently  in  widely  scattered 
^U'eas  of  the  world,  have  nonetheless  re- 
flected the  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
national,  social;  and  economic  environ- 
ment of  students  who  are  striving  to 
become  literate.  Teacher-education 
programs  have  little  relevance  if 
planned  apart  from  personal,  student 
needs  and  the  national  needs  of  the 
country  in  which  students  study. 

To  develop  literacy  programs  and  to 
extend  them  to  ensure  that  a  functional 
level  of  literac^,  which  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  individual  if  necessary  on  his 
own  to  extend  his  range  of  knowledge, 
necessitates  educational  planning  of 
which  teacher  education  is  again  an  in- 
tegral part.  The  particular  plan 
adopted  should  be  integrated  with  the 
general  and  specialized  national  needs, 
should  prevent  dropouts,  should  in- 
clude women  and  girls,  and  should 
teach  relevant  content  and  if  necessary 
use  methods  which  may  represent  radi- 
cal deviations  from  the  traditional. 
Each  of  these  stipulations  represents  a 
particular  problem  of  some  literacy 
hfograms,  and  it  is  the  underlying  is- 
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sues  pf  these  problems  which  ishould  .be 
identified  and  provided  for  iri  teacher 
education  if  adequate  plans  are  to  be 
formulated;  What,  top,  are  spme  pf 
the  priyil^es  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
educators  from  more  developed  coun= 
tries? 

The  suggestions  to  follow  are  con- 
firmed by.  the  writer's  personal  experi- 
cnce  which  includes  nine  years  iri 
Ethiopia  as  a  teacher  and  ^administra- 
tor both  for  the  Imperial  Ethiopian, 
Government  and  fpr  the  private  school 
system,  two  years  as  organizer  in  Csui- 
ada  of  the  Uganda  Primary  Teachers 
Pilot  Project  under  joint  sponsorship* 
of  the  Canadian  Government  External 
Aid  Office  and  the  University  pf  - Al- 
berta, and  three  years  as  a  stiff  mem- 
ber associated  with  the  Intercultural 
Education  Program  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Alberta. 

A  blending  problenii  Children  who 
have  difficulty  \yith  word  synthesis^  be- 
cause they  cannot  blend  sounds  orally, 
are  a  particular  problem  to  reading 
teachers.  Similarly,  educators  respon- 
sible for  teacher  education  in  develop- 
ing countries  ponder  over  the  personal 
cultural  synthesis  which  learning  to 
read  demands  of  new  literates,  probr 
lems  which  require  them  to  blend  the 
"new"  with  the  "old,"  "ours"  with 
"theirs,"  and  the  "official"  with  the 
"traditional." 

Teachers  involved  in  literacy  pro- 
grams should  be  taught  how  tp  help 
readers  reach  forth  for  new  knowledge 
and  to  use  it  judiciously  without  dis- 
carding the  heritage  of  the  past.  This 
heritage  could  be  narrated  often  in 
reading  materials  graded  in  difficulty 
for  new  readers,  but  sometimes  it  is  ei- 
ther not  available  to  educational  pub- 
lishers or  not  acceptable  to  them. 
Mass  media,  such  as  books,  bring 
about  new  polarizations  of  individuals 
and  groups  in  a  developing  country. 
When  only  oral  communication  existed 
as  a  means  to  remember  best  the 
things  people  felt  n.ost  deeply,  many 
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times  the  older  men  guarded  each 
word  jealously  and  ceremoniously 
^passed  on.  their  verbal  treasure  to 
dgHtiy  knit  social  groups.  These  older 
men  were  rich  in  experience,  and  un- 
derstanding and  were  masters  of  oral 
commurii<^tidn.  If  oral  treasures  are 
captured  in  print,  the  older  men  have 
to  relinquish  their  revered  place  as 
communicators  in  the  tribal  society  to 
si.  young  lad  or  two  who  can  read. 
Not  only  is  this  most  difficult  for  the 
older  men  but  in  many  cases  it  is  un- 
desirable that  the  very  young  assume 
the  task  because  they  lack  the  maturity 
to  interpret  many  of  the  experiences 
satisfactorily;  To  prevent  this  shift  in 
influence  Vvithin  their  tribal  society 
from  themselves  to  a  youthful  teacher 
and  his  students,  some  older  people 
withhold  the  recitation  of  the  group's 
heritage;  and  reading  materials  for 
new  adult  literates  have  other  content 
exclusively. 

Occasionally  the  proverbs  and  nar- 
rations are  available,  but  young  editors 
who  are  recent  graduates  from  univer- 
sities and  who  may  be  too  zealous  for 
rapid  conformity  to  the  technological 
age  consider  these  communications 
from  past  centuries  too  binding  or  ir- 
relevant and  deliberately  ignore  them. 

In  both  instances  the  opportunity  to 
blend  the  new  in  the  culure  with  the 
old  is  lost.  To  those  living  in  more 
highly  developed  countries  comes  the 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  these  blend- 
ing problems  the  people  of  emerging 
countries  face,  to  understand,  and  to 
patiently  instruct,  so  the  wisdom  of  the 
past  is  passed  on  and  so  those  who 
have  transmitted  it  previously  retain 
sufficient  status  to  prevent  a  premature 
social  collapse  of  any  group  structure 
by  removing  important  people  from 
their  roles  before  acceptable  substitutes 
are  provided. 

The  technological  advances  of  more 
developed  countries  must  be  blended 
with  the  existing  economic  structure  of 
developing  country.    Because  of 


the  urgency  of  the  situation,  adult 
workers  often  are  .taught  to  read  just 
before  they  begin  a  new  job  and  often 
are  required  to  educate  themselves  for 
advancements  in  industry  through 
their  own  reading.  Time  may  not  be 
available  to  reading  teachers  to  develop 
an  extensive  general  vocabulary  before 
technical  terms  are  introduced.  The 
old  teaching  methods  and  materials  are 
often  insufficient  for  the  comprehen- 
sion tasks  facing  adult  readers,  and 
reading  teachers  must  devise  teacher 
education  programs  to  cope  with  the 
nature  and  the  urgency  of  the  need. 
Educators  have  the  privilege  of  under- 
standing the  need  of  the  new  literates 
to  vault  over  the  centuries  and  to  ap- 
proach the  present  position,  of,  devel- 
oped countries  within  a  generation  or 
two.  But  one's  materials  and  methods 
may  be  too  much  a  part  of  one,  and 
parting  with  some  of  the  icons  sitting 
on  the  reading  god  shelf  may  be  very 
difficult!  Schramm  (7),  a  world  au- 
thority on  mass  media  development, 
sees  exciting  new  possibilities  within 
the  next  decade  for  educational  radio 
and  television,  using  communication 
satellites.  In  teacher^educatipn  work 
in  developed  countries  it  is  one's  privi- 
lege to  relinquish  less  effective  meth- 
ods and  to  be  ready  to  work  through 
new  media  with  new  methods  and  new 
materials. 

In  many  emerging  countries  teachers 
are  faced  with  the  complex  problem  of 
making  people  literate  in  a  language 
other  than  their  tribal  tongue.  As  lan- 
guage carries  the  culture  of  the  people, 
to  adopt  another's  language  is  in  many 
instances  tantamount  to  adoping  dif- 
ferent laws  and  customs.  These  shifts 
can  be  upsetting  for  the  individuals 
and  create  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
socioeconomic  and  political  structure 
of  the  tribal  society.  Some  countries' 
could  not  agree  which  tribal  tongue 
should  be  the  official  one,  so  they 
adopted  English.  Considerable  em- 
phasis then  is  placed  upon  the  teaching 
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pfrErigl^^^^^^  twiching  of  English 
as  a  second  language  differs  greatly 
'  fromj  the  teaching,  of  Eiig^  a  first 
lahp^ge/  a^fact  matiy  educators 
admowledge  neglect  in  their  dass- 
rpqm  practice!  Yet  it  is  here  that  the 
iinguist  atiS  t^  tcacher-ed^  staff 
cquldj  work,  together  in  teacherreduca- 
^^tio'ti  courses- to  analyze  and  compare 
the  two  languages  so  similarities  be- 
'tw|^n  them^^  be  capitalized  upon 
and-thdr"  differe^^^^  stressed;  It  is 
here  aJso  t^  the  anthropologist  and 
the*  twcher-education  ;staff  could  work 
tpgcthef  to7 identify  significant  cultural 
differences  in  the  learning  situation. 

Teachers  of  reading,  in  developed 
countries  .feve-  the  privilege  of  being 
mucii  more  sensitive  than  they  often 
are:  Actions  belie  sensitivity  as  car^ 
tpris-of  well-iised  older  editions  of 
basal  readers:  are  shipped  to  developing 
countries.    The  books  are  old  and 
dog-eared  so  the  recipients  conclude 
they  rate,  second  best  with  the  senders. 
The  culture  depicted  is  this  country's, 
not  theirs,  so  lengthy  explanations 
must  form  a  major  part  of  the  daily 
reading  lessons  if  even  minimum  stu- 
dent comprehension  is  to  be  attained. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  in- 
stead sensitivity  sessions  were  orga- 
nized in  which  listening  and  learning 
about  the  other  culture  were  the  first 
objective.    Then  summer  work  ses- 
sions with  the  nationals  of  the  other 
culture  could   follow  with  guidance 
provided  in  various  tasks  associated 
with  the  production  of  reading  niate-^ 
rials::  There  would  be  no  insistence 
that  particular  methods,  materials,  or 
techniques  be  employed,  but  freedom 
would  be  allowed  the  teachers  of  devel- 
oping countries  to  determine  their  own 
direction  even  if  other  educators  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  poorer  choice. 

Greenberg  (2:  3)  discussed  the 
problems  adults  face  who  have  been 
transplanted  to  a  foreign  land  of  new 
arid  strange  language  and  customs, 
problems  which  adults  of  one  tribe  also 
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have  -vhen  they  must  become  .literate 
in  an  official  second  language  of  an- 
other tribe;  The  patterns  of  thought. 
— yocabiilary,^  pronunciation,,  and  sen- 
tence* striicture^that  had  become  nat- 
ural: arid  ihabitual  in  their  eairlier  life, 
and  that  were  once  accepted  and  bene- 
ficial may  riow  become  intrusions. and 
mistakes  when  these  learriefs  are  faced 
with  the  second  language.  He.believes 
these  language  difficulties,  of  trans- 
planted adults  are  iri  many  respects  the 
counterpart  of  a  neurotic,  habit.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  blending  problem,  and: 
it  is  one's  privilege  to  .understand  arid 
to  provide  some  answers  in  one's 
teacher  education  programs. 

A  cpmprehehsion  problem.  A  child, 
who  cannot  understand  what  he  reads 
is  in  serious  trouble.  The  reading 
teacher,  too,  who  does  not  understand 
the  impact  of  the  shift  of  emphasis  in  a 
developing  country  from  the  oral  word 
to  the  written  word  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble in  his  teacher-education  prograhi. 
The  advent  of  the  printed.  word  into  a 
culture  which  previously  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  spoken  word  brings 
conflict  and  precipitates  basic  changes. 
It  is  imperative  that  educators  compre- 
hend the  problem.  Riesmari  (6:  7-8) 
voice  the  problem  in  these  words, 
"What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  spo- 
ken or  sung  word  is  particularly  im- 
pressive when  it  monopolizes  the  sym- 
bolic environment;  but  once  books 
have  entered  that  environment  the,  so- 
cial organization  can  never  be  the  same 
again.  Books  bring  with  them  detach- 
ment and  a  critical  attitude  that  is  not 
possible  in  a  society  deoendenton  the 
spoken  word." 

The  written  word  does  change  the 
social  organization,  and  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  attend  only  to  the  blending  of 
the  new  with  the  old  as  indicated  pre- 
viously. An  understanding  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  is  essential  if  the 
blending  process  is  to  be  effective. 

To  return  to  Riesman  (6:  8,  13, 
34) ,  people  who  depend  upon  oral 
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dbnimunicatioh  are  bound  one  to  the 
-Crtthcr  and -to  the.  group  of  which  both 
,arc  a  . part.  As  the  memorable  words 
iin  the  culture  are  often  those  which  are 
jhd^  charged  with  emotion,  the  indi- 
vidual  js  tied  emotionally  to  his  group. 
Thc  pHritcd'  word  breaks  this  tie  and 
sdlows  the  reader  to  contemplate  and 
make^  comparisons   from   group  to 
'P'oup  arid  to  try  on  new  emotion s.  A 
:book  th«i  "i  .  .  creates  space  around 
'|j)ij6ple  and  even  isolates  them  in  some 
"v^ys."    These  same  changes  have 
been,  and  still  are  a  part  of  one's  cul- 
tare;,  but  because  they  have  taken 
iplacc  more  slowly,  one  is  not  always 
aware,  of  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
same,  changes  in  developing  countries. 
Orice  again  it  is  one's  privilege  to  com- 
prehend this  problem. 

it  should  be  clear  why  the  older  peo- 
ple within  the  developing  country  re- 
sist changes  which  will  restructure  ex- 
istingisocial  organization  and  why  they 
are  afraid  often  to  become  literate 
themselves,  hiding  behind  an  attitude 
.  of  iridiflfercnce  or  even  of  antagonism. 
These  older  people  often  resist  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  young  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  young  people  will  lose 
their  identity  with  the  group.  In  a 
sense,  they  are  right.  Young  peonle, 
once  literate,  coihmunicate  with  fiany 
people  holding  widely  differing  points 
of  .view;  but  their  parents,  not  so 
privileged,  confine  themselves  to  a  re- 
stricted range  of  thoughts,  and  a  mental 
rift  develops  between  young  and  old. 

Too  frequently  reading  teachers  and 
those  in  teacher-education  institutions 
proceed  with  their  programs  with  little 
thought  of  the  sociological  implica- 
tions of  their  task.  The  present  in- 
creased attention  to  the  sociological 
settings  of  reading  is  gratifying,  but  it 
needs  to  be  extended  and  sustained. 
As  asi  educator  it  is  one's  privilege  to 
enlist  sociologists  as  members  of  plan- 
ning^ and  teaching  teams.  In  reading 
programs,  of  developing  countries  the 
*  h  n^ost  urgent. 


Realism 

Jenkinson  (4:  18-19)  spoke  of  the 
world  problem  of  reading  at  the  First 
World  Congress  on  Reading  and  com- 
mented that  thz  demands  of  an  auto- 
mated society  will  make  economic  out- 
casts of  those  who  reach  only  a  fu..c- 
tional  literacy  level.  As  marginal  lit- 
erates they  present  one  of  the  greater 
social  and  economic  probleriis  in  mod- 
em highly  industrialized  nations.  She 
would  more  fully  define  literacy  as 
technological  literacy,  an  academic 
equivalent  to  approximately  seven  years 
of  schooling  v/hich  would  equip  the 
student  with  considerable  skill  in  word 
recognition,  ".  .  .  a  wider  reading  vo- 
cabulary and  an  increasing  abilify  to 
cope  with  the  expanding  complexities 
of  ideas  an^  their  expression."  As 
developing  countries  advance  techno- 
logically, the  teacher-education  read- 
ing programs  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  these  economic  demands. 

Hanson  (J:  36),  speaking  partiai- 
larly  of  the  economic  progress  of  Afri- 
can nations,  warned  that  more  than 
knowledge  and  new  technical  skills  is 
needed  in  nations  that  would  be  mod- 
ern. They  need  a  whole  set  of  atti- 
tudes which  create  the  climate  for 
modernization:  a  spirit  of  innovation, 
of  adventure,  and  of  willingness  to  be 
physically  involved  in  a  task  other  than 
sitting  behind  a  desk.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  is  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  attitudes.  It  is  not 
easy  for  educators  of  more  developed 
countries  to  understand  the  tendency 
of  new  literates  to  seek  the  compara- 
tive security  of  a  government  desk  job 
because  one  is  accustomed  to  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security,  medical  health 
plans,  and  pensions,  and  insurance 
plans.  Even  when  one  does  serve  ov- 
erseas, one  usually  continues  these 
benefits  during  the  term  of  assignment. 
Most  educators  think  seriously  before 
changing  employment  to  ensure  that 
the  security  gained  wil!  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Young  people  in  developing 
countries  do  not  ask  educators  from 
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abf6ad;to  j^st.am  but 
thi^  do  ask  for  recognition  of  the  ^t 
ihit'  educators  from  :nore  developed 
M^utidies  often  ask  them  to  give  up  se- 
curity'they  Jhras^^  ding  to.  One 
tnti^  aware  of  their  position  atid 
one's  role  is  a  privilege  and  a  challenge. 

kcraie^problem.  As  the  child  learns 
his  basic  reading  skills  and  habits,  ;he 
increases  his  reading  rate.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  dp  this  so  the  most 
e^neiit  use  of  his  reading  time  is 
.  made  in  varying  his  rate  to  suit  his 
purpose.  Jn  the  educational  syistems 
of  .devclopingxountries  the  teachcr-cd- 
ucatioh;pr6grams  are  faced  with  seri- 
ous rate  problems.  Staff  members  and 
students  acknowledge  that  developing 
xquntrics  need  to  move  as  quickly  as 
;possible  toward  an  acceptable  and  tol- 
erable level  of  technological  and  social 
development.  But  change  to  be  ac- 
ceptable and  permanent  necessitates  a 
certain  period  of  readiness  so  that  a 
new  personal  and  social  orientation 
rather  than  a  disorientation  is  effected. 
Much  more  time  for  development  has 
been  available  to  other  countries  than 
:is  available  to  developing  countries 
now.  Many  young  people  of  countries 
emerging  today  are  insisting  that  de- 
velopment in  every  facet  of  the  lives  of 
people  be 'made  too  quickly,  with  the 
result  that  many  freedoms  are  acquired 
without  the  much  needed  restrictions 
and  disciplines  of  the  responsibilities 
that  must  accompany  the  changes. 

As  the  gulf  between  the  developing 
and  the  developed  countries  continues 
to  widen,  the  problem  of  rate  of  de- 
velopment increases.  Tensions  build, 
and  communication  channels  between 
groups  of  older  and  younger  people 
clog.  Pent-up  emotions  and  displays 
of  raw  power  culminate  in  demonstra- 
tions and  riots.  Despite  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  teacher-education 
staff  members  can  contribute  by  ear- 
nestly studying  ways  of  innovating 
which  will  meet  the  demands  to  ef- 
feet  changes  sooner  more  acceptably. 


Perhaps  the  reading  lessons  could  be 
taken  to  workers:  ori^ the  job,  and  then 
they  could  develop  more  skills  and 
abilities  through  the  reading  materials 
currently  demanding  their  attention. 
Perhaps,  too,  -the  eduction,  of  tfic 
young  could  be  carriai  bac^^  their 
tribal  group  mor**  consistently  so  con- 
tact would  be  mai.ii'*'  'd:and  the  con- 
tinuous  series  of  >«ars  scgregatr 
jng.  student^  and  femiaes,  so  conunon 
in  many  developing  countries,  would 
be  replaced.  The  people  of  developing 
countries  cannot  wait  as  others  have 
waited  over  the  decades  and'the  centu- 
ries, but  perhaps  a  less  tumultuous 
change  would  result  if  the  people  ef- 
fected some  of  the  changes  they,  de- 
sired as  they  learned  to  read.smd  write. 

The  problem  can  become  more  com- 
plicated if  some  in  developing  coun- 
tries believe  tliat  they  arc  receiving  a 
second-class  education  when  the  pro- 
gram, methods,  and  materials  do  not 
parallel  those  of  a  developed  country 
with  which  they  have  be^n  in  touch. 
They  often  insist  on  being  ^uglit  to 
read  with  methods  more  suitable,  to 
other  countries  and  languages  and  with 
books  whose  reading  materials  do  not 
convey  their  own  ailturc.  Educators 
in  teacher-education  pro<n-ams  need 
much  tact  in  explaining  why  these  pro- 
grams which  worked  so  well  in  one 
setting  may  not  be  so  effective  in. an- 
other. One  should  understand  though 
the  intensity  of  the  desire  of  young 
people  to  have  the  best  program  avail- 
able. 

A  personal  reading  satisfaction  prob- 
lem. Many  times  in  their  6\vn  more 
developed  countries,  educators  have 
been  faced  with  the  revelation  that 
although  many  children  can  read 
well,  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
derive  little  satisfaction  from  reading 
and  only  pursue  the  task  when  they 
must.  Understanding  teachers,  there- 
fore, seek  to  inculcate  a  love  for  read- 
ing in  the  students  or  at  least  a  respect 
for  the  dividends  the  reading  process 
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curpay.  It  islnol  itncommpn  in  the 
idud^dcm^.  sykm  of  the  developing 
'^^k^i^^  individual,  his  per- 
ioMl  needs,  and  satisfactions  to  bie 
Mbmerfed  in  the^  national  needs. 
\^tiidmts  my  f ed  they  are  being  sv^ept 
^dodg.  inipmletennined  courses  which 
ofilcr  fewer  choices  than  would  be 
avaOabk  b  more-developed  countries. 
AhKmigh  no  immediate  and  satisfac- 
tory solutk^n  the 
.student,  teacher-education  personnel 
dm  help  students  keep  an  overall  per- 
sohal' perspective  so  they  derive  great 
satisfaction  in  communicating  well 
thonsdves  and  in  teaching  their  stu- 
dent^ 

The  problems  of  teacher  education 
in  developing  1:6unt^^^  are  numerous 
and  complex,  atid  the  privileges  ex- 
tqided  are  many.  Lack  of  participa- 
tion arid  understanding  on  one's  part 
as  an  educator,  however,  will  most  cer- 
tainly turn  one's  privileges  into  con- 
straints and  preventions.  The  price  of 
the  aifernatives  to  participation  with 
understanding  is  too  high  in  terms  of 


>  Reausu 

world  peace.  Others  less  acceptable  to 
the  free  nations  could  take  away  privi- 
l^es  by  their  partkipation.  One  can 
prevent  that  by  a  willingness  to  Be  in- 
volved. 
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The  Acquisition  Program 

Lariv.A.  Hamis 
Indiana  University 


ONE  OFTEN  SPEAKS  of  thc  hced  to  basc 
eduq|^ionaI;p^^  on  evidence  gath- 
ered in  a  s^^^  fashion  rather  than 
on  emotipn  or  opinion.  Indeed^  coh- 
^derable  dfort  is  often  made  by  educa- 
tors to"ob^in?support^^  be- 
fo|c^installing  a  new  program  or  cur- 
noilaPpattera^.^^  same  time,  nii- 
iherous'factbrs  operate  to  discounige  a 
bona  fide  scientihc  approach  to  solving 
problems  in  education.  ' 

Educational  research  suffers  from 
inadequate  control  of  variables  which 
are  ^wctrancous  to  an  investigation. 
Teachers  and  children  simply  do  not 
bdiave  with  the  same  regularity  and 
consistency  as  copper  sulfate  or  a  laser 
ray*  Furthermore,  decision^  on  edu- 
cational matters  often  require  an  im- 
mediate answer  and  cannot  always 
wait  for  careful  experimentation  and 
analysis  of  the  data.  These  and  numer- 
bus  other  factors  promise  to  limit  the 
extent  to  which  all  educational  deci- 
sions can  be  made  with  scientific  rigor. 

Furthermore,  until  recently  one  sin- 
gle factor  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
study  the  evidence  already  available  to 
educators:  namely,  inaccessibility  of 
the  information.  Despite  the  limita- 
tions cited  earlier,  considerable  rigor 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  education 
if  the  available  eWdence  could  be  read- 
ily obtained  and  studied.  With  the  in- 
ception of  the  Educational  Resources 
Infonnatiqn  Center  (eric),  sponsored 
by  the  tl.  S.  Office  of  Educat:on,  a 
major-breakthrough  with  regard  to  the 
accessibility  of  information  has  been 
accomplished. 


In  1966  the  Eitic  project  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  a 
branch  of  ttic  U.  S;  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  EEic  system  origiitally  con- 
sisted of  twelve  caitere  at  sq)arate  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States,  each  spe- 
cializing in  a  particular  aspect  of  edu- 
cation. The  centers  were^  charged 
with  the  task  of  identifying  pertinent 
information  in  thdr  givwi  fields-r-ac- 
quiring,  abstracting,  indexing,  ind  disr 
seminating  the  information. 

One  center  was  established  to  spe- 
cfalize  in  reading.  Lbcated  at  Indiana 
University  and  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  International  Reading  Association^ 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  In- 
diana Univerafy,  the  ewc  QearingT 
house  on  Rctrieval'of  Information  and 
Evaluation  on  Reading  was  createdb 
Better  known  as  »ic/ciiier,  the  Clear- 
inghouse on  Reading  is  now  one  of 
eighteen  information  centers  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  task  of  an  information  center  is 
to  bring  togeiher  the  users  of  the  ser- 
vice (in  this  case,  teachers  of  reading), 
and  the  body  of  information  stored  at 
the  center.  This  appears  to  be  a 
rather  straightforward  operation  with 
the  first  step  clearly  being  the  collec- 
tion of  a  useful  body  of  information. 

Careful  reflection  about  the  body  of 
available  information  on  reading,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  a  plethora  of  material 
is  available.  Unless  all  existing  infor- 
mation could  be  identified  and  col- 
lected—an impossible  task  in  a  field 
as  diverse  as  reading-^hly  major 
sources  can  be  systematically  monJ- 
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-tored;  Furthennqre,  the  potential 
ttflm  pi  nic/quEK  vary  in  need  from 
thMj^  of  a  curriculum  comnuttee  as- 

^senibltng  f  dis^  the  nocds 

of  a  mediod  doctor  experimenting 
with  neurdogical,  ;brain  disorders  in 
reading  performance.  Finally,  reading 
is  in  a^  constant  s^te  of  change.  . 
Future  needs  of  users  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  predict  and  satisfy  under  these 
conditions./ 
What  solution  to  these  problems 

.  has  been  offered  by  the  staff  at  EWc/ 
.  ci'M?  Initially  it  was  necessary  to 
dWelop  a  scope  note  for  the  clearing- 
house; a  succinct  description  of  the 
infonnatipn  desired  follows: 

^TTic  Clearinghouse  on  Reading  is  re- 
sponsible for  acqtaring  research  reports, 
materials,  and  information  related  to  all 
aspects  of  reading  behavior  with  empha- 
sis on:  physiology,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  the  teaching  of  reading.  Included 
are  reports  on  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  instructional  materials, 
curricula,  tests  and  measurements,  prep- 
aration of  reading 'teachers  and  special- 
ists, and  methodology  at  all  levels ;  the 
folc  of  libraries  and  othcTr  agencies  f  * 
fostering  and  guiding  reading  ;,and  ^"^g- 
nostsc  and  remedial  services  in  school 
and  clinic  settings. 

Within  these  limits,  then,  a  network 
was  developed  to  identify  and  acquire 
:  significant  information  for  the  clear- 
inghouse. 

^  Specific  sources  of  information  on 
reading  can  be  identified  by  educators 
today..  An  acquisitions  system  which 
ignored  the  wealth  of  material  pre- 
sented at  reading  conferences  across 
the  nation,  for  example,  would  be  woe- 
fully   inadequate.     Therefore,  the 

.  Clesiringhouse  on  Reading  has  estab- 
lished communication  with  Claremont 
Cqll^e,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Hofstra  University,  etc.,  end  arranged 
to  receive  papers  presented  at  their 
reading  conferences.  Twelve  addi- 
tional information  sources' will  be  de-v 

^  ^led  stibsequently. 

First,  remember  that  eric  is  a  de- 
centralized system,  having  eighteen 

'^ckannghouses  in  all.     While  each 
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clearinghouse  can  and  does  identify 
specific  soiirces  of  information  crucial 
in  its  field,  a  number  of  sources  are 
valuable  to^  all  clearinghouses.  For 
tfiis  reason,  then.  Central  eric,  the 
nerve  center  of  eric  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  established  one  comr 
munication  link  with  these  sources.  If 
each  clearinghouse  contacted  the  nea, 
for  example,  to  request  significant  doc- 
uments, all  semblance  of  order  would 
quickly  dissolve,  lender  the  present 
arrangement.  Central  j^c  receives  al! 
material  from  nea,  identifies  the  area 
of  interest,  and  forwards  the.  docu- 
ments to  the  appropriate  cl«iring- 
house.  Seven  sources  of  information 
are  handled  in  this  manner : 

1.  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  Research  Reports 

2.  Other  office  of  education  reports 

3.  Sc  .ool    Research  Information 
Service  (ptiblic  schools) 

4.  National  Education  Association 

5.  State  department  of  education 

6.  Defense  Document  Center 
(DDC) 

7.  Other  federal  agencies  (Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  etc.) 

Returning  to  the  Clearinghouse  on 
Reading,  thirteen  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  important  to  the  acquisitions 
program: 

1.  Published  research  literature 

2.  Reading  conferences 

3.  Related  conferences 

4.  Dissertations 

5.  Ptiblic  schools 

6.  Foundations 

7.  Tests 

8.  Textbooks 

9.  Instructional  materials 

10.  Satellite  centers  (e.g..  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania — Dyslexia) 

11.  Other  clearinghouses 

12.  Fugitive  materials 

13.  Miccellaneous 

One  additional  source  for  acqubition 
of  significant  information  on  reading  is 
professionals  in  the  field.  Teachers, 
consultants,    specialists,  supervisors. 


principals,  professors,  and  the  like,  all 
^have.access  to.  useful  and  worthwhile 
information.  One  is  encouraged  to 
send  such  documents  to  eric/crier  for 
consideration;  ////-information  is  care- 
fully studied  by  professionals  at  the 
clearinghouse  and  judged  according  to 
designated  quality-control  criteria : 

1.  Does  the  material  reflect  profes- 
sional competence  in  its  prepara- 
tion? 

2.  Does  the  material  discuss  issues 
or  projects  of  current  signifi- 
cance? 

3.  Does  the  material  have  substance 
and  exhibit  the  potential  of  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  current  con- 
cepts or  practices? 

4.  Does  the  material  aid  in  organiz- 
ing and  pulling  together  some 
topic  or  area  in  reading? 

5.  Does  the  material  outline  metho- 
dology of  procedures  which 
could  be  of  use  to  others? 

6.  Is  the  material  of  recent  origin 
(1960  onward)  and  not  read- 
ily available  through  publislied 
sources  ? 

These  quality-control  criteria  are 
applied  across  the  board  in  evaluating 
materials  acquired  at  eric/crieb.  The 
broad  nature  of  the  acquisitions  net- 
work coupled  with  carefully  applied 
quality  control  operate  to  make  the 
store  of  information  at  eric/crier 
very  complete  and  useful. 

Previously,  it  was  stated  that  deci- 
sion-making in  education  was  limited 
by  the  inaccessibility  of  evidence  al- 
ready available.  In  conchiding,  the 
writer  wishes  to  say  that  eric/crier 
will  not  solve  this  prob!cr»i  tomorrow, 
or  next  year,  or  pcrliaps  ever. 
However,  definite  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  making  useful 
information  available.  A  mature  eric 
system  will^  offer  much  assistance  to 
those  who  seek  to  study  the  available 
evidence. 
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Retrieval  by  Computer 

Charles  H.  Davis 
Indiana  University 

the  moderk  digital  computer  -  is  - 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  practical  tools  ever  developed  by 
man,  and  its  impact  on  society  has 
been  compared  with  the  effects  follow- 
ing the  invention  of  movable  type  and 
the  printing  press.  Like  its  immediate 
predecessor,  the  electronic  calculator, 
the  computer  was  originally  designed 
to  perform  numerical  computations  at 
extremely  liigh  speeds  with  extraordi- 
narily good  accuracy.  In  addition,  it 
was  designed  to  operate  under  the 
guidance  of  a  stored  program  so  that  it 
could  perform  long  sequences  of  opera- 
tions without  the  need  for  human  in- 
tervention. 

During  the  past  several  years  there 
has  be^a  more  and  moie  interest  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  computers  for 
primarily  nonnumerical  tasks.  For  the 
most  part  this  expression  of  interest 
has  come  from  two  groups :  specialists 
in  linguistics,  wlio  have  been  interested 
in  machine  translation  from  one  natu- 
ral language  to  another,  and  specialists 
in  tlic  new  field  of  information  science, 
wlio  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
storing,  retrieving,  and  disseminating 
information.  At  eric/crier  one  deals 
witli  the  problems  of  tlie  latter  group, 
and  the  computer  is  simply  one  of  the 
tools  whicli  one  uses  to  facilitate  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
infonuation  in  tlic  field  of  reading  rc- 
scarcli. 

A  prerequisite  to  information  pro- 
cessing by  computer  is  tliat  tlic  data 
which  one  wishes  to  manipulate  must 
be  in  machine-readable  form.  This  is 
just  a  way  of  saying  that  the  data  must 
he  on  punched  cards,  punched  tape, 
magnetic  tape,  or  bome  similar  medium 
which  is  suitable  for  input  to  the  com- 
puter. Once  this  preparation  is  done, 
a  program  is  written  which  instructs 
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'the  cornputcr  to  process  the  infor- 
niatibn  in  the  .desired,  manner.  Pro- 
graming is  a  particularly  important 
stage  in  the  handling  of  data  by  com- 
putCTf^becausei  ;(barring  .equipment 
failure)  the,  machine  will  alw'ays  do 
prccisdy  what  it  is  told.  If  one  makes 

:a  mist^e  in  the  programing,  one  may 
find  one's  self  in  the  ludicrous  position 
of'having  instructed  the  computer  -to 
make,  mistakes  thousands  of  times 
fastar  than  one  could  possibly  have 
doneby  hand. 

The  /computer  has  been  used  for 
three  specific  functions  at  eric/crier. 
First,  the  computer-produced  series 
entitled  Published  Research  Literature 
in  Reading  has  been  published. 
Second,  the  <Iata  generated  from  the 
use  of  the  classification  scheme  has 

"^Bcen  pufiiito  machine-readable  form. 
This  enables  one  to  use  the  computer 
to  perform  retrospective  searches  over 
the  data  base  and  also  to  produce  in- 
dexes to  the  collection.  Third,  the 
combining  of  the  data  from  the  classifi- 
cation scheme  with  the  citations  and 
annotations  on  magnetic  tape  is  in 
progress  so  that  one  can  use  the  com- 
puter to  produce  custom  bibliographies 
on  special  topics. 

Preparation  of  Published  Research 
Literature  in  Readinc^  was  a  relatively 
straightforward  operation.  Once  all 
the  citations  and  annotations  for  the 
several  thousand  titles  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  magnetic  tape,  programs 
wer<^  written  so  that  the  computer 
would  manipulate  the  data  and  refor- 
mat it  so  that  it  would  be  suitable  for 
output  on  the  high-speed  printer  which 
is  connected  to  the  computer.  After 
trial  runs  were  made  to  ensure  that 
everything  was  working  as  well  as 
possible,  the  paper  on  the  high-speed 
printer  was  replaced  with  a  continuous 
form  Multilith  master.    The  use  of 

-"Multilith-enables  one  to  make  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  material  while 
-"^"•ng  the  computer  only  once,  and 


that  results  in  a  terrific  savings  in 
money  as  well  as  time. 

The  use  of  the  classification  scheme 
in  conjunction  with  the  computer  is  a 
bit  more  subtle;  In  order  to  make^the: 
searches  through  the  data  as  speedy  as 
possible,  the  minimum  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  coded  and  put  in  machine- 
readable  form.  That  is,  only  the  ac- 
cession number  of  the  document,  is 
keypunched  along  with  the  corre- 
sponding data  from  the  classification = 
scheme.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  search- 
question,  for  example,  one  which  asked 
for  all  the  documents  in  the  collection 
dealing  with  mechanical  teaching  aids, 
the  computer  would  be  instructed  to 
look  for  all  documents  under  the  cate- 
gory "B23*'  and  a  printout  sheet  would 
be  produced  \yhich  contained  all  the 
accession  numbers  of  the  appropriate 
documents.  However,  the  system  is 
more  flexible  than  that.  A  person  may 
be  interested  in  only  those  documents 
which  describe  uses  of  mechanical 
teaching  aids.  In  such  a  case,  the 
computer  would  be  asked  to  search  for 
all  documents  classified  under  both 
categories,  "B23  AND  R27."  Fewer 
accession  numbers  will  be  printed  out, 
because  the  search  question  has  been 
made  more  specific.  The  search  can 
be  narrowed  down  even  more  by  speci- 
fying one  or  more  grade  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, provision  has  been  made  for 
searching  on  an  either/or  basis.  That 
is,  a  search  question  such  as  "B06  OR 
B07  AND  R26"  is  perfectly  accepta- 
ble. Documents  classified  under  a  cat- 
egory which  is  specifically  not  wanted 
can  be  suppressed.  For  example,  the 
statement  "B06  AND  B07  NOT  BOS" 
would  yield  accession  numbers  for  doc- 
uments classified  under  both  B06  and 
B07  which  were  not  also  classified 
under  BOS. 

After  one  has  merged  the  data  from 
the  classification  scheme  with  the  cita- 
tions and  annotations  on  magnetic 
tape,  one  will  be  in  a  position  to  pub- 
lish bibliographies  over  the  major  cate- 
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gpries-by  computer.  The  machine  will 
be  ,  ihstiiiicted.  to  look  for  documents 
classified  under  each  category  as  be- 
fore; but  instead  of  printing  out  just 
.JhjL^ccessi^^ 
the  entire  set  of  citations  and  annota- 
tions  in  addition  to  the  numbers. 
These,  custom  bibliographies  will  also 
be  printed  on  Multilith  masters  so  that 
multiple  copies  can  be  made.  It  is  the 
intention  to  supply  an  index  with  each 
of  the  custom  bibliographies.  This 
index  will  consist  of  the  accession 
nunribers  of  the  documents  in  that  par- 
ticular bibliography  listed  under  each 
of  the  nineteen  grade  levels  contained 
on  the  classification  scheme.  The 
computer  is  being  used  in  the  manner 
described  earlier  to  generate  the  num- 
fcrs  for  these  indexes. 

The  publication  of  custom  bibliogra- 
phies will  be  more  difficult  than  proj- 
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ects  undertaken  in  the  past ;  therefore, 
it  will  probably  take  a  little  longer. 
However,  thinking  goes  beyond  that 
point.  It  should  be  noted,  for  exam- 
ple, that  .one  will,  have  the, capability  .of. 
producing  custom  bibliographies,  not 
just  over  the  major  categories  of  the 
classification  scheme  but  over  any 
combination  of  categories,  and  at  some: 
point  one  might  wish  to  do  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  maxim  of  infor- 
mation retrieval  that  one  gets  back 
from  a  system  no  more  than  is  put  into 
it,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  more  detailed  thesaurus  of  de- 
scriptors or  classification  scheme  for 
the  field  of  reading.  When  that  time 
comes,  one  will  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  order  to  continue  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  methods  for  infor- 
mation retrieval  by  computer  at 
eric/crier. 
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